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TOILETTE  FOE  YOUNG  GIELS. 


pjo-.  1. Barpce  dre^s,  triuinied  with  ribbon  and  buttons,  en  tahlier. 

Fig.  2.— Light  blue  grenadine  dress,  with  one  flounce,  and  over-skirt  trimmed  with  ribbon. 
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THE  BAJADOS, 

[From  the  eFtablishmcnt  of  C.  Buodik,  .'il  Cau:il  Street,  ^^•w  York,     Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  Rcfual 

articles  of  costume.] 


I 


We  illustrate  a  very  pleasing  Tariety  of  the  sack  shapes.  It  can  be  made  of  several  liplit 
Slimmer  fabrics.  The  one  above  represents  a  white  brilliant,  with  an  edging  of  rose-colored  silk. 
We  have  not  given  illustrations  of  the  laces  which  are  so  popular,  simply  because  there  exists  no 
necessity  ;  the  mere  mention  that  the  several  varieties  of  black  laces,  shawl,  or  mantilla  shape, 
are  as  much  worn  as  ever  for  dress  occasions,  is  sufficient.  The  sacks  are  more  appropriate  for 
luoruing,  or  country  wear. 
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FANCY  WAIST  FOR  AN  EVENING -DRESS,  WITH  POCKETS. 


I 


LITTLE  GIRL'S  HIGH  GAEIBALDI  COSTUME. 

(Sep  description^  Fashion  Department.) 


THE  TTTTOR  HAT. 


Woni  bj  ladies  as  well  as  chikiifn.     It  can  \m  had  of  felt,  velvet,  and  all  kiuds  of  straw. 


LITTLE  GIRLS  LOW  GAEIBALDI  COSTUME. 

(Sec  (kficrij't'/on,  Faslieo/i  Dfjiattnusuf.) 
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VICTORIA  TIR 


The  band  for  the  neck  is  shaped  out  to  fit.     It  is  made  of  silk,  and  covered  with  lacp. ;  the  ends 
are  of  lace,  but  the  centre  part  is  lined  with  a  bright-colored  silk,  the  same  as  the  band. 
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COENES  FOE  A  POCKET-HiNDKERCHrEF. 


SASH. 


PEINCESSES  KNITTING. 


HONEYCOMB  KNITTING,  FOE  A  SOFA  CUSHION. 


EMBROIDEBT. 


CKOCHET  BAG. 

(See  description,  Work  De/iarlment.') 
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FRENCH  UNDERSKIRT. 

IX  THE  XEW  STYLE  OF  CKOCUET  AXD  EMBEOIDEEY. 

(5<;e  descriution,  Woric  Department.) 
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CROCHET  PINCUSHION. 


This  is  formed  of  two  rows  of  stars.  Tliere  are  nine  in  tlie  upper  row,  wliicli  forms  tlie  top  of 
the  cushion,  and  twelve  in  the  lower  row,  which  lies  as  a  frill  all  round.  Tlie  two  rows  are  joined 
together  with  chains  of  crochet  ;  the  top  edge  is  carried  over  within  the  circle,  which  is  left  open 
for  either  a  scent-bottle  or  rase  of  flowers.  A  ribbon  is  laced  in  and  out  between  the  two  rows  of 
stars,  and  serves  to  draw  the  crochet  tight  over  the  cushion,  and  finishes  with  a  bow.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  instructions  for  forming  the  stars  :  Make  a  riug  of  15  stitches,  on  this  work  24  double 
stitches  ;  chain  11,  loop  in,  leaving  3  stitches  between,  repeat  G  times  ;  2  single,  9  double,  2  single 
on  e.ach  of  the  11  chain  ;  1  double,  8  chain,  loop  in  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  9  double  of  last  row, 
repeat  all  round  ;  1  double,  3  chain  on  every  other  loop  all  round  :  2  double,  3  chain,  2  double,  3 
chain  between  every  other  double  stitch  of  last  row  :  1  row  over  the  last,  with  3  double,  3  chain, 
3  double.  A  knotted  fringe  tied  into  every  loop  forms  a  pretty  finish  to  this  very  ornamental 
pincushion.  The  silk  lining  and  the  ribbon  should  match  in  color.  Cotton,  No.  18  or  20,  would 
be  the  right  size  to  use  for  working  the  crochet.  27 


PATCHWORK. 


INSEETION  FOE,  SKIETS  AND  CHILDREN'S  DRESSES. 
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The  medallions  which  coTiiiect  the  larpe  rosettes  are  formed  of  plain  lacet  hraid.  the  ends  hemg 
fastened  and  hidden  \inder  tht^  hntton-hole  stitch  of  the  rosettes.  The  ontline  of  these  rosettes  is 
merely  traced  with  the  coarsfr  embroidery  cotton,  and  bntton-holed  with  the  finer  size.  The  fonr 
leaves  in  the  centre  of  the  medallioos  are  worked  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  an  open  hole  m 
the  middle, 
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GODEY'S 


Sab's  Wrooli  anb  IDngaiiE. 


PHILADELPHIA,  JULY,   18G2. 


EASTEEN  RAMBLES  AXD  REMINISCENCES. 


VISIT  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

The  desert  and  the  forest,  lono  and  Eolemn. 

May  know  in  timo  the  work  of  mortal  hzuA  ; 
There  nia]r  arise  the  temple,  tower,  and  column, 
Where  only  waved  the  tree  or  swept  the  sand. 

L.  E.  L. 
I  looked  again  ;  I  saw  a  lonely  shore  and  a  waste 

Of  dreary  sand  ;  1  heard  the  black  seas  roar, 
And  winds  that  rose  and  fell  with  fearful  haste. 
There  was  one  scattered  tree,  by  storm  defaced, 
Round  which  the  sea-birds  wheeled  with  screaming 
cry. 
Ere  long  came  on  a  traveller,  slowly  paced  ; 
Now  east,  theti  west,  he  tamed  with  curious  eye, 
Like  one  perplexed  with  an  uncertainty. — HowiTT. 

What  with  the  bustle  of  getting  the  horses 
ready,  and  with  all  the  little  ft  ceterns  necessary 
for  a  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea,  including  some 
tobacco  to  keep  the  Bedouins  in  a  good  temper, 
and  "something  snug"  for  the  Sheiks,  and  a, 
few  eggs  to  float  upon  its  waters,  and  a  lot  of 
things  that  everybody  said  we  should  want, 
and  which  we  were  always  wisliiug  everybody 
had  never  said  a  word  about,  I  really  was  quite 
in  a  glow,  although  the  morning  was  raw,  and 
Abdallah  had  made  the  coffee  at  least  two  hours 
before  it  was  wanted. 

Now,  really,  it  is  no  joke  getting  up  a  private 
expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  for  some  want  to 
do  this  and  others  to  do  that ;  some  to  go  one 
way  and  the  rest  to  go  another;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate caterer  of  the  party — I  had  that  honor- 
able post — is  almost  driven  crazy. 

At  last  all  our  party  were  mustered  ;  every- 
body had  everything  he  wanted  for  tlie  journey, 
and  the  sheik  having  given  the  word,  eight 
Englishmen,  two  Prussians,  four  Arabs,  and 
seven  Bedauwi  rode  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  soon 
on  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  having  crossed  the 

2* 


valley  of  Hinnom  and  passed  along  the  plain  of 
Rephaim. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  we  rode 
through  the  Jaffa  Gate  of  the  "  Holy  City,"  we 
were  standing  before  the  Greek  convent  of  Mar 
Ely-Is,  near  to  which  is  a  well,  said  to  be  the 
one  in  which  the  star  appeared  to  the  eastern 
magi.  Tlie  view  from  the  convent  is  very  fine, 
commanding  the  Zion  portion  of  the  "  Holy 
City,"  and  the  hills  round  about  her.  To  the 
westward  of  the  road,  upon  a  slope,  is  an  old 
ruined  tower,  .called  the  house  of  Simeon  the 
Just,  who,  when  he  met  the  infant  Saviour, 
exchiimed:  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word : 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation"  (Luke 
ii.  28—30). 

There  are  two  roads  from  the  convent  of  Mir 
Elyas  leading  to  Bethlehem,  and  as  the  one  to 
the  right  passed  close  by  Rachel's  tomb,  we 
preferred  it  to  the  other. 

The  tomb  lies  in  a  v.Tlley,  and  is  kept  in 
order  by  the  Moslems.  It  is  a  small,  square 
building,  resembling  the  tomb  pf  an  Arab  San- 
ton,  being  snrraonnted  by  a  dome,  and  is  said 
to  cover  the  spot  where  Rachel,  the  wife  of 
Jacob  and  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  was 
interred.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
building  is  modem,  having  been  erected  within 
the  last  eleven  hundred  years,  before  which 
there  was  a  pyramid  of  stones,  possibly  the 
remains  of  the  pillar  Jacob  placed  upon  her 
grave,  which,  we  are  told,  was  "in  the  way  to 
Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem"  (Gen.  xxxv.  19, 
20).  It  looks  somewhat  picturesque  and  lonely 
in  the  valley,  surrounded  by  Moslem  tombs, 
its  white  dotne  contrasting  with  the  d-irk  moun- 
tains and  scanty  shrubs  around. 

29 
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GODET  S  LADY  S  BOOK  AND  MAGAZIXE. 


Afar  off  to  the  westward  is  the  village  of 
Kama,  where  of  old  there  was  "a  voice  heard  : 
lamentation  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning, 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  and  would  not 
be  comforted,  because  they  are  not."  Now  it 
is  almost  deserted,  a  poor  and  miserable  vil- 
lage, monrning,  as  it  were,  amid  the  remains 
of  its  former  greatness.  The  ruined  buildings 
from  whence  the  strains  of  music  and  songs  of 
praise  resounded  are  now  mouldering  fast. 
"The  harp  is  broke,  the  song  is  fied, 
The  voice  is  hushed,  the  bard  is  dead." 

We  wended  our  way  through  the  dusty  roads, 
with  a  fierce  sun  pouring  his  rays  upon  us, 
and  no  refreshing  breeze  to  cool  our  scorched 
faces.  By  and  by  the  scenery  became  more 
pleasing ;  luxuriant  vines  clambered  over  stone 
fences,  and  a  few  silver-leaved  olive-trees,  shad- 
ing the  dusty  road,  relieved  the  landscape ; 
then  we  saw  fields  of  wavy  com  in  the  valleys 


below  us :  and  here  and  there  clusters  of  fig 
and  olive-trees,  and  dark,  towering  cypresses. 
A  few  paces  more  we  have  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  road,  and  the  village  of  Bethlehem, 
with  its  high  walls  and  embattlements,  standing 
upon  the  summit  of  a  terrace-cultivated  bill, 
bursts  upon  us. 

"Eouhh!  Yallah!"  shouts  the  slieik ;  and 
onr  party  trot  past  the  camels  that  are  cr.awling 
along  the  rugged  pathway.  "  Tail!"  (good), 
we  have  passed  under  the  pointed  archway  of 
the  gate,  and  are  now  within  the  town,  sur- 
rounded by  the  crowd  of  people  ready  to  welcome 
our  troop,  and  offering  for  sale  amulets,  crosses, 
bowls,  cups,  and  other  things  manufactured 
from  the  fetid  limestone  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and 
boxes,  beads,  and  crucifixes  of  mother-of-pearl, 
carved  with  more  labor  than  ingenuity  or  taste. 
The  town  of  Bethlehem  contains  about  3,000 
inhabitants,  who  gain  a  living  chiefiy  by  agri- 
culture and  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
mentioned  above.     They  are  a  quarrelsome  set 


of  people,  and  have  not  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. 

Passing  through  the  crowd,  and  leaving  the 
town,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Latin  con- 
vent, built  by  the  Empress  Helena,  but  left 
unfinished  (at  least  according  to  the  original 
plan)  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  a 
large  building,  with  massive,  high,  and  embat- 
tled walls,  like  a  fortress,  covering  a  gre.Tt 
space,  and  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
The  original  gate  is  partly  walled  up,  and  a  low 
and  narrow  door  left  for  the  entrance  of  pil- 
grims, hut  too  small  to  admit  of  the  lawless 
Ar,abs  riding  into  the  court  within.  As  we  en- 
tered this  roofed  court  or  ante-chamber  to  the 
convent,  we  heard  the  distant  pealing  of  an 
organ,  evidentlyplayedby  afirst-rate  musician. 
Following  a  lay-brother  through  a  great  many 
passages,  we  arrived  at  the  chapel,  where  the 
priests  were  performing  the  services  of  their 
Church.     I  paused  and  listened  to 

*'Tlie  clear  slow-dittied  chant  or  varied  hymn, 
Till  all  ray  soul  was  bathed  in  ecstasies, 
And  lapped  in  Paradise." 

It  was  a  solemn  thing  to  stand  on  the  spot 
where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born,  and 
listen  to  the  sacred  sounds  of  that  organ  and 
the  voices  of  the  priests  raised  in  praise  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  part  where  we  stood  was 
adorned  with  some  excellent  paintings  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  schools,  which  were  much 
prized  by  the  priests.  One  of  them  represented 
the  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  to  the  magi, 
a  perfect  chef-d'auvre  in  the  Paul  Veronese 
.style  :  but  although  I  could  distinguish  the 
d.ite  of  1702,  the  name  of  the  painter  was  il- 
legible. 

The  convent  monopolized  all  our  time  in 
Bethlehem,  as  it  contained  nearly  everything 
that  is  interesting  in  the  village.  A  priest 
having  conducted  us  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, and  furnished  each  of  us  with  a  lighted 
taper,  we  descended  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
into  a  siTbterraneons  grotto.  A  small  chamber 
cut  in  the  rock,  with  a  rude  pillar  supporting 
its  roof,  was  shown  to  us  at  the  bMtom  of  the 
stairs  .<13  the  sepulchre  of  the  babes  that  were 
slain  in  Bethlehem  by  order  of  Herod  ;  a  small 
altar  is  placed  over  the  pit  into  which  the  bodies 
were  thrown.  A  few  paces  further,  we  were 
shown  the  spot  where  Joseph  sat  when  onr 
Saviour  was  born,  and  where  the  magi  presented 
their  offerings  ;  an  altar  is  erected  to  mark  this 
place.  A  dark,  narrow  p.assage  leads  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nativity,  which  is  about  forty 
feet  long  and  eleven  feet  wide.  The  roof  is 
rough,  and  blackened  by  the  smoke  from  four- 
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teen  lamps,  that  ponr  their  softening  light  npon 
all  around  ;  they  have  been  presented  by  Chris- 
tian potentates,  and  are  kept  burning  night 
and  day.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  grotto  there 
is  an  altar  placed  against  the  side  of  the  rock, 
and  in  front  of  it  a  circle  of  agate  and  jasper, 
furrounded  with  a  silver  glory,  and  encircled 
by  the  words  llic  de  Mrijine  Maria  Jexiis  C'liris- 
ttis  natus  e$/.*  This  appears  to  attract  many  of 
the  devotees,  wlio  are  told  that  this  is  the  spot 
where  the  star  which  went  before  the  magi 
rested.  Near  to  this  gate  is  a  very  remarkable 
curiosity — the  manger  where  our  Saviour  was 
laid  1  On  inquiry,  however,  we  learn  that  the 
low  stone  trough  now  shown  is  nol  the  real  man- 
r.er,  wliich  was  removed  to  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  Quintus.  Over  the  altar 
which  accompanies  it  is  a  good  painting,  repre- 
senting the  stable,  and  five  lamps  are  placed 
behind  an  iron  railing,  and  kept  constantly 
burning. 

We  now  returned  towards  the  Chapel  of  the 
Innocents,  and  entered  a  chamber  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  immediately  in  front  of  it.  Here  we 
saw  the  altars  erected  over  the  tombs  of  the 
Roman  matron  Paola  and  her  daughter  Eut.i- 
chia ;  the  tomb  of  St.  .Jerome,  and  the  cell  in 
which  it  is  said  he  studied  the  Scriptures  for  fifty 
years,  and  prepared  the  translation  in  Latin 
known  as  the  Vulgate ;  and  close  by  is  the 
tomb  of  Eusebius,  who  assisted  St.  Jerome  in 
his  undertaking. 

Having  seen  enough  of  the  curiosities  and 
sights  below,  we  ascended  the  stairs  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  examine  the  larger  or  upper 
church,  called  Santa  Maria  di  Bethlehem,  which 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  It  is  a 
handsome  church,  but  it  is  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state.  From  the  church  we  proceeded  to 
the  Ch.amber  of  Antiquities,  where  the  priest- 
guide  showed  us,  among  several  other  curiosi- 
ties (?),  the  arms  of  the  innocents  massacred  by 
order  of  Herod,  and  what  he  termed  a  tongue, 
also  belonging  to  an  innocent ! 

Our  curiosity  was  now  fully  gratified,  and, 
being  hungry,  we  repaired  to  the  refectory,  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  viands  placed  before  us 
by  the  sacristan  ;  then,  presenting  him  with 
some  money  for  the  poor  of  the  convent,  we 
mounted  our  steeds,  and  rode  forth  from  the 
village  towards  Hebron.  After  riding  for  about 
half  a  mile,  we  entered  a  narrow  rocky  valley, 
inclosed  by  steep  hills,  which  is  watered  by  a 
silvery  rivniet,  winding  amid  the  vineyards 
and   orchards,  filled  with   ripe   and   tempting 

*  Here  Jesus  Clirist  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


fruit.  This,  we  were  informed,  was  the  Vale 
of  Eschol,  where  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  ob- 
tained the  large  bnnch  of  grapes  they  bare 
between  them  to  Kadesh.  A  short  ride  brought 
us  to  an  old  Saracenic  fortress,  beneath  which, 
a  short  distance  to  the  northwest,  are  the  Pools 
of  Solomon,  the  three  reservoirs  which  formerly 
assisted  in  supplying  Jerusalem  with  water. 
They  are  so  arranged  on  the  sloping  ground 
that  the  water  can  descend  from  the  first  into 
the  second,  and  from  tluat  into  the  lowest  reser- 
voir ;  they  measure  aliout  270  feet  in  breadth, 
and  .are  about  660,  COO,  and  4S0  feet  in  length, 
respectively,  and  communicate  with  an  .aque- 
duct that  conveyed  the  water  to  Jerusalem. 

As  we  were  pressed  for  time,  we  now  pnshcd 
on  fur  Hebron  at  a  gallop,  passing- the  Cave  of 
AduUam,  in  which  D.avid  hid  himself,  and  then 
we  entered  upon  a  more  interesting  kind  of 
scenery,  the  hills  being  studded  with  olive, 
sycamore,  and  fir-trees,  mingled  with  dwarf  and 
flowering  shrubs,  vineyards,  .and  watch-towers. 
Some  peasant  girls  bearing  their  pitchers  of 
water,  some  shepherds  driving  home  their 
flocks,  or  a  distant  caravan  filled  up  the  other- 
wise deserted  roads. 

Circumst.ances  obliged  us  to  return  imme- 
diately to  Jerusalem,  without  even  visiting  He- 
bron, and  to  proceed  by  another  route,  one  more 
generally  taken,  and,  perhaps,  far  more  .agree- 
able. As  soon,  therefore,  as  our  affairs  were 
again  arranged,  we  proceeded  along  the  dry 
bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  towards  Mar  Saba, 
amidn  dreary  yet  grand  kind  of  scenery,  which 
became  more  wild  and  gloomy  as  we  approached 
the  Convent  of  S.anta  Saba,  which  we  entered 
about  five  hours  after  we  had  started  from  Je- 
rusalem. The  monks  received  us  with  a  hear- 
tiness th.at  we  little  expected  ;  but  our  stay 
was  of  short  duration.  We  slept  there  the 
night,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
were  winding  along  the  wild  and  gloomy  road 
among  the  picturesque  mountains  of  Engedi. 
At  length  the  waters  of  that  gloomy  sea  ap- 
peared in  the  distance,  and  we  all  pushed  on 
as  fast  as  the  steep  and  uneven  road  would 
allow  us. 

We  had  re.id  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  stories 
connected  with  this  se.a,  and  were  full  of  con- 
jectures respecting  its  peculiarities.  Some  said 
that  no  living  creature  could  exist  ne.ar  to  it : 
others  that  birds  flying  over  it  dropped  down 
dead  :  and,  in  fact,  all  that  was  true  and  won- 
derful, untrue  and  impossible,  were  stated  and 
commented  upon  during  our  ride  to  its  shores. 
On  onr  road  we  saw  and  procured  some  of  the 
famous  apples  which  grow 
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"Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  stood," 

and  whieli  are  said  to 

"Tempt  the  eye. 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

They  look  like  a  small  orange  externally,  and 
some  of  them  that  were  dried  and  shrivelled 
sounded  as  if  filled  with  sand  when  we  shook 
them.  On  pressing  them,  they  hurst  like  a 
puff-ball,  and  left  only  the  rind  and  a  few  shreds 
in  our  hands. 

At  length  we  halted  upon  its  pebbled  shores, 
strewn  with  pieces  of  wood,  branches  of  trees, 
and  fragments  of  blackened  rocks,  that  gave  a 
sad  and  unnatural  aspect  to  the  whole  scene. 

This  lake  has  received  various  names.  In 
the  Scriptures  we  find  it  called  the  "  Sea  of  the 
plain"  (Dent.  iii.  17;  iv.  49)  ;  the  "salt  sea" 
(Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  sv.  5);  the  "s.tlt  sea 
eastward"  (Numb,  xxsiv.  3);  and  the  "east 
sea"  (Ezek.  Ixvii.  18  ;  Joel  ii.  20).  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  frequently  mention  it  as  the 
"  Lake  Asphaltites"  (Al^mv  Air<{>a>iTiTiv),  and 
the  Dead  Sea  (Mare  mortuum').  It  has  been 
called  in  more  modern  times  the  "bituminous 
lake,"  the  "Sea  of  Sodom,"  and  the  "sea  of 
the  desert."  The  natives  of  the  country  call 
it  Bahr  Luth  or  LAt  (the  sea  of  Lot)  ;  Bahr  el 
Mont  (the  Dead  Sea)  ;  and  sometimes  Bahr 
Mutneh  (the  stinking  sea). 

Josephus  estimated  the  length  at  72J,  and 
its  breadth  at  18J,  Roman  miles  ;*  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  nearly  agrees  with  him ;  but  it  is 
almost  needless  to  state  that  this  estimate  is 
not  correct.  Dr.  Robinson  reckons  its  length 
at  50,  and  its  breadth  at  12  English  statute 
miles,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  pretty 
accurate.  The  depth  of  this  lake  varies  con- 
siderably. Molyneaus  sounded  to  the  depth  of 
225  fathoms  (1,3.50  feet)  in  the  northern  part, 
without  ascertaining  that  the  lead  hacl  reached 
the  bottom.  It  was  ascertained  by  the  United 
States  Expedition,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch,  that  the  part  of  the  sea  to  the 
north  of  the  peninsula  is  deep,  and  that  which 
lies  southward  of  it  is  shallow.  In  the  former, 
the  soundings,  which  were  very  extensive  and 
exact,  show  a  depth  of  116,  173,  177^,  218,  184, 
and  195  fathoms;  in  the  latter,  the  soundings 
suddenly  decrease  to  3,  2J,  1|,  and  1  fathoms  ; 
and  at  the  extreme  south,  between  Usdum  and 
Safieh,  to  half  a  foot.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  submerged 
plains,  one  elevated  and  lying  about  13  feet 

*  A  Koman  mile  is  equivalent  to  1614  English  yards, 
or  very  nearly  eleven-twelfths  of  an  English  statute 
mile. 


below  the  surface  ;  the  other  depressed,  and 
averaging  about  1,300  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  grim  mountains  of  Moab  rise  to  about 
2,000  feet  above  and  from  the  verge  of  the  sea 
on  the  east,  forming  one  of  its  boundaries,  and 
the  western  shores  are  girt  by  part  of  the  hills 
of  Judea,  which  rise  to  about  1500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Both  these  ranges  are  intersected  by 
numerous  gorges,  down  which  the  mountain 
torrents  rush  wildly  along, 

"  With  a  fearful  sound, 
Leaping  o'er  roclts  with  a  giant's  hound," 

depositing  gravel,  mud,  and  sand  on  the  shores 
of  the  "Salt  Sea"  below,  where  they  form  in- 
numerable small  deltas.  The  western  shores 
in  some  parts  are  covered  with  large  boulders 
of  conglomerates,  blanched  by  the  sun,  and  in- 
crusted  with  salt,  contrasting  very  strongly 
with  the  scorched  and  brown  hills  that  form  its 
boundary,  and  the  slimy  mud  deposited  along 
its  margin.  On  the  eastern  margin  of  the  sea, 
near  the  Wady-el-MOjeb  or  River  Anion,  the 
huge  boulders  of  trap  and  tufa  seem  to  vie,  in 
the  intensity  of  their  sombreness,  with  the  arid 
hills  that  tower  above  them,  looking  like  a  vast 
heap  of  volcanic  ashes  :  the  whole  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  yellow  mud  of  the  delta 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arnon,  and  the  waters  of 
the  lake  itself. 

The  exact  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  frequently  been  disputed  witliiu  the 
last  few  years  ;  but  it  has  now  been  decided. 
In  March,  1838,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke  first 
observed  the  level  of  this  sea  to  be  considerably 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of 
the  boiling  point  of  water ;  and,  from  various 
barometrical  and  thermometrical  observations, 
they  inferred  that  its  surface  was  about  600  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.*  A  few 
months  afterwards  Professor  Schubert  made 
some  barometrical  observations,  whicji  led  him 
to  conclude  that  its  depression  was  598.5  Paris 
feet  ;t  whilst  Messrs.  Russegger  and  Berton,  in 
1838,  m.ade  the  depression  nearly  1,400  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean,  by  barometrical  ob- 
servations. J  We  are  indebted  to  Lietitenant 
Symonds,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  for  deciding 
this  contested  point  by  trigonometrical  obser- 
vations. This  oflicer,  after  surveying  two  dif- 
ferent routes,  ascertained  the  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  be  1,337  feet  below  th.at  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  said  that  the  level  varies  from 
10  to  12  feet  at  times,  being  raised  during  the 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  viL 
p.  456 ;  V.  ix.  p.  64. 
t  Allgemeine  Zeitung.    Nos.  S3  and  109. 
X  Cergham's  Almanac  for  1840,  p.  4S1. 
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Tainy  season  by  the  influx  of  tlie  Jordan,  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  other  streams,  and  low- 
ered during  the  hot  season  hy  evaporation. 

The  mountains  around  the  sea  are  chiefly 
limestone,  with  occasional  strata  of  tlint  orcoarse 
agate,  projecting  a  little  from  the  surface  ;  hut 
at  I'sdum,  which  is  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, there  is  a  ridge  ahout  nine  miles  lousr, 
nneven  and  very  rugged,  varying  from  100  to 
130  feet  in  height,  composed  wholly  of  rock 
salt,  with  layers  of  chalky  limestone.  The  salt 
is  intensely  bitter,  and  has  a  dark,  dirty  ap- 
pearance. Dr.  Robinson  .and  his  party  discov- 
ered a  cavern  terminating  in  a  gallery,  which 
extended  nearly  400  feet  into  this  ridge,  the 
floor,  sides,  and  roof  being  composed  of  salt ;  a 
rapid  stream  of  water  passing  along  the  bottom. 
The  United  States  Esppdition,  under  Lienten.ant 
Lynch,  discovered  a  pillar  of  s.alt,  capped  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front,  and 
pyramidal  behind,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Usdum, 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  north 
end  of  the  ridge  of  salt.  This  pillar  was  about 
43  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval  pedestal, 
from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  peculiar  shape  is  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  winter  rains. 

In  some  parts  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  sea  there  is  a  black  shining  stone,  which 
partially  ignites  in  the  fire,  emitting  a  smell 
like  bitumen,  and  leaving  a  whitish  kind  of 
stone  behind,  and  if  friction  is  employed,  the 
same  odor  is  perceptible  on  acconnt  of  its  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  it  is  the  "stink  stone"  described  by 
Buckhardt,  Maundrell,  Pocock,  and  others. 
This  fetid  igneous  limestone  is  called  hy  the 
natives  "  Ilagiar  Mousa,"  or  "the  stone  of  Mo- 
ses," and  is  probably  the  stone  that  Josephus 
says  "is  cast  up  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  cannot  bear  the  touch  of  blood."  As  it  is 
capable  of  being  polished,  it  is  made  into  cups, 
bowls,  amulets,  rosaries,  etc.  Sulphur  and 
nitre  have  been  picked  up  in  some  parts  ;  the 
former  in  the  northern,  and  the  latter  on  the 
soutliern  shores  ;  and  also  bitumen,  or  asphal- 
tum,  which  is  sometimes  called  Jews'  pitch  :  it 
is  said  to  be  thrown  up  in  a  liquid  form  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  hard- 
ened by  the  he.at  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  natives 
say  that  it  is  seldom  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  sea,  although  several  thousand  pounds 
of  it  were  obtained  by  them  after  the  earthquake 
in  1S37.  The  general  opinion  as  to  the  source 
of  the  bitumen  appears  to  be  the  existence  of 
active  volcanoes  under  the  lake,  which,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  pour  out  their  contents,  and  thus 


contribute  to  preserve  to  the  water  its  peculiar 
properties. 

Dr.  Shaw  calculated  th.at  the  Jordan  sends 
into  the  Dead  Sea  six  millions  and  ninety  thou- 
sand tons  of  water  every  year,  and  yet  there  is 
scarcely  any  visible  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  height  of  its  waters. 

Several  of  us  bathed  in  the  sea,  .and  endea- 
vored to  swim,  but  such  was  the  extraordinary 
buoyancy  of  its  waters  that  I  found  myself 
kicking  my  legs  fruitlessly  in  the  air,  and 
throwing  water  over  my  head,  a  feat  that  soon 
made  me  terminate  the  performance,  as  my  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth  had  received  such  a  dosing 
that  I  was  half  mad  with  the  pain  caused  by 
the  acridity  of  the  waters,  and  my  hair  was 
sticking  out  "like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por- 
cupine," in  consequence  of  its  incrustation 
with  salt.  How  any  one  could  remain  in  its 
waters,  picking  a  fowl,  loading  and  firing  a 
pistol,  or  writing  a  letter,  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
for  that  bath  in  the  Dead  Sea  gave  me  a  week's 
pain,  and  the  thought  of  it,  even  now,  makes 
me  tingle  as  if  I  had  the  prickly  heat. 

Its  waters  are  intolerably  salt,  bitter,  and 
nauseous,  and  as  the  analysis  of  them  is  inte- 
resting, I  subjoin  those  made  by  Dr.  Marcet  in 
1807,  and  Dr.  Apjohn  in  1839  :— 


IXOREDIEXTS. 


Marckt.  '  Apjohx. 


Specific  Gravity  .  .  . 
Boiling  Point  ,  .  .  . 
Chloride  of  Magnesiara  . 

"  Calcium  .     . 

"  Sodinm    .     . 

"  Potassium    . 

"  Manganese  . 

Snlphate  of  Lime  .  .  . 
Bromide  of  Magnesium  . 


10.3*6 

3.»'20 

10.360 


221  F. 
7.370 
2438 
7.S39 
0S52 
0.0O.5 
0.07.') 
0.201 


24.580 
73.420 


1S.7S0 
SI. 220 


The  water  analyzed  by  Dr.  Apjohn  was  taken 
half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  in 
the  r.ainy  season  ;  and  his  .analysis  does  not 
give  so  great  an  amount  of  salts  as  those  that 
were  ex.amined  by  other  chemists  ;  neither  did 
he  detect  alumina  or  ammonia,  discovered  by 
Gmelin  ;  or  iron,  silica,  and  bitumen,  by  the 
Messrs.  Herapath. 

It  was  a  solemn  scene,  that  calm  lake  of 
heavy  waters  before  us,  bordered  by  barren 
hills  and  shores,  devoid  of  life,  and  the  stillness 
around,  only  broken  by 

"  The  ^nrgo's  distant  moan  : 
All  else  is  hushed  1  so  silent,  so  profound. 
.\>  if  some  viewless  power  presi<ling  round 
"With  mystic  spell,  unbroken  hy  a  breath. 
Had  spread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death." 
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A  sad  landscape,  uncheered  by  even  a  blade  of 
grass  ;  but 

"  Where  desert  grandeur  frowns  in  pomp  snblime, 
For  beneath  those  waters  lie  the  damned  Cities  of  the 
Plain." 

In  a  few  hours  after  we  had  gazed  our  last  upon 
its  waters,  we  were  in  Jerusalem  settling  with 
Abdallah  for  the  escort;  another  hour  found 
us  galloping  along  the  Jafl'a  road,  and  in  six 
hours  andahalf  after  we  left  Jerusalem  we  were 
seated  in  a  Jaffa  cafe,  enjojing  ourselves  after 
the  fatiguing  ride. 

This  was  our  last  night  m  Palestine,  a  region 


of  the  world  possessing  the  highest  interest, 
and  therefore  I  could  not  help  regretting  that 
my  stay  had  been  so  short ;  but  the  recollection 
of  the  visits  to  its  many  interesting  sights  is 
as  vivid  and  pleasing  now  as  when  they  were 
entered  in  my  journal ;  and  though  I  would 
fain  remain  longer  amid  the  places  which  from 
earliest  childhood  I  had  desired  to  visit,  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  for  another  land,  and  to  say 
to  Palestine — farewell !  a  word  that  must  be, 
.and  hath  been — a  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; 
vet — farewell ! 


SPLITTING   THE   DIFFEEENCE. 


3T    S.     AN5IB    FUOST. 


"  Coming  to-day  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why  can't  she  stay  at  school  a  year  or  two 
longer?" 

"  Because  she  is  getting  too  old.  She  is  now 
eighteen,  and  her  father  wishes  her  to  come 
here  for  a  year  before  she  joins  him  at  Paris. 
We  must  submit,  I  think,  Walter,  though  I 
dread  the  visit  as  much  as  you  do." 

"  It  is  a  horrid  bore  !" 

And  having  arrived  at  this  sage  conclusion, 
W.alter  Hart  turned  his  head  wearily  on  the 
sofa  cushion  and  went  to  sleep.  His  mother 
sat  sewing  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  quitted 
the  room,  closing  the  door  after  her  softly,  that 
she  might  not  disturb  her  son's  slumbers. 

Who  are  they  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  I  forget 
that  you  do  not  know  them  as  well  as  I  do. 
Mrs.  Hart  was  the  widow  of  a  retired  banker, 
who,  after  squaring  up  his  money  matters  so  as 
to  insure  his  family  a  h.andsome  fortune,  re- 
tired fin.ally  from  worldly  cares,  leaving  his 
wife,  handsome  and  rich,  with  one  child,  the 
hero  of  our  story.  Devoted  to  her  husband 
through  his  life,  Mrs.  Hart  would  have  been 
inconsolable  for  his  loss,  had  not  the  child  filled 
up  the  gap  in  her  affections. 

From  his  early  childhood  Walter  had  been 
very  delicate.  Without  any  chronic  disease,  he 
inherited  from  his  father  a  tendency  to  troubles 
with  his  lungs,  and  a  disposition  to  severe 
headaches.  Living  secluded  from  her  neigh- 
bors, in  a  lovely  country-seat  near  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  Hart  had  given  her  whole  life  to  her  son. 
Every  pain  he  suffered  was  the  subject  of  the 
most  anxious  solicitude,  and  questions  were  put 
every  moment,  till  the  boy  really  sought  for 
symptoms  till  he  fancied  he  felt  them.    He  had 


gone  through  school  life  and  college  with  a  fair 
amount  of  credit ;  but,  never  exerting  his 
really  fine  intellect  to  its  full  capacity,  he  had 
done  no  more  than  pass  his  examinations  cre- 
ditably, never  making  any  mark  among  his 
classmates.  Once  home  again,  tlie  anxious 
maternal  care,  and  a  dawdling,  lazy  disposition, 
made  him  at  first  imagine,  then  really  suffer 
from  ill  health. 

Let  me  daguerreotype  him  as  he  lay  upon 
the  sofa  on  the  day  my  story  opens.  A  tall, 
well-developed  figure,  with  broad  shoulders, 
sm.all,  well-shaped  feet,  and  hands  white  and 
delicate  as  a  lady's  ;  a  face  with  well-cut,  regu- 
lar features,  shaded  by  curling  dark  brown 
hair ;  pale,  rather  sallow  complexion  ;  a  heavy 
brown  moustache,  and  long  black  eyelashes. 
His  eyes,  when  open,  are  large,  dark  hazel, 
with  a  dreamy,  listless  expression,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  Languid  movements  and  low- 
toned,  drawling  voice. 

The  room  was  still ;  only  the  soft  June  air 
sometimes  lifted  the  lace  curtains  or  stirred  the 
leaves  of  the  clematis  that  hung  over  the  win- 
dow. The  house  was  still ;  the  servants  were 
sitting  idly  in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Hart  was 
lying  down  in  her  own  room.  A  carriage  drove 
tip  to  the  door  slowly  and  almost  noiselessly  on 
the  well-kept  gravelled  road. 

"Open  the  door!" — and  an  impatient  hand 
rattled  the  carriage-door  handle.  "  Mercy  on 
me  !" — and  out  sprang  the  occupant  of  the 
carriage.  "I  say,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
driver,  "if  you  ever  want  a  situation  as  driver 
of  a  hearse,  send  to  me,  and  I  '11  recommend 
you.  Shameful,  too,  to  drive  the  way  you  do, 
with  such  a  team  as  that."  And,  jerking  off 
her  gloves,  she  began  to  pat  the  horse  nearest 
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her  on  the  neck.  "  Soh,  pet  1  See,  he  likes 
it!     Soh  I  easy!  easy!" 

"Mrs.  Hart  is  lyiug  down.  Will  you  walk 
in  ?"  said  the  girl  who  had  opeiiod  tlie  door. 

"Lying  down?  Is  there  anybody  else  at 
home  ?" 

"  Mr.  Walter  is  asleep." 

"Asleep  !  The  idea  of  a  young  man  sleeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  !" 

"  Shall  I  show  you  to  your  room  ?" 

"Yes.     Here,  .lohn,  Jerry,  Bob — " 

"  My  name  's  William,  miss,"  said  the  coach- 
man. 

"  Well,  William,  send  somehody  to  carry  up 
my  trunks.  Now,  Arauiiuta  Elizabeth,  lead 
the  way." 

The  smiling  girl,  first  suggesting  that  her 
name  was  Hetty,  led  the  way  to  a  large,  cool 
room,  exquisitely  furnished  ;  and,  having  as- 
sisted in  the  unpacking  of  the  trunks,  left  the 
young  lady  to  refresh  herself  after  her  journey 
by  a  bath  and  nap,  if  she  saw  fit. 

The  bath  over,  toilet  made,  and  no  sleepiness 
suggesting  bed,  Miss  Kate  Arnold  began  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  surrounding  country  from  her 
window.     Do  you  want  her  portrait  ? 

She  is  like  Mrs.  Hart  in  many  respects,  for 
her  mother  was  that  lady's  twin  sister.  A 
graceful  figure,  medium  lieight,  small  h.inds 
and  feet,  jet  black  hair  of  great  length  and 
profusion,  large  black  eyes,  good  features, 
and  white,  even  teeth  the  ladies  possess  in 
f  ommon  ;  but  years  have  striuken  the  bloom 
from  Mrs.  Hart's  cheek,  planted  furrows  in  her 
brow,  and  sown  gray  threads  in  her  hair,  while 
her  niece  retains  the  beauties  of  youth  and 
perfect  health.  The  ruddy  blood  mantles  on 
her  smooth  cheek,  relieving  the  dark,  clear 
complexion,  while  her  eyes  flash  with  energy, 
merriment,  or  passion,  as  the  mood  takes  her. 
Boarding-school  has  failed  to  tame  her,  and 
with  a  fine  mind  and  talents,  she  has  passed 
through  her  studies  brilliantly,  but  with  star- 
tling marks  of  insubordination  and  unnily  con- 
duct against  the  glowing  list  of  prizes  awarded 
for  music,  composition,  drawing,  and  languages. 

Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  lawn  from  one 
window,  the  wide  stretch  of  wood-dotted  coun- 
try from  another,  and  examined  the  furniture 
and  arrangement  of  her  room.  Miss  Kate  began 
to  grow  restless,  and  wish  somebody  would 
come  to  welcome  her.  She  twitched  the  smooth, 
glossy  braids  of  hair  into  a  lower  sweep  on  her 
cheek,  adjusted  the  neck  and  sleeves  of  her 
delic.Tte  pink  lawn  dress,  took  a  look  at  her 
little  slippers,  and  having  decided  that  for  once 


in  her  life  she  looked  neat,  she  started  to  find 
her  aunt  and  cousin. 

The  door  of  the  sitting-room  stood  open.  One 
look  showed  her  her  aunt,  whom  she  recognized 
as  a  lady  who  paid  her  formal  visits  while  she 
was  at  school ;  and  another  revealed  the  tall 
form  on  the  sofa,  whom  she  supposed  was  her 
Cousin  Walter,  as  yet  unknown.  Mrs.  Hart 
was  sewing  on  a  piece  of  elaborate  embroidery, 
and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room  save  the 
deep  inspirations  of  the  sleeper. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Martha,  you  did  not  know  I  was 
here,  did  you  ?"  And  the  clear,  rich  voice  was 
pitched  to  a  tone  of  rather  loud  surprise. 

Mrs.  Hart's  finger  was  laid  on  her  lip.  "  Soft- 
ly, my  dear ;  don't  wakeu  your  cousin  !  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  added,  in  a  low 
tone;  "but  I  thought  yon  might  like  to  rest 
after  your  journey." 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  tired  !  I  stayed  in  New  York 
last  night  with  Mrs.  Lawson,  my  friend  Laura's 
mother." 

"Speak  lower,  dear;  see,  you  disturb  Wal- 
ter." And  in  truth  the  sleeper  stirred,  and 
turned  his  head  on  the  pillow,  so  as  to  face  the 
ladies. 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  him  ?"  said  Kate, 
taking  a  long,  curious  look  at  her  cousin. 

"  He  's  been  suffering  all  day  with  one  of  his 
bad  nervous  headaches." 

"Wis  headaches!  Is  there  any  particular 
kind  that  he  appropriates  entirely?'' 

"My  dear,  don't  jest  on  a  subject  that  gives 
me  such  constant  pain." 

"I  didn't  mean  anything;  kiss  and  make 
up,"  said  Kate,  penitently. 

At  this  moment  Walter  woke.     "  Mother." 

"Oh,  murder,"  said  Kate,  in  a  kind  of  stage 
aside,  "hasn't  he  got  any  more  voice  than 
that!" 

"  Your  cousin  has  come,  Walter." 

"  Yes,  here  I  am.  How  do  you  feel?"  And 
Kate  held  out  her  hand,  as  if  she  was  afraid 
her  cousin  might  fall  to  pieces  if  she  touched 
him. 

"Not  very  well,"  was  the  languid  reply. 
"Why,  what  a  color  you  liave !  Are  yoii 
feverish  ?" 

"Feverish  !     Thank  you,  no  !" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  always  have 
such  cheeks  ?" 

"Why,  certainly.  Why  not  ?  I  am  always 
well." 

"  Happy  girl !"  sighed  Walter.  "  Ah,  me  1 
health  is  a  blessing  I  shall  never  enjoy." 

"  Why  not  ?  anything  chronic  ?"  asked  Kate, 
her  eyes  flashing  mischievously. 
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Walter  muttered  something  about  heartless- 
nes3,  and  turned  away  with  a  weary  sigh. 

Tea-time  brought  a  little  tray  of  toast  and 
tea  to  the  side  of  the  interesting  invalid,  and 
Mrs.  Hart,  having  seen  that  he  was  comfortably 
propped  up,  led  the  way  to  the  diuing-room. 

With  a  quick  perception,  sharpened  by  the 
prospect  of  a  dull,  lugubrious  visit,  Kate  began 
already  to  have  some  inkling  of  the  true  state 
of  things.  A  few  questions,  made  with  au 
appearance  of  sympathizing  interest,  drew  from 
Mrs.  Ilart  long  accounts  of  her  boy's  sufferings, 
and  Kate  drew  the  shrewd  inference  that  her 
cousin's  troubles  lay  as  much  in  imaginary  as 
in  real  sickness. 

"You  say  Dr.  Holmes  recommends  exercise  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Walter  rides  whenever  he  feels  equal 
to  the  exertion." 

"  I  am  glad  I  bought  a  new  habit.  Father 
wished  me  to  ride  well,  and  I  have  gone  to 
riding-school  for  four  years." 

"Your  cousin  very  seldom  rides  on  horse- 
back ;  he  goes  in  the  carriage.  We  have  a  very 
careful  driver." 

"But  that 's  not  exercise,"  persisted  Kate. 

"  It  is  as  much  as  he  is  equal  to." 

Walter  w.as  sitting  up  when  they  returned 
to  the  sitting-room  ;  but  his  hand  supported 
his  head,  and  a  bottle  of  eau  de  cologne  stood 
on  the  table  beside  him. 

"  You  are  better,  my  son  ?"  asked  his  mother. 

"A  little  easier  just  at  this  moment,  but  I 
shall  see  Dr.  Holmes  to-morrow.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  danger  of  congestion  when 
the  head  feels  as  mine  does." 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Kate.  "I  thought 
that  killed  people." 

"It  is  very  often  fatal,"  said  Walter,  pa- 
tiently. 

"  My  dear  son  ?"  said  his  mother,  pleadingly. 

"I  guess  he  won't  die  to-night,  auntie,"  said 
Kate,  gayly ;  "don't  look  so  forlorn.  Ain't 
you  ashamed  to  wort-y  her  so?"  she  added, 
turning  fiercely  upon  Walter. 

Mother  and  son  exchanged  glances  of  dism.ay 
at  the  young  lady's  utter  want  of  sympathy, 
and  Mrs.  Hart  said  : — 

"Young  people  who  are  in  high  health  can- 
not appreciate  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
ill,  unless  they  see  some  outward  sign  of  pain — 
a  broken  limb  or  brain  fever." 

"  Yet, "  sighed  Walter,  "  the  more  dangerous 
diseases  are  subtle  ;  slow  of  growth,  and  seldom 
cause  alarm  until  it  is  too  late  for  remedy." 

"You  don't  mean  it!"  said  Kate,  flying  to 
the  glass.     "I  wpnder  if  I  am  in  a  dangerous 


State.  You  suggested  fever  just  now.  I — 1  feel 
faint ;  I — "     And  she  staggered  back. 

With  one  quick  bound,  Walter  sprang  to  her 
side,  and  caught  her  as  she  fell.  Lifting  her 
in  his  arms,  he  bore  her  to  the  sofa,  to  be  re- 
warded by  a  clear,  ringing  laugh,  and  a  "Thank 
you,  ever  so  much  !  I  had  no  idea  a  dying 
man  had  muscle  enough  to  carry  such  a  heavy 
weight  as  I  am  !  Now,  don't  be  angry,  cousin  ; 
it  was  only  in  fun.  Confess  !  You  are  better ; 
the  exertion  has  done  you  good?"  And  she 
laid  a  little  hand  coaxingly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  into  his  face  with  a  winning  smile. 

"Any  sudden  excitement  will  give  an  artifi- 
cial strength,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  could,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  lift  more  than 
your  weight,  not  so  tremendous,  after  all,"  he 
said,  smiling;   "but  the  reaction  will  come." 

"  It  was  cruel  to  alarm  us  so  for  a  mere  jest," 
said  Mrs.  Hart,  gravely. 

"Yet  I  proved  Walter's  chivalry,"  pleaded 
Kate.  "  See  how  he  flew  to  catch  me.  I  won't 
do  it  again." 

The  dreaded  reaction  did  not  come  that  eve- 
ning. Twice  Walter  found  himself  laughing 
at  Kate's  merry  account  of  her  harem-scarem 
freaks  at  school,  and  actually  recounted  some 
of  his  own  college  anecdotes,  with  an  animation 
that  surprised  his  mother.  At  ten  o'clock  .iU 
retired,  but  the  reaction  had  not  yet  come. 

The  next  morning,  however,  Walter  sent  for 
his  mother  at  breakfast-time,  and  Kate  saw 
neither  of  them  again  for  some  hours.  She 
tried  to  practise,  but  a  servant  was  sent  to  say 
that  Walter  could  not  bear  the  noise.  Then 
she  went  to  the  stable. 

"William!   William!" 

The  clear,  high  call  soon  brought  the  man, 
whose  heart  Kate  had  carried  entirely,  by  her 
admiration  of  his  well-groomed  horses. 

"Ah,  there  you  are!  Have  you  got  any 
saddle-horses  ?" 

"  None  fit  for  a  lady." 

"Any  fit  for  my  cousin?  I  guess  I  can  ride 
anything  he  can." 

"I  don't  know,  miss,"  said  the  man.  "When 
Mr.  Walter  once  gets  astride  of  a  horse,  that 
'ere  horse  's  got  to  mind,  I  tell  you.  He's  got 
the  best  seat  and  the  strongest  arm  ever  I  see, 
and  Iiis  hand  on  the  reins  is  as  delicate  as  a 
lady's.  He  's  a  rare  rider  when  he  's  once  on  a 
horse  ;  but  laws  bless  you,  miss,  he  rides  less 
and  less.  When  I  first  come,  it  was  nearly 
every  day  to  saddle  np  (that  was  the  year  he 
come  home  from  college),  but  now  it 's  months 
together  that  he  don't  look  at  a  horse." 

"Oh,  William,"  cried   Hetty,   coming  into 
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the  stable  at  tliat  luomunt,  "you'rw  to  go  to 
town  for  Dr.  Holmes,  right  off.  Mr.  %y .alter 's 
took  worse,  svtiUen,  aud  Mrs.  Hart 's  a'niost 
scared  to  de.ith." 

William  made  a  plunge  into  a  dark  corner 
for  a  saddle,  and  Kate  went  rapidly  to  tlie 
iionse.  Her  heart  was  full  of  sorrow  and  self- 
reproach.  Had  she  been  mistaken  in  her  esti- 
mate of  her  consin's  illness  T  Was  the  quick, 
generous  impulse  to  save  her  from  falling  really 
the  result  of  orer-escitement,  and  was  this  the 
vlreaded  reaction  ?  Quick  steps  brought  her 
soon  to  the  door  of  her  cousin's  room,  aud  her 
loud  rap  brought  her  auut  to  the  door. 

"  Is  he  very  ill?" 

"  Quietly,  dear ;  your  rap  startled  him  dread- 
fully. His  nervous  system  is  so  delicate  that 
we  avoid  all  sudden  noises." 

"  But,  Aunt  Martha,  what  is  it?" 

"  He  is  .ifraid  he  has  ruptured  a  bloodvessel. 
He  complains  of  strange  feelings  iu  the  chest 
and  a  fulness  about  the  heart." 

"Ruptured  a  bloodvessel!  Catching  me?" 
gasped  Kate,  turning  very  pale. 

"Mother!"  came  in  a  feeble  voice  from  the 
room. 

"I  mnst  go,  dear.  Ton  will  find  books  iu 
the  library  and  pictures  in  the  portfolios ;  amuse 
yourself  as  well  as  yon  can." 

Aniuiie  herself!  Kate  crept  away  from  the 
door  feeling  more  guilty  .md  misenable  than,  in 
her  usually  high  state  of  spirits,  she  had  ever 
imagined  it  possible  for  her  to  feel.  The  thought 
that,  by  a  freak  of  mischievous  gayety,  she  had 
st.artled  her  cousin  into  an  exertion  ending  so 
disastrously,  completely  sobered  her,  and  even 
Mrs.  Hart  herself  did  not  wait  more  anxiously 
for  the  doctor  than  the  young  girl  who  had 
ridiculed  her  cousin  the  previous  day. 

The  doctor  had  made  his  visit,  written  his 
prescription,  cheered  Mrs.  Hart,  persnaded 
Walter  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger, 
an  1  was  walking  slowly  across  the  entry,  when 
a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  a  low  "  Uaw 
is  he  ?"  came  in  trembling  tones  to  his  ear. 

"Another  anxious  female,"  was  his  inw.ird 
comment.  Aloud  he  said:  "I  think  he  will 
do  very  well." 

"  lias  he  ruptured  a  bloodvessel  ?" 

"  Botheration  ! — I  mean  no." 

"  He  hasn't  ?  Hurra  !"  Back  came  the  color 
to  the  fnll  cheek,  .and  the  light  to  the  dark  eye. 
"  Excuse  me,  doctor,  hut— ain't  it  jolly  ?  Then 
he  ain't  very  bad,  only — but  bless  me,  doctor, 
this  is  the  second  fatal  disease  he  has  been 
threatened  with  since  yesterd.ay." 

"  Y-e-e-s." 
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"  Are  they  always  so  dangerous — these  at- 
tacks, I  mean?" 

"Who  are  yon?"  said  the  doctor,  abruptly. 

"Me?  Oh,  I  am  Kate  Arnold,  Mrs.  Hart's 
niece.  I  'm  to  stay  here  for  a  year,  and  then  go 
to  my  father  ;  he  's  in  Paris." 

"  Kate  Arnold  !"  said  the  old  doctor,  drawing 
the  young  girl  up  to  him  ;  "dear!  dear!  such  n 
big  girl !  Why,  my  child,  I  knew  your  mother 
from  her  birth  till  her  death,  when  you  were 
a  wee  tot  of  a  thing.  So  you  've  come  home 
from  school.  Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Hart  was  telling 
me  you  were  to  come."  And  a  fatherly  kiss  fell 
upon  Kate's  forehead. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Kate,  coaxingly,  "is  it  al- 
ways so  stupid  here  ?  How  often  is  my  cousin 
sick?" 

"  Well,  pretty  often.  You  sop.  my  dear,  your 
cousin  wants  stimulus  to  exertion.  He  fairly 
creates  illness  by  looking  so  hard  for  it." 

"  Then  he  is  sick  to-day."' 

"  Ves,  feverish  and  languid." 

"  Are  you  coming  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Not  unless  I  am  sent  for.  I  have  left  some 
pills  th.it  will  make  all  right,  I  hope."  Aud 
away  went  the  doctor. 

"Congestion  of  the  brain,  and  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours." 
thought  Kate.  "  No  wonder  he  's  sick  if  his 
f.ancy  takes  such  freaks  as  that." 

Four  days  passed,  wearily  enongh  for  Kate. 
Her  cousin  kept  his  room,  and  her  aunt  w.as 
only  visible  at  meal  times.  On  the  fifth  day. 
driven  desperate  by  having  nothing  to  do,  anl 
the  quiet  tedium  of  the  honse,  Kate  donned 
her  riding  habit,  and  made  William  saddle 
Kero,  Walter's  horse,  and  off  she  went  for  ;i 
ride.  She  soon  found  that  she  had  undertaken 
as  much  as  she  could  m.anage  :  Kero,  a  spirited 
horse  at  any  time,  was  not  accustomed  to  snch 
a  light  weight;  the  heavy  cloth  skirt  annoyed 
him,  and  he  soon  became  restive.  Alone  in  a, 
to  her,  new  part  of  the  country,  with  a  shying, 
kicking,  self-willeil  steed.  Miss  Arnold  w.as  in 
her  element.  It  was  a  trial  of  determination 
and  strength,  or  what  the  young  huly  herself 
woiilil  have  denominated  "phuk." 

The  interesting  invalid,  feeling  better,  came- 
down  to  the  sitting-room  in  the  afternoon.  His 
mother  arranged  his  pillows,  and  ho  was  lyin;; 
lazily  w.atohing  the  clouds  when  Kate  dashed 
in,  her  habit  draggled  with  dnst,  her  hair  dis- 
ordered, and  her  hat  missing  entirely. 

"See here,  cousin, "was  her s.alutation,  "why 
don't  you  teach  that  horse  of  yours  to  mind  tha 
rein  better?" 
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"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ?"  said  Walter, 
sitting  up  in  astonishment. 

"  I  hav'n't  the  slightest  idea.  Over  some  of 
the  roads  round  here.  We  had  a  fearful  fight ; 
Nero—" 

"  Nero!    You  ride  Nero?" 

"  Why  not  ?  But  I  won't  brag,  for  he  had  the 
best  of  it.  He  threw  me  oif  near  tlie  gate  here, 
but  William  was  in  time  to  catch  liim." 

"  Threw  you  off  ?     Are  you  hurt  ?" 

"  There  's  something  the  matter  with  the  left 
wrist;  nothing  much,  I  guess." 

"Let  me  see  !" 

"  Bother  !"  was  the  laughir.g  reply  ;  then  in 
a  serious  tone  the  gypsy  added  ;  "  No  !  you  are 
very  liind,  but  I  'm  afraid  you  will  discover  a 
compound  fracture  with  dislocation  and  inflam- 
mation, while  I  believe  now  that  it  is  only  a 
slight  sprain,  and  I  had  rather  continue  in  that 
belief." 

Walter  flushed  at  the  bantering  tone,  and 
then  said,  quietly — 

"  I  hope  you  will  prove  correct." 

"How  are  you?  You  forget  that  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  four  days ;  not  since  that 
bloodvessel  broke — it  is  mended?" 

"  I  am  better." 

"  Don't  look  so  grave.  I  am  a  rattle-brain, 
I  know  ;  but  I  was  terribly  frightened  at  first, 
I  assure  you.  Seriously  now,  cousin,"  and  she 
sat  down  beside  him,  "don't  you  think  you 
would  feel  better  if  you  did  something?" 

"  Did  something?  I  am  sure  I  do  everything  ; 
I  try  every  remedy — " 

"Oh  bother!  I  don't  mean  that;  I  mean 
something  useful — learned  a  profession,  or  went 
into  business,  or  something  ?" 

"I  cannot.  My  wretched  state  of  health  is 
a  bar  to  any  continuous  exertion.  I  shall  not 
cumber  this  earth  long,"  with  a  long  sigh. 

"Dear  me,  anything  new?  Brain  fever? 
consumption  ?" 

"  I  fear  so  ;  Dr.  Holmes  does  not  understand 
my  case.  He  advises  exertion  when  every  ex- 
ertion is  followed  by  fearful  prostration.  I  am 
convinced  that  my  lungs  are  affected.  Place 
your  ear  here  on  my  chest.  Dou't  you  hear 
a  rumbling  noise?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear  it.  Are  you  sure  you  have  not 
swallowed  a  horse  and  cart — or  wait,  it  sounds 
more  like  a  rattlesnake.  Why,  Walter,  it 's 
your  shirt  front." 

"  Hang  the  shirt  bosom,"  was  the  polite  re- 
ply. "  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude, 
but—" 

"  I  provoked  you,  it 's  all  right  I  I  believe 
in  retaliation.     I  laugh  at  you,  and  give  you 


leave   to  be   rude  if  it  is    any  relief  to   your 
wretched  state  of  health." 

"A  truce!"  cried  Walter,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"Agreed!"  was  Kate's  reply,  as  she  shook 
it  heartily.  "To  seal  the  contract,  ride  with 
me  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  afraid." 

"I  ain't.  It  won't  kill  you.  Come;  pro- 
mise." 

"  But  your  wrist  ?" 

"  A  mere  nothing  !" 

But  the  wrist  proved  the  bar  in  the  way,  after 
all.  In  the  morning  it  was  so  much  inflamed 
that  Mrs.  Hart  insisted  upon  sending  for  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  the  old  gentleman  pronounced  it 
a  dislocation,  very  much  aggravated  by  the 
night's  neglect.  The  painful  operation  of  bring- 
ing the  joints  back  into  place  was  borne  un- 
flinchingly, only  an  ashy  whiteness  round  the 
young  girl's  lips  betraying  how  acate  was  the 
suflering. 

Walter  complimented  her  upon  her  fortitude, 
and  was  thanked  by  a  smile,  that  was  intended 
to  be  cheerful,  though  the  white  lips  writhed 
with  pain. 

For  several  days  the  young  lady  had  to  sub- 
mit to  be  waited  upon  by  Hetty,  while  her  arm 
hung  useless  iu  a  sling.  Not  once  did  a  word 
of  complaint  fall  from  her.  Slie  ran  with  Iut 
free  light  step  from  one  room  to  another,  now 
turning  over  pictures,  now  playing  scraps  of 
tunes  with  one  hand,  now  singing  gay  songs, 
ever  cheerful  and  gay,  ever  the  life  of  the  house. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  piano  one  afternoon, 
playing  over  an  air  with  her  right  hand,  when 
Walter  came  in. 

"  Let  me  hear  you  sing,"  he  said. 

"  Hear  me  sing — certainly." 

"  I  will  play  your  accompaniment." 

"You!     Do  you  play  ?" 

"Yes.  Now,  what  will  you  sing?  Try  the 
soprano — ' ' 

"  Contralto,  my  friend  ;  I  cannot  sing  soprano 
songs  well." 

"  Contralto.  Suppose  we  try  the  prison  duet 
from  '  11  Trovatore.'     Here  is  the  score." 

A  few  chords  by  way  of  prelude,  and  then 
Walter  began  to  sing.  His  voice  was  a  pure, 
mellow  tenor,  and  both  vocally  and  instrument- 
ally,  his  musical  talents  showed  high  cultiva- 
tion. Kate's  clear,  rich  notes  blended  with  his, 
and  the  music  sent  a  thrill  of  pleasure  through 
the  mother,  who  listened  in  the  next  room. 

While  bis  cousin's  cheerfulness  during  days 
of  sulfering  was  silently  rebuking  his  own 
desponding  spirit,  Walter  kept  about,  looking 
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and  feeling  better  than  lie  had  for  months  ;  but 
the  day  that  Kate  first  played  for  him  with  both 
liands  free  for  the  piano,  lie  had  an  attack  of 
headache  that  sent  him  otT  to  bed  early  in  the 
day.  The  next  day  brought  him  down  again  ; 
but  his  fears  of  incipient  inllammation  of  the 
brain  kept  him  very  quiet  for  several  days. 

K.'ite's  spirits,  kept  in  training  while  slie  was 
crippled,  flew  out  of  all  bounds  with  regained 
freedom  of  action.  The  house  rang  with  her 
liigh  voice,  the  piano  fairly  trembled  with  the 
vigorous  polkas  and  waltzes  she  made  it  per- 
form, and  total  annihilation  w.as  threatened  to 
Walter's  nerves.  She  nearly  tormented  him 
to  death.  Now  a  pin  popped  up  from  the  sofa 
cushion  to  meet  his  cheek,  and  as  he  started,  a 
merry  laugh  informed  him  from  whence  it 
came.  Now  the  mixture  in  his  medicine  bottle 
was  found  to  have  been  exchanged  for  a  dose  of 
molasses  and  water,  while  his  pills  tasted  mar- 
vellously like  raw  dough.  His  eau  de  cologne 
was  sceuted  with  turpentine,  and  his  slippers 
filled  with  wax.  At  last  he  was  driven  to  his 
own  room  for  refuge,  and  Mrs.  Hart,  having 
sent  for  a  doctor,  informed  Kate  that  she  was 
fearful  that  there  w.as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  impending.  A  nervous  cough,  heard 
now  and  then  from  the  sick  room,  was  pointed 
out  as  confirmation  of  the  melancholy  fact. 

Dr.  Holmes  met  the  young  lady  on  the  porch 
as  he  went  in. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  greeting  her  affection- 
ately, "  what  is  the  matter  to-day  ?" 

"Oh,  very  serious,"  said  Kate,  pulling  on  a 
long  face.     "  Inflammation  of  the  duoginum." 

"The  what?" 

"  Well,  there  's  something  inflamed.  Consin 
Walter  has  been  inflamed  all  over  since  I  came  ; 
but  now  the  inflammation  is  somewliere  else." 

"Indeed!  Perhaps  his  heart's  affected," 
said  the  doctor,  smiling. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  his  heart  is  nothing  but  a 
circulating  medium  for  blood  that  inflames." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  something  of  a  mad- 
cap." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am." 

And  so  the  conversation  ended.  Not  so  the 
effects  of  it.  Prom  his  open  window  Walter  had 
heard  every  word  uttered  by  the  two,  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  to  his  surprise,  was  greeted  with  "  So 
you  think  I  am  a  hypochondriac  ?" 

"  I  do  and  I  don't,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Not  satisfactory." 

"  I  will  explain.  I  know  you  are  not  in  ro- 
bust health  ;  but  I  think  that,  if  you  were  to 
forget  your  own  feelings  for  a  time,  and  not 
search  so  closely  for  the  meaning  of  every  ache 


or  uncomfortable  sensation,  you  would  really 

lose  these  sensations." 

"  How  can  man  forget  his  feelings  ?" 

"  By  having  an  interest  in  something  else." 

"You  think  selfishness  is  at  the  root  of  ail 
my  troubles  ?" 

"Frankly,  I  do." 

"Thank  you!     Shake  hands." 

"You  see  you  have  the  right  stuff  in  you,  cr 
you  would  be  offended." 

"I'll  remember  what  you  say.  Now,  then, 
what  is  the  first  step  towards  getting  rid  of 
feelings  ?" 

"Plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  plain 
diet,  and  sleep  from  fatigue,  not  opiate." 

"I'll  try  it." 

"Good  !  Call  on  me  when  the  prescription 
cures." 

"I  will." 

Kate  was  considerably  astonished  to  see  her 
inflamed  cousin  coming  down  stairs,  an  lioui 
later,  in  his  riding-dress,  instead  of  the  dress- 
ing-gown he  had  worn  every  day  since  she. 
came  to  her  aunt's  ;  she  was  still  more  aston- 
ished when  he  invited  her  to  ride  with  him  ; 
and  her  surprise  reached  its  climax  when  the 
Y'ork  wagon  was  brought  to  the  door,  and,  after 
handing  her  in,  her  cousin  sprang  lightly  after 
her,  and  whipped  the  horses  to  a  full  trot. 

"  Hurrah  I  that 's  something  like, "  she  cried, 
gleefully.  "  That 's  a  splendid  team,  Walter  ; 
that  off  horse  is  a  perfect  beauty  !" 

"  You  have  been  my  doctor,"  said  Walter, 
abruptly.  "Now  you  must  agree  to  hear  somo 
wholesome  advice  from  me." 

"  Go  ahe.ad, "  was  the  reply. 

"  To  begin,  your  manners  w.ant  polish  ;  your 
movements  are  too  abrupt,  ami  yonr  language 
partakes  too  much  of  the — excuse  me — rowdy 
nature." 

"Hey!  go  in,  consin  I  Y'ou 've  waked  up 
with  a  vengeance." 

"  Suppose  we  agree  to  try  to  split  the  dif- 
ference, and  while  I  try  to  grow  more  energetic, 
you  try  to  subdue  your  high  spirits,  to  become, 
in  short — " 

"  Ladylike.  I  know  the  word ;  I  heard 
nothing  else  from  morning  till  night  at  school. 
Well,  it  is  a  bargain." 

This  was  the  first  of  the  rides,  but  they  be- 
came daily  occurrences  ;  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, sometimes  in  the  more  sociable  wagon. 
The  evenings  were  passed  with  music,  chess, 
and  conversation,  and  the  afternoons  sometimes 
with  a  walk,  oftener  with  books. 

The  terrible  racking  headaches  became  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  and  when  they  did  come, 
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Walter  had  a  new  hand  laid  softly  on  liis  fore- 
head, a  new  voice  softened  for  his  ear.  Seeing 
liow  he  strove  to  throw  off  the  old  habits,  all 
tlie  woman  in  Kate  rose  before  his  real  suffer- 
ing, and  no  one  was  more  ready  to  minister  to 
his  wants  at  suuh  times  than  his  hoyden 
uuusin. 

She  had  been  but  three  months  at  her  aunt's 
when  herfatlier,  most  unexpectedly,  summoned 
her  to  join  him  at  Paris  ;  an  escort  was  found, 
and  her  arrangements  made  to  leave. 

She  was  to  leave  for  New  York  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  last  evening  together  had  come. 
Mrs.  Hart  left  the  cousins  together,  and  to 
Kate's  surprise,  Walter  asked  her  to  give  up 
her  journey,  to  make  his  home  hers,  to  be  Lis 
wife. 

"I  cannot,  cousin." 

"But  why  not?" 

"I  could  not  be  happy  with — with — forgive 
me  if  I  }>ain  you,  but  1  cannot  love  a  man  who 
has  no  aim  in  life,  no  object,  no  ambition." 

"Wbiit  would  you  have  me  do?  I  liave  no 
occasion  to  go  into  business ;  I  have  as  much 
money  as  I  want." 

"Is  money-making  the  ohly  object  of  life?" 

"  Tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do." 

"  I  would  have  you  work,  work  for  others, 
learn  a  profession,  and  practise  it  for  good.  I 
would  Iiave  you  leave  this  idle,  useless,  aimless 
existence,  to 

'  Give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.' 
Do  you  remember  Longfellow's  lines,  cousin? — 
'In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle; 
Be  a  liero  iu  tUe  strife!'" 

"  And  then,  when  I  come  to  you  as  a  work- 
ing man,  you  will — " 

"I  will  come  home  to  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  trust  me  that  I  will  earnestly  endeavor 
to  do  my  part  iu  the  '  world's  broad  field  of 
battle,'  and  also  to  conquer  the  faults  that 
grieve'you  now." 

There  was  a  tender  parting,  and  Kate  started 
to  cross  the  broad  Atlantic. 

Three  years  later. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  come  to  Philadelphia  to  live, 
having  retired  from  business  and  being  weary 
of  Parisian  life.  Among  the  parties  given  to 
the  rich  merchant  and  his  daughter,  was  one 
at  Mrs.  Lawson's,  the  mother  of  Kate's  old 
schoolmate,  and  liere  we  meet  our  heroine 
again.  She  was  standing  in  an  easy,  graceful 
attitude  near  one  of  the  marble-topped  tables, 
conversing  with  a  French  gentleman,  whose 
ignorance  of  English  threw  him  upon  her  ten- 


der mercies  for  entertainment,  when  a  stir  in 
the  groups  near  the  door  made  them  both  look 
towards  it. 

"It  is  Dr.  Hart,"  said  Miss  Lawson.  ap- 
proaching the  couple.  "  Since  his  return  from 
Washington,  he  has  been  quite  a  hero." 

"  Returned  from  Washington  ?" 

"Yes.  You  know  he  studied  medicine  years 
ago,  but  dropped  it  from  ill  health.  About 
three  years  ago  he  resumed  his  studies,  took 
his  diploma,  and  commenced  practice.  La^t 
summer  he  went  down  to  Washington  to  attend 
on  the  sick  as  nurse  and  pliysician,  and  has  re- 
turned to  meet  the  honor  he  so  faiily  earned 
by  his  fearless,  energetic  devotion  to  the  suffer- 
ers." 

"  My  hero  in  the  strife  !"  said  Kate's  heart ; 
and  "My  Cousin  Walter!"  Iier  voice  cried,  a 
moment  later,  as  a  tall,  manly-looking  gentle- 
man held  out  both  hands  to  greet  her. 

"  Miss  Arnold,"  said  a  voice  just  near  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  cousins,  "  brings  from  Paris 
its  most  finished  manners." 

Kate  looked  at  Walter  with  all  the  old  mer- 
riment in  her  eyes.  "  We  've  split  the  dif- 
ference," she  whispered. 

"  And  you  are  mine  ?" 

"Yours." 
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Fountains  of  health,  royal  roads  to  learning, 
and  philosophers'  stones,  are  phantoms  which 
haunt  every  age.  There  is  an  aching  in  the 
human  heart  for  a  certain  path  to  ceitain  good, 
a  yearning  for  some  panacea  for  all  ills,  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  spiritual. 

I  make  this  sort  of  a  preamble,  that  I  may 
own  myself  in  the  wrong  in  a  respectable  way, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  my  species. 

I  have  always  had  a  tender  leaning  towards 
all  universal  restoratives  ;  an  exuberance  of 
faith,  I  have  called  it,  though^  some  of  my 
neighbors  have  dubbed  my  peculiarity  as  akin 
to  folly. 

When  I  first  woke  to  a  conscionsness  of  the 
needs  of  my  whole  being,  it  was  to  an  alarming 
sense  of  deficiencies,  both  internal  and  external, 
secret  and  evident.  I  almost  had  much  that 
was  desirable ;  but  every  attractive  trait  or 
feature  was  m.irred  by  some  drawback,  and 
seemed  to  need  the  touch  of  a  fairy's  wand  to 
realize  the  original  intention  of  Dame  Kature. 

My  masses  of  waving  hair  woitld  have  made  a 
headdress  fit  for  a  Juno ;  but,  alas,  they  were  of 
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the  liue  of  an  aped  carrot.  My  skin  was  fair  as 
the  early  blush-rose,  but  every  breath  of  spring 
or  summer  sowed  it  with  uuwelcome  constella- 
tions, which  I  studied  before  iiiy  looking-glass, 
without  need  of  Herschel  or  even  burritt  to 
expouml  them.  My  eyes  were  large,  brown, 
and  expressive,  but  the  red  rims  which  sur- 
rnundeil  them  served  as  a  continual  halo  to  dim 
their  brightness.  My  small  taper  fingers  were 
dotted  over  with  warts,  which  came  like  squat- 
ters, without  leave  or  license,  and  obstinately 
held  possession  in  spite  of  all  the  potent  exor- 
cisms of  my  school-fellows.  My  tall,  well-formed 
person  would  have  been  queenly,  but  for  an 
obstinate  stoop ;  and  as  for  my  foot,  it  was  "  a 
love"  in  its  way,  but  ah  me  !  bunions  made  a 
timely  protest  against  my  growing  vanity,  ami 
promised  me  future  aches  and  pains  enough  to 
whisper  of  ignoble  martyrdom.  So  much  for 
my  bodily  deficiencies. 

In  mind.  Nature  seemed  to  have  served  rae 
no  better.  1  had  a  dim  notion  that  there  was 
something  in  me,  a  fire  which  ought  to  give 
light  at  le.ist,  though  its  flickering  flame  might 
not  serve  to  warm  or  invigorate.  A  certain 
helpless  bashfnlness,  however,  made  it  impos- 
sible for  anybody  else  to  more  than  conjecture 
what  my  real  gifts  and  attainments  might  be. 
In  heart  I  was  all  vague  yearnings,  and  kindly, 
but  effccIUiil  impulses,  without  any  condensiug 
or  <tirecting  power,  to  call  harmony  and  beauty 
out  of  the  chaos.  Such  I  found  myself  when  at 
the  ripe  ace  of  sixteen  ;  I  went  through  with  a 
searching  self-examination,  and  merchant-like, 
took  an  account  of  my  stock  in  trade. 

Here  was  certainly  a  bitter  need  of  panaceas, 
nostrums,  and  beautifiers.  The  demand,  as 
political  economists  say,  necessitated  the  sup- 
ply. I  found  what  I  sought :  I  had  not  a  defect 
for  which  there  was  not  a  promised  remedy. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  my  assiduous  use  of 
the  unrivalled  compound  which  rendered  my 
waving  locks  a  rich,  dark  brown.  What  was 
my  horror,  when,  instead  of  human  admirers, 
my  head  was  ever  surrounded  by  swarms  of 
buzzing,  rejoicing  flies,  come  to  revel  on  the 
saccharine  mixture,  which  had  effected  the 
wonderful  change  !  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  pic- 
nic, where  I  was  the  centre  of  astonishment,  as, 
accompanied  by  a  persevering,  winged  throng, 
I  vainly  dashed  abont  with  more  than  a  single 
■■  bee  in  my  bonnet !" 

As  for  the  preparation  which  was  to  remove 
my  vexing,  tormenting  freckles,  it  but  too  ef- 
fectually fnlfilled  its  encagenient.  My  face  was 
as  completely  skinned  by  it.  as  was  my  tnnsue 
by  the  ice-cold  door-knob,  to  which  I  one  win- 
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ter's  day  applied  the  "unruly  member;"  an 
experiment  suggested  by  my  mischievous  bro- 
ther. After  much  bitter  experience,  1  fell  on  a 
mode  of  treatment  for  my  warts,  that  m.ade  them 
"fold  up  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  si- 
lently steal  away  ;"  but  it  was  only  to  give 
place  to  new  pests  of  the  same  kind,  which 
seemed  to  come  like  pigeons  to  an  "  old  pigeon 
ground, "in  greater  numbers  every  year  I  But 
enough  of  my  dabbling  in  quackery  for  my 
physical  deficiencies.  I  felt  that  the  higher, 
nobler  part  of  my  being  needed  too  its  purify- 
ing, renovating,  and  uplifting. 

How  I  thought  and  studied,  memorized  ac- 
cording to  rule  and  without  rule,  made  ab- 
stracts and  marginal  notes,  wrote  essays  and 
criticisms,  and  composed  high-sounding,  non- 
sensical verses ! 

I  read  Goethe,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and  Kant, 
and  planned  exquisite  conversations  on  the 
"me  and  tho  not  me,"  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  and  the  "  tendency  to  introspection, 
which  was  a  part  of  my  idiosyncrasy."  These 
interesting  discussions  were  doomed  to  be  only 
the  companions  of  my  solitude  ;  in  company  I 
was  painfully  ba.shful,  and  could  only  eject 
monosyllables  at  intervals,  and  then  resume  tho 
biting  of  my  nails,  which  seemed  the  only 
relief  to  the  gnawing  misery  which  prevailed 
within  me  as  soon  as  I  was  thrown  among  my 
fellow-beings. 

This  cruel,  blighting,  obscnring  bashfnlness 
must  be  overcome;  my  determination  was 
taken.  Society,  constant  mingling  in  gay 
scenes  was  recommended,  and  without  a  mur- 
mur I  bowed  my  head  to  the  necessary  stroke. 
Tall,  awkward,  and  silent,  I  frequented  publio 
places,  I  danced,  1  promenaded,  I  made  a  goose 
of  myself  generally.  After  months  of  such 
expel  ience,  I  was  not  able  to  see  a  gentleman 
approaching  me  for  convers.atiou  without  a 
painful  sense  that  my  face  was  on  fire,  and  my 
disfigured  hands  were  twisting  themselves  iu 
the  most  unlovely  contortions. 

Worn  out  with  my  effort  to  shine  in  society, 
I  gave  up  in  despair,  and  turned  my  thoughts 
to  my  moral  qualities.  I  read  all  the  quack 
works  on  the  perfection  of  human  nature ;  I 
labored  and  struggled  to  be  self-poiscd,  self- 
snstaincd,  pnre  and  noble,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  best  philosophers;  but  there 
was  ever  a  ."-inking  within  nie,  a  helpless  sense 
of  want  and  misery,  which  no  subtle  reasoning 
could  cast  out. 

One  happy  day  I  met  with  a  grand  old  Book 
■which  contained  recipes  for  the  cure  of  all  my 
defects,  either  by  rooting  them  out  or  by  ren- 
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dering  them  null  aud  void,  I  fouud  that  I  was 
not  a  creature  of  chance,  sent  into  the  world 
unfinit^hed,  to  be  eked  out  by  some  wonderful 
invention;  but  a  part  of  a  great  plan,  and 
doubtless  au  instrument  intended  for  some  pe- 
culiar work.  It  seemed  that  the  very  hairs  of 
my  head  were  numbered,  and  their  every  ciirve 
and  shade  foreknown.  One  who  knew  my  rain 
heart  had  put  vanity  far  from  me ;  a  Friend 
who  understood  my  pride  had  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  shine  in  the  arena  of  wit  or  reign 
mid  the  homage  of  the  drawing-room. 

For  my  wild  yearnings  there  was  a  solution  ! 
For  the  chaos  of  my  heart  there  was  a  regulat- 
ing power  !  I  had  done  with  quackery  forever  ! 
The  Grreat  Physician  had  cured  me  with  a  touch  ! 

I  have  never  married,  but  life  is  for  me  full 
of  joy.  There  are  tiny,  ror-e-tipped  fingers  that 
fondly  point  out  my  freckles  ;  there  are  young 
hands  that  admiringly  smooth  my  now  silvery 
hair  ;  there  are  hearts  that  love  me  in  spite  of 
my  many  defects  and  shortcomings. 

I  have  ceased  to  care  for  my  appearance,  or 
to  waste  my  time  in  profitless  self-scrutiny.  I 
have  tried  to  love  aud  to  be  useful,  and  a  better 
joy  has  sprung  up  for  me  than  follows  the  belle 
iu  her  triumph  or  the  vain  beauty  encircled  by 
her  frivolous  admirers. 


THE  VOICES. 


BT    WILLIE    E.     PABOR. 


A  TOCSG  child  lay  where  the  water  flowed 
From  a  little  spring  near  the  beaten  road. 
And  flowing  away  among  the  trees 
Tirew  into  a  river  hy  dej,'rees. 
The  summer's  stin  and  the  summer's  heat, 
The  butterfly  chase  by  eager  feet, 
Had  tiled  the  child,  aud  he  lay  at  rest 
On  Llie  green  sward  by  the  streamlet's  breast. 
In  murmurs  the  cool  stream  flowed  alonir. 
And  the  birds  of  summer  sang  their  song, 
And  the  roses  bloomed  their  life  away 
On  the  languid  breeze  of  the  sultry  day  ; 
And  there  as  he  lay  the  young  child's  eyes 
Beheld  a  form  in  an  angel's  guise, 
And  a  voice,  low  as  a  mother's  prayer, 
Was  heard  as  if  in  the  upper  air — 
"O  Spirit  of  Light !  the  future  trace 
On  the  pearly  lines  of  the  young  child's  face. 
And  say  if  the  coming  years  for  him 
Are  with  pleasure  bright  or  sorrow  dim." 

The  angel  bent  on  the  child  her  eye. 
And  sweet  and  sad  came  her  low  leply — 
•'  The  warp  and  the  woof  of  life  I  se*^, 
But  I  may  nut  trace  his  destiny  ; 
I  see  two  paths,  aud  I  see  two  hands, 
Each  beckoning  on  to  distant  lands, 
And  I  see  a  thousand  pager  feet 
Hurrying  on  their  fate  to  meet," 


The  angel  paused  ;  aud  from  upper  air 
Came  the  voice  low  as  a  mother's  prayer — 
■'  O  Spirit  of  Light !  look  once  again! 
The  veil  uf  tho  future  rend  iu  twuiu, 
And  tell  me  which  hand  the  child  will  tate 
Of  the  two  that  beckon,  for  sweet  love's  t-ake." 

"Both  paths  are  fair,  and  both  beckoning  hatids,'* 
Said  the  angel,  "  lead  to  sunny  lauds 
At  first,  and  the  fairest  roses  grow 
At  either  gate  !  but  not  always  so  ; 
One  path  is  narrow  and  one  is  wide, 
And  at  starting  they  are  side  by  side  ; 
But  I  see  them  turn  aside  at  last. 
And  over  one  there's  a  shadow  cast ; 
But  I  cannot  tell,  though  for  sweet  love's  sake, 
Which  uf  the  two  roads  the  child  will  take." 

Then  another  voice,  as  if  from  the  stream, 
Took  up  the  low  burden  of  the  theme, 
Siiyiug,  "Pledjre  the  child  to  water  clear, 
Aud  I'll  watch  over  him,  year  by  year." 

"And  who  are  you?"  said  the  voice  in  air  ; 

"And  who  are  you?"  said  the  aogel  fair; 

'*  I  am  a  Fpirit  without  pretence," 
Baid  the  voice  ;  "  my  name  is  Temperance  ; 
I  walked  with  Adam  in  Paradise, 
And  now,  when  his  children  live  in  vice, 
1  plead  with  the  erring  and  guide  the  feet 
Of  the  young  to  where  cool  waters  meet ; 
Health,  wealth,  and  strength  at  my  hand  await 
Who  walk  with  me  fear  no  adverse  fate; 
The  storm  may  come  and  the  tempest  sweep, 
The  winds  wail  over  the  restless  deep, 
But  safe  iu  haven  are  they  who  stand 
In  ranks  of  Temperance  through  the  land. 
I  "m  the  widow's  friend,  the  orphan's  guide, 
The  shield  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 
The  rock  of  strength  to  the  ones  that  ruam. 
And  the  light  of  loving  ones  at  home." 

Then  the  voice  in  air  and  the  angel  fair 

Said,  "  Take  the  young  child  and  lead  him  when 

The  tides  of  Temperance  bathe  the  soul, 

And  waves  of  health  aud  happiness  roll. 

Take  him  and  make  him  to  all  his  kiud 

As  strength  to  the  weak  and  sight  to  the  blind. 

Though  in  the  future  we  canuot  see, 

Tet  faith  reveals  the  child's  destiny." 

Then  the  voice  in  air  and  the  angel  fair 
Faded  away  iu  the  summer  air. 
And  the  child,  at  rest  beside  the  stream. 
Awoke,  and  lo  I  it  was  all  a  dream  ; 
But  the  voices  of  that  summer  day 
Through  life  his  memory  kept  alway. 


The  Human  Voice.— God  has  made  the  whole 
earth  vocal  with  sweet  sounds.  The  untravelled 
forest  echoes  the  notes  of  the  wild  bird,  and  the 
habitations  of  men  are  made  glad  by  the  song  of 
the  feathered  minstrel.  But,  above  all,  the  hu- 
man voice,  that  combines  the  highest  charm  of 
sweet  sounds  with  the  inspiration  of  thought,  is 
given  for  no  ordinary  purpose  of  earthly  pleas- 
ure. In  its  whisper  of  affection  how  grateful ! 
For  its  participation  iu  joy  how  unspeakable  ! 
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I.v  liereasy-cUairbeliiiul  lliostove,  in  thesnug- 
gest  coruer  of  tUu  louui,  sat  the  iuvalid  wife  and 
uiotUer,  wrapped  in  a  large  sliawl ;  }«t  she 
shivered  oci;;isionalIy  ad  the  wind  swept  iu 
fearful  gusts  around  the  house,  and  roared  and 
shrieked  in  the  (Jhimuey,  while  the  snow  beat 
heavily  against  the  windows,  and,  sifting 
through  the  uhinks,  lay  in  little  drifts  upon  the 
wiudow-sills  and  on  the  carpet  just  below.  All 
day  long  the  storm  had  been  raging,  and  it 
seemed  only  to  increase  as  night  and  darkness 
deepened. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stove  a  table  was  drawn 
np  so  as  to  bring  it  a  little  more  within  the 
limits  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  as  John  Fletcher 
said.  The  young  gentleman  himself,  a  tall, 
well-developed  youth  of  eighteen,  with  his 
stockinged  feet  upon  the  stove-hearth,  was 
beuding  in  a  very  studious  attitude  over  a  Latin 
author,  quite  uncertain  iu  his  own  mind  whe- 
ther, after  all,  he  was  likely  to  pass  muster 
in   his  examination   before   the  authorities  of 

College,  and  be  allowed  to  enter  so  much 

in  advance  as  he  wished.  His  sister  Rose,  a 
year  and  a  half  younger  than  himself,  was 
seated  near  him,  getting  her  materials  in  readi- 
ness foT  making  him  the  much-needed  pair  of 
slippers,  which  slippers,  be  it  understood,  were 
to  outshine  anything  of  the  sort  that  college 
student  had  ever  worn  before. 

Perfect  quiet  reigned  in  the  room.  Rose  was 
fully  occupied  iu  sorting  her  worsteds  and 
studying  her  pattern,  while  John  now  and 
then  turned  the  leaves  of  his  dictionary  impa- 
tiently, vexed  that  he  could  not  render  this, 
that,  or  the  other  passage  perfectly  without  its 
aid.  Meantime  the  mother  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  closing  and  unclosing  her  eyes  by  turns, 
knitting  her  forehead  and  catching  her  breath 
quickly  sometimes,  as  if  with  sudden  pain,  and 
at  every  fresh  gust  of  wind  she  started  and 
drew  her  shawl  a  little  more  closely  around  her 
shoulders.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  for 
the  most  part  mild,  patient,  resigned  ;  other- 
wise there  was  no  trace  of  beauty.  The  cheek 
was  very  pale,  the  eye  sunken,  the  hair  pre- 
maturely streaked  with  silver.  What  wonder  ? 
Since  that  blooming  daughter  was  a  wailing 
infant,  she  had  not  known  health,  and  for  six 
years  she  had  been  the  almost  helpless  victim 
of  .spinal  disease,  passing  her  time  between  her 


bed  and  her  chair,  lifted  from  one  to  the  other 
in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  now,  iu  his 
absence,  by  this  stalwart  son. 

The  door  opened  from  the  kitchen,  and,  work- 
basket  iu  hand,  a  lady  entered  ;  a  young  lady, 
we  h.id  well  nigh  said,  for  she  looked  almost 
youthful  in  the  soft  light  of  the  astral  lamp, 
with  such  a  rich  glow  upon  her  cheek.  She 
was  tall,  and  not  ungraceful  in  her  form  ami 
movements.  The  head  was  not  perfectly  well- 
shaped,  nor  the  features  wry  regular;  yet  the 
auburn  hair  was  parted  so  smoothly  from  the 
fair  forehead,  the  whole  face  was  so  fair,  the 
eye  turned  and  lighted  so  quickly  when  yon 
spoke  to  her,  the  mouth  parted  into  smiles  so 
easily  and  so  sweetly,  she  was  most  agreeable 
to  look  upon,  certainly,  if  not  positively  hand- 
some.   Her  age  it  was  quite  impossible  to  guess. 

The  three  occupants  of  the  room  looked  up 
as  she  entered.  Rose,  being  nearest  the  door, 
smilingly  ottered  her  comfortable  seat,  situated 
as  it  was,  too,  most  convenient  to  the  light, 
and  retired  herself  a  little  farther  from  the 
stove.  Deborah  Fletcher,  after  a  little  gentle 
opposition,  took  the  vacated  chair,  and,  setting 
her  basket  upon  the  table,  took  therefiom  a  bit 
of  snowy  linen,  and  applied  herself  diligently  to 
stitching.  The  various  articles  of  apparel,  useful 
and  otherwise,  that  were  to  form  our  student's 
outfit  had  kept  her  eyes  and  fingers  in  rapid  play 
for  some  weeks  past.  John,  indeed,  declared 
that  they  made  almost  as  much  fuss  "fixing" 
him  off  for  college  as  they  would,  when  tlie 
proper  time  came,  iu  getting  Rose  ready  to  bo 
married.  John  was  a  little  given  to  extrava- 
gance, however;  he  w.as  not  to  have  a  stock  of 
clothes  reasonably  sufficient  to  last  a  lifetime, 
and  a  bride  generally  does. 

"Well,  Aunt  Deborah,  "said  Rose,  "our  new 
girl  is  going  to  be  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them, 
I  suppose.  You  give  her  all  the  directions 
about  breakfast  the  night  beforehand,  and  then 
get  up  in  the  mofning  as  early  as  she  does  to 
see  that  she  atteuds  to  them." 

Deborah  smiled  a  reply  to  this  ;  but  she  was 
looking  anxiously  towards  her  sister-in-law, 

"  You  feel  worse  than  usual  to-night,  1  'm 
afraid,  Sarah." 

"O  no;  I 'm  a  little  more  nervous,  that's 
all.  Uow  the  wind  does  blow  !"  as  a  wilder 
blast  thau  ever  shook  uTery  door  and  window- 
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pane.     "The  whole  house  fairly  rocks.     It  is  a 

lirearlful  iiiylit." 

John  had  not  observed  his  mother's  dis- 
qnietude  before.  He  laid  aside  his  books  in- 
stantly now,  ilung  open  the  stove  door,  crowded 
in  more  wood,  and,  with  the  clatter  of  poker 
and  tongs,  created  altogether  qnite  a  diversion. 

"Anything  but  a  snowstorm  tliis  time  of 
year,"  said  he,  shivering  and  holding  out  both 
hands  towards  the  fire.  "  The  tenth  of  April — 
it  is  ridiculous  I  I  shall  emigrate  to  a  milder 
climate  as  soon  as  I  am  my  own  master.  I 
won't  live  up  here  in  these  frozen  regions  any 
longer." 

"The  tenth  of  April?  so  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Fletcher.  "Why,  Deborah,  it  is  your  birth- 
day.    Had  you  thought  of  it  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  thought  of  it  the  first  thing 
this  morning." 

"  Wliy  didn't  you  mention  it.  Aunt  Deborah  ?" 
said  .lohn.  "  We  would  have  had  a  little  bit  of 
a  celebration." 

"Thank  you,"  she  answered,  laughing;  "but 
ladies  of  my  age  do  not  care  to  have  much 
notice  taken  of  their  birthdays  ;  the  less  said 
about  them  the  better,  generally." 

"How  old  are  you,  aunty?"  queried  Kose, 
who  had  no  memory  for  dates.  "I  never  can 
keep  the  run  of  it." 

"Tell  her  twenty-six  or  seven,"  suggested 
the  nepliew;  "you  might  pass  yourself  olf 
easily  for  that." 

"  Perliaps.  But  what  are  yoii  going  to  do 
with  that  faithful  witness,  the  old  family  Bible 
there  ?  '  Deborah  Fletcher,  born  so  and  so,'  all 
down  in  black  and  white,  in  my  father's  own 
handwriting — to  say  nothing  of  the  three  or 
four  uncles  and  aunts  still  alive,  who  stand 
ready  to  give  in  their  testimony  on  the  shortest 
notice.  No,  it  won't  do ;  I  am  thirty-five. 
Rosy,  dear,  at  your  service.  Dreadful,  isn't 
it?" 

Rose  evidently  thought  it  was,  judging  from 
the  expression  of  her  face.  Her  aunt  regarded 
her  with  much  amusement. 

"  It  is  not  so  very  bad,  after  all,"  patting  the 
plump  cheek.  "  You  are  looking  at  it  in  the 
light  of  childish  prejudices  and  girlish  notions. 
By  and  by,  when  you  occupy  a  difl'erent  stand- 
point, you  will  be  surprised  to  see  bow  different 
it  appears.  I  don't  think  of  myself  as  very  old, 
I  assure  you,  and  certainly  I  do  not  feel  Ilium 
fuit  to  be  written  upon  all  my  joys.  The  little 
Latin  I  am  mistress  of  I  get  off  occasionally  for  - 
your  beuefit ;  you  understand,  Mr.  John." 

"But  seriously,  now.  Aunt  Deborah,"  said 
Rose,    "  don't  you  wish  sometimes  that   you 


could  be  set  back  agaiu — be  young  once  more 
as  I  am  now  ?" 

"Never  I"  She  spoke  very  decidedly,  and 
her  brow  contracted  for  a  moment  as  if  with  a 
painful  memory.  Then  she  laughed  lightly. 
"What  do  you  think.  Rose?  At  your  age  I 
was  a  tall,  overgrown,  awkward  girl — taken  to 
be  a  great  deal  older  than  I  was  always — aiid 
very  plain,  looking  every  way  ;  with  red  hair, 
John,  your  particular  aversion." 

"  It  has  darkened,  then,  until  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  color  in  the  world,''  said  the  young 
gentleman,  passing  his  hand  caressingly  over 
the  soft  and  shining  bands  as  she  bent  her  head 
again  over  her  work.  "  And  yon  have  but 
just  a  good  height  and  stately  proportions  now, " 
glancing  disparagingly  at  his  sister,  who  was 
decidedly  under- sized. 

"And  everybody  is  always  telling  you  yon 
have  such  a  youthful  face,  so  fair  and  fresh,'' 
added  Rose,  not  condescending  to  notice  tlie 
slighting  expression  directed  townrds  herself. 
"  Is  she  really  prettier  now  than  she  was  when 
a  young  girl,  mother?" 

"  Much  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fletcher,  with  in- 
voluntary earnestness.  She  sighed  as  she 
spoke.  Was  she  thinking  how  beautiful  she 
herself  had  been  considered  once  ?  How  worn 
and  faded  she  was  now  ?  But  the  pang  passed 
in  a  moment.  She  looked  towards  her  sister-in- 
law  with  affectionate  admiration.  "  You  never 
looked  otherwise  than  well  in  the  eyes  of  your 
friends,  j'ou  know,  Deborah,  though  you  seem 
to  grow  handsomer  and  handsomer  every  year." 

Rose  was  in  deep  reflection.  The  subject 
appeared  to  he  one  of  great  interest  to  her. 
"After  all,"  she  said,  slowly,  "I  should  want 
to  be  always  young  if—"  if  she  never  married, 
perhaps  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  left  the 
sentence  incomplete.  "  It  seems  to  me  it  must 
be  very  unpleasant  passing  through  the  tran- 
sition stages  out  of  girlhood  into — " 

"  Old  maidenhood,"  laughed  Deborah,  as  her 
niece  hesitated. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  ;  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  by  experience.  All  things  continue  with  me 
just  as  they  were  from  the  beginning.  Properly 
speaking,  I  never  had  a  young  ladyhood,  so  I 
had  not  that  to  lose.  The  girls  at  school  were 
forever  talking  of  my  good,  sober,  motherly 
ways,  and  treating  me  accordingly  ;  while  to 
youwg  men  I  was  never  anything  but  a  kind  of 
aunt  or  elder  sister.  They  all  liked  me,  I  be- 
lieve :  they  were  fond  of  me  in  a  certain  way — 
just  as  my  nephews  and  nieces  are  now.  It  is 
all  one  and  the  same.     I  see  no  difference." 

Rose  puzzled   over  this  aspect  of  the  case 
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awhile  in  silence.  "  But,  Aunt  Deborah,"  she 
said,  !it  last,  "  you  had  a  ^'eat  many  geiitlemeu 
fiieuds  and  correspondents.  Tim  other  day, 
when  you  were  looking  over  old  letters,  1  saw 
p.ickages  lahelled  '  I'oter  Hartley,'  '  Heury 
Cooper, '  '  Thomas  Barton, '  '  Edward' — I  don't 
know  wliat.  I  thought  surely  some  of  them 
were — " 

"If  you  thought  any  of  these  gentlemen  more 
thau  friends  to  me,  my  dear,  yoa  were  mistaken. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  letters  you  might  not 
See.  Some  are  of  a  purely  literary  character  ; 
some  ask  advice — just  as  Joiin  here,  when  he 
gets  into  a  scrape,  always  comes  to  me  ;  some 
are  confidential,  bursting  wiih  a  happy  secret, 
JQSt  as  this  same  .Jolin,  when  he  falls  in  love 
and  is  accepted,  won't  be  able  to  rest  a  minute 
until  I  know  it  and  offer  my  congratulations." 

John  laughed  and  blushed  a  little.  "  You  'd 
be  the  grandest  woman  to  go  to,  aunty,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  don't  doubt.  It  was 
raeau  of  those  fellows,  though.  I  don't  like 
them  at  all.     They  showed  very  bad  taste." 

"Why?  Because  they  didn't  choose  mu  for 
a  wife  ?  I  bear  them  no  ill-will  upon  that  ac- 
count, I  assure  you." 

"  And  so.  Aunt  Deborah,  you — never — had," 
began  Rose. 

"  Do  see  tliat  girl !"  exclaimed  John.  "  Aunt 
Deborah,  it  's  a  case  of  life  and  death.  You  'II 
have  to  tell  her  whether  3'ou  ever  had  any 
offers,  or  whether  you  are  an  old  maid  strictly 
from  necessity." 

"  I  never  had  any  that  I  cared  to  accept,  it 
appears,"  she  answered,  calmly. 

Rose  looked  at  her  quostioningly,  wondering 
if  there  had  ever  been  any  one  whom  she  would 
have  accepted  had  the  opportunity  been  af- 
forded. But  she  did  not  quite  dare  put  such 
an  inquiry  into  words. 

"  Speaking  of  old  letters,"  said  John,  after  a 
little  pause,  "  wasn't  there  a  package  from 
Uncle  Charles  among  the  rest  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  remember.     No." 

"Why,"  and  Johu  looked  towards  his  annt 
as  he  spoke,  "I  recollect,  when  he  was  here  for 
that  visit  he  made  us  so  long  ago  (you  were 
away,  you  know.  Aunt  Deborah — it  was  when 
Aunt  Maria  was  so  sick  and  died),  he  inquired 
very  particularly  after  you,  calling  you  his  old 
corresponrlent,  and  regretted  so  much  he  could 
uot  see  you." 

Mrs.  Fletcher  had  been  looking  uneasy  for 
some  time.  She  opened  her  lips  now  to  speak, 
and  then  closed  them  again  as  if  at  a  loss  just 
what  to  s.iy.  Deborah's  color  rose  a  little  ;  she 
did  not  answer  quite  readily. 


"  Yes,  he  was  one  of  my  very  good  friends, 
too.     I  have  his  letters  somewhere." 

"  I  don't  think  he  's  been  a  very  affectionate 
brother  to  you,  mother,"  remarked  John. 
"  Just  that  one  visit  was  all  he  ever  made  you  ! 
And  Aunt  Jane  has  never  been  at  all.  Father 
writes  that  perhaps  he  shall  be  able  to  persuade 
him  to  come  up  with  him  now  from  Albany  ; 
but  the  Legislature  will  be  breaking  up  just  at 
the  time  when  the  roads  are  most  execrable, 
and  I  fancy  he  will  give  us  the  slip,  after  all." 

Deborah  was  turning  her  work  nervously. 
She  bent  her  head,  too,  as  if  her  eyesight  were 
failing  her  a  little.     Mrs.  Fletcher  answered — 

"  Seventy  miles  by  stage,  my  son,  takes 
rather  more  time  thau  a  hard-working  lawyer 
cau  well  spare.  And  you  know  he  always 
speaks  of  his  wife  as  very  delicate.  When  we 
get  our  new  railroad,  he  promises  that  we  shall 
see  him  often." 

(The  reader  will  understand  that  tlie  scene 
of  our  story  is  laid  in  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  New  York.  Mrs.  Fletcher's  brother, 
Charles  Stephens,  resided  in  quite  anothei' 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  facilities  of  commu- 
nication at  that  time  were  not  such  as  to  favor 
much  intercourse  except  by  letter.  The  broth- 
ers-in-law, however,  were  spending  the  winter 
together  in  the  capital.  Mr.  Stephens  was  a 
Senator  ;  the  other  a  Representative.) 

"  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  see  him  again  some 
time  or  other  ;  I  liked  him  so  much.  He  is  a 
right  noble  fellow  ;  I  think  I  am  going  to  be 
like  him." 

"John,"  said  Mi-s.  Fletcher,  suddenly,  "I 
think  I  must  go  to  bed  soon.  Just  step  in  and 
light  my  fire,  will  you  ?  Betsy  made  it  all 
ready,  I  believe,  this  morning.  And  do  put  up 
your  sewing,  Deborah;  you  look  tired." 

"  I  am  uot  tired."  She  began  to  told  up  Iwr 
work  immediately,  however.  "  I  wish  there 
was  something  I  could  do  for  yoa.  The  wind 
does  not  blow  quite  so  h.ird  as  it  did,  I  think. 
I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  sleep." 

Johu  was  out  of  the  room  ten  minntes,  per- 
haps. Rose  was  just  saying,  "I  cau  get  mother 
to  bed  without  your  help,  Aunt  Deborah," 
when  he  returned. 

"I  second  the  motion,"  he  responded, 
promptly.  He  had  been  thinking  up  a  bright 
thought  while  waiting  for  bis  lire  to  bum.  "  I 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Rose,  the  sooner  you  qualify 
yourself  to  get  along  without  her  the  better. 
We  sha'n't  keep  her  always." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  many  offers  she 
may  have  had  iu  her  younger  days,  but  I  know 
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she 's  had  more  lately  than  any  lady  in  the 
town,  and  she  's  likely  to  have  more  and  more 
every  year  for  a  dozen  years  to  come.  The  old 
excuse  that  she  can't  be  spared  from  us  won't 
serve  her  much  longer,  now  that  you  are  getting 
so  much  a  woman,  and  we  shall  have  her 
spirited  away  in  spite  of  everything." 

"Don't  he  uneasy,"  said  Deborah,  smiling; 
"there  is  no  danger." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  '11  bet  any- 
thing now  that,  after  having  lived  a  single  wo- 
man so  long,  you  'U  end  by  marrying  after  all. 
It 's  the  way  old  maids  do,  sooner  or  later.  They 
are  never  satislied  without  making  a  trial  of  the 
conjugal  state  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  I 
tell  you  it's  gospel  truth" — waxing  eloquent 
as  Deborah  shook  her  head,  still  slightly  smil- 
ing. "Just  look  around  and  see  what  has 
happened^  right  in  our  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, to  the  most  confirmed,  inveterate 
cases.  There  was  Betsy  Brown,  fifty-six  years 
old  if  she  was  a  day,  and  wholly  dried  up  and 
gone  to  seed,  to  all  appearances.  Yet  first  any 
body  knew  she  was  metamorphosed  into  Abram 
Johnson's  third  wife,  with  ten  sous  and  daugh- 
ters ready  furnished  to  her  hands.  And  Phebe 
White,  the  tailoress,  forty  and  past  without 
doubt ;  the  gossips  made  lier  out  much  older 
than  that,  but,  as  she  never  would  tell  her  age, 
of  course  they  took  care  to  pitch  the  figure  at 
least  high  enough.  What  has  she  done  but 
gone  and  married  Peter  Franklin  with  all  his 
butter  and  cheese,  and  his  six  little  ones  to 
look  after,  though  she  doesn't  know  the  first 
thing  about  dairy-work,  and  never  had  the  care 
of  a  child  in  her  life.  A  pretty  time  she  has  of 
it,  they  say,  in  her  new  sphere  of  action. 
She  's  wished  Iierself  back  in  the  good  old  com- 
pany of  her  press-board  and  her  goose,  a  great 
many  times,  I  guess.  But  "you  see  what  you 
are  coming  to,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  my  dear 
John." 

"  No  ?  You  don't  see  your  danger  as  I  do, 
then.  Why,  you  are  the  most  eligible  woman 
there  is  anywhere  around  for  a  second  or  third 
wife.  All  the  widowers  in  town  have  got  their 
eyes  on  you — Deacon  Adams,  and  Squire  Bron- 
Bon,  and  Judge  Armstrong,  and  I  don't  know 
Iiow  many  more.  I  see  how  they  look  at  you 
in  church ;  I  know  wliat  they  are  thinking. 
They  liave  all  your  various  recommendations 
carefully  considered  and  at  their  tongues'  end, 
you  may  depend.  '  Snug  little  property ;  smart, 
capable,  energetic  woman ;  understands  all 
kinds  of  business — manages  everything  about 
the  house,  you  know,  her  brother's  wife  is  such 


an  invalid ;  good-looking,  too,  and  the  sweetest- 
tempered  creature  in  the  world  ;  capital  to  get 
along  and  bring  up  children  :  look  at  that  fine 
nephew  and  niece  of  hers,  if  you  want  a  speci- 
men." 

Here  John  broke  down  laughing  and  out  of 
breath.  His  auditors  were  laughing,  too,  but 
not  with  quite  so  keen  an  appreciation  of  his 
wit  as  he  thought  it  deserved. 

"You  are  not  altogether  indebted  to  me  for 
your  good  qu.alities — if  you  have  any,"  said 
Deborah.  "  Your  parents  have  had  something 
to  do  in  making  you  what  you  are." 

John  stood  at  the  back  of  his  motlier's  chair, 
ready  to  trundle  lier  into  her  own  room.  He 
lifted  one  of  her  thin  hands  and  pressed  it  be- 
tween both  his  most  afi'ectionately. 

"Of  course.  You  get  all  the  credit  of  it 
though,  with  those  plaguy  widowers,  aunty.  I 
declare,  1  'm  almost  sorry  Rose  and  I  are  such 
model  young  peoplf',  if  it 's  going  to  be  the 
means  of  our  losing  you.  I  sha'n't  have  any 
peace  of  my  life  while  I  am  away.  Every  time 
I  hear  of  any  poor  woman's  dying  I  sliall  trem- 
ble in  my  shoes — and  slippers,  if  I  ever  get 
them — saying  to  myself,  '  There  's  another  va- 
cancy which  Aunt  Deborah  will  be  invited  to 
fill  in  a  year  or  so,  I  suppose.'  However,  there 
is  no  use  in  struggling  against  fate.  Some  day 
you  are  sure  to  get  your  feelings  worked  upon 
by  the  siglit  of  some  poor  man  left  forlorn  and 
desolate,  with  his  two  or  three  or  lialf  dozen 
motherless  little  ones,  and  you  '11  feel  it  your 
duty  to  try  and  comfort  him,  and  see  how  use- 
ful you  can  make  yourself.  See  if  you  don't, 
now." 

Mrs.  Fletcher  had  been  undressed  and  laid 
carefully  in  bed.  Rose  lingered,  passing  her 
hand  softly  over  the  pale  forehead,  stroking  the 
gray  hair,  and  striving  by  every  gentle  endeavor 
to  soothe  away  the  pain  which  every  movement 
increased  to  such  acuteuess.  Gradually  the 
face  grew  quiet  in  expression  ;  the  patient 
sufferer  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  tendej'ly  at 
her  daughter. 

"  That  will  do,  darling  ;  I  am  better  now. 
But  you  had  better  come  to  bed  yourself  soon. 
And  tell  John  not  to  sit  up  late." 

Rose  still  lingered.  "Mother,"  slie  said, 
speaking  very  low,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. Wasn't  Aunt  Deborah  in  love  with  some 
one  once  ?" 

Mrs.  Fletcher  was  taken  by  surprise.  She 
did  not  answer,  but  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  quite  enough. 

"  Mother,  was  it  Uncle  Charles  V 
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Mrs.  Fletcher  was  more  aud  more  astonished. 
Sli(>  had  hardly  begun  to  realize  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  a  child  no  longer. 

"  Wliat  a  womanly  acnteness  you  are  eet- 
tin;:,  Rose.  But  you  must  never  speak  of  this 
again.  If  your  aunt  ever  liad  any  such  uu- 
liappiness,  she  bore  it  iu  siU'nce  and  alone.  I 
knew  nothing  but  what  I  suspected,  and  I  may 
liave  been  mistaken.  I  never  mentioned  my 
suspicions  even  to  your  father,  and  my  brother 
did  not  dream  of  such  a  thing,  I  know.  Rose!" 
after  a  pause,  "don't  look  so  excited,  and  get 
your  sympathies  so  wrought  up.  All  this  was 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  yon  must  remem- 
ber. If  she  could  have  met  Charles  oftener, 
seen  him  with  wife  and  daughter,  she  would 
have  grown  quite  easy  concerning  hini  very 
soon.  As  it  is,  it  has  not  been  a  settled  grief 
with  her  at  all  ;  don't  let  your  romantic  little 
head  suppose  it  has.  It  is  only  a  painful  re- 
membrance coming  up  occasionally  like  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  cloud.  I  know  no  happier 
woman  than  she  is.  How  can  she  be  otherwise 
than  happ.v,  so  unselfishly  as  she  lives,  so  faith- 
fully as  she  discharges  every  duty  ?  Let  it  be 
.1  lesson  to  you,  my  child." 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  young  girl  swam  in 
tears.  "It  will  be  my  own  fault,"  she  whis- 
pered, "if  I  am  not  all  a  woman  ought  to  be. 
Such  a  noble  aunt,  such  a  sweet,  patient  mother 
as  I  have  had  for  my  teacliers.  Her  life  aud 
yours  are  both  better  tlum  any  sermon." 

Deborah  Fletcher  went  to  her  own  room. 
Wiud  and  snow  were  beating  against  the  win- 
dow. A  wintry  frostiness  was  in  the  air.  She 
heeded  nothing.  Barring  her  door,  as  if  glad 
to  shut  the  whole  world  out,  and  setting  her 
liaht  down  upon  a  large  old-fashioned  piece  of 
furniture,  half  bureau,  Iialf  writing-desk,  at 
which  she  always  read  and  wrote,  she  threw  a 
shawl  liastily  around  her  and  began  pacing 
restlessly  to  and  fro.  Memories  anrl  associa- 
tions had  just  been  awakened  which  would  not 
at  once  be  laid  to  rest,  and  the  flushed  cheek, 
the  dilated  eye,  and  the  compressed  mouth, 
bore  witness  to  the  power  these  memories  bad 
to  give  her  pain. 

It  was  but  for  a  little.  Gradually  the  step 
grew  gentle  and  regular,  and  a,  softened  ex- 
pression came  to  the  face.  She  even  smiled  in 
wonder  and  pity  for  her  weakness  as  she  sat 
down  before  her  desk  and  quietly  reflected. 
How  wrong  and  foolish  she  was  in  calling  up 
what  was  so  long  past,  and  feeling  it  again  as 
if  it  were  actual  and  present !  And  what  was 
it,  after  all !     II,ad  her  girlhood,  of  which  she 


had  been  thinking  so  bitterly,  really  been  an 
unhappy  one,  upou  the  whole  ?  Trne,  the 
lightness,  the  grace,  the  nameless  charm  of 
youth  had  not  been  hers  ;  she  had  never  known 
the  tribute  which  such  things  bring  to  their 
possessor,  .and  because  of  this  there  liad  some- 
times been  a  pang  at  her  heart  which  none 
knew  of  or  suspected.  But  had  she,  therefore, 
been  lonely  or  neglected  f  No.  Both  with  her 
own  sex  and  the  other  she  had  been  a  favorite 
even,  and  for  attentions  of  a  curtain  sort  she 
had  never  lacked.  How  pleased  her  young 
friends  always  were  to  have  her  with  them  ! 
what  confidence  they  had  reposed  in  her!  what 
dependence  placed  upon  her  judgment  I  How 
had  all  little  misunderstandings  among  the 
girls,  all  lovers'  quarrels  been  left  for  lier  to 
settle  I  Who  could  reconcile  and  smooth  mattera 
all  around  so  well  as  she  ?  The  love,  the  friend- 
ship, the  gratitude  she  had  received  in  return 
were  something,  certainly.  Though  she  had 
not  relished  the  unenviable  superiority  of  her 
position,  though  she  had  inly  wished  it  dif- 
ferent then,  could  anything  have  been  so  plea- 
sant to  remember  and  to  look  back  to  now  ? 

One  dark  cloud  there  had  been  at  the  last. 
Yes ;  its  shadow  reached  far  forw.ard ;  it  fell  upon 
her  even  now.  Charles  Stephens  she  had  loved  ; 
there  had  been  a  time  when  she  believed  that 
he  loved  her.  His  letters — she  tnnk  from  a 
secret  drawer  the  package,  and,  not  loosening 
the  ribbon  which  confined  them,  held  them  in 
her  hand,  steadily  g.azing  at  them — there  had 
been  only  kindness  and  friendship  in  them,  but 
she  had  read  much  more  from  them  once.  Tlie 
words  had  carried  a  deeper  meaning  than  they 
bore  now,  interpreted  as  they  liad  been  by  the 
response  of  her  own  heart,  and  for  a  brief,  brief 
season  she  had  lived  in  a  bewiUlering  dream  of 
happiness,  wholly  given  up  to  bliudness  and 
delusion. 

Well,  the  delusion  had  been  rudely  broken  ; 
that  letter — she  singled  it  out  with  her  eye  from 
all  the  others — that  letter  came,  telling  her  of 
his  successful  love  for  another,  and  asking  her 
congratulation.  This  she  had  freely  tendered  ; 
but  then  she  had  knelt  in  her  wild  agony,  and 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  lay  down  the  life  which 
had  no  longer  any  charm.  God,  in  His  good- 
ness, had  pardoned  her  that  sinful  prayer ;  he 
had  spared  the  life  she  wonld  so  recklessly 
have  flung  away,  and  made  it  a  most  precious 
gift — if  not  to  herself,  to  others.  Unalloyed 
health,  energy,  capacity  had  been  granted  her, 
and  3  constant  field  for  the  employment  and 
exercise  of  all  her  powers.  To  her  brother's 
wife — 0  how  Hght  her  own  trial  in  comparison 
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■H-ith  tliat  of  one  who  must  simply  suCer  and  be 
still ! — to  her  brother's  wife  she  had  been  a  ne- 
cessity ;  to  the  cliildreu  everything.  Her  days 
liad  been  crowned  with  usefnlness,  and  now  she 
was  reaping  Iier  reward.  In  blessing  others, 
linw  blessed  she  had  at  length  become  herself! 
Where  was  there  3,  wife  and  mother  so  honored, 
so  beloved,  so  glad  as  she  ? 

Deborah's  prayer  that  night  was  like  a  song 
of  praise. 

Towards  the  evening  of  a  very  warm  day  in 
the  month  of  .Inly,  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  Deborah 
were  sitting  quietly  together.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
now  for  tlie  first  time  introiiuced  to  the  notice 
of  the  re.ider,  was  leaning  out  of  a  window  in 
the  back  part  of  the  room,  watching,  with 
some  fatherly  pride,  the  neat  little  figure  of 
Rose,  as  she  fiitted  hither  and  thither  among 
the  flower-bordered  alleys  of  the  garden,  water- 
ing-pot in  hand.  lie  drew  in  his  head,  however, 
and  faced  about  quickly  as  he  heard  the  click 
of  the  front  gate  and  the  sound  of  John's  step 
in  the  hall.  Glancing  at  the  large,  powerfully- 
built  frame,  the  kindly,  hearty,  yet  roguish 
expression  of  face,  we  see  at  once  where  the 
said  John  got  some  of  his  principal  characteris- 
tics. 

"Another  letter  from  Uncle  Charles,  mother. " 
And  the  young  gentleman  tossed  it  playfully 
into  her  lap  ;  then  he  drew  her  chair  up  to  the 
window,  that  she  might  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  daylight  that  yet  remained. 

"  Charles  is  growing  very  brotherly  indeed, 
since  his  wife's  death,"  remarked  the  husband, 
dryly,  as  Mis.  Fletcher  proceeded  to  unfold  and 
read  the  letter,  first  to  herself,  and  then  aloud. 
"The  only  trouble  is  that  his  letters  are  just 
alike.  He  's  written  you  four  or  five  in  as 
many  weeks,  all  precisely  to  the  same  efl^'ect." 

"  Poor  Charles  !"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  sighing. 
Deborah  was  looking  absently  another  way. 

Mr.  Fletcher  regarded  them  very  gravely  for 
a  moment ;  then  he  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  I 
have  heard  women  called  quick  to  take  a  hint," 
he  remarked;  "but  you  are  both  of  you  as 
blind  as  bats.  I  wonder  now  if  it 's  worth  my 
while  to  try  to  beat  anytliing  into  yon  ?  Just 
observe  what  he  s.ays,  won't  you  ?  '  His  own 
grief  and  loneliness  he  can  endure  better  than 
the  sight  of  his  daughter's.  Tlio  aunt  who 
wmild  gladly  receive  her  into  her  family  is  a 
most  injudicious  person,  with  whom  he  cannot 
t'liuk  of  leaving  her.  He  cannot  have  her  at 
home  simply  with  the  servants ;  be  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  sending  lier  away  to  school.' 
So  what  can  the  poor  man  do?    My  dear  Mrs. 


Fletcher,  my  dear  Miss  Deborah,  do  you  feel 
yourselves  capable  of  giving  any  advice  ?" 

"I  have  understood  him  well  enough  all 
along,  I  suppose,"  returned  the  wife  ;  "  1  think 
he  wishes  to  send  the  girl  here.  But  I  did  not 
quite  like  to  propose  anything  of  the  sort ;  the 
trouble,  yon  know,  will  necessarily  come  prin- 
cipally upon  Deborah." 

Deborah  raised  her  clear  eyes.  "My  dear 
sister,  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  have  given 
yourself  any  uneasiness  upon  that  account.  If 
you  choose  to  have  her  come  to  )jon" — with  a 
slight  accent  upon  the  last  word — "  I  am  will- 
ing, certainly." 

"But,"  replied  Mrs.  Fletcher,  hesitatingly, 
"  I  do  not  fancy,  from  what  Charles  says  of 
her,  that  she  will  be  very  easily  managed. 
He  speaks  of  '  her  delicate  physical  and  mental 
organization  as  being  a  source  of  so  much 
anxiety  to  him  ;'  of  '  her  inconsolable  grief  for 
the  loss  of  a  perhaps  too  fond  mother,'  and  so 
on.  However,  I  will  write  and  ask  him  to 
come  and  make  us  a  visit,  and  bring  her  with 
him.  He  can  then  jndge  for  himself  whether 
this  is  the  right  place  for  her,  and  leave  her  or 
take  her  away,  as  suits  him  best.  What  do 
you  say,  Ezra?"  she  added,  turning  to  her 
husband. 

"You  ladies  must  do  as  you  please,"  said 
Mr.  Fletcher,  rising  from  his  chair  ami  looking 
about  for  liis  hat.  He  bad  just  remembered  a 
political  meeting  which  he  had  promised  to  at- 
tend. "Only  I  hope  the  girl  won't  resemble 
'the  too  fond  inother'  now  deceased." 

"Why,  father,"  said  John,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  conversation  in  some  little  won- 
der, particularly  at  the  last  remark,  "what  do 
you  know  about  Aunt  J.ane  1" 

"  Nothing  at  .all  ;  that 's  the  trouble.  I  used 
to  read  all  my  letters  from  home  to  your  uncle 
last  winter — your  mother's,  and  Deborah's,  and 
Rose's,  and  yours — and  he  always  seemed  very 
much  interested  in  them  ;  but  he  never  returned 
the  compliment,  mind,  or  said  anything  about 
his  wife  unless  I  questioned  him  directly.  That 
struck  me  as  rather  suspicious  ;  and  then  he 
looked  unhappy,  too,  jnst  as  a  man  does  wlien 
all  isn't  right  at  home.  However,"  glancing  at 
his  wife  for  the  mild  reproof  he  knew  he  should 
see  in  her  eye,  "it 's  none  of  my  business,  I  ^m 
know,  and  I  'd  better  have  kept  it  to  myself.  ^B 
But  if  there  has  been  anything  unpleasant  in 
Charles's  domestic  life,  I  know  liini  too  well  to 
think  the  fault  could  have  been  his." 

Mr.  Fletcher  went  out  by  the  hall  door  as  he 
finished,  and  .Tohn  disnppearcd  into  the  garden 
in  pursuit  of  )iis  sister,  to  be  the  fiist  to  tell  her 
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the  news.  "  Where  are  you,  Miss  f"  he  called 
out  once  or  twice,  for  she  was  not  at  first  in 
sight.  "Oh,  here*  behind  the  rose-bushes — 
yourself  the  fairest  Rose.  Well,  now,  mother 
has  got  another  letter  from  Uncle  Charles. 
Guess  what  he  writes  !" 

"  Is  he  coming  here  ?"  Rose  tamed  quite 
pale  as  she  spoke,  and  the  watering-pot  dropped 
from  her  hand. 

"Dear  me  !  you  needn't  look  so  frightened. 
Of  course  he  's  coming,  and  going  to  bring  his 
daughter  with  him.  I  thought  you  would  be 
pleased." 

Rose  stood  in  an  attitude  of  deep  reflection. 
"  How  strangely  things  do  come  around  in  this 
world,"  she  said.  "  To  think  that  last  spring, 
when  we  were  talking  so  much  about  Uncle 
Charles,  he  should  have  beencalled  home  so  sud- 
denly by  the  sickness  of  his  wife.  She  died  so 
very  soon  afterwards,  too.  And  now  he  is  com- 
inghere  under  such  very  different  circumstances 
from  what  we  could  have  expected  then." 

John  did  not  understand  what  had  led  Rose 
to  take  on  such  a  moralizing  tone.  "Jenny, 
as  her  father  calls  her,"  he  carelessly  remarked, 
"  will  be  a  great  deal  of  company  for  yon,  for 
all  she  's  three  or  four  years  younger  than  you 
are,  and  you  won't  miss  me  so  much.  Do  you 
know,  I  think  you  've  been  quite  pining  away 
this  summer  ?  Vou  must  look  in  better  trim 
the  nest  time  I  come  ;  I  may  bring  my  chum 
with  me.  You  know  he  's  dreadfully  in  love 
with  you  already." 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  can  be  when  he  has 
never  seen  me,"  Rose  answered  very  gravely, 
though  she  blushed  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the 
slippers,  or  the  daguerreotype,  or  the  glowing 
account  I  gave  of  you.  Altogether  they  did  the 
business  pretty  effectually." 

"  Pooh  1"  said  Rose,  turning  and  walking  to- 
wards the  house.  John  followed  her.  One  term 
in  college  had  not  changed  him  very  materially, 
except  for  the  worse,  as  his  friends  all  told 
him  ;  and  he  was,  if  possible,  a  more  incorrigi- 
ble teaze  than  ever. 

"  You  see  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for 
you.  Rose,  in  a  brotherly  kind  of  way.  I  don't 
know  as  I  should  care  to  have  you  an  old  maid 
myself.  Aunt  Deborah  is  splendid ;  but  one 
in  the  family  seems  to  be  about  enough.  Let 's 
see,  yon  are  a  few  days  past  seventeen,  aren't 
you  ?  Really,  the  case  requires  immediate  at- 
tention." 

"  >'ow,  John,  do  talk  a  little  sense,  can't  yon, 
for  once  ?" 

"  ^hy.  Rose,  you  know  you  wouldn't  like  to 
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play  such  a  part  as  Aunt  Deborah  does — have  no 
love  affairs  of  your  own,  and  so  be  able  to  enter 
all  the  more  heartily  into  those  of  others.  You 
are  going  to  prefer  a  little  personal  experience." 

His  sister  made  no  reply,  and  John's  thoughts 
were  presently  diverted  into  another  channel. 
"The  worst  of  it,"  said  he,  "about  Uncle 
Charles's  coming  is,  that  he  's  a  widower.  He 
will  be  proposing  to  Aunt  Deborah  in  a  week 
or  so,  I  '11  warrant." 

"  John,  don't,  pray  don't  say  a  word  to  her 
about  it!"  exclaimed  Rose,  catching  hold  of 
his  arm  in  her  earnestness.  "  Promise  me  yon 
won't." 

John  would  not  promise,  and  often  after- 
wards, for  many  successive  days,  he  made 
various  pretences  of  approaching  the  forbidden 
subject,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Rose  start  and 
look  so  uneasily  and  threateningly-  at  him. 
Still  he  faithfully  remembered  and  attended  to 
the  request,  contenting  himself  with  saying 
once  or  twice  to  Deborah  in  a  pitying  tone  : 
"  What  a  shame,  aunty,  that  you  have  got  to 
take  another  child  to  bring  up,  just  as  you 
thought  you  were  going  to  have  such  an  easy 
time  of  it.  However,  there  's  one  good  thing 
about  it :  it  will  serve  to  keep  you  in  practice. 
And  then,  if  Cousin  Jenny  proves  as  trouble- 
some as  father  and  mother  seem  to  expect,  it 
will  make  you  think  all  the  more  of  Rose  and 
me.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  quite  appreciated 
us." 

The  summer,  the  autumn,  yes,  and  the  long 
winter  passed  away,  bringing  with  them  scenes 
and  incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  friends,  the 
Fletchers,  which  must  be  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader. 

And  now  the  year  had  rolled  quite  around 
since  the  opening  of  our  story,  and  April  had 
come  again.  A  very  different  April  from  the  last 
— sunshine,  soft  airs,  life  and  beauty  every- 
where ;  this  was  spring  indeed.  John,  who 
had  been  teaching  a  part  of  the  winter  (for  his 
father  thought  it  quite  as  well  that  he  should 
be  indebted  for  his  education  somewhat  to  his 
own  exertions),  and  had  but  just  come  home 
from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  acknowledged  that 
the  weather  for  once  had  his  unqualified  appro- 
bation. Rose  and  Jenny,  too,  were  in  high 
spirits  with  the  prospect  of  getting  out  into  the 
fields  and  woods  again.  There  was  only  one 
drawback  to  the  happiness  of  all — the  invalid 
was  suffering  more  than  nsual,  and  for  some 
days  had  been  confined  altogether  to  her  room. 

Leaving  her  charge  asleep  one  afternoon, 
Deborah  stole  out  to  the  open  window  of  the 
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sitting-room  to  look  at  the  young  people  just 
commencing  operations  in  tlie  garden.  Slie 
watched  their  animated  faces  with  pleasure, 
returned  the  smiles  and  nods  with  which  they 
greeted  her  appearance,  then  sat  down  to  the 
never-ending  sewing,  thinking  some  very  plea- 
sant thoughts.  Occasionally  fragments  of  the 
conversation  going  on  without  floated  to  her 
ear.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  frequent  glances 
which  John  directed  towards  her,  as  well  as 
from  the  raised  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  some 
of  it  was  intended  principally  for  lier  benefit. 

"So  Judge  Armstrong  has  been  here  again, 
has  he  ?  I  met  him  right  by  the  gate  as  I  came 
in." 

Rose's  reply  was  inaudible,  but  Jolin's  voice 
came  again  very  distinctly — 

"  She  gave  him  his  walking-ticket,  then, 
this  time,  I  guess.  He  didn't  look  very  much 
elated.  Poor  man  !"  was  added  presently,  "  I 
suppose  he  really  thought  he  stood  some  chance. 
A  judge,  a  Congressman,  and  the  greatest  land- 
holder in  all  these  parts  I  Aunt  Deborah  is 
rather  difficult  to  suit." 

Kose  apparently  made  some  remarks  expres- 
sive of  her  contempt  for  such  merely  external 
advantages,  for  the  answer  was:  "Well,  but 
such  an  appe.al  as  it  was  to  her  benevolence,  then. 
The  judge  himself  begins  to  look  rather  seedy, 
with  no  wife  to  look  after  him,  and  tlien  there  's 
a  blind  sister,  and  a  lame  son,  and  a  teething 
baby,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides.  Where 
will  she  ever  see  another  such  an  opening  for 
making  herself  generally  useful?" 

Deborah  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the 
saucy  look  cast  in  her  direction  at  the  close  of 
this  speech  ;  but  his  next  words  grated  harshly 
upon  her  ear. 

"  It 's  curious,  now,  that  the  first  thing  a  man 
does  when  lie  loses  one  better  half,  is  to  set 
about  looking  up  another.  The  deacon's  wife 
had  been  dead  jnst  a  fortnight  when  he  started 
on  his  search,  the  doctor's  five  months,  the 
squire's  seven  months,  three  weeks,  and  two 
days,  to  be  very  exact.  The  judge  has  behaved 
very  respectably,  to  bo  sure — waited  rather  over 
a  year,  actually  ;  but  there  isn't  another  such 
case  on  record — in  the  annals  of  this  town,  at 
least.  Eo^ie,  what  makes  you  look  so  wrathy  ? 
Jenny,  don't  bite  my  head  ofi',  I  beg  of  you.  If 
either  of  you  sliould  happen  to  die  before  your 
husbands  —  that  are  to  be — they  would  go 
mourning  to  the  end  of  their  days,  I  have  no 
doubt.  But  common  women  mustn't  expect 
anything  of  the  sort." 

Jenny  twitched  her  little  hoe  nervously 
through  the  dirt ;  then  looked  up  with  flashing 


eyes.  "My  father  won't  ever  marry  again," 
she  exclaimed,  in  an  excited,  indignant  tone, 
while  the  veins  swelled  in  her  neck  and  the  hot 
blood  mantled  cheek  and  forehead.  "  I  know 
he  won't." 

John  was  quite  confounded  for  a  moment ; 
he  had  forgotten  that  he  was  venturing  upon 
such  delicate  ground  ;  but  he  would  not  retreat 
now,  and  he  began,  laughingly,  to  ofi'er  apolo- 
gies and  explanations  which  only  made  the 
matter  worse.  Deborah,  however,  heard  no 
more.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  a  letter  was 
handed  in  to  her  just  at  this  moment.  It  was 
from  her  brother — a  very  few  words  announcing 
that  the  Legislature  had  closed  its  session,  and 
that  he  and  Stephens  might  be  expected  in  a 
day  or  two,  at  least.  A  postscript  was  added, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  By  the  way,  Charles  will  take  his  daughter 
away  from  us  very  soon,  I  suppose— as  soon  as 
he  gets  her  another  mother.  He  lias  been  quite 
a  liou  here  this  winter,  you  must  know,  since 
he  made  his  great  speech  in  the  Senate.  I 
can't  tell  how  many  widows  and  single  ladies 
of  uncertain  age  have  set  their  caps  for  him, 
to  say  nothing  of  girls  hardly  out  of  their  teens. 
I  didn't  know  he  would  ever  be  able  to  make 
up  his  mind  among  so  many  ;  but  he  has  made 
his  selection,  he  tells  me — one  that  does  great 
credit  to  his  taste,  only  he  seems  quite  afraid 
that  he  shall  get  '  no, '  instead  of  '  yes, '  for  an 
answer.  Very  modest,  for  a  widower,  isn't  he  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  his  chances  for  success  ?" 

It  was  well  there  was  no  one  present  to  see 
how  the  paper  shook  in  Deborah's  hand  as  she 
re.ad,  and  how  pale  her  cheek  became.  As  by 
a  lightning  flash,  her  soul  stood  revealed  to 
her,  and  she  was  filled  with  self-reproach  and 
humiliation.  Oh,  she  had  been  no  wiser  than 
in  her  youth.  The  old  love  had  come  back  to 
her,  his  face  bearing  so  strongly  the  marks  of 
care  and  sorrow,  and  she  had  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  hope  that  it  might  perhaps  be  hers  to 
light  it  again  with  happiness.  Again  she  had 
allowed  her  heart  to  thrill  beneath  his  glance, 
and  her  pulse  to  quicken  at  his  lightest  tone. 
His  daughter,  a  slight,  fair  girl,  with  dark  eyes 
— her  father's  eyes — and  with  many  naturally 
noble  traits  of  character,  though  passionate, 
proud,  Self-willed — indeed,  altogether  ungov- 
erned— this  daughter  Deborah  felt  that  she  had 
taken  to  her  heart,  and  watched  over  and 
trained  with  more  than  a  mother's  solicitude. 
She  had  thought,  as  the  father  at  each  suc- 
cessive visit  observed  the  gradual  improvement 
in  his  child,  that  he  prized  the  change  all 
the  more  because   her  hand  had  wrought  it. 
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She  had  fancied  that  his  eye  followed  them, 
and  lighted  up  eagerly  as  the  girl  hung  upon 
her  caressingly,  calling  "aunty,"  "Aunt  Debo- 
rah," with  a  lovingness  of  tone  that  Rose  even 
had  never  exceeded.  Yes,  unconsciously  she 
had  been  cherishing  a  bright  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  far  in  the  distance  a  beautiful  vision  had 
hovered  ;  and  now  this:  was  to  be  the  end ; 
just  as  before  the  light  must  go  out  in  darkness, 
the  vision  fade  away  ;  another  was  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  all  she  had  done.  For  herself,  she 
was  always  to  pour  out  her  life,  as  it  were,  and 
never  meet  with  any  adeqnate  return. 

As  these  bitter  reflections  swept  through  her 
mind,  she  heard  the  young  people  coming  in, 
and  rushed  impetuously  to  her  own  room. 
Then  there  was  one  instant's  convulsive  clasp- 
ing of  the  hands,  one  wild  look  of  despair.  She 
glanced  at  the  darkening  comer  where,  sixteen 
years  before,  she  had  knelt  in  the  extremity  of 
this  same  mortal  agony ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  she  would  have  cast  herself  there  again 
to  weep  and  moan  as  piteously.  This  trial, 
surely,  was  not  less  to  her  than  that  had  been. 
The  girlish  heart  had  hardly  loved  with  the 
full  strength  of  womanhood  ;  she  felt  that  her 
whole  soul  had  not  been  poured  out  so  fervently 
then  as  now.  But  there  was  a  difference ; 
she  had  learned  something  from  the  experience 
of  the  past.  Though  it  was  hard,  when  the 
bitter  cup  had  been  once  drained  to  the  dregs, 
that  it  should  be  refilled  and  held  again  to 
her  lips,  she  could  drink  it  submissively  as 
coming  from  her  Father's  hand.  And  it  was 
not  so  long  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  life  ; 
heaven  seemed  very  near  ;  of  its  eternal  bless- 
edness she  felt  secure.  Many  earthly  joys,  too, 
yet  remained  to  her.  Even  if  it  wore  other- 
wise, why  should  she  complain  ?  Remembering 
who  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  could  she  not  rejoice  that  it  had  fallen 
to  her  lot  in  life  to  give  rather  than  to  receive  ? 

She  was  quite  calm  now.  She  went  down  and 
quietly  handed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  say- 
ing, in  answer  to  the  inquiring  looks  of  the 
others,  "They  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  with  a 
calmness  that  surprised  herself.  When  Jenny, 
bursting  into  her  room  at  bedtime,  flung  herself 
into  her  arms,  sobbing  out:  "Do  you  believe 
my  father  will  ever  marry  again  ?"  she  replied, 
calmly:  "Yes,  from  what  my  brother  writes, 
1  think  he  will,  very  soon;"  and  went  on  in 
persuasive  accents  to  point  ont  to  her  the  path 
of  duty  as  well  as  of  happiness,  pleading  an- 
other's canse  as  she  would  never  have  thought 
of  pleading  her  own.  When  Jenny,  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual  to  be  persuaded,  exclaimed : 


"  I  don't  believe  he  ever  did  love  poor  mamma  ! 
I  heard  her  tell  him  once  that  he  didn't,"  she 
hesitated  but  a  moment,  then  took  out  from 
her  desk  that  sacredly-guarded,  tliat  fatal  letter, 
filled  as  it  was  with  the  warmth  and  tenderness 
of  his  love  for  the  choice  of  his  youth,  and 
calmly  put  it  into  the  child's  hand.  Nothing 
that  she  could  do  to  make  his  life  happy  should 
be  left  undone  ;  the  self-sacrifice  should  be  com- 
plete. Even  when  Jenny,  subdued  and  soft- 
ened, whispered  with  her  good-night  kiss  :  "  I 
will  do  whatever  you  wish  me  to ;  but  what 
shall  I  do  without  you  ?  Oh,  if  you  could  only 
have  been  vay  second  mother  !" — even  then  she 
restrained  herself,  and  breathed  only  words  of 
hope  and  cheer. 

Calmly  next  day  she  set  about  making  pre- 
parations for  the  arrival  of  the  travellers. 
Calmly  she  could  have  met  them  when  they 
came,  had  she  not  been  suddenly  disconcerted 
by  the  warmth  and  eagerness  of  Charles'  greet- 
ing. As  she  could  not  but  see,  his  eye  singled 
her  out  first  of  all,  and  remained  fixed  upon 
her,  even  while  he  clasped  his  daughter  in  his 
arms.  Then  he  was  so  different  from  what  he 
had  been  before,  so  much  more  like  the  Charles 
of  other  days.  The  radiant  smile  had  come 
back ;  alas  that  it  should  have  been  another 
touch  than  hers  which  had  kindled  it  again  ! 
She  was  glad  to  see  it,  to  be  sure  ;  still  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  much  in  his  presence  ;  she 
almost  feared  she  should  betray  her  weakness. 
Fortunately  there  was  afforded  her  a  pretext  for 
keeping  herself  a  good  deal  out  of  sight.  As 
it  happened,  their  one  domestic  had  been  un- 
expectedly called  away,  while  of  course  there 
was  much  extra  work  to  be  done.  Never  had 
Deborah  been  so  long  in  clearing  away  the 
supper  service  as  upon  this  particular  night ; 
never  had  she  so  pertinaciously  declined  all 
assistance  from  Rose  and  Jenny,  and  insisted 
upon  doing  everything  herself.  The  two  girls 
left  the  kitchen  laughingly,  declaring  that  Aunt 
Deborah  was  really  getting  quite  contrary  for 
once. 

Rose  looked  a  little  excited  and  anxious.  For 
almost  a  year,  now,  she  had  been  planning  for 
everything  to  turn  out  just  like  a  story-book  ; 
and  she  was  in  such  a  conflict  between  hope 
and  fear  that  though  she  sat  down  by  the  t.able 
where  John  and  Jenny  were  just  getting  started 
•  on  their  favorite  game  of  chess,  she  could  do 
nothing  but  cast  her  eyes  into  her  mother's 
room,  where  the  new-comers  sat,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  invalid's  chair,  and  wonder  what 
Uncle  Charles  did  really  mean  to  do.  After  a 
while,  she  softly  rose  and  closed  the  door,  as 
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she  heard  them  talking  of  what  she  knew  she 
ought  not  to  hear.  Not  having  any  such  deli- 
cate scruples  ourselves,  we  prefer  to  remain  and 
listen. 

"You  will  stay  with  us  some  time  now,  won't 
you,  Charles  ?"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Stephens  colored  high,  and  answered, 
hesitatingly  :  "I  don't  know  yet ;  I  cannot  tell 
just  how  long." 

"Charles'  affairs  are  in  rather  an  unsettled 
state,  you  know,"  spoke  up  Mr.  Fletclier, 
laughing.  "  I  thought  he  'd  find  it  all  clear 
sailing  when  he  got  here,  hut  you  and  Deborah 
look  so  solemn  I  begin  to  think  I  may  have 
been  mistaken. " 

Mrs.  Fletcher  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  comprehended  in  a  moment  how  the  matter 
stood.  "That  was  all  your  nonsense,  then, 
Ezra,"  she  said,  a  little  reproachfully,  "about 
Charles'  marrying  an  Albany  lady.  Rose  and 
I  suspected  as  much,  but  it  made  some  of  tlie 
family  considerable  trouble.  As  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  John  had  got  to  talking,  just  before 
the  letter  came,  .about  widowers  always  marry- 
ing again  so  quick,  and  poor  Jenny  had  worked 
lierself  up  to  a  terrible  pitch  of  indignation. 
Deborah  spent  half  the  night,  I  believe,  in 
arguing  the  point  with  her,  and  finally  persuaded 
her.  Rose  says,  to  remember  the  duty  she  owed 
to  her  father,  and  receive  her  new  mother  with 
all  fitting  respect." 

Charles  Stephens  looked  excessively  an- 
noyed. "Really,  Fletcher,"  he  said,  glancing 
at  his  brother-in-law,  who  seemed  ready  to 
shake  to  pieces  with  merriment,  "really,  this 
jesting  was  rather  ill-timed.  I  shall  hardly 
make  a  confidant  of  you  again." 

"  I  didn't  think  Deljorah  could  have  been  so 
stupid  as  to  misunderstand  me,"  replied  Mr. 
Fletcher,  bursting  into  another  laugh.  "I  only 
said  you  had  picked  out  a  woman  to  make 
your  wife,  provided  she  would  have  you ;  I 
didn't  say  it  was  one  of  the  Albany  ladies.  So 
don't  go  to  cliallenging  me  to  mortal  combat 
until  you  know  whether  there  is  any  harm 
done.  Go  and  find  Deborah,  and  see  what  she 
will  say  to  you.  She  is  out  in  tlie  kitchen,  I 
believe  ;  just  the  place  where  a  sensible  man 
ought  to  look  for  a  wife.  Sarah  here  doesn't 
look  as  if  she  thought  your  prospects  very  dis- 
couraging. Deborah  has  had  as  good  offers  as 
you  can  make  her,  to  be  sure — some  that  I  've 
wondered  very  much  she  didn't  accept ;  but  I 
can't  but  hope  that  Providence  has  been  keep- 
ing her  for  you.  I  would  rather  spare  her  to 
yon  than  anybody  else ;  you  will  appreciate 
her,  I  believe,  as  she  deserves." 


Mr.  Stephens  wrung  the  hand  stretched  out 
to  him  so  cordially  ;  then,  leaning  over  his  sis- 
ter, whispered,  "You  will  think  me  very  selfisli 
in  wishing  to  take  her  away  from  you." 

"My  dear  brother,"  was  the  answer,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "  I  shall  miss  her  more  than  I 
can  tell  you,  but  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart  to  see  her  your  wife  ;  some  day  I  will  tell 
you  why." 

The  spacious  kitchen  which  Charles  Stephens 
hesitatingly  entered  seemed  at  first  wrapped  in 
pitchy  darkness.  By  degrees,  various  articles 
of  furniture  stood  out  dimly  to  view.  Finally, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  he  discerned  a 
little  patch  of  moonlight  upon  the  floor,  and 
there  by  the  window,  shrinking  back  into  sha- 
dow, was  the  object  of  his  search.  She  rose  as 
he  approached  her,  and  would  have  passed 
him  by,  saying,  lightly,  "Oh,  Sarah  is  wanting 
me,  I  suppose.  I  got  so  romantic  here  in  the 
moonlight,  I  quite  forgot  myself." 

"You  iire  not  wanted  ;  let  me  sit  here  with 
you  awhile,"  he  said,  gently  leading  her  back 
to  her  seat.  "I  feel  very  romantic,  too,"  he 
added,  as  he  placed  himself  very  near  her  and 
laid  his  arm  over  the  back  of  her  chair.  She 
almost  felt  the  touch  of  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder. 

It  was  coming,  then,  she  said  to  herself. 
Again  she  must  receive  his  confidence,  and 
listen  to  the  story  of  his  love  for  another.  Well, 
she  could  bear  it  now.  She  would  hear  it  pa- 
tiently to  the  end. 

The  story  did  not  prove  quite  what  she  had 
expected.  It  began  far  back  with  the  time 
when  he  had  made  a  mistaken  choice — chosen 
a  wife  for  her  beauty  and  attractiveness,  as 
exhibited  in  society,  without  a  thought  whether 
her  mind  and  disposition  were  adapted  to  his, 
and  whether  they  could  make  each  other  happy. 
He  touched  with  a  reverent  hand  the  errors  of 
the  dead.  They  were  buried  with  her ;  he 
could  not,  if  he  would,  revive  them  now.  On 
her  death-bed  she  had  asked  and  received  his 
fnll  forgiveness  ;  he  did  not  feel  in  looking 
back  that  he  had  been  quite  free  from  blame. 
All  that  was  now  gone  by.  But  could  there, 
he  asked,  be  the  dawn  of  another  hope  for  him  ? 
Could  his  home  be  cheered  and  brightened  by 
the  presence  which  seemed  only  another  name 
for  light  and  sunshine  here?  "  I  know  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you,  Deborah,"  he  added,  in 
conclusion,  "  but  I  love  you,  I  believe,  as  few 
women  are  ever  loved  ;  sometimes  I  have  dared 
to  hope  that  it  had  been  reserved  for  me  at  this 
late  day  to  awaken  the  affections  which  surely 
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exist  in  sach  a  woman's  heart  as  yours,  though 
your  brother  tells  me  they  have  never,  he 
thinks,  been  called  out." 

Something  of  the  emotion  with  which  she 
had  lieaid  him  was  visible  in  the  dim  light. 
She  seemed  to  have  no  language  at  lier  com- 
mand, for  she  tremblingly  laid  her  hand  in  his 
without  a  word. 

"  Does  the  heart  come  with  it,  Deborah  ?" 

"  It  does,  assuredly.  Hut,  Cliarle^:,  my  brother 
was  mistaken.  I  have  loved  deeply  and  de- 
votedly before." 

He  started.  If  there  had  been  light  enough, 
she  might  have  seen  a  shade  of  disappointment 
pass  over  his  face.  He  was  selfish,  as  even  the 
bust  of  men  will  be.  Though  he  could  not  give 
her  the  first,  fresh  love  of  his  youth,  he  had 
fondly  hoped  that  it  might  be  his  to  unse.al  the 
fountain  in  her  heart  and  receive  the  first  gush 
of  the  overflowing  tide. 

"  Who,  may  I  ask,  was — No,"  he  added, 
hastily,  "I  have  no  right  to  question  you;  I 
do  not  wish  to  know.  If  I  may  have  your  affec- 
tion now,  it  is  more  than  I  have  often  allowed 
myself  to  hope  for." 

"And  did  you  never  suspect,  then,  years  and 
years  ago,  how  very  weak  I  was  ?  how  I  had 
given  away  my  heart  unsought  ?" 

"  Suspect  you  of  aa  unrequited  attachment  ? 
Never !" 

"Your  sister  saw  it,  I  am  sure.  I  feared  so 
mnch  once  that  you  had  divined  it,  too  ;  yet 
the  time  has  come  when  I  take  a  strange  plea- 
sure in  having  you  know  it  all." 

He  partly  understood  her  now.  She  felt  the 
eager  clasp  of  the  hand  which  held  her  own, 
and  how  the  arm  which  lay  upon  her  chair  had 
suddenly  encircled  her.  "  Charles,"  she  whis- 
pered, as  he  bent  his  head  until  his  dark  locks 
swept  her  forehead,  and  his  cheek  touched 
hers,  "  dear  Charles,  my  first  love  and  my  last 
are  one." 
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Whe:?  I  was  young,  my  happiest  possession 
was  a  little  plot  of  ground,  only  a  few  yards 
square,  in  my  father's  garden.  I  remember 
one  sweet  morning — and  those  spring  mornings 
were  sweet  — finding  a  tiny  grain  of  wheat 
among  a  packet  of  mignonette  seeds  that  I  was 
sowing.  My  first  impulse  was  to  throw  away 
the  little  grain,  and  I  took  it  in  my  fingers  ;  but 
it  fell,  and  got  covered  over,  so  that  I  could 
not  find  it  again.     When  the  mignonette  was 
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"coming  up,"  I  found  a  little  enier.ild  spear, 
that  shivered  at  every  breath  of  wind  among 
the  green  leaves,  and  I  let  it  stand ;  and  all 
that  summer  I  was  delighted  to  watch  the  plant 
growing  and  growing,  in  stateliness  and  beauty, 
every  day,  until  the  ear  burst  from  its  case  of 
leaves,  and  growing  brown  as  the  summer  de- 
parted, ripened  ;  and  when  I  plucked  it  in  the 
autumn,  I  found  that  one  little  shrivelled  grain 
of  wheat  which  had  eluded  my  grasp  had  mul- 
tiplied itself  more  than  a  liundredfold.  The 
grain  of  com,  dear  reader,  was  like  a  kind 
word.  Sow  it  singly,  and  it  shall  grow  and 
flourish.  There  is  scarcely  any  soil  too  sterile 
for  its  tendrils  to  find  room  to  twine  themselves  ; 
scarcely  any  spot  so  barren  that  it  will  not  grow 
on.  And  it  is  even  so  with  kind  words  ;  sow 
them  when  you  will,  sow  them  singly,  or  sow 
them  broadcast,  as  the  farmer  scatters  the 
wheat  over  the  field,  and  they  shall  produce  a 
plenteous  harvest,  and  your  delight  in  watching 
their  growth  will  be  of  the  purest  and  sweetest 
earth  can  afford  or  generous  heart  desire. 

Have  we  not  all — ay,  even  the  h.nppiest  and 
best  of  us — sometimes  need  of  kind  words  and 
loving  hearts,  without  which  life  would  indeed 
be  desolate  f  Kind  words  have  made  many  a 
weak  man  noble  ;  harsh  ones  many  a  vacillating 
one  criminal.  There  are  times  when  the  scale 
is  evenly  balanced,  when  kindness  will  send  it 
swinging  down  for  evermore,  with  the  weight 
upon  the  right  side,  the  side  of  truth,  honesty, 
and  manly  virtue,  and  when  a  rough  word  will 
turn  the  scale,  balanced  for  the  last  time,  on 
the  side  of  wrong,  and  even  falsehood.  That  is 
the  divinest  of  maxims  which  tells  us  that  .1 
gentle  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  It  is  not 
when  a  man  has  fallen  deeply  into  error  that  a 
kind  word  can  alter  his  course  of  life  ;  but  a 
continuous  series  of  kind  actions,  like  the 
dropping  of  the  feeble  spots  of  water  on  the 
stone,  will  wear  their  w.ay  to  his  heart,  just  as 
those  same  drops  of  water  he.at  their  course 
into  the  granite  of  the  mountain,  and  wear 
away  the  stone  till  it  becomes  a  well-worn  bed. 
But  there  was  a  time  when  the  scale  was  evenly 
b.alanced,  even  with  the  most  hardened  man; 
a  time  when  sympathy  might  have  saved  him. 
Look  what  a  chance  it  is  that  makes  one  man 
an  idiot  and  another  a  poet.  Look  what  cir- 
cumstance can  and  does  do  every  day  to  alter 
the  current  of  men's  lives,  and  turn  the  stream 
awry  ;  and  then  do  not  shudder,  least  of  all 
scorn  the  fallen,  for  there  was  a  time  when  that 
heart  was  as  pure  and  guileless,  reader,  as  your 
own.  There  was  a  time — ay,  and  there  are 
moments  even  now  of  keen  and  bitter  anguish, 
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when  that  fallen  sistercraves  for  your  sympathy, 
and  for  the  priceless  pearl  of  virtue,  which,  but 
for  an  unseen  accident,  probably,  would  never 
have  departed  from  her  grasp.  A  sequence  of 
evil  fortunes  go  to  make  a  man  a  great  criminal ; 
he  was  not  bom  so.  Perhaps  his  natural  dis- 
position was  far  from  lovable  ;  perhaps  he  did 
not  bridle  his  passions  in  youth ;  the  more 
need  had  he,  then,  of  kind  words  ;  the  more 
need  of  your  pity  now  ;  for  just  as  you  would 
not  censure  an  idiot  because  he  is  not  a  poet, 
so  in  many  instances  should  you  not  condemn 
a  criminal  because  he  is  not  virtuous.  I  know 
this  only  applies  to  some  cases  ;  alas  !  I  know 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  men  let  them- 
selves down  from  bad  to  worse,  in  spite  of 
kindly  word,  and  gentle  warning,  and  loving 
remonstrance  ;  but,  happily,  these  are  few. 

Look  back  into  your  own  life,  my  dear  reader 
— yon,  who  have  been  surrounded  with  gentle 
influences,  and  tender,  loving  friends — look 
back,  and  see  if  there  was  not  a  time  in  some 
period  of  grief,  when  you  yearned  for  sympathy 
and  kind  words  ;  when  you  did  not  feel  secure 
in  your  own  thoughts,  and  did  not  care  to 
trust  yourself  alone  with  them.  I  have  known 
such  a  time,  and  have  felt  under  such  circum- 
stances the  kind  words,  and  even  the  silent 
sympathy  of  a  stranger,  to  be  a  priceless  boon. 
What  you  have  suffered  and  withstood,  others 
have  sunk  beneath,  because  the  weight  has 
been  thrown  in  the  wrong  scale  when  they  were 
equally  poised.  We  all  suffer  alike  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  little  child  of  want,  that  cries 
itself  to  sleep  upon  the  door-step,  has  its  times 
of  enjoyment  and  delight,  just  as  the  child  that 
passes  by  in  its  father's  carriage.  Those  chil- 
diren  have,  also,  common  griefs  ;  but  the  mea- 
sure by  which  tlieir  futures  shall  be  judged  are 
different,  for  their  opportunities  are  separated 
by  a  wide,  wide  gulf.  The  friendly  hand,  the 
kind  word,  that  lead  the  one  are  wanting  for  the 
other ;  and  from  the  day  that  one  slept  on  the 
step  and  the  other  rotfe  by  in  the  carriage, 
there  m.ay  be  an  ever-widening  distance  between 
the  purity  of  tlieir  lives.  But  you  don't  know 
what  kind  words  might  have  done — you  don't 
know  to  what  struggles  that  child  was  subjected 
before  she  succumbed. 

My  subject  has  led  me  into  ground  I  did  not 
mean  to  touch  upon.  These  are  isolated  cases, 
and  the  object  I  had  at  heart'  when  I  wrote 
"  Kind  Words"  at  the  head  of  this  article  was  to 
show  how  much  happiness  we  all  hold  at  arm's 
length,  and  too  often  refuse  to  make  our  own 
and  bestow  upon  others.  It  is  in  our  own 
households,  in  our  daily  intercourse,  that  kind 


words  and  gentle  ways,  twin  sisters  as  they  are 
of  lovely  mien,  will  produce  the  happiest  results. 
I  remember  once  passing  a  few  days  in  a  coun- 
try clergyman's  home,  where  such  a  sweet 
feeling  pervaded  the  whole  tenor  of  life,  that 
I  felt  it  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  world 
to  live  for  a  day  or  two  among  them.  I  have 
heard  people  say  kindness  would  not  do  with 
servants  ;  reader,  if  unhappily  you  have  ever 
thought  so,  dismiss  the  false  notion,  for  it  is 
base  and  untrue.  What  kindness  cannot  do, 
anger  can  never  achieve  ;  and  that  parsonage 
is  an  instance  of  what  a  really  kiud-liearted 
family  can  do  ;  for  people  so  loved,  so  faithfully 
served,  so  venerated,  it  has  never  since  been 
my  happiness  to  witness.  I  want  you  not  to 
keep  your  kind  words  for  one  person,  place,  or 
time,  but  to  give  them  to  all  persons,  all  places^ 
all  times,  then  shall  this  year  be  the  happiest 
and  best  that  ever  blessed  God's  earth.  For  it 
will  not  be  your  kind  words  alone  ;  the  happy 
results  they  produce  will  extend  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  your  individuality,  and  they 
will  increase  and  spread  around  you,  just  as  the 
circles  on  the  disturbed  lake  spread  and  widen 
till  they  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  the  little  grain  of  wheat  falling  upon  the 
fruitful  earth,  that  by  and  by  shall  multiply 
and  re-multiply  a  hundred  thousand  fold,  till 
it  is  enough  to  feed  the  world.  This  is  what 
your  individual  kind  word  may  be  ;  it  may  mo- 
mentarily make  one  life  happier ;  eventually, 
benefit  the  whole  human  family.  J  sometimes 
wish  I  were  mistress  of  one  of  those  infant 
schools — the  national  schools — where  there  are 
hundreds  of  children,  because  of  all  the  work 
in  the  world,  there  is  none  other  so  fertile  in 
golden  opportunities  as  theirs ;  none  other 
fraught  with  such  an  immense  power  over  the 
future  of  our  people.  The  vocation  of  the  school- 
master and  schoolmistress  m.ay  be  irksome,  but 
it  offers  "  an  exceeding  great  reward,"  for  it  is 
in  their  hands  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  future  j 
men  and  women  feelings  that  shall  add  still 
greater  lustre  to  the  people  of  our  land.  But, 
it  may  be  said,  we  are  generous  as  a  people  ;  is 
there  in  the  world  a  more  generous  or  open-na-  ■ 
tured  people  than  ourselves  ?  I  think  not.  " 
But  are  we  as  kind  as  we  might  be  ?  Do  we 
deal  as  gently  one  with  another,  and  speak  as 
kindly  as  we  can  ?  I  am  afraid  not ;  and  while 
kindness  would  always  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  never  cost  us  anything,  it  is  but 
an  honest  plea  that  I  make  to  every  heart  that 
has  suffered,  to  lighten  the  suffering  of  others. 
Genuine  sympathy  is  far  more  powerful  than 
many  of  us  think. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

The  death  of  ray  father  gave  rise  to  the  nsual 
hurried  iuvestigatiou  of  his  affairs,  not  so  im- 
mediately by  the  persons  chiefly  concerned  as 
by  those  more  active  individuals  who  find  their 
daily  food  in  seeking  some  new  thing.  A  few 
days  served  to  spread  abroad  and  bring  to  our 
own  liousehold  the  bruit  of  his  insolvency,  and 
the  consequent  destitution  awaiting  his  family. 
The  rumor  of  the  simple  facts  was  not  so  much 
a  surprise  to  me  ;  but,  I  confess,  it  was  not 
without  pain  and  indignation  that  I  became 
aware  of  the  tone  of  comment  by  which  they 
were  accompanied.  In  Hannah's  expressive 
phrase,  "it  made  me  provoked." 

"They'd  ought  to  know  better,  I'm  snre 
they'd  ought  to  know  better,"  the  g.arrnlous 
Hann.ah  reiterated,  as,  with  knitted  brows  and 
teeth  that  came  together  with  the  spring  of  a 
steel  trap  at  each  pause,  she  belabored  the 
unoffending  pillows.  "  They  'd  ought  to  know 
as  well  as  I — and  I  know  it ;  I  've  lived  here 
off  'n'  on,  now,  this  seven  year  next  October, 
and  ef  'Square  He.ath  ain't  an  honest  man, 
there  never  wsis  an  honest  man  !  As  I  tell  'em, 
I  know,  ef  anybody  knows  ;  my  wages  was 
alters  paid  regilar.  It's  jest  mallus-afore- 
thought,  nothin'  more  'n'  less,  to  be  hintin't 
he  made  over  Greystone  Farm  to  Mr.  Sands, 
'g'inst  you  come  to  be  Avis  Sands.  How  come 
he  to  have  it  to  give,  I  wonder  ?  He  never  laid 
claim  to  it,  as  I  ever  heerd,  and  I  'd  be  's  likely 
to  hear 's  anybody.  He  keep  the  papers,  when 
he 's  g.ardeen  for  Thane  !  it  looks  likely  !  Th.at 
boy  thought's  much  of  the  'Square  as  ef  he 
was  his  owu  father,  every  bit;  'n'  naniiny- 
paminy  ain't  the  word  for  him ;  he  'd  know 
gold  from  glitter,  I  warrant.  As  I  was  sayin', 
'tain't  a  bit  better 'n  murder  right  out  to  pall 
folks  to  pieces  so — afore  the  sod 's  rooted  on 
their  graves  I  I  tell  'era — 'n'  I  know,  if  any- 
body knows — there  ain't  cleverer  folks  in  the 
hull  world  than  the  'Square  'n'  Avis.  'Tain't 
my  place  to  s,iy  anything  'gin  his  wife  'n'  her 
darlin' — darlin'  she  is,  I  'low  that,  though  I 
can't  make  our  folks  of  em,  with  their  fussy 
ways  !  But  now  the  'Squ.are  's  gone  'n'  Avis 
goin',  I  reckon  I  '11  be  goin'  tew,  though  I  'm 
jest  a  part  of  the  house  ;  but  then  that 's  a-goin', 
as  folks  think.     I  've  said  over  'n'  over  ag'in 


I  'm  jest  a  part  of  the  old  house,  'n'  jog,  jog, 
for  all  the  world  like  A,  B,  C,  clear  down  to 
an-pre-zand.  I  know  what 's  to  be  done  every 
day  in  the  week,  Sund',  Mond',  Tuesd', 
Wednesd',  Thursd',  B'rid',  Saturday,  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  'TwuU  be  a  long  day 
'fore  they  find  anybody  'd  fill  my  place,  I  guess. 
I  'm  a  fixter,  'n'  ye  might 's  well  cut  the  head 
oflF  the  body  's  leave  me  out. "  And  the  speaker 
enforced  her  figure  by  striking  out  her  long 
arm,  and  vigorously  severing  the  head  from 
the  body  of  the  bed. 

Thus  this  stanch  friend  of  the  'Squire  and 
Avis,  this  valuable  "fixter,"  as  she  not  inaptly 
styled  herself,  held  forth,  in  a  kind  of  spasmo- 
dic soliloquy,  unconsciously  throwing  into  the 
evolutions  of  bed-making  the  indignant  energy 
of  her  discourse,  and  scarcely  directing  a  glance 
at  the  poor  listener,  who  sat  stitching  at  the 
window  near  by.  But  when  her  task  was  ended, 
and  she  was  about  leaving  the  room,  she  turned 
full  upon  me,  and  her  countenance,  warped 
with  the  strong  censure  to  which  she  had  been 
giving  utterance,  changed  suddenly  to  the  not 
less  wiry  anxiety  of  self-repro>ach. 

"Talk  of  cuttin'  off  heads,"  she  muttered; 
"mine  'd  better  come  off,  just  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  everlasting  clack.  Avis,  child,"  she  con- 
tinued, more  distinctly.  (Hannah  called  me 
always  by  my  given  name,  and  held  me,  still, 
as  little  better  than  an  infant.  "Why,"  she 
said  to  Kate,  who  ventured  to  object  to  the 
familiarity,  "what 'dye  have  me  caliber  ?  She 
hadn't  left  dandlin'  her  dolls  when  I  come  here 
to  live.  She  'd  think  me  mighty  toppin'  to 
call  her  Miss  Heath  or  Miss  Avis,  I  warrant. 
It 's  well  enough  for  chicks  like  you  to  call  her 
miss,  but  I  'm  an  old  woman,  'n'  'tain't  proper 
like,  you  see.")  "Avis,  child,  don't  you 
mind.  Here  I  have  been  runnin'  on  so,  makin' 
you  look  like  a  ghost,  for  all  the  world.  I  can't 
help  it ;  it  does  make  me  so  provoked.  Folks 
needn't  tell  downright  fibs.  S'posen  Thane 
did  go  'n'  sell  Cherryton — what  is  it  ?  Cherry- 
tt-'i'ne  or  Cherry-nim,  I  say — 'tis  jest 's  good ;  I 
never  could  bide  these  tiptoe  fine  names  !  But 
s'posen  he  did  go  'n'  sell  Cherry-st-stun — Grey- 
stun  Farm,  I  mean — to  Mr.  Sands.  I'mind 
he  'd  's  lives  yon  went  there 's  anybody.  S'posen 
you  wouldn't  marry  him,  he  don't  bear  no  mal- 
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lus  ;  such  folks  's  he  never  does  ;  and  'twan't 
no  part  of  a  man  to  stay  dawdliu'  round  takiu' 
on  about  it.  Love  will  go  where  'tis  sent,  'n' 
that 's  to  queer  places.  I  don't  mean  Mr. 
Sands  ;  but  ef  you  could  have  liked  Thane,  'n' 
we  'd  all  come  to  live  there  together  !  Grey- 
stun  place  ain't  Death  place,  anyhow  ;  but — 
there,  I  'm  ruiinin'  on  jest  so.  Well,  never 
mind — it's  brought  the  red  into  your  face  agin." 
And  Hannah  was  bustling  out  of  the  room. 

"Who  told  you  all  this?"  said  I,  arresting 
her. 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  finally,  as  see- 
ing her  way  clearly,  answered,  with  deprecat- 
ing tone  and  manner  ; — 

"  Why,  it 's  only  what  folks  say,  that 's  all ; 
'n'  ef  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  care  for  't ;  /don't, 
I  'm  sure  !" 

"Well,  Hannah,"  I  returned,  as  composedly 
as  I  could,  with  the  amount  of  feeling  I  was 
striving  to  control,  "folks,  then,  have  fallen 
into  strange  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  my 
father  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transfer  of 
Cherrywold  ;  did  not  even  know  of  It  at  the 
time.  Tlien,  it  was  not  sold  by  Thane,  but  mort- 
gaged in  his  father's  day  to  Mr.  Sands,  the  elder, 
and  thus  has  come  to  Ross  by  inheritance." 
This  latter  clause,  though  the  simple  truth,  I 
gave  not  without  qualms.  "  And,  as  for  Thane, 
Hannah,  we  were  to  each  other  just  brotljer 
and  sister,  nothing  more,  as  you  well  know." 

"Yes,"  assented  Hannah,  with  a  self-satisfied 
smile.  "  I  know  ef  anybody  knows  ;  only  's  I 
was  say  in',  ef  ye  could  have  come  to  like  him." 

"  That  is  not  to  be  suggested,"  I  interrupted, 
impatiently,  yet  well  aware  that  any  attempt 
to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  steadfast  Hannah 
of  a  favorite  crotchet  was  much  like  plunging 
a  cork  under  water:  it  would  be  bobbing  upon 
the  surface  the  moment  it  escaped  the  tran- 
sient pressure. 

"One  thing,  Hannah,"  I  added,  after  a  little 
pause,  "  do  not  repeat  this  to  Mrs.  Heath." 

"Not  I,"  was  the  prompt  response.  "She 
shouldn't  know  what 's  to  pay,  ef  I  could  help 
it.  She  didn't  know  the  squire  like  us  ;  'tain't 
as  though  she  'd  been  born  'n'  brought  np  with 
him.  But  she  's  been  told  of  it,  somehow. 
She  was  in  the  liberry  when  I  cum  up  here^ 
so  riled — I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  But  how  could  you  know  she  has  heard 
these  rumors  ?'' 

"  I  knew  who  'd  been  'n'  gone,  'n'  what  he  'd 
be  like  to  talk  about." 

"  And  who  was  that  ?" 

"Mr.  Hoard!"  .and  the  ruffled  speaker  gave 
her  head  a  contemptuous  toss.     "  I  wish  you  'd 


jest  go,  Avis,  'n'  tell  the  woman  that 's  cryin' 
in  the  liberry,  there  ain't  a  grain  of  truth  in 
him — no,  not  so  big  's  a  mustard  seed  I ' '  What 
could  have  brouglit  him  here,  I  was  querying 
within  myself;  however,  if  he  had  business, 
could  he  not  have  carried  it  to  Lawyer  Crofts? 

For  some  moments  after  Hannah  left  the 
room,  I  sat  gazing  into  the  gray  fog,  which  so 
filled  the  atmosphere  that  scarce  a  feature  of 
the  landscape  was  visible.  It  was  all  the  same 
to  my  vacant  eyes ;  for,  properly,  they  were 
turned  within,  striving  amidst  painful  bewil- 
derment to  discern  the  true  figure  and  position 
of  our  family  affairs,  that,  just  now,  seemed 
wound  in  a  haze  equally  impenetrable. 

During  my  father's  illness,  I  had  refrained 
from  making  to  my  step-mother  any  statement 
of  our  pecuniary  prospects ;  partly  through 
want  of  exact  information,  having  simply  the 
foundation  of  Thane's  letter,  and  my  father's 
anxious  labor  to  support  such  a  statement ; 
partly  from  a  vague  notion  that,  to  a  person 
of  her  tastes  and  pursuits,  no  loss  was  compar- 
able to  loss  of  fortune.  Since  my  father's  death, 
I  had  not  the  less  shrunk  from  premature  dis- 
cussion of  affairs  that  might  be  brought  to  a 
more  favorable  adjustment  than  we  had  appre- 
hended through  the  judicious  management  of 
Lawyer  Crofts,  who,  at  the  joint  request  of  my 
step-mother  and  myself,  consented  to  engage  iu 
the  arduous  task  of  settling  the  estate. 

That  Mr.  Crofts  had  as  yet  made  no  certain 
report  to  my  step-mother,  I  was  assured  ;  but 
Hannah's  remarks  indicated  the  propriety  of 
more  openness  in  our  relations.  Hannah  was 
right ;  I  must  go  to  the  library  and  seek  a  frank 
conversation  with  my  mother.  Would  that  she 
had  a  maintenance  in  her  own  right  to  fall  back 
upon!  A  simple  maintenance  might,  indeed, 
be  saved  for  her,  but  not  a  competence  in  her 
sense  of  the  word.  I  dreaded  the  work  before  ■ 
me.  Money  matters  and  concerns  of  property  f 
are  of  all  topics  most  distasteful  to  me  at  any 
time,  and  at  this  time,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, seemed  to  me  especially  complex 
and  annoying.     But  what  did  it  signify  ? 

I  went  sick  with  nervous  worrying  into  the 
library.  No  one  was  there.  With  a  momen- 
tary sensation  of  relief,  I  sank  into  the  familiar 
arm-cliair,  that  stood  yet  in  its  accustomed 
place  at  the  writing-table.  Mournful  remem- 
brances crowded  upon  me,  and  bore  me,  almost 
before  I  was  aware,  into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 
I  understood  how  my  step-mother,  impassible 
as  she  appeared  for  the  most  part,  might  have 
been  overpowered  by  a  similar  tide  of  feeling, 
and  inferred,  also,  the  probability  of  a  mistake 
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on  the  part  of  Haunah,  who  had  come  upon  her 
under  such  circumstances. 

Amidst  the  grief  to  which  I  had  yielded  my- 
self, a  well-known  step  startled  me — a  hand 
was  on  my  shoulder,  then  an  arm,  soothing 
and  supporting,  enfolded  me. 

"Avis,"  said  Ross,  with  kindly  chiding, 
"  this  is  not  right.  Why  should  yon  come  in 
here  to  cherish  fruitless  grief?  Come  away 
with  me  !"  And  he  drew  me  forth  into  the 
hall,  into  the  pure  sunshine,  for  the  morning 
mists  were  gone,  into  my  favorite  arbor. 

It  was  to  Ross,  instead  of  my  step-mother, 
that  I  talked  that  morning  ;  not  that  he  was 
altogether  unaware  of  the  lioating  rumors,  but 
I  chose  to  tell  him  myself  what  I  had  gathered 
concerning  my  father's  affaii-s,  and  our  future 
prospects.  I  did  not  omit  Thane's  letter  even, 
or  the  idle  gossip  about  the  transfer  of  his 
estate,  and  failed  not  to  mention  my  anxiety  to 
find  the  paper  to  which  he  had  reforred. 

"What  did  it  matter,"  Ross  said,  "  if  we 
were  to  be  penniless  ?  though  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  so  bad  as  that.  But,  admit- 
ting such  to  be  the  case,  could  not  he  take  care 
of  me?" 

"  My  mother  and  Alice  ?" 

"  He  would  take  care  of  us  all,  certainly  ;  he 
rejoiced  that  he  had  the  ability  to  do  so — 
Cherrywold  out  of  the  question  ;  that  might  go 
back  to  its  former  owner  at  once  if  I  said  so." 
He  agreed  with  me,  however,  that  Thane  would 
never  receive  it  «scept  upon  recovering  full 
proof  of  his  title,  and  he  urged  me  to  search 
immediately  for  papers  relating  to  the  affair. 

I  admired  this  nobleness,  this  siugleness  of 
affection.  I  told  him  so.  "  It  is  very  plain," 
I  said — afterwards  I  wondered  at  the  infatua- 
tion that  urged  me  to  say  so  much — "it  is 
plain  that  it  is  my  very  self  you  care  for.  I  will 
believe  for  your  credit,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
that  this  same  self  cannot  be  altogether  unlovely. 
I  hope  I  have  gotten  the  better  of  that  silly  self- 
distrust,  which  brought  with  it,  as  a  constant 
shadow,  distrust  of  others.  I  mean  to  believe 
in  myself,  and  certainly,  Ross,  I  believe  in 
you  !"  fixing  my  eyes  openly  upon  his  face  as 
I  thus  concluded. 

Was  it  merely  a  fancy  of  mine  ?  was  it  the 
glooming  of  the  cloud  that  at  this  moment 
flitted  between  us  and  the  sunshine  ?  or  what 
was  it  that  made  the  face  into  which  I  looked 
with  such  assurance  of  love  and  trust,  appear 
to  me  to  fall,  to  grow  anxious,  and  finally  blank, 
under  my  look  of  earnest  confidence? 

Some  return  Ross  indeed  made  to  this  out- 
pouring from  me.    Perhaps  nervous  irritability 


made  me  exacting.  Snrely  the  noble  disinte- 
restedness he  had  just  manifested  was  enough. 
I  could  not  desire  fulsome  flattery,  and  yet  I 
could  have  wished,  not  so  much  other  or  more 
words — I  could  have  wished  simply  that  the 
darkness  had  not  fallen  where  I  sought  for  light. 

I  found  awaiting  me  a  letter  from  Aunt  Relie. 
We  had  wondered  at  the  absence  of  herself 
and  Thane  from  the  funeral.  This  letter  was 
her  first  recognition  of  the  mournful  occurrence 
that  had  befallen.  The  sight  of  it  well  nigh 
brought  again  the  outburst  of  the  morning ; 
but  I  imposed  upon  myself  the  calmness  which, 
I  began  to  find,  could  be  maintained  only  by 
strenuous  ende.avor.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
be  done,  the  forcible  taking  up  of  regretful 
thought,  of  a  great  heart-trouble,  and  heaving 
it  mechanically,  as  it  were,  apart,  to  fill  its 
pl.ice  with  whatever  substitute  comes  to  hand  ; 
but  it  is,  to  certain  natures,  the  only  safe  way. 
When  substitutes  come  readily,  it  is  well ;  but 
when  there  comes  only  a  dreary  blank,  or, 
worse,  when  every  cord  and  lever  gives  way, 
strained  and  broken  by  the  too  heavy  burden, 
then  is  the  hour  of  helplessness  ! 

I  thought  of  tRe  goodness  of  Ross,  of  the 
goodness  of  Heaven  in  providing  me  the  great 
resource  of  his  love.  It  is  so  needful  for  poor 
humanity  to  have  these  outposts  of  visible 
human  love  as  an  earnest  of  that  which  is 
unseen  and  divine. 

"Dear,  dear  Avis,"  wrote  Aunt  Relie,  "how 
deeply  we  grieve  with  you  !  You  must  think 
it  strange  that  none  of  us  have  come  to  you  in 
your  trouble.  Yon  will  believe  that  only  very 
sufficient  reasons  have  kept  us  away.  They 
were  these :  Aunt  Matty  lias  been  so  much 
more  feeble  for  several  weeks  that  I  could  not 
leave  her  at  all ;  hence  I  could  not  come  ;  and 
Thane  has  gone,  I  really  don't  know  where, 
to  seek  his  fortune.  We  have  heard  from  him 
once  since  he  left  us,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
him  well,  and  not  discouraged  in  the  search. 
It  has  been  so  unfortunate  and  so  very  sad  all 
around  !  But,  Avis,  yon  must  come  and  see 
us,  riyht  meat/.  We  are  wonderfully  cozy  in 
the  old  maids'  lodge  ;  we  have  made  the  little 
nook  out  of  the  sitting-room  serve  for  Aunt 
Matty's  geraniums,  and  upon  a  little  plot  under 
the  window,  I  have  scattered  seeds  and  put  out 
a  few  slips.  It  makes  the  town  seem  pleasanter 
to  have  these  things. 

"  Aunt  Matty,  who  is  somewhat  better,  sends 
her  best  love,  and  says  she  mourns  with  you. 
She  says,  with  me  :  Come,  Avis,  directly  to 
your  impatient  friends, 
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Aunt  Matty  more  feeble  I  but  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  homo  at  Drayton  seemed  so  cheery 
and  comfortable. 

I  handed  the  letter  to  Alice,  and  watched  her 
as  she  read  it  with  humid  eyes.  Very  wiuning 
was  that  mobile,  girlish  nature,  so  naively 
expressing,  by  word  and  action,  the  feeling  of 
tlie  moment,  whether  of  sympathy  in  the  joys 
or  sorrows  of  others,  or  the  gushing  of  her  own 
free,  full  heart — a  fresh  young  vine,  tossing 
abundant  tendrils  through  very  wealth  of  life. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  her  mother  were  like 
her  at  her  age  ;  if  discipliue  might  so  repress 
and  mould  one. 

"  And  so  you  should,  as  they  say,  go  and  see 
them.  Avis,  and  take  me  with  you,  won't  you  ? 
But  not  yet,  uuless  mother  can  go  too."  Alice 
said  this  as  she  returned  the  letter,  adding, 
after  a  thoughtful  moment  or  so  :  "Mamma  is 
not  well  to-day ;  she  has  headache,  and  will 
not  come  to  dinner." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Btrr  few  weeks  had  gone  by  since  I  watched, 
with  Cousin  Thane,  the  sunset,  ruddy  with 
propitious  glow.  Those  weeks  should  rather 
liave  been  years,  for  the  growth  they  had  urged 
upon  me. 

Something  like  this  came  into  my  mind  as  I 
stole  to  the  little  arbor  I  have  called  my  favorite 
retreat.  Was  the  growth  of  which  I  was 
thinking  like  that  of  the  wild  masses  of  vine  I 
there  found  trailing  in  untrained  exuberance 
here,  there,  anywhere  ?  The  honeysuckle  had 
been  neglected ;  I  busied  myself  twining  the 
luxuriant  shoots,  pleased  with  the  fine  promise 
of  clustering  coral.  Through  the  openings  of 
vine  and  lattice,  the  road,  a  few  rods  distant, 
with  the  walk  to  the  house,  was  distinctly 
visible  to  me,  while,  from  the  greater  obscurity 
within  the  bower,  I  was  myself  concealed  from 
the  view  of  passengers. 

Ross  would  come  to  me  this  evening.  Owing 
to  the  recent  mournful  event,  our  union  had 
been  indefinitely  postponed  ;  but  our  attachment 
could  well  bear  this  slight  test.  On  the  mor- 
row, as  I  knew,  business  called  him  away,  and 
I  should  not  see  him  again  probably  for  weeks. 
While,  therefore,  my  hands  wandered  somewhat 
fruitlessly  amidst  the  light  twigs,  easily  guided, 
but  swaying  wilfully  to  the  old  bent  as  soon  as 
left  to  themselves,  my  eyes  wandered,  from 
time  to  time,  beyond  the  green  covert  to  the 
road  and  accompanying  points  of  interest.  The 
road,  it  must  be  owned,  considering  it  simply 


as  a  long  reach  of  bald  yellow  sand,  won  greatly 
more  than  its  due  share  of  attention.  Save 
that  the  verdure  of  summer  now  happily  ful- 
filled the  gay  promise  of  spring,  the  landscape 
that  met  my  gaze  was  the  same  which  had 
called  forth  the  eager  comments  to  Cousin 
Thane  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  above  al- 
luded. The  same  clear  sky  bent  over  all,  the 
same  rosy  light  embosomed  the  broad  disk 
that  again  sent  its  rays  in  serried  splendor  over 
the  bay. 

I  recalled  that,  my  last  interview  with  Thane. 
Thane  had  gone  "  to  seek  his  fortune,"  so  wrote 
Aunt  Relie.  Good  Thane  I  I  understood  now 
the  dreariness  that  was  surging  in  that  deep 
heart,  and  all  the  considerate  kindness  which 
restrained  its  overflow.  But,  mocking  Thane, 
why  do  you  so  persistently  ask  of  the  joy  fore- 
shadowed on  that  evening?  Yes,  I  have  had 
joy,  though  grief  came  side  by  side  with  it. 
And  now,  in  this  bright  glow,  also,  are  there 
yet  happy  omens  ? 

I  murmured,  under  breath.  Thane's  couplet — 
"Oh,  lady,  we  receive  but  wliat  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live  ;" 

shaking  my  head,  as  I  mused  on,  iu  perverse 
commentary — 

"Interpenetrating  this  grosser  atmosphere, 
overlying  these  substantial  forms,  there  is  a 
something — ethereal,  invisible,  call  it  what  you 
will,  spiritual  reflector  or  whatever  else — which 
is  to  spirit  what  yonder  water  is  to  light;  what 
yonder  rocky  hill  or  vacant  building  is  to  sound. 
It  renders  back  the  moods  of  raj  own  soul ; 
not  less,  if  I  stand  at  the  proper  angle  to  catch 
it,  of  yours,  also,  or  of  my  neighbor's,  hinting 
the  good  or  ill  in  store  for  me." 

Thus  I  involuntarily  dropped  into  the  old 
vein  of  vagary  and  light  discussion,  in  my 
thought  of  Thane.  I  missed  liim  more  than  I 
knew.  Ross  ?  Yes,  Ross  was  all  to  me  ;  only, 
what  Thane  was  Ross  could  not  be — 1  did  not 
wish  him  to  be,  perhaps.  The  taciturn  gravity 
which  I  chose  to  regard  as  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge to  wild  discursive  chat;  the  dry  repartee 
provoking  the  lively  sally,  or  eager  self-defence  ; 
these,  and  many  traits  of  Thane,  suited  espe- 
cially to  awaken  in  me  activity  of  fancy  and 
intellect,  were  quite  incompatible  with  the 
frank,  impulsive,  and  comparatively  matter-of-  ■ 
fact  natnre  of  Ross.  In  truth,  when  with  Ross,  M 
it  was  I  who  was  taciturn  ;  he  it  was  who  sug- 
gested topics,  discussed  them,  and  finally  dis- 
posed of  them.  Interested  attention,  a  smile, 
an  occasional  word  of  intelligent  assent,  these 
were  full  inspiration  for  him.  Moreover,  if  I 
speak  truly,  what  I  did  not  so  well  recognize 
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then,  while  I  followed  with  docile  pleasure  the 
lead  of  Ross  in  couversatiou,  the  lines  of  thought 
peculiarly  mine  had  little  or  no  hold  upon  him, 
were,  it  is  probable,  ratlier  irksome  to  him. 

Perhaps,  just  the  feminine  aptitude  for  list- 
ening, usually  more  attractive  to  a  man  than 
the  best  talent  for  discoursing,  had,  more  than 
aught  else,  served  to  draw  Ross  to  my  side.  Be 
this  as  it  might,  Ross  loved  me ;  so  he  had 
said,  so  he  had  convinced  me ;  and  what  like 
love  has  power  to  call  forth  love  ?  I  had  already 
forgotten  or  ignored  the  shadow  which  had  an- 
noyed me. 

The  low  breathings  that  began  to  he  heard 
in  the  old  chestnuts  on  either  side  the  gate 
reminded  me  of  the  evening  chill,  and  I  turned 
to  gather  about  me  the  shawl  I  had  dropped 
from  my  shoulders.  When  I  again  bent  my 
glance  upon  the  road,  it  encountered  two  figures, 
just  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  which, 
spreading  into  a  spacious  plateau,  formed  the 
site  of  the  homestead. 

"  Ross  and  Alice  I"  murmured  I,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  uneasiness  I  was  ashamed  to  own  to 
myself,  yet  which  I  proceeded  unconsciously  to 
define. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Alice  was  abroad  this 
evening.  What  then  ?  And  supposing,  even, 
she  walked  with  Ross  ?  Had  not  I,  myself, 
encouraged  her  to  become  his  companion  in 
little  excursions  for  pleasure  ?  When  I  was 
needfully  occupied,  yes  ;  but  now  there  was 
less  demand  upon  my  time.  True,  but  if  she 
prove  the  more  agreeable  !" 

I  forced  my  features  into  a  wry  smile,  for  by 
this  time  I  understood  myself.  "  Not  unlikely, 
my  green-eyed  lady !  and,  as  you  are  doubt- 
less ready  to  acknowledge,  a  gentleman  of 
good  taste  must  perforce  admire  most  the  most 
admirable.  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  assured 
brown  eyes  are  more  charming  than  green." 

Thus,  with  sarcastic  chiding,  I  shamed  the 
unwelcome  doubt  into  quiet,  till,  as  the  couple 
walked  leisurely  up  to  the  gate,  I  found  myself 
in  a  frame  to  observe,  with  a  certain  pleasure, 
how  the  fine  figure  and  manly  bearing  of  Ross 
harmonized  with  the  classic  beauty  of  Alice, 
who  stepped  through  the  gate,  as  he  held  it 
open  for  her,  with  the  easy  gr.ace  that  never 
deserted  her  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  my  good  or  evil 
genius  ruled,  to  restrain  me  from  going  out  to 
meet  them,  as  I  at  fii-st  intended.  Eagerly  as 
I  had  looked  for  Ross,  I  felt  no  haste  to  greet 
him. 

They  were  talking  as  they  came  up  the  walk, 
in  voices  modulated  to  the  quiet  of  the  hour. 


They  spoke  of  the  loveliness  of  the  evening, 
perhaps  ;  for,  when  they  had  arrived  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  arbor,  they  paused  simulta- 
neously, and  turned  their  gaze  upon  the  glow- 
ing sky.  Was  the  bright  fiush  upon  Alice's 
cheek  a  reflection  of  the  sunset  fire  ? 

It  did  not  surprise  me  that  the  distant  gaze 
of  her  companion  was  speedily  diverted  to  the 
contemplation  of  beauty  nearer  the  eye.  The 
lustre  of  that  beauty  was  never  more  apparent 
to  myself.  Alice  had  not  adopted  the  mourning 
habit  worn  by  her  mother  and  myself ;  merely 
modifying  her  attire  for  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral,  and  returning  to  the  light  fabrics  that 
so  well  became  her.  I  admired  her  as  she 
stood,  then,  in  the  sunset-flush,  the  delicate 
muslin  enhancing  the  flexile  grace  of  her  airy 
figure.  How  beautiful  in  its  soft  whiteness  the 
rounded  arm  !  How  dainty  the  lithe  fingers 
that  she  winds  among  the  dark  straying  curls 
to  disentangle  them  from  the  roses  in  her  hat  I 
Ah,  her  efforts  in  this  direction  only  serve  to 
increase  the  entanglement,  for  the  bracelet 
which  she  wears  is  so  twined  with  the  hair  as 
to  call  for  assistance,  which  the  gallant  knight 
tenders  with  alacrity.  And  now,  emulous  of 
many  another  knight  in  like  circumstances,  he 
fails  to  relinquish  the  hand  he  has  rescued  ! 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  enjoyed  the  tableau 
with  lively  artist-relish,  amusing  myself,  mean- 
while, by  outlining,  with  trifling  exaggerations, 
a  sketch  for  the  later  entertainment  of  its  very 
unconscious  subjects.  But  the  tones  that  now 
reached  me,  though  low  and  sweet,  smote 
harshly  upon  n^y  sensitive  ear.  Had  I  not 
heard  those  same  tones,  with  words  of  like  ten- 
der import,  addressed  to- — whom  ?  To  her  who 
here  learned  their  insignificance  and  annul- 
ment. 

"  Let  me  keep  it,"  Ross  entreated,  as  Alice 
would  have  released  the  imprisoned  hand. 
"-\lice,  dear  Alice  !"  he  continued,  with  energy, 
"I  know  you  too  late!  too  late!" — and  the 
knight — true  or  false  ? — clasped  the  hand  in 
both  his  own,  and  bent  his  glowing  gaze  upon 
the  half-averted  face  with  an  earnest  question- 
ing not  to  be  mistaken. 

I  fancied  that  a  thrill  in  the  slight  frame  of 
Alice  was  perceptible  to  me.  Her  otherwise 
motionless  pause  might,  of  itself,  have  be- 
tokened agitation.  I  cannot  say ;  I  felt  my- 
self, in  a  degree,  blinded  and  benumbed.  Yet 
I  looked  and  listened  still.  I  saw  that  she  at 
length — oh,  it  seemed  long  to  me  ! — withdrew 
her  hand,  and  heard  her  ask,  simply,  but  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  choked — 

"  Where  is  Avis  to-night  ?" 
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I  saw  the  recoil  with  which  Ross  received 
this  interrogatory,  and  heard  him  murmur  in  a 
hollow  voice — 

"  You  are  right ;  I  am  bound  I" 

Unable  longer  to  retain  my  erect  position,  I 
staggered  to  the  seat  at  the  end  of  the  arbor, 
stunned,  and  with  a  strain  upon  my  poor  heart 
that,  thenceforward,  has  rendered  the  idea  of  a 
broken  heart,  even  in  its  literal,  material  sense, 
no  myth  to  me.  Mine  did  not  break  ;  I  did  not 
even  lose  conscio\isuess  ;  for,  in  a  little  time,  I 
heard  the  passage  of  Alice  into  the  house,  and 
shortly  after  that  of  Ross.  Then,  gathering  all 
my  drooping  energies,  I  dragged  myself  from 
the  covert  which  had  brought  to  me,  as  its 
sister  coverts  have  so  often  done  to  so  many 
others,  the  distasteful  fruit  of  eavesdropping, 
and  entering  the  house  by  a  side  door  reached 
my  room  unobserved. 

Already  Alice's  light  footstep  echoed  in  the 
hall.  She  was  seeking  me.  Instinctively,  I 
stepped  into  the  room  opposite,  with  a  view  of 
retreating  by  the  rear  of  the  house  ;  but,  struck 
with  the  strange  aspect  my  voluntary  absence 
must  present,  I  made  a  circuit,  and  awaited 
her  at  the  head  of  the  staircase. 

"Where  hare  you  been.  Avis?"  cried  she, 
"  but,  no  matter,  I  have  found  you  at  last  1" 
She  looked  flushed,  aud  spoke  hurriedly,  as 
from  some  nervous  agitation ;  and  when  near 
enough  threw  her  arms  around  me  caressingly. 

I  was  in  a  mood  somewhat  repellant,  aud  did 
not  respond  promptly ;  but  I  do  myself  only 
justice  in  saying  that  I  probably  understood 
and  appreciated  this  little  act  of  reparation 
better  even  than  tlie  young  girl  herself. 

Alice  was  four  years  my  junior.  With  the 
same  years  she  would  have  been  younger  than 
I.  In  her  nature,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the 
emotional  element  ruled  ;  not  that  the  intellect 
■was  at  all  inert,  but  tardy  by  comparison,  thus 
leaving  her  often,  wherever  immediate  action 
was  demanded,  to  the  sway  of  feeling.  And 
this  peculiarity,  especially  characteristic  of 
childhood,  wlien  retained  later  as  we  often  see 
it,  is,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  elixir  of  youth. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  characteristic 
of  maturity,  that  tlie  perceptive  and  reflective 
processes  falling  more  immediately,  become  in 
a  manner  responsible  for  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions of  which  they  are  cognizant  even  in  the 
tender  germ. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  that  Alice  now  held,  for  I  felt 
assured  her  heart  was  already  deeply,  yet  un- 
consciously interested  ;  but  these  remarks  will 
indicate  my  apology  for  her,  aud  how  it  was 


that  a  round  of  thought  led  me  to  overcome  my 
instinctive  avoidance  of  one  to  whom  I  was 
indeed  tenderly  attached,  but  who  had  become, 
however  involuntarily,  baneful  to  my  happi- 
ness, and  to  step  back,  ere  I  passed  down  the 
stairs,  in  my  turn  bestowing  the  caress  from 
which  I  had  recoiled. 

As  I  looked  into  that  young  face,  still  flush- 
ing and  paling  from  the  newly  awakened  emo- 
tions, yet  unsubdued,  unrecognized  even,  I 
could  but  indorse  Ross's  admiration — his  love. 
Mentally  I  sketched  my  own  portrait  in  repul- 
sive contrast.     I  determined  upon  my  course. 

"How  very  pale  you  are.  Avis!"  Alice  ex- 
claimed, as  she  returned  my  intent  gaze.  "You 
are  not  well,  or" — glancing  at  the  walls  amd 
windows — "is  it  the  light  in  this  room?" 

"The  light — yes,  it  is  a  bad  light,"  I  re- 
plied, quickly,  and  hastened  from  her. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  certain  natures  the  in- 
tellect, recognizing  emotion  at  its  dawn,  becomes 
responsible  for  its  advance,  it  may  be  not 
unaptly  argued,  as  the  result  of  such  intellectual 
sanction  to  the  growth  of  any  passion,  that, 
though  shorn  of  its  intensity,  it  thereby  wins 
greatly  in  fulness  and  pervasiveness,  so  that  its 
subjugation  or  expulsion  can  be  achieved  only 
at  peril  of  jarring  and  rending  the  whole  soul- 
fabric.  I  need  not  say  I  shrank  from  such  a 
conflict,  even  though  in  my  own  case  there  had 
been  but  tardy,  and  perhaps  never  the  com-  I 
pletest,  submission  of  reason,  shadowed  as  it 
had  been  by  that  haunting  doubt,  of  the  folly 
of  which  I  had  but  just  persuaded  myself,  when 
its  wisdom  was  attested  by  the  development 
above  narrated. 

As  I  had  apprehended,  the  time  of  tempta- 
tion had  come  to  Ross.  He  had  yielded,  and 
when  now,  in  my  security,  I'was  unprepared. 
But  the  circumstance  of  having  revolved  the 
possibility  of  such  an  issue  enabled  me  more 
readily  to  discern  my  duty  in  a  strait  so  trying. 
Hence,  as  I  have  said,  I  at  once  resolved  upon 
my  course.  This  must  be  my  last  interview 
with  Ross  ;  I  knew  it  well.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, make  it  known  to  him.  A  great  trouble 
seldom  comes  to  one,  at  least  to  myself,  in  its 
full  strength  and  volume  ;  it  grows,  a  rapid 
growth,  but  certain  processes  of  thought  and 
feeling  work  to  this  end.  While  I  might  sub- 
due these  processes,  all  activity  of  mind  and 
heart,  I  should  be  calm  ;  but  the  immense  ten- 
sion that  was  needful  to  maintain  such  calmness 
— deadness,  I  might  rather  say — made  me  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  its  maintenance,  at 
whatever  cost,  in  the  presence  of  Ross.  It  was 
to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  the  evening  should 
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pass  naturally,  as  hitherto  ;  but  the  repression 
which  I  was  exercising  was  too  broadly  effective 
to  admit  of  this.  I  was  painfully  constrained, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  my  suffering  was 
mitigated  or  aggravated  by  a  manner,  unwonted 
in  Ross,  of  preoccupation  and  inattention,  which 
my  quickened  senses  enabled  me  to  interpret 
but  too  keenly. 

I  will  not  harass  myself  by  recalling  particu- 
lars of  that  evening  ;  it  was  draining  the  last 
drops  from  a  cup  which  I  had  learned  to  be  a 
poisoned  one — poisoned  not  less  for  Ross  than 
for  myself. 

In  the  solitude  of  my  own  apartment  I  at 
length  gave  way  to  the  pressing  tide  which, 
while  with  Ross,  I  had  held  aloof  with  all  the 
gathered  forces  of  my  nature,  lending  for  a  time 
every  fibre  to  the  fierce  rebound  of  pent-up 
feeling,  the  chidings  of  indignant  faith,  the 
wild  surge  of  passion  swaying  broad  and  deep 
in  tlie  gusts  of  bitter  thought.  iJiVTcr  thought ; 
I  do  not  deny  it ;  as  thought  came,  bitterness 
woke  also  ;  bitterness  toward  Ross  and  Alice  ; 
bitterness  supreme,  as  directed  toward  my  own 
unattractive  and  unfavored  being. 

But  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  retrospection 
ri?veal3  to  me  the  wonderful  tonic  property  of 
this  element  in  the  mental  as  in  the  animal 
economy.  Stimulated  by  its  pnnsency,  I  rose, 
and,  by  repeated  stern  efforts,  was  finally  ena- 
bled to  drive  back  to  their  hidden  sources  the 
tarbalent  evidences  of  emotion. 

I  would  write  to  Ross  at  once.  To  reproach 
him  for  his  falsehood  ?  No;  but  lest,  delaying, 
I  should  yield  to  weakness,  and  be  the  cause 
of  lasting  misery  to  him  and  Alice.  I  felt 
enough  of  bitterness  towards  them  and  my 
untoward  fate,  truly  ;  but  neither  care  for  their 
liappiness,  nor  yet  the  lingering  tenderness 
that  momently  sent  np  its  rebellious  yearnings, 
was  incompatible  with  a  good  degree  of  harsh- 
ness. Dominant  over  all  was  that  pride  of  the 
poverty-stricken  heart  wliijh  scorns  the  dole 
of  charity  and  pity.  What  other,  thenceforth, 
could  be  the  love  of  Ross  to  me  ?  I  repelled  it ; 
I  would  crush  out  forever  all  love  for  him — all 
love  !     To  what  good  was  love  ? 

Perhaps  I  had  not  until  this  moment  realized 
the  full  desolation  that  had  befallen  me  through 
the  death  of  my  father.  Well  might  I  ask  to 
what  good  was  love,  when  I  h.ad  no  one,  nothing 
left  me  to  love.  I  had  no  use  for  a  heart :  let 
me,  then,  thrust  it  from  my  being.  With  it 
life  would  be  torture  ;  without  it,  a  hard,  blank 
thing.  Let  it  be  the  latter  ;  a  life  of  sensation, 
of  the  intellect ;  cold,  bald  ethics  to  rule  in 
human  relations  ;  and  to  my  God — 
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I  paused  here,  arrested  by  vague  doubts  and 
questionings,  which  I  was  then  but  little  dis- 
posed to  analyze,  which  the  endeavor  of  a  life- 
time may  not  have  sufficed  to  resolve. 

Yes,  I  would  write  to  Ross,  however ;  beyond 
that  slight  but  significant  finger-post  might 
stretch  the  long,  long  vista  of  dreariness.  I 
■would  renounce  my  love  for  Ross,  and  free  him 
from  the  bond  that  had  become  so  odious. 

As  I  emptied  a  compartment  of  my  portfolio 
to  find  the  materials  for  my  purpose,  a  card 
strayed  from  the  contents.  It  came  to  me  an 
opportune  token  of  the  past ;  so  I  thought  as  I 
held  it  in  my  hand  and  contemplated  the  task 
before  me.  In  a  moment  of  trilling  I  had 
clipped  a  coil  from  the  abundant  brown  locks 
which  I  so  much  admired,  and  attached  it  to 
this  card.  The  reverse  of  the  card  bore  an 
impromptu,  written  in  a  like  spirit  of  badi- 
nage : — 

"  Lo,  this  coil  of  silken  strflnds. 

Emblem  of  the  steadfast  baods 

That  moor  my  life-bark  to  the  Sands 

Alas,  alas,  a  stranded  cable! 

Brittle,  aye,  the  anchor  stable  ; 

Changlog  Sands  the  groanding  tabic!" 

I  recalled  the  smile  of  superior  content  with 
which  the  owner  of  the  lock  surveyed  me  as  I 
traced  the  three  former  lines  ;  the  feint  of  dis- 
pleasure and  deprecation  which  sought  to  forbid 
the  addition  of  those  succeeding.  How  daintily 
did  the  prestige  of  masculine  nobility  yield 
itself  to  this  trivial  feminine  toying  I  Well  it 
became  him,  that  graceful  affability,  tempered 
so  happily  by  the  choice  reserve  that  lends  to 
such  pastime  its  subtlest  charms. 

I  remembered  this  and  a  hundred  like  inci- 
dents, each  with  its  setting  of  characteristic 
traits  ;  but  with  a  kind  of  grim  contempt  of 
tender  scenes  and  affectionate  ebullition,  full 
of  promise  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  reso- 
lutions, but  fairly  frightful  to  the  merely  ob- 
servant cognizances  of  my  nature.  And  I  may 
say  here  that  such  an  observant  and  coniraenta- 
tive  element  was  not  w.inting  during  this  state 
of  passional  excitement,  though  its  specific 
activity  may  have  been  for  the  time  ignored.  I 
gazed  long  on  this  trifling  memento.  Lii;htly, 
in  sheer  exuberance  of  happiness,  1  had  thrown 
off  •those  giddy  triplets.  With  what  drear 
irony  did  they  at  this  time  fall  upon  my  impo- 
verished heart ! 

Heath  Place,  Jiih/  — . 
The   sight  of  this  prophetic  memento  will, 
nnder   the  circumstances,  be  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  you  that  the  change  in  our  relations 
is  not  unknown  to  me.     In  confirmation,  how- 
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ever,  I  will  say  that  I  awaited  you  this  evening 
ill  the  honeysuckle  arbor,  and  was  there,  in  a 
manner,  an  involuntary  listener  to  the  regretful 
declaration  which  you  made  to  Alice.  This  is 
not  written  hy  way  of  blame,  but,  with  au 
earnest  desire  for  your  present  and  future  hap- 
piness, to  release  you  from  all  bonds  to 

Avis  Heath.   . 
Jlr.  Ross  Sakds. 

I  wrote  the  above  rapidly,  without  a  pause, 
scarce  drawing  a  full  breath  in  the  quiet  I  had 
imposed  upon  myself.  A  vivid  remembrance 
is  still  with  me  of  the  pain  that  racked  my 
head — teeth  even,  which  seemed  to  set  them- 
selves as  a  vice  upon  the  strife  of  bitter  thought 
and  feeling.  I  folded  the  brief  note,  inclosing 
the  card  with  a  grimace  of  dismal  satisfaction, 
if  I  may  name  as  satisfaction  an  ugly  recogni- 
tion of  the  trueness  of  that  instinctive  distrust 
which,  baffling  all  my  efforts  at  mastery,  had 
lurked  throughout  my  association  with  Ross, 
as  in  this  foolish  bagatelle. 

Due  task  more.  The  little  gifts  from  Ross  ; 
they  were  all  at  hand — not  many,  not  import- 
ant for  their  moneyed  value  ;  but  pretty  and 
■well  chosen  ;  priceless  to  me  as  the  media  of 
sweet  regard.  These  I  collected,  and  arranged 
carefully  in  a  package. 

*'  Rich  gifts  was  poor  when  giyers  prove  unkind." 
But  my  hand  closed  lingeringly  upon  one — the 
miniature.    I  held  it  unclasped,  and  raised  the 
lamp  to  examine  once  more  the  familiar  features. 

"Away  with  it !"  said  the  stern  guard  within. 

"This  once  !"  my  heart  pleaded. 

I  replaced  the  lamp  resolutely.  The  sharp 
•click  of  the  spring  clasp  might  have  been  the 
echo  of  a  breaking  heartstring,  if  such  things 
were.     I  was  not  incredulous. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  below  sounded  one  as  I 
deposited  the  package,  with  the  note,  in  my 
writing-desk.  Only  three  hours  gone  of  this 
drear  misery,  and  a  lifetime  to  come  !  The 
bravery  wliich  had  borne  me  through  the  pain- 
ful u'ork  forsook  me  in  the  simple  endurance. 
In  my  short-sighted  cowardice,  I  would  fain 
have  laid  down  life  when  I  lay  upon  my  bed, 
tlie  frame  tense  and  sleepless  fiom  excitement. 
(To  be  continued.) 


An  old  author  says:  "A  good  wife  com- 
mandeth  her  husband  in  any  equal  matter,  by 
constantly  obeying  him.  She  never  crosseth 
her  husband  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  anger,  but 
stays  ti)l  it  be  ebbing  water.  Her  clothes  are 
rather  comely  than  costly,  and  she  maketh  plain 
cloth  to  be  velvet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it." 


> 


TERPSICHORE. 

BY    MRS.     Q.     HILTON    SCRIBIfER. 

There  's  a  genias  more  bright  than  dwells  in  bowers. 
In  sportive  zephyrs  and  perfumed  flowers — 
'Tis  the  genius  of  mirth 

In  its  joyous  clime 
That,  in  flowiug,  gives  birth 
To  the  tunefnl  chime 
Of  "  Love's  young  dream"  in  its  morning  time. 

'Tis  a  fanciful  muse,  whose  wing  unfurled 
Soars  aloft  and  afar  o'er  the  misty  world 
Of  picturing — dreaming— 

And  visions  bright. 
In  quest  of  the  beaming 
Beacon  light 
Of  new  joys  to  arrest  her  capricious  flight. 

'Tis  a  spirit  as  wild  as  the  mountain  air. 

As  sportive  and  free  as  the  fairies  fair — 

"Whose  magical  wand 

Invokes  from  above — 
"From  the  vague  dream-land 
Of  fame  and  love — 
The  phantoms  for  which  men  live  and  rove. 

In  the  radiant  faces  and  jaunty  curls, 
In  the  bursts  of  mirth  of  boys  and  girls, 
It  sparkles  and  gleams 

With  a  fitful  ray, 
It  lives  in  their  dreams 
By  night  and  by  day, 
And  roles  their  hearts  with  a  magic  sway. 

It  lurks  in  each  note  of  the  social  song, 
Where  voices  united,  loud  and  long, 
In  musical  numbers 
Awaken  the  sprite 
That  never  slumbers 
By  day  or  by  night, 
"Where  joy  is  unbounded  and  hearts  are  light. 

There  's  a  genius  more  bright  than  dwells  in  bowers, 
In  sportive  zephyrs  and  perfumed  flowers — 
'Tis  the  breath  of  the  spirit, 

The  heart's  life  of  all; 
"We  feel,  see,  and  hear  it 
Id  cot,  grove,  and  hall — 
It  is  only  beclouded  'neath  Death's  sable  pall. 


MAR"^'S   HOMAGE. 

BY    REV.     DANIEL    EMERSON. 

Mary,  thy  name  through  all  the  earth  Is  spread : 
As  far  as  rivers  run  and  mountain.s  rise, 
And  God's  swift  Word  with  wings  of  healing  flies, 

So  far  are  thy  blest  name  and  influence  shed. 

And  sweetest  blessings  rained  upon  thy  head. 
Mary,  that  precious  ointment,  thy  rich  hoard. 
Thy  chosen  Lord  to  greet  so  freely  poured. 

Still  make  thee  live,  although  thy  form  has  fled. 

Mary,  as  ointment  in  its  richness  given. 
Thy  name,  thy  praise,  thy  spirit  still  are  here, 
Our  acts  to  guide,  our  spirits,  too,  to  cheer, 

And  through  us  breathe  the  holy  air  of  heaven. 

Mary,  through  all  the  world  thy  name  is  known. 

And  through  the  choirs  that  see  thee  sit  near  Jesu^'s 
throne. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 


BY    MAUT    N.    aOCKWBLL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


There  is  a  lonely  homestead 

In  a  greea  aud  qaiel  vale. 
With  its  tall  tre«s  sighing  moarnfally 

la  every  passing  gale. — Mas.  LoXD. 

There  lingers  in  my  memory  a  scene  of  beau- 
ty, and  at  the  same  time  of  desolation.  The 
sun  is  shining  over  a  beautiful  landscape,  the 
trees  of  which  are  tinged  with  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  early  autumn.  On  a  slight  elevation 
stand  the  remains  of  a  stately  mansion,  sur- 
rounded by  large  and  once  carefully-tended 
pleasure-grounds,  shaded  by  magnificent  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  must  have  been 
a  pleasant  dwelling  ;  but  why  this  desolation  ? 
Surely  those  stanch  o.aken  timbers  should 
have  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries  ;  but 
now  they  seem  unjointed,  and  in  many  places 
the  clapboards  have  fallen  from  them.  Above 
the  leaning  doorways  and  gaping  casements, 
which' glass  and  sash  have  long  deserted,  most 
elaborate  carving  is  mouldering  away  ;  while 
through  the  lofty  halls,  the  spacious  parlors, 
up  the  wide,  wide  stairway,  and  through  the 
roofless  chambers,  the  autumn  winds  hold  wild 
revels  ;  now  shrieking  in  apparent  laughter, 
anon  dying  away  in  low  moans.  Those  living 
near  the  "  Haunted  House"  tell  strange  legends 
of  marvellous  sights  seen  there  at  dead  of  night : 
of  gleaming  lights,  of  dusky  forms  that  tread 
the  ruined  halls  of  the  "pale  faces,"  and  above 
all  of  the  shadowy  forms  of  a  young  Indian 
chief  and  his  pale-faced  bride,  whom  he  encir- 
cles with  one  arm,  while,  with  the  other,  he 
hurls  defiance  at  some  invisible  foe. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  mansion  was  de- 
serted by  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged  efforts 
were  made  to  have  it  inhabited ;  but  each  ten- 
ant left  it  after  a  short  trial,  and  it  was  finally 
abandoned  to  its  fate.  A  popular  tradition  saya 
that  tliis  house  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Indian  burial-ground,  where  many  chieftains  of 
a  once  powerful  tribe  are  laid  to  rest ;  and  after 
many  wrongs  had  been  inflicted  on  the  descend- 
ants of  these  dreamless  sleepers  by  the  proud 
master  of  the  mansion,  those  dusky  shades 
were  awakened  which  caused  it  to  be  deserted. 
But  we  will  give  the  story  at  full  length. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
that  Edward  Templemore,  a  young  Englishman 
of  wealth,  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  by 
chance  wandered  to  the  vicinity  of  the  place  we 


have  described.  Being  pleased  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  he  resolved  to  settle  there  ; 
the  ground  was  as  yet  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
beneath  whose  shade  reposed  the  wigwams  of 
the  remains  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  which  has 
been  mentioned.  Although  the  adjacent  regiun 
was  fast  becoming  populated  by  the  whites, 
these  still  retained  their  hereditary  hunting- 
grounds  and  the  burial-phico  of  their  fathers. 
Here  they  lived  happily,  and  hoped  to  remain 
till  the  Great  Spirit  should  call  them  away.  But 
in  an  evil  hour  came  the  young  EngUshmau 
from  beyond  the  "great  water"  among  them, 
and  by  his  handsome  person  aud  winning  man- 
ners became  a  favorite  with  them  all,  and  par- 
ticularly with  their  chief,  a  stately-looking  man 
already  past  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  known 
many  sorrows  and  borne  them  with  the  usual 
stolidity  of  his  race.  He  had  seen  the  gradual 
wasting  away  of  his  tribe  ;  of  a  large  family  of 
children  there  remained  to  him  but  the  young- 
est, an  active  boy  of  a  few  years,  in  whom 
were  centered  the  hopes  of  his  few  remaining 
people.  When  the  "Young  Eagle"  was  but 
an  infant,  his  mother  was  removed  to  the  spirit- 
land,  and  from  that  time  a  cloud  rested  upon 
the  heart  of  her  husband;  for  the  "Morning 
Star"  had  ever  been  the  light  of  her  rude  home, 
and  but  for  her  child  that  home  would  now 
have  been  desolate  indeed. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  whites  had  brought 
with  it  that  fearful  curse  "fire  water,"  and 
tradition  saith  that  our  Indian  friend  was  not 
unsusceptible  of  its  influence.  The  young  Eng- 
lishman was  not  long  in  discovering  this  weak 
point  in  the  chief's  character,  aud  proceeded  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  He  coveted  the  heritage 
of  the  Indians,  and  his  efforts  to  purchase  it  h.id 
been  unavailing ;  for  they  received  the  propo- 
sal with  indignation.  "What!  shall  we  sell 
the  bones  of  our  fathers  ?"  exclaimed  the  chief; 
"their  spirits  would  leave  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  and  come  back  to  curse  us!"  But 
his  resolves  proved  useless ;  for  Templemore 
met  him  one  day  at  a  neighboring  settlement, 
and  under  the  guise  of  friendship  supplied  him 
liberally  with  "  fire-water,"  and  while  under  its 
influence  easily  persuaded  him  to  make  over  to 
him  his  inheritance  ;  and  that,  we  are  told,  far 
short  of  its  actual  v.ilue.  The  remorse  and 
indignation  of  the  chief  after  his  intoxication 
had  passed  away  may  easily  be  imagined  ;  but 
it  availed  him  nothing ;   for  the  treacherous 
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friend  had  been  careful  to  make  the  purchase 
in  a  legal  form,  so  there  could  be  no  retractiou. 

On  a  lovely  morning  in  May  the  unhappy 
Indiana  took  leave  of  the  forest  home,  now 
theirs  no  longer.  Their  last  chant  rang  mourn- 
fully among  the  grand  old  trees  ;  they  bade  an 
eloquent  farewell  to  the  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors,'and  we  are  told  that  it  was  not  with  bless- 
ings that  the  treacherous  "pale  face"  was 
remembered.  With  heavy  hearts  they  bent 
their  footsteps  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  it 
is  said  that  after  a  few  days'  journey  the  young 
son  of  the  chief  disappeared,  and  could  not  be 
found.  The  unhappy  father  thought  that  his 
child  had  been  spirited  away  as  a  punishment 
for  his  own  sin,  and  died  soon  after  of  the  com- 
bined effects  of  grief  and  intemperance.  Of  the 
fortunes  of  the  remaining  Indians  thus  left 
without  a  leader,  tradition  further  saitli  not. 

Templemore  had  now  gained  his  object,  and 
proceeded  to  erect  a  large  mansion  and  lay  out 
extensive  grounds.  For  the  site  of  his  house 
he  chose  the  burial-ground  (not  being  supersti- 
tious, we  suppose).  With  admirable  taste  he 
left  many  of  the  forest  ti-ees,  intermingling  with 
them  rare  fruit  trees  and  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs.  When  all  was  completed,  he  brought 
from  a  neighboring  village  a  fair  bride  to  share 
with  him  his  beautiful  home  ;  and  there  was 
not  in  the  country  a  happier  or  more  prosperous 
man  than  Edward  Templemore.  The  legend 
here  passes  over  an  interval  of  many  years. 


CHAPTER   II. 
Ye  drive  them  from  their  father's  land, 
Ye  break  of  failh  the  seal ; 
/        But  think  ye  from  the  courts  of  Heaven 
,  To  exclude  their  last  appeal  ? — Mrs.  SrootTRWET. 

When  the  narrative  is  resumed,  we  find  Mr. 
Templemore  a  stately,  middle-aged  gentleman, 
with  the  fire  of  his  eye  undimmed,  and  but  few 
tlireads  of  silver  mingling  in  his  dark  locks. 
But  where  is  the  young  wife  whom  we  saw  just 
entering  her  new  home  ?  Alas  !  she  has  long 
been  a  tenant  of  that  narrow  home  whither  we 
are  all  hastening.  During  her  life  she  exerted 
a  softening  influence  over  the  stern  will  of  her 
husband,  rendering  him  more  amiable ;  but 
after  her  death,  his  old  harshness  returned  ; 
and  though  not  an  unkind  father,  he  was  re- 
garded with  somewhat  of  fear  as  well  as  love  by 
his  only  child. 

If  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  Edith  Temple- 
more was  a  maiden  of  rare  beauty,  of  stately 
f(Jrm,  and  noble  features.  She  inherited  her 
father's  broad  brow  and  dark  eyes,  and  there 


was  sometimes  an  expression  which  seemed  to 
say  that  she  lacked  not  a  portion  of  his  spirit 
also  ;  but  her  mother  had  carefully  sought  to 
counteract  all  that  was  self-willed  in  her  daugh- 
ter, and  had  in  a  measure  succeeded.  A  short 
time  after  the  loss  of  this  invaluable  friend, 
Edith  was  sent  to  a  distant  city  to  complete  her 
education.  Here  she  became  an  inmate  of  a 
fashionable  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  was 
occasionally  taken  into  society  with  others  of 
her  schoolmates  by  the  teachers.  On  some  of 
these  occasions  they  met  the  students  of  a  col- 
lege located  in  the  same  city  ;  and  there  was 
one  whose  eagle  eyes  soon  learned  to  seek  out 
Edith  ;  and  we  are  told  that  she  did  not  regard 
him  with  indifference.  What  cared  she  that 
upon  his  lofty  brow  there  lingered  a  dark  shade 
that,  with  his  uncurled  raven  locks,  proclaimed 
his  Indian  lineage  ?  She  only  thought,  as  she 
watched  those  magnificent  eyes,  and  listened 
to  his  brilliant  conversation,  that  he  was  the 
very  standard  of  perfection  ;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  opinion  of  her  was  equally  flat- 
tering, as  in  a  short  time  they  were  plighted 
lovers.  Not  until  she  was  acquainted  with  his 
past  history,  however,  did  AlUu  Lisle  ask  her 
hand. 

"  You  are  undoubtedly  aware.  Miss  Temple- 
more," said  he,  "  that  by  birth  I  am  an  Indian  ; 
my  recollections  of  my  people  are  very  limited, 
as  I  was  separated  from  them  when  a  child. 
Yet  I  still  retain  a  pleasant  memory  of  my  early 
home,  of  boyish  sports  beneath  the  tall  trees 
and  around  our  rude  wigwams.  I  was  the 
hereditary  chief  of  our  tribe.  I  well  remember 
the  affection  of  my  father,  a  stately  chieftain, 
and  also  our  taking  a  melancholy  leave  of  our 
beautiful  home,  and  have  a  faint  idea  that  it 
was  through  the  injustice  of  a  white  man  that 
we  were  obliged  to  go.  On  the  second  day  of 
our  journey,  while  our  party  were  resting  from 
the  noontide  heat,  I  was  attracted  by  the  bril- 
liant plumage  of  a  bird  which  flew  toward  a 
thicket  near,  and  following  its  slow  flight,  I 
soon  lost  sight  of  my  companions  ;  but  being 
accustomed  to  wandering  alone  in  the  forest, 
this  gave  me  no  uneasiness.  After  some  time 
I  became  weary  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  My 
slumber  must  have  been  of  several  hours'  dura- 
tion, for  when  I  awoke  the  stars  were  shining 
brightly  in  the  sky  ;  a  sense  of  loneliness  came 
over  me  ;  and  rising  hastily  I  endeavored  to 
return  to  my  people,  but  in  vain  :  I  only  be- 
came entangled  in  the  dense  shrubbery  of  a 
swamp.  At  last,  yielding  to  despair,  I  sat  down 
and  remained  motionless  until  morning,  when 
I  resumed  my  fruitless  efforts.     When  the  day 
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was  nearly  spent  I  heard  voices  near,  and  hast- 
ening in  their  direction,  found  not  my  friends, 
but  a  party  of  white  men  engaged  iu  hunting. 
My  own  surprise  was  equalled  by  theirs  in  find- 
ing an  Indian  child  alone  in  the  woods.  My 
story,  told  iu  imperfect  English,  wou  forme  the 
sympathy  of  the  kind  hunters,  and  after  a  vain 
search  for  my  people,  they  carried  me  home 
with  them.  One  of  the  party,  a  wealthy  and 
childless  man,  fancied  me  notwithstanding  my 
swarthy  color,  and  adopted  me  as  his  son.  It  is 
the  name  of  this  beloved  benefactor  that  I  bear, 
and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  my  education  and 
prospects  in  life.  I  shall  endeavor  to  realize 
his  bright  hopes  in  the  profession  which  I  have 
chosen— that  of  the  law — as  you  are  aware  ; 
and  it  will  be  the  object  of  my  life  to  repay, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  kindness  which  he  has 
sliowu  to  a  nameless  wanderer.  And  now,  fair 
lady,  having  said  thus  much  of  myself,  allow  me 
to  ask—" 

We  are  not  gifted  in  the  way  of  describing 
love  scenes,  but  think  that  the  question  of  our 
black-eyed  friend  must  have  received  a  favor- 
able answer,  for  it  was  soon  reported  in  the 
seminary  that  Edith  Templemore  and  the  hand- 
some Indian  lawyer  were  engaged.  Soon  after 
these  events,  the  young  lady  returned  home. 
Her  lover  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  re- 
ceiving the  approbation  of  his  adopted  father, 
intended  soon  to  visit  her  and  obtain  her  father's 
consent  to  their  union. 

When  Edith  arrived  at  home,  she  found  that 
her  father  had  received  some  inklings  as  to  the 
state  of  atfairs,  and  was  not  very  favorably 
disposed  towards  her  lover.  She  endeavored 
to  remove  his  prejudices,  and  trusted  to  a  per- 
sonal interview  to  dispel  them  altogether. 

At  length  Allan  came.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
Templemore  was  away  when  he  arrived.  We 
need  not  describe  the  happy  meeting  of  the 
lovers.  After  the  first  greeting  was  over,  Allan 
remarked — 

"  It  is  singular,  Edith,  that  this  place  does 
not  seem  altogether  unfamiliar  to  me  ;  this 
peculiar  rise  of  ground — where  can  I  have  seen 
the  resemblance  of  it  f" 

"It  was  a  strange  place  to  build  a  house," 
said  Edith,  "  for  there  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Indian  burial-place  here." 

"  Ah,  it  is  indeed  the  home  of  my  childhood  !" 
exclaimed  Allan,  springing  from  his  chair. 
"  But  how  changed  !" 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Templemore  entered  the 
room.  A  scowl  of  deadly  hatred  settled  on 
his  brow,  for  he  had  heard  the  young  man's 
words,  and  knew  (what  he  had  before  suspected) 
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that  the  son  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply 
wronged  stood  before  him.  Edith  arose  to  in- 
troduce her  lover ;  but  was  interrupted  by  her 
father.  "  I  am  well  aware, "  said  he,  "  that  this 
is  the  Indian  vagabond  who  seeks  yotir  hand  ; 
but  with  my  consent  he  shall  never  have  it." 

Allan's  dark  eyes  flashed  ;  drawing  himself 
proudly  up,  he  said:  "From  no  other  man, 
Mr.  Templemore,  would  I  endure  such  language ; 
but  you  are  the  father  of  my  beloved  Edith, 
and  OS  such  entitled  to  my  forbearance.  I  have 
come  to  ask  your  consent  to  our  marriage  ;  but 
do  not  suppose  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  my  people,  or  the  fact  that  yon  have 
deprived  me  of  these  broad  acres.  The  memory 
of  the  past  I  am  willing  to  bury  in  oblivion,  if 
you  grant  me  but  this  request." 

Edith  had  drawn  near  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
now  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

Ungovernable  rage  sparkled  in  tlie  old  man's 
eyes  as  he  beheld  them  standing  thus,  and 
suddenly  raising  the  heavy  walking-stick,  ha 
inflicted  a  fearful  blow  upon  Allan's  temple  ! 
Without  a  groan,  he  fell  upon  the  floor.  For 
a  moment  did  Edith  gaze  upon  her  horror- 
stricken  parent,  and  that  gaze,  so  full  of  woe, 
haunted  him  to  his  last  hour  ;  then,  with  a  wild 
cry,  sank  beside  her  murdered  lover.  The 
servants,  hearing  that  fearful  shriek,  rushed  iu 
and  saw  their  master  looking  like  one  stupefied 
upon  his  work  of  destruction.  What  a  scene 
was  there  1  The  noble  form  of  the  young  In- 
dian lay  extended  in  death,  and  on  his  out- 
stretched arm,  with  her  dark  hair  and  white 
dress  dabbled  in  the  blood  which  gushed  from 
her  mouth,  lay  the  idolized  young  mistress  of 
the  household  I  Medical  aid  was  summoned. 
The  3'oung  man  was  dead,  and  for  Edith,  who 
had  ruptured  a  bloodvessel,  there  was  no  hope. 
In  a  few  hours  she  died,  forgiving  her  father 
with  her  last  breath,  and  requesting  to  he 
buried  beside  her  lover.  That  request  was 
granted,  and  they  rest  side  by  side.  Mr.  Tem- 
plemore was  wealthy,  and  we  are  told  that  riches 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  so  no  very  strict 
legal  investigation  was  made.  But,  although 
unscathed  by  justice,  who  shall  say  that  he 
went  unpunished  1  From  that  day  he  was  au 
altered  man,  with  blanched  hair,  and  his  stal- 
wart form  bending  as  with  the  weight  of  many 
added  years.  And  from  that  fearful  day,  tra- 
dition telleth  us,  has  Templemore  Mansion  been 
uninhabitable.  This  violence  done  to  their  last 
descendant  aroused  the  shades  of  the  dusky 
warriors  who  slept  on  the  hillside,  and  now 
they  hold  foreverraore  wild  revels  in  the  mined 
home  of  the  oppressor. 


HOW  THE   WRONG  WAS   DONE  AND  RIGHTED. 


3T    VIRQIWIA    F.    TOWNBBND. 


"And  now,  Cecilia,  I  want  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  You  will  not  go  to  Central  Park 
with  this  friend  of  jour  cousin's  while  I  am 
absent?" 

"  Yes,  Horace,  you  may  depend  upon  me  ;  I 
will  not  go  to  Central  Park  with  him  or  with 
any  one  else.  Does  that  satisfy  you,  now  ?" 
And  the  last  speaker  looked  up  in  the  gentle- 
man's face  with  a  smile  whose  exceeding  sweet- 
ness had  just  that  little  touch  of  wilfulness 
which  made  it  only  the  more  attractive. 

They  were  standing  by  the  piano,  the  young 
lady  and  gentleman  of  whom  I  write,  and  their 
whole  attitude  and  expression  plainly  indicated 
that  some  intimate  relationship  existed  between 
them  ;  and  appearances  were  not  at  fault  this 
time,  for  ( 'ecilia  Howard  had  been  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Horace  NichoUs  for  the  last  three  months. 

They  made  a  pleasant  picture  to  look  upon. 
There  was  a  warm  background  of  crimson  cur- 
tains and  cushioned  chairs,  and  the  carpet  had 
a  vine  of  blossoms  whose  golden  flagons  were 
drawn  on  a  russet  ground. 

Cecilia  Howard's  years  hovered  among  their 
early  twenties.  There  was  much  that  was 
sweet,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report  in  her 
character  ;  there  was  much  which  was  fair  and 
attractive  in  that  young  face,  where  the  fresh 
carnations  hovered  about  her  cheeks  as  the 
smiles  did  in  her  lips  and  eyes.  But  her  beauty, 
her  grace,  and  all  the  natural  charms  of  her 
manner  had  not  alone  won  for  her  the  love  of 
Horace  NichoUs  ;  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  for 
that.  He  knew  that  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  youth  must  fade  with  years,  and  that  the 
most  disagreeable,  repellant,  and  malicious  old 
women  are  often  those  who  had  nothing  to 
supplant  the  bloom  and  grace  of  their  youth, 
women  who  lacked  cultivation  of  heart  and 
of  mind,  and  who  have  no  stores  laid  up  to 
beguile  the  weariness  or  lighten  the  burden  of 
their  old  age,  and  who  from  a  frivolous  and 
empty  youth  pass  into  a  fretful,  selfish,  mise- 
rable old- womanhood. 

"God,  iu  His  good  mercy,  deliver  me  from 
such  a  wife!"  prayed,  reverently,  the  strong, 
brave  heart  of  Horace  NichoUs.  The  woman 
of  his  choice  was  not  faultless,  any  more  than 
he  was ;  but  Cecilia  Howard  had  a  warm, 
quickly  responsive  heart,  that  most  beautiful 
thing  in  woman.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
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of  her  widowed  mother,  who  only  escaped 
making  an  idol  of  her  child,  and  had  been 
over-indulgent  with  her  ;  but  Mrs.  Howard  was 
a  woman  of  good  sense,  and  she  had  spared  no 
pains  nor  expense  which  her  limited  means 
allowed  in  the  education  of  her  child. 

Horace  NichoUs  was  the  nephew  of  a  bank 
president,  who  had  adopted  him  into  his  own 
large  family  on  the  death  of  the  boy's  parents, 
and  generously  afiforded  him  every  advantage 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  own  half  dozen  boys. 
Horace  was  naturally  thoughtful  and  studious. 
He  had  graduated  at  college,  and  because  his 
uncle's  penetration  convinced  him  that  he  had 
more  force  and  capacity  than  any  of  his  own 
sons,  he  had  offered  him  a  lucrative  and  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  bank  of  which  he  was 
president. 

He  did  not  look  more  than  his  years,  and  they 
were  twenty-eight.  His  face  was,  I  think,  a 
fair  index  of  his  character.  It  was  a  good, 
manly  face — intelligent,  cultivated.  Most  peo- 
ple regarded  him  as  somewhat  reserved ;  yet, 
with  those  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  singu- 
larly frank  and  spontaneous. 

There  was  a  magnetic  charm  about  Horace 
NichoUs  to  the  few  to  whom  he  disclosed  him- 
self, hut  his  character  rested  on  a  basis  of  solid 
Christian  principle,  and  the  great  aim  of  his 
life  was  not  simply  to  please  the  aesthetic  tastes 
of  those  over  whom  he  had  most  influence. 
But  although  his  character  was  "drawn  on  a 
grave  reserve,"  it  was  abundantly  veined  with 
humor,  and  a  half  covert  sportiveness  flashed 
its  light  all  over  his  conversation. 

"Yes,  that  answer  more  than  satisfies  me, 
my  little  girl,"  replied  Horace  NichoUs  to  tho 
question  of  his  betrothed.  "  I  am  not  exacting ; 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  yon  should  go  to  the 
Central  Park,  only  not  iu  company  with  this 
Mr.  Marshall.  I  know,  notwithstanding  his 
gentlemanlike  appearance  and  personal  accom- 
plishments, that  he  is  not  a  man  of  sound 
moral  principle,  not  a  man  of  right  heart  or 
life.  And  the  one  flower  I  have  gathered  to 
wear  in  my  heart  must  not  waste  any  of  its 
sweetness  or  beauty  on  a  man  like  this  one." 

Cecilia  Howard  looked  up  and  blushed  a 
little  betwixt  her  smiles,  as  what  woman  would 
not  at  such  sweet  flattery  ?  Then  her  thoughts 
touched  on  something  which  troubled  her. 
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•'  What  is  itf"  asked  Horace  NiohoUs,  read- 
ing her  face. 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  weren't  going  away  1  A 
week  seems  a  loug  time,  Horace,  and  I  shall  be 
so  lonely  without  you  !" 

The  young  man  looked  down  on  her  before 
he  answered,  with  one  of  his  rare,  sweet  smiles, 
which  it  was  evident  from  its  mingled  expres- 
sion touched  on  many  feelings  ;  but  the  tender- 
ness triumphed. 

"And  whenever  you  feel  lonely,  darling, 
remember  that  my  heart  answers  to  yours, 
Cecilia.    The  week  looks  very  long  to  me  now." 

She  thanked  him  with  a  smile,  half  shy,  half 
fond,  and  altogether  sweet. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  talk  of  it,"  said 
Horace  Nicholls.  "  We  will  put  this  week  of 
our  absence  to  all  good  work  and  uses,  and 
when  we  see  each  other  again,  be  a  little  better 
man  and  woman  for  the  teaching  of  the  days 
which  are  gone." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  waste  the  hours,  Horace  ; 
I  expect  to  make  some  strong  leaps  In  my  Ger- 
man before  you  return,  besides  devoting  myself 
to  various  other  work  of  a  more  decidedly  fe- 
minine character  which  I  've  laid  out  to  do." 

It  was  very  hard  to  leave  lier;  Horace  Ni- 
ohoUs' face  bore  witness  to  this  as  he  looked 
at  his  watch. 

"  Is  it  time  ?"  asked  Cecilia. 

"  Almost ;  there  is  time  for  one  song  before  I 
go  ;  let  me  have  it." 

She  swept  her  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the 
piano,  and  then  her  voice — it  was  naturally  a 
fine  one,  and  had  received  careful  cultivation — 
flowed  through  an  old,  quaint  ballad,  whose 
mingled  pathos  and  joy  of  tenderness  gathered 
itself  up  at  last  into  a  triumphant  close  of  faith 
and  trust  in  the  eternal  love  and  wisdom  which 
shall  satisfy  and  answer  with  "fulness  of  joy" 
all  hearts  that  put  their  trust  in  it.  And  the 
sweet  air,  as  it  throbbed  and  surged  along  the 
ballad,  was  only  a  new  echo  and  disclosure  of 
its  sentiment  in  all  its  finest  shades.  Horace 
Nicholls  was  silent  when  the  last  notes  ceased 
to  palpitate  on  the  air.  He  was  exquisitely 
susceptible  to  the  power  of  music,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  quaint  old  ballad  and  the  sweet 
air  had  expressed  somewhat  in  his  heart  that 
words  could  not. 

He  drew  Cecilia  to  him,  and  his  last  speech, 
solemn  and  tender,  went  beyond  this  life,  even 
as  the  life  of  Horace  Nicholls  did  :  "  The  Lord 
bless  and  keep  thee,  my  darling,  and  give  thee 
peace  I"  Then  he  went  away  without  another 
word. 


Three  days  had  passed  ;  the  cold  white  flau- 
nel  of  winter  had  rolled  thick  over  the  earth, 
hiding  as  was  best  the  woe  and  desolation  from 
her  face,  for  the  beauty  of  the  summer  and  the 
stately  splendor  of  the  autumn  had  departed 
from  her.  But  on  the  fourth  day  the  low,  sul- 
len clouds  were  swept  away  by  the  triumphant 
sunshine ;  the  storm  of  wind  had  lifted  up  its 
banners  and  come  on  ;  the  storm  of  snow  ceased 
at  last. 

"Everybody  was  out  that  day."  So  said 
Helen,  the  cousin  of  Cecilia  Howard,  a  pretty, 
kindly,  frivolous  girl,  as  she  came  in,  just  be- 
fore lunch.  "  Cecilia,  I  've  come  for  you,"  said 
the  youug  lady,  bestowing  her  capo  and  muff 
on  oue-lialf  of  the  sofa  and  herself  on  the  other, 
"  and  I  sha'n't  have  any  denial.  You  're  to  go 
to  Central  Park  with  me  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  I  can't  think  of  it!" 

"  That 's  exactly  what  I  want  you  not  to  do" 
— with  a  toss  of  her  head  and  a  little  twitter  of 
a  laugh.  "  You  're  not  to  think  at  all ;  only  to 
go.  Why,  the  skating  is  perfectly  charming, 
and  the  day,  coming  out  of  three  of  storm,  is 
probably  the  fairest  we  shall  have  this  January. 
Let  me  have  some  coflTee  and  cake  with  you, 
and  then  we  will  go." 

Helen  Eustis,  without  any  real  force  of  cha- 
racter, had  a  certain  promptness  and  vivacity, 
which  often  served  to  bear  down  any  slight  op- 
position, and  compel  acquiescence. 

The  day  certainly  was  attractive,  and  three 
indoors  had  prepared  Cecilia  to  relish  a  walk. 
Then,  like  most  young  ladies,  she  enjoyed 
intensely  the  new  pleasure  and  excitement  of 
skating,  and  would  have  entered  eagerly  into 
her  cousin's  proposition,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  remembrance  of  her  promise  to  her  be- 
trothed.    And  this  memory  held  her  back. 

"There  is  no  use  to  urge  me,  Helen,"  she 
said,  with  quiet  determination,  and  yet  with 
a  little  lurking  regret  in  her  tones,  which  pre- 
vented her  cousin  from  abandoning  the  matter. 
"  I  cannot  go  out  this  afternoon  ;  I  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  it." 

"What  are  they,  Cecilia?" — in  that  abrupt 
manner  which  in  another  must  have  seemed 
impertinent,  but  which  was  Helen's  "  way  ;" 
and  the  words  were  partly  warranted  by  an 
intimacy  which  had  existed  betwixt  Cecilia  and 
herself  since  their  infancy. 

Cecilia  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  think- 
ing the  best  way  was  to  meet  her  cousin  in  her 
own  straightforward  fashion,  anewered,  qui- 
etly— 

"  I  promised  Horace  that  I  wouldn't  go  to 
Central  Park  while  he  was  away." 
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"I  thought  sol"  There  was  a  very  faint 
curl  of  the  lip  which  said  vastly  more  than, 
with  all  her  freedom  of  speech  and  manner, 
Helen  Eastia  would  have  ventured  on.  "  Dear 
me,  I  'm  thankful  I  'm  not  an  engaged  young 
lady,  if  I  should  in  consequence  have  to  be 
shut  up  like  a  nun  iu  a  convent." 

'■  I  don't  know  that  /  am."  There  was  a 
little  shade  of  annoyance  iu  her  voice  and 
manner.  "  The  promise  was  quite  of  my  own 
making;   Horace  didn't  ask  it. " 

"Oh  well,  that  alters  the  case.  I  thought  it 
was  singular  euougU  that  he  should  be  so  ex- 
acting as  that.  Of  course  he  wouldn't  care  at 
all,  if  you  rode  up  to  the  Park  with  brother 
Daniel  aud  me,"  seeing  that  Cecilia's  last  re- 
mark had  given  her  another  stand-point  from 
which  to  renew  argument  and  persuasiou. 

That  her  cousin  had  made  an  advance  on  her 
objections  was  evident  enough  by  Cecilia's  half 
doublful  reply:  "I  don't  know  that  Horace 
would  care,  but  theu  I  promised  him,  you 
know." 

"  What  made  you  promise  him  such  an  ab- 
surd thing?" 

There  was  a  little  flutter  of  embarrassment  in 
Cecilia's  face.  "  There  were  good  reasons  ;  I 
oan't  explain  them,  though." 

Helen  Eustis  was  a  shrewd  girl.  She  sus- 
pected the  truth  at  once  ;  and  this  suspicion 
gave  her  a  fresh  motive  to  induce  her  cousin  to 
accompany  her.  She  was  well  aware  that  Hor- 
ace NichoUs  had  no  respect  for  the  man  who 
was  her  acknowledged  lover  ;  and  this  know- 
ledge, while  it  offended  her,  stimulated  her 
desire  to  triumph  over  her  cousin's  betrothed. 
The  truth  is,  she  had  never  liked  Horace  Ni- 
choUs. She  felt,  intuitively,  the  moral  antago- 
nism of  their  characters  and  aims  in  life,  aud 
the  real  estimate  in  which  he  held  hers.  This 
conviction  galled  the  girl's  pride,  and  her  vanity 
was  piqued  because  she  had  never  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  admiration  of  Horace  Nicholls. 

She  felt  that  he  had  penetrated  farther  into 
her  real  character,  into  the  motives  which 
moulded  it,  and  controlled  her  living,  than  any 
man  had  done  before  ;  and  that  in  his  heart  he 
had  pronounced  her  worldly,  vain,  and  selfish. 
And  this  knowledge  not  only  galled  her  proud 
spirit,  bnt  gave  her  a  thirst  for  some  petty  re- 
venge, and  a  desire  to  wound  the  man  through 
his  affections,  although  she  would  not  have 
acknowledged  this  even  to  her  own  conscious- 
ness. 

"Excuse  me,  Cecilia,"  subjoined  the  lady, 
playing  with  the  tassels  of  her  muff,  and  feeling 
her  way  softly  along  the  new  ground  she  had 


gained,  "  I  didn't  mean  to  intrude  on  any  pri- 
vate reasons  you  might  have  for  this  promise, 
but  I  'm  altogether  certain  that  if  Mr.  Nicholls 
were  here,  he  would  insist  upon  your  going 
with  Daniel  and  me  this  afternoon.  You  know 
what  he  said,  the  last  time  I  was  here,  about 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  woman  going  out  of 
the  house  every  pleasant  day  at  least." 

"I  remember,"  more  and  more  inclined  to 
the  ride. 

"  There  goes  the  lunch-bell.  Say  you  '11  go. 
Come,  now  !  Hor.ace  will  not  say  a  word,  I  '11 
wager  a  new  pair  of  gloves.  Shall  you  be 
always  just  so  careful  and  obedient,  my  little 
cousin  f  What  a  model  wife  you  will  make  !" 
The  speaker  had  come  over  to  her  cousin's  side 
now,  and  was  stroking  her  hair,  and  her  smile 
was  a  very  bright  one,  only  it  concealed  several 
things  ! 

"  I  'm  neither  fearful  nor  obedient,"  nettled 
again,  as  Helen  meant  she  should  be,  under 
the  soft  words.  "  It  was  wholly  my  own  pro- 
mise, not  Horace's  asking." 

"  Why  don't  you  go,  then,  when  yon  are  cer- 
tain he  wouldn't  wish  you  to  keep  it  under  the 
circumstances  ?  Come,  Cecilia,  I  'm  famishing 
for  a  sandwich  and  some  coffee." 

"Are  you  sure,  Helen,  that  no  one  is  to  go 
with  you,  excepting  Daniel  ?" 

"  He  and  yourself  are  the  only  persons  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  of  it." 

Helen  thought  that  she  had  spoken  the  truth, 
for  she  had  too  much  self-respect  to  utter  a  base 
falsehood  ;  but  she  concealed  something  which 
made  her  remark  only  true  to  the  letter. 

"Well,  I  '11  go,  I  believe,"  was  the  audible 
conclusion  of  Cecilia's  meditations,  the  burden 
of  which  was,  that  if  Horace  was  there  he 
would  certainly  approve  of  her  doing  so  ;  and 
yet  it  w.a3  singular  that  she  had  to  repeat  this 
so  many  times  to  herself,  in  order  to  satisfy 
her  own  mind. 

"There 's  a  darling."  And  Helen  kissed  her 
cotrsin,  aud  there  was  a  flash  of  triumph  iu  her 
eyes. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  consternation  of 
Cecilia  Howard  when,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later,  she  entered  the  parlor  of  her  cousin's 
residence,  and  Mr.  Marshall  rose  up  from  the 
sofa,  with  a  couple  of  his  most  graceful  bows 
to  the  ladies. 

Helen's  surprise  was  well  acted.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Marshall  ?  Who  expected  to  find 
you  here,  and  to  what,  or  whom  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  pleasure  ?" 

"  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  your  brother,  Misa 
Helen.     He  informed  me  that  you  had  engaged 
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to  ride  with  hiin  to  Central  Park  this  after- 
noon, and  invited  me  to  join  you." 

"That  ia  just  lilie  Daniel.  He  always  likes 
to  share  his  rides  with  somebody  who  can  be 
uiore  agree.'ible  than  his  sister,"  said  the  young 
lady,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  and  a  little 
pout  which  she  knew  how  to  use  on  just  the 
right  occa8ion ;  but  she  did  not  think  it  ueces- 
Biry  to  acquaint  either  of  her  guests  with  the 
fact  tliat  Daniel  would  never  have  thought  of 
inviting  his  friend  to  join  in  the  ride,  if  his 
sister  had  not  suggested  it  in  the  morning,  in 
case  the  two  young  men  came  across  each 
other. 

"  We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany, Miss  Howard  ?"  said  George  Marsh.Ul,  as 
he  restored  Cecilia  the  handkerchief  which  had 
fallen  from  her  hand  to  the  tloor ;  and  he  ac- 
complished this  little  act  with  all  the  grace 
which  rendered  him  so  great  a  favorite  with  a 
certain  class  of  ladies. 

"I — I  hav'n't  quite  decided,"  rejoined  Ce- 
cilia, as  she  received  the  handkerchief,  and 
forgot  to  thank  the  gentleman,  her  face  full  of 
indecision  and  pain. 

Helen  turned  around  and  faced  her  cousin 
with  her  large,  dark  eyes.  "Why,  Cecilia, 
what  has  got  into  you  ?  You  promised  me  that 
you  would  go." 

"  I  know  that  I  did  ;  but  it  was  half  against 
iny  best  judgment,  and  I  think  now  that  I 
must  recall  it." 

The  low,  steady  voice  made  Helen  think  that 
after  all  her  cousin  might  not  be  over-persuaded 
against  her  best  judgment,  but  at  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Daniel  Eustis  entered. 

He  was  a  good-hearted,  well-meaning  young 
man,  with  a  character  neitlier  very  fine  nor 
high-toned,  but  kind  and  good-natured  as  far 
as  he  went.  He  had  always  been  very  fond  of 
Cecilia,  and  she  had  a  kind  of  half  sisterly 
affection  for  the  young  man,  because  of  old, 
pleasant  memories,  that  knit  up  many  of  the 
golden  hours  of  his  and  her  childhood  together ; 
for  Daniel  Eustis  had  carried  her  in  his  small 
anus  around  the  nursery,  in  the  earliest  dawn 
of  her  remembrance. 

"  Daniel,  you  've  come  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment," called  his  sister.  "For  some  unac- 
countable reason,  Cecilia  's  taken  it  into  her 
head  to  go  home.  Perhaps  your  entreaties  will 
avail  to  keep  her;  mine  oan"t." 

Daniel  Eustis  came  up  to  his  cousin  and 
kissed  the  peach  bloom  on  her  cheek  with  the 
freedom  which  had  always  existed  in  their  in- 
tercourse ;  then  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his 
playfully.     "  Vou  're   my  prisoner  ;   I  sha'n't 


let  you  go,  Cecilia,"  he  said,  "without  the 
very  best  of  reasons." 

Their  eyes  were  all  on  her  face,  and  Cecilia 
felt  her  position  as  most  embarrassing.  She 
feared  that  Helen  might  suspect  the  real  motive 
which  had  induced  her  change  of  opinion,  and 
she  lacked  moral  courage  to  run  the  risk  of 
offending  her.  She  reflected,  too,  that  Daniel's 
presence  would  shield  her  from  any  attentions 
which  the  chivalric  Mr.  Marshall  might  other- 
wise be  disposed  to  render  her ;  and  in  the 
awkward  position  in  which  she  was  placed, 
there  was  certainly  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  matter.  Horace 
would  not  be  unreasonable  enough  to  blame 
her,  for  she  was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  Mr. 
Marshall's  presence. 

So  the  matterwas  ended,  with  a  little  nervous 
laugh  on  her  part,  and  a  "  Well,  as  I  'm  your 
prisoner,  there  's  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
surrender  as  gracefully  as  possible." 

Alas  for  thee,  Cecilia  Howard  I 

They  had  a  charming  ride  up  to  the  Park. 
The  beautiful  gray  ponies  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  as  they  dashed  along  the 
newly  fallen  snow  to  the  silver  chime  of  the 
sleigh-bells. 

As  for  the  skating,  that  was  charming,  too ; 
and  Cecilia  shook  off  the  shadow  from  her 
spirits,  and  for  the  next  three  hours  she  gave 
herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  gliding  over 
the  crystal  basement  built  by  the  frozen  waters. 
She  was  accomplished  in  the  exercise,  and 
many  admiring  eyes  followed  the  graceful  sweep 
of  her  figure  along  the  ice,  or  watched  the  fair 
face  whose  soft  bloom  the  winds  opened  into 
damask  roses,  and  whose  bright  eyes  and  bright 
lips  answered  each  other  with  smiles  that  were 
equally  captivating. 

It  was  impossible  to  skate  all  the  time  with 
Daniel.  Mr.  Marshall  often  took  possession  of 
her,  in  a  manner  which  she  could  not  decline 
without  marked  rudeness  ;  and  in  a  little  while 
she  submitted  to  it,  and  forgot  all  about  the 
disagreeable  necessity. 

"  Yon  are  not  sorry  yon  came,  after  all,  are 
you,  little  cousin  ?"  asked  Daniel,  as  he  assisted 
her  into  the  carriage,  just  as  the  short  winter 
day  was  being  gathered  up  into  the  night. 

"  0  no,"  was  the  quick  response.  And  then 
the  memory  of  Horace's  visit  flashed  across 
Cecilia  Howard,  and  she  was  not  certain  that 
she  had  spoken  the  truth,  after  all ;  and  she 
was  so  quiet  during  the  ride  home  that  her 
cousins  rallied  her  sever.al  times  on  her  silence, 
but  it  was  in  vain. 

Horace  Nicholls  had  always  feared  the  infln- 
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enoe  of  Heleu  Eustis  over  the  woman  of  his 
choice.  He  kuew  that  Cecilia  was  too  suscep- 
tible and  approbative,  but  he  hoped  that  time 
would  strengthen  and  develop  all  the  beautiful 
possibilities  of  her  nature,  and  he  had  resolved 
that  when  she  belonged  to  him,  the  intimacy 
betwixt  the  cousins  should  be  gradually  les- 
sened. 

As  for  George  Marshall,  the  pure-minded 
and  true-hearted  man  could  only  contemplate 
with  a  shudder  the  possibility  of  Cecilia's  youth 
and  sweetuess  being  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence or  into  the  moral  atmosphere  of  her  cou- 
sin's betrothed  for  a  moment.  Horace  knew 
that  this  man  was  unsound  to  the  core  ;  a  man 
without  principle  or  honor ;  without  belief  in 
God  or  faith  in  man  ;  one  who  sneered  at  all 
truth  and  self-sacrifice,  and  whose  only  aim  in 
life  was  the  achievement  of  his  own  happiness 
and  aggrandizement. 

George  Marshall  was  a  man  of  marked  ability; 
one  who  possessed  taste,  discernment,  and  that 
social  adaptation  which,  combined  with  many 
personal  gifts  and  graces,  made  him  a  great 
favorite,  and  he  was  especially  successful  in 
dazzling  women  who  had  not  the  flue  moral 
sense  that  could  penetrate  his  disguises  and 
find  his  soul  and  heart  hollow  and  selfish. 

Cecilia  Howard  had  this  ;  from  the  first  ao- 
qnaiutanoe  with  George  Marshall  be  had  repelled 
her,  and  she  had  always  avoided  his  society 
as  much  as  she  could,  without  absolutely  de- 
clining it. 

Helen  Eustis  was  acute  enough  to  perceive 
all  this,  and  she  attributed  the  whole  thing  to 
Horace  NichoUs.  She  was  just  the  style  of 
woman  for  a  man  like  George  Marshall  to  dazzle  ; 
and  her  social  position  and  her  father's  wealth 
made  him  desirous  of  winning  her  for  his  wife  ; 
but  Helen  Eustis  had  occasionally  glimpses  of 
the  real  sentiments  of  her  betrothed,  which  for 
the  moment  shocked  her,  and  she  was  thus 
rendered  doubly  sensitive  to  another's  perceiv- 
ing them ;  and  the  conviction  that  Horace  Ni- 
oholls  had  done  this  made  her  dislike  for  the 
man  almost  amount  to  hatred.  She  vainly 
sought  opportunities  of  bringing  George  Mar- 
shall and  her  cousin  together,  and  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  this  desire  on  Helen's  part  which 
made  Horace  Nioholls  obtain  from  Cecilia  the 
promise  that  he  had  on  their  last  interview. 

"Why,  Horace  I"  That  was  all  she  had 
time  to  speak,  for  the  arms  which  had  seized 
Cecilia  Howard  about  the  waist  as  she  stood 
slipping  a  lump  of  sugar  betwixt  the  wires 
of  her  canary's  cage  gathered  her  up  closely, 


and  sweet  and  tender  kisses  said  at  that  time 
all  that  the  giver  felt  and  could  not. 

"I  did  not  expect  you  until  to-morrow, 
Horace."  Cecilia  disengaged  herself  at  last; 
and  how  sweet  she  looked  in  the  eyes  to  whom 
she  was  beautiful  beyond  comparison  with  all 
rare  and  beautiful  things  I  How  sweet  she 
looked  with  the  glad  welcome  in  her  eyes 
and  the  roses  widening  in  her  cheeks  I  cannot 
write. 

Horace  Nieholls  took  entire  possession  of  the 
lady,  and  carried  her  off  into  the  parlor,  and 
seated  her  down  on  the  lounge. 

"  It  is  good  to  get  back  ;  it  has  been  a  long 
week,  Cecilia." 

"  It  has  seemed  like  three,  Horace." 

"So  it  has.  And,  now,  what  have  yon  been 
doing  of  work  or  play  during  this  time  ?" 

"Oh,  various  tilings.  Dipping  into  French 
and  German,  taking  some  deep  draughts  from 
that  fountain  whose  waters  are  always  fresh, 
'  Aurora  Leigh,'  and  using  myself  in  all  homely 
ways  and  offices,  for  Biddy  has  been  sick,  and 
mamma's  purse,  you  know,  is  not  deep  enough 
for  two  domestics." 

"  Thiit  is  one  kind  of  the  work  which  is  wor- 
ship, my  little  girl.  And,  now,  how  about  the 
play?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  had  much  of  that."  She  said 
this  in  a  little  hurried  wise  that  he  afterward 
recalled,  although  he  was  unconscious  of  ob- 
serving it  at  the  time,  and  he  thought  it  must 
have  prompted  his  next  inquiry,  for  no  fear  or 
suspicion  that  Cecilia  would  break  her  promise 
had  crossed  his  thoughts  during  his  absence. 

"And  you  haven't  been  to  Central  Park,  as 
you  promised  me,  notwithstanding  the  fine 
skating?" 

"0  no:  of  cotirse  not,"  answered  Cecilia, 
drawing  her  breath,  and  feeling  a  cold  shudder 
run  over  her.  "  Why,  what  can  have  put  that 
idea  into  your  head  ?" — busy  with  the  velvet 
cushion,  so  that  Horace  NichoUs  did  not  see  her 
face  while  she  spoke. 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure"— half  apologeti- 
cally. "  I  asked  the  question  without  reflec- 
tion, as  I  knew  that  you  wouldn't  go." 

The  young  lover  remained  less  than  an  hour       i 
with  Cecilia.     Perhaps  he  would  have  observed       I 
a  slight  constraint  and  agitation  in  her  manner 
if  the  happiness  of  being  with  her  once  more 
had  been  less  deep  and  full.     At  the  end  of  an       1 
hour  he  tore  himself  away  that  evening,  and       ' 
he  little  imagined  that  as  soon  as  she  had  closed 
the  door  on  him  Cecilia  Howard  returned  to 
the  parlor,  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  and,  lift- 
ing her  hands,  there  broke  from  the  girl's  lips 
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j  a  wail  of  exceeding  anguish.  "I  hare  told  a 
I  lie  !   I  have  taken  a  great  sin  upon  my  soul !" 

"Halloa,  Horace!  can'tyou  stop  long  enough 
to  shake  hands?" 

Tlie  voice,  loud  and  good-natured,  reached 
the  young  man  as  he  was  liurrying  up  Piroad- 
way.  He  turned  hastily,  and  confronted  Daniel 
Eiistis,  who  had  just  crossed  one  of  the  streets 
which  intersected  the  great  thoroughfare.  The 
young  men  shook  hands  cordially,  and  then 
Daniel  asked — 

''  Where  do  you  keep  yourself  now-a-days  ?" 

"  I  "ve  been  out  of  town  for  a  week,  and  got 
back  within  the  last  hour." 

"Seen  my  pretty  cousin?"  asked  Daniel, 
with  a  significant  smile,  gracefully  shaking  a 
few  gray  flakes  from  liis  cigar. 

"  Cert.iinly  I  have,"  answered  Horace  Ni- 
choUs.  And  his  smile  said  very  plainly  that 
he  was  quite  ready,  and  proud  to  avow  the  fact 
before  the  whole  world. 

Daniel  Eustis  was  fond  of  a  joke.  This  time 
he  put  on  a  slightly  mysterious  expression,  and 
continued  :  "  Well,  it 's  fortunate  you  've  got 
back  asain,  for  your  own  peace  of  heart,  and 
that  of  my  pretty  cousin,  too." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  other,  half 
indifferently,  supposing  that  this  was  merely 
some  of  Daniel's  nonsense ;  for  he  knew  his 
habit  of  light  talking,  as  he  had  frequently  met 
him  at  his  cousin's,  and  liked  him,  partly  for 
her  s.ake,  partly  for  his  good  nature. 

"Oh,  nothing;  only  Helen  insists  that  if 
Cecilia  w.asn't  just  the  little  saint  that  she  is, 
she  shonld  certainly  be  jealous,  for  George  Mar- 
shall was  so  deeply  impressed  the  day  they 
were  out  together.  He  says  she  's  perfectly 
charming,  and  he  '3  a  man  of  taste,  Horace  ; 
you  may  be  glad  to  have  him  endorse  your 
choice." 

Horace  NiohoUs  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  remark.  He  brought 
his  deep,  gray  eyes  on  Daniel's  face  with  an 
expression  which  the  young  man  had  never 
seen  there  before. 

"When  and  where  were  George  Marshall 
and  Cecilia  Howard  out  together  ?  What  do 
you  mean,  Daniel  ?"  The  voice  was  that  of  a 
man  who  would  not  be  put  off. 

"Why,  m.an  alive,  nothing  serious;  only 
that  Mr.  Marshall  and  Cecilia  How.ard  were  out 
together  on  Central  Park,  last  Thursday  after- 
noon, with  Helen  and  myself,  and  we  had  a 
capital  time  of  it ;  and  the  former  young  lady's 
charms  of  person  and  grace  of  manner  made  an 
impression  which  you,  certainly  of  all  others, 
can  best  understand." 


The  face  of  Horace  NichoUs  was  very  white, 
but  he  controlled  himself,  and  his  voice  was 
steady,  although  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the 
same  ni.m  who  had  spoken  two  minutes  before. 

"  Daniel,  do  you  tell  me,  on  your  most  sacrod 
word  and  honor,  that  these  two— your  coiisin 
and  George  Marshall — passed  last  Thursday 
afternoon  together  on  Central  Park?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  answered  Daniel,  with  a 
stare.  "  There  was  noliarm  in  that,  was  there  1 
Helen  and  I  were  alongside."  For  it  now  re- 
curred to  Daniel's  memory  that  his  sister  had 
told  him  with  a  covert  sneer  that  she  did  not 
think  Mr.  Nicholls  liked  George  Marshall  very 
well,  he  was  quite  too  great  a  saint  for  th.at. 

"  That 's  all,  Daniel.  Good-morning."  And 
touching  his  hat,  Horace  walked  off. 

D.aniel  did  also,  whistling  to  himself,  and 
thinking  "  I  've  got  myself  into  a  fix.  Hang  it  I 
I  wish  I'd  kept  still."  And  he  made  this  re- 
mark to  his  sister,  on  finding  lier  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

"What  have  you  done,  now,  Dan  ?"  asked 
Helen  Eustis,  looking  up  from  an  exquisite 
bouquet  of  camelias  and  moss  which  she  was 
arranging  in  a  vase. 

The  young  man  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  related  the  conversation  which  h.id  just 
transpired  betwixt  himself  and  Horace  KichoUs. 

Helen  listened  with  evident  interest,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  triumph  on  her  face  when 
he  concluded. 

"  I  'm  very  glad  you  told  him,  Daniel.  How 
absurd  it  is  that  Horace  Nicholls  should  be  so 
jealous!     Poor  Cecilia  !" 

And  Daniel  concluded  his  sister  must  he  right 
after  all,  and  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
thoughts. 

Hor-ace  Nicholls  did  not  go  to  the  bank  as  he 
intended.  He  went  home,  with  a  fierce  longing 
ill  his  soul  that  he  might  die,  with  a  wonder 
th.at  the  sun  in  the  heavens  above  could  smile 
down  on  him,  while  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  almost  forsaken  of  God. 

The  woman  of  his  love  and  trnst  had  proved 
herself  a  liar  !  The  word  seemed  to  blaze  and 
curl  in  fiery  lines  before  him,  as  he  walked  and 
hurried  on.  He  was  a  man  whose  sonl  de- 
manded truth,  unflinching,  absolute  in  the 
woman  of  his  election  ;  and  he  had  loved  Ce- 
cilia Howard  with  all  the  strength  of  his  man- 
hood, with  a  love  so  unutter.able  that  it  h.ad 
been  his  daily  prayer  that  it  might  not  become 
idolatry,  remembering  who  had  said,  "Thou 
slualt  hfve  no  other  Gods  before  me!"  And 
now  his  faith  and  trust  in  her  were  gone  for- 
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ever  !  Horace  Nicholls  was  a  inan  who  would 
put  Ills  right  hand  in  the  fire,  and  hold  it  there, 
liefore  he  would  sacrifice  his  judgment  or  his 
conscience  to  his  affections.  No  matter  though 
the  sacrifice  cost  him  his  life,  a  thousand  times, 
once  satisfied  that  it  was  riyht,  he  would  make 
it.  He  went  home,  and  for  the  next  three 
hours  no  human  eyes  beheld  Horace  NichoUs. 
He  was  alone  with  his  God. 

But  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  resolution 
was  taken.  He  would  see  Cecilia  no  more  ;  he 
would  write  her  a  brief  note,  acquainting  her 
with  all  he  had  learned  that  morning,  and  the 
terrible  consequences  it  had  wrought  for  both 
of  them.  Then  he  would  take  the  steamer 
which  sailed  the  next  day  for  Europe. 

He  knew  that  his  uncle  had  some  important 
business  to  transact  with  certain  houses  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  that  he  would  very 
gladly  avail  himself  of  his  services  in  this  mat- 
ter, after  his  first  surprise  at  his  nephew's 
determination  was  over.  He  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  seeing  any  other  of  his  relatives  or 
friends  ;  he  would  leave  the  dearest  of  them  a 
few  messages,  and  that  was  all. 

Cecilia  Howard  had  passed  the  most  miserable 
day  of  her  life.  She  had  gone  about  with  a 
weight  of  remorse  upon  her  soul  which  she 
could  not  put  aside  for  one  moment,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  the  night,  when  Horace  should 
come  to  her,  with  unutterable  fear  and  dread. 
The  girl  was  instinctively  truthful.  Her  deep 
moral  sense  recoiled  with  unutterable  loathing 
from  the  lie  she  had  uttered,  and  the  good  that 
was  in  her  triumphed  at  last.  She  resolved 
that  she  would  not  sleep  that  night  until  she 
had  told  Horace  the  whole  truth.  She  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  his  displeasure  ;  she  fairly 
writhed  under  the  fear  that  she  must  sink  for- 
ever in  his  esteem,  that  he  must  lose  faith  in 
her  word  ;  but  anything,  anything  was  better 
than  that  falsehood,  whose  knowledge  bowed 
her  to  the  earth.  "  God  help  me  !"  prayed  the 
heart  of  Cecilia  Howard. 

Hour  after  hour  that  night  she  listened,  trem- 
bling, and  afraid  for  the  footsteps  of  Horace 
Nioholls,  but  greatly  to  her  surprise  he  did  not 
come.  She  concluded  at  last  that  some  business 
must  have  detained  him,  and  fearing  that  her 
courage  might  fail  her  in  his  presence,  resolved 
that  before  she  slept  she  would  write  him  a 
letter,  telling  him  all  that  she  had  done  and 
suffered. 

She  did  not  sleep  that  night  until  the  letter 
was  written.  It  was  one  that  must  have  won 
Jorgiveness  from  and  inspired  new  faith  in  any 


man,  for  its  touching  repentance,  its  womanly 
fear  of  the  loss  of  Horace's  confidence  or  Iiis 
affection,  were  witnesses  of  all  the  disclosure 
had  cost  her ;  aud  how  deep  and  strong  was 
the  love  of  truth  in  the  soul  of  Cecilia  Howard, 
that  she  would  rather  brave  anything,  make 
any  sacrifice  than  carry  the  consciousness  that 
she  had  deceived  the  man  who  loved  her. 

The  burden  was  lifted  from  the  girl's  soul 
after  the  letter  was  written.  She  slept  soundly 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  fearing  to 
delay,  sent  her  confession  to  Horace  Nicholls. 

It  was  delivered  to  him  with  several  others, 
and  he  was  then  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  his  departure  at  noon.  He  tossed  the  whole 
into  a  drawer,  and  an  hour  later  tore  the  en- 
velopes hastily  and  rap  them  over.  Cecilia's 
letter  had  slipped  behind  the  others,  among  a 
pile  of  unimportant  papers,  and  escaped  his 
notice. 

He  was  on  board  the  steamer  wliich  at  noon 
left  the  harbor  for  Liverpool,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  Cecilia  Howard,  who  had 
watched  and  waited  for  his  coming,  received 
the  letter  which  told  her  all. 

A  year  had  passed.  During  this  time  Horace 
Nicholls  had  been  a  wanderer  in  many  lands, 
no  one  of  his  friends  could  have  told  where, 
for  he  had  not  communicated  with  his  uncle 
except  through  the  latter's  agents,  and  in  each 
case  had  carefully  concealed  his  address,  for  it 
was  his  great  aim  to  ignore  everything  which 
could  awaken  the  old  memories  and  the  old 
pain  in  his  heart.  But  one  day,  during  a  brief 
visit  in  Paris,  he  came  suddenly  upon  some 
New  York  papers,  and  read  there  a  statement 
of  a  severe  injury  which  his  uncle  had  received 
in  the  winter  from  a  fall  on  the  ice  when 
alighting  from  liis  carriage. 

Horace  Nicholls  owed  something  to  the  uncle 
who  had  sheltered  his  boyhood  with  a  father's 
tenderness.  He  knew  that  the  old  gentleman 
would  need  his  presence  and  services  now,  and 
he  felt  that  duty  summoned  him  home.  He 
believed  that  he  had  conquered  his  own  heart, 
at  least  so  that  he  could  bear  the  pain  which 
the  old  associations  would  awaken  :  and  in  less 
than  two  weeks  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  native 
land. 

For  Cecilia  Howard,  her  heart  had  not  broken 
when  she  read  that  last  letter  of  Horace  Nicholls. 
I  think  that  it  might  if  she  had  not  been  sus- 
tained by  the  knowledge  that,  after  all,  he 
had  mistaken  her ;  that  she  was  better  than  he 
believed,  and  that  her  letter,  which  she  was 
certain  could  never  have  reached  him,  proved 
this,  for  it  had  been  written  without  a  thought 
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or  fear  of  his  discovering  the  truth  through  any 
other  source.  After  that  he  owed  her  some- 
thing, and  the  feeling  that  he  liad  been  unjust 
to  her  saved,  as  I  said,  her  lieart  from  breaking. 
Bi\t  that  was  all ;  his  letter  laid  her  for  three 
months  on  a  sickbed,  whence  she  rose  at  last  a 
wiser  and  better  woman. 

Horace  Nicholls  had  been  home  three  days, 
and  he  had  passed  most  of  this  time  with  his 
uncle,  who  was  still  confined  to  his  chamber. 
The  old  gentleman  had  been  quite  overjoyed 
at  seeing  his  nephew  again,  and  if  he  suspected 
any  reason  for  his  long  absence,  never  alluded 
to  it.  But  that  morning,  the  third  after  his  re- 
turn, the  young  man  went  to  the  room  which 
he  had  formerly  occupied,  and  which  was  in  the 
residence  of  a  widow  lady  who  had  been  a 
friend  of  his  mother's.  Nothing  had  been 
changed  during  his  absence.  He  opened  the 
small  table  drawer,  rummaged  among  its  pa- 
pers, which  lay  just  as  he  had  left  them,  and 
in  overturning  these  his  eye  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  letter  which  Cecilia  Howard  had  last  written 
him. 

Ilis  heart  gave  a  quick  bound,  for  he  knew 
the  handwriting.  He  sat  down,  and  after  a 
little  while  opened  the  letter.  When  he  h.id 
read  it,  he  laid  it  down  on  the  table,  and  laid 
his  head  down  there  too,  and  the  proud  man 
sobbed  like  a  little  child.  He  saw  then  that  in 
the  horror  and  pain  of  his  first  discovery  of 
Cecilia's  deception,  he  had  acted  unwisely,  and 
that,  after  all,  his  first  faith  in  her,  his  first 
intuitions  of  her  real  character  had  been  the 
true  ones  ;  and  he  was  a  man  to  make  full  atone- 
ment when  he  had  erred. 

Cecilia  Howard  sat  sewing,  that  morning, 
before  the  pleasant  grate  fire  in  the  sitting- 
room.  She  was  humming  fragments  of  some 
sweet,  old-fashioned  tune  to  herself.  She  was 
not  much  changed,  except  in  that  change  which 
is  of  the  soul,  and  which  touches  and  sublimates 
the  whole  face.  Horace  Nicholls  stood  still  and 
looked  at  her  a  few  moments  as  she  sat  there, 
for  he  had  opened  the  door  softly,  as  the  do- 
mestic, who  knew  him  well,  had,  at  his  request, 
told  him  where  to  find  Cecilia,  and  that  she 
was  quite  alone,  for  Mrs.  Howard  happened  to 
be  absent  that  morning. 

"Cecilia  I"     It  was  said  almost  in  a  whisper. 

She  started  and  looked  up.  She  had  had  no 
tidings  of  his  return. 

Horace  Nicholls  came  forward  very  humbly  ; 

many  feelings   struggled  in   his   face,  but  he 

said:  "  One  hour  since,  Cecilia,  I  read  the  letter 

you  wrote  me  a  year  ago,  and  which  has  lain 
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in  my  drawer  all  that  time.     Cecilia,  can  you 

foreive  nie  ?     Will  you  come  back  to  me  ?" 

She  leaned  her  head  back  ;  the  tears  r.ained 
over  her  cheeks,  but  the  light  shone  on  her 
face,  exalting  it  into  a  new  beauty,  not  all  of 
this  world,  as  she  said,  with  a  mingling  of 
gratitude  and  solemn  triumph  in  her  voice  : 
"  I  thought  you  would  come,  Horace  ;  I  thought 
God  would  send  you  back  to  me." 


FAR  AWAY  FROM  THOSE  I  LOVE. 

BY    UEOROE    COOPEE. 

Far  away  from  those  I  lovo. 

Id  the  city's  pomp  aud  Doise, 
Memory  bills  me  look  again 

On  my  lon^  departed  joys, 
Aad  bcfoie  my  vision  bring? 

The  old  house  where  I  was  horn. 
With  the  fields  where  purled  the  brook, 

And  where  waved  the  golden  corn; 

Brings  to  me  the  village  chnrch, 

With  the  elms  before  the  door, 
And  the  teams  beneath  their  shade, 

Waiting  for  the  service  o'er  ; 
Brings  the  chimes  which  seemed  to  say 

"Hasten,  hasten,  he  not  late  ;" 
And  the  knot  of  shining  lads 

Talking  at  the  snow-white  gate  : 

Brings  the  graveyard  near  the  church 

Where  my  blessed  mother  lies, 
Where  I  often  walked  at  eve 

With  sad  heart  and  streaming  eves; 
Brings  the  tranquil  sunset  hour. 

Bathing  all  in  sweet  repose, 
When  along  the  winding  lane 

Singing  home  the  milkmaid  goes; 

Brings. to  me  the  dear  old  woods 

In  their  robes  of  green  and  gray. 
Deep  in  whose  resounding  haunts 

When  a  child  I  used  to  pl.iy  ; 
Brings  the  school-house  near  the  woods. 

And  the  merry  times  I  had 
Coasting  down  the  slanting  hill 

When  the  fields  with  snow  were  clad : 

0  the  bliss  that  thrills  my  soul 

As  I  look  upon  each  scene! 
O'er  the  stream  of  many  years 

That  has  rolled  its  way  between. 
Time  may  take  all  else  from  me, 

But  impressed  upon  my  heart 
Are  the  joys  my  childhood  knew. 

Never,  never  to  depart ! 


Maskisd  moves  onward  through  the  night  of 
time  like  a  procession  of  torch-bearers,  and 
words  are  the  lights  which  the  generations 
carry.  By  means  of  these  they  kindle  abiding 
lamps  beside  the  track  which  they  have  passed, 
and  some  of  them,  like  the  stars,  shall  shine 
for  ever  and  ever. 


DANCING  THE   SCHOTTISCHE. 


BY     ETHELSTONE, 


"Frank  Moxtfoet  is  a  noble  fellow,  Hattie  ; 
I  cannot  see  why  you  do  not  love  him  ;  I  set 
my  heart  upon  this  match  when  you  were  a 
little  girl  in  pantalettes,  and  now  that  you  aro 
marriageable,  you  scarcely  tolerate  him." 

"  I  fully  appreciate  his  merits,  my  dear  bro- 
ther ;  but  we  are  not  suited  for  each  other.  If  I 
read  the  books  and  talked  upon  the  subjects  that 
he  likes,  every  one  else  would  think  me  a  bore. 
Ho  is  so  dignified,  too.  Why,  I  should  never 
dare  to  laugh  aloud  in  his  presence  ;  and  be- 
sides, which  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  reason, 
he  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  dance,  unless  it 
might  be  a  stately  quadrille,  while  I  dote  on 
the  schottische  and  polka" — and  springing  to 
her  feet,  she  pirouetted  gracefully  across  the 
room.  Suddenly  pausing,  she  returned  to  the 
sofa,  saying:  "I'll  tell  you,  Charlie,  Jessie 
will  suit  him  exactly  ;  she  is  philosophical,  and 
astronomical,  and  almost  every  other  al ;  and 
then  you  know  how  shocked  she  was  with  the 
dancing  at  Saratoga  last  summer,  and  you  love 
her,  too,  almost  as  well  as  you  do  me  ;  so  Jessie 
shall  have  your  friend,  and  I  will  choose  for 
myself." 

In  due  time  Cousin  Jessie  arrived  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  with  her  fashion- 
able relatives  in  New  York.  A  few  days  after 
her  arrival,  she  was  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Charlie  came  in.  With  scarcely 
a  word  of  greeting,  he  threw  himself  at  full 
length  upon  a  sofa,  and  gave  way  to  apparently 
uncontrollable  mirth  ;  pausing  to  take  breath, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Jessie,  the  best  joke  I  and  about  you, 
too.  I  have  laughed  every  time  I  have  thought 
of  it  since." 

"About  me?"  said  Jessie,  with  surprise. 
"What  is  it?' 

"Why,  you  see,  I  have  a  very  dear  friend. 
I  wanted  him  for  a  brother,  but  Hattie  and  he 
do  not  agree,  so  I  thouglit  the  next  best  thing 
would  be  to  have  him  for  a  cousin.  Do  you 
not  remember,  wlien  you  were  here  last,  I  was 
telling  you  of  a  fi  iend  of  mine,  then  in  Europe, 
whom  I  wished  very  much  that  you  should 
see  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jessie. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  one.     So  to-day  I  went  to 
his  office,  and  told  him  that  I  had  a  young  lady 
cousin  here,  and  wished  him  to  call  upon  you, 
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saying  at  the  same  time:  'You  will  like  her, 
Frank,  for  she  does  not  dance  "those  detestable 
dances,"  as  you  call  them.'  As  I  was  leaving, 
a  sudden  thought  struck  me  ;  and,  turning  to 
him,  I  said,  in  a  serious  tone:  'There  is  one 
thing  I  should  prepare  you  for,  Frank ;  my 
cousin  is  somewhat  green — rustic,  you  know  ; 
brought  up  in  the  country.'  "  And  again  be 
laughed,  loud  and  long. 

"Oh,  Charlie,  how  could  you!"  said  Jessie. 

"You  cannot  enjoy  the  joke,  coz,  until  you 
see  him." 

He  was  interrupted  by  Hattie  running  into 
the  room  and  exclaiming;  "I  have  been  so 
impatient  to  get  down  stairs.  Do  tell  me, 
Charlie,  what  amuses  you?" 

He  told  her,  and  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  he  did. 

"Just  imagine  him,"  said  Charlie,  "coming 
in  ;  bis  tall,  stately  figure  and  serious  face ; 
and  when  introduced  to  Jessie,  I  think  I  see 
his  large  eyes  dilate,  and  his  whole  manner 
express  his  surprise  ;  and  he  will  be  so  embar- 
rassed, too — I  would  not  lose  it  for  anything!" 
And  seeing  that  Jessie  was  annoyed  at  being 
placed  before  a  stranger  in  such  a  light  only 
added  to  his  mirth. 

The  next  evening,  as  they  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  Charlie  said:  "Frank 
will  be  here  to-night ;  he  will  not  delay  any 
longer.  He  said  at  first  that  he  would  come 
last  evening ;  but  my  closing  remarks  cooled 
his  ardor,  I  think" — and  he  laughed  joyously. 
"One  thing  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Jessie.  When 
I  told  him  that  you  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  'Oh,'  said  he,  'that,  I  suppose,  is  the 
reason  she  does  not  dance  the  schottische  ;  not 
from  any  feelings  of  delicacy  on  her  part,  but 
because  she  cannot ;  no  more  credit  to  her  than 
if  she  did  dance,  in  my  opinion.'  " 

Before  Jessie  could  reply,  the  ringing  of  the 
door-bell  gave  notice  of  a  visitor. 

"There  he  is,"  said  Charlie,  drawing  his 
chair  partly  before  Jessie,  so  as  to  screen  her 
from  view  ;  and  while  her  cousins  greeted  their 
guest,  she  had  time  to  admire  his  graceful 
manner,  dignified,  as  Charlie  had  said,  but  as 
far  removed  from  stiffness  on  the  one  hand  as 
from  Charlie's  don't-care  style  on  the  other. 
He  was  not  handsome,  yet  few  knew  it  after 
spending  a  short  time  in  his  society. 
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"My  cousin,  Miss  Bruce — Mr.  Montfort" — 
and  Frank  expressed  all  the  surprise  Charlie 
expected.  He  stood  gazing  at  her,  totally  for- 
getful of  the  customary  forms  of  greeting  ;  and 
when  a  smile  began  to  dimple  Jessie's  cheek, 
Charlie's  politeness  could  stand  the  test  no 
longer.  Tapping  liis  friend  on  the  shoulder,  lie 
said,  gayly,  "  Green,  isn't  she,  Frank  ?"  Mr. 
Montfort  colored  to  his  temples  as  he  thought 
how  lie  had  betrayed  the  idea  he  had  formed 
of  her. 

But  Jessie,  with  woman's  tact,  came  to  his 
aid.  "One  of  my  cousin's  merciless  jokes," 
she  said;  "we  know  hira  well  enough  not  to 
expect  anything  better." 

"  I  should  have  known  him  better  than  to 
liave  believed  what  he  s.iid,"  replied  Frank; 
and  just  then,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  both, 
other  guests  were  announced. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  away.  Mr. 
Montfort,  either  to  atone  for  his  manner  at  first 
meeting  her,  or  because  he  was  really  pleased, 
kept  his  seat  beside  Jessie  ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  manner  at  that  time,  or  wheu 
they  met  thereafter,  as  they  did  frequently, 
each  was  well  pleased  with  the  other. 

One  morning  in  the  merry  springtime,  Char- 
lie lounged  lazily  into  his  friend's  office,  and 
found  him,  as  usual  at  that  hour,  busily  en- 
gaged with  books  and  papers.  "  Do,  Frank, 
put  aw.ay  those  musty  papers — at  least  while  I 
am  here!"  he  exclaimed.  "With  your  pro- 
perty and  expectations,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  work  at  all." 

"Because  I  like  it,"  said  Frank,  "and  ex- 
pectations, you  know,  are  doubtful  riches  ;  but 
we  will  not  discuss  the  matter  now.  Have  you 
left  the  store  for  the  day  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  on  my  way  to  Pier  No.  2,  where 
lies  the  bark  'Three  Sisters,'  consigned  to  the 
firm  of  Thorn,  Grant,  &  Co.,  of  which  honorable 
firm,  as  you  are  aware,  your  friend  is  a  member. 
Charles  Senior  s.ays  that  he  has  retired  from 
business  ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  Charles  Junior's 
work,  I  very  much  fear  that  it  would  not  get 
done.  Why,  the  very  name  of  this  vessel  gives 
me  the  blues.  '  Three  Sisters  ;'  when  my  three 
Bisters  get  together,  they  completely  bewilder 
me,  and  there  are  the  Livingstones,  too.  By 
the  way,  Frank,  I  wonder  how  one  of  three 
sisters  ever  gets  married." 

"Why,  Charlie,  you  ask  the  question  as 
seriously  as  if  you  had  an  interest  there  your- 
self. They  are  so  totally  unlike  that  two  of 
them  could  not  possibly  suit  the  same  person." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Charlie;  "there  is 
Grace,  first ;  tall  and  dignified,  and  handsome, 


too,  with  those  melting  black  eyes,  and  so  re- 
served in  her  manners  that  she  attracts  from 
being  unlike  the  majority  of  our  light-hearted, 
free-spoken  American  girls  ;  then  Louise,  with 
a  little  more  of  ordinary  women  about  her,  with 
her  exquisite  voice  that  even  speaks  in  melody  ; 
and  when  one  has  about  decided  that  she 
'  holds  the  balance  of  power'  in  her  hands, 
Fannie  comes  with  her  petite  figure  and  sunny 
curls,  and  those  pleading  blue  eyes  that  cap- 
tivate ere  you  are  aware ;  and  I  am  not  the 
first  of  the  gcmts  homo  that  has  lost  his  heart  to 
all  three." 

"  No  fear  for  you  in  that  quarter ;  or  lias 
Miss  Morton  lost  her  place  in  your  affections  f" 
said  Frank. 

"  O  yes,"  replied  Charlie  ;  "three  weeks  ago 
she  fell  in  love  with  a  moustache  on  the  Spanish 
face  of  Carlos  Muldaur ;  bah!"  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  continued,  watching  Frank 
to  note  the  effect,  "  I  have  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  Jessie  ;  slie  is  a  little  gem." 

"  To  take  her,"  said  Frank,  looking  for  some- 
thing very  earnestly  ou  his  desk  ;  "is  that  all 
that  is  necessary  ?" 

"Certainly,  me  'the  irresistible;'  do  you 
think  that  any  girl  in  her  senses  would  refuse 
me?"  said  Charlie,  gayly;  and  then  added, 
with  the  most  approved  drawl,  "  I  have  mag- 
nanimously resolved  to  marry  myself  out  of 
the  way,  and  give  you  dull  fellows  a  chance. 
After  ten  o'clock,"  he  exclaimed,  abruptly,  "I 
must  be  ofiT' — straightening  up  his  fine  figure — 
"  for  the  next  two  hours,  at  least,  I  am  Charles 
Thorn,  Esq.,  merchant,  of  the  city  of  New 
York." 

"Oh,  Charlie,"  said  Frank,  "if  you  knew 
how  becoming  that  tone  and  manner  were  to 
you,  you  would  oftener  wear  them  ;  and  not 
seem  as  you  now  so  often  do,  to  those  who 
judge  only  from  appearances,  a  coxcomb,  with- 
out a  thought  beyond  the  tie  of  a  cravat. " 

"But  the  girls,  dear  creatures,  would  not 
like  me  half  so  well,"  said  Charlie,  as  he  left 
the  ofiice. 

Frank  opened  a  book,  and  rearranged  his 
papers  ;  but  he  was  evidently  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  for  his  book  was  upside  down  ;  and 
leaning  his  head  on  his  h.and  he  scratched 
idly  on  the  paper  for  some  minutes  with  his 
pen,  apparently  unaware  that  there  was  no 
ink  in  it.  Suddenly  starting  up,  he  exclaimed  : 
"Can  it  be?  and  yet,  why  not?  handsome, 
talented,  wealthy,  he  /s  irresistible  ;  while  I" — 
he  paused  in  his  hurried  walk  before  a  looking- 
glass,  and  a  grim  smile  passed  over  his  face — 
I    "  without  mother  or  sister,  must  1  see  another 
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win  her  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  wile  ?  ' 
He  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  closed  hands.  But  he  was  not  one 
long  to  give  way  to  disappointment ;  by  an 
effort  of  his  strong  will,  he  returned  to  his 
business,  and  whatever  the  tumult  within  a 
casual  observer  would  have  seen  no  trace  of  it 
without.  Comfort  was  nearer  than  he  thought. 
A  slight  tap  at  the  door  and  Mr.  Livingstone 
entered.  Surprised  and  pleased,  Frank  met 
him  cordially,  and  waited  with  some  impatience 
to  hear  his  errand. 

"  I  am  glad,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  to 
find  you  alone.  You  are  acquainted  in  Mr. 
Thorn's  family,  are  youaiot?" 

"  I  am,  sir." 

"An  intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Thorn,  I 
have  heard." 

"  I  am,  and  have  been  for  several  years  ;  we 
were  classmates  at  college." 

"I  wish,"  continued  Mr.  Livingstone,  "to 
inquire  somewhat  of  his  habits  ;  and  if  there  is 
anything  more  of  him  than  the  careless  dandy 
that  he  seems." 

Frank  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
gravely  :  "  I  know  not  by  what  authority  you 
ask  these  questions,  Mr.  Livingstone,  yet  it  is 
but  justice  to  my  friend  to  say  that  he  has  not, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  fashionable  vices  ; 
he  does  not  drink,  nor  gamble,  nor  drive  fast 
horses  ;  nor  does  he  frequent  places  of  public 
amusement  except  in  company  with  his  sister, 
or  other  ladies  ;  as  for  his  levity  and  apparent 
carelessness,  it  arises  from  his  exuberant  spir- 
its ;  he  is  one  of  the  happiest  dispositioned 
men  I  ever  met  with.  For  his  business  quali- 
fications, I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Grant,  the  present 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  ;  I  have  heard  him 
speak  in  high  terms  of  Charlie,  and  you  will 
admit,  I  suppose,  that  his  word  lias  weight  in 
such  matters." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Mont- 
fort.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  why  I  inquire  so 
particularly  about  Charles.  He  last  night  asked 
the  hand  of  my  daughter  Grace  in  marriage, 
and"— 

"Miss  Livingstone?"  interrupted  Frank,  "an 
admirable  match  for  both  parties  ;  I  am  de- 
lighted." 

And  so  he  was  ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  at  the 
prospect  of  happiness  for  Charlie,  as  tiiat  he 
did  not  intend  "  to  take  Jessie."  As  soon  as 
he  could  leave  his  office,  he  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate his  friend.  He  found  him  seated  in 
his  private  office,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand, 
and  such  a  troubled  look  on  his  usually  laugh- 
ing countenance,  that  Frank  paused,  and  with 


a  fiasli  of  his  friend's  humor,  said :  "  Excuse 
me,  sir,  I  was  looking  for  Charlie  Thorn." 

"  Come  in,  my  dear  fellow,  and  do  not  laugh 
at  me,"  said  Charlie,  dolefully. 

"  But,  Charlie,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is  there 
a  new  dance  out,  and  you  cannot  get  the  step, 
or"— 

"  No,  no,  Frank,  I  am  going  to  be  married ; 
I  went  to  tell  you  this  morning,  but  could  not. 
Mr.  Livingstone  and  my  father  had  a  long  con- 
ference to-day,  and  all  our  family  know  it  by 
this  time  ;  so  you  see  I  dread  going  home. 
Mother  will  shed  some  tears,  I  know  ;  Hattie 
too,  perhaps,  and  I  hate  scenes.  I  wish  the 
whole  affair  was  over  ;  but  girls  have  so  much 
'  getting  ready'  to  do  ;  Grace  says  she  will  not 
be  ready  till  June." 

"  Come,  Charlie,  it  is  near  dinner-time,  I  will 
walk  up  with  you,"  said  Frank  ;  "as  you  are 
not  going  '  to  take  Jessie,'  I  will  do  all  I  can 
for  you." 

"  Did  I  hit  you  there,  Frank  ?  I  meant  to 
do  so ;  but  you  were  so  calm  about  it  that  I 
thought  I  had  failed." 

"But,  Charlie,  how  did  it  happen  that  you 
proposed  to  Grace,  if  it  is  such  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  select  one  of  three  sisters  ?" 

"  It  all  came  of  her  being  at  home  alone  last 
evening.     What  do  you  think  of  my  choice  ?" 

"Just  the  one  for  you,  Charlie.  She  would 
not  have  suited  me,  exactly  ;  but  you  could 
not  have  chosen  better ;  her  dignity  will  be  a 
counterpoise  to  your  levity." 

Charlie  laughed,  and  so  long  that  Frank  was 
annoyed. 

"  I  do  not  see  anything  so  ridiculous  in  my 
remark,"  he  said,  at  length. 

"The  association,  my  dear  fellow.  Why,  I 
expect  it  will  take  all  the  sunshine  of  my  tem- 
perament to  keep  me  from  turning  into  an  icicle 
with  her.  But  you  and  Grace  ;  I  should  freeze 
stifi','  if  I  ever  went  into  your  bouse" — and  again 
he  laughed  gayly  at  the  suggestion.  "But, 
Frank,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  thing  I  totally 
forgot  to  ask  her — a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  me,  too." 

"What  is  it,  Charlie?  I  do  hope  nothing 
will  happen  to  separate  you  how." 

"  I  did  not  ask  her  if  she  '  danced  the  Schot- 
tische,'  and  if  she  does  not,  why,  you  see" — 

"Charlie,  you  are  incorrigible,"  interrupted 
Frank.  I  do  not  believe  anything  would  make 
you  serious  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  But 
here  you  are  at  home,  so  put  on  your  long  face 
again." 

Charlie  entered  the  bouse,  meditating  a  flight 
to  his  own  room  till  summoned  to  dinner ;  but 
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as  he  crossed  the  hall,  the  parlor  door  was 
thrown  op^n,  soft  arms  were  twined  around 
his  neck,  a  sister's  kiss  upon  his  lips,  and 
Hattie's  voice  said  :  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  and  so 
sorry,  Charlie  ;  glad,  if  .von  must  be  married, 
that  it  is  to  Grace  Livingstone,  and  sorry  to  lose 
you.  What  shall  I  do  without  you,  my  only 
brother  ?" — and  her  bright  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

He  drew  her  close  to  his  side,  and  said,  in 
as  cheerful  a  tone  as  he  could  command,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  leave  you  very  soon,  sis  ;  and 
there  is  more  than  one  wants  my  place  iu  your 
heart  now,  which  shall  it  be  ?" 

A  summons  to  dinner  broke  up  their  con- 
ference. Little  was  eaten  at  that  first  meal, 
though  all  were  pleased  with  his  choice,  and 
the  children  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a 
g.iy  wedding ;  yet  they  were  going  to  lose  Charlie 
from  the  household  band,  and  none  felt  quite 
glad. 

Dear  .Jessie  :  It  is  all  settled  ;  Charlie  is  to 
bo  married  in  June.  I  am  to  be  one  of  the 
bride's  maidens.  A  certain  "dear  friend"  of 
Charlie's  refused  toofficiate  as  groomsman,  even 
with  me — just  think  of  it ! — until  Charlie  told 
him  that  we  were  to  go  to  Uncle  Brace's  for  a 
few  days  ;  then  he  consented  at  once  ;  he  does 
not  know  Uncle  Bruce,  either.  How  stupid 
we  all  were,  Jessie,  not  to  iuvite  you  to  go  with 
us  to  Newport !  I  thought  of  it  yesterday,  and 
pipa  said  he  would  write  for  you  immediately. 
We  are  to  have  new  riding-habits  ;  I  said  I 
wanted  one,  and  dear  Charlie  told  me  to  order 
one  for  myself  and  one  for  you,  and  that  should 
be  his  bridal  present  to  us  ;  so  they  shall  be 
handsome  green  cloth,  shall  they  not,  coz  ? 
Kelson  Foster  likes  green,  and  so  does  Charlie. 
Is  there  any  one  here  whose  taste  you  would 
like  to  consult  ?  If  you  expect  to  ride  often 
with  one  person,  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  color 
that  he  would  fancy.  I  mean  to  have  caps  and 
gloves — all  complete.  We  will  take  our  straw 
hats  to  wear  when  we  ride  on  the  beach. 

There  is  a  gentleman  whom  you  met  occasion- 
aUt/  while  you  were  here,  who  inquires  formally 
for  my  "  cousin"  every  time  I  see  him  ;  I  know 
he  is  dying  to  say  "Jessie,"  but  his  dignity 
will  not  permit,  so  I  say  it  as  often  as  possible 
to  teaze  him.  Do  you  remember  an  easy-chair 
that  a  certain  young  lady  whose  bright  eyes 
will  grow  brighter  .is  she  reads  this  letter  used 
to  occupy  when  we  s-it  in  the  drawing-room  ? 
Well,  this  gentleman  had  a  fashion  of  looking 
at  that  chair  as  if  he  could  see  its  fair  occupant ; 
so  one  day  I  moved  it  out  of  sight.     The  nest 
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time  he  came  he  was  not  quite  so  calm  as  usual, 
and  at  length  said  : — 

"  I  shall  tell  Cousin  Jessie,  when  I  see  her, 
that  lier  chair  has  been  dismissed  as  well  as 
lierself." 

"  Her  chair !"  said  I.     "Which  one  was  it?" 

"The  little  chair  she  so  often  sat  in,"  he 
replied;  "it  usually  stood  beside  that  table." 

The  banished  chair  was  restored. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  to  be  here  at  the 
wedding,  but  I  know  that  no  one  else  could 
arrange  things  at  home  so  tastefully  as  you 
will.  I  think  I  see  the  flowers  for  one  room — 
heliatrope,  rosebuds,  and  myrtle  ;  tell-tale  flow- 
ers !  How  I  rattle  on,  as  though  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  chat  with  you,  and  I  so  busy  !  The 
first  thing  in  order  is  to  ride  with  Nelson  Foster. 
Would  it  not  be  nice,  .lessie,  for  us  two  to  be 
married  at  the  same  time  1  Good-by.  Love  to 
all  from  Corsix  Hattie. 

When  the  gay  party  arrived,  Hattie  was 
provokingly  fond  of  Jessie ;  she  would  not 
leave  her  for  a  moment.  Frank  tried  more 
than  once  to  take  Jessie  away  for  a  walk  or  a 
ride,  but  Hattie  was  always  ready  to  go  too. 

One  morning,  as  they  assembled  at  the  break- 
fast-table, Aunt  Bruce  said — "  Where  is  Jessie  ? 
She  is  not  often  late  to  breakfast."  Before  any 
one  could  reply,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  green  sward,  and  Jessie's  voice  as  she 
alighted,  answered  the  question.  She  came  in 
bright  as  a  sunbeam,  and  with  a  few  words  of 
apology,  took  her  seat  at  the  table  in  her  rid- 
ing-dress. 

Mr.  Montfort  came  in  with  her,  .and  his 
"good-morning.  Miss  Hattie,"  and  meaning 
smile,  said  plainly  as  words  could  have  said, 
"Outwitted  for  once." 

They  went  to  Newport,  Mrs.  Livingstone  as 
matron  of  the  party.  The  new  riding-dresses 
were  worn  as  often  as  Hattie  could  have  de- 
sired. Of  all  our  fashionable  places  of  resort, 
this  affords  the  greatest  variety  of  amusements  ; 
yet  the  long  moonlight  rides  on  the  beach  were 
most  enjoyed  at  the  time,  and  longest  remem- 
bered. One  evening,  Grace,  Frank,  and  Jessie 
found  themselves  deserted  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  party ;  and  as  the  gay  couples 
whirled  by,  keeping  time  to  the  music,  Frank 
said  : — 

"The  more  I  see  of  these  dancers  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  instinctive  delicacy 
that  keeps  some  ladies  trom  joining  in  them, 
is  it  not,  Mrs.  Thorn  ?" 

"1  can   scarcely  answer  in    the  affiniiative 
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when  I  see  my  sisters  dancing,  lest  it  should 
imply  a  want  of  delicacy  on  their  part,"  said 
Grace,  smiling.  She  paused  a  moment,  then 
added :  "  You  at  least  give  it  a  pleasanter 
name  than  most  gentlemen  do ;  even  Charles 
used  to  call  it  prudery. 

"Andyet,"  replied  Frank,  "  when  he  sought 
a  wife  he  chose  one  of  those  prudes  ;  so  I  would 
do.  I  could  not  consent  to  see  my  wife  whirl- 
ing round  the  room  in  the  arms  of  any  man 
who  chose  to  ask  her." 

"The  first  time  I  saw  the  dance,"  said  Grace, 
"  I  received  such  a  shock  that  I  have  not  since 
been  able  to  overcome  it.  I  had  been  ill ;  as 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  appear  in  the  rooms,  there 
was  a  soiree  given  at  our  house.  I  did  not  go 
down  until  the  guests  had  assembled ;  as  I  en- 
tered, Louise  passed  me  in  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Eaton.  I  thought  she  was.  fainting,  but  a 
glance  through  the  rooms  undeceived  me.  As  I 
watched  her  in  the  arms  of  that  bad  man  I 
shuddered ;  and  afterwards  when  I  chided  her 
for  it,  she  said :  '  I  detest  the  man  as  much  as 
you  can  do,  but  he  does  dance  beautifully  ; 
and,  besides,  every  one  else  dances  with  him, 
so  I  do  not  care.' " 

"  I  must  maintain  my  first  position,"  said 
Frank,  "that  if  all  ladies  had  the  fine  sense  of 
delicacy  that  some  have  it  would  not  be  a  fash- 
ion ;  and  whatever  gentlemen  may  say  about 
prudery,  in  their  hearts  they  think  none  the 
less  of  you  for  it." 

"I  have  been  surprised  since  I  have  been 
here,"  said  Grace,  "  that  so  many  young  ladies 
decline  to  join  in  these  dances  ;  yet  I  cannot  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  want  of  delicacy  in  those  who 
dance,  at  least  not  all  of  them.  I  attribute  it  to 
the  freedom  and  purity  of  American  manners. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  our  ladies  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  insult,  they  seldom  if  aver  receive 
it ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  care- 
lessness, how  quickly  and  decidedly  any  undue 
familiarity  from  a  gentleman  is  checked." 

"  It  is  best,"  replied  Frank,  "  to  see  it  in  the 
most  charitable  light ;  yet  I  sincerely  regret 
that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  Republic 
should  have  permitted  it  to  become  a  fashion 
there  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  only  suited  to  the 
depraved  state  of  society  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope." 

But  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  so  did  the 
season  at  Newport.  Hearts  had  been  lost  and 
won,  flirtations  begun  and  ended,  and  flirts 
disappointed  ;  joy  and  regret,  pleasure  .and  dis- 
content, had  each  had  their  day  ;  and  at  the 
approach  of  the  cold  weather  the  fashionable 
birds  of  passage  flitted  to  winter  quarters. 


Hattie  had  her  wish ;  she  and  Jessie  were 
married  at  the  same  time.  The  brides'  trous- 
seaux, the  bridal  festivities,  and  wedding  parties 
from  friends  and  relatives  would  be  an  oft  told 
tale.  Hattie  is  gay  as  ever  ;  but  Charles  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  when  his  daughter  grows 
up  she  shall  not  "  dance  the  Schottische." 


VESPEEI. 

Kow  the  dQsky  star-eyed  evening, 

Gliding  from  the  spirit  land, 
Changeth  all  the  face  of  nature 

By  the  waving  of  her  wand  ; 
For  the  mystic  shadows  falling 

From  her  drooping,  floating  wing, 
Make  the  trees  seem  like  tall  spectres 

In  the  darkness  shivering. 

All  day  long  the  snnshine  sleepeth 

On  the  hill  and  vale  helow, 
And  the  brook's  glad  wavelets  glisten, 

Catching  sunbeams  as  they  flow  ; 
O'er  the  hill  the  darkness  broodeth. 

O'er  the  waters  of  the  vale, 
And  you  only  know  the  flowers 

By  the  sweetness  they  exhale. 

Nature,  like  a  fair  young  novice, 

"Wraps  a  veil  about  her  brow  ; 
"While  the  earth  and  heaven  seemeth 

Silent  as  a  cloister  now  ; 
The  nightingale's  exquisite  music 

Floateth  through  the  gloaming  dim. 
As  it  were  the  novice  singing, 

Ere  she  sleeps,  her  vesper  hymn. 


SHE   HAD  A  GRIEF   TO   HIDE. 

BT    COROLLA    H.     CSISWELL. 

The  lamps  upon  the  altar  shed 

A  pale  and  trembling  light, 
As  through  the  aisle  the  bride  was  led, 

A  maid  of  beauty  bright ; 
Tet  white  as  was  her  bridal  Teil, 
Her  gentle  cheek  was  quite  as  pale — 
Why  trembled  then  that  lovely  bride? 

She  had  a  grief  to  hide ! 

Her  pallid  cheek — her  wandering  eye 

Betokened  that  her  love 
Was  not  with  him  who  then  was  nigh: 

Though  painfully  she  strove 
To  quell  the  tremors  of  her  heart, 
She  felt  in  him  she  had  no  part : 
Tet  wore  her  brow  a  look  of  pride — 

She  had  a  grief  to  hide ! 

And  they  were  married.     None  but  He 

Who  knows  all  secrets  knew 
Her  young  heart's  tearless  agony — 

'Twas  hid  from  mortal  view  ; 
None  ever  deemed  that  summer  night 
As  o'er  them  gleamed  the  altar  light. 
While  gazing  on  that  gentle  bride, 

She  had  a  grief  to  hide  ! 
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Fig.  1 — Baby's  robe.  At  the  lower  part  of 
the  skirt  there  is  one  broad  flounce,  and  above 
it  three  narrow  ones,  scalloped  at  the  edge. 
Above  this  trimming  is  a  tablier  composed  of 
frills  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and  boiiilhnne'es,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by 
a  small  scalloped  ruche.  A  band,  ornamented 
with  a  waved  row  of  needlework  insertion,  and 
two  lingerie  buttons  in  each  of  the  waves, 
passes  up  the  centre  of  the  tablier.  A  trim- 
ming similar  to  the  tablier  ornaments  the  front 
of  the  corsage.  The  sleeves  consist  of  puffs 
trimmed  with  frills.  A  small  scalloped  ruche 
heads  the  trimming  on  the  edge  of  the  dress  at 
the  back,  and  terminates  on  each  side  where 
the  tablier  begins.  A  ceinture,  with  long,  flow- 
ing ends,  tied  on  one  side,  completes  the  dress. 

Fig.  2. — A  pigue  cloak,  made  with  a  small 
yoke  ;  the  cape  is  very  much  pointed  at  the 
back,  and  is  finished  by  three  rows  of  narrow 
braid. 

Fig.  3. — Shirt  for  a  little  boy,  from  five  to 
eight  years  of  age. 

Fig.  4. — Fancy  night-cap. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. 
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PATTERNS  FROM   MADAME   DEMOREST'S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No.  473  Broadwaij,  Xew  York. 

MME.  DEMORESt'S   SEW  FItEXCH  CORSET   PATTERN. 


The  French  model  is  thoroughly  .irtistic.  Its 
curved  lines  and  admirable  proportions  are  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  the  formation,  as  well  as  the 
movements,  of  the  body.  While,  therefore,  it 
imparts  graceful  elegance  to  the  figure,  its 
movements  are  easy  and  free  from  restraint. 
No  lady  of  taste  who  has  ever  had  a  dress  fitted 
over  a  French  corset  would  be  willing  to  wear 
any  other.  They  may  also  be  made  in  less  ex- 
pensive materials  than  those  usually  employed, 
in  order  to  suit  economical  persons,  in  preference 
to  a  common  article  of  inferior  style,  which 
never  gives  satisfaction.  Corsets  ordered  from 
Mme.  Demorest  may  be  relied  upon  for  beauty 
of  form  and  excellence  of  workmanship,  at 
nearly  the  same  price  as  the  common  article. 

Those  made  of  the  best  French  coutille  are 
furnished  at  $3  50,  and  when  richly  feathered 
with  silk,  at  $4  50.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
send  the  measure  of  the  bust  and  waist,  inclosed 
with  the  amount,  to  Mme.  Demorest,  473  Broad- 
way, to  insure  a  perfect  fitting  corset,  returned 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  common  "railroad"  corset  should  be 
wholly  excluded,  and  only  the  French  style 
worn,  because  based  on  natural  and  scientific 
principles.  The  objections  to  the  old  and  ordi- 
nary corset  shapes  by  physicians  and  otliers 
are  well  founded.  They  are  straight,  ugly, 
and  unnatural.  They  compress  here,  and  en- 
large there,  and  want  wholly  that  grace  of  out- 
line which  is  essential  to  elegance  of  form. 

Willtniine  Jacket — consists  of  five  parts,  front, 
side  shape,  back  and  side  shape,  and  sleeve. 
Each  seam  is  laid  over  from  the  waist  to  the 
edge,  and  braided  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
jacket.  Sleeve  plain,  and  rounded  up  at  the 
back,  and  braided  the  same  as  the  body.  Tliese 
jackets  are  made  in  wliite  piijui,  braided  with 


black  ;  and  nankeen,  braided  with  white  or 
blue.  Cerise  and  green  are  sometimes  used, 
but  do  not  form  so  good  a  contrast. 

liobe  de  Chambre. — This  wrapper  is  a  suitable 
garment  to  wear  while  undergoing  the  operation 
of  having  the  hair  dressed,  or  any  other  dress- 
ing-room process  which  does  not  require  the  aid 
of  crinoline.     It  is   made  of  plain  cashmere, 


trimmed  with  an  elegant  bordering,  for  winter  ; 
and  cambric,  tucked,  and  ornamented  with  in- 
sertion, for  summer.  It  is  belted  round  the 
waist,  or  tied  with  a  cord  and  tassels.  Seven 
yards  of  jaconet  will  make  it. 

Aimie  Slfei-e. — This  sleeve  is  all  in  one  piece, 
and  is  cut  from  four  to  six  inches  longer  than 
the  length  to  be  worn,  and  drawn  so  as  to  form 
lengthwise  puffs  ;  the  seams  are  trimmed  and 
finished   with   flat   bows,  without   ends.     The 
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bottom  of  the  sleeve  is  bound  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  edge,  and  a  quilling  set 
on,  which  forms  a  full  finisli  at  the  bottom. 


Front  and  back  views  of  the  same  hat. 
a  description  of  which,  see  May  Chitchat. 


For 


The  Irving  Hat,  also  described  in  May  Chit- 
chat. 


PLAIN  GIGOT  SLEEVE. 
TnEgigot,  or  "  leg  of  mutton,"  sleeve,  which 
used  to  be  such  a  favorite  with  our  grandmo- 
thers, has  now  come  into  fashion  again,  and  is  a 
style  which  is  more  used  for  morning  wear  than 
any  other.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  construction, 
being  cut  in  one  piece,  with  a  very  decided  slope 
at  the  top,  and,  when  pleated  in  to  the  arm- 
hole,  very  much  resemliling  the  shape  of  a  leg 
of  mutton.  It  is  made  to  fit  tightly  to  the  wrist, 
being  fastened  by  means  of  buttons  and  loops, 
or  hooks  and  eyes,  over  which  a  pointed  white 


linen  cuff  should  be  worn.  We  have  illustrated 
a  plain  gigot  sleeve  .as  being  the  easiest  to  make, 
but  they  are  also  worn  trimmed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  are  much  more  elaborate  in  their 
construction. 
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COLLAR  AND  CUFFS  IN  S^IN  STITCH 


I 


Materials  rctjuired  for  one  set  are — a  piece  of  fine  nainsook, 
embroidery  cotton  No.  30  for  sewing  over,  and  No.  2^  for  tracing. 
This  pretty  little  set  of  coll.ar  and  cuffs  is  very  quickly  worked, 
particularly  if  done  in  point  Ji  paste.  Both  the  collar  and  cuffs 
are  ornamented  with  embroidery  to  imitate  ends,  which  are 
fastened  by  means  of  solitaires. 
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CAEEIAGE   CUSHION. 


Materials. — A  square  of  maroon  cloth,  about 
sixteen  inches  each  way  ;  a  piece  of  soidadie, 
crimson,  and  gold,  or  crimson  and  green  ;  an- 
other piece,  of  entirely  green,  or  green  and 
gold,  and  two  kaots  of  coarse  gold  thread. 
Sewing  silks  appropriate  to  all  these  colors, 
and  cord  and  tassels  to  correspond. 

The  design  must  be  enlarged  to  the 
dimeusious  of  tlie  cloth,  and  will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  three  distinct  braid- 
ing patterns,  two  of  which  are  worked 
in  different  kinds  of  soutache,  and  the 
third  and  inner  being  in  gold  thread. 
The  design  must  be  marked  on  the 
cloth  in  the  usual  manner,  or  may  be 
drawn  on  tissue  paper,  tacked  over 
the  cloth,  and  pulled  away  when  the 
work  is  done.  The  infinite  variety  of 
soutaches  v/ill  allow  the  worker  to  exer- 
cise her  own  skill  and  taste  in  the  com- 
bination of  dilferent  yet  harmonizing 
tints  ;  but  those  we  have  suggested 
look  extremely  handsome.  If  the  sou- 
tache is  thought  too  expensive,  Albert 
braids  may  be  substituted  with  good 
eflect,  and  in  the  outer  pattern  two  may  ad- 
vantageously be  laid  side  by  side.  When 
braided,  the  cushion  is  to  be  made  up  in  the 
usual  way,  the  back  being  either  of  the  same 
cloth,  or  of  any  other  material  that  may  be 
thought  desirable  :  the  cord  is  put  on  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  engraving.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  that  the  cord  and  tassels  should  be 
made  expressly  for  each  cushion,  as  all  the 
colors  should  be  combined  in  them. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 
KNITTING. 

Cast  on: — Make  1  loop  and  put  it  on  your 
pin ;  take  a  2d  pin  and  knit  that  stitch,  but 
without  taking  the  pin  out  of  the  l.';^  stitch  ; 
pass  the  id  stitch  on  to  the  pin  with  it ;  knit 
another  stitch  and  pass  it  on  to  the  same  pin  ; 
continue  in  this  mannertillyou  have  the  desired 
number. 

Cast  off: — Knit  2  plain  stitches,  pull  the  first 
stitch  over  the  2d,  knit  a  3</  stitch,  pull  the  2d 
stitcli  over  the  3rf,  knit  a  4(A  stitch,  pull  the  Sd 
stitch  over  the  4th  :  continue  in  this  m.anner 
until  you  have  knit  all  the  loops. 

Knit  2  stitches  torfether : — Take  2  of  the  loops 
on  your  left-hand  piu  and  knit  them  in  1. 


Knit  a  stitch,  lakinrj  the  bach  part  of  the  stitch  : — 
Take  that  part  of  the  loop  that  is  farthest  from 
you,  and  knit  it. 

Knit  2  stitches  together,  taking  the  hack  part  of 
the  stitches : — Take  tlie  part  that  is  farthest  from 
you  of  2  loops  on  your  left-hand  pin,  and  knit 
them  in  1  with  the  pin  that  is  in  your  right 
hand. 

Make  a  stitch  : — When  doing  plain  knitting, 
you  bring  the  thread  forward  between  the  2 
pins  :  this  will  make  a  stitch.  And  another 
way  of  doing  it  is  to  pick  up  a  loop  between  the 
stitches,  and  knit  it.  To  make  a  stitch  when 
seaming,  the  thread  must  be  passed  round  the 
pin  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  same  side  again. 

Pick  up  a  stitch  : — This  is  done  when  you  wish 
to  increase  a  stitch  :  take  one  of  the  loops  from 
the  preceding  row,  and  knit  it. 

Pass  the  thread  in  front : — This  is  done  to  in- 
crease a  stitch  :  take  the  thread  you  are  working 
with,  and  pass  it  between  the  needles  to  the 
side  of  tlie  knitting  that  is  towards  you. 

Pass  the  thread  round  the  pin : — Take  the  thread 
you  are  working  with,  and  pass  it  round  the 
pin  to  the  side  of  the  knitting  that  is  towards 
you  :  this  increases  a  stitch. 

Pass  the  thread  back — Is  merely  to  place  the 
wool  at  that  part  of  the  knitting  that  is  farthest 
from  you. 
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Slip  a  stitch — Is  to  pass  a  stitch  from  the  left- 
hand  needle  to  the  right,  without  knitting  it. 

Slip  a  stitch  the  reverse  ic«y — Is  to  pass  a  stitch 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  taking  that  part 
of  the  loop  tliat  is  towards  you. 

■Seam  a  stitch : — Take  that  part  of  the  loop 
that  is  nearest  to  you,  having  the  wool  in  front 
towards  you,  aiid  knit.  Seamiue/  and  purling 
mean  the  same  thing. 

Cotton  or  wool  forward: — When  this  occurs,  it 
increases  a  stitch  in  a  knit  row  by  bringing  the 
cotton  to  the  front  of  the  needles. 


TAPE  TRIMMING. 


BEDGOWN  FOR  INVALIDS. 
This  dress  is  intended  to  be  worn  by  those 
who  are  so  ill  that  the  necessary  change  of 
clothes  is  attended  with  pain  and  difficulty.  It 
is  in  two  entirely  detached  pieces,  united  on 
the  shoulders  by  buttons,  and  at  the  sides  by 
strings.  They  can  be  made  very  much  orna- 
mented or  entirely  plain,  and  of  any- material. 
Cut  the  two  pieces  exactly  alike,  only  sloping 
the  front  neck  a  little   lower   than   the  back. 


Hem  the  straight  part  of  the  sleeve  with  a  hem 
of  sufficient  width  to  bear  the  buttonholes  and 
buttons.  Face  the  sides  with  tape,  and  at 
regular  intervals  attach  strings  extending  nearly 
to  the  bottom.  Put  the  buttonholes  on  the 
front  of  the  dress,  and  also  the  trimming,  if 
any  is  used.  The  size  of  the  nightdress  must 
of  course  be  adapted  to  the  wearer.  In  severe 
illness  the  patient's  dress  can  te  changed  with- 
out any  effort  on  their  part,  or  if  absolutely 
necessary,  the  front  alone  can  be  changed.  It 
is  better,  therefore,  to  have  several  exactly  fit- 
ting each  other. 
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BABY'S  SHOE. 


ifnifrinls. — White  French  Merino,  and  narrow  white 
silk  braid. 

We  are  unable,  for  want  of  space,  to  give  the 
pattern  the  full  size,  but  it  can  be  easily  en- 
larged according  to  size  required.  These  shoes 
are  quickly  made,  being  in  one  piece.  The 
pattern  is  to  be  worked  in  the  narrow  braid,  on 
the  merino,  after  which  line  it  with  silk,  with 
a  little  wadding  between  ;  bind  all  round  with 
narrow  ribbon  ;  then  sew  the  heel  and  the  toe  ; 
they  may  be  fastened  either  with  strings  or 
buttons  and  loops. 


HONEYCOMB  KNITTING,  FOR  A  SOFA 

CUSHION. 

(See  engraving,  page  23.) 

Cast  on  71  stitches. 

1st  mo. — Seam  1,  slip  1,  make  1,  repeat. 

2(1. — Slip  1,  make  1,  seam  2  together,  repeat. 

At  the  end  of  the  row  seam  1,  after  seaming 
2  together. 

3d. — Seam  2,  slip  1,  repeat. 

4th. — Seam  2  together,  slip  1,  make  1,  repeat. 

At  the  end  of  the  row  seam  1,  instead  of 
seaming  2  together. 

5tk. — Seam  1,  *,  slip  1,  seam  2,  repeat  from  *. 


Repeat  from  '2d  row,  knit  in  double  German 
wool  8  rows  black,  4  maize,  filoselle  doubled,  8 
scarlet,  4  maize,  6  white,  4  maize,  8  lilac,  4 
maize,  8  green,  4  maize. 

Repeat  from  black. 

These  colors  repeated  4  times,  and  the  black 
5  times,  will  make  the  cushion  a  nice  size. 

2  skeins  of  each  of  the  wools,  and  10  skeins 
of  filoselle  will  be  required. 


PRINCESSES  KNITTING. 

(Stx  engraving,  page  23.) 

Cast  on  2  stitches. 

Make  1,  by  passing  the  wool  round  the  right 
hand  pin,  seam  2  together ;  every  row  is  alike. 
The  knitting  is  done  in  stripes,  and  then  sewed 
together ;  the  colors  placed  in  the  following 
order ;  black,  scarlet,  white,  violet,  green  ;  and 
the  sewing  is  done  with  maize  ;  a  fringe  is  then 
added  of  three  lengths  of  wool  10  inches  long, 
looped  into  each  stripe  of  the  knitting,  and 
into  each  stripe  of  sewing ;  one  ounce  of  each 
color  in  double  wool  is  sufficient ;  for  couvre  pieds 
12-thread  fleecy  is  better,  as  it  has  more  sub- 
stance. 
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A  COUNTERPANE,  KNITTED  IN  DIAMONDS. 


Cost  on  1  stitch. 

Increase  1  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  every 
row. 

1st  row. — Make  1,  knit  1. 

2<f.— Make  1,  knit  2. 

3(/.— Make  1,  seam  2,  knit  1. 

4th. — Make  1,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  1. 

5th. — Make  1,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  2. 

6(/i.— Make  1,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  2. 

"ith. — Make  1,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  1. 

8(A. — Make  1,  knit  1,  seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  2, 
knit  1. 

9M. — Make  1,  knit  1,  seam  2,  knit  2,  se.im  2, 
knit  2. 

10(A. — Make  1,  seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit 
2,  seam  2. 

11(A. — Make  1,  knit  the  remainder  plain. 

12<A. — Make  1,  seam  the  remainder. 

13M. — Make  1,  knit  plain. 

14/A. — Make  1,  knit  plain. 

15(A. — Make  1,  seam  the  remainder. 

16(A. — Make  1,  kuit  plain. 

Repeat  the  3  last  rows  three  times  more,  then 


knit  10  rows  of  2  seamed,  .ind  2  knit  stitches 
altem.ately,  continning  to  make  1  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  row,  and  reversing  the  stitches 
after  every  two  rows. 

Repeat  the  IIM,  12M,  and  13th  rows  7  times, 
then  knit  10  rows  of  2  seamed,  and  2  knit 
stitches,  alternately,  continuing  to  make  1  at 
the  beginning  of  every  row,  and  reversing  the 
stitches  after  every  two  rows. 

Repeat  the  ll/A,  12r/i,  and  13M  rows  9  times  ; 
knit  6  rows  of  2  seamed,  and  2  knit  stitches 
alternately,  making  1  at  the  beginning  of  each, 
and  reversing  the  stitches  after  every  two  rows  ; 
this  will  make  half  the  diamond,  and  the  other 
half  is  done  in  the  same  way,  only  decreasing 
at  the  beginning  of  each  row,  instead  of  in- 
creasing. 


LADY'S  PURSE  (NEW  STYLE),  CROCHET. 

Since  the  renewed  introduction  of  Reticules. 

ladies'  Purses  have  undergone  many  changes 

of  size  and  shape.     The  one  which  this  engrav- 
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ing  illustrates  is  a  new  form,  and  very  conve- 
nient for  opening  without  much  trouble.  It  is 
worked  in  crochet,  which  is  the  most  durable 
style  of  work  for  purses.  The  color  is  a  rich 
crimson.  It  is  completed  by  being  drawn  in 
with  a  gold  cord.  It  may,  if  preferred,  be  made 
up  with  those  pretty  little  gold  slides  and  a 
ring,  now  much  used,  which  give  it  a  more 
ornamental  appearance. 


CROCHET  BAG. 


(See  en ff ravin ff,  page  24.) 

This  bag  is  a  little  novelty  in  shape,  being 
made  at  the  present  time  by  the  Parisian  ladies. 
It  is  formed  of  three  rounds  of  crochet,  each 
worked  separately,  and  afterwards  joined  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  bag. 
This  being  done,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
an  opening  at  the  bottom  narrowing  to  three 
points,  and  this  opening  must  be  filled  up  with 
a  small  piece  of  crochet,  corresponding  in  shape 


and  size,  which  may  be  composed  of  chain 
loops.  The  upper  part  of  the  bag  is  now  to  be 
worked  in  the  simple  pattern  given  in  our 
illustration  ;  the  openings  between  each  round 
being  filled  up  with  short  lengths  of  the  crochet 
until  the  edge  is  even,  when  it  may  be  worked 
round  and  round  until  the  proper  depth  is  com- 
pleted. The  string  may  be  either  a  ribbon  or 
cord  passed  between  the  loops  ;  and  at  each  of 
the  three  points  where  the  rounds  of  crochet 
meet,  a  pretty  tassel  is  to  be  attached.  The 
cotton  most  suitable  is  No.  10 :  but  it  can 
also  be  m.ade  in  netting  silk,  the  rounds  being 
crimson,  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  rich  dark 
blue.  To  make  it  still  more  handsome,  a  gold 
thread  may  be  introduced  into  the  centres  of 
the  three  stars.  In  working  these  stars,  after 
the  chained  loops  are  worked  which  surround 
the  centres,  a  row  of  short  crochet  should  be 
added  all  round ;  this  contributes  both  to 
strength  and  richness,  the  little  loops  giving  it 
a  light  appearance.  A  very  elegant  purse  may 
be  made  in  the  same  form,  only  the  stars  must 
be  much  smaller,  and  finer  silk  used  for  this 
purpose. 


FRENCH  UNDERSKIRT  IN  THE  NEW  STYLE 
OF  CROCHET  AND  EMBROIDERY. 
(See  engraving,  page  25.) 
The  Paris  ladies  are  such  undeniable  author- 
ity in  all  matters  relating  to  the  toilet,  that 
almost  any  fashion  which  emanates  from  the 
French  capital  is  adopted  in  this  country,  and 
soon  becomes  the  prevailing  style.  This  new 
combination  of  work  consisting  of  crochet  and 
embroidery  is  capable  of  producing  very  pretty 
effects,  and  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  especially 
appropriate  for  trimming  underskirts  and  other 
articles  of  apparel.  There  is  scarcely  a  family 
in  which  there  is  not  one  crochet-worker  among 
its  young  lady  members  who  excels  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  particular  work.  If  one  under- 
takes the  crochet,  and  another,  who  may  be 
equally  skilful  in  embroidery,  combines  her 
labor  in  a  piece  of  work  of  this  description,  the 
completion  of  an  elegant  and  useful  article  of 
dress  will  very  quickly  be  the  result.  Our 
illustration  shows  in  what  manner  the  crochet 
and  embroidery  are  arranged,  they  being  alter- 
nated to  any  depth  which  may  be  preferred. 
The  pattern  of  the  embroidery  is  in  the  cut-out 
style,  the  flowers  having  the  line  which  sur- 
rounds them  worked  in  buttonhole-stitch  ;  all 
the  other  parts  are  cut  out  and  sewn  over.  The 
crochet   should  be  worked  in  a  ratlier  coarse 
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cotton,  as  it  will  be  stronger  and  more  effective. 
Four  rows  of  the  embroidery,  and  three  of  the 
crochet  will  form  a  handsome  trimming  for  a 


skirt ;  and  the  same  style,  but  worked  a  little 
finer,  will  be  found  extremely  ornamental  for 
the  fronts  of  night-dresses  and  other  articles. 


EMBROIDEKT 
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BLANKET  INITIALS. 


'  There  is  one  class  of 
domestic  necessaries 
wliioli,  even  in  the  best- 
regulated  homes,  too 
often  escapes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mistress  of  the 
family,  and  for  which  the 
interests  of  the  house- 
liold  are  sometimes  tax- 
ed in  payment  of  the 
oversight.  The  blank- 
ets of  a  house  are  fre- 
quently left  without  any 
mark,  and  when  these 
are  sent  out  to  the  laun- 
dress of  the  scouring 
works,  mistakes  are  eas- 
ily made  in  restoring  the 
right  article  to  its  right 
proprietor.  To  prevent 
these  exchanges  of  pro- 
perty, every  blanket 
should  be  marked  in 
bold  and  striking  cha- 
racters ;  and,  with  a  view 
of  facilitating  what  we 
must  consider  a  neces- 
sary precaution,  we  have 
introduced  a  couple  of 
designs  of  blanket  ini- 
tials, as  samples  of  a 
style  which  may  at  once 
strike  the  eye  and  mark 
the  ownership.  These 
letters  being  interwoven 
should  be  worked  in 
Berlin  wool,  of  two  dif- 
ferent colors,  red  and 
blue,  bothbeing  ingrain. 
The  outline  having  been 
traced  in  the  Berlin  wool, 
must  be  well  raised  and 
thickly  sewn  over  each 
letter  in  its  respective 
color.  Worked  in  this 
manner  in  the  blue  and 
red,  this  marking  not 
only  prevents  tlie  blank- 
et from  beingexchanged, 
but  becomes  quite  a  cor- 
ner ornament. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRESERVING  FRUITS,  ETC. 

To  pREscRVs  Apricots. — Choose  fine  apricots,  pare 
them  ihioty  aod  cleanly,  aud  wbon  dooo,  tako  tbeir 
weight,  cut  them  in  halves  and  remove  the  kernel,  lay 
them  with  the  inside  upwards,  tako  the  8ame  weight  of 
pounded  loaf-sugar  and  strew  over  them  ;  break  tho 
stones  of  tho  apricots  and  blanch  the  kernels;  let  tbe 
fruit  lie  in  the  sugar  for  twelve  bours,  then  put  fruit, 
sugar,  juice,  and  kernels  into  a  proserving-pau,  simmer 
gently  until  clear  ;  as  the  scum  rist-s,  remove  it ;  remove 
tbe  halves  of  the  apricots  ;  as  they  become  cold,  lay  them 
in  jars,  and  when  tbe  whole  of  tbe  fruit  has  been  potted, 
pour  ec^ually  over  them  tbe  syrup  and  tbe  kernels. 
Cover  the  fruit  with  brandy  paper,  aud  tie  tightly  down. 

GoosF.BERRT  Jam. — Stalk  and  crop  as  many  as  you  re- 
quire of  ripe,  red,  rough  gooseberries  ;  put  them  into  tbe 
preserving-pan,  and  as  tht-y  warm,  stir  and  bruise  them 
to  bring  out  the  juice.  Let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes, 
then  add  sugar  in  tbe  proportion  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  and  place  it  on  the  fire 
again  ;  let  it  boil  ?;lowly,  aud  continue  boiling,  for  two 
hours  lunger,  stirring  it  all  tbe  time  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing. When  it  thickens,  and  is  jelly-like  on  a  plate  when 
cold,  it  is  done  enough.  Put  it  into  pots,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  a  day  before  it  is  covered. 

Pli'MS.— There  are  several  varieties  of  plums.  The 
richest  purple  plum  for  preserving  is  the  damson.  There 
are  of  these  large  and  small ;  tbe  large  are  called  sweet 
damsons  ;  the  small  ones  are  very  rich  flavored.  Tbe 
great  difiiculty  in  preserving  plums  is  that  the  skins  crack 
and  the  fruit  comes  to  pieces.  Tiie  rule  here  laid  down 
for  preserving  them  obviates  that  difliculty.  Purple 
gages,  unless  properly  preserved,  will  turn  to  juice  and 
skins;  and  tbe  large  horse-plum  (as  it  is  generally 
known)  comes  completely  to  pieces  in  ordinary  modes 
of  preserving.  The  one  recommended  herein  will  keep 
them  whole,  fall,  and  rich. 

To  Preserve  Purple  Plfms.— Make  a  syrup  of  clean 
brown  sugar ;  clarify  it ;  when  perfectly  clear  and  boil- 
ing hot,  pour  it  over  the  plums,  having  picked  out  all 
nnsoutid  ones  and  stems  ;  let  them  remain  ia  the  syrup 
two  days,  then  drain  it  ofi",  make  it  boiling  hot,  skim  it, 
and  pour  it  over  again ;  let  them  remain  another  day  or 
two,  tlien  pat  them  in  a  preserving-kettle  over  the 
fire,  and  simmer  gently  uutil  tbe  syrup  is  reduced,  and 
thick  or  rich.  One  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  uf 
plums. 

To  pRESBRrE  Plums  without  the  skins. — Pour  boiling 
water  over  largo  c^g  or  magnum  bonnm  plums  ;  cover 
them  until  it  is  cold,  then  pull  oflF  the  skins.  Make  a 
syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  teacup  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  fruit;  make  it  boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  over; 
let  tbfm  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  then  drain  it  off,  and 
boil  again  ;  skim  it  clear,  and  pour  it  hot  over  the  plums  ; 
let  them  remain  until  the  nest  day,  then  put  them  over 
the  fire  in  the  syrup  ;  boil  them  very  gently  until  clear; 
take  tbem  from  the  syrup,  with  a  skimmer,  into  the 
pots  or  jars  ;  boil  tbe  syrup  until  rich  aud  thick  ;  tako 
off  any  scum  which  may  arise,  then  let  it  cool  and  settle, 
and  pour  it  over  tbe  plums.  If  brt'wn  sugar  is  used, 
which  is  quite  as  good,  except  for  green  gages,  clarify  it 
as  directed. 

To  Drt  Plums.— Split  ripe  plums,  take  the  stones  from 


them,  and  lay  them  on  plates  or  sieves  to  dry  !d  a  warm 

oven  or  hot  sun  ;  take  them  in  at  sunset,  and  do  not  put 
them  out  again  until  tbe  sun  will  bo  uprni  tbem  ;  turn 
them,  that  they  may  be  done  evenly  ;  when  perfectly 
dry,  pack  them  in  jars  or  boxes  lined  with  paper,  or  keep 
them  in  bags ;  hang  them  in  an  airy  place. 

To  Preservb  Wild  Plums. — Take  nearly  ripe  wild 
plums,  perfectly  sound  ones,  take  off  the  stems,  pour 
them  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and  let  them  remain 
over  tbe  fire  about  a  minute,  or  until  they  begin  to  crack 
open  ;  then  put  tbem  iu  a  keg  or  jar,  with  enough  of  the 
liquor  they  were  boiled  in  to  cover  them,  and  sot  them 
away.  When  you  wish  to  use  tbem,  stew  them  tbe 
same  as  if  green  ;  if  used  for  sauce,  add  a  little  sugar ; 
or  you  can  make  preserves  out  of  tliem  better  than  when 
first  gathered.  They  are  much  better  than  dried  plums, 
and  are  always  bandy. 

To  Preserve  Green  Gaqes. — The  following  receipt 
appears  to  be  a  good  one :  Pick  and  prick  all  tbe  plums, 
put  them  into  a  preserving-pan,  with  cold  water  enough 
to  cover  them  ;  let  them  remain  on  tbe  fire  until  the  water 
simmers  well ;  then  take  off,  and  allow  them  to  stand 
until  half  cold,  putting  tbe  plums  to  drain.  To  every 
pound  of  plums  allow  one  pound  of  sugar,  which  must 
he  boiled  iu  tbe  water  from  which  the  plums  have  been 
taken;  let  it  boil  very  fast  until  tbe  syrup  drops  short 
from  the  spoon,  skimming  carefully  all  tbe  time.  When 
the  sugar  is  sufliciently  boiled,  put  in  the  plums  and 
allow  them  to  boil  until  the  sugar  covers  tbe  pan  with 
large  bubbles  ;  then  pour  tbe  whole  into  a  pan,  and  let 
them  remain  until  the  following  day;  drain  tbe  syrup 
from  the  plums  as  dry  as  possible,  boil  it  up  quickly, 
and  pour  it  over  tbe  plums  ;  then  set  them  by  ;  do  this 
a  third  and  a  fourth  time.  On  the  fifth  day,  when  tho, 
syrup  is  boiled,  put  the  plums  into  it,  and  let  them  boiL 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  put  them  into  jars.  Should  the, 
green  gages  be  over-ripe,  it  will  be  better  to  make 
jam  of  tbem,  using  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
one  pound  of  fruit.  Warm  the  jars  before  putting  the 
sweetmeats  in,  and  be  careful  not  to  boil  tbe  sugar  to  a 
candy. 

Ja.m  of  Green  Gaoes. — Pat  ripe  green  gages  into  a  ket- 
tle,  with  very  little  water,  and  let  them  stew  until  soft; 
then  rub  ihem  through  a  sieve  or  colander,  and  to  every 
pint  of  pulp  put  a  pound  of  white  sugar  powdered  fine; 
then  put  it  in  a  proserving-ketlle  over  tbe  fire,  stir  it 
until  the  whole  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  then  take 
it  off;  put  the  marmalade  in  small  jars  or  tumblers,  and 
Cover  as  directed  for  jelly. 

To  Keep  Damsons. — Put  them  in  small  stono  jars,  or 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  and  set  them  up  tu  their 
necks  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water;  set  it  over  tbe  fire  to 
become  boiling  hot ;  then  take  it  off,  and  let  the  bottles 
remain  until  tbe  water  is  cold  ;  the  nest  day  fill  the 
bottles  with  cold  water,  and  cork  and  seal  them.  These 
may  be  used  the  same  as  fresh  fruit.  Green  gages  may 
be  done  in  this  way. 

To  Preserve  Pippins  in  Slices. — Take  the  fairest  pip- 
pins, pare  them,  and  cut  them  in  slices  a  quarter  of  an, 
inch  thick,  without  taking  out  the  cores ;  boil  two  or 
three  lemons,  and  slice  tbem  with  the  apples  ;  take  the 
same  weight  of  white  sugar  (or  clarified  brown  sugar)^ 
put  half  a  gill  of  water  fur  each  pound  of  sugar,  dissolve 
it,  and  set  it  over  the  fire ;  when  it  is  boiling  hot,  put  in 
the  slices  ;  b-t  them  boil  very  gently  until  tbey  are  clear, 
then  take  them  with  a  skimmer,  and  spread  tbem  out  on 
fiat  dishes  to  cool ;  boil  tho  syrup  antU  it  is  quite  thick, 
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and  pour  it  over  them.  These  may  be  done  a  day  before 
tliey  are  lyanted  ;  two  houiR  will  be  sufflcleut  to  make  a 
fioe  dish  for  dessert  or  supper. 

To  Preserve  Crab-Apples. — Take  off  the  stem  and 
core  them  with  a  penknife,  without  catting  them  open ; 
weigh  a  pound  of  white  sugar  for  each  pound  of  pre- 
pared fruit ;  put  a  teacup  of  water  to  each  pound  of  sugar  ; 
put  it  over  a  moderate  fire.  When  the  sugar  is  all  dis- 
solved aud  hot,  put  the  apples  in  ;  let  them  boil  gently 
until  they  are  clear,  then  skim  them  out,  and  spread 
them  on  flat  dishes.  Boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  thick  ;  put 
the  fruit  in  whatever  it  is  to  be  kept,  and,  when  the 
syrup  is  cooled  and  settled,  pour  it  carefully  over  the 
fruit.  Slices  of  lemon  boiled  with  the  fruit  may  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement.  One  lemon  is  enough  for  seve- 
ral pounds  of  fruit.  Crab-apples  may  be  preserved  whole, 
with  only  half  an  inch  of  the  stem  on ;  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit. 

To  Preserve  Pears. — Take  small,  rich,  fair  fruit,  as 
soon  as  the  pips  are  black;  set  them  over  the  fire  in  a 
kettle,  with  water  to  cover  them  ;  let  them  simmer  until 
they  will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  then,  with 
a  skimmer,  take  them  into  cold  water ;  pare  them  neatly, 
leaving  on  a  little  of  the  stem  and  the  blossom  end  ;  pierce 
them  at  the  blossom  end  to  the  core  ;  then  make  a  syrup 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit ;  when  it  is 
boiling  hot,  pour  it  over  the  pears,  and  let  it  stand  until 
the  next  day,  when  drain  it  off,  make  it  boiling  hot,  and 
again  pour  it  over ;  after  a  day  or  two,  put  the  fruit  in 
the  syrup  over  the  fire,  and  boil  gently  until  it  is  clear  ; 
then  take  it  into  the  jars  or  spread  it  on  dishes  ;  boil  the 
syrup  thick,  then  put  it  and  the  fruit  in  jars. 

Pear  Marmalade. — To  six  pounds  of  small  pears  take 
four  pounds  of  sugar ;  put  the  pears  into  a  saucepan  with 
a  little  cold  water  ;  cover  it,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  until 
the  fruit  is  soft ;  then  put  them  into  cold  water ;  pare, 
quarter,  and  core  them ;  put  to  them  three  teacups  of 
water  ;  set  them  over  the  fire  ;  roll  the  sugar  fine,  mash 
the  fruit  fine  and  smooth,  put  the  sugar  to  it,  stir  it  well 
together,  until  it  is  thick,  like  jelly,  then  put  it  in  tum- 
blers or  jars,  and  when  cold  secure  it  as  jelly. 

Pine- Apple  Preserve. — Twist  off  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  pareoff  the  rough  outside  of  pine-apples  ;  then  weigh 
them,  and  cut  them  in  slices,  chips  or  quarters,  or  cut 
them  in  four  or  six,  and  shape  each  piece  like  a  whole 
pine-apple  ;  to  each  pound  of  fruit  put  a  teacup  of  water  ; 
put  it  in  a  preserving-kettle  ;  cover  it  and  set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  let  them  boil  gently  until  they  are  tender  and 
clear ;  then  take  them  from  the  water,  by  sticking  a  fork 
in  the  centre  of  each  slice,  or  with  a  skimmer,  into  a 
dish.  Put  to  the  water  white  sugar,  a  pound  for  each 
pound  of  fruit ;  stir  it  until  it  is  all  dissolved  ;  then  put 
in  the  pine-apple ;  cover  the  kettle,  and  let  them  boil 
gently  until  transparent  throughout ;  when  it  is  so, 
take  it  out,  let  it  cool,  and  put  it  in  glass  jars  ;  as  soon 
as  the  syrup  is  a  little  coo)ed,  pour  it  over  them ;  let 
them  remain  in  a  cool  place  until  the  next  day,  then 
secure  the  jars  as  directed  previously.  Pine-apple  done 
in  this  way  is  a  delicious  preserve.  The  usual  manner 
of  preserving  it,  by  putting  it  into  the  syrup  without 
first  boiling  it,  makes  it  little  better  than  sweetened 
leather. 

Pine-Apple  Jelly. — Take  a  perfectly  ripe  and  sound 
pine-apple,  cut  off  the  outside,  cui  in  small  pieces  ;  bruise 
them,  and  to  each  pound  put  a  teacup  of  water;  put  it 
ia  a  preserving-ketfle  over  the  fire;  cover  the  kettle, 
and  let  them  boil  for  twenty  minutes ;  then  strain  it, 


and  squeeze  it  through  a  bit  of  muslin.  For  each  pound 
of  fruit  take  a  pound  of  sugar;  put  a  teacup  of  water 
to  each  pound  ;  set  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  dLissolved  ; 
then  add  the  pine-apple  juice.  Yor  eacli  quart  of  the 
syrup  clarify  an  ounce  of  the  best  isinglass,  and  stir  it 
in,  let  it  boil  until,  by  taking  some  on  a  plate  to  cool, 
you  find  it  a  stiff  jelly.     Secure  it  as  directed. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Gather  the  fruit  when  quite 
ripe;  pare,  quarter,  and  core  it;  boil  the  skins  in  the 
water,  measuring  a  teacupful  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  when 
they  are  soft,  mash  and  strain  them,  aad  put  back  the 
water  into  the  preserving-kettle;  add  the  quinces,  and 
boil  them  until  they  are  soft  enough  to  mash  fine;  rub 
through  a  sieve,  and  put  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  stir  them  well  together,  aud 
boil  them  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  will  fall  like  jelly 
from  a  spoon.  Put  it  in  pots  or  tumblers,  and  secure  it, 
when  cold,  with  paper  sealed  to  the  edge  of  the  jar  with, 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

To  Preserve  Oranges  or  Lemons  in  Jellt.— Cut  a 
hole  at  the  stalk  the  size  of  a  quarter  dollar,  ami,  with 
a  small,  blunt  knife,  scrape  out  the  pulp  quite  clear, 
without  cutting  the  rind,  and  lay  them  in  spring  water 
two  days,  changing  it  twice  a  day  ;  in  the  last,  bui!  them 
tender  on  a  slow  fire,  keeping  them  covered;  to  every 
pound  of  fruit  take  two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar 
and  one  pint  of  water;  boil  these  with  the  juice  of  the 
orange  to  a  syrup  and  clarify  it ;  skim  well,  and  let  it 
stand  to  be  cold  ;  then  boil  the  fruit  in  the  syrup  half  an 
hour  ;  if  not  clear,  do  this  daily  till  they  are  done. 

To  Keep  Oranues  or  Lemons  for  Pastry. — When  yon 
have  squeezed  the  juice,  throw  the  peels  into  salt  and 
water  ;  let  them  remain  a  fortnight ;  clean  out  the  pulp  ; 
boil  them  till  tender,  strain  them,  and,  when  they  are 
tolerably  dry,  boil  a  small  quantity  of  syrup  of  cuuimon 
loaf-sugar  and  water,  and  put  over  them ;  in  a  week, 
boil  them  gently  in  it  till  they  look  clear. 

Candied  Oranoe  or  Lemon-Peel. — Take  the  fruit,  cut 
it  lengthwise,  remove  all  the  pulp  and  interior  .skiu,  then 
put  the  peel  into  strong  salt  and  water  for  six  days;  then 
boil  them  in  spring  water  until  they  are  soft,  aud  place 
them  in  a  sieve  to  drain ;  make  a  thin  syrup  with  a 
pound  of  sugar  candy  to  a  quart  of  water  ;  boil  them  iu 
it  fur  half  an  hour,  or  till  they  look  clear ;  make  a  thick 
syrup,  with  sugar  and  as  much  water  as  will  melt  it ; 
put  iu  the  peel,  and  boil  them  over  a  slow  fire  uutil  the 
syrup  candies  in  the  pan;  then  take  them  out,  powder 
pounded  sugar  over  them,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire 
in  a  cool  oven. 

FRtiiT  Wafers  for  Dessert. — Take  currants,  cherries, 
apricots,  or  any  other  fruit ;  put  them  into  an  eai  theu 
jar  in  a  kettle  of  water,  aud  when  scalded  strain  them 
through  a  sieve;  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  the  same 
weight  of  finely  sifted  sugar  and  the  white  of  a  small 
egg  ;  beat  all  together  until  it  becomes  quite  thick  ;  then 
put  it  upon  buttered  paper  in  a  slow  oven ;  let  them  re- 
main until  they  will  quit  the  paper,  then  turn  them,  and 
leave  them  in  the  oven  until  quite  dry  ;  cut  them  into 
shape,  and  keep  them  between  paper  iu  a  box  near  the 
fire. 

SUMMER  BEVERAGES. 
To  Make  Capill.vire. — Mix  six  eggs,  well  beat  up, 
with  fourteen  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  and  three  pounds  of 
coarse  sugar;  put  them  into  three  quarts  of  water,  boil 
it  twice,  skim  it  well,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
orang«-flower  water ;  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and 
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pnt  It  into  bottles  for  use.  A  spoonful  or  two  of  this 
tyrup.  put  ioto  a  draught  of  either  cold  or  warm  water, 
makes  it  drink  exceedingly  pleasant. 

GixoBK  Beer.— The  following  is  a  very  good  way  to 
make  it:  Take  of  ginger,  bruised  or  sliced,  one  and  a 
half  ounce;  cream  of  tartar,  one  ouuce  ;  loaf  sugar,  one 
pound  ;  one  lemon  sliced  ;  put  them  into  a  pan,  and  pour 
six  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  them.  When  nearly 
cold,  put  in  a  little  yeast,  and  stir  it  for  about  a  minute. 
L«>t  it  stand  till  next  day,  then  strain  and  bottle  it.  It  is 
fit  to  drink  in  three  days,  but  will  not  keep  good  longer 
than  a  fortnight.  The  corks  should  be  tied  down,  and 
the  bottles  placed  upright  in  a  cool  place. 

FisB  Mead. — Beat  to  a  strong  froth  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  and  mix  them  with  six  gallons  of  water;  sixteen 
quarts  of  strained  honey  ;  aud  the  yellow  rind  of  two 
dozen  large  lemons,  pared  very  thin.  Boil  all  together, 
during  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  skimmiug  it  well. 
Then  put  it  into  a  tub  ;  and  when  lukewarm  add  three 
lablespoonfals  of  the  best  fresh  yeast.  Cover  it,  and 
leave  it  to  ferment.  .When  it  has  done  working,  transfer 
it  to  a  barrel,  with  the  lemon-peel  in  the  bottom.  Let  it 
stand  six  months  ;  then  bottle  It. 

Carbo.xated  Svrcp  Water. — Put  into  a  tumbler  lem- 
on, raspberry,  strawberry,  pine-apple,  or  any  other  acid 
syrup,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  flavor  the  beverage  very 
highly.  Then  pour  in  very  cold  lee-woier  till  the  glass 
is  half  full.  Add^Z/a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(to  be  obtained  at  the  druggist's),  and  stir  it  well  in  with 
a  teaspoon.  It  will  foam  up  to  the  top  immediately,  and 
must  be  drank  during  the  effervescence. 

By  keeping  the  syrup  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
house,  and  mixing  them  as  above  with  ice-water,  you 
can  at  any  lime  have  a  glass  of  this  very  pleasant  drink  ; 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  you  get  at  the  shops. 
The  cost  will  be  infinitely  less. 

Xectar. — Take  a  pound  of  the  beet  raisins,  seeded 
aud  chopped  ;  four  lemons,  sliced  thin  ;  and  the  yellow 
rind  pared  off  from  two  other  lemons  ;  and  two  pounds 
of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Put  iutoa  porcelain  preserving- 
kettle  two  gallons  of  water.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  boil 
it  half  an  hoar  ;  then,  while  the  water  is  boiling  hard, 
put  in  the  raisins,  lemons,  aud  sugar,  and  continue  the 
boiling  for  ten  minutes.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  vessel 
with  a  close  cover,  and  let  it  stand  four  days,  stirring 
it  twice  a  day.  Then  strain  it  through  a  linen  bag.  and 
bottle  it.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  fortnight.  Drink,  it 
from  wine-glasses,  with  a  small  bit  of  ice  in  each. 

ICES. 

Excellent  Strawberry  Ice  Cream. — Pass  a  pint  of 
picked  strawberries  through  a  sieve  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  add  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a  pint  of 
cream,  and  freere. 

Pise  Apple  Ice  Cream.— Pare  a  ripe  juicy  pine  apple, 
chop  it  up  fine,  and  pound  it  to  extract  the  juice.  Cover 
it  with  sogar  and  let  it  lie  a  while  in  a  china  bowl. 
When  the  sugar  has  entirely  raelied,  strain  the  juice  into 
a  quart  of  good  cream,  and  add  a  little  less  than  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar.  Beat  up  the  cream  and  freeze  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  common  ice  cream. 

CCRRAST  Ice  Cream.— Put  one  largo  spoonful  and  a 
halfof  currant  jelly  into  a  basin  with  half  a  gill  of  syrup, 
squeeze  iu  one  lemon  and  a  half,  add  a  pint  of  cream  and 
a  little  cochineal,  then  pass  it  through  a  sieve  and  finish 
in  the  general  way. 


Water  Ices — Are  made  with  the  juice  of  the  orange, 

lemon,  raspberry,  or  any  other  sort  of  fruit,  sweetened 
and  mixed  with  water.  To  make  orange  water  ice,  mix 
with  one  pint  of  water  the  strained  juice  of  three  fine 
oranges,  and  that  of  one  lemon.  Rub  some  fine  sugar 
on  the  peel  of  the  orange,  to  give  it  the  flavor.  Make  it 
very  sweet  aud  freeze  it.  Lemon  ice  is  made  in  the  same 
manner. 

Orasok  Water  Ice.— Take  as  many  oranges  as  will 
be  necessary,  cut  them  in  half,  press  the  juice  from 
them  ;  take  the  pulp  carefully  from  the  rind,  aud  put  it 
in  a  bowl,  pour  a  little  boiling  water  ou  it,  stir  it  well 
and  strain  it  through  a  sieve  ;  mix  this  with  the  orange- 
juice,  and  stir  in  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  a  rich 
syrup.  If  the  oranges  are  fine,  rub  some  of  the  sugar  oa 
the  peel  to  extract  the  essence.    Freeze  it  like  ice  cream. 

Water  Ices,  Generally.- If  made  from  jams,  you 
must  rub  them  through  a  sieve,  adding  thick  boiled 
syrup,  and  lemon-juice,  and  some  jelly,  aud  coloring  if 
for  pink,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  whipt  up  before  you 
add  it  to  the  best  half  of  a  pint  of  spring-water;  if  of 
jam,  you  must  have  a  good  pint  of  mixture  iu  all  to  make 
a  quart  mould ;  if  from  fruits  with  syrup  you  will  uot 
require  water. 

Currant  Fresh  Water  Ice. — Pass  through  a  sieve  a 
pint  of  currants,  then  add  to  them  four  ounces  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  one  pint  of  water,  strain  it  and  freeze  it 
rich. 

Lemon  Water  Ice. — Kub  on  sugar  the  cleau  rinds  of 
lemons,  squeeze  the  juice  of  twelve  lemons,  strain  them, 
boil  the  sugar  into  a  strong  thick  syrup,  add  to  the  juice 
half  a  pint  of  water,  or  good  barley  water,  sweeten  It 
with  your  syrup,  add  the  white  of  an  egg  aud  jelly. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR,  EYES,  TEETH, 
AND  EXTREMITIES. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

Little  is  to  be  said  about  the  feet  and  hands,  because 
they  do  not  require  much  to  be  done  for  them  beyond 
that  cleanliness  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  inculcate.  With  regard  to  the  feet  of  children,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  shoe  them  in  a  careless  way,  if,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  a  good-looking  foot  is  to  be  considered 
of  any  importance.  Tight  shoes  are  bad  in  every  way  ; 
first,  by  their  causing  an  awkward  and  shambling  car- 
riage;  and,  secondly,  from  their  producing  corns  and 
bunions,  which  are  worse  defects  than  a  large  and 
spreading  foot.  Mothers  should,  therefore,  watch  the 
growth  of  the  feet,  and  supply  new  shoes  as  soon  as 
they  are  too  small ;  a  very  constant  source  of  annoyance 
is  the  reservation  of  a  pair  of  he^t  shoes  until  the  foot 
outgrows  them,  as  it  generally  will  do  iu  six  months; 
it  is  therefore  far  better  to  keep  only  one  or  two  paira 
going  at  a  time,  and  sacrifice  present  appearance  to  the 
future  welfare  o/"  the  child. 

In  cutting  the  toe-nails  of  the  child,  the  nurse  or  mo- 
ther is  very  apt  to  clear  out  the  corners  in  the  same  way 
as  she  would  cut  those  of  the  hand.  This  is  a  mistake, 
as  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  has  then  always  a  tendency 
to  curl  the  nail  in  at  the  corner,  and  produce  serious 
inflammation  and  mischief.  The  nails  of  the  foot  ooght 
to  be  cut  straight  acronts,  or,  indeed,  scooped  out  a  little 
in  the  middle  ;  and  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  very  few 
nails  indeed  will  be  found  to  grow  in.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nails  of  the  fingers  may  be  nicely  rounded, 
though  in  children  they  ought  to  be  kept  rather  short, 
to  avoid  the  accidents  which  are  otherwise  apt  to  occur, 
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"both  to  the  nail  by  its  fracture  and  to  the  skiu  bj 
contact. 

Corns  are  very  constant  sources  of  annoyance,  and  in 
children  may  generally  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the 
Bhoes,  which  press  unequally,  from  not  fitting.  Many 
mothers,  to  avoid  this,  used  formerly  to  change  the 
shoes  daily,  from  right  to  left;  but  though  in  theory 
very  correct,  the  practice  is  defective,  because  no  shoe 
can  be  made  to  fit  both  feet,  from  the  natural  curve  which 
each  makes  outwards  in  the  middle.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  frequently  the  cause  of  corns  than  a  cure  for  them, 
and  in  the  present  day  is  wholly  out  of  fashion.  When 
they  are  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  pain, 
they  are  to  be  removed  with  the  scissors  or  knife,  a  small 
piece  at  a  time,  and  kept  moist  with  glycerine,  or  with 
a  piece  of  soap  plaster,  which  prevents  that  harshness 
and  dryness  so  often  the  main  cause  of  the  pressure  not 
being  borne. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Dooley  House,  at  Boston,  wrote 
us,  after  complimenting  the  Book  highly,  for  a  receipt, 
published  in  April,  1S57,  on  whitewashing,  which  he 
states  is  invaluable.  We  republish  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  more  recent  subscribers. 

Brilliant  Whitewash.— Take  half  a  bushel  of  nice 
unslaked  lime ;  slake  it  with  boiling  water ;  cover  it, 
during  the  process,  to  keep  it  in  the  strainer;  and  add 
to  it  a  peck  of  clean  salt,  previously  well  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot,  half  a  pound  of 
clean  glue  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  by  first 
soaking  it  well,  and  then  hanging  it  over  a  slow  fire  in 
a  small  kettle  within  a  large  one  filled  with  water. 
Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  whole  mixture ; 
Ptir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days  covered  from 
the  dirt.  It  should  be  put  on  right  hot ;  for  this  purpose, 
it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  on  a  portable  furnace.  It  is 
said  that  about  one  pint  of  this  mixture  will  cover  a 
square  yard  upon  the  outside  of  a  house,  if  properly 
applied. 

Brashes  more  or  less  small  may  be  used  according  to 
the  neatness  of  the  job  required.  It  answers  as  well  as 
oil  paint  for  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  and  is  cheaper.  It 
retains  its  brilliancy  for  many  years.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  that  will  compare  with  it  cither  for  inside 
or  outside  walls.  Coloring  matter  may  be  put  in,  and 
made  of  any  shade  you  like. 

Spanish  brown  stirred  in  will  make  red  or  pink  more 
or  less  deep  according  to  the  quantity.  A  delicate  tinge 
of  this  is  very  pretty  for  inside  walls.  Finely  pulverized 
common  clay,  well  mixed  with  Spanish  brown,  before 
it  is  stirred  into  the  mixture,  makes  a  lilac  color.  Lamp- 
black, in  moderate  quantities,  makes  a  slate  color,  very 
suitable  for  the  outside  of  buildings.  Lamp-black  and 
Spanish  brown,  mixed  together,  produce  a  reddish  stone 
color. 

Yellow  ochre  stirred  in  makes  yellow  wash ;  but 
chrome  goes  further,  and  makes  a  color  generally  es- 
teemed prettier.  In  all  these  cases,  the  da.rkness  of  the 
shade  will  of  course  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
coloring  used.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  rule,  because 
tastes  are  very  dififerent.  It  would  be  best  to  try  expe- 
riments upon  a  shiogle,  and  let  it  dry.  We  have  been 
told  that  green  must  not  be  mixed  with  lime.  The  lime 
destroys  the  color,  and  the  color  has  an  effect  on  the 
whitewash,  which  makes  it  crack  and  peel. 

When  walls  have  been  badly  smoked,  and  when  yon 


wish  to  have  them  a  clean  white,  it  is  well  to  squeeze 
icdigo  plentifully  through  a  bag  into  the  water  you  use 
before  it  is  stirred  in  the  whole  mixture. 

If  a  larger  quantity  than  five  gallons  is  wanted,  the 
same  proportions  should  be  observed. 

Frdit  Culture.— a  Mr.  Alfred  Chamberlain,  of  New- 
port, K.  I.,  has  recently  succeeded,  after  years  of  patient 
study  and  experiment,  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  growing 
fruits  and  flowers  in  small  wire  baskets,  filled  with, 
moss,  and  has  obtained  a  patent  for  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment. In  one  basket,  which  was  lately  showo  at  a  hor- 
ticultural exhibition  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  were  growing, 
in  full  flower  and  vigor,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants,  usually  contained  on  flower  stands :  another 
ba.'^ket  was  filled  with  strawberry  plants  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  those  fully  ripe  being  of  extra  size  and  of  most 
luscious  flavor  ;  in  a  third  basket  was  a  grapevine,  which. 
had  yielded  a  dozen  bunches  of  superior  grapes;  in  a 
fourth  was  a  peach-tree,  which  had  produced  ten  large 
peaches,  as  fine  in  color  and  taste  as  any  that  are  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  was  fully  set  in  fruit  buds 
for  next  year's  crop.  But  the  crowning  wonder  was  a 
pine-apple,  also  grown  iu  the  moss-baskets,  and  far  su- 
perior in  every  respect  to  those  grown  in  pots  and  pits. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  as  he  had  obtained  a  patent, 
he  would  tell  them  the  ingredients  he  used,  which  were 
moss,  bone  dust,  charcoal  and  sand,  and  that  the  plants 
were  watered  with  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week. 

An  Excellent  Receipt  fob  PoLisniKG  Dining  Tables. 
— One  pint  of  linseed  oil,  two  ounces  of  black  rosin, 
two  ounces  of  spirits  of  nitre,  four  ounces  of  distilled 
vinegar,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  salts,  two  ounces  of  byte 
of  antimony.  The  tables  are  to  be  washed  on  alternate 
days:  first  day  with  boiling  water,  second  day  with  the 
above  polishing  liquid,  third  day  with  cold  vinegar.  If 
the  above  directions  are  carefully  followed  out,  the  tables 
will  shortly  assume  a  lustrous  appearance;  hot  dishes 
placed  upon  them  without  a  mat  will  have  no  effect  upon 
them,  and  any  liquid  that  may  be  unfortunately  spilt, 
will,  if  wiped  dry,  leave  no  mark. 

To  Remove  Quickbilver  from  Gold  Rings.— I  have 
been  a  chemist  for  many  years  and  can  confidently  re- 
commend the  following:  Hold  the  rings  over  a  caudle, 
until  they  are  covered  with  smoke.  Then  take  half  a 
tcacupful  of  boiling  water,  then  pour  in  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  vinegar  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  three  grains 
of  zinc.  Stir  them  together,  and  put  in  the  ring's.  Let 
them  stay  there  for  two  or  ihree  days,  then  take  them 
out  and  rub  them  with  chamois  leather. 

Varnish  to  Make  Wood  Look  like  Ivory.- Take  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  boiled  gently  in  half  a  pint  of 
water  till  dissolved,  then  strain  it  and  add  fiaKe  white 
powder  till  it  becomes  as  white  as  cream,  Give  the  box 
or  carved  wood  three  or  four  coats  of  this,  letting  each 
coat  dry  before  the  other  is  put  on,  then  smooth  it  with 
a  bit  of  damp  rag.  It  has  quite  the  appearance  of  ivory. 
If,  when  mixed,  it  looks  too  white,  a  few  grains  of  either 
carmine  white  will  give  it  a  pink  look,  or  else  chrome 
yellow;  either  of  these  colors  improve  it. 

To  Prevent  Muslins,  and  Linen,  and  Cotton  akticleb 
FROM  Taking  Fire  suddenly. —  Rinse  them  in  alum 
water,  made  pretty  strong  with  the  alum.  The  article 
then,  if  applied  to  a  lighted  candle  or  a  flame,  will  only 
smoulder  like  woollen  substances — not  break  insta:itly 
into  a  flame,  and  so  destroy  the  wearer.  As  much  as 
possible,  in  winter,  articles  of  dress  liable  to  flame  should 
be  avoided,  and  woollen  textures  substituted. 
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MRS.  BROWNING'S  GRABT  POEM. 

SoMR  months  ago  we  promised  our  readers  a  Sketrh 
of  '■Aurora  Leigh,"  the  greatest  of  Mrs.  Browuiug's 
poem$,  aad,  in  origiuai  thoughts  and  illastraticus  of 
deep  and  h'^ly  truths  and  lofly  soutiments,  probably 
the  grandest  poem  of  the  Century.  We  say  this  vrbile 
fully  admitting  many  of  the  objections  urged  in  its  dis- 
paragement. The  story  is  uumitural ;  tie  principal 
characters  are  exaggerated  creationa  of  poetic  fancy, 
mixing  the  sacred  fires  of  genius  with  just  enough  of  the 
common  clay  of  humanity  to  make  figures  ret-embliug 
women  and  men,  but  which  are  not  the  actual  people  of 
this  world. 

Grant  this  manner  of  portraying  personages  to  the 
authoress,  and  we  are  filled  with  admiration  at  the  re- 
sults. What  marvellous  trains  of  thought !  What  won- 
derful pictures  of  life  in  all  its  varieties  of  action  !  The 
condensation  of  meanings,  the  originality  of  ideas,  the 
versatility,  richness,  and  aptness  of  language  are  uo- 
rivalled.  How  pale  and  insignificant  are  the  beauties 
of  contemporary  poems  beside  the  living,  moving,  teach- 
ing descriptions  of  Aurora  Leigh,  which  embody  forth 
the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Browning  ! 

The  story  is  neither  mysterious  nor  complicated.  The 
life  of  Aurora  Leigh,  which  she  narrates,  was  early 
clouded  with  sorrow.  She  was  the  only  child  of  an 
*'au^tere  Englishman'*  who,  while  travelling  in  Italy, 
fell  pas^ionateIy  in  love  with  and  married  a  beautiful 
Florentine  maiden.  His  wife  died,  and  Aurora  was  left 
an  "unmothered  little  child  of  four  years  old"  to  the 
sole  care  and  love  of  her  f:ither  for  "  full  nine  years," 
when  he,  too,  died.  Then  the  orphan  was  sent  to  Eng- 
liiud  to  be  brought  up  and  educated  by  his  maiden  sis- 
ter. Aurora  had  been  the  pnpil,  companion,  and  idol  of 
her  father  ;  he  had  taught  her 

"  All  the  ignorance  of  men, 
Aud  how  God  laughs  in  heaven  when  any  man 
£ays.  '  Here  I  'm  learned  ;  this  I  understand  ; 
In  that  I  'm  never  caught  at  fault  or  doubt !' " 

Her  father's  virtues  and  the  clinging,  venerating  love 
of  his  lonely  child  to  his  image  in  her  heart  are  felt  in 
many  passages  of  pathetic  beauty  which  no  Elegiac 
poetry  has  ever  surpassed. 

Then  we  have  the  trials  of  her  English  training  under 
the  supervision  of  her  maiden  aunt,  who  had  lived 

*'  A  harmless  life,  she  called  a  virtuous  life ; 
A  quiet  life,  which  was  not  life  at  all ; 
A  ^^rt  of  cage-bird  life,  born  in  a  cage, 
Accounting  that  to  leap  from  perch  to  perch 
Was  art  and  joy  enough  for  any  bird." 

Such  was  Aurora's  "father's  sister,"  whose  real  love 
for  him  was  not  so  strong  as  her  hatred  for  the  "  foreign 
womftc"  he  had  married  ;  therefore  her  great  aim  was 
to  crush  out  from  the  heart  and  speech  of  their  daughter 
all  Italian  words  and  idols. 

The  family  inheritance,  forfeited  by  her  father  because 
of  his  marriage  with  a  "foreign  woman,"  was  lost  to 
Aurora  ;  it  had  passed  to  a  second  cousin,  Romney  Leigh. 
He  is  ft  young  man  of  pattern  excellence  iu  private  life, 
but  in  his  political  opinions  and  philosophical  theories 
a  Reformer  of  the  most  exaggerated  opinions,  nearly  if 
not  quite  a  follower  of  Fourier  and  a  believer  in  Compte. 


He  was  also  Quixotie  in  generosity,  and  felt  that  his 
possession  of  the  Leigh  estates  was  a  great  wrong  to  hi-s 
cousin  Aurora;  so  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her  and 
urged  his  suit  with  passionate  fervor  as  the  true  way  of 
happiness  for  both,  and  making  all  things  right. 

Aurora  was  as  proud  and  quite  as  positive  iu  her  own 
opinions  as  Romney  in  his.  She  refused  his  love,  and 
resisted  his  purpose  of  restoring  her,  through  her  aunt, 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  thopropnrty.  Aurora  fancied 
that  Romney  did  not  appreciate  the  dignity  nor  the  ge- 
nius of  woman  ;  so  she  resolved,  after  the  death  of  her 
aunt,  who  had  no  property  of  her  own  to  bequeath 
except 

"  A  few  books  and  a  pair  of  shawls," 
to  go  to  London  and  gain  support  and  renown  by  her 
writings.  She  was  a  poetess  in  her  own  right,  or  rather 
by  the  endowment  of  God,  and  she  knew  her  gift.  She 
was  and  is  Mrs.  Browning's  earnest  soul  iu  Aurora's 
drapery. 

Aurora  had  faith  in  Christ,  and  her  feminine  insight 
had  appropriated  His  spiritual  truth  that  "man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,"  he  must  have  Divine  aid  ;  that 
the  human  soul  must  be  enlightened  to  know  and  love 
the  true  good,  or  the  mere  alms  that  keep  alive  the  body 
do  not  nourish  and  raise  humanity.  She  expresses  this 
earnestly  to  her  cousin  Romney,  when  he  is  urging  her 
to  marry  him  and  work  with  him  in  his  Socialistic  plans 
of  henevolence.     She  says — 

"  I  hold  you  will  not  compass  your  poor  ends 
Of  barley-feeding  and  material  ease 
Without  a  poet's  individualism 
To  work  your  universal.     It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body  ;  it  takes  a  higb-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses — even  to  a  cleaner  stye: 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  a  hair's  breadth  oflT 
The  dust  of  the  actual.    Ah,  you  Fourier:*  fail 
Because  not  poets  enough  to  uuderstaud 
That  life  develops  ft'om  within." 

Romney  Leigh,  however,  was  not  only  not  convinced 
by  her  reasoning,  but  her  rejection  of  bi.s  suit  increased 
his  fanaticism,  and  he  determined  to  marry  "  adaughtrr 
of  the  people,"  one  from  the  lowest  caste  of  English  life, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and  wrong  of  artificial 
distinctions  in  society.  The  young  girl,  Marian  Erie, 
whose  pitiful  story  and  dove-like  innocence  half  win 
us  to  rejoice  that  she  is  to  be  thus  exalted,  deserts  Rom- 
ney Leigh  at  the  wedding  hour,  and  absolves  him  from 
his  engagement. 

The  affair  is  surrounded  with  mystery  which  in  its 
development  is  shocking.  We  consider  this  the  blot  of 
the  book,  and  wish  the  poetess  had  invented  a  less  ter- 
rible catastrophe.  Doubtless  Mrs.  Browning  thought  it 
a  clearway  of  showing  that  virtue  is  lovely  and  respect- 
able under  flZi  circumstances;  that  no  soil  can  remaip 
upon  her,  no  ignominy  disgrace  her.  There  is,  truly,  a 
noble  dignity  and  disinterestedness  In  poor  Marians 
love  and  life  which  make  her  interesting  ;  but  the  deep 
pity  her  great  wrong  awakens  is  akin  to  horror,  and  far 
more  distressing  than  any  sorrow  over  the  dead. 

It  was  on  Aurora's  twentieth  birth-day  that  Romney 
Leigh  made  his  offer  of  marriage  to  her,  as  she  thought, 
because  he  wanted  "a  wife  to  help  his  ends" — some  of 
which  she  enumerated  as  follows: — 
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"He  might  cut 
My  body  into  coins  to  give  away 
Among  his  paupers  ;  he  might  change  my  sons, 
Wliile  I  titood  dumb  as  Griseld,  for  black  babes 
Or  piteous  foundlings;  might  unquestioned  set 
My  right  hand  teaching  in  the  Ragged  Schools, 
BIy  left  hand  washing  in  the  Public  Baths, 
Wliat  time  my  angel  of  the  Ideal  stretched 
Both  his  to  me  in  vain!" 

And  60  she  turned  to  her  books,  wrote  her  poems,  and 
strove  to  do  good  in  her  own  way. 

Ten  years  passed  ;  they  met  again  in  Florence.  It 
was  evening.  She  had  gained  fame,  friends,  the  means 
of  independent  living,  and  of  doing  pood.  He  had  failed 
in  his  philosophic  plans  (as  all  Socialistic  plans  do  fail), 
and  lost  his  sight  in  his  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
miserable,  who  would  not  be  helped  in  his  way.  But 
we  will  let  them  explain.     Aurora  said — 

"  I  'm  thinking,  cousin,  of  a  far-off  June, 
When  you  and  I.  upon  my  birth-day  once 
Discoursed  of  Life  and  Art,  with  both  untried. 
I  'm  thinking,  Koraney,  how  "twas  morning  then, 
And  now  'tis  night." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  'ti?;  night. 
******* 

How  dark  I  stood  that  morning  in  the  sun, 

My  best  Aurora,  though  I  saw  your  eyes — 

Wlien  first  you  told  me — oh,  1  recollect 

Tlie  words,  and  how  you  lifted  your  white  hands, 

And  how  your  white  dress  and  your  burnished  curls 

Went  gieatening  round  you  in  the  still,  blue  air, 

As  if  the  inspiration  from  within 

Had  blown  them  ail  out  when  you  spoke  the  same — 

'  You  will  not  compass  your  poor  ends,  not  you! ' 

I  'm  ready  for  confession  ;  I  was  wrong, 

I  've  sorely  failed,  I  've  slipped  the  ends  of  life  ; 

I  yield  ;  you  have  conquered." 

"  Stay,"  I  answered  him  ; 
**  I  've  something  for  your  hearing,  also — I 
Have  failed  too." 

"  Ton  !"  he  said,  **  yon  're  very  great ; 
The  sadness  of  your  greatness  fits  you  well, 
As  if  the  plume  upon  a  hero's  casque 
Should  nod  a  shadow  on  his  victor  face." 

I  took  him  up  austerely — "You  have  read 

My  book  but  not  my  heart ;  for  the  rest. 

Look  here,  sir  ;  I  was  right  upon  the  whole, 

That  birth-day  morning.     'Tis  impossible 

To  get  at  men  excepting  through  their  souls ; 

However  epen  their  carnivorous  jaws. 

The  soul 's  the  way.     Not  even  Christ  himself 

Can  save  man  else  than  as  he  holds  the  soul. 

We  both  were  wrong  that  June  day — both  as  wrong 

As  an  east  wind  had  been.     I,  who  talked  of  Art, 

And  you,  who  grieved  for  all  men's  grief;  what  then? 

We  surely  made  too  small  a  part  for  God 

In  these  things,  Romney.     Though  we  fail,  indeed, 

You — I — a  score  of  such  weak  workers — He 

Fails  never.     If  He  cannot  work  by  us. 

He  surely  will  work  over  us." 

"Could  we  sit 
Just  80  forever,  sweetest  friend,"  he  said, 
"My  failure  would  be  better  than  success. 
Oh,  cousin,  let  us  be  content  in  work 
To  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  presume 
To  fret  because  'tis  little.     Hearken,  dear, 
There  's  too  much  abstract  willing,  purposing 
In  this  poor  world.     We  talk  by  aggregates, 
And  think  by  systems  ;  and,  being  used  to  face 
Our  evils  in  statistics,  are  inclined 
To  cap  thera  with  unreal  remedies, 
Drawn  out  in  haste  on  the  other  side  the  slate." 

"That's  true,"  I  an<*wered,  fain  to  throw  up  thought 
And  make  a  game  oft.     "Oh,  we  generalize 
Enough  to  please  you.     If  we  pray  at  all. 
We  pray  no  longer  for  our  daily  bread. 
But  next  centenary's  harvest.     If  we  give. 
Out  cnp  of  water  is  not  tendered  till 
We  lay  down  pipe?  and  found  a  Company 
With  Branches.     Ass  or  angel,  'tis  the  same; 
A  woman  cannot  do  the  thing  she  ought, 
Which  means  whatever  perfect  thing  she  can 
In  life,  in  art,  in  science,  but  she  fears 
To  lot  the  perfect  action  take  her  part 


And  rest  there ;  she  must  prove  what  she  can  do 

Before  she  does  it — prate  of  woman's  rights, 

Of  woman's  mission,  woman's  function,  till 

The  men  (who  are  prating,  too,  on  their  side)  cry — 

'A  woman^ 8 function  ■plainly  is — to  talk.^ 

Poor  souls,  they  are  very  reasonably  vexed  I 

They  cannot  hear  each  other  speak." 

"  And  yon. 
An  artist,  judge  so?" 

"  I,  an  artist,  yes. 
Because,  precisely,  I  'm  an  artist,  sir, 
And  woman  ;  if  another  sate  in  sight, 
I  "d  whisper — Soft,  my  sister  !  not  a  word  ! 
By  speaking  we  prove  ouly  we  can  speak : 
Which  he,  the  man  here,  never  doubted.     What 
He  doubts  is  whether  we  can  do  the  thing 
With  decent  grace  we  have  not  done  at  all : 
Now  do  it ;  bring  your  statue,  you  have  room !" 

"  It  is  the  age's  mood," 
He  said  ;  "  we  boast  and  do  not." 

We  have  not  room  for  more  extracts  here  ;  but  hope 
these  glimpses  of  the  story  will  induce  those  who  love 
the  memory  of  the  poetess  to  read  this  great  poem  at- 
tentively. It  ends  happily,  and  in  the  usual  way  of 
romance.  The  originality  we  claim  for  Mrs.  Browning 
is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  these  incidents,  nor  in  the 
meagre  love-story,  which  is  ill-constructed,  and  has  been 
told  a  thousand  times  in  verse  and  prose  of  different 
merit.  Everything  hut  the  story  is  original,  the  ideas, 
the  illustrations,  the  manner  of  description,  the  trains 
of  thought,  the  wit,  the  eloquence,  the  language  even. 

Mrs.  Browning  thinks  and  feels  as  though  inspired  by 
the  beauty  and  holiness  of  Truth,  and  writes  as  though, 
she  sought  only  to  express,  in  the  fearless  and  passion- 
ate language  of  Genius,  her  real  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Other  poets  have  the  elegancies  of  literature  and  classi- 
calities  of  colleges  so  ornamenting  their  lines,  that  the 
original  spark  is  often  but  a  feeble  twinkle  ;  the  result 
is  sweetness,  prettiness,  and,  according  to  poetic  rules, 
greater  perfectness  ;  but  not  the  strength,  power,  and 
soul-compelling  poetry  of  Aurora  Leigh. 

Compare  this  poem  with  "The  Princess"  or  "The 
Idyls  of  the  King,"  both  works  beautifully  rich  in  that 
musical  *^  mirage  of  words"  which  no  writer  except 
Mr.  Tennyson  can  raise,  and  see  in  the  images  of  life  and 
truth,  in  the  anticipations  of  faith  and  hope,  in  the  real 
worth  of  true  principles  to  guide  and  noble  desires  to 
purify  humanity,  how  inferior  are  those  great  poems  of 
the  English  Laureate  to  this  grand  poem  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. It  is  not  that  the  woman  is  original  from  ignorance 
of  the  deep  fountains  of  antiquity,  far  from  it;  her 
scholarship  has  never  been  disputed  ;  but  her  own  in- 
spirations quite  surmount  the  classic  nurture  study  af- 
forded her.  She  does  not  equal,  much,  less  imitate,  the  • 
subtlety,  delicacy,  and  exquisite  grace  of  language  which 
characterize  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Teunyson  ;  but  in  power, 
pith,  and  pathos  she  is  the  superior.  We  think,  when 
remembering  her  delicate  organization,  refinement  of 
mind  and  feeling,  and  the  sweet  ^conion/jwess  of  her  cha- 
racter, while  wo  read  her  strong,  stirring,  vigorous 
verse,  we  think  of  the  "  angels  that  excel  in  strength.'' 

It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  make  extracts  from  a  book 
that  has  such  bright  excellencies  on  every  page  ;  the 
selections  given  are  not  the  best  specimens,  because  we 
aimed  at  illustrating  the  story,  not  displaying  its  gems. 
When  we  have  room  we  intend  to  string  a  few  of  the 
precious  pearls  for  display  at  our  "Table."  But  the 
work  of  mortals  ia  never  perfect ;  we  are  compelled  to 
point  out  one  great  fault  ;  there  is  a  mistake  in  "Aurora 
Leigh,"  a  vital  mistake,  affecting  the  whole  truth  of 
Bible  History  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Decalogue.  It 
struck  us  on  our  first  reading,  soon  after  the  poem  ap- 
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pearod  ;  it  was  so  strange,  so  utterly  nnacconntable  that 

wo  felt  sure  Mrs.  BrowDing  would  see  it  and  revise  the 
text;  this  was  uot  done,  nor  has  a  sing'le  critic  or  re- 
viewer, to  our  knowledge,  ever  noticed  tbo  mistake. 
Has  it  passed  unobserved?  Then  wo  should  infer  that 
the  poetess  was  not  alone  in  her  ignorauce  or  miscon- 
strnction  of  tlie  sacred  text.  This,  too,  is  very  straoge. 
Mrs.  Browning  has  ignored  the  Sabbath  by  making 
the  work  of  Creation  continue  throutrh  the  seven  days. 
God  had  no  rest  in  her  version,  because  the  human  pair 
were  made  on  the  "last  day"  of  the  week:  thus — 

"Seven  days*  work, 
The  last  day  shutting  'twixt  its  dawn  and  eve. 
The  whole  watld,  bettered,  of  tlie  previous  six! 
Bince  God  collated  aud  resumed  in  uian 
The  firmaments,  the  strata,  and  the  lights, 
Fish,  fowl,  and  beast,  and  insect — nil  these  trains 
Of  various  Hie  caught  back  upon  His  arm, 
Reorganized  and  constituted  Man, 
The  microcosm,  the  addiug  up  ot  works  ; 
■Within  whose  fluttering  nostrils,  then  at  last, 
Consummating  Himself,  the  Maker  sighed, 
As  some  strong  winner  at  the  foot-race  sighs 
Touching  the  goal." 
[Page  203  American  edition,  Book  SLx^th,  line  152,  etc. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  ART. 

In  commenting  on  the  present  rage  for  photographs  in 
Loudon,  an  English  writer  dwells  pathetically  on  the 
trial.s  of  sitting  for  those  pictures  ;  but  he  gives  strong 
reasons  to  prove  that  the  fashion  will  be  permanent, 
and,  on  the  whole,  advantageous.  We  agree  with  him 
ill  believing  that  the  fashion  of  photograph  collecting 
will  continue,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  gain  of 
having  cheap  portraits  of  friends  is  so  great  that  there 
is  a  solid  advantage  in  photographs  which  would  coun- 
terbalance a  great  many  nuisances  of  a  very  serious  sort. 
And  then  the  collections,  when  made,  are  very  useful; 
they  supply  a  fund  of  talk  to  people  who  have  nothing 
to  say. 

"Every  one  can  find  something  to  remark  about  a 
collection  of  photographs.  Either  they  do  not  know 
the  people  represented  in  it,  or  they  do  know  them,  or 
they  wonder  whether  they  know  them.  Then,  if  they 
know  them,  they  can  say  they  are  like  or  unlike;  or 
they  can  pay  adroit  compliments  and  make  acceptable 
remarks  on  the  photographs  most  cherished  by  the  col- 
lector ;  or  they  can  gratify  a  little  quiet  malice,  and 
say  that  they  never  could  have  believed  so  very  unfa- 
vorable a  likeness  is  a  true  oue,  and  yet  every  one  knows 
the  sun  must  be  right.  It  is  this  fund  of  easy  small- 
talk  which  will  be  the  real  foundation  of  the  permanent 
success  of  photography  as  a  fashion.  It  might  easily 
have  happened  that  photograph  books  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  albums.  Thirty  years  ago,  young 
ladies  ascd  to  keep  albums,  and  people  used  to  be  de- 
coyed or  frightened  into  writing  in  them.  Authors  of 
I-  II  sizes  and  degrees  of  reputation  were  entreated  to  add 
their  mite.  Charles  Lamb's  letters,  for  example,  are 
full  of  the  refereuces  to  the  albums  he  had  been  writing 
in.  But  the  weak  point  of  albums  was  that,  where  they 
were  not  occupied  by  magnificent  water-color  representa- 
tions of  perfectly  round  roses  in  the  fullest  bloom,  they 
were  too  intellectual.  People  in  an  ordinary  drawing- 
room  think  there  is  a  sort  of  plot  to  find  them  out  if  any 
demand  is  made  on  their  intellect ;  and  to  write  verses, 
or  even  to  copy  correctly  a  piece  of  poetry  out  of  a  stan- 
dard author,  is  dangerous  and  embarrassing.  It  is  true 
that  writers  in  albums  were  occasionally  allowed  to  get 
off  by  writing  out  in  their  best  hand  one  of  the  very 
poorest  and  best-known  riddles  they  could  recollect, 
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such  as  "Why  is  Athena  like  the  wick  of  a  candle?" 
but  even  this  is  precarious,  for  the  answer  has  to  be 
remembered  aud  understood.  In  photogiaphs  all  is 
plain  sailing.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  make  gos- 
siping remarks  about  other  people,  aud  this  is  a  duty  to 
which  the  most  timid  intellects  feel  competeut." 

Photographs  are,  then,  a  fashion;  but  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  what,  considering  the  mutability  of  human 
things,  deserves  to  be  called  a  permanent  fashion,  be- 
cause they  tend  to  supply  a  want  that  will  always  be 
felt. 

IsPLiTEXCE  OF  aTrde  Wife. — "  A  Sensible,  affectionate, 
refined,  practical  woman  makes  a  man's  nature  all  the 
stronger  by  making  it  more  tender — who  puts  new  heart 
into  all  his  worthy  strivings,  gives  dignity  to  his  pros- 
perity, and  comfort  to  his  adversity.  Every  true  life 
wields  a  still  greater  power  when  it  feels  a  living  heart 
drawing  it  with  irresistible  force  into  every  position  of 
duty." 

Heart  Love  never  Pies.— We  once  listened  to  the 
pitiful  lamentations  of  a  childless  old  lady.  "Oh,"  said 
she,  "  would  that  I  had  only  one  child  on  the  face  of 
this  broad  earth  to  care  for  me!  Alas!  I  have  not  one 
near  relative  to  soothe  my  weary  life  in  its  downward 
course ;  not  oue  to  cherish  my  memory  when  I  am 
gone !" 

This  kind-hearted  old  lady  had  been  a  wife  and  mo- 
ther. Her  husband  had  many  years  before  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  her  child  died  in  infancy.  It  was 
sad  and  pitiable  indeed  to  hear  her  mouin  with  a  grief 
of  the  freshness  of  to-day's  bereavement  for  that  dear 
infant  long  since  turned  to  dust. 

A  Rare  ErLOGiuM.— Jeremy  Taylor,  the  giant  of  The- 
ology and  Bible  knowledge,  thus  sums  up  the  religious 
character  of  the  Countess  of  Carberry.  How  many  wo- 
men now  living  would,  in  the  funeral  sermon,  deserve 
or  receive  such  praise  ? 

"  in  all  her  religion  she  had  a  strange  evenness,  and 
untroubled  passage  sliding  toward  her  ocean  of  God  and 
infinity,  with  a  certain  and  silent  motion.  So  have  I 
seen  a  river,  deep  and  smooth,  passing  with  a  still  foot 
and  a  sober  pace,  and  paying  to  the  Fiscus,  the  great 
exchequer  of  the  sea,  the  prince  of  all  the  watery  bodies, 
a  tribute  large  and  full :  and  hard  by  it  a  little  brook, 
skipping,  and  making  a  noise  upon  its  unequal  and 
neighbor  bottom  ;  and  after  all  its  talking  and  braggart 
motion,  it  payed  to  its  common  audit  no  more  than  the 
revenues  of  a  little  cloud,  or  a  contemptible  vessel ;  so 
have  I  sometimes  compared  the  issues  of  her  religion  to 
the  solemnities  and  famed  outsides  of  another's  piety- 
It  dwelt  upon  her  spirit,  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
periodical  work  of  every  day.  She  did  not  believe  re- 
ligion was  intended  to  minister  fame  and  reputation, 
but  to  pardon  sins  to  the  pleasure  of  God.  For  religion 
is  like  the  breath  of  heaven ;  if  it  goes  abroad  Into  the 
open  air  it  scatters  and  dissolves." 

A  New  Wat  tjO  make  Good  Wives.— A  western  paper 
says-  '* Young  ladies  who  are  accustomed  to  reading 
newspapers  are  always  observed  to  possess  winning 
ways,  most  amiable  dispositions,  and  invariably  make 
good  wives."  , 

If  this  wise  observation  should  prove  true,  what  a 
nation  of  "good  wives"  our  Republic  will  show  from 
this  time  forth  ?  Where  is  the  young  lady  in  our  laud 
who  does  no4  read  the  newspapers? 
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Miss  S.  J.  ITale's  Boarding  and  Dat  School  for 
TotJNa  Ladies,  1S26  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  moral 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

Se/erences :  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  T.  ;  Henry 
Tethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  E.sq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  ;  and  others. 

To  OCR  Correspondents. — Wp  have  accepted  these 
communications:  "Friends  in  Council"'— "  Stanzas" — 
*'  Reminiscences"  —  "  Lida  Browne" —  "  Isora" —  "  The 
Old  Cabin" — "Art  and  Love"— and  "The  Lost  Dia- 
mond." 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  long  stories  on  band,  and 
shall  read  the  manuscripts  in  time  to  notice  next  month, 
if  possible.  "Our  Friends"  are  always  welcome,  and 
their  favors  are  valued. 

The  following  articles  are  declined  for  want  of  room 
and  other  reasons :  "  Never  go  Backwards" — "  The  Ever- 
green"— "Kate  Ashbrook's  Revenge" — "Bay  Break" — 
"Earnest  Athol" — "Memory  Chimes" — "Whispers" — 
"To  our  absent  Nettie" — "I  mourn  for  thee" — "Evelyn 
Bell"  —  "  Slander"  —  "  The  Past"  —  "  Maralene"  —  "  A 
Mother's  Darling" — "The  Dying  Volunteer"  (very  good, 
but  too  long-  for  the  space  we  can  spare)— "Oregon"— 
"The  last  day  of  School" — "My  Cousins" — "Anony- 
mous Letters" — "The  Revenge" — and  "A  Meeting  and 
a  Parting." 

"Reminiscences,"  by  Ethelstone.  Very  good,  but  ap- 
pears unfinished.  Could  not  a  few  pages  be  added  to 
marry  off  the  young  lady  ? 
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(Sdected  from  tTuit  excellejit  icork^  "  Hall's  Journal  of 
Health,''''  published  in  Neio  York  and  London.) 

SUMMER    RESORTS. 

In  order  to  derive  the  highest  advantages  as  to  health, 
from  summer  recreations,  several  considerations  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view. 

Children  who  are  teething  should  be  taken  without 
an  hour's  delay  to  the  sea  shore.  The  effect  is,  in 
multitudes  of  cases,  instantaneous,  radical,  and  almost 
miraculous.  Physicians  of  observation  in  large  cities 
will  testify  that  children  in  their  second  summer,  in  an 
almost  dying  condition  begin  to  improve  on  their  jour- 
ney to  t)ie  coast,  and  within  three  hours  after  leaving 
the  heated  and  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  city  in,  mid- 
summer. 

There  is  something  in  the  salt  air  of  the  sea  which  has 
a  renovating  and  life-giving  power  to  all  whose  brstins 
have  been  over-taxed  ;  and  to  many  whose  nervous  sys- 
tems have  been  impaired  by  intense  excitements,  whether 
arising  from  business  anxieties  or  domestic  calamitie.'*. 
There  is  also  a  moral  effect  for  good  in  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  sense  of  vastoess  which  comes  over 
the  mind,  as  the  eye  gazes  upon  it,  bottomless,  and  with- 
out a  shore  beyond;  thus  causing  heart  troubles  to  be 
swept  away  in  their  insignificance. 

To  persons  \*^ho6e  lungs  are  impaired,  or  whose  throats 


are  in  a-  diseased  condition,  the  air  of  the  sea  shore  is 
almost  always  poisonous,  sometimes  deadly. 

To  merchants,  clerks,  lawyers;  to  all  who  follow  se- 
dentary occupations,  who  are  kept  within  four  walls  for 
a  large  portion  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  no  better 
advice  can  he  given  than  to  go  off  among  the  mountains  ; 
climb  to  their  tops;  descend  into  their  valleys;  pene- 
trate their  recesses  ;  on  foot,  on  horse,  in  every  conceiv- 
able mode  of  locomotion ;  and  they  should  consider 
every  hour  of  daylight  lost  which  does  not  find  them  in 
interested  motion  in  the  open  air. 

The  general  rule  is  to  effect  a  change  of  air.  Any 
change  is  more  or  less  beneficial.  There  is  no  locality 
in  any  dozen  miles  apart  whose  atmosphere  has  not 
ingredients  differing  in  some  respects  from  that  of  other 
localities,  and  the  human  system  greedily  drinks  in 
those  new  or  strange  ingredients,  just  as  one  takes  in, 
with  unwonted  delight  and  benefit,  the  food  of  a  table  a 
few  miles  from  his  own  home.  Both  mind  aud  body, 
the  world  over,  yearn  for  variety,  for  change.  So  that 
a  man  living  for  years  in  the  purest  atmosphere  on  earth 
will  he  benefited  by  a  change  to  one  which,  although 
relatively  less  pure,  has  either  different  ingredients,  or 
the  same  in  different  proportions.  To  all  who  can,  we 
say,  go  somewhere,  go  anywhere,  rather  than  remain 
at  home  all  the  time.  Go  with  as  light  a  heart  as  possi- 
ble ;  go  determined  to  get  good  and  do  good,  and  you 
will  seldom  fail  of  both.  But  in  going,  leave  all  "  airs," 
and  mocks,  and  pretences,  and  shams  behind.  Assume 
nothing  ;  exact  nothing  ;  claim  nothing  beyond  what  is 
spontaneously  offered  by  those  with  whom  you  may 
come  in  contact.  In  all  situations,  be  courteous,  and 
respect  yourself,  and  you  will  have  courtesy  and  respect 
shown  you.  Acting  thus,  you  will  return  home  healthier, 
happier,  wiser,  and  better  than  when  you  went  away. 

THE  DIFFERENCE. 

When  a  simpleton  wants  to  get  well,  he  buys  some- 
thing "to  take,"  a  philosopher  gets  something  "  to  do  ;" 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  has 
been  in  a  minority  almost  undistinguishable  in  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  that  doctors  are  princes  instead  of 
paupers,  live  like  gentlemen  instead  of  cracking  rocks 
for  the  turnpike. 

bcmmer  bours. 
Physiological  research  has  fully  established  the  fact 
that  acids  promote  the  separation  of  the  bile  from  the 
blood,  which  is  then  passed  from  the  system,  thus  pre- 
venting fevers,  the  prevailing  diseases  of  summer.  All 
fevers  are  "bilious,"  that  is,  the  bile  is  in  the  blood. 
Whatever  is  antagonistic  of  fever,  is  cooling.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  fruits  are  "ending,"  and  also  ber- 
ries of  every  description  ;  it  is  because  the  acidity  which 
they  contain  aids  in  separating  the  bile  from  the  blood, 
that  is,  aids  in  purifying  the  blood.  Hence  the  great 
yearning  for  greens  and  lettuce,  and  salads  in  the  early 
spring,  these  being  eaten  with  vinegar;  hence  also  the 
taste  for  something  sour,  for  lemonades,  on  au  attack  of 
fever. 

■  But  this  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  nullify 
the  good  effects  of  fruits  and  berries  in  proportion  as  we 
eat  them  with  sugar,  or  even  sweet  milk,  or  cream.  If 
we  eat  them  in  their  natural  state,  fresh,  ripe,  perfect, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  eat  too  many,  to  eat  enough  to 
hurt  us,  especially  if  we  eat  them  alone,  not  taking  any 
liquid  with  them  whatever.  Hence  also  is  buttermilk 
or  even  common  sour  milk  promotive  of  health  iu  sum- 
mer-time.   Sweet  milk  tends  to  biliousness  iu  sedentary 
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people,  sour  milk  is  antagonistic.  TheGreeksaod  Turks 
are  passioDftioly  fund  of  sour  luilk.  The  shepherds  use 
leuoet,  aad  the  milk  dealers  alum  to  make  it  sour  the 
boouer.  Buttermilk  acts  like  watermelons  on  the  sys- 
tem. 

LOOSE    BOWELS. 

The  first,  most  essential  and  most  efficient  step  towards 
a  cnre  in  all  cases  is  that  which  instinct  prompts  ;  to 
wit:  perfect  quietude  of  body  ;  next  take  nothin^j  but 
nee  parched  like  coffee  ;  then  boil,  and  eat  in  the  usual 
way. 

REARIXG  CHILDREN. 

1.  Children  should  not  go  to  school  until  six  years  old. 

2.  Should  not  learn  at  home  during  that  time  more 
than  the  alphabet,  religions  teachings  excepted. 

3.  Should  be  fed  with  plain  subslautial  food,  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  not  less  thau  four  hours. 

4.  Should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  anything  within  two 
hoars  of  bed-time. 

5.  Should  have  nothing  for  supper  but  a  single  cup  of 
warm  drink,  such  as  very  weak  tea  of  some  kind,  or 
.cambric  tea  or  warm  milk  and  water,  with  one  slice  of 
cold  bread  and  butter — nothing  else. 

6.  Should  sleep  in  separate  beds,  on  hair-mattresses, 
without  caps,  feet  first  well  warmed  by  the  fire  or  rubbed 
with  the  hands  until  perfectly  dry  ;  extra  covering  on 
the  lower  limbs,  but  little  on  the  body. 

7.  Should  be  compelled  to  be  out  of  doors  for  the 
greater  part  of  daylight,  from  after  breakfast  until  half 
an  hoar  before  sun-down,  unless  in  damp,  raw  weather, 
when  they  should  nut  be  allowed  to  go  outside  the  door. 

S.  Kever  limit  a  healthy  child  as  to  sleeping  or  eating, 
except  at  supper;  but  compel  regularity  as  to  both  ;  it 
is  of  great  importance. 

9.  Sever  compel  a  child  to  sit  still,  nor  interfere  with 
its  enjoyment,  as  long  as  it  is  not  actually  injurious  to 
person  or  property,  or  against  good  morals. 

10.  Never  threaten  a  child;  it  is  cruel,  unjust,  and 
dangerous.  What  you  have  to  do,  do  it,  and  be  done 
with  it. 

11.  Never  speak  harshly  or  angrily,  but  mildly,  kindly, 
and,  when  really  needed,  firmly — no  more. 

12.  By  all  means  arrange  it  so  that  the  last  words  be- 
tween you  and  your  children  at  bed-time,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  shall  be  words  of  unmixed  lovinguess 
and  affection. 


f.ittrarn  |loiites. 


Books  bt  Mail.— Xow  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  ofier  our  services  to  procure  for 
our  Subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  bouk;;  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

When  ordering  a  book,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 

From  T.  B.  Petersox  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
THE  CHAXNINGS.  A  Domestic  yovel  of  Retd  Life. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  of  "East  Lynne,"  etc. 
Though  perhaps  adding  little  to  the  reputation  which 
Mrs.  Wood  earned  as  the  author  of  "East  Lynue,"  it 
will,  at  least,  detract  nothing  from  it.  The  portraits  of 
the  different  members  of  the  Cbanning  family  are  all 
well  drawn  and  lifelike;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 


the  Yorke  family  as  well.  It  is  really  no  love  story,  as 
all  the  interest  turns  upon  one  or  two  matters  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature,  the  most  important  of  them  the 
theft  of  a  bank  note;  but  the  closing  chapter  gives  us 
one  actual  wedding,  and  another  in  prospect.  The  story 
is  ingeniously  constructed,  and  the  reader  must  be  very 
good  at  guessing  indeed  who  suspects  the  denouement 
before  it  comes.  Prict^paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 
THE  INDIAN  SCOUT ;  or,  Life  on  tlie  Froiiiier.  By 
Gustave  Aimard,  author  of  '*  The  Flower  of  the  Prairie," 
*' The  Trail  Hunter,"  etc.  "The  Indian  Scout" is  a  sequel 
to  *'The  Flower  of  the  Prairie,"  which  was  published 
a  short  time  since,  and  this  fact  secures  it  as  extensive  a 
sale,  at  least,  as  the  latter.  There  are  few  who  rank 
above  Aimard  in  the  line  of  fiction  to  which  he  especially 
devotes  himself — that  of  border  life  and  life  among  the 
Indians.  He  is  a  facile  and  imaginative  writer,  and  in 
addition  to  his  mental  gifts,  he  has  had  the  advantage 
of  many  years'  experience  in  the  countries  and  among 
the  people  he  describes,  having  led  a  wandering  life  in 
the  western  portions  of  almost  the  entire  American  cofl- 
tiueut.     Price,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Prom  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Philadelphia: — 

PRISON  LIFE  IN  THE  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSE  AT 
RICHMOND.  By  Lieut.  Wm.  C.  Harris,  of  Col.  Baker's 
California  Regiment.  We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for 
a  copy  of  this  work.  Lieutenant  Harris  was  a  Ball's 
Bluff  prisoner,  and  has  only  recently  been  liberated.  He 
gives  rather  a  gloomy  account  of  the  life  of  the  prisoners, 
and  speaks  of  the  treatment  of  their  keepers  as  being 
harsh  in  the  extreme.  The  narration  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting one,  and,  in  some  cases,  quite  amusing,  owing 
to  the  happy  faculty  of  the  writer  to  place  everything 
in  its  brightest  light.  The  thousands  among  us  who 
have  friends  as  prisoners  at  the  South  will  read  this 
book  with  avidity.    Price,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  75. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  SAINTS,  and  Across  the  Rochj 
Mountains  to  California.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  author 
of  "The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  etc.  With 
illustrations.  This  is  a  large  and  closely  printed  volume, 
in  which  the  author  gives  full  accounts  of  his  journey 
on  the  overland  route  to  Salt  Lake  City,  his  impressions 
of  this  city,  and  of  the  Mormons,  with  their  morals, 
habits,  and  general  characteristics.  Mr.  Burton  writes 
with  all  the  ease  and  care  of  a  professed  traveller,  and 
his  descriptions  and  narrations  are  marked  with  the 
impartiality  of  one  who  is  neither  biased  in  opinion 
himself,  nor  wishes  to  influence  the  views  of  his  read- 
ers. He  gives  facts  alone,  and  from  his  reputation  as  a 
traveller,  as  well  as  from  the  face  of  what  he  has  pro- 
duced, we  believe  his  statements  may  be  relied  on.  Price 
$3  00. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOV- 
ERNMENT. By  John  Stuart  Mill,  author  of  "  A  System 
of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive."  The  author 
proceeds  to  consider  systematically  various  propositions 
and  problems  in  regard  to  government,  handling  the 
matter  ably  and  logically.  At  the  present  time,  when 
onr  own  form  of  government  is  undergoing  its  severest 
trial,  many,  no  doubt,  will  feel  curiosity  to  know  what 
au  Eaglishman  has  to  say  on  governments  abstractly. 
Our  own  national  troubles  have  evidently  been  the 
cause  of  the  writing  of  this  book,  and  Mr.  Mill  proceeds, 
like  a  true  son  of  John  Bull,  to  reason  out  that  the 
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English  form  of  government  is  the  best  practically  and 
theoretically  that  can  be  instituted.     Price  $1  00. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOJaTIMERS.  A  Story  in  two 
Voices.  By  the  author  of  **  Margaret  Maitland,"  "The 
House  on  the  Moor,"  etc.  We  have  found  no  time  to 
read  this  book,  but,  from  the  acquaintance  "we  already 
have  with  its  author,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than^ood.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion, we  believe,  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  is  deservedly 
noted  for  her  excellent  Scottish  tales.  A  hasty  glance 
through  its  pages  shows  us  that  it  is  novel  and  ingenious 
in  construction,  the  story  alternating  between  two  of  the 
main  characters,  and  all  written  in  the  first  person — • 
one  of  the  "ladies  at  the  hall,"  and  the  "lieutenant's 
wife"  dividing  the  narration  between  them.  Price  $1  00. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  THE  SA- 
GACITY OF  ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  The  illustrations 
of  this  book  are  spirited,  the  reading  matter  such  as 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  child,  and  the  binding  elegant 
in  appearance.  It  is  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
Price  75  cents. 

THE  STKUGGLES  OF  BROWN,  JONES,  &  ROBIN- 
SON. By  One  of  the  Firm.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  au- 
thor of  "Framley  Parsonage,^*  "The  Bertrams,"  etc. 
It  is  whimsically  written,  and  the  characters  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  firm  and  their  families  are  drawn 
with  quaint  humor.  The  motto  of  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm,  and  the  recorder  of  its  struggles,  is  "Adver- 
tise."   Price  25  cents. 

From  Charles  Scribner,  New  York,  through  J.  B. 
LippiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  BAY  PATH.  A  Tale  of  New  England  Colonial 
Life.  By  J.  G.  Holland,  author  of  "Letters  to  the 
Young,"  "  Miss  Gilbert's  Career,"  etc.  This  is  one  of  the 
earlier,  if  not  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Holland, 
and  perhaps  laid  the  foundation  of  the  reputation  which 
"Bitter-sweet,"  "Letters  to  the  Young,"  and  all  his 
subsequent  works  have  succeeded  in  building  up  in  so 
vast  and  fair  proportions.  Holland  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  readable  of  our  American  authors,  and  more- 
over he  is  truly  American  in  style.  There  is  nothing 
flimsy  or  unsubstantial  in  his  writings.  They  are  solid, 
and  of  unimpeachable  morality,  and  will  bear  the  se- 
verest tests.  "The  Bay  Path"  is  perhaps  slightly  infe- 
rior to  the  books  which  followed  it.  Sometimes  the 
story  drags  a  little.  However,  all  who  can  appreciate 
the  better  class  of  literature,  if  they  do  not  possess  the 
book  already,  will  be  anxious  to  obtain  it,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  complete  their  set  of  Holland's  works. 
Price  $1  25. 

From  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
BON  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  HEIR  TO  ASHLEY.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  au- 
thor of  "The  Earl's  Heirs,"  "The  Chauuings,"  etc.  This 
book  contains  three  novelettes,  evidently  from  their 
style,  which  is  somewhat  crude,  earlier  productions  of 
the  lady  whose  name  the  title-page  bears.  They  are, 
however,  original,  interesting,  and  of  high  tone.  Price, 
paper,  60  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE:  or.  Life  in  a  Colony.  By  Judge 
Haliburton,  author  of  "  Sam  Slick  the  Clockmaker,"  etc. 
A  reprint  of  a  humorous  book,  containing  a  number  of 
sketches  written  in  Judge  Haliburton's  peculiar  vein. 
Just  the  book  for  an  idle  hour,  or  to  occupy  one  in  rail- 
road travel.     Price  50  cents. 

THE  WARDEN.     By  Anthony  Trollope,   author  of 


"Framley  Parsonage,"  etc.  This  book,  which,  with  so 
noted  a  name  upon  the  title-page,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  is  an  excellent  one,  is  published  in  a  shape  rare  in 
this  country,  though  common  in  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  small  in  size  with  paper  cover,  and  consequently 
cheap  in  price.  It  is  appropriately  set  down  as  belong- 
ing to  the  "Hand  and  Pocket  Library,"  and  is  far  more 
convenient  to  carry  in  travel,  than  the  unwieldy,  two- 
columned  publications  that  are  really  too  largo  for  one's 
pocket.    Price  25  cents. 

From  TicKNOR  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  Peterson 
&  Brothers,  Philadelphia  : — 

AGNES  OF  SORRENTO.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "The  Minister's 
Wooing,"  etc.  This  is  a  story  of  Italy  several  centuries 
hack,  and  has  been  written  mainly,  we  believe,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  author 
views  it.  It  is  beautifully  written,  full  of  poetic  lan- 
guage, rich  descriptions,  and  chaste  sentiments  ;  though 
one  who  reads  only  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  will  occa- 
sionally tire  at  its  dilatoriness,  as  it  "drags  its  slow 
length  along"  sometimes  almost  beyond  one's  patience. 
We  say  this,  however,  in  warning  only  to  the  cursory 
reader,  for  those  who  can  appreciate  rare  beauties  in 
literature,  and  have  leisure  to  enjoy  them,  will  be  richly 
rewarded  by  the  perusal  of  this  book.     Price  $1  25. 

THE  PEARL  OF  ORR'S  ISLAND:  A  Story  of  the  Coast 
of  Maine.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of 
"The  Minister's  Wooing,"  "Agnes  of  Sorrento,"  etc. 
We  have  found  time  only  to  glance  through  this  work, 
but  this  hasty  glance  has  been  sufficient  to  assure  ns  that 
it  is  a  creditable  production.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  the  people  who  take  part  in 
it  are  New  Englanders,  which  are  represented  with  that 
faithfulness  a  life  among  them  has  enabled  Mrs.  Stowe 
to  acquire. 

BEAUTIES,  selected  from  the  Writings  of  Tliomas  de 
Quincey,  author  of  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,"  etc.  This  book  is  divided  into  several  portions, 
the  first  of  which  embraces  a  brief  life  of  de  Quincey  gath- 
ered and  compiled  from  his  own  writings.  Then  follow 
various  imaginative  sketches,  narratives,  essays,  cri- 
tiques, and  remiDiscences,  each  in  their  appropriate 
division.  A  valuable  collection  of  most  graceful  litera- 
ture, worthy  a  place  in  every  library.    Price  $1  25. 

From  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston:— 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  MARY.  By  the  author  of 
"The  Rectory  of  Moreland."  This  is  a  lively  and  well- 
written  story  of  domestic  and  rural  life  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  There  is  enough  incident  and  variety  in 
the  book  to  make  it  interesting,  and  the  moral  tone  of  it 
is  unexceptionable.     Price  $1  00. 

THE  RECTORY  OF  MORELAND  ;  or,  My  Vufij.  A 
story  of  the  life  and  struggles  of  a  young  orphan  girl, 
in  her  endeavors  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  herself  and  those 
among  whom  her  lot  was  cast.  It  is  well  told,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest.     Price  $1  00. 

THE  BOBBIN  BOY;  or,  How  Nat  got  his  Learning. 
An  Example  for  Youth.  By  William  M.  Thayer,  author 
of  "The  Poor  Boy  and  Merchant  Prince,"  etc,  etc.  etc. 
Under  the  name  of  Nat  the  Bobbin  Boy,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  boyhood  of  N.  P.  Banks,  formerly  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  now  a  General  in  our  army.  Even 
without  knowing  this  fact,  the  book  would  be  both  a 
profitable  and  pleasant  one,  especially  for  boys.  All 
the  incidents  in  it  are  said  to  be  true.     Price  75  cents. 
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From  RobebtCarter  A  Brothers,  New  York, throngh 
Wm.  S.  a  Alfred  5Iartien,  Philadelphia; — 

LonSE  JULIA.NE,  ELECTRK:^.S  PALATINE,  AND 
HER  TIMES.  By  Fanny  Elizabeth  Burnett.  This  is  an 
lutcresting  memoir  of  a  devoat  Christian  lady,  memora- 
ble not  only  for  her  virtues,  but  her  birth  and  fortunes. 
The  dautfhior  of  the  celebrated  Priuce  of  Orange,  William 
"f  Nassau,  the  wife  of  Prince  Frederic  IV.  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  the  mother  of  Frederic  Y.,  whoso  ambition  and 
misfortunes  and  those  of  his  wife  the  beautiful  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  have  made  his  same  fa- 
mous. Loaiso  Juliane  had  an  important  part  to  play  in 
the  stirring  a^irs  of  her  time.  How  well  she  did  it 
through  her  long  and  useful  life  is  faithfully  portrayed 
in  this  memoir. 

THE  WAY  TO  LIFE.  SermoTis.  By  Thomas  Guth- 
rie, P.  D.,  author  of  "Gospel  in  Ezokiel,"  etc.  etc.  A 
clear  and  energetic  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  written 
:n  the  forcible  and  earnest  style  peculiar  to  the  author. 
Dr.  Guthrie's  works  are  among  our  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  religious  literature.  - 

TONY  STARRS  LEGACY:  or.  Trust  in  a  Covenarit- 
kiepijiff  God.  By  the  author  of  "Win  and  Wear." 
Among  the  various  books  issued  for  children,  this  will 
I'O  found  ono  that  is  both  interesting  and  improving. 
The  story  is  told  in  an  animated  and  agreeable  manner, 
and  will  certainly  please  those  for  whom  it  is  written. 

BERTIE  LEE.  A  story  which  we  are  told  is  one  lite- 
rally of  facts,  making  it  of  course  the  more  valuable, 
while  the  narrative  is  none  the  less  interesting.  It  is  a 
boy's  book,  and  its  object  is  to  show  the  faithfulness  of 
God  in  caring  for  those  who  "commit  their  ways  to 
Him." 

From  "Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  Martiex,  Philadelphia : — 
THE  BOY  FRIEND:  or,  All  Can  Help.  By  Aunt 
Friendly,  author  of  "Timid  Lucy,''  "Fidgety  Skeert," 
etc.  The  writer  of  this  pleasant  and  useful  little  book 
has  been  long  known  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
I  he  happiness  of  childhood.  Her  really  pious  and  yet 
very  entertaining  stories  seem  to  flow  out  from  her 
warm,  full,  sympathizing  heart  and  mind  as  sponta- 
i.eously  as  the  pure,  refreshing  water  from  a  living 
^  pring.  We  commend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  parents 
who  wish  to  have  their  children  read  what  will  do  them 
t'ood  while  giving  them  pleasure. 
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Godet's  Ladt's  Book  for  July. — First  number  of  the 
thiriy-third  year  of  publication — Vivot  Sef/inal  We 
continue  our  labors  with  unabated  energy,  and  will 
continue  in  future,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  to  pub- 
lish the  best  Lady's  Book  in  the  world.  Read  the  no- 
tices on  the  cover  of  this  month,  and  we  have  at  least 
five  thousand  more  of  the  same  tenor.  "Summer"  is 
the  appropriate  title  of  the  very  pretty  plate  we  now 
publish.  It  is  a  companion  to  the  plate  entitled  "Win- 
ter," published  in  onr  last  December  number. 

Can  there  be  anything  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
cnr  lady  subscribers  than  the  beautiful  fashion  for  this 
month?  It  is  graceful  and  truthful.  The  dresses  have 
all  been  selected  for  the  particular  month,  and  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  the  seaside  or  watering-places. 

"  What  O'clock  ?"  is  an  original  domestic  design,  and 
one  of  the  many  we  have  published  calling  back  tho 
recollections  of  our  childhood. 

8* 


The  literary  matter  In  this  number  is  all  that  can  bo 
desired.  Our  numerous  wood-cut  illustrations  will 
furnish  amusement  and  work  for  our  fair  readers  uiitil 
our  August  issue. 

A  New  Sensation.— The  public  will  be  glad  to  learn, 
and  partif uliiily  our  own  subscribers,  that  Sheldon  & 
Co.  have  in  press  a  new  novel  by  Marion  Harland,  au- 
thor of  "Alone,"  "Moss  Side,"  "Hidden  Path,"  and 
"Nemesis."  This  lady  is  too  well  known  by  her  novels 
and  by  her  contributions  to  the  Lady's  Book  to  need 
any  praise  from  us.  Her  works  breathe  au  air  of  reflne- 
meut  and  purity  which  are  characteristic  of  the  lady 
who  writes  them.  "Miriam"  will  be  the  title  of  the 
new  novel,  and  we  shall  hail  its  advent  with  great 
pleasure,  and  also  offer  it  for  sale  to  our  subscribers  at 
the  publishers'  price. 

Commence  your  subscriptions  now.  A  new  volome 
commences  with  the  July  number ;  a  very  good  time  to 
subscribe.  In  the  six  numbers  from  July  to  December 
are  comprised  all  the  fall  and  winter  fashions — cloaks, 
mantles,  furs,  bonnets,  articles  for  winter  in  crochet, 
etc.  etc. 

A  sew  style  of  work  has  been  brought  out  in  Paris, 
which  is  called  Dicalcomanie,  or  the  art  of  decorating 
wood,  plaster,  porcelain,  alabaster,  ivory,  etc.  etc.  The 
art  is  very  simple;  you  have  only  to  take  a  picture 
representing  flowers,  birds,  or  landscapes,  which  you 
cover  entirely  with  varnish,  taking  great  care  not  to  go 
beyond  the  outlines  of  the  picture.  Place  the  picture 
thus  prepared  ou  the  article  yuu  wish  to  ornament ;  then 
cover  it  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  muslin  dipped  in  water, 
and  with  a  paper-cutter  press  it  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
design  to  adhere.  This  done,  remove  the  cloth,  and 
with  a  paint-brush  wet  the  paper,  which  will  then  come 
off,  leaving  on  the  paper  no  trace  of  the  picture,  which 
will  be  pressed  on  the  object  you  wish  to  ornament. 
Next  day  you  put  on  a  light  coat  of  varnish  to  brighten 
the  colors. 

We  find  this  description  in  a  French  work.  We  can- 
not vouch  for  its  accuracy,  as  we  have  not  practised  the 
art  ourselves.  The  work  from  which  we  took  this 
description  does  not  state  whether  The  varnished  side  of 
the  picture  is  to  be  placed  next  to  the  object  to  be  orna- 
mented, but  we  think  it  should  be. 

Knowledge  of  Geography  in  London. — We  have  re- 
ceived a  paper  from  London,  addressed,  "Godey's  Lady's 
Book,  Philadelphia,  New  York." 

JrDGE  Conrad's  Sacred  Poems.— An  elegant  volume, 
containing  the  Sacred  Poems  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  T. 
Conrad,  will  soon  be  published  by  subscription  in  this 
city.  A  portrait  of  the  author,  and  an  introduction  by 
George  H.  Boker,  Esq.,  will  add  to  the  value  and  interest 
of  the  work.  As  the  size  of  the  edition  will  be  limited  by 
the  number  of  subscriptions  received,  we  advice  those 
who  wish  to  secure  copies  to  send  their  names  to  Mr.  J. 
Alfred  Eisenbrey,  S14  Pine  Street. 

We  have  received  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  late  Hon. 
Robert  T.  Conrad,  executed  in  Sartain's  best  style,  which 
gives  us  the  man  as  he  lived.  It  is  a  splendid  work  uf 
art,  and  a  correct  portrait. 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book.  — Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it  Is  re- 
ceived, four  and  a  half  csnts. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

The  music  in  this  number  of  the  Book  introduces  the 
change  in  the  style  of  pablication,  according  to  the 
announcement  we  made  a  few  months  ago.  Since  that 
announcement  was  published,  we  have  received  several 
letters  of  approval  from  our  friends,  who,  we  trust, 
may  be  as  well  pleased  with  the  improvement  as  we  are. 
The  music  can  now  be  placed  before  the  piano  and  played 
from  as  easily  as  a  piece  of  sheet  music. 

Sabbath- School  Bell. — Horace  Waters,  New  York,  pub- 
lishes two  excellent  little  music-hooks  with  the  above 
title.  Each  is  complete,  and  contains  nearly  200  hymns 
and  tunes,  neatly  hound.  No.  1,  price  20  ceats ;  No.  2, 
25  cents.  Uniform  with  these  is  also  the  Day-School 
Bell,  arranged  in  similar  style,  30  cents.  Nearly  one 
million  of  these  books,  in  the  aggregate,  have  already 
been  sold. 

yew  Sheet  Music  for  the  Piano. — And  Eyes  will  Watch 
for  Thee,  a  pretty  ballad,  and  very  popular,  price  2.5 
cents.  When  the  Ship  Comes  In,  by  George  Mietzke,  a 
beautiful  song,  quite  operatic  in  style,  and  arranged  as 
a  Cavatina,  eight  pages,  40  cents.  The  Volunteer's  Mo- 
ther, same  composer,  a  touching  song,  with  handsome 
lithographic  title,  30  cents.  Our  Flag  is  There,  new 
anti-slavery  song — must  not  be  confounded  with  Tay- 
lor's song  of  same  name — 25  cents.  Union  Army  March. 
Fine  piece  by  Mietzke,  embellished  with  vignette  of 
McClellan,  Rosecrans,  etc.,  50  cents. 

Songs  and  Ballaiis — press  of  0.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston: 
There's  Music  in  thy  Heart,  Lassie,  beautiful  Scotch 
song,  by  R.  Bell.  Are  they  Meant  hut  to  Deceive  me  ? — 
polonaise.  Two  Lovers,  fine  song  by  Chopin.  Joshua's 
Courtship,  populars  oug.  Old  Massa's  on  his  Travels 
Gone.  The  Vacant  Chair,  hy  Newcomb.  Patriot's  Cho- 
rus, spirited  quartette,  by  Morris.     Each  25  cents. 

Also,  Neversink  Mountain  Polka;  Victoria  Quickstep, 
Hasse ;  Battle  of  Winchester,  Charles  Grobe  ;  each  25 
cents.  Forest  Rose  (Waldrochsen),  beautiful  nocturn, 
Theo.  Oesten,  3.5.  Transcription.  Long  Weary  Day,  Fritz 
Spindler,  35.  Sybille,  nocturn,  by  Richards,  35.  Undine 
Walizer,  fine  Waltz  hy  Trench,  nine  pages,  40.  Cujus 
Animam,  Rossini ;  splendid  transcription  by  Brinley 
Richards  of  this  famous  melody,  nine  pages,  40.  West 
End  Polka,  by  D'Albert,  50;  this  has  a  fine  fac-simile 
title-page  of  the  London  edition,  which  cost  about  $3. 

Songs,  etc.  ivoia  H.  M.  Higgins,  Chicago:  Scott  and 
the  Veteran,  fine  patriotic  song,  30.  Brother  and  the 
Fallen  Dragoon,  ditto,  by  Webster,  35.  Don't  be  Sor- 
rowful, Darling,  with  chorus,  30.  Softly  the  Moonlight, 
quartette  serenade,  30.  All  the  following  have  choruses: 
The  Union,  Now  and  Forever;  Our  Country's  Flag; 
Hattie  Bell;  Faithful  to  Thee,  for  a  low  voice;  List  to 
the  Bells  ;  Sleigh  Ride  Song  ;  Cottage  on  the  Lea  ;  Gentle 
Annie  Ray  ;  Rose  of  Evansdale,  by  Mr.  Higgins.  These 
are  all  pretty  ballads.     Each  25  cents. 

Also,  Seraphine  Waltz,  10;  Union  Brigade  Quickstep, 
10;  Union  Polka,  25 ;  Skating  Polka,  25,  pictorial  title ; 
Grasshopper  Galop,  pictorial  title,  35  ;  Glen  Polka,  beau- 
tifully arranged,  25;  Tit  for  Tat  Schottische,  by  Victor, 
25  ;  Grand  Marche  des  Wide  Awakes,  35,  a  splendid  com- 
position by  Victor.     All  the  above  are  fine  piece.s. 

Alljnusicalcorrespondenceand  orders  for  music  should 
be  addressed  to  Philadelphia,  to 

J.  Starr  Holloway, 

Skfletok  Flowers. — We  thank  onr  numerous  friends 
for  their  kinduess,  hut  have  now  received  enough  re- 
ceipts for  the  making  of  these  leaves. 


Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  pictures  and  statuary  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
this  year,  which  has  just  opened,  is  thronged  unusually 
with  gay  though  critical  visitors.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  exhibition  itself  is  far  superior  to  any  of  its 
predecessors  for  many  years,  both  in  the  number  of  the 
pictures  and  the  merit  displayed.  Landscapes  engage  a 
goodly  share  of  the  attention  of  artists  and  the  public, 
and  in  this  department  of  art  we  have  a  number  of  really 
very  able  painters.  Paul  Weber's  marked  style  renders 
his  pictures  known  without  any  reference  to  the  cata- 
logue, for,  indeed,  it  would  he  very  difficult  for  any  one 
acquainted  with  art  to  fail  to  recognize  the  hand  of 
Weber.  A  very  fine  picture  by  this  artist  is  one  taken 
from  Kelly's  Dam,  Germantown,  with  figures  by  Schus- 
sele.  There  is  Morau's  view  of  Fairmouul  Park,  one  of 
the  best  eflbrta  at  picture-making  of  our  environs  wf; 
have  yet  seen,  and  that  majestic  view  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  Bethlehem,  done  in  the  style  rendered  fa- 
miliar hy  "The  Heart  of  tho  Andes."  The  marine  pic- 
tures are  not  new,  tbougU  really  great.  Hamilton's 
two  splendid  efforts,  "What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Say- 
ing?" and  "New  York  Harbor,"  are  worthy  of  his 
fame,  now  so  widely  extended.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
conception  of  rare  poetical  power  and  effect.  A  ship- 
wreck near  Elizabeth  Castle  struck  us  as  being  bold  and 
admirable.  Lewis,  Williams,  Lambdin,  Rothermel,  Bon- 
telle,  and  other  American  arti.'iis,  have  some  fine  efforts, 
which  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 

A  YOCTKG  and  very  beautiful  lady  one  evening  wished 
to  make  an  impression  at  a  hall,  and  w.ent  to  her  aunt 
to  borrow  her  diamonds. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  aunt,  "you  are  young  and  beau- 
tiful;  I  am  pnssL  Who  needs  the  diamonds  most? 
However,  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you — lend  me 
your  face,  and  you  may  have  my  diamonds." 

Cost  of  Pickino  Strawberries.— The  editor  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  has  been  viisiting  a  strawberry  planta- 
tion in  Chicago,  of  some  eight  acres,  carried  on  hy  George 
Davis.  The  principal  berry  relied  on  for  a  crop  was  the 
Wilson's  Albany,  though  he  has  a  number  of  other 
varieties.  The  following  rule,  adopted  for  the  picking 
troop,  is  excellent.  The  editor  says  :  "  Anxious  to  leai  n 
something  about  the  cost  of  picking  and  marketing 
the  fruit,  we  asked  him  how  much  he  paid  per  quart  for 
picking.  *  I  do  not  pay  hy  the  quart ;  I  hire  by  the  day. ' 
'How  much  do  you  pay  per  day,  then?'  'Well,  you 
see,  I  'ave  made  this  harraugement— I  pay  those  that 
don't  whistle  two  shillings  per  day,  and  those  who  do 
whistle  I  pay  three  shillings,  for,  don't  you  see' — picking 
up  an  enormous  Wilson — 'don't  you  see  tliat  i/tliey  ''aw  * 
one  of  tht'se  'ere  in  their  mouth,  theij  can^t  whistle  t  Don't 
you  see  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  ?'  " 

An  officer  in  the  French  army,  dying,  left  a  widow, 
who  had  some  difficulty  to  get  her  claims  to  a  pension 
acknowledged.  Her  lawyer,  annoyed  by  her  pertinacity 
in  applying  for  the  pension,  said  one  day  to  her: — 

"  Why  do  you  not  apply  to  the  king  ?  He  will  grant 
your  pension  ;  it  is  a  mere  song." 

The  widow  presented  herself  before  the  king,  and 
showed  her  claims.  While  he  was  considering  thenr, 
she  was  humming  to  herself.  ■ 

"  Why  do  you  make  that  noise?"  he  inquired.  "  | 

"Sire,"  said  the  widow,  "they  told  me  the  pension 
was  a  mere  song  ;  I  was  trying  to  learn  the  air!" 

The  king,  pleased  with  her  wit.,  granted  the  pension. 
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JtrVEXILE  DEPARTMEXT. 

Articles  that  CftUdreii  can  mtike  for  Fancy  litirSt  or  /or 
Holiday  PrtJtents. 

RHBROIDEKED   CUATET.ATXB. 

J/irf<rirtfe.— Quarter  or  a  yard  of  purple  velvet,  brilliant 
and  plain  gold  bullioD,  purploand^old  gimp,  broiid  aud 
oarrow,  half  a  yard  of  each  yolluw  Amsh,  white  silk  for 
liniukT,  and  passe  me  nterie  corda  and  tassels  with  a  hook 
altaciied. 

This  elegant  little  appendage  to  the  dress,  large  enough 
to  contain  a  handkerchief  and  purse,  Is  deserving  of 
being  ft-*  generally  adopted  In  this  country  as  it  has  re- 
cently beeu  in  Paris. 


The  engraving  represents  it  perfectly,  althongh  our 
page  does  not  permit  us  to  give  it  on  a  largo  scale. 

The  thick  scroll  alone,  in  this  design,  is  raised  by  a 
ridge  of  Soss  silk  being  first  worked,  aud  the  gold  bul- 
lion being  laid  closely  and  evenly  over  it.  The  rest  of 
the  pattern  is  donein  a  manner  that  imitates  a  cord,  laid 
on.  Pieces  of  the  dead  gold  balliou  are  cut,  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  One  of  those  being 
sewi^d  down,  rather  across  the  lines,  the  succeeding  ones 
are  placed  always  within  half  the  length,  by  the  side  of 
the  last.  In  the  language  of  an  embroideress,  this  is 
termed  huU-polka  stitch.  The  series  of  small  scallops, 
forming  the  outer  line  of  embroidery,  is  merely  a  gold 
thread  laid  on.     The  spots  are  all  in  brilliant  bullion. 

Both  sides  of  the  Chatelaine  are  embroidered  alike. 
They  are  then  lined  with  white  silk,  and  sewed  together, 
except  at  the  top,  where  an  opening  of  about  three  inches 
i<:  left.  The  broad  gimp  edges  the  back  of  the  Chatelaine  ; 
the  narrow  one  the  upper  side.  The  cord  and  trimmings 
are  mode  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form  a  fasteuing 


for  the  bag,  without  appearing  to  bo  intended  for  that 
purpose.  The  hook  attaches  this  Chatelaine  to  the  waist- 
band. 

MI$CBLLA:7EOn3    AMUSBMP.XTS. 

To  Set  a  Coin/)ustible  Body  on  Fire  by  tite  Contact  of 

Wider. 
Fill  a  saucer  with  water,  and  let  fall  into  it  a  piece  of 
potassium,  weighing  about  two  grains.    The  potassium 
will  instantly  burst  into  flame,  and  burn  vividly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

To  make  Artificial  Lightning. 

Take  a  tin  tube,  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and 
in  which  there  are  several  holes;  fill  it  with  powdered 
rosin  (or  lyco podium),  and  wlien  shaken  over  the  fiame 
of  a  candle,  it  will  produce  the  exact  appearance  of  light- 
ning. 

Tfie  Silver  Tree. 

Put  into  a  decanter  four  drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
an<l  fill  up  the  decanter  with  distilled  or  rain-water, 
then  drop  in  about  an  oun«e  of  mercury,  and  a  piece  of 
zinc  wire  by  a  silk  thread,  fastened  to  the  cork,  and 
place  the  vessel  where  it  may  not  be  disturbed;  in  a 
short  time  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in  the  mo^t 
beautiful  arborescent  form,  resembling  real  vegetation. 

Green  Flame. 
If  a  spoonful  of  good  alcohol,  and  a  little  boracic  acid 
be  stirred  together  iu  a  teacup,  and  then  set  on  fire,  they 
will  produce  a  beautiful  green  flame. 

"The  "Wood  op  the  Cross." — The  Cross  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  made  of  four  kinds  of  wood,  sig- 
nifying the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  all  mankind; 
it  is  not,  however,  agreed  what  those  four  kinds  were, 
or  their  respective  places  in  the  Cross.  Some  say  the 
pure,  incorruptible  woods  were  the  palm,  the  cedar, 
the  olive,  and  the  cypress.  Instead  of  the  palm  and 
olive,  some  claim  the  honor  for  the  pine  and  the  box ; 
whilst  others  say  it  was  made  entirely  of  oak.  In  Cur- 
zon's  '*  Monasteries  of  the  Levant"  we  are  told  that  the 
ci?dar  was  cut  down  by  Solomon,  and  buried  on  the  spot 
afterwards  called  the  Pool  of  Bethesda :  that  about  the 
time  of  the  passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  the  wood  floated, 
and  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  the  upright  part  of  the 
Cross.  Another  account  states  the  wood  to  have  been 
the  aspen,  Since  which  the  leaves  have  never  ceased 
trembling.  It  was  once  believed  in  Scotland  that  the 
dwarf  birch  is  stunted  in  growth  because  the  rods  were 
formed  of  it  with  which  Christ  was  scourged.  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  in  Palestine,  the  olive  tree  still  flou- 
rishes as  it  did  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

MoRXiSG  PRAVER. — The  following  Is  meant  to  be  a 
companion  piece  to  the  well-known  evening  prayer  for 
children  beginning,  *'2^ow  I  luy  mo  down  to  sleep," 
etc.  :— 

Now  I  rise  from  off  my  bed, 
I  pray  the  Lord  for  daily  bread. 
Keep  me  from  sinful  tbouglit  and  deed, 
Be  with  my  steps  in  hmir  of  need. 
And  make  my  soul,  if  Thmi  do-st  take, 
All  clean  and'  pure  for  Je^^s'  sake. 

Cardiital  Richelieu,  after  writing  one  of  his  play*;, 
wished  Chapelain  to  put  his  name  ^o  it. 

"Give  me  your  good  name,"  he  said,  "and  take  rny 
purse." 
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SMALL  BRACKETED  VILLA. 
Designed  expressly  for  Godey's  Lady^s  Book  by  Samuel  Sloan,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


PEK.5PECTIVE   VIEW. 


This  little  villa,  so  picturesque  in  appearance,  would 
make  a  very  appropriate  residence  for  a  family  of  mode- 
rate size. 

The  round-headed  windows  and  porch  arcades  archi- 
tecturally forbid  the  use  of  such  a  pitch  as  the  main  roof 
has  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  this  pii^nancy  is  obviated 
by  the  truncation  of  the  latter,  thereby  agreeably  sub- 
duing the  otherwise  discord  and  composition. 


The  f.rst  Jloor  comprises  an  ample  hall  B,  12  feet  wide 
by  29  long,  to  which  entrance  is  effected  through  front 


piazza  A.  The  fine  drawing-room,  C,  which  is  entered 
on  the  right,  is  16  by  24  feet;  while  on  the  left  is  the 
dining-room  E,  and  kitchen  F,  respectively  15  by  17  and 
12  by  16  feet.  In  the  rear  of  the  hall  will  be  found  a 
snug  little  library,  12  by  12  feet  in  dimensions. 


The  second  fioor  contains  five  very  good  chambers, 
marked  I,  and  a  number  of  appendages,  such  as  closeih, 
etc.,  rarely  found  in  a  dwelling  of  this  magnitude. 

"Husband,  I  must  have  some  change  to-day." 
"  Well,  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the  children  ; 
that  will  he  change  enough,  any  how.'* 


GODEYS    ARM-CHAIR. 
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A  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  WE  CAN  SUPPLY. 

Godet'3  Bijou  Needle-Casp,  contaiDing  100  very  superior 
Diumouil  Drilled  Eyed  Needles.  PriL-e  25  cents,  and  one 
tliree  cent  stitmp  to  pay  posta^'e,  except  to  California,  Ore- 
Koo,  or  the  British  Provinces  ;  for  either  of  these  places  a 
ten  cent  stamp  must  bo  sent. 

Godey's  Pattern-Book  of  Embroideries.    Price  25  cents. 

Fresh  Fruits  all  the  year  round,  at  Summer  Prices,  and 
how  you  may  get  them.     Price  12  cents. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Shoemaker.  With  diagrams.  Price 
50  cents. 

Thirty  of  the  most  approved  Receipts  for  Summer  Beve- 
rages.    Price  12  cents. 

Gallery  of  Splendid  Engravings,  from  Pictures  by  the 
first  Masters.  Price  50  cents  each;  four  numbers  now 
rendy. 

The  Book  of  the  Toilet.    Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Make  a  Dress.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Nursery  Basket ;  or,  a  Help  to  those  who  Wish  to 
Help  Themselves.     With  engravings.     Price  50  cents. 

Mrs.  Hale's  new  Cook-Book.  With  numerous  engrav- 
ings.    Price  $1  00. 

Mrs.  Hale's  4545  Receipts  for  the  Million.     Price  $1  2;i. 

Godey's  Curl  Clasps.  Twelve  in  a  box.  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3.  Price  75  cents,  which  covers  the  postage,  except  to 
California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Provinces.  The  price  to 
cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places  is,  on  No.  1,  $1  20  ; 
on  No.  2,  $1  30 ;  on  No.  3,  $1  60. 

Godey's  Hair  Crimpers.  Each  box  contains  twelve,  of 
various  sizes.  Price  75  cents  a  box,  which  covers  the 
postage,  except  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. Tlie  price  to  cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places 
is  $1  20. 

Godey's  Copying  Paper,  for  copying  Patterns  of  Embroi- 
dery, etc.  Each  package  contains  sevei-al  colors.  Price 
25  cents.  A  ten  cent  stamp  will  be  required  to  prepay 
postage  on  this  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. 

Patent  Needle  Threaders.  A  valuable  article.  Price 
25  cents. 

Indestructible  Pleasure  Books  for  Children,  with  col- 
ored plates/  printed  on  muslin,  and  cannot  be  torn. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

Mrs.  Stephens's  Crocliet  Book.     Price  75  cents. 

The  Song  Bird  Fancior.  Every  lady  who  keeps  birds 
should  have  this  useful  book.     Price  23  cents. 

The  Ladies'  Manual  of  Fancy  Work,  by  Mrs.  PuUen. 
Price  $1  25. 

Poisons. — For  any  poison,  the  most  speedy,  certain, 
and  most  frequently  efficacious  remedy  in  the  world,  if 
immediately  taken,  is  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  ground 
mustard,  stirred  rapidly  in  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and 
drank  down  at  a  draught,  causing  instantaneous  vomit- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  vomiting  ceases  swallow  two  table- 
spooufals  or  more  of  sweet  oil  or  any  other  mild  oil. 

If  no  ground  mustard  is  at  hand,  drink  a  teacupfnl  or 
more  of  sweet  oil  or  any  other  pure,  mild  oil,  melted 
hog's  lard,  melted  batter,  train  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  any  of 
which  protect  the  coats  of  the  stumach  from  the  disor- 
ganizing effects  of  the  poison  ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  stomach  (the  mouths  of 
the  absorbents),  prevent  the  poison  being  taken  up  into 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Persons  bitten  by  rattle- 
snakes have  drank  oil  freely,  and  recovered.  These  are 
things  to  be  done  while  a  physician  is  being  sent  for. 

Dress  plainly;  the  thinnest  soap-bubbles  wear  the 
gaudiest  ct^lurs. 


'  General  Burkside. — A  splendid  and  reliable  portrait 
of  General  Burnside  has  just  been  published  by  H,  A. 
Brown,  3.')  Winter  Street,  Boston.  It  is  an  exquisite  line 
and  stipple  engraving.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Brown  gives  to  the  public  none  but  the  very  best  pro- 
ductions. The  beautiful  engraved  portrait  of  General 
McClellan,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Brown,  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  including  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  to  be  the  most  correct  one.  Buinside  is 
uniform  in  style.  Only  a  limited  number  of  these  por- 
traits are  printed  for  framing,  and  they  can  be  purchased 
only  at  "Brown's  Picture  Gallery."  Price  of  artist's 
proofs,  $1 ;  proofs,  50  cents.  This,  or  any  of  Mr.  Brown's 
fine  portraits,  will  be  seut  on  a  roller  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  by  him  of  the  amount. 

An  Excellent  Pen. — We  can  confidently  recommend 
the  Corrugated  Metal  Pens  made  by  G,  Baruon,  of  Lon- 
don, as  one  of  the  best  metal  pens  we  have  used.  They 
are  not  so  liable  to  spatter  or  corrode  as  the  ordinary 
steel  pens.  We  should  judge  from  our  own  experience 
that  they  would  be  an  excellent  pen  for  our  public 
schools,  and  to  all  parties  to  whom  economy  is  an  ob- 
ject, as,  from  their  anti-corrosive  qualities,  they  would 
be,  in  the  end,  one  of  the  cheapest  pens  in  use.  We  can 
furnish  them  at  one  dollar  a  box. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  L. — Sent  pattern,  April  22d. 

Mrs.  A.  Y.  C— Sent  pattern  23d. 

E.  K.— Sent  silk  23d. 

J.  A.  H.— Sent  pattern  25th. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  G.— Sent  pattern  25th. 

Miss  R.  D. — Sent  box  by  Adanis-'s  express  2Sth. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  L.— Sent  collars  29th. 

Mrs.  L.— Sent  braid  29th. 

Miss  K.  S.— Sent  pattern  30th. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  S. — Sent  pattern  by  Adams's  express,  May 
1st. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  L. — Sent  pattern  1st. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  E.— Seat   pattern  2d. 

Miss  M.  S. — Sent  pattern  2d. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  C— Sent  ludia-rubber  gloves  3d. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  W.— Sent  pattern  Gth. 

M.  H.  L.— Sent  nets  6th. 

Mrs.  A.  C— Sent  pattern  6th. 

Mrs.  A.  H. — Sent  box  by  Adams's  express  6th. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  B. — Sent  box  by  Howard's  express  Sth. 

Mrs,  E.  K. — Sent  articles  by  Kiuslcy's  express  9th. 

Miss  S,  N.  N. — Sent  articles  by  Adams'  express  Gth. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  E. — Sent  articles  by  Howard's  express  ICth. 

Mrs.  E.  B.— Sent  pattern  16th. 

M,  C.  A.— Sent  articles  by  U.  S.  express  16th. 

Mrs.  J.  McC— Sent  articles  16th. 

E,  L.  will  find  her  inquiry  answered  on  page  615  June 
number. 

M.  J.  T, — Every  inquiry  is  being  made  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  learning  the  art  from  written  instruction. 

A.  C. — Look  in  the  September  nun^ber  of  last  year,  and 
you  will  find  directions. 

Miss  D.  E. — We  do  not  know  the  residence  of  the  lady. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


L.  V.  D. — We  take  a  hearty  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
will  write  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain  positively. 

S.  0.  A. — See  any  Shaksperean  Glossary,  the  word 
"  App£tite.'* 

Mrs.  H.  A. — We  can  furnish  the  patterns  for  infant's 
wardrobe.     The  price  will  he  $5  for  the  set. 

A  New  Tork  Subscriber. — There  is  no  other  way. 
First  paint,  and  then  varnish. 


ClKiiiistrii  for  i\t  foung. 


LESSON  XXl.—icontinued.) 

493.  We  learn  from  the  preceding  experiments  that 
the  compounds  of  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia  respectively, 
with  sulphuric  acid — namely,  the  sidphates  of  these 
alkaline  earths — are  all  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water  ; 
whereas  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  soluble  under  these 
circumstances.  See  how  the  developments  of  our  ana- 
lysis agree  with  common  facts.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  a 
heavy  natural  stone ;  sulphate  of  strontia  the  same ; 
sulphate  of  lime  is  gypsum,  which,  when  burnt  in  order 
to  draw  off  water,  with  which  it  is  combined,  becomes 
plaster  of  Paris.  All  these  substances  are  impressed 
upon  our  minds  as  being  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  well-known 
Epsom  salt,  which  everybody  knows  to  be  soluble  in 
water. 

494.  Therefore,  supposing  magnesia  to  exist  combined 
or  mixed  with  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia,  is  it  not  evident 
we  might  extract  the  magnesia,  by  cautious  treatment, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  alcohol? 

495.  Form  some  more  chloride  of  barium,  sodium,  and 
calcium  respectively,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  :  first  of 
all,  in  evaporating  dishes ;  finally  transfer  the  evapo- 
rated contents  each  to  an  iron  spoon  respectively,  and 
apply  stronger  heat  until  fusion  occurs.  The  results 
will  be  dry  chloride  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium. 

496.  Try  now,  by  three  test-tubes,  the  varying  solu- 
bility of  each  of  these  chlorides  in  alcohol.  The  chloride 
of  barium,  it  will  be  seen,  is  completely  insoluble  ;  the 
chloride  of  strontium  almost  completely;  the  chloride 
of  calcium  perfectly  soluble. 

497.  Now  let  us  discard  strontium  and  its  chloride,  as 
furnishing  some  difficulties  of  separation  that  we  had 
rather  not  encounter  in  our  simple  course ;  but  let  us 
assume  lime  and  baryta,  or  at  least  ealcium  and  barium, 
to  exist  in  such  a  state  that  hydrochloric  acid  would 
dissolve  both,  yielding  a  mixed  chloride.  How  easy 
then  would  it  be  to  separate  the  two  metals  by  means  of 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
leaves  chloride  of  barium  untouched  ?  Were  we  to  enter 
very  extensively  into  considerations  of  the  means  by 
which  various  combinations  of  earths  might  be  separated 
from  each  other,  we  should  soon  plunge  into  the  laby- 
rinths of  analysis  further  than  very  young  chemists 
would  like  to  follow.  Without  further  remark,  there- 
fore, we  shall  leave  the  alkaline  earths. 

498.  They  are  all  thrown  down  from  their  neutral 
solutions  in  acids,  hy  means  of  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  Thus  we  have  oxalate  of  baryta,  of  stron- 
tia, and  of  lime  ;  but  of  these  three  the  oxalate  of  lime  is 
most  insoluble.  Hence  this  is  the  precipitating  agent 
par  excellence  for  lime,  provided  strontia  and  baryta  be 
absent. 

499.  Consider  now  what  was  stated  respecting  the 
proper  antidote  for  oxalic  acid,  230.     We  have  seen  that 


with  lime  it  constitutes  a  very  insoluble  substance— the 
oxalate  of  lime.  Can  lime,  therefore,  be  given?  No, 
because  itself  is  a  poison.  Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk), 
however,  is  no  poison;  and  chalk  mixed  with  water 
should  be  administered.  It  was  the  substance  adverted 
to  in  230. 

500.  Alumina  is  an  ej.rth  very  extensively  distributed 
throughout  nature:  thus,  for  instance,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  constituent  of  clays.  Nevertheless, 
for  our  present  purpose,  we  will  prepare  it  from  one  of 
its  crystallized  compounds — alum,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  earth  in  question,  and 
potash. 

501.  Take  some  alum,  dissolve  it  in  pure  water,  then 
add  to  it  a  solution  of  carbonated  alkali,  say  carbonate 
of  soda  (washing  soda).  A  gelatinous-looking  substance, 
aluraiDa  in  combination  with  wafer  (hydrate  of  alumina), 
will  fall.  Let  this  be  washed  with  abundant  hot  water, 
until  the  liquor  of  washing,  on  being  passed  through  a 
filter,  no  longer  leaves  a  stain  when  evaporated  on  a 
plate  of  glass. 

502.  Remove  a  little  of  this  hydrate  of  alumina,  and 
see  how  readily  it  dissolves  in  almost  any  acid,  also  in 
solution  of  potash  (liquor  potassse),  or  of  soda,  but  not 
in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda. 

603.  This  property  of  dissolving  in  alkalies  is  peculiar 
—amongst  the  earths,  at  least  amongst  all  that  we  shall 
discuss— to  alumina,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  separated 
from  them. 


Jfasljioiis. 


NOTICE    TO    LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  Vie  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  hy  checks  for  the  proposed  expert' 
diture,  to  be  addressed  to  Vie  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

Ko  order  icill  he  attended  to  linless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Piiblisher  will  be  account- 
able for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remiUing. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  k  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son ;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51 
Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the  most  celebrated 
establishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  k  Warden,  or 
Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase ;  therefore,  no  articles  will  he  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  final. 


FASHIONS. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASUION-PLATE  FOR 
JULY. 

Fiff.  1. — Snitablo  for  the  sea-side.  White  piqtU  dress^ 
boand  and  trimmed  with  black  braid  aod  buttons.  Tbe 
skirt  18  plain,  and  tho  body  resembles  a  riding  jacket, 
baring  revere  and  pockets,  and  the  sleeves  being  finished 
with  gauntlet  caffs.     Headdress  of  black  velvet  ribbon, 

Fiff.  2. — Child's  dress.  The  skirt  is  of  mauve  poplln- 
otte,  with  throe  flounces.  The  waist  is  white  muslin 
tucked,  made  square,  and  trimmed  with  Valenciennes 
lace.  The  sleeves  are  one  puff.  Over  this  is  worn  a 
little  green  silk  corsage,  which  consists  of  side  bodies 
onlf,  the  front  and  back  being  merely  straps  of  the  silk. 

Fiff.  3. — White  ground  grenadine,  embroidered  with 
Tiolet  flowers.  The  skirt  has  five  narrow  flounces  headed 
by  a  quilled  ribbon.  The  body  is  square,  and  trimmed 
al^o  with  quilled  ribbon.  Muslin  chemisette,  finished 
by  a  muslin  ruff.  I'ndersleeves  very  full,  edged  with 
a  ruff,  and  made  sufficiently  large  to  pass  the  hand 
through*    Belt  ribbon,  with  pearl  clasp. 

Fig.  4.— Dress  of  grenadine  barege.,  trimmed  with 
flounces  and  puffiug^s  buuud  with  Solferino  silk.  Body 
half  high,  and  worn  with  a  muslin  chemisette.  The 
sleeves  only  extend  to  the  elbow,  and  are  finished  with 
one  ruffle.  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and 
a  fancy  plume. 

Fig.  u.— White  piqtU  dres.«,  braided  with  black  mohair 
Ijraid.  Zouave  jacket,  with  vest,  and  finished  at  the 
nock  by  a  standing  braided  collar.  The  skirt  has  braided 
pieces  on  each  side  resembling  pouches.  Rice  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  green  ribboa  and  a  narrow  fall  of 
black  lace. 

Fig.  6. — Grenadine  robe  dress,  with  two  box-plaited 
ruffles.  The  body  is  low,  with  short  sleeves.  Fancy 
lace  fichu,  with  sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace  and  blue 
ribbons.  Belgian  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon 
and  a  fall  of  white  lace. 

LITTLE  GIRL'S  HIGH  GARIBALDI  COSTUME. 
(See  engraving,  page  20. ) 
StTlTABLE  for  a  child  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
Leogch  of  skirt,  thirteen  inches,  without  turnings  or  hem  ; 
length  of  shoulder,  six  inches;  length  of  sleeve-band, 
ten  inches;  length  of  wristband,  six  inches;  length  of 
neck,  tbirte^n  inches.  This  costume  may  be  made  in 
almost  any  kind  of  summer  material.  The  body  has  a 
pleat  down  the  front,  should  hang  over  in  a  loose  man- 
ner, and  may  be  fastened  up  the  front  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  or  buttons  and  button-holes.  It  is  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  shoulders  to  the  length  mentioned  above, 
and  gathered  into  the  band  at  the  waist,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  child.  The  sleeve  consists  of  nearly  a  straight 
piece,  gathered  together  at  the  join  to  the  size  of  the 
band,  and  the  band  placed  over  it.  This  band  may  bo 
trimmed  with  buttons  or  velvet,  or  both.  The  sleeve  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  is  put  into  a  band 
at  the  wrist.  In  sewing  in  the  sleeve,  let  the  band  come 
rather  forward.  A  sash  is  usually  worn  with  this  cos- 
tame,  placed  on  the  right  side. 

LITTLE  GIRL'S  LOW  GARIBALDI  COSTTSfE. 
(See  engraving,  page  21.) 
SciTABLE  for  a  child  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
Length  of  skirt,  twelve  inches ;  length  of  body,  fourteen 
inches  down  the  front,  one  aod  a  half  inches  on  the 
shoulder,  and  eleven  inches  under  the  arms  ;  length  of 
body  behind,  twelve  inches;  length  of  puff  for  sleeve, 
fourteen  inches;  depth  of  puff  for  sleeve,  five  inches; 


length  of  eleevo-band,  nine  inches.  The  dress  is  made 
to  fasten  behind — the  lining  by  means  of  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  the  loose  body  by  buttons  and  button-holes. 
The  sleeve  consists  of  a  full  puff  put  into  a  bund,  and 
trimmed  with  work.  A  small  pointed  epaulette  orna- 
ments the  top  of  the  sleeve.  A  sash  is  also  worn  with 
this  little  costume,  which  gives  it  a  dressy  and  pretty 
finish.  We  shall  not  enumerate  the  materials  that  this 
dress  may  be  made  of;  suflice  it  to  say,  it  would  look 
well  mado  in  anything  that  children  are  in  the  habit  of 
wearing. 

CHITCHAT  TTPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  JDLY. 

At  present  our  dress-makers  are  chiefly  engaged  on 
watering-place  toilets,  and  among  the  exquisite  speci- 
mens we  will  mention  several;— 

One  was  a  white  muslin  dress,  with  six  very  narrow 
rufiles,  embroidered  in  a  fretwork  pattern,  and  on  theedge 
of  each  was  a  ruching  of  rose-colored  ribbon.  The  flounces 
were  headed  by  a  puffing,  having  a  rose-colored  ribbon 
run  through  it,  The  body  and  sleeves  consisted  of  puffs 
and  rows  of  inserting,  with  rose-culored  ribbon  run 
through  the  puffs.  A  muslin  raff,  edged  with  narrow 
black  velvet,  finished  the  neck  and  sleeves  of  the  dress. 
The  waistband  was  of  embroidered  muslin,  lined  with 
pink  silk,  and  bordered  with  a  ruching  of  pink  ribbon. 
A  muslin  mantle  with  one  deep  flounce,  and  ornamented 
with  pink  ruchings,  was  intended  to  be  worn  with  this 
dress. 

Another  dress  was  of  clear  white  mnslin,  having 
three  rows  of  mauve  ribbon  laid  on  round  tlie  bottom  of 
tbe  skirt,  with  insertions  of  embroidery  between  the 
rows,  and  having  a  ribbon  laid  under  the  embroidery 
to  bring  out  the  pattern  to  advantage.  The  body  was 
formed  of  very  fine  plaits,  the  sleeves  long  and  very 
wide,  and  fastened  with  a  band  at  the  wrist.  The  sash 
was  of  mauve  ribbon  one-quarter  of  a  yard  in  width, 
and  tied  behind. 

Among  tho  less  elaborate  dresses,  and  more  suited  for 
ordinary  wear,  we  noticed  a  very  light  ground  grenadine, 
with  Magenta  ferns  thrown  over  it.  The  skirt  was 
trimmed,  just  above  the  hem,  with  crescents  of  Magenta 
silk,  fluted,  and  placed  close  enough  together  for  the 
ends  of  the  crescents  to  cross.  The  sleeves  were  quite 
close,  and  trimmed  with  narrow  crescents,  which  were 
also  placed  round  the  neck  of  the  dress.  Tho  waistband 
and  ends  were  of  Magenta  gimp.  To  wear  with  this 
dress  was  a  shawl  of  gray  grenadine,  with  a  border  of 
Magenta  fern  leaves. 

Another  very  stylish  dross  was  of  black  grenadine, 
with  three  fluted  flounces  of  gray  grenadine,  waved  np 
on  tho  right  side.  These  flounces  were  headed  by  a 
thick  piping  of  Vesuve  silk.  The  body  bad  three  nar- 
row fluted  ruffles,  resembling  a  bertha  at  the  back,  and 
In  front  the  right  side  crossed  over  the  left  to  the  waiut. 
The  sleeves  were  quite  small,  and  had  three  small  raf- 
fles put  on  as  chevemns.  The  waistband  wa.s  of  black 
silk  embroidered  with  Vesuve.  A  grenadine  shawl  was 
made  to  match  the  dress. 

Grisailles,  Chambfry  gauze,  grenadines,  and  such  tis- 
sues are  much  in  favor,  and  most  of  the  dresses  have 
shawls  to  match. 

Ribbons  play  an  important  part  in  the  making  up  of 
fashionable  toilets,  and  never  have  there  been  so  many 
tasteful  and  fancy  novelties  in  this  line  as  at  the  present 
season.  We  see  black  or  white  grounds  sprinkled  over 
with  tiny  buds  of  different  colors;  white  ribbons  with 
bright  edges,  and  the  Grecian  border  in  black.     Most  of 
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the  designs  come  in  two  width  ribbons,  one  very  wide, 
in  some  instances  one-quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  for  sashes, 
and  the  narrow  for  dress  trimmings.  The  checked  rib- 
bons are  particularly  bright  and  rich  in  quality.  Many 
of  the  sashes  are  tied  behind,  but  besides  them  we  see 
gimp  waistbands,  others  of  velvet  or  silk  embroidered, 
and  waistbands  with  clasps. 

The  favorite  styles  for  organdies  and  snch  materials 
seem  to  be  puffed,  plaited,  and  drawn  bodies.  They 
a:'e  made  both  high  and  low-necked,  and  are  drawn 
cro.sswise,  lengthwise,  or  drawn  only  to  form  a  yoke. 
Others  are  made  with  a  yoke,  and  the  bodies  plaited,  or 
tnckfed  on  to  the  yoke.. 

White  waists  of  every  imaginable  style  are  worn,  but 
among  the  prettiest  we  have  seen  are  some  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  Madame  Demorest.  The  front  of  one  was 
composed  of  box  plaits,  embroidered,  and  the  back  was 
very  fine  tucks.  The  sleeves  were  very  wide,  and  con- 
fined at  the  wrist  with  a  ruching  of  apple-green  ribbon  ; 
the  neck  was  finished  with  a  fluted  ruff.  These  waists 
could  be  worn  as  Garibaldies,  or  plain  waists  at  pleasure, 
but  the  former  is  one  of  the  favorite  styles  of  the  season, 
and  suitable  for  all  materials. 

Gored  skirts  are  much  worn,  especially  tor piqrti  and 
such  materials,  and  the  skirts  are  very  full  and  training, 
as  that  most  decidedly  gives  grace  to  the  figure. 

For  the  seaside,  quilting  dresses  are  very  suitable; 
they  are  either  plain  white,  striped,  or  sprinkled  over 
with  field  flowers.  Buff,  mauve,  white,  and  various 
shades  of  tea-colored  pifyHif*  are  also  much  liked.  Zouave 
jackets,  very  highly  ornamented  with  red,  white,  or 
black  braid,  are  generally  made  for  these  dresses.  We 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  black  braiding,  and  pro- 
nounce it  decidedly  the  most  distingue.  Mohair  braid 
i.s  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  skirts  are  also 
braided  in  various  styles,  some  en  tahlier,  others  just 
above  the  hem,  and  others  as  seen  in  Fig.  5  of  our  fash- 
ion-plate, which  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
style  of  pif/ut!  dress. 

Embroidered  peignoirs  are  always  fashionable;  some 
have  deep  capes,  and  the  trimmings  are  lace,  velvet,  and 
ribbons.  For  plainer  dresses  we  have  seen  nothing 
prettier  than  the  fine  French  lawns  and  organdies  in 
white  and  neutral  grounds,  powdered  over  with  little 
dots  and  figures,  or  sprigs  of  flowers  of  the  loveliest 
colors.  Plain  cambrics  are  also  much  sought  after,  and 
are  very  stylisli,  either  braided  or  trimmed  in  Grecian 
pattern,  with  a  very  wide  white  braid,  just  above  the 
h«m.  Most  of  these  materials  are  made  up  in  Garibaldi 
shirts  or  waists,  and  the  skirts  are  open  and  scalloped 
np  at  each  breadth  to  show  the  handsome  worked  skirt 
underneath.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  should  be  bound 
with  a  white  braid. 

For  negUg- ,  many  ladies  are  wearing  loose  jackets  of 
nansook  or  muslin,  trimmed  with  rufiSes,  embroidery,  or 
pufiBngs. 

For  our  juvenile  friends  there  are  a  great  many 
pretty  costumes.  The  latest  styles  for  coats  for  children 
of  both  sexes  are  short,  tight  sacks  with  revers,  or 
braided  in  imitation  of  revers,  long  sacks  with  little 
square  capes,  or  a  coat  with  large  cape,  or  loose  sacks 
slashed  at  the  side,  with  pockets  and  large,  pointed 
collars.  The  coats  are  all  bound  with  Marseilles  braid, 
and  very  richly  braided  or  chain-stitched  with  white, 
red,  or  black.  Infants'  cloaks  are  also  of  ptquc^  a  long 
sack  with  Talma  cape  bonud  and  braided  with  white.- 

Children  from  two  to  five  are  wearing  piqui  dresses, 
low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  made  like  a  loose  sack,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  with  a  cord  and  tassel.    They  arc 


made  bias,  and  have  little  pockets.  They  are  either 
bound  or  hemmed,  and  very  beautifully  braided  or 
chain-stitched.  We  noticed  one  particularly  pretty, 
braided  in  scarlet,  the  design  being  negligi  bows,  and 
the  cord  and  tassel  scarlet  and  white.  With  this  style 
of  dress,  Zouave  jackets  are  worn  on  the  street,  and  the 
effect  is  very  pretty. 

For  girls  from  four  to  ten  there  are  Garibaldi  coats  of 
black  silk,  or  white  muslin,  braided  or  trimmed  with 
fancy  braid.  Garibaldi  dresses,  both  low  and  high- 
necked,  are  worn  by  girls  and  boys ;  it  is  a  very  nice 
style  for  wash  goods,  and  can  be  made  up  very  plainly 
or  very  expensively.  Rich  ribbon  sashes  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  tlie  costume. 

For  boys  the  buff  and  tea-colored  jyiqw's  and  black 
and  white  checks  are  the  most  suitable  materials.  The 
latter  are  trimmed  with  velvet  of  two  widths,  put  on  in 
diamonds  intersecting  each  other,  or  in  Gi'ecian  pattern 
with  three  buttons  in  each  square.  The  piiquCs  are 
trimmed  with  white  Marseilles  braid  and  buttoni.  They 
are  made  with  Zouaves  and  pointed  belts,  and  the  skirt 
laid  in  very  large  box  plaits. 

Little  girls  are  wearing  white  waists  with  fancy  silk 
or  velvet  bodies,  as  in  Fig.  2  of  our  fashion-plate,  with 
either  silk  or  thin  skirts.  One  of  the  newest  dresses  wo 
have  seen  is  of  lobelia  blue  silk,  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
cut  in  sharp  points,  and  trimmed  with  one  row  of  black 
velvet  and  one  of  quilled  white  ribbon.  The  body  is 
plain,  half  high,  and  bordered  by  a  ruche  of  white  rib- 
bon. A  pointed  bertha,  cut  in  one  piece  and  trimmed  to 
match  the  skirt,  is  on  the  body,  and  the  sleeves  are  one 
puff.  Pockets  are  set  on  each  side  of  the  dress,  trimmed 
with  velvet  and  ribbon,  and  round  the  waist  is  a  broad 
ribbon  sash,  tied  behind. 

We  have  lately  seen,  at  Mrs.  Ellis's  dress-making 
establishmeat,  No.  SOS  Broadway,  New  York,  some  very 
pretty  costumes.  Most  of  the  children's  dresses  were 
scalloped,  or  waved  at  the  bottom,  and  trimmed  with 
ruches  or  velvet  with  colored  edges.  The  ruches  were 
formed  of  two  and  three  shades  of  the  same  color,  or 
two  contrasting  colors.  In  some  cases  they  were  put  on 
bias,  or  sloping,  each  piece  being  about  one-quarter  of  a 
yard  long.  The  bodies  were  made  with  little  yokes, 
scalloped  and  trimmed  to  match  the  skirts.  The  wash 
dresses  were  all  braided,  and  liad  sashes  to  match. 
Among  the  prettiest  was  a  dress  for  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
which  we  thought  very  stylish.  The  skirt  was  of  buff 
cambric,  braided  en  tahlier,  with  black  braid.  Tbo 
Zouave  was  of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt,  rounded 
and  slashed  at  the  hips,  and  elaborately  braided  with 
black.  Under  the  Zouave  was  a  Vihite  pique  veste,  which 
was  as  long  in  front  as  the  Zouave,  had  little  pockets  on 
each  side,  and  was  also  braided  with  black.  The  black 
braid  should  be  well  boiled  before  used  ;  it  will  then 
wash  as  well  as  the  material  it  is  on. 

We  have  said  so  much  about  hats  that  we  shall  only 
mention  a  couple  which  struck  us  as  very  peculiar.  One 
was  a  gray  straw,  resembling  a  boy's  cap,  with  a  sepa- 
rate vizor  set  on  behind.  This  hat  was  trimmed  with' 
black  velvet  and  field  flowers.  The  other  was  a  white 
straw,  not  having  a  distinct  crown  and  brim,  but  the 
brim  ran  gradually  up  to  a  peak,  fi'om  which  came  a 
long  maroon  tassel.  Wide  ribbon  streamers  are  worn 
at  the  sides  of  the  hats. 

Shawls  of  everj'  variety  are  worn  ;  grenadines  with 
fancy  borders,  harcge  with  silk  stripes  of  various  sizes, 
and  numerous  other  styles  in  thin  tissues,  very  pretty 
for  street  wear,  and  very  convenient  for  a  watering-place 
wrap.  Fashion. 
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THE  ALICE  MAUD  DRESS. 


Grisaille  dress,  which  is  a  mixed  gray  material,  made  with  a  box-plaited  trimmms,  extending 
round  and  up  the  front  of  the  skirt,  and  formins;  lapels  on  the  front  of  the  body  and  a  bertha  at 
the  back.  Mantle  of  tlie  same  material,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  aud  box  plaiting,  (xray  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  aud  roses. 
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THE  ALBERTINA  DKESS. 


Watering-place  dress,  made  of  Satin  de  Mai.  White  ground,  with  linked  rings  of  porcelain 
blue.  Four  flounces  are  on  the  skirt,  and  the  front  is  made  en  tablier,  with  tlie  flounces  extending 
to  the  waist ;  the  edges  of  tlie  flounces  are  concealed  by  a  pufling.  Faue/  lace  fichu.  Rice  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  blue  ribbon. 
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EL  ESPAGNIOLA. 


fFrora  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Caaal  Street,  New  York.     Drawn  hy  L.  T  VoruT,  from  actaal 

articles  of  costume.] 


This  truly  beautiful  article  is  made  entirely  of  white  barege,  but  of  course  any  of  the  season- 
able tissues  may  be  employed.  It  is  a  shawl,  with  the  volante  headed  by  a  ruff,  drawn  through 
the  middle.  At  the  neck  it  is  gathered  into  two  or  three  plaits,  which  adjust  its  sliape  to  the 
shoulders;  these  are  confiued  in  place  by  a  neat  p.assementerie  of  the  same. 
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PALETOT  FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 


Made  of  light  summer  doth,  and  braided  with  black  braid. 
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NAMI  FOE  MARKING. 


OPERA  HOOD. 


Make  a  chain  of  90  stitches.  Then  knit  one  row  across,  then  seam  a  ron-,  knit  a  row,  seam  a 
ro-w,  knit  a  row  ;  then  join  the  white,  knit  a  row,  seam  a  row,  knit  a  row,  seam  a  row,  knit  a  row  ; 
join  the  Magenta  an.l  knit  a  row,  knit  a  row.  seam  a  row,  knit  a  row,  seam  a  row,  knit  a  row  ; 
join  on  the  white,  knit  a  row,  and  repeat  as  ahove  nntil  you  Imve  nine  rows  of  Macenta  and  eight 
of  the  white.     On  the  hast  row  of  Magenta,  slip  and  bind  off,  holding  the  stitches  tight. 
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DARNED  SaUARE  NETTED  TIDY. 
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Commence  with  one  stitch  at  the  corner,  and  increase  hy  darning  two  in  one  at  the  end  ot 
each  row,  nntil  you  liave  done  the  required  widtli  for  the  tidy,  and  then  keep  on  to  that  width 
until  the  required  length  is  obtained. 
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BORDER  m  WAVY  BRAID  AND  CTIT-OUT  EMBROIDERY. 


Those  ladies  who  have  not  a  preat  deal  of  leisure  at  their  command,  will  find  the  employment 
of  the  wavy  braid  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  more  elaborate  labors  of  the  needle,  and  that 
patterns  arranged  for  tlie  purpose  in  which  a  moderate  degree  of  the  cut-out  work  is  introduced 
produce  a  very  good  effect.  Tlie  one  we  are  now  giving  is  suitable  for  various  purposes,  but 
especially  for  an  underskirt  to  be  worked  over  a  broad  hem.  The  thin  under  lines  of  the  braid 
are  each  laid  on  separately  in  the  simple  curve  of  the  festoon,  the  upper  line  only  beini?  formed 
into  the  ornamental  rosette,  at  the  point  of  each  divi.;ion.  The  rosette  which  appears  within  the 
recess  of  each  festoon  is  commenced  in  the  middle,  the  last  end  being  slipped  under  the  crossings 
of  the  braid,  and  so  concealed.  Another  way  is  to  pass  the  ends  of  the  braid  through  a  stiletto 
hole  made  in  the  material,  and  fasten  them  "down  at  the  back.  The  holes  are  all  in  the  cut-out 
embroidery,  having  a  well-raised  sewn  over  line  all  round  them, 
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EASTERN  RAMBLES  AND  REMINISCENCES. 


EGYPT. 

There  's  a  rr\lm  on  the  breast  of  the  musical  wavelota  ; 

The  sun  smiles  amid  the  blue  skies ; 
The  dolphins  are  playing,  the  flying  fish  straying. 
The  petrels  no  more  on  the  green  billows  ri&e. 

Anonymous. 
Throngs  !  I  see  ye  on  the  strand, 
As  the  steamer  nears  the  land  ; 
Some  mi^ht  Fortune's  favorite  seem, 
Pome  on  pride  or  pleasure's  stream  ; 
Others,  marked  by  weary  care, 
Labor's  rugged  livery  wear. 

ME3.  SlOOCIlXET. 

But  whoso  entoreth  within  this  town. 

That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Pisconsotale  will  wander  up  and  down 

'Mid  many  things  unsijfhtly  to  strange  e'e; 

For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily: 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  iu  dirt ; 

Ko  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanliness  of  surtout  or  shirt. 
Though  sheut  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  unwashed, 
unhurt. — BtRo.s's  ChiUU  Harold. 

"  Land  ahead  !"  was  shouted  by  the  look-out 
man,  just  as  morning  dawned ;  and  had  I  not 
anticip.ited  somethiiif;  grand  and  almost  sub- 
lime in  the  first  view  of  Egypt,  I  think  tliat  it 
is  probable  the  announcement  would  have  been 
disregarded  on  my  part ;  for  what  with  the  heat, 
the  mosquitoes,  the  noise,  and  the  .anxiety  to 
get  the  first  glimpse  of  its  shores,  my  slumbers 
were  anything  but  sweet  and  refreshing. 

I  h.ad  mused  and  wondered,  and  mused  again, 
until  my  imagination  pictured  Egvpt  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  tliat  as  I  tossed  about  in  my  ham- 
mock, my  dreams  were  of  its  palaces,  its  obe- 
lisks, and  its  colossal  statues.  Mighty  sphinxes, 
with  severe  aspect  and  outstretched  jaws, 
guarded  the  sacred  river,  and  frowned  upon 
those  th.at  dared  to  approach  its  .alluvial  banks  ; 
towering  obelisks  lined  its  streets,  like  modern 
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lamp-posts  ;  e.ach  house  was  a  palace,  guarded 
by  colossal  figures  with  clenched  fists,  and  long 
night-caps  like  jelly-bags,  that  seemed  ready 
to  start  from  the  door-ways  after  the  offending 
being  that  intruded  upon  them.  Then  I  wan- 
dered in  h.alls  deserted — lined  by  pillars  with 
ugly  capitals,  and  figure-inscribed  ceilings — 
their  very  walls  covered  with  quaint  and  stiff 
figures,  and  their  floors  with  dazzling  mosaics. 
Then  methoucht  I  s.ailed  upon  the  Nile,  and 
gazed  upon  high-built  temples,  marbled  cities, 
and  pyramids,  where  the  sacred  Ibis  dwelt, 
and  Apis  was  worshipped  with  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  age.  There  priests  with 
sacred  wands  and  torches  minister  to  the  sound 
of  silver  cymbals ;  and  here  the  sacred  lotus- 
flowers  crown  the  holy  stream  that  glides  among 
feathery  palm-trees,  and  innumerable  villages 
peopled  by  a  race  that  worshipped  dogs,  cats, 
owls,  beetles,  crocodiles,  and  .apes. 

"Who  has  not  heard,  where  Egypt's  realms  are  named. 
What  monster  gods  her  frantic  sons  have  framed  ? 
Here,  Ibis  gorged  with  well-grown  serpents;  there. 
The  Crocodile  commands  religious  fear. 
Through  towns  Diana's  power  neglected  lies. 
Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise; 
And  should  you  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  time 
Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime. 
Religions  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes. 
Where  every  orchard  is  o'errua  with  gods!" 

There  before  us,  and  on  our  starboard  quar- 
ter, w.as  a  low  sandy  shore,  so  low  I  could  scarce 
discern  it  w.as  land  ;  and  all  the  expanse  was 
sandy  and  low — no  towering  obelisks  or  mighty 
sphinxes  broke  the  monotonous  line  of  co.ast. 
Is  tliis,  then,  Egypt,  the  scene  of  my  dre<ams — 
this  miserable-looking  shoal,  as  it  were,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sea?  Adieu,  ye  pride  of  pomp 
and  solemn  scenes,  if  this  is  all  thy  land  can 
boast  of  1 
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Ah  !  now  I  see  some  windmills.  Come,  that 
is  rather  more  cheering,  especially  as  there  is 
a  row  of  them,  and  their  sails  are  whirling 
round  at  a  tolerable  rate — but  still  this  is  mo- 
dern :  it  does  not  look  like  my  Egypt,  yet  again 
I  say  it  is  cheering,  because  it  looks  lively. 
Now  there  is  the  Arabs'  Tower,  standing  upon 
a  little  elevation,  and  the  new  lighthouse  on 
the  peninsula  of  Pharos,  which  was  once  an 
island  ;  yes,  and  there  is  Pompey's  Pillar  at 
last,  rising  behind  the  windmills,  and  a  forest 
of  masts  between  us  and  the  town  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  gun  that  we  have  just  fired  is  a  signal  for 
a  pilot — and  sure  enough,  here  he  comes  in  his 
huge  boat,  with  a  dirty  lateen-sail,  and  smoking 
liis  pipe  in  the  stern-sheets  as  unconcerned  as 
if  piloting  a  sliip  was  nothing  at  all ;  but  it  is 
no  easy  matter  for  us  sailors  to  get  into  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  without  the  assistance  of 
a  pilot,  because  the  entrance  is  so  narrow  and 
rocky.  He  is  a  queer-looking  man,  with  one  eye, 
and  is  dressed  in  a  dirty  cloth  jacket,  and  blue 
cotton  trousers  confined  round  the  body  by  a 
colored  shawl,  in  which  his  knife  is  stuck,  ready 
for  anything  from  a  sheep's  throat  to  a  Chris- 
tian's heart  or  a  piece  of  spunyarn.  His  head 
— and  such  a  head — is  covered  with  a  greasy 
tarboosh  or  skull-cap  of  red  cloth,  with  a  blue 
silk  tassel  hanging  from  the  crown  ;  and  his 
feet  are  encased  in  red  morocco  shoes,  turning 
up  at  the  toes.  As  the  boat  comes  nearer  we 
can  see  his  bare  legs  peeping  out  from  under- 
neath the  folds  of  his  trousers  as  he  squats  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  his  one  eye  wander- 
ing restlessly  over  the  line  of  heads  that  are 
ranged  along  our  ship's  side.  Phew  !  there  's 
a  rage  he  is  in^the  boy  in  the  boat  has  done 
something  wrong  ;  see  how  he  beats  him  with 
the  tiller,  and  calls  him  all  sorts  of  names, 
among  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  hear:  "  Hhan- 
sirkebeer!"  (great  pig)  ;  "Hhamar!"  (ass); 
"Qu6bti!"  (a  Copt);  "Gemc-1  megnottn!" 
(mad  camel — a  very  reproachful  term)  ;  "Fil !" 
(elephant);  "Kelb!"  (dog);  mixed  with  a 
perfect  torrent  of  words,  from  which  I  can  just 
catch  those  of  "mfikdaf"  (an  oar),  and  "bahh- 
I'ieh"  (sailing)  ;  and  by  his  gesture  therefore 
conclude  that  all  this  row  is  because  the  boy 
did  not  get  out  the  oars  and  pull  the  boat,  as 
she  was  not  sailing  fast.  It  is  truly  astonishing 
to  witness  these  people,  at  times  receiving 
misfortunes  with  the  utmost  calmness  of  de- 
meanor, while  a  mere  trifle  will  raise  such  a 
tornado  of  passions  in  them  that  even  Moham- 
med could  scarce  quell.  Only  let  an  unlucky 
slave  bring  in  a  nargehel  tbat  does  not  draw 


well,  or  sneeze  or  cough  so  as  to  distcrb  a  reve- 
rie, or  commit  some  such  trifling  error,  and  if 
he  escapes  blows,  he  may  bless  his  stars  and 
Mohammed,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  be  pretty 
well  abused,  and  called  everything  that  is 
thought  degrading,  from  a  dog  to  an  elephant, 
or  a  Copt  to  an  infidel  (Christian). 

At  last  old  Zain-el-Abedin  (the  star  or  orna- 
ment of  the  devout)  stands  upon  the  deck,  and 
after  making  a  most  profound  salaam  to  the 
captain,  he  takes  his  station  aft,  and  communi- 
cates his  directions  to  the  master.  Poor  fel- 
low 1  he  has  got  among  a  sad  lot,  for  those 
midshipmen  around  him  are  mischievous  fel- 
lows. Already  his  tarboosh  is  doomed,  and  his 
pipe  has  received  a  fresh  supply  of  tobacco  and 
gunpowder,  covered  with  stale  ashes,  while  he 
has  gone  forward  to  see  the  channel  is  clear. 
Back  he  comes,  and  takes  his  pipe  to  muse 
again.  He  draws  and  puffs  ;  it  is  no  use.  He 
thinks  it  has  gone  out,  so  he  strikes  a  Incifer- 
match  against  liis  heel,  and  applies  it  to  the 
pipe-bowl,  giving  a  most  vigorous  draw  at  the 
same  time.  The  gunpowder  ignites,  and  jerks 
the  old  man's  head  back  with  a  force  tbat,  no 
doubt,  he  remembers  to  this  very  day,  if  he  is 
alive  ;  and  he  vents  his  indignation  on  the  laugh- 
ing mids'  by  a  volley  of  abuse  in  Arabic,  wliich 
only  makes  them  laugh  the  more.  Presently 
the  sly  old  fox  calls  one  of  them  to  liim,  and 
whispers  a  word  in  his  ear ;  the  middy  nods 
his  head  and  dives  below,  the  old  man  mutter- 
ing, "Taib,  taib  keteer"  (good,  very  good), 
and  looking  as  delighted  as  it  is  possible  to 
fancy  he  could  look,  strokes  his  beard,  and 
again  says  "taib."  The  mystery  is  soon  solved  ; 
the  middy  appears  with  a  glass  of  grog ;  and 
the  old  man,  having  proved  to  his  satisfaction 
that  it  is  a  very  comfortable  one,  returns  the 
glass,  and  says — "Room,  vary  taib!  bono! 
multo  bono !  Inglesi  vary  taib !  me  multo 
taib!"  each  ejaculation  in  praise  of  the  rum, 
the  English,  and  himself  being  accomp.inied  by 
a  nod,  a  wink  of  his  one  eye,  and  a  slap  on  his 
girdle,  which  really  was  so  extremely  ludicrous 
that  it  was  impossible  to  help  laughing. 

Presently  we  passed  Marrabut,  a  battery 
erected  by  the  viceroy  on  a  miserable  rock  of 
sandstone,  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Alexandria,  and  dropped  our  anchor 
close  to  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  was  moored 
near  the  entrance.  It  consisted  of  ten  line-of-  l^ 
battle  ships,  two  frigates,  two  steamers,  and  "i 
several  small  craft ;  and  the  harbor  also  con- 
tained several  merchantmen  of  all  nations,  and 
plenty  of  caiques  and  boats. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  red  flag  of 
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the  Star  and  Crescent,  mingled  with  tlio  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  "that  tlag  wliioh  has  braved  a 
thousand  years,  the  battle,  and  the  breeze," 
Doating  aiuidst  a  forest  of  masts ;  the  round 
stems  of  the  Egyptian  vessels  contrasting  with 
our  square  ones  ;  their  sentries  pacing  the  deck 
with  dirty  white  cotton  trousers  that  were  too 
full  to  be  mistaken  for  English,  and  too  scanty 
for  Egyptians,  and  their  red  tdihooshcs  and 
brown  faces  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  their  coun- 
try ;  while  the  slovenly  manner  they  "carried 
arms,"  as  an  officer  came  alongside,  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  neat  blue  woollen  cap  of 
the  English  marine,  with  the  leathern  peak 
(now  abolished),  and  the  smart  rap  that  an- 
nounced he  had  "carried  arms." 

As  soon  as  the  quarantine  officer  had  been 
alongside,  and  satisfied  himself  that  we  could 
be  allowed  on  shore,  we  jumped  into  a  boat, 
and  were  soon  pulling  towards  the  quay. 

When  we  landed  it  was  midday,  the  heat 
intolerable,  the  confusion  of  tongues  immense, 
and  the  collection  of  donkeys  and  one-eyed 
boys  prodigious.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  an 
event  to  see  some  English  again,  a  treat  they 
had  not  experienced  for  at  least  five  days,  wlien 
the  Oriental  Company's  vessel  disgorged  her 
cargo  for  India,  and  left  the  donkey-drivers  to 
employ  their  time  as  they  chose  best.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  greeting  we  received  from  the  bipeds 
and  quadrupeds,  we  were  beset  with  swarms  of 
llies  that  gave  us  no  peace. 

In  vain  we  protested  that  we  would  walk  to 
the  English  hotel ;  it  was  no  use.  We  heard, 
"  I  say,  master,  mifie  good  juckass  !"  and  then 
rush  would  come  a  donkey  on  one  side,  which 
we  beat  off  with  our  cow-canes,  and  while  doing 
so,  we  were  bundled  on  to  one  of  the  beasts 
amid  yells  of  broken  English  and  Arabic  oaths 
from  the  disappointed  boys,  who  looked  out  for 
other  victims. 

On  we  went,  jostling,  trotting,  and  jingling 
along  the  narrow  streets,  so  gloomy  and  dirty 
that  we  almost  fancied  they  were  plague-in- 
fected. Now  we  frightened  a  crowd  of  small 
boys  by  onr  shouts,  for  Englishmen  never  ride 
quietly :  then  we  paused  at  the  stall  of  a  tobacco 
merchant  to  get  a  supply  for  the  smokers  of  the 
party  ;  a»d  finally  had  a  race  to  the  shop  of  a 
confectioner  to  taste  the  Egyptian  sweets. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
shed,  smoking  his  pipe  and  resting  his  elbow 
npon  the  low  table  where  his  sweets  were  ex- 
posed for  sale.  Before  him  were  a  basket  of 
oranges  and  a  water-bottle,  and  I  thought,  as  I 
sat  on  my  donkey  and  looked  npon  that  old 
man's   face,  with  its  placid  expression,  sur- 


rounded by  so  many  picturesque  objects,  that 
I  had  never  seen  anything  more  fit  for  a  sketch. 

After  riding  through  the  town,  we  arrived  at 
a  lot  of  mud  huts,  and  there,  in  the  centre  of  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  stood  a  tall  block  of  red  granite. 

Then  this  is  Cleopatra's  needle,  about  which 
we  have  heard  and  read  so  much  I  and  the 
prostrate  one  is  another  of  these  curiosities. 
For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  that  I  ad- 
mire all  that  is  beantiful  and  great  (I  do  not 
mean  huge),  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  make 
me  take  a  fancy  to  one  of  these  pet  needles. 

The  erect  obelisk  is  OS  feet  high,  7  feel  square 
at  the  top,  and  8  feet  at  the  base.  The  fallen 
one  is  64  feet,  its  base  is  8  feet  square,  and  its 
weight  about  240  tons. 

Obelisks  are  purely  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
were  placed  before  buildings,  in  pairs,  as  his- 
torical records,  to  let  people  know  when,  by 
whom,  and  for  what  purposes  the  buildings 
were  erected.  They  are  generally  cut  out  of 
granite,  and  have  always  been  found  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Nile,  while  the  pyramids 
are  always  found  on  the  western  banks  ;  the 
former  being  considered  by  Bonomi  to  be  sym- 
bolical of  the  rising  sun,  and  therefore  used  as 
decorations  for  the  habitations  of  the  living  ; 
and  the  latter  as  symbolical  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  consequently  prove  appropriate  for  the 
cities  of  the  dead. 

The  learned  in  these  matters  tell  us  that  the 
hieroglyphics  on  them  state  that  they  were 
originally  cut  at  the  granite  quarries  of  Syene, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  by  Thothmosis  III.,  a  cele- 
brated monarch  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  All 
we  can  say  about  the  matter — that  is,  to  those 
who  are  not  learned  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
figures  of  half  sleepy-looking  eyes,  half  starved- 
looking  arms,  fat  beetles,  enlarged  colons,  ugly 
geese,  quaint  pitchers,  angular  dogs,  plethoric 
magnified  leeches,  pot-hooks,  hangers,  and  a 
variety  of  other  extremely  bad  outline  figures 
called  denotic  and  hieroglyphic — is,  that  there 
are  three  lines  of  inscriptions  on  each,  face  of 
each  obelisk,  cut  into  the  granite  to  the  depth 
of  2i  inches.  The  savants  s,iy  that  the  central 
inscriptions  were  sculptured  by  Thothmosis  III. ; 
if  so,  I  hope  that  he  relished  the  amusement 
and  labor,  for  it  must  have  been  precious  hot 
work,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  not  very  satis- 
factory when  finished  ;  and  they  also  tell  us 
that  a  very  celebrated  monarch,  named  Sesos- 
tris,  or  more  properly  Rameses  II.,  added  the 
lateral  inscriptions. 

Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
lately  about  transporting  the  fallen  obelisk  to 
England,  which  every  one  knows  was  given  to 
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the  English  along  time  ago  (1820),  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  late  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  fact  is,  the 
obelisk  weighs  240  tons,  and  its  removal  would 
cost  the  nation  £15,000,  or  even  more ;  and 
after  all  it  really  is  not  worth  looking  at, 
much  less  having,  unless  to  macadamize  the 
roads.  It  is  well  to  say  that  "  as  a  relic  of  an- 
cient art,  as  a  memorial  of  two  of  the  most 
renowned  monarchs  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  trophy 
of  British  valor,  this  obelisk  is  without  a  paral- 
lel." It  sounds  well,  and  perhaps  there  is 
something  about  valor  that  strikes  home  to 
English  hearts — I  used  to  think  so,  until  I  saw 
the  Nelson  Monument  iu  Trafalgar  Square,  like 
another  Fompey's  Pillar,  misplaced,  and  a  sad 
memorial. 

But  we  must  really  get  away  from  this  place, 
and  scamper  over  the  hillocks  of  mud  to  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  ;  for  the  heat  is  oppressive,  the 
flies  troublesome,  and  the  children  clamorous 
for  backshees  (presents). 

Bang  goes  the  stick  upon  the  donkey,  and 


away  I  trot  to  the  jingle  of  an  old  chain  around 
his  neck;  the  children  run  until  out  of  breath, 
and  after  a  little  tronble  in  guiding  my  quad- 
ruped through  lanes  of  mud  huts,  where  misery 
iu  nearly  every  shape  presented  itself,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  base  of  the  mound  upon  which 
the  huge  pillar  stauds.  What  a  contrast  to  see 
that  beautiful  pillar,  and  capital  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  towering  above  all  around,  and  the 
rough  pedestal  desecrated  by  the  name  of  "  W. 
Thomson,  of  Sunderland,"  in  letters  at  least 
ten  inches  long.  If  people  do  not  feel  any  taste 
for  the  curiosities  they  are  shown,  that  is  no 
reason  they  should  destroy  the  romance  of  the 
thing  by  such  acts  of  Vandalism.  Who,  indeed, 
could  indulge  in  antiquarian  reveries  with  such 
a  romance-destroying  name  before  their  eyes  ? 

The  capital  of  Pompey's  Pillar  is  10  feet  4J 
inches  high,  the  shaft  G7  feet  8  inches,  and  the 
base  and  pedestal  are  21  feet  4  inches. 

Leaving  this  relic,  we  then  returned  to  the 
town,  aud  entered  the  English  hotel. 
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"Has  the  new  teacher  come  yet,  Oliver?"  I 
asked  of  my  lawyer  brother,  as  he  came  in  to 
tea  from  his  office,  one  evening  in  the  late  fall. 

"Yes,  Belle;  she  came  this  afternoon,  and 
went  immediately  to  Mrs.  Perry's,  where  I  had 
engaged  board  previously.  But  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  about  her  filling  the  situation  as  com- 
petently as  Miss  Parker  has  done.  She  is  so 
small — childish,  even,  I  thought.  She  isn't 
nearly  as  large  as  you,  Belle,  and  seems  quite 
delicate  and  slender.  I  'm  afraid  she  does  not 
know  what  she  undertakes,  for  she  said  this 
was  her  first  school ;  and  my  heart  misgives  me 
as  to  the  result  of  her  first  experience." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  her  so,  then,  brother," 
I  asked,  "  if  she  is  such  a  little  thing,  and  you 
do  not  think  she  will  be  able  to  govern  the 
larger  pupils  who  will  attend  the  winter  term  ? 
The  school  is  certainly  none  of  the  easiest,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  how  Jliss  Parker  got  ou 
so  smoothly  ;  but,  then,  she  was  a  regular  out 
and  out  'school-marm,'  with  twenty  years'  or 
more  experience  of  the  unruly  juveniles." 

"Yes  ;  aud  'tis  unfortunate  that  she  should 
fall  ill  just  now,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  an  experienced  teacher  at  this  season. 
But  Miss  Vernon  comes  well  recommended 
from  Mr.  lledbury,  of  Medbury  Institute,  where 
she  graduated  last  year,  1  believe,  aud  to  whom 


I  applied,  thinking  he  might  fnrnish  me  a 
teacher  from  his  seminary.  But  really  I  can- 
not say  much  for  his  choice!"  said  brother 
Oliver,  with  a  grave  and  doubtful  shake  of  the 
head,  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  tea-table, 
where  I  had  drawn  up  his  chair  while  he  had 
been  removing  his  overcoaf,  for  the  night  was 
chill  and  frosty  without. 

An  hour  later  we  had  finished  tea,  and  the 
servant  girl  had  taken  away  the  ti-ay.  I  was 
comfortably  installed  with  my  crochet  work 
near  the  grate,  while  Oliver,  having  drawn 
from  his  overcoat  pocket  a  book  of  poems  late 
from  the  press,  was  reading  aloud  to  me,  as  he 
ofteu  did  of  an  evening. 

We  were  very  happy,  my  brother  and  I, 
leading  our  quiet  life  iu  our  old  comfortable 
home.  There  were  only  we  two  left  of  a  family 
of  six  children  ;  he  the  eldest,  and  I  the  young- 
est. Our  parents  had  died  long  since,  and  we 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  to  his  niatnrer 
judgment  and  experienced  years  I  looked  up 
almost  as  a  child  does  to  a  parent's.  Being  the 
only  lawyer  in  the  place,  .and  consequently  the 
chief  man,  he  filled  many  an  important  situa- 
tion iu  town  affairs,  that  of  school  committee 
being  one  which  he  h.id  occupied  for  several 
years  ;  and  now  the  severe  illness  of  the  teacher 
had  created  a  vacancy  which  he  had  at  length 
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succee'ied  in  filling,  but  not  to  bis  entire  satis- 
faction, as  I  could  see. 

As  we  sat  thus  cosily  and  happily,  I  looking 
up  every  now  and  then  from  uiy  work  to  let  my 
eyes  rest  upon  Oliver's  fine  intellectual  face, 
listening  to  his  well- modulated,  clear  voice  as 
be  read,  and  noting  the  sparkle  of  his  blue 
eyes  as  he  came  to  some  particularly  fine  pas- 
sage, I  felt  a  thrill  of  happy  pride  in  thinking 
I  possessed  such  a  noble,  manly  brother. 

The  sharp  peal  of  the  door-liell  broke  in  upon 
us,  disturbing  our  quiet,  and  in  a  moment  Jaue 
showed  in  a  caller  in  the  person  ot  my  most 
intimate  friend,  Ellen  Perry,  a  young  lady  of 
my  own  age,  whose  bright  black  eyes,  raven 
tresses,  and  cherry  lips  I  had  often  fancied  had 
made  an  impression  upon  the  bachelor  heart  of 
my  lawyer  brother.  Of  course  the  reading  and 
the  crochet  work  were  laid  aside  at  her  entrance, 
and  she  and  I  were  soon  chatting  together  as 
glibly  as  usii.il  when  we  met. 

"  Oh,  you  should  see  the  new  school-teacher, 
Belle!"  exclaimed  Nellie,  iu  a  little  while — 
"  such  a  little  thing  I  and  she  can't  be  more  than 
eighteen  I  Why,  I  am  perfectly  astonished, 
Mr.  Oliver" — turning  to  my  brother — "that 
you  should  engage  so  young  and  undignified  a 
person,  and  for  the  winter  term,  too,  when  all 
the  great  boys  will  attend.  She  certainly  never 
will  be  able  to  manage  them  in  the  world,  and 
I  wonder  at  her  making  the  attempt.  I  told 
her  so  to-night  while  at  tea,  and  I  thought  I 
frightened  her  a  little,  though  she  only  smiled, 
asking  if  it  was  such  a  reiy  hard  school  to 
manage,  and  saying,  'It  certainly  was  not  a 
very  inviting  picture  I  gave  her,  and  that  Mr. 
Ilorton,  the  committee,  had  told  her  a  similar 
tale.'" 

"She  has  decided  courage  to  undertake  it, 
and  deserves  success,"  said  Oliver,  somewhat 
warmly.  "There  are  not  many  young  ladies 
but  would  waver  and  falter  at  the  thought  of 
going  from  home  to  teach  as  young  as  she  is." 

"  But  I  suppose  she  is  compelled  to  it,  and  is 
determined  not  to  fail,"  I  said.  "Really,  I 
have  a  curiosity  to  see  her,  and  shall  give  you 
a  friendly  call  by  to-morrow  eve,  Nellie,  when 
I  sh.all  be  sure  of  meeting  this  new  teacher ; 
and  perhaps  I  cau  persuade  my  quiet  brother 
to  accompany  me,"  I  added,  when  Ellen  rose 
to  go,  saying  she  could  not  possibly  remain 
longer  ;  she  liad  only  run  over  for  a  moment. 

Oliver,  of  course,  accompanied  her  home, 
though  she  persisted  she  was  not  afraid  ;  and 
after  they  had  gone  I  sat  planning,  as  I  had 
often  done,  about  those  two,  and  more  especially 
of  late,  since  I  myself  had  become  engaged  to 
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the  new  minister  at  Hapgate,  young  Herman 
Rutledge. 

The  next  evening  Oliver  and  I  went  over  to 
Mrs.  Perry's.  Nellie  was  delighted  to  see  me, 
as  we  had  not  met  since  the  previous  evening, 
a  whole  d.\v  intervening. 

"Miss  Vernon  is  in  her  room,  but  I  will  in- 
vite her  down,"  said  Mrs.  Perry,  Nellie's  mo- 
ther. "  Poor  young  thing  I  I  pity  her,  for  she 
looked  pale  and  tired  to-night  when  she  came 
from  school.  I  'm  afraid  it 's  too  much  for  lier, 
'Squire  Ilorton,"  she  added,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

A  few  moments  after,  she  returned,  and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  the  teacher  came  in.  I 
had  been  prepared  to  see  a  young  and  girlish 
figure,  but  hers  was  certainly  much  more  so 
than  I  had  imagined.  She  could  not,  at  the 
farthest,  have  been  over  eighteen,  and  looked 
much  younger.  Her  eyes  were  dark  blue, 
large  and  liquid,  with  a  soft  light  in  their 
depths  ;  her  hair,  of  a  chestnut  brown,  waved 
in  little  billows  around  her  white  forehead,  and 
was  fastened  in  a  close  coil  at  the  back  of  her 
finely-shaped  head,  iu  order  to  make  her  look 
more  dignified,  I  fancied,  and  I  wanted  to  pull 
away  the  comb  and  let  it  fall  in  shining  rings, 
as  1  knew  it  would,  and  make  a  frame  for  her 
lovely  face.  Her  complexion  was  fair,  almost 
too  pale,  except  for  the  quick  flashes  of  color 
which,  I  afterward  noticeil,  came  and  went  as 
she  conversed.  She  was  clad  in  a  dai'k  blue 
dress,  with  plain  linen  collar  and  cuffs.  This 
completed  the  picture  of  the  new  aud  youthful 
teacher  at  Hapgate.  I  took  her  into  my  heart 
at  once,  aud  wo  made  rapid  advances  iu  ac- 
quaintance, and  were  soon  quite  like  old  friends, 
while  Nellie  engrossed  Oliver  in  conversation, 
and  Mrs.  Perry  was  busy  with  some  fine  sewing 
at  the  table — not  too  busy,  however,  to  spare  a 
pleased  glance  at  the  two  conversing  together, 
Nellie  and  Oliver,  and  weaving  the  same  plans, 
I  fancied,  that  I  had  often  done  concerning  them. 

When  Miss  Vernon  first  entered  the  parlor, 
my  brother  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
school,  how  she  liked  it,  the  number  preseu-t, 
etc.,  after  which  questions,  to  which  she  re- 
turned satisfactory  answers,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Nellie  again. 

When  we  rose  to  depart,  I  felt  that  I  had 
passed  a  delightful  evening,  and  told  Oliver  so 
on  the  way  home. 

"A  delightful  evening,  indeed!"  said  my 
brother,  somewhat  sarcastically,  "and  I  sup- 
pose /  am  expected  to  say  the  same  ;  but  I 
cannot,  for  I  find  neither  pleasure  nor  interest 
in  listening   to   the   fashionable   nonsense  or 
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gossiping  chit-chat  of  young  ladies  of  the  Ellen 
Perry  order.  I  do  wish  I  could  find  a  sensible 
woman  among  my  acquaintances,  one  who  can 
forget  her  own  identity  long  enough  to  converse 
about  something  else  than  her  own  perfections 
and  her  neighbors'  delinquencies  I"  And  he 
spoke  seriously  and  gravely. 

"Why,  brother  Oliver,  I'm  astonished  at 
you!"  I  exclaimed,  "for  I  certainly  thought 
you  were  enjoying  yourself  immensely  tliis  eve- 
ning. Every  time  I  looked  at  you  you  seemed 
engrossed  with  Nellie's  conversation,  and  you 
certainly  do  her  iuj  ustice  if  y  ou  class  her  with  the 
generality  of  young  ladies  in  Hapgate,  for  she 
is  far  above  them  in  intellect  and  attainments." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  very  thing  I  mean,  for  it 
seems  to  mo  that  she  is  quite  well  aware  of  her 
own  merits  and  of  others'  inferiority — at  least  I 
inferred  as  much  from  her  conversation  to- 
night ;  but  I  may  be  doing  the  lady  injustice, 
for  she  most  certainly  is  handsome  and  accom- 
plished above  the  generality  of  her  sex,"  re- 
plied my  brother,  as  if  to  make  amends  for 
speaking  so  harshly. 

"Yes,  that  she  is,  "said  I ;  "and  if  you  only 
knew  Nellie  as  well  as  /do,  you  would  acknow- 
ledge her  as  agreeable  as  I  think  her,  and  I 
trust  you  will  some  day,  and  even  more,"  I 
said.  Then,  not  daring  to  say  more,  I  turned 
the  subject  by  remarking  how  much  I  liked 
the  new  teacher,  and  how  well  we  had  got  on 
together  on  so  short  an  acquaintance. 

"  Did  she  express  any  fears  of  her  not  being 
able  to  manage  the  school  ?"  asked  my  brother, 
somewhat  anxiously.  "  She  might  to  you, 
though  she  would  not  say  as  much  to  me,  I 
know." 

"0  no,"  I  replied.  "She  said  she  thought 
she  should  like  it  much,  but  that  she  had  had 
a  rather  wearisome  day,  as  it  was  her  first  trial 
and  everytiiing  was  new  to  her ;  but  she  thought 
she  should  get  ou  admirably  after  a  little  ;  then 
she  added  that  slie  was  determined  to  go  through 
with  it,  as  she  had  educated  herself  for  a 
teacher,  and  she  must  succeed." 

"Well,  I  sincerely  hope  she  will,"  replied 
Oliver,  "for  I  feel  quite  interested  in  her  pale 
face  and  quiet  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
am  selfish  enough  not  to  want  the  trouble  of 
seeking  another  to  fill  her  place." 

The  new  teacher  did  get  ou  admirablj  with 
the  school.  "The  smaller  pupils  seemed  al- 
most to  worship  her,"  I  told  my  brother  Oli- 
ver one  day,  after  I  h.id  visited  the  school,  for 
they  would  watch  for  her  coming  with  the 
greatest  delight ;  and  the  older  ones  looked 
upon  her  with  more  of  the  regard  they  would 


pay  a  sister  than  a  stranger.  Only  once  did 
she  have  trouble,  and  then  with  one  of  the 
older  pupils,  a  great  rude  boy,  the  roughest  in 
the  school,  who  had  made  his  boast  that  "he 
was  not  going  to  mind  that  little  girl  of  a  mis- 
tress I  he  womld  soon  show  her  who  ruled  after 
he  went  to  school !" 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  when  John 
Sturgiss  made  his  appearance  at  the  school- 
room, he  entered  late,  shuffling  his  feet  along 
from  the  door  to  one  of  the  back  seats,  which 
he  proposed  occupying,  and  which  was  already 
filled  by  a  smaller  urchin. 

"  Come,  clear  out  of  this  ;  /want  this  seat !" 
he  said,  half  audibly,  to  the  boy,  who,  shrink- 
ing up  into  a  very  small  compass,  looked  be- 
seechingly at  the  mistress,  as  if  expecting  to  be 
unceremoniously  ejected,  and  asking  for  help. 
"Come,  why  don't  you  be  moving?"  exclaimed 
John  Sturgiss,  as  he  proceeded  to  administer  a 
few  kicks  to  the  frightened  boy.  "I  tell  you 
/want  this  seat !" 

But  the  teacher's  clear  voice  interrupted  this 
little  farce,  and  her  soft  hand  rested  upon  the 
arm  of  John  Sturgiss.  "What  is  this,  my 
young  friend  ?  Are  there  not  seats  enough  for 
you  without  taking  that  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  another?  I  think  /can  find  you  one 
equally  as  good  as  this" — and  she  pointed  to 
one  a  little  farther  down  in  the  row  ;  "  that  is 
vacant ;  take  it  for  the  present." 

But  John  Sturgiss  only  shook  his  head,  say- 
ing :  "  I  don't  come  to  school  to  be  put  in  the 
third  row,  with  the  little  ones,  and  I  sha'n't 
stand  it !  I  want  this  seat,  and  I  mean  to 
have  it!" 

"But  you  are  not  entitled  to  it.  Willie 
Spencer  has  it  because  he  was  here  the  first 
day  of  school ;  therefore,  you  must  take  as  good 
a  one  as  you  can  get  at  present,  and  I  will  try,  as 
yon  are  one  of  my  largest  pupils,  to  obtain  you 
a  better  one  soon.  Come,  I  am  waiting  for  you 
to  be  seated,"  said  she,  pleasantly;  and  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  kind  but  firm  look. 

With  shuflling  feet  and  muttering  words,  the 
boy  took  the  seat  assigned  him  ;  but  all  the 
forenoon  long  and  afternoon  his  half  audible 
mntterings  were  observed  by  the  teacher. 

After  school  at  night,  as  she  leaned  her 
wearied  head  upon  her  desk,  there  was  a 
moisture  like  tears  in  her  eyes,  for  the  day  had 
been  an  overtasked  one  to  her.  She  saw  in 
this  new  pupil  a  bitter  enemy  to  herself,  one 
who  would,  unless  he  were  won  over,  do  her  a 
great  deal  of  harm  in  stirring  up  rebellion 
among  a  certain  portion  of  her  pnpils.  "  Whr.t 
can  I  do?"  she  questioned  herself.     "If  I  fail 
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in  this,  my  first  scliool,  I  caunot  easily  obtain 
another,  aud  I  cannot  go  back  to  my  uncle 
again.  No,  never  !  Better  starve  than  that !" 
she  added,  shudderingly.  "  I  must  win  liim 
over  iu  some  way."  Then  a  happy  thought 
ll.-ished  upon  her.  "  Yes,  I  will  tell  liira  a  little 
of  my  life,  and  trust  to  his  good  nature  for 
becoming  my  friend." 

When  the  teacher  rose  to  leave  the  school- 
liouse,  slie  found  a  somewhat  formidable  bar- 
rier of  rails  from  the  neighboring  fence  laid 
across  the  door,  prohibiting  her  egress,  and  it 
required  considerable  strength  to  push  them 
aside.  As  she  did  so,  and  they  fell  upon  the 
frozen  ground  with  a  crash,  a  loud  laugh  close 
by  her  caused  her  to  turu  her  head,  and  she 
saw  John  Sturgiss  peering  round  the  corner  of 
the  school-house  iu  triunij)!!. 

A  few  steps  brought  her  up  with  him  ;  then 
she  said,  .as  the  boy  looked  up,  with  face  upon 
which  shame  aud  anger  mingled:  "Come,  I 
want  you  to  take  a  walk  with  me ;  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

Something  iu  the  teacher's  face  arrested  the 
boy's  attention,  and  he  paused  a  moment. 

"  She  is  going  to  give  it  to  me  now,  I  guess — 
but  who  cares  ?  I  'm  not  afraid  !"  he  said,  half 
audibly,  as  she  turned  to  lock  the  door. 

"Come,  John,  I  will  not  detain  you  long," 
she  said.  "As  we  both  go  the  same  way,  we 
can  walk  together,  and  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  as  we  go." 

With  a  sullen  air  and  slow  step,  but  without 
a  word,  the  boy  walked  along,  and  Miss  Ver- 
non said  to  him,  after  a  little  pause : — 

"John  Sturgiss,  I  am  without  father  or  mo- 
ther, brother  or  sister  in  the  world.  I  am 
alone,  dependent  upon  my  own  exertions  for  a 
living.  If  you,  by  your  bad  example  and  con- 
duct, ruin  my  efforts  in  this  school  so  that  I 
cannot  stay,  I  probably  cannot  obtain  another 
sitnatioD  soon,  and  I  know  not  what  will  be- 
come of  me.  It  cannot  possibly  do  >)ou  any 
good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  harm,  to  injure  me  ; 
for  if  you  destroy  the  good  I  have  wrought  iu 
the  school,  and,  consequently,  my  happiness,  it 
will  not  render  your  own  happiness  greater. 
John,  I  know  you  have  no  sisters,  aud  that 
your  home  is  none  loo  pleasant.  I  know,  too, 
that  your  heart  is  not  wholly  bad.  Will  you 
let  me  be  as  a  sister  to  you  ?  and  I  will  do  my 
nfmost  to  assist  you  in  yonr  studies,  and  make 
yon  a  different  boy,  for  I  know  you  can  be 
smart,  if  you  try." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  something 
sounding  very  like  a  sob  broke  from  the  lips  of 
the  boy  beside  her,  as  he  exclaimed:   "1  am 


ugly,  I  know  ;  everybody  says  I  am  a  bad  boy. 
I  wish  I  hadn't  done  anything  to  hurt  yon, 
Miss  Vernnn.  I  don't  deserve  to  be  a  brother 
to  you  ;  but  if  you  mean  it,  I  will  try,  and — 
and — "  Here  his  voice  fairly  broke  down,  and 
he  sobbed  outright. 

"And  I  know  you  will  succeed,  my  young 
friend  and  brother,"  said  the  teacher,  as  she 
took  his  hand  kindly.  "If  you  only  try  to 
overcome  your  faults,  you  can,  and  you  will 
yet  make  a  man  to  be  proud  of." 

"Yes,  I  will  try,  Miss  Vernon;  see  if  I 
don't,"  said  the  boy.  "I  never  had  anybody 
speak  to  me  before  as  you  have,  or  I  might 
have  done  better.  They  always  scolded  and 
nicknamed  me,  and  everybody  said  I  was  a  bad 
boy." 

Here  they  separated,  as  they  had  now  reached 
the  road  where  the  boy  turned  off  to  go  to  his 
home,  which  was  none  of  the  h.appiest,  as  his 
parents  were  known  to  live  in  constant  bicker- 
ing, and  the  teacher,  with  a  light  heart,  sought 
her  boarding-house. 

From  that  period,  Miss  Vernon  had  no  cause 
to  find  fault  with  the  boy  ;  he  seemed  a  changed 
being,  and  there  was  no  better  or  more  eager 
pupil  thirsting  for  knowledge  in  the  village 
school  at  Hapgate  than  John  Sturgiss.  Every- 
body remarked  the  change,  and  wondered 
what  had  come  over  him  ;  but  none  save  him 
and  the  teacher  knew  to  what  it  was  due — to 
her  own  kindness  and  frankness. 

That  winter  was  a  pleasant  one  to  Oliver  and 
myself.  We  often  met  the  new  teacher,  and 
she  aud  I  became  firm  friends.  Frequently 
she  came  to  our  house  with  Nellie  Perry,  and 
we  as  often  saw  her  at  Nellie's,  and  brother 
Oliver  one  day  remarked  "  that  he  should  think 
my  friend  Nellie  would  be  jealous  of  my  regard 
for  Miss  Vernon." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  that, "  I  replied,  laughingly, 
"for  as  long  as  Nell  h.as  your  company  she 
does  not  miss  mine."'  And  that  was  true,  for 
when  we  were  together,  Nellie  always  managed 
to  secure  Oliver,  leaving  Cornelia  Vernon  and 
myself  to  entertain  each  other. 

When  the  winter  term  of  school  closed,  Oli- 
ver asked  Miss  Vernon  to  take  it  for  the  coming 
summer,  aud  she  accepted,  spending  her  vaca- 
tion at  Hapgate.  I  invited  her  to  pass  it  with 
us,  as  I  knew  a  little  of  her  history,  and  that 
she  had  no  home,  but  was  dependent  upon 
herself.  She  had  never  mentioned  any  friends 
or  relation  save  an  uncle,  who  had  educated 
her,  and  whom  she  hoped  to  be  able  some  day 
to  ti-pay.     I  thought  that  a  visit  of  six  weeks 
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with  ine,  while  it  gave  us  all  pleasure,  would 
at  the  same  time  save  her  expeuses  of  board, 
though  I  did  not  hint  the  same  to  her.  But  it 
was  ouly  after  a  great  deal  of  urgiug  ou  my 
part  that  she  consented  to  come. 

It  was  a  nice  time,  those  six  weeks  she  passed 
with  us,  aud  I  could  see  that  Oliver  also  en- 
joyed her  presence  very  much.  He  was  with 
us  every  evening,  and  ofteu  returned  to  tea 
much  earlier  than  was  his  wont  from  the  office, 
and  I  could  not  fail  to  see  how,  day  by  day, 
his  interest  and  pleasure  in  our  guest  deepened. 
I  noted  the  new  happiness  which  was  upon  his 
fine  face  when  she  was  near,  and  the  tender 
light  of  his  blue  eyes  as  they  rested  upon  lier. 
I  saw  how  it  would  be,  and  trembled  for  the 
plans  which  I  had  long  ago  formed  for  him  and 
Kellie  Perry.  But  "  L'homme  proposes  and 
IcDieu  disposes,"  I  said  to  myself ;  "  aud  if  it  is 
so,  it  is  right,  and  after  all  I  don't  know  but  I 
should  prefer  Cornelia  Veruou  for  a  sister  to 
NelUe, "  though  I  knew  it  would  be  a  great 
disappoiutment  to  the  latter,  as  she  had  always 
appropriated  him,  being  so  much  with  me  that 
he  could  not  help  showing  her  attentions  when 
he  did  any  lady,  though  my  brother  was  no 
ladies'  man,  aud  only  went  in  company  to  please 
me. 

EUeu  Perry  was  with  us  a  portion  of  every 
day  during  Miss  Vernon's  visit,  and  I  could 
see  that,  as  she  noticed  my  brother's  growing 
pleasure  in  our  guest,  it  made  her  uneasy  ;  and 
when,  after  exerting  her  every  accomplishment 
aud  fascination,  she  found  that  she  could  not 
claim  his  thoughts  or  attentions  from  another, 
I  saw  a  new  phase  in  her  character,  which  I 
liad  not  deemed  existed.  It  manifested  itself 
in  treating  Miss  Vernon  coldly  aud  supercil- 
iously, as  if  she  were  beneath  her.  Cue  night 
she  said  to  me,  when  Oliver  and  Cornelia  Ver- 
non were  looking  over  a  book  together  at  the 
table  :— 

"Doesn't  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  Miss 
Veruou  never  mentions  her  friends  or  relatives, 
for  of  course  she  has  some  ;  aud  that  she  pre- 
fers staying  here  to  visiting  them  ?  Now  there 
roust  be  something  wrong,  or  she  would  not 
be  here  teaching.  She  is  so  young,  and — do 
you  know,"  lowering  her  voice,  "that  I  have 
often  thought  she  might  have  doue  somethiug 
amiss,  and  they  disowued  her,  or  that  she  ran 
away,  or^" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  amjthing  of  the  sort!" 
I  auswered,  warmly.  "  Slie  is  good  as  she  is 
lovely ;  and  she  has  not  any  relatives,  as  you 
know,  save  an  uncle,  in  whose  family  she  has 
lived  since  her  parents  died.     Her  home  was 


none  of  the  happiest  then,  I  imagine,  as  she 
had  cousins  who  looked  down  upon  her,  aud 
she  left  it  to  become  a  teacher  here." 

"Well,  I  only  hope  it  will  prove  so!"  she 
said,  doubtiugly,  "but  the  story  seems  rather 
strange  to  me.  She  looks  as  though  she  had 
never  seen  anything  but  a  pleasant  home  ;  aud 
then  she  tells  so  little  about  herself,  too  !  Mam- 
ma and  I  have  often  spoken  about  it  among 
ourselves ;  but  of  course  we  wouldn't  wish  to 
injure  herfuture  prospects  for  the  world  !"  she 
said,  with  a  look  I  did  not  like  toward  the  two 
at  the  table. 

Time  passed  on  ;  spring  budded  and  bloomed 
into  June ;  aud  the  summer  term  of  school 
commenced.  Brother  Oliver  aud  Cornelia  Ver- 
non were  engaged.  He  told  me  this,  one  eve- 
ning in  the  early  June,  coming  in  from  a  walk 
which  he  had  taken  home  with  Cornelia.  I 
remember  it  was  a  beautiful  evening,  aud  I  had 
just  parted  with  one  to  whom  I  was  betrothed, 
the  young  minister — Hennon  P.utledge. 

"  I  am  very  happy,  Belle,"  he  said,  "for  to- 
night Cornelia  Vernon  has  promised  to  become 
my  wife ;  and  her  love  is  all  that  I  have  long 
desired  to  make  my  own  life  complete." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Oliver  !"  I  said,  as  I  put  my 
arm  within  his,  and  we  walked  up  the  path  to 
the  house  together  ;  and  at  that  moment  I  quite 
forgot  the  disappoiutment  of  my  friend  Nellie. 
"It  will  be  so  nice,"  I  said,  "when  I  am 
settled  at  the  parsonage,  to  have  you  married 
so  happily!"  but  in  a  moment,  recollecting,  I 
said:  "but  Kellie  Pernj,  Oliver!  I  always 
thought  you  would  marry  her.  She  will  feel 
the  disappoiutment,  I  kuow." 

"  How  so.  Belle  f  I  never  gave  the  lady  any 
right  to  suppose  I  cared  for  her,  or  that  she 
would  ever  be  anything  to  me  beyond  a  friend, 
for  I  certainly  never  thought  of  her  in  connec- 
tion with  my  future  wife,  if  I  should  have  any  !'' 
he  said. 

"No;  I  know  now  that  you  never  did,"  I 
replied,  "but  I  alwa3's  thought  it  might  be  so  ; 
and  I  think  Nellie  expected  it !"  I  added. 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  if  I  disappoint  any  one," 
he  said,  "  hut  as  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  ima- 
gine that  the  young  lady  in  question  loves  me 
well  enough  to  make  herself  unhappy  for  me, 
I  think  I  had  better  marry  one  whom  I  love 
myself,  and  whom  I  know  loves  me  in  return  !" 
and  so  the  name  of  Nellie  dropped  iu  connection 
with  the  subject. 

The  marriage  was  arranged  for  the  coming 
fall;  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  decided 
that  another  should   take  place — the  young 
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pastor's  and  my  own  ;  as  now  I  felt  no  misgiv- 
ings at  leaving  my  lioiue,  when  another  would 
more  than  fill  my  place,  and  one  whom  I  knew 
would  comprise  the  sum  total  of  Oliver's  hap- 
piness. 

All  this  time  my  friend  Nellie  and  I  had  heen 
intimate  as  ever,  and  her  manner  towards  Xliss 
Vernon  had  been  friendly  and  unexceptionable  ; 
and  when  told  of  her  engagement,  she  congratu- 
lated each  upon  it  in  the  most  pleasant  manner 
possible,  so  that  Oliver  had  remarked  to  me 
afterward  ; 

"  You  see,  Belle,  yonr  brother  is  not  so  much 
in  demand  as  you  thought,  for  your  friend 
Ellen  Perry  is  as  indifferent  as  you  please  !" 

I  did  not  say  anything  to  the  contrary  then  ; 
though  I  thought  myself  that  she  would  have 
liked  it  otherwise,  and  made  a  virtue  of  ueces- 
sity  in  submitting  so  gracefully. 

One  hot  day  in  August  there  came  to  the 
village  hotel  a  stranger,  a  young  and  handsome 
gentleman.  He  inquired  if  there  was  a  young 
lady  teacher  of  the  name  of  Vernon  at  Hapgate  ; 
upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  started 
out  to  walk  about  the  time  school  would  close 
in  the  afternoon.  He  met  Cornelia  as  she  came 
down  the  lane  leading  from  the  school-house  to 
her  boarding-house.  As  he  approached  her, 
she  grew  pale  and  trembled,  and  would  have 
spoken,  but  he  interrupted  her  with — 

"You  see  I  have  found  you  out,  Cornelia! 
You  were  not  hidden  so  securely  but  Love 
could  trace  you,  though  it  has  been  a  hard 
search  for  me.  Oh,  Cornelia,  why  did  you  go 
from  me  f"  he  asked,  passionately. 

"Say.  rather,  why  do  you  seek  me?"  she 
asked,  with  lips  from  whence  all  color  bad  fled. 
"  Oh,  Horace,  why  do  you  follow  me  ?  It  can- 
not do  you  any  good  to  come  hither,  and  will 
only  bring  uuhappiuess  to  me  !"  she  said,  be- 
seechingly. 

"  Because  I  cannot  and  will  not  let  you  go 
thus,  Cornelia!"  he  said.  "I  am  wretched, 
miserable  without  you  ;  and  you  must  return 
with  me,  and  become  my  wife  !  Oh,  Cornelia, 
why  did  you  leave  us  so  hastily  ?" 

"  Y'ou  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  she  answered, 
passionately.  "  Because  I  never  would  marry 
you  without  the  consent  of  your  parents.  I 
am  proud  as  you  or  any  of  my  uncle's  family  ; 
and  when  your  sisters,  my  own  cousins,  and 
my  aunt  looked  down  upon  me  because  I  could 
not  boast  wealth  like  them,  and  thought  me  no 
fitting  match  for  you,  then  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  leave  the  house  wherein  I  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dependant,  and  go  away  from  you 
and   your  love  ;  for,  though  I  knew  that  you 


was  sincere,  yet  I  knew  I  could  never  marry 
you !" 

"  But,  Cornelia,  I  love  you  1  I  am  miserable 
without  you  I  I  will  leave  them  all  for  you  ! 
Oh,  you  surely  will  not  refuse  me  again  after  I 
have  sought  you  so  longf  It  cannot  be  that  I 
have  found  you  but  to  lose  you  again  !  Speak, 
Cornelia;  tell  me  I  need  not  go  away  without 
you.  Y'ou  surely  loved  me  ;  did  ynu  not  then  ?" 

"  I  may  have  experienced,  or  thought  I  diJ, 
something  of  love  for  you,  Cousin  Horace,"  she 
said,  "  but  that  is  now  past.  I  could  not  marry 
you  as  we  were,  and  your  parents  and  sisters 
would  never  look  upon  it  otherwise  ;  therefore 
it  is  best  as  it  is,"  she  replied. 

"Oh,  you  are  cruel,  Cornelia!"  he  cried, 
passionately.  "  You  never  loved  me,  or  you 
would  not  speak  thus  coldly.  Oh,  Cornelia, 
how  could  you  deceive  me  so  ?"  and  he  covered 
his  face  and  moaned  as  if  in  pain. 

"  You  wrong  me,  Horace  !"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  gently  upon  his  arm.  "I  did  not 
deceive  you,  for  I  did  care  for  you  when  I  told 
you  1  loved  you  ;  but  thiit  is  all  past,  and  it  is 
best  so,  for  we  could  never  marry,  and  you 
ought  to  forget  your  love  for  me,  as  I  hoped 
you  had  before  this  !" 

"  And  as  you  have  yours  for  me,  doubtless  ?" 
he  said,  searching  her  face  with  his  dark  eyes. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  turned  her  crim- 
soning fiice  away.  But  the  blush  which  came 
to  it  at  his  words  did  not  escape  his  notice. 

"  It  is  true,  then  ?"  he  said.  "  Y'ou  have  for- 
gotten me,  and  love  another  ?  Ah,  Cornelia, 
Cornelia  I  this  is  greater  thau  I  can  bear  !"  he 
cried,  in  suffering  accents. 

"  She  would  have  replied,  but  the  sound  of 
voices  approaching  arrested  the  words  upon  lur 
lips ;  and  I  only  heard  her  add — '  Meet  me 
here  again  this  evening,'  "  said  my  informant, 
Ellen  Perry,  for  she  it  was  who  had  commu- 
nicated this  information  to  me,  coming  to  our 
house  on  this  August  evening  in  great  apparent 
agitation  to  tell  the  story  which  struck  surprise 
and  sorrow  to  my  heart. 

"  Y'ou  see,  Belle,  I  could  not  hdp  overhear- 
ing, for  I  was  in  the  lane,  and  the  hedge 
screened  me  from  view;  nor  could  I  pass  her, 
the  interview  began  so  suddenly.  Oh,  how 
wicked  it  is  for  her  to  treat  him  thus  1  I  de- 
clare I  pitied  him  so  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  was  so  handsome  and  noble-looking, 
and  seemed  so  completely  heartbroken  !  She 
must  be  a  desperate  flirt,  for  it  seems  that  she 
either  loved  him,  or  had  made  him  think  she 
did,  and  then  ran  away  from  her  uncle's.  You 
know.  Belle,  I  told  you  there  was  something 
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wrong  about  her  coming  here  and  being  so 
secret  about  herself!"  said  Ellen  Perry,  as  she 
Cuished. 

"But,"  I  said,  "her  words  explain  them- 
selves sufficiently,  I  think  ;  for  it  seems  that 
she  had  told  him  she  never  would  marry  him 
without  the  consent  of  his  parents,  and  there 
she  was  right." 

"  But  if  she  loved  him,  how  could  she  forget 
him  so  quickly  and  become  engaged  to  your 
brother?"  asked  Nellie.  "  She  either  deceives 
the  one  or  the  other — which  is  it  ?" 

"True,  Nellie!"  I  could  not  help  saying, 
"and  Oliver  loves  her  so.  Oh,  Nellie,  I  hope 
he  may  never  know  of  this!"  I  said,  sorrow- 
fully. 

"But  is  it  not  your  duty  to  tell  him,  Belle  ?" 
she  said.  "Think  how,  if,  after  he  should 
marry  her,  he  should  learn  that  she  loved  an- 
other, and  only  married  him  for  his  wealth  and 
liome !  Would  it  not  render  him  more  unhappy 
than  to  find  his  love-dreams  false  now,  when 
there  is  a  chance  to  escape  a  life  of  misery?" 

"  Oh,  Nellie,  I  wish  you  had  not  heard,  or 
you  had  never  told  me  !"  I  said,  weakly,  "for 
oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  tell  Oliver  !" 

"  Well,  of  course  do  as  you  think  best ;  it  is 
none  of  my  affair.  I  only  thought  I  would  tell 
you,  as  I  would  have  another  tell  me,  were  I 
similarly  situated  !"  she  said,  as  she  rose  to  go. 
"  [  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Horton,  but  I  always 
thought  there  was  something  wrong  about  the 
teacher."  And  she  went  out,  leaving  me  in 
great  misery,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  crush  out 
my  brother's  happiness. 

That  evening,  wheu  Oliver  came  in,  I  had 
taken  my  decision  ;  and  I  related  all  th.at  Nellie 
Perry  had  repeated  to  me,  turning  my  face  the 
while  away,  that  I  might  not  see  his  agony. 

"  Can  it  be  true  ?"  he  said,  hoarsely,  when  I 
had  finished.  "  Oh,  can  she  be  false?  But  I 
will  go  to-night  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
trust  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  only,  and 
then,  if — "  But  here  he  covered  his  f.^ce  with 
liis  hands,  and  I  could  see  that  he  trembled  in 
his  great  grief. 

A  month  passed,  and  Oliver's  engagement 
was  at  an  end.  From  a  secluded  nook  in  the 
lane  he  had  witnessed  Cornelia  Vernon's  second 
meeting  with  the  stranger,  and  thus  seen  suf- 
ficient, as  he  supposed,  to  become  convinced  of 
)]er  perfidy  and  double  dealing.  He  did  not 
upbraid  her;  but,  not  visiting  her  as  usual, 
when  she  sent  a  note  to  inquire  the  cause,  ask- 
ing "if  he  were  ill,"  his  reply  was  a  few  cold 
words — "  that  he  had  lately  become  aware  that 
their  acquaintance  had  best  cease,  and  that  it 


had  gone  too  far  already,  which  he  regretted," 
etc. 

Time  passed,  and  the  pleasant  October  days 
came.  The  time  once  appointed  for  the  double 
wedding  drew  near.  In  a  week  Cornelia  Ver- 
non's school  was  to  close.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached I  could  see  that  Oliver  grew  more  sad 
and  serious  daily.  He  and  Miss  Vernon  had 
not  met  since  the  engagement  was  broken.  I 
knew  that  he  avoided  a  meeting,  for  the  good  of 
both ;  for,  as  he  still  loved  her,  he  wished  to 
escape  all  reproaches  of  the  past. 

The  night  previous  to  the  close  of  school 
Oliver  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  parlor:  I  by 
the  fireside,  and  he  at  the  table  with  a  book 
before  him,  but  the  leaves  of  which  I  noticed 
he  had  not  turned  for  over  half  an  hour.  His 
thoughts  were  away,  I  knew  but  too  well  where. 

A  ring  at  the  door- bell  causednim  to  look  up 
with  a  dreary  smile. 

"Mr.  Eutledge,  probably,  Belle!"  he  said, 
"and  I  will  leave  you,  for  I  am  but  sorry  com- 
pany to-night."  And  he  turned  to  escape  from 
the  room  ;  but  the  door  opened  and  Jane  en- 
tered, saying  there  was  a  lad  at  the  door  wishing 
to  see  the  Squire. 

"Ask  him  in,  Jane,"  said  my  brother. 

"  I  did,  but  he  said  he  could  not  stay.  He 
only  has  a  word  for  the  Squire,  he  says." 

Oliver  went  to  the  door,  and  did  not  return 
for  some  time  ;  but  when  he  re-entered  the 
room  I  could  see  that  a  great  change  had  come 
over  him,  for  in  his  eye  was  the  old  light  of 
hope  and  happiness,  and  his  step  was  elastic 
and  firm. 

"Belle,  I  am  going  out  awhile,"  he  said, 
hurriedly.  "  I  will  tell  you  all  when  I  return," 
and  with  hasty  steps  he  left  the  room,  and  in 
a  moment  I  heard  the  street  door  close  upon 
him. 

Two  hours  Later,  when  Hermon  Kutledge  had 
left  me  with  a  "  good-night,"  Oliver  returned  ; 
and  hardly  had  the  door  admitted  his  egress 
into  the  parlor,  before  he  bioke  out  with— 

"  Belle,  this  night  has  been  a  blessed  one  ! 
Let  me  tell  my  joy  in  a  word.  Cornelia  is  true  ; 
and  I  am  a  happy  man  again  !" 

"Oh,  Oliver,  how  did  it  happen  ?  What  set 
you  right?"  I  asked,  eagerly,  springing  to  his 
side.  "Who  was  that  lad  at  the  door?" — for 
I  could  not  help  connecting  his  appearance  with 
my  brother's  new-found  happiness. 

A  grave  cxpiession  overspread  Oliver's  face. 
"Sister  Belle,"  he  said,  seriously,  "do  you 
know  th.at  I  believe  your  friend  Ellen  Perry  is 
a  wicked,  artful  woman  !  The  lad  who  came 
to  see  mo  to-night  was  John  Sturgiss,  he  who 
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owes  wliat  good  has  recently  been  developed  in 
him  to  Ilia  teacher's  kind  interest  and  encou- 
ragement. His  errand  was  a  delicate  but  plain 
cue.  He  said  '  he  heard  that  there  had  been 
trouble  between  the  Squire  and  Miss  Vernon 
about  a  strange  gentleman  and  lover  of  Miss 
Vernon's  that  liad  come  to  Hapgate.'  You 
perceive,  Belle,  that  Ellen  Perry,  in  her  tri- 
umph, must  have  set  this  story  alloat,  for  nei- 
ther you,  I,  nor  Cornelia  have  mentioned  the 
cause  of  our  estrangement.  '  He  had  heard  of 
the  trouble,  and  he  thought  maybe  that  he 
could  do  something  to  set  it  right.  His  dear 
teacher  was  too  good  to  be  unluippy.'  " 

"  He,  too,  happened  to  be  among  the  bushes 
of  the  lane  the  day  the  strange  gentleman  met 
Miss  Vernon,  and  he  had  overheard  her  say 
'she  did  not  love  him;  she  nerer  loved  him, 
and  she  only  left  her  iincle's  to  escape  him,  and 
she  wouldn't  marry  him  if  there  was  nobody 
else  in  the  world  to  ask  her.'  John  Sturgiss 
told  me  this,  and  further  that  he  saw  Ellen 
Perry  walking  slowly  past,  and  thought  she  had 
overheard  their  conversation,  too.  Perhaps 
the  l.ad  suspects  the  use  that  Ellen  may  have 
put  her  side  of  the  story  to  ;  but  he  said  nothing 
of  that ;  only  told  his  plain,  unvarnished  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  he  begged  pardon  for  coming 
here.  But  'he  didn't  like  to  see  his  dear 
teacher  looking  so  pale  and  unhappy.  He  felt 
sure  something  was  wrong  between  her  and  the 
Squire,  and  he  thought  maybe  he  could  set  it 
right.' 

"  Belle,  /,  too,  felt  sure  something  was  wrong. 
I  came  in,  took  my  hat,  and  went  over  to  Mrs. 
Perry's.  Ellen  opened  the  door  herself,  and 
her  white  face,  when  I  asked  for  Cornelia  Ver- 
non, convinced  me  of  her  share  in  producing  our 
nnhappiuess.  Cornelia  came  down,  looking 
sad  and  suffering,  and  a  little  proud  when  she 
met  me.  But  I  will  riot  tell  you  all  that  passed  ; 
enough  that  I  have  been  a  fool  to  believe  a 
thought  against  the  truth  and  faith  of  my  Cor- 
nelia ;  enough  that  she,  as  well  as  myself,  is 
convinced  u-ho  has  been  the  traitor  between  us, 
and  that  she  is  my  own  again,  and  she  shall 
never  return  to  be  persecuted  by  her  cousin's 
unwelcome  love,  or  spend  another  night  be- 
yond this  under  Mrs.  Perry's  roof!  To-mo3-row 
she  shall  come  here.  A  new  teacher  must  be 
found  for  the  school,  and  the  same  honr,  next 
Tuesday  week,  that  makes  yon  Hermon  Rut- 
ledge's  wife  shall  make  Cornelia  mine." 

And  so,  writing  out  this  history  here  in  my 
diary,  on  the  eve  of  this  night  preceding  our 
double  bridal,  I  know  that  the  morrow  will 
bring  my  own  lifelong  happiness,  and  seal  my 


brother  Oliver's  when  it  gives  him  his  wife, 
sweet  Cornelia  Vernon,  the  teacher  of  Hapgate. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  FLANNEL. 

What  rivers  of  ink  have  flowed  from  the  pens 
of  authors  desirous  of  singing  the  praises  of 
love — love,  which  draws  down  upon  us  so  many 
evils  ;  whilst  these  very  gentlemen  have  nevnr 
so  much  as  thought  of  consecrating  one  single 
drop  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  flannel,  which 
preserves  us  from  so  many  pains — flannel,  which 
still  clings  fondly  to  us  when  the  illusions  of 
life,  one  after  the  other,  have  pitilessly  aban- 
doned ns  to  our  fate — flannel,  which  in  an  age 
when  so  many  abuses  he,it  the  blood,  and  in 
which  so  many  wild  and  improbable  schemes 
are  afloat,  the  bare  enumeration  of  which  causes 
the  great  drops  of  moisture  to  start  from  every 
pore,  is  ready  at  hand  to  preserve  us  from 
checked  perspiration,  and  all  its  attendant  con- 
sequences. Oh,  injustice  and  ingratitude  of 
man  !  Homer  and  Virgil  even,  who  have  des- 
canted in  such  long-drawn  sentences  concerning 
the  bucklers  of  Achilles  and  j-Eneas,  must  in 
some  sort  be  blamed  for  not  giving  us  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  flannel  waistcoats  they 
wore  beneath  them  ;  for,  happily,  a  buckler 
serves  one  but  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
whilst  flannel  is  useful  in  all  circumstances  of 
life — we  may  say  almost  in  all  seasons.  When 
the  cholera  first  approached  our  shores,  when 
fear  seized  upon  all,  ourselves  among  the  num- 
ber, what  preservative  was  more  efficacious 
than  the  flannel  waist-belt  prescribed  by  our 
medical  adviser  I  Ah,  certes,  this  zone,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  elegant,  made  more  noise 
in  the  world  than  that  of  Venus  ever  did :  it 
dissipated  at  the  same  time  terror  and  the 
gripes  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  occupied  us 
at  that  period  much  mora  than  the  fabulous 
attractions  of  the  mother  of  Love.  The  peril, 
after  another  visitation,  has  again  passed  away  ; 
but  it  may  return,  and  we  have  carefully  pre- 
served our  valued  waist-band,  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  services  it  has  already  rendered  us. 

What  is  there  more  useful  than  this  fabric  to 
defend  us  against  the  unlooked-for  assaults  of 
the  treacherous  atmosphere  in  which  we  live- 
to  enable  us  to  brave  with  impunity  those  sud- 
den ami  dangerous  transitions  from  heat  to  cold, 
and  vice  versa,  to  which  we  are  all  in  this  climate 
so  liable  ? 

In  a  ship  there  is  but  a  plank  between  lis  and 
destruction  ;  in  the  same  way  when,  on  leaving 
a  b.all-room,  a  theatre,  or  other  crowded  assem- 
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bly,  we  are  suddenly  exposed  to  the  icy  blast 
which  howls  without,  there  is  oftentimes  but 
this  frail  tissue  between  us  and  death.  Yes, 
flannel  repels  alike  colds,  coughs,  sciatica,  rheu- 
matism, and  a  host  of  other  "ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  which,  while  on  their  way  towards  our 
poor  frames,  are  stopped  short  on  the  surface  of 
the  projecting  wool,  and  can  proceed  no  further. 

How,  it  may  indeed  be  asked,  is  it  that  we  do 
not  hold  faster  by  this  true  friend,  since  it  is,  to 
the  letter,  that  which  touches  us  most  closely  ?  In 
the  aurora  of  life  a  tender  mother  surrounds  us 
with  love  and  flannel ;  in  our  hot  youth,  strong 
in  the  confidence  of  our  springtide  vigor,  we 
quit  with  disdain  the  humble  material  with 
which  in  our  infancy  we  were  enveloped  ;  we 
speak  of  it  slightingly,  with  irreverence  even  ; 
but  in  after  years  we  are  brought,  by  the  first 
approaches  of  incipient  rheumatism,  to  respect 
its  virtues.  We  have  then  recourse  to  it  as 
to  one  of  those  sure  friends  that  we  forget  in 
prosperity,  but  whom,  when  evil  times  are 
fallen  upon  us,  we  find  ever  the  same  ;  it  re- 
ceives us  into  its  bosom  to  quit  us  no  more  ; 
it  reanimates  the  old  man  benumbed  with  age 
and  infirmities,  and  forsakes  him  not  until,  as 
a  corpse,  he  is  enveloped  in  the  funeral  shroud. 
The  French  have  an  idiom  to  express  a  man 
fnll  of  respect  and  care  for  another :  //  /i<!  tient 
les  pieds  chauds,  they  say  ;  literally,  "  He  keeps 
his  feet  warm."  Well,  to  pursue  this  figurative 
language,  flannel  warms  our  entire  body,  of 
which  our  best  friend  can  but  warm  a  portion. 
By  preserving  throughout  all  our  members  a 
gentle  moisture,  it  vivifies  our  mental  faculties, 
aids  the  exertions  of  the  mind,  facilitates  diges- 
tion, promotes  a  healthy  action  of  the  brain ; 
and  wlio  knows,  perhaps,  but  at  this  very  mo- 
ment we  owe  to  it  the  power  of  rendering  in 
these  feeble  lines  our  humble  homage  to  its 
virtues  ? 

No,  believe  it  not,  dear  classical  reader,  Mar- 
syas  was  not  barbarously  flayed  alive  by  Apollo, 
That  most  polite  divinity  would  never  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  indecorum,  not 
to  say  infamy  ;  we  are  here  evidently  the  dupes 
of  the  figurative  style  of  the  Heathen  Mytho- 
logy. Depend  upon  it,  the  god  of  the  lyre 
merely  stripped  the  vanquished  singer  of  his 
flannel  waistcoat.  Deprived  of  this  necessary 
succor,  the  latter  caught  a  bad  cold,  which  fell 
on  his  chest  and  killed  him.  Hercules,  in  the 
same  way,  did  not  perish  on  account  of  having 
put  on  a  tunic,  but  rather  because  he  sought 
to  throw  it  oflf,  or  unbutton  it  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment.  Tlie  plain  facts  of  the  case  are 
simply  these:    Dejanira   had   sought  to  cover 


her  lover  with  a  comfortable  winter  garment, 
most  probably  lamb's  wool  or  flannel,  taken 
from  Nessus,  and  which  a  mistaken  amour 
propre  induced  Hercules  to  throw  aside.  Who 
knows  if,  after  all,  the  celebrated  Golden  Fleece 
was  anything  more  than  the  flannel  waistcoat  of 
the  king  of  Colchides,  which  Jason,  who  might 
have  been,  perhaps,  suffering  at  the  time  from 
an  attack  of  rheumatism,  endeavored  to  gain 
possession  of,  justly  regarding  it  as  a  panacea 
for  all  evils  ?  Flannel,  then,  we  see  serves  to 
explain  certain  monstrous  passages  which  scan- 
dalize us  so  much  in  the  pages  of  old  Lempri^re. 
We  all  admire  those  noble  old  knights  of 
former  days  covered  with  their  casques,  their 
thigh-pieces,  their  arm-pieces,  and  their  cuir- 
asses. They  must  have  shone  in  the  sun  like 
so  many  animated  warming-pans,  blinding  their 
enemies  before  exterminating  them.  But  as 
for  ourselves,  how  much  more  do  we  love  to  see 
the  good  souls  of  the  present  time  carefully 
enveloped  in  lamb's  wool  and  flannel !  For 
these  worthy  individuals  think  less  of  destroy- 
ing others  than  of  preserving  themselves  ;  and 
the  only  sentiment  we  experience  on  beholding 
them  is  the  desire  of  being  provided,  like  them, 
with  such  warm,  soft,  pacific,  and  eminently 
philanthropic  garments. 


Affection. — We  sometimes  meet  with  men 
who  seem  to  think  that  any  indulgence  of  aflt'C- 
tiouate  feeling  is  weakness.  They  will  return 
from  a  journey,  and  greet  their  families  with  a 
distant  dignity,  and  move  among  their  children 
with  the  cold  and  lofty  splendor  of  an  iceberg, 
surrounded  with  its  broken  fragments.  There 
is  hardly  a  more  unnatural  sight  on  earth  than 
one  of  those  families  without  a  lieart.  A  father 
had  better  extinguish  his  boy's  eyes  than  to 
take  away  his  heart.  Who  that  has  experienced 
the  joys  of  friendship,  and  values  sympathy  and 
affection,  would  not  rather  lose  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature's  scenery,  than  be  robbed  of  the 
hidden  treasure  of  his  heart  ?  Who  would  not 
rather  follow  his  child  to  the  grave  than  to  en- 
tomb his  parental  affection  ?  Cherish,  then, 
your  heart's  best  affections.  Indulge  in  the 
warm  and  gushing  emotions  of  fraternal  love. 
Think  it  not  a  weariness.  Teach  your  children 
to  love,  to  love  the  rose,  the  robin  ;  to  love  their 
parents,  their  God.  Let  it  be  the  studied  object 
of  their  domestic  culture  to  give  tliem  warm 
liearts,  ardent  affections.  Bind  your  whole 
family  together  by  these  strong  cords.  You 
cannot  make  them  too  strong. 


POETRY. 
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ACROSS   THE   HILLS. 

BT     HARRIET     H.     BGAY. 

Ix  Southora  Germany,  where  rise 

The  Rliettan  Alps  to  greet  the  itkios, 

And  where,  to  awell  lUe  river  Po, 

The  waters  of  the  OgUo 

Forth  from  their  native  foantaias  flow, 

When  night  has  come  and  brought  surcease 

Of  labor  to  the  Tyrolese, 

From  cottages,  with  hurrying  feet, 

The  woineD  haste  their  loved  to  meet ; 

And,  joining  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Together  sing  their  evening  hymn, 

Until,  the  shadowy  hillii  beyond, 

Deep  voices  to  their  notes  respond. 

And  far  and  wide  such  music  rings  ( 

For  heart  to  heait  responsive  eings. 

To-night  why  move  their  steps  so  slow 

Along  the  sweiliog  Oglio? 

Vo  song  is  wafted  on  the  air ; 

Each  woman's  heart  is  turned  to  prayer 

For  one — the  beautiful  and  fair — 

TouDg  Herman's  bride,  npou  whose  brow 

Death's  shades  have  gathered  even  now. 

Though  yesterday  her  ringing  song 

Echoed  the  Alpine  hills  along. 

Who  of  the  band  has  strength  to  meet 

Young  Herman,  and  the  tale  repeat? 

Each  heart  grows  faint^ach  cheek  grows  pale  ; 

Oh,  would  the  winds  would  bear  the  tJile 

Across  the  hills,  or  from  the  sky 

Would  come  a  whisper  **She  mast  die." 

They  see  the  night  birds  circling  round— 

They  pause  and  list,  but  hear  no  sound ; 

Then  by  a  common  impulse  led 

The  backward  way  together  tread, 

And  stand  besido  the  dying  bed. 

A  glory  rests  upon  the  face — 

A  something  more  than  earthly  grace, 

And  her  low  voice,  so  sweet  and  clear. 

Is  music  to  each  woman's  ear  ; 

The  blessed  angels  all  the  whilo 

Her  quickened  thoughts  from  pain  beguile. 

While  whispers  one,  "  If  death  is  this, 

Who  ever  counted  half  its  bliss! 

'Twould  raise  to  heaven  young  Herman's  heart 

If  he  could  see  her  soul  depart." 

They  watched,  he  came  not,  but  his  bride 

Saw  visions  of  a  joy  denied : 

**  Lo,  Herman  comes  across  the  hills ! 

Oh,  how  my  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

And  all  the  air  with  music  fills!" 

She  said,  '*  List  to  the  song  he  sings. 

It  lifts  the  heart  to  holier  things, 

He  comes  alone  with  footsteps  free ; 

God  surely  sends  him  home  to  me ! 

I  see  the  mighty  peaks  arise, 

Lonely  and  bare  up  to  the  skies; 

About  the  lower  hills  like  shrouds 

Are  gathering  the  dark'ning  clouds — 

Behold  he  comes!  my  warm  heart  thrills — 

He  beckons  me  across  the  hills!" 

She  spoke — her  raptured  soul  had  passed 
Forth  into  space  serene  and  vast'^ 
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Kone  looked  on  her  to  sigh  or  weep  ; 

She  seemed  like  one  who  lay  asleep. 

With  angels  round  the  watch  to  keep; 

And  while  they  calmly  gazed  on  her, 

There  came  a  youthful  messenger, 

Who  said,  "  Beyond  tho  hills  to-day 

Young  Herman's  soul  hath  passed  away  ; 

But  let  me  gently  tell  his  bride 

It  was  not  painfully  he  died  ; 

In  cheerful  tone  he  talked  with  me, 

Thou  sat  him  down  beside  a  tree, 

And  leaned  against  it  wearily. 

I  thought  him  tired  and  did  not  speak. 

But  gazed  upon  tho  mountain  peak, 

Then  looked,  as  I  was  ever  fond, 

To  loftier  summits  far  beyond. 

At  length  I  said,  'Come,  let  us  haste, 

Nor  all  our  time  in  dreaming  waste  ; 

I  must  speed  on  ;  too  long  I  've  waited'— 

I  turned— his  soul  had  been  translated  !'* 

And  everywhere,  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
The  peasants  told  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  with  a  deepened  reverence  said 
Tliat  God  through  pleasant  paths  had  led 
Their  steps  away  from  earthly  ills. 
And  called  them  home  across  the  hills. 


TO  A   BIRD   OP   PARADISE. 

BT    CHARLES    STEWART. 

Bird  of  the  glad  and  joyous  wing, 

Thy  skies  are  ever  bright ! 
Thou  dwellest  in  eternal  Spring 

In  thy  eternal  flight.* 
Blest  being  of  the  upper  deep, 

Speed  on  thy  bright  career. 
For  none,  save  mortals,  know  to  weep 

The  sad,  repentant  tear. 
Sweep  the  blue  air  with  light'ning  wing 

Through  ambient  skies  away. 
Thou  shunner  of  the  toiling  earth, 

And  scorner  of  her  clay  ! 
Into  tho  boundless  heaven  thou  springest 

Up  with  a  wild  delight ; 
Wheeling  in  airy  circles,  wingcst 

High,  higher  still  thy  flight. 
Like  to  a  genius  drank  with  song. 

Thy  music  flooas  the  air. 
And  my  fond  heart  hith  listened  long, 

As  to  a  passionate  prayer. 
Farther  and  fainter  still,  and  fainting, 

Thou  raeltest  'mid  the  light 
With  which  tho  sunken  sun  is  painting 

The  gorgeous  couch  of  night. 
Thus,  when  thy  aerial  paradiso 

Sinks  into  death's  dark  night. 
There's  none  beyond  yon  darkling  skies 

More  beautiful  and  bright : 
Bnt,  if  awhile  earth,  keeps  me  here, 

Some  future  time  I  '11  rise 
On  brighter  wings  to  skies  more  clear, 

A  child  of  Paradise. 

*  Fabled  and  classic  traditions  give  to  this  bird  no 
feet,  and  say  it  is  never  knowa  to  quit  its  birthplace — 
the  eky. 


JOSIE  IN  MAPLETOWN. 


BT   THE   AUTHOE.   OF    "LILLIAN 'S    MASQCERADING. 


I. 

Dear  Kate  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  mamma 
for  sending  me  here  to  get  me  out  of  the  way, 
while  Belle  brings  that  tantalizing  Beu  Breezy 
to  terms.  It  was  great  sport  to  teaze  Belle  ; 
but  I  never  cared  a  fig  for  Breezy — not  even 
enough  to  flirt  with  him — had  I  not  liked  to 
make  my  mother's  eldest  daughter  look  to  her 
laurels.  So,  since  mamma  has  exiled  me,  I  am 
glad  she  thought  of  Mapletown  as  the  scene  of 
my  banishment.  In  the  week  that  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  not  been  in  the  least  troubled  with 
ennui,  and  am  already  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  chronology  of  the  town ;  for  these  Mapletown 
people  are  exceedingly  frank  about  one  another. 
Uncle,  aunt,  and  Cousin  Fred  are  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I  have  as  much  sport  with  Uncle 
Charles  as  I  do  with  papa  at  home.  When  I 
left  New  York  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  very 
wise  and  proper  young  lady  while  under  this 
hospitable  roof,  and  to  renounce  all  my  sins, 
and,  in  especial  reform,  to  leave  off  flirting.  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  this  last  resolution,  for 
a  reason  which  will  appear  in  the  account  I 
shall  give  you  of  my  visit ;  but  as  for  my  other 
wickednesses,  I  am  much  afraid  they  haunt  me 
even  in  the  shades  of  Mapletown.  If  you  want 
to  cure  yourself  of  mischief,  don't  go  to  the 
country  I 

Aunt  Amy  has  had  a  great  deal  of  company 
since  I  came  here,  which  she  assures  me  is  out 
of  compliment  to  me ;  and  she  smiles  as  she 
adds,  "or  to  your  city  antecedents."  When 
I  ask  her  what  she  means,  she  looks  at  Uncle 
Charles,  who  roars  out  J^ughing — he  is  very 
boisterous,  if  he  is  a  judge — and  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  says  :  "  Never  mind,  Josie,  you  '11 
find  it  out  yourself."  Of  course  this  only  shar- 
pens my  curiosity  and  my  observation  ;  and  I 
mean  to  study  the  good  j^eople  of  Mapletown 
this  summer.  Aunt  Amy  is  a  quiet,  dignified, 
sensible,  and  intelligent  woman,  but  she  has 
some  of  the  oddest  acquaintances. 

The  day  after  I  came  here  Mrs.  Brief,  whose 
name  is  a  serious  misnomer,  when  you  consider 
her  endless  talk,  called.  She  spoke  to  me  oh 
entering,  and  as  after  that  she  gave  me  no 
further  notice,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  following  observations  :  She  is  a  very 
fat  woman,  and  looks  in  her  corsets  like  a 
jelly  crowded  for  room,  and  I  could  not  help 
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feeling  a  little  uneasiness  lest  the  jelly  should 
drop  over  when  the  corsets  moved.  She  has 
a  yellowish  complexion,  clear  gray  eyes,  and 
rather  agreeable  features,  and  keeps  her  chin 
well  elevated  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  her 
neck.  She  talks  in  a  loud,  sounding  voice, 
and  pit-a-pats  with  her  feet  and  hands.  She 
had  not  been  in  the  house  two  minutes  before 
Uncle  Charles  jumped  up  from  the  back  parlor 
sofa  where  he  was  taking  a  nap,  and  came  in, 
exclaiming  how  glad  he  was  to  see  her. 

"Yes,  Judge,"  said  she,  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  too.  I  have  just  been  telling  your  wife  that 
she  has  the  most  devoted  husband  in  Maple- 
town. Mr.  Brief  always  gives  me  all  the  money 
I  want,  but  la  I  he  would  never  think  of  pre- 
senting me  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  ;  much  less 
take  the  trouble  to  send  them  twenty  miles, 
when  he  was  attending  to  court  business." 

"That  's  a  handsome  dress  you  have  on," 
said  Uncle  Charles,  looking  at  her  rich  robe 
silk  very  admiringly. 

"Oh  yes;  I  think  it's  a  beauty.  I  got  it 
when  I  was  in  the  city  last  spring,  and  gave 
Madame  Bonelle  carte  blanche  to  trim  it  accord- 
ing to  fashion,  and  she  made  it  cost  a  pretty 
sum,  I  assure  you." 

"  But  that  is  of  no  consequence,"  suggested 
Aunt. Amy,  "as  Mr.  Brief  makes  no  complaints 
against  your  bills — a  trait  almost  equal  to  send- 
ing bouquets." 

"Why,  Amy,  you  pretend  to  me  that  you 
think  more  of  my  little  attentions  than  of  hav- 
ing handsome  dresses,"  protested  my  uncle. 

"For  my  part,"  rejoined  our  visitor,  "  I  like 
either  well  enough  ;  but  prefer  the  dresses  by 
all  means,  as  the  neighbors  take  no  notice  of 
the  bouquets,  while  they  are  sure  to  remark 
the  other  ;  and  I  cannot  afford  to  throw  myself 
on  my  dignity  like  the  wife  of  a  judge,  and  a 
learned  lady,  too." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Mrs. 
Briefs  eyes  had  been  taking  an  inventory  of 
my  dress  ;  but  here  she  withdrew  them  to  cast 
a  glance  of  contempt  at  my  aunt's  simple  mus- 
lin, and  at  the  same  time  changed  the  topic  of 
her  talk. 

"Y'ou  recollect  what  a  fuss  the  Reindeer 
family  made  about  Amanda's  wedding  presents  ? 
Well,  Fannie  Cromby,  who  was  in  the  same  car 
with  the  wedding  party  when  they  left  for  the 
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California  steamer,  says  she  kept  looking  at 
her  diamond  vfatch  every  ten  minutes  during 
the  whole  trip ;  and  that  she  saw  Mr.  Banbee 
whisper  to  her  two  or  three  times  ;  and  that  at 
last,  when  a  new  set  of  passengers  came  on  the 
train,  he  bawled  out  so  as  to  have  everjbody 
hear :  '  Come,  Amanda,  isn't  it  about  time  you 
looked  at  your  watch  ?'  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Aunt  Amy,  "  she  must  have  been 
very  much  embarrassed." 

"Not  a  bit,"  uncle  decliired ;  "she  never 
was  embarrassed  in  her  life  ;  but  that  was  very 
funny  in  Mr.  Banbee ;  I  'd  like  to  see  the  fel- 
low." 

"The  next  thing  we  shall  hear  will  be  hat 
Mrs.  Banbee  has  the  most  fashionable  house  in 
California;  for,  poor  as  she  always  h.as  been, 
she  knows  how  to  make  a  parade.  By  the  way" 
— turning  to  address  me  for  the  first  time — "  we 
have  a  rich  California  b.ichelor  iu  town  now, 
and  rumor  says  he  has  come  in  search  of  a 
wife.  A  number  of  our  Mapletown  girls  have 
gone  to  California  as  brides  ;  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Oro  will  make  a  different  selection.  I  should 
say  you  might  get  him,  if  you  tried." 

I  am  afraid  I  blushed  a  little,  notwithstand- 
ing my  flirtation  with  poor  Breezy,  for  you 
know  the  Carleton  blood  about  such  matters  ; 
but  I  thanked  her  for  the  implied  compliment, 
and  assured  her  I  should  not  venture  to  com- 
]>ete  with  the  Mapletown  young  ladies. 

"  Oh,  we  all  know,"  said  she,  "that  city  girls 
have  the  advantage,  no  matter  what  the  men 
say  about  admiring  countiy  girls.  Men  love  to 
be  fooled  with  arts,  whatever  they  say  against 
it ;  and  if  I  had  any  young  ladies,  I  should 
te.ich  them  the  value  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
this  peculiarity  of  menfolks." 

Jnst  as  this  prudent  remark  was  uttered, 
the  very  gentleman  in  question  w.as  shown  into 
the  parlor,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  whom 
aunt  introduced  as  Miss  Allhea  Stile.  She  was 
a  handsome  girl,  and  easy  in  her  manners,  but 
I  found  it  required  all  my  self-possession  to  en- 
counter the  glitter  of  her  blue,  but  opaque  eyes, 
that  hid  such  unfathomable  thoughts  under 
the  white  and  down-falling  eyelids.  I  Jelt 
r.ither  than  saw  the  s'crutinizing  mental  critique 
npon  myself  which  she  was  making,  while  she 
kept  up  a  lively  conversation  upon  the  usual 
topics.  She  soon  took  her  cue,  and  commenced 
to  flatter  me,  saying  a  great  many  kind  and 
pretty  things  about  feeling  sure  she  should  find 
it  pleasant  to  have  my  society  in  her  walks 
and  drives  about  her  country  haunts,  and  my 
taste  to  help  her  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery 
by  which  Mapletown  is  surrounded.     Much 


more  agreeable  talk  she  lavished  upon  me,  but 
I  could  not  help  seeing  that,  while  she  was  say- 
ing these  fine  things  to  me,  she  w.is  looking  ob- 
liquely at  Mr.  Oro,  which  gentleman  did  not 
appear  to  hear  all  that  was  intended  for  him, 
but  was  earnestly  conversing  with  my  uncle. 

Mrs.  Brief  now  rose  to  go.  "  Come  and  visit 
me.  Miss  Carleton,"  she  said.  "1  shall  take 
an  interest  iu  seeing  that  you  have  a  fair  chance 
with  the  rest" — glancing  at  the  Califomian, 
who  just  then,  thinking  to  notice  her  departure, 
intercepted  with  his  eyes  that  look  of  reference 
to  himself  which  had  accompanied  the  signifi- 
cant words.  Oh,  I  fear  my  eyes  bl.ized,  as  Beu 
used  to  say  they  sometimes  did,  for,  when  I  re- 
covered my  composure  a  little,  I  noticed  Mr.  Oro 
looking  at  me  with  an  amused  expression,  which 
for  the  moment  made  him  quite  hateful,  though 
he  is  good-looking  enough,  certainly.  I  did 
my  best  to  seem  unconscious,  but  Miss  Stile's 
eyes  did  not  allow  me  to  forget  the  allusion  to 
Mr.  Oro  ;  nor  her  sarcastic  smile  fail  to  inform 
me  that  I  should  never  become  her  successful 
rival  in  that  quarter,  if  she  could  prevent  it. 
Bo  you  see,  dear  Kate,  that  even  in  the  coun- 
try, we  cannot  quite  ignore  that  evil  trinity  : 
"the  world,  the  llesh,  and  the  devil." 
.  I  shall  write  again  iu  a  day  or  two.  In  the 
meantime  send  me  some  news  of  Ben  and  Belle, 
for  I  am  vowed  not  to  write  a  word  to  Belle 
until  she  lets  me  know  her  wedding-day  is  fixed. 
You  may  tell  her,  if  you  like,  that  I  am  enjoy- 
ing myself  .amazingly.  JosiB. 

P.  S.  You  will  surely  tell  me,  K-ite,  whether 
Ben  ever  speaks  of  me,  and  if  he  seems  to  miss 
me  f  J> 


II. 

Dear  Kate  :  I  am  sorry  Ben  proves  so  con- 
stant. I  fancied  his  name  very  aptly  expressed 
his  character,  and  that  it  made  little  diilerence 
to  him  what  bloom  he  sighed  over  ;  and  I  still 
believe  that,  notwithst.anding  his  present  nioum- 
fulness.  Belle  will  find  him  her  gay  summer 
breeze  after  another  week  given  to  forgetting 
my  all  too  deathless  sweets.  There  's  poetry 
for  yon,  Kate.  If  Ben  could  hear  it,  he  would 
be  lifted  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  poor 
fellow  1 

You  want  to  know  more  about  my  Cousin 
Fred  ?  Oh,  you  needn't  think  I  am  keeping 
back  anything,  for  I  am  not.  Fred  went  oflf  to 
some  summer  resort  of  painters,  three  days 
after  my  arrival.  There  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that  my  discreet  aunt  is  going  to  allow 
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Fred  and  me  to  get  up  a  tender  sentiment  this 
summer.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  jou  of,  ex- 
cept my  improving  acquaintance  with  the  Ma- 
pletown  society.  The  calls,  which  Aunt  Amy 
still  asserts  are  intended  for  me,  continue  to 
increase  in  number,  until  I  am  likely  to  have 
quite  a  visiting  list.  But  as  these  calls  are 
chiefly  made  by  ladies  more  of  aunt's  age  than 
my  own,  and  as  they  xisually  commence  some 
gossip  about  somebody,  I  pursue  my  habits  of 
observation  almost  uninterrupted.  Once  in  a 
while  I  hear  a  story  in  this  way  worth  record- 
ing, as  an  example  of  manners  or  morals  in  the 
"rural  districts."  For  instance,  yesterday 
there  were  two  ladies  retailing  this  precious  bit 
of  scandal  to  my  uncle  :— 

First  ladtj.  Judge,  did  you  hear  of  that  affair 
down  town  last  night  ? 

Judge.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  you. 
What  do  you  allude  to  ? 

First  ladi/.  Oh,  if  you  have  heard  anything 
at  all,  it  is  the  same,  of  course.  I  never  was  so 
amused. 

Secojid  ladij.  Well,  I  must  say  I  was  quite  as 
much  shocked  as  amused.  It  is  a  shame  to 
Mapletown. 

Aunt  Amy.  Why,  what  is  it  ?  Let  us  hear 
about  it. 

Judge.  Yes,  let  us  know  about  it,  Mrs. . 

First  ladi/.  You  must  have  heard,  for  it  is 
town -talk,  that  Mrs.  Brierly  accuses  Mrs. 
Hughes  of  acting  the  part  of  go-between  for 
her  daughter  Sallie  and  Dr.  King,  whose  en- 
gagement was  broken  off  by  Sallie's  mother 
last  winter.  Mrs.  Hughes  has  denied  knowing 
anything  about  the  prohibition,  and  avers  that 
she  supposed  Sallie  and  the  Doctor  only  came 
to  visit  her  just  as  the  other  young  people  did, 
and  that  she  was  conscious  of  no  interference 
in  their  behalf.  Well,  it  seems  that,  after  all 
this,  Mrs.  Hughes  allowed  the  Doctor  to  come 
there  when  Sallie  was  visiting  her,  and  a  few 
nights  ago  somebody  wrote  an  unmentionable 
name  upon  her  door,  which  she  found  there  in 
the  morning.  Mrs.  Hughes,  you  know,  is  very 
resolute ;  so  she  said  nothing,  but  sat  up  the 
next  night  to  watch  for  the  offender.  So  last 
night  it  appears  that,  after  watching  until  about 
twelve  o'clock,  curled  up  against  the  inside  of 
the  front  door,  she  heard  the  sound  of  chalk, 
tracing  with  a  grating  noise  the  odious  name 
upon  the  door,  when  crash  I  the  door  flew  open, 
and  somebody  stumbled  on  the  threshold ! 
"Wretch!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hughes,  "I  have 
you  now."  But  before  she  could  tear  off  the 
culprit's  hood,  for  it  was  a  woman,  the  myste- 
rious person  picked  herself  up  and  escaped 


down  the  street.  (Here  my  aunt  gave  a  sym- 
pathizing "Oh  I")  But  she  did  not  intend  to 
be  outwitted  that  way,  and  immediately  gave 
chase,  and  had  followed  the  runaw.ay  down 
Maple  Avenue  to  Main  Street,  where  the  gas 
was  still  burning.  It  happened  that  some 
young  men  were  out  rather  late,  among  them 
Dr.  King,  and  just  as  they  came  to  Kelly's 
Saloon  they  were  sui'prised  at  hearing  a  great 
pattering  of  slippers,  and  the  Doctor  only  had 
time  to  turn  round  when  a  woman  in  a  cloak 
fluttered  like  a  huge  bat  right  into  his  out- 
stretched arms  —  for  I  suppose  the  Doctor 
thought  it  was  a  different  sort  of  game  he  was 
catching  ;  and  just  then  another  woman's  voice 
flying  down  towards  him,  crying  out  to  "  Hold 
her!  stop  her!  don't  let  her  go  !"  Of  course  the 
Doctor  held  on  in  the  prospect  of  a  little  fun  ; 
but  what  was  his  astonishment  when  Mrs. 
Hughes  came  up  and  seized  his  captive  by  the 
arm.  (Uncle  Charles  laughed,  and  fidgeted  iu 
his  chair,  and  second  lady  exchanged  looks 
with  my  aunt.)  "In  Heaven's  name,  what 
does  this  mean,  Mrs.  Hughes?"  asked  the 
Doctor.  "Bring  her  to  the  light.  Doctor;  I 
want  to  see  her  face,"  was  the  answer  ;  and  as 
the  Doctor  knew  there  must  be  a  good  reason 
for  so  strange  a  request  on  the  part  of  his  old 
friend,  he  helped  her  drag  her  struggling  enemy 
to  the  lamp-post. 

Second  ladt/  (Jmrsting  with  impatience}.  And 
whom  do  you  imagine  she  found  under  that  old 
hood  ? 

First  lady  (hurrying  on).  "Good  gracious,  it 
is  Mrs.  Brierly  !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  when 
her  face  was  exposed ;  and  he  let  go  his  hold 
quick  as  lightning.  "Yes,  Doctor,  it  is  just 
who  I  supposed  it  was,"  said  Mrs.  Hughes; 
then  she  only  said  in  a  stern  voice,  "Degraded 
woman  !"  and  turned  back  towards  home,  the 
Doctor  accompanying  her. 

"If  I  had  been  the  Doctor,"  said  Uncle 
Charles,  "  I  would  have  offered  my  arm  to  the 
other  lady ;  it  would  have  been  a  first-rate 
chance  to  ask  for  Sallie,  for  she  would  not  have 
dared  to  refuse  bim  then." 

"  I  don't  think  the  Doctor  will  be  in  a  hurry  I 
to  claim  his  mother-in-law,  since  the  affair  is  ■ 
all  out,"  said  Aunt  Amy. 

"Pooh!"  cried  second  lady.  "The  Doctor 
is  not  troubled  with  scruples,  any  more  than 
Sallie  is  with  delicacy,  though,  jioor  child,  I  am 
sure  she  is  not  to  blame  for  her  want  of  it, 
having  such  a  mother." 

"Mrs.  Hughes  entered  suit  this  morning," 
uncle  said:  "but  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Brierly 
will  stop  it,  of  course." 
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"Then  you  knew  all  about  it,  you  naughty 
man  !"  first  lady  cried,  in  a  deprecating  voice, 
as  if  slie  had  told  the  story  upon  ungenerous 
compulsion. 

"  Oh,  1  was  not  sure  I  knew  all  about  it,  and 
1  wanted  to  hear  the  rest." 

"  Ah,  yoa  are  a  regular  gossip.  Judge  I" 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  there  en- 
tered Miss  Brown,  a  little  dumpy  figure,  with  a 
]iale  face,  and  large  Jewish  nose,  and  lifeless 
I'lack  eyes.  Uncle  Charles  had  told  me  before- 
hand, as  he  had  about  Mi-s.  Urief,  that  she  was 
one  of  his  favorites,  so  I  had  a  double  interest 
in  observing  her. 

"  I  .^m  gl.ad  to  see  you,  Betty" — Imnding  the 
footstool  to  accommodate  her  stature  to  the 
lieight  of  the  sofa.  "  How  is  your  mother,  and 
how  is  Abby  ?" 

"Mother  is  as  well  as  usual,  but  Abby  has 
appeared  rather  languid  of  late,  and  we  were 
afraid  she  might  be  going  to  liave  a  fever,  so  father 
told  the  Doctor  to  call ;  and  first  the  Doctor  gave 
ns  a  great  fright  and  then  a  greater  diversion." 

"  And  how  was  that  ?" 

"Old  Dr.  Cromby  is  so  funuy,  sometimes, 
and  he  knows  that  Abby  is  cowardly.  In  the 
first  place  he  felt  her  pulse,  and  asked  her 
several  professional  questions,  after  which  he 
requested  to  see  her  to;igue.  'Oh  I'  he  ex- 
claimed. 'Why,  what  is  it.  Doctor?'  asked 
Abby,  quite  pale.  '  What  a  long  tongue  yon  've 
got,  Abl'  said  he,  and  roared  out  laughing. 
Poor  Abby  was  too  much  mortified  to  say  a 
word,  and  the  Doctor  went  off  laughing,  and 
declaring  that  she  was  cured,  for  nothing  ailed 
her  but  laziness,  and  she  was  frightened  out  of 
that." 

Of  course  we  all  laughed  at  this  story,  and 
the  other  visitors  then  took  leave. 

"  Have  you  met  Mr.  Oro  ?"  asked  my  aunt 
of  Miss  Brown. 

"  No,  I  have  not ;  I  hear  Althea  Stile  has 
carried  him  off — at  least  that  he  is  unconscious 
of  anybody  else  in  Mapletown." 

"  Nonsense  !"  ejaculated  Uncle  Charles. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  see  him,"  re- 
marked Miss  Brown,  with  great  simplicity  and 
a  corresponding  dejection. 

Uncle  Charles  looked  delighted  with  this 
sensibility.  "You  shall  see  him,  I  promise 
you  that.  Amy,  we  must  have  a  little  company 
for  Josie  here,  and  get  the  young  folks  toge- 
ther. So  you  see,  Betty,  the  way  is  clear,  and 
as  I  give  you  this  early  invitation,  you  have  no 
excuse  for  not  looking  your  best." 

"  I  should  practise  my  music,  if  I  were  you, " 
suggested  my  aunt. 

11» 


Miss  Brown  looked  grateful,  and  promised  to 
remember  to  do  so.  Directly  after,  she  went 
away,  inviting  me  to  visit  her.  As  soon  as 
she  was  gone,  I  ran  to  Uncle  Charles,  and, 
holding  both  his  hands,  demanded  to  know  if 
that  conversation  bad  been  as  much  in  earnest 
as  it  seemed. 

"Certainly,"  said  he. 

"I  will  refuse  to  believe  it!"  I  exclaimed; 
whereupon  he  fell  to  laughing  immoderately. 

"Why,  is  there  no  planning  to  secure  hus- 
bands in  New  York?"  asked  my  aunt. 

I  thought  of  Belle,  and  remained  silent.  But 
then,  you  know,  K.ate,  there  was  no  planning 
to  get  liim  for  a  lover  in  the  first  place  ;  only 
mamma  insisted  that  as  he  belonged  to  Belle 
by  first  rights,  Belle  should  have  him,  and  not 
me,  for  which  act  of  justice  I  am  feelingly  grate- 
ful. Don't  fail  to  keep  me  advised  of  Belle's 
progress  in  coaxing  back  her  truant.  I  shall 
write  to  you  about  our  party  next  week.  I 
suppose  you  are  going  to  Catskill  with  m.ini- 
ma's  party.  Well,  I  don't  envy  you  until  I 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  Mapletown. 

JosiE. 


III. 

Dear  Kate  :  What  you  tell  me  about  Ben's 
improving  spirits  ought  to  rejoice  me,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  if  he  had  grieved  for  me  a  little 
longer,  I  think  I  should  have  felt  more  touched. 
However,  I  do  not  reproach  him,  having  to  give 
you  an  account  of  my  late  humiliations.  lu 
the  first  place,  all  the  young  people  were  in- 
vited to  my  aunt's  to  dance  and  make  music, 
and  a  few  older  ones  to  play  whist.  When  the 
company  began  to  arrive,  I  watched  pretty 
closely  for  some  bearded  face  to  play  off  against 
the  all- fascinating  Californian  ;  but,  much  to  my 
disgust,  I  found  I  should  have  to  make  my  choice 
from  an  indefinite  number  of  slim,  prim,  sleek- 
haired,  downy-chinned  tape-sellers  and  three 
doctors,  not  one  of  whom  could  presume  to  com- 
pare himself  with  Mr.  Oro.  It  was  no  wonder, 
I  thought,  th.at  the  young  ladies  were  running 
a  race  for  the  one  manly-looking  man  among 
tliem.  Besides — must  I  confess  it? — my  dear 
Kate,  not  one  of  the  ninnies  asked  me  to  dance  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Uncle  Charles  and 
Mr.  Brief,  who  is  a  fine-looking,  agreeable  man 
— quite  a  contrast  to  that  amber-colored  jelly 
in  a  red  satin  holder — I  should  have  been 
quite  passed  by.  However,  I  bore  it  bravely, 
and  tried  to  devote  myself  to  entertaining  such 
of  our  guests  as  were  wall-flowers,     i^  for  the 
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young  ladies,  many  of  them  were  pretty  and 
all  dressed  in  the  profouudest  fashion— quite 
it  la  the  Fifth  Ave-nudites,  as  Cousin  Fred  styles 
the  hon  ton  of  our  city.  The  dancing  was  good, 
and  the  singing  passable  ;  and  I  did  not  observe 
that  the  Mapletown  ladies  wanted  attention, 
from  which  I  inferred  those  downy-chinned 
youths  were  a/raid  of  your  humble  correspond- 
ent. Miss  Brown  was  untiring  in  her  obliging- 
ness when  asked  to  sing,  and  Miss  Stile  and 
myself  performed  a  duet ;  but  as  the  ever  pre- 
sent Oro  was  at  her  side,  turning  over  the 
music,  I  took  a  resolution  to  sing  no  more  in 
such  company.  I  am  determined  not  to  aug- 
ment the  seeming  host  of  that  gentleman's 
suitors. 

While  I  was  chatting  with  Mrs.  Hughes,  a 
pleasant-looking  little  old  lady,  with  soft,  sil- 
very curls  around  her  face,  and  wondering  why 
nobody  had  the  good  taste  to  fall  in  love  with 
her,  for  she  is  a  widow,  Miss  Brown  came  up 
to  me  and  whispered  :  "Oh,  I  have  just  made 
such  a  dreadful  mistake  1" 

"  Indeed  I  It  is  nothing  so  very  bad,  I  hope  ?" 

"  0  yes,  it  is  ;  I  called  Mrs.  Grant  Mrs.  Lyons 
instead." 

"Is  that  all?  The  slightest  apology  ought 
to  put  that  right." 

"  I  should  not  dare  to  apologize,  for  fear  of 
making  it  worse." 

"And  why,  pray?" 

"  Because — hold  down  your  ear  a  little — Mrs. 
Grant  is  known  to  be  an  illegitimate  sister  of 
Mrs.  Lyons  ;  but  the  families  being  so  respect- 
able, nobody  ever  mentions  it.  The  resem- 
blance between  them  is  somarked  that  strangers 
often  make  the  mistake  I  did ;  but  it  was 
stupid  of  7ne,  who  have  known  them  all  my 
life  ;  .and  the  families  highly  respectable,  too." 

The  case  was  certainly  beyond  my  skill,  and 
I  was  relieved  to  see  my  uncle  coming  toward 
us,  bringing  Mr.  Oro,  whom  he  introduced  to 
Miss  Brown  for  a  waltz,  and  I  really  enjoyed 
the  little  simpleton's  triumph  as  her  face,  quite 
cleared  of  its  cloud,  smiled  at  me  from  under 
her  partner's  arm.  I  stood  looking  at  the  waltz 
until  it  was  ended,  and  still  stood  smiling  in- 
wardly at  my  fallen  estate,  when  the  Californian 
presented  himself  before  me  with  a  request  to 
favor  him  in  a  dance.  "I  am  pledged  not  to 
dance  to-night,"  I  said,  which  was  true  enough, 
Kate,  for  when  I  found  myself  slighted  by  all 
the  Mapletown  beaux,  I  resolved  to  refuse  the 
only  one  who  I  was  sure  would  ask  me. 

"Ah,  well,  then,"  he  replied,  good-humored- 
ly,  "  we  will  take  a  walk  about  the  room,  with 
your  permission."     And,  placing  my  hand  on 


his  arm,  he  led  me  about  at  will,  talking  in  a 
clever,  gentlemanly  way. 

Seeing  Miss  Stile  seated  in  a  circle  with 
others,  who  were  talking  over  some  society's 
matters,  I  impelled  him  by  a  motion  to  pause 
behind  her  chair.  She  quickly  detected  our 
vicinity,  and  bending  back  her  head  with  grace- 
ful sauciness — 

"You  will  come  to  our  Mite  Society,  will 
you  not,  Miss  Carleton  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "but  I  do  not  know 
what  a  Mite  Society  is." 

"  Why,  a  society  of  mites — what  else  ?"  was 
the  answer,  accompanied  by  a  short,  dry  laugh, 
in  which  her  companions  joined. 

I  instantly  felt  that  I  had  been  made  ridi- 
culous because  I  was  "the  city  girl,"  and  I 
think  Miss  Stile  witnessed  the  second  display 
of  fireworks  from  my  eyes  which  she  had  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  set  off.  The  effect,  however, 
was  lost  upon  her,  for  she  pretended  great 
coolness,  and  the  sarcastic  rejoinder  I  was 
about  to  utter  with  the  intention  of  trying  her 
nerve  was  cut  short  by  my  escort  remarking, 
in  slightly  impressive  tones,  that  "  the  society 
derived  its  name  probably,  not  so  much  from 
the  littleness  of  its  members,  however  aptly  it 
might  do  so,  as  from  the  smallness  of  their  con- 
tributions ;  and  if  I-  wished  to  test  the  truth 
of  his  definition,  he  should  be  happy  to  wait 
upon  me  to  its  nest  meeting." 

It  was  very  egotistical  of  him,  I  admit ;  but 
the  arrow  drove  liome,  as  the  confused  expres- 
sion of  Miss  Stile's  countenance  plainly  con- 
fessed. Slie  was  afraid  she  had  made  a  false 
step  in  rousing  his  championship. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  she,  with  a  sudden 
effort,  "who  is  trying  to  sharpen  wits?  Miss 
Carleton,  I  confess  myself  a  mite ;  and  now  let 's 
have  another  duet." 

But  I  excused  myself,  and  went  to  speak  to 
the  only  girl  in  Mapletown  that  I  have  taken 
a  liking  for,  and  she  is  the  minister's  daughter, 
Fannj'  Legare. 

"Do  you  know  my  Cousin  Fred?"  I  asked, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  topic. 

"  Certainly,  I  am  acquainted  with  him,"  was 
the  frank  reply,  which  received  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, however,  from  the  charming  blush  which 
flitted  over  her  face  at  the  same  moment.  Ah, 
Kate,  I  stumbled  upon  a  fact  that  time  which 
I  shall  keep  in  remembrance  till  Fred  comes 
home.  I  had  nearly  made  a  goose  of  myself 
by  squeezing  her  hand  and  telling  her  I  was 
glad  of  it. 

Well,  so  the  evening  came  to  an  end  .at  last, 
and  I  sat  down  to  talk  it  over  with  my  uncle 
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ami  aunt.  "Do  tell  me,"  I  asked,  "if  yon 
tliiuk  Mr.  Oro  is  conscious  of  the  efforts  that 
several  persous  are  makiug  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  I  think  it  very  likely,"  answered  my  annt, 
placiilly. 

"  And  isn't  he  disgusted  ?" 

"Why  should  he  be?"  asked  my  uncle. 
"  Does  not  a  man  know  that  when  he  possesses 
the  solid  attractions  of  half  a  million,  he  is  fair 
game  for  your  sex  ?  And  why  not  ?  Men  have 
everything  in  their  hands,  all  the  good  things 
of  the  world,  and  why  may  not  women  show 
their  desire  to  share  them  ?" 

"  Very  well  argned,  my  philosophic  uncle. 
I  hope  I  may  dance  at  his  wedding." 

"Which  you  could  not  do  unless  yon  had 
me  for  a  partner— eh  ?"  This  cruel  allusion  to 
my  forlorn  condition  that  evening  sent  me 
pouting  to  bed. 

Yesterday  aunt  and  I  went  to  return  some 
calls,  and  among  other  places  called  at  Miss 
Brown's.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  made 
her  appearance,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  were 
entertainedbyhersisterof  about  fourteen  years, 
a  tall,  bright-eyed,  lively  girl,  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  Miss  Brown,  who,  whan  she  came  in, 
dismissed  her  to  her  mother. 

"Abby  is  growing  very  pretty,"  said  my 
aunt. 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  thought  she  was  too 
tall." 

"  0  no  ;  I  should  say  that  when  she  plumps 
up  a  little  more,  she  will  be  quite  a  handsome 
figure." 

"  \V^11,  she  is  the  most  singular  child  in  the 
world.  What  do  you  think  she  did  the  other 
day,  when  Mr.  Oro  called  ?" 

"Something  original,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  It  seems  father  had  found  out  that  he  used 
to  know  Mr.  Oro  when  a  boy,  and  the  day 
after  your  party  he  brought  him  home  to  din- 
ner. It  happened  that  we  had  no  girl  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Abby  was  assisting  mother  about 
the  cooking  all  the  morning,  and  consequently 
looked  'like  a  witch.'  We  were  both  in  mo- 
ther's sitting-room,  which  you  know  has  a  bed 
in  it,  when  we  heard  father  coming  through  the 
hall,  and  a  gentleman's  voice  in  conversation. 
What  prompted  Abby  I  don't  know,  but  before 
1  could  remonstrate  she  had  darted  under  the 
bed,  and  in  another  moment  Mr.  Oro  was  in 
the  room.  All  went  very  well  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
but  when  Abby  heard  father  say  he  had  brought 
this  gentleman  to  dinner,  and  heard,  moreover, 
mother's  voice  repeatedly  calling  her  from  the 
kitchen,  and  knew  how  much  she  was  needed, 
she  began  to  make  efforts  to  escape.    As  the 


bed  was  near  the  door,  and  the  door  behind  our 
backs,  she  was  slowly  dragging  herself  along 
the  floor,  so  as  to  get  a  'good  ready'  for  flight 
when  she  could  stand  upright ;  but  the  noise 
attracted  Mr.  Ore's  attention,  and  he  turned  his 
head  just  as  Abby  was  emerging  from  her  hid- 
ing-pl.ice,  with  her  watchful  eyes  fixed  intently 
ou  him.  I  think  the  whole  matter  must  have 
been  instantly  revealed  to  him,  for  he  burst 
ont  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter  as  seemed  wholly 
irrepressible,  and  was  not  able  to  get  over  it 
entirely  while  he  rem.iined." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  have  laughed  as  well  as 
he,  if  I  had  seen  it,"  said  my  aunt ;  "but  how 
did  Abby  take  it  ?" 

"Oh  she  said  nothing  about  it,  as  the  best 
way  of  having  it  forgotten." 

I  think  this  Miss  Brown  and  her  anecdotes 
almost  the  funniest  things  in  Mapletown.  There 
is  to  be  a  wedding  .among  the  hon  ton  next  week, 
at  which  I  expect  to  be  present.  After  it  is 
over  I  will  write  again.  Love  to  Belle,  if  she 
has  forgiven  me,  and  don't  tell  her  that  I  was 
not  asked  to  dance  !  JosiE. 


IV. 

Dear  Kate  :  You  are  mistaken  about  my 
being  homesick  and  too  proud  to  confess  it.  I 
am  just  as  much  amused  as  ever  with  Maple- 
town  ;  but  I  icmild  like  to  hear  that  Ben  was  a 
Uttle  more  fond  of  Belle,  for  she  dotes  on  him, 
I  am  sure.  And  then,  of  course,  I  want  the 
glory  of  being  bridesmaid  next  autumn.  I  am 
not  the  least  envious  of  your  pleasure  among 
the  Highlands,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the 
scenery  around  Mapletown  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  in  the  State,  and  not  lacking  in  rocks  and 
waterfalls  either.  I  promised  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  wedding,  and  I  must  hurry  over 
it  a  little,  for  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
besides.  The  bride  was  not  rich,  but  of  a  good 
family,  according  to  Mapletown  Iieraldry  ;  and 
the  groom  was  from  ?>assau  Street.  The  bride 
was  pretty  enouph  in  her  white  robes,  and  her 
maids  gay  enough  in  blue,  pink,  and  yellow 
crape  flounces,  with  bouquets.  The  attendants 
of  the  groom  were  imported  from  Nassau  St. 
for  the  occasion.  In  honor  of  this  importation 
I  understood  there  would  be  extraordinary 
ceremony  at  the  reception ;  no  one  being  al- 
lowed to  appro.ach  the  newly-married  withont 
a  proper  introduction  by  the  N.assau  Street 
attendants.  But  the  guests  not  being  altogether 
au/ait,  considerable  misunderstanding  was  the 
consequence. 
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"Your  name,  if  you  please,"  politely  re- 
quested one  of  them,  of  a  tall  maiden  lady 
entering  just  before  us.  Taking  the  inquiry  as 
an  intimation  that  she  was  not  an  invited 
guest,  the  indignant  spinster  thrust  the  med- 
dlesome stranger  aside,  and  passed  on  to  pay 
her  respects  to  matrimony.  Our  little  party 
had  just  done  so,  and  were  lingering  a  moment, 
when  in  came  the  officiating  clergyman,  a  little 
late  for  him. 

"Your  name,  sir,"  promptly  demanded  the 
head  groomsman. 

"  My  name  !  my  name,  sir,  is  Legare  !"  By 
this  time  his  identity  was  understood,  and  Mr. 
Legare  permitted  to  congratulate  the  two  he 
had  just  made  one.  I  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
observe  whether  the  bride's  father  and  mother 
were  introdnced  to  her  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Nassau  St.  or  not. 

Aunt  Amy  and  I  were  just  laying  off  our  hats 
when  Miss  Brown  came  in. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Graudison,  I  have  made  such  a 
foolish  blunder  again  this  morning." 

"Why,  my  dear  Betty,  what  has  h.ippened  ?" 

"  When  one  of  the  groomsmen  offered  me 
his  arm  to  present  me  to  the  bride,  I  mistook 
his  intention,  and  kept  my  hold  until  he  asked 
me  to  excuse  him,  as  he  must  return  to  his 
duty." 

"0  well,  never  mind,"  said  my  aunt ;  "  that 
was  nothing  at  all.  The  truth  is,  I  think  the 
blunder  was  in  allowing  utter  strangers  to 
present  old  acquaintances  to  one  another." 

So  much  for  the  wedding.  When  the  evening 
came  for  the  Mite  Society's  meeting,  Mr.  Oro 
called  for  me  to  go.  Now,  I  had  been  secretly 
debating  in  my  mind  whether  or  not  I  should 
forgive  Miss  Stile  and  go,  or  hold  myself  aloof 
from  her  set  altogether.  But  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  the  pleasure  of  a  triumph  over 
that  young  lady,  who  I  felt  sure  could  have 
devoured  me  for  envy,  induced  me  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Oro  to  this  meeting.  The  night  was 
lovely,  the  moon  at  its  full,  and  the  air  bur- 
dened with  the  perfume  of  roses  in  the  height 
of  their  bloom.  The  blossoms  of  the  locust 
trees  along  the  street  shed  a  delicious  odor, 
and  a  faint  zephyr  just  tossed  the  graceful 
branches  overhead  into  a  whispering  motion. 
You  know  I  am  not  sentimental,  Kate  ;  but 
there  was  something  so  bewitching  about  the 
whole  scene  and  atmosphere — the  quiet,  the 
strolling  promenaders,  and  the  delightful  eve- 
ning coolness — that  I  soon  drew  off  my  little 
country  hat,  and,  letting  it  swing  on  one  arm, 
turned  my  face  to  the  gentle  breeze,  and  re- 
peated those  lines — 


"Oh,  air  of  June,  ye  shoold  be  waft  from  heaven, 
Such  happy  longings  grow  beneath  your  touch" — 

which  I  always  admired  so  much,  and  my  com- 
panion listened  very  attentively  ;  indeed,  I  felt 
vexed  by  the  profound  silence  which  followed, 
and  had  no  doubt  he  was  thinking  I  had  done 
all  this  for  effect.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  I 
said,  "for  compelling  you  to  listen  to  my  de- 
clamation. It  is  a  most  foolish  infliction,  as  I 
am  ready  to  acknowledge ;  and  I  wouldn't  be 
thought  romantic  for  the  world.  Romantic 
people  are  my  aversion." 

"You  have  ideality,"  said  he,  "and,  as  I 
have  just  discovered,  a  fine  poetical  taste.  They 
are  near  neighbors  to  romance,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  But  I  will  agree  to  think  you  as 
matter  of  fact  as  you  please,  if  yon  will  con- 
descend to  repeat  for  me  that  song  from  '  The 
Liglit  of  the  Harem' :  '  From  Chindara's  war- 
bling fount  I  come.'  It  is  just  the  inspiration 
of  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  Since  you  had  the  patience  to  listen  to  me, 
perforce,  I  cannot  refuse  that  yoii  should  listen 
from  choice" — and  I  repeated  the  musical  verses 
from  first  to  last.  By  the  time  it  was  finished, 
we  were  at  the  house  where  the  society  met 
that  evening. 

"You  will  not  remain  long  here,"  said  Mr. 
Oro,  as  we  entered  the  gate. 

"And  why?" 

' '  Because,  with  such  a  heaven  as  this  shining 
over  us,  you  cannot  content  yourself  by  the 
light  of  a  gas-burner,  nor  be  amused  with  the 
prattle  of  a  lot  of  giddy  girls.  In  short,  I  give 
you  just  time  enough  here  to  deposit  your  half 
dime,  and  say  good-evening  to  your  friends." 

"And  what  then,  may  I  ask?" 

"  I  shall  take  you  hotoie  again." 

"What  presumption!"  I  cried,  laughing, 
but  half  vexed. 

"  0  no ;  I  hope  not.  Confess  now  that  it 
was  your  own  wish." 

"  But  you  could  not  know  it." 

"  I  am  a  seer.  I  know  a  great  many  things  ; 
and  amongst  the  rest  that  you  don't  like  the 
people  you  will  see  here  to-night." 

"  Allah  is  just,"  I  answered. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  young  people  arm  in 
arm,  and  girls  with  their  arms  about  each 
other's  waists,  promenading,  singing,  laughing, 
and  talking.  But  they  eyed  me  askance,  and 
no  one  offered  to  make  me  welcome.  One  or 
two  of  the  gentlemen  bowed  to  me.  Miss 
Brown  and  Miss  Stile  were  absent.  I  saw  none 
of  my  elderly  friends,  and  was  glad  to  escape 
as  soon  as  possible.  Jnst  as  we  passed  out  of 
the  gate  again,  Miss  Stile  encountered  us. 
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"Ah,  Miss  Carleton!"  said  she,  "I  have  just 
roiuo  from  your  house,  where  I  called  for  you. 
You  are  not  going  away  so  soon?  You  think 
you  must  ?  Well,  then,  I  shall  uot  go  in.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  only  came  out  to-night  on  your 
account,  and  shall  return  home  immediately." 

"  Will  you  walk  with  us,  Miss  Stile  f"  asked 
Mr.  Ore. 

"  Thank  yon,  if  Miss  Carleton  will  come 
round  by  our  house  ;  '  the  longest  way  round 
is  the  shortest  way  home,'  you  know." 

"Certainly,"  I  said.  And  so  we  walked 
home  with  her. 

"Come  in,"  said  she,  when  we  were  about 
to  say  good-night :  "  I  have  a  little  matter  to 
talk  over  with  yon  both."  And  when  we  were 
seated,  we  learned  that  there  was  a  picnic  iu 
contemplation,  which  was  to  be  arranged  on  a 
very  select  principle,  and  was  to  proceed  to 
Table  Mountain,  a  celebrated  locality,  where 
our  dinner  would  be  served  on  the  grass  in 
Arcadian  simplicity.  Miss  Stile  offered  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  completing  the  arrange- 
ments, if  we  approved  of  the  plan,  which,  of 
course,  neither  Mr.  Oro  nor  myself  could  rea- 
sonably object  to.  After  this  was  settled,  we 
had  some  music,  and  again  I  started  for  home. 

"  Will  yon  not  repeat  for  me  once  more  those 
lines  which  I  heard  for  the  first  time  from  your 
lips  this  evening  ?"  asked  Mr.  Oro,  as  we 
walked  slowly  np  the  still,  moonlighted  street. 
I  could  not  refuse,  though  I  felt  a  great  embar- 
rassment in  complying ;  and  when  I  bad  fin- 
ished, he  said :  "  I  shall  never  forget  them, 
nor  the  occasion  when  I  first  heard  them." 
After  that  a  silence  fell  between  us,  and  he 
parted  from  me  at  my  uncle's  door. 

"Why,  Josie  has  a  fever,  I  really  believe, 
wife,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Charles  when  I  had 
settled  myself  more  quietly  than  usual  in  a 
corner  of  the  sofa.  "Just  look  at  her  cheeks 
and  eyes !" 

"Are  you  well,  Josie  dear?"  asked  my  aunt. 

"  A  little  tired,  auntie,  that 's  all." 

"  W«-ll,  how  did  you  enjoy  the  Mite  Society  ?" 
queried  uncle. 

"Stupid." 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  it  has  made  you  witty,  Josie  ;  for 
'brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,'  you  know." 

"  I  won't  stay  in  Mapletown  another  week  !" 
I  cried,  with  sudden  passion. 

"  Why,  Josie  !"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  "  what 
is  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  answered,  and  beg.an  to  cry. 

In  vain  my  uncle  and  aunt  tried  to  console 
me,  and  find  out  the  cause  of  my  trouble.     I 


just  cried  until  I  felt  better  ;  then  laughed,  and 
assured  them  I  was  only  a  little  nervous. 

"We  must  write  to  Fred  to  come  home," 
said  my  uncle.  "It  is  too  dull  for  the  poor 
child  here,  with  nobody  to  amuse  her  but  those 
who  won't  or  can't." 

At  this  I  felt  my  spirits  brighten,  for  I 
thought  if  Fred  were  only  at  home  I  could  pre- 
tend a  flirtation  with  him,  and  so  keep  that 
assuming  Mr.  Oro  from  taking  my  devotion  for 
granted.  I  have  no  doubt  he  imagines  I  am  a% 
desperately  enamored  of  him  as  Miss  Stile,  or 
as  much  iu  want  of  a  husband  as  Miss  Brown : 
but  I  shall  undeceive  him.  I  hope  Fred  will 
get  home  before  the  picnic.  I  shall  write  to 
him  myself  in  the  morning,  and  tell  him  Fanny 
Legare  is  sick.  Don't  be  surprised  to  hear  I 
am  in  New  York,  for  if  Fred  does  uot  come  home 
I  shall  go  back  and  keep  house  for  papa. 

Josie. 


Deak  Kate  :  Fred  is  at  home,  so  you  need 
not  expect  to  hear  from  me  in  New  Y'ork  ;  and 
the  picnic  is  over — and  I  know  not  how  to  tell 
you  the  rest  of  it ;  but  I  hope  Ben  and  Belle 
are  thoroughly  reconciled,  as  yon  seem  to  think 
they  are.  Well,  Kate,  as  I  said,  the  picnic: 
Miss  Stile's  picnic  is  over,  and  several  people 
are  glad  of  it ;  but  most  of  all,  your  cousin  and 
correspondent,  Josie.  But  before  I  proceed  to 
an  account  of  it,  I  must  give  you  one  more 
anecdote  of  Miss  Betty  Brown.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  that  eventful  day.  Miss  B.  favored 
my  aunt  with  a  visit.  As  it  was  supposed  she 
was  to  be  of  the  party,  my  aunt  said — 

"Why,  Betty,  are  you  not  getting  ready  for 
the  picnic  ?     Yon  are  surely  going?" 

"Mrs.  Grandison,"  she  answered,  with  a  most 
dolorous  expression  of  countenance,  "I  cannot 
go  unless  you  can  lend  me  a  pair  of  gaiters. 
This  moniing,  when  I  went  to  dress,  my  only 
decent  pair  were  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and 
after  searching  everywhere,  and  asking  mother, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Abby  must  have 
taken  them  away  with  her  to  the  country — she 
is  always  getting  my  shoes  or  gloves  and  collars. 
Father  is  gone  away,  too,  and  I  hav'n't  a  dollar 
in  my  purse  ;  so  you  see  I  am  forced  to  stay  at 
home,  unless  you  will  charitably  lend  me  a  pair 
of  gaiters." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  my  aunt ;  "but  I  do 
not  think  mine  will  fit  you.  Perhaps  Josie  has 
a  pair  she  can  lend  you  :  have  you,  Josie  ?" 
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Thus  appealed  to,  I  ran  to  my  closet,  and 
soon  returned  with  two  pairs,  of  which  I  gave 
her  the  choice.  She  took  the  freshest  pair, 
thanked  me  very  gratefully,  and  hurried  home 
to  put  them  on.  Aunt  Amy  laughed.  "  That 's 
the  last  you  will  ever  see  of  your  gaiters,  Josie. 
I  am  sorry  you  let  her  have  the  newest  pair." 

"But  she  took  them,  aunty." 

"Because  you  allowed  her,"  returned  my 
aunt.  "  She  is  very  strange  about  such  mat- 
iters,  but  she  is  always  borrowing  something  to 
wear." 

"  Strange,  indeed,"  I  answered,  "if  she  for- 
gets to  return  it." 

As  the  carriage  soon  called  for  me,  I  thought 
no  more  about  the  gaiters  ;  I  went  as  the  guest 
of  Miss  Stile  ;  and  Mr.  Oro,  and  Fred,  and  Fan- 
ny Legare  were  all  in  our  coach.  We  had  a 
very  merry  time,  for  I  had  made  np  my  mind 
to  be  as  gay  as  possible,  and  to  slight  Mr.  Oro, 
two  things  which  I  think  I  succeeded  in  doing 
that  morning  ;  and  Fred  was  as  full  of  jokes 
and  puns  as  a  minister's  son,  ae  I  told  him,  to 
Fanny's  great  embarrassment. 

"  Why  ouglit  we  to  follow  Althea  in  every- 
thing?" asked  Fred. 

"  Oh,  because  she  is  Al-the-a  Style,"  I  an- 
swered, readily  enough. 

"Very  good.  What  does  Co.  stand  for,  Jo- 
sie?" 

"For  company,  I  believe;  sometimes  for 
county." 

"Just  so.  Then  why  is  this  Californian  like 
a  certain  river?" 

"  Because  he  is  Oro-no-co  !"  cried  Miss  Stile, 
delighted,  and  turning  to  that  gentleman,  who 
was  remarkably  silent — "Do  you  hear  that, 
sir?     You  are  no  company  for  Mr.  Grandison." 

"Pray  allow  me  to  propose  a  query,"  said 
Mr.  Oro,  very  gravely.  "  Why  is  Miss  Carleton 
not  in  love  with  Mr.  Grandison  ?"  Nobody 
could  guess  that.  "  Because  she  is  his  cou- 
sin !"  he  explained,  looking  steadily  at  me. 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  up  to  my  cheeks,  but  I 
turned  my  face  away,  and  all  the  rest  laughed 
at  the  oddity  of  the  conundrum  which  was  no 
conundrum.  "  So  he  dares  me  to  try  to  deceive 
him  by  devotion  to  Fred,  does  he  ?"  I  thought, 
with  inward  anger.  "His  confidence  is  as 
amazing  as  it  is  unfounded,  and  I  hope  he  will 
find  it  out  before  long  ! "  Everything  happened 
very  pleasantly,  and  Mr.  Oro  had  recovered 
spirits  when  we  all  sat  down  to  dinner  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  I  do  not  know  what 
strange  impulse  inspired  me,  but  I  took  a  reso- 
lution to  go  in  search  of  a  spot  called  the  "Na- 
tural Bridge,"  which  I  had  heard  of,  and,  as 


Fred  was  deeply  engaged  with  Fanny,  and  Mis3 
Stile  was  making  herself  agreeable  to  Mr.  Oro, 
I  asked  Miss  Brown  to  go  along.  After  a  little 
persuasion,  I  induced  her  to  accompany  me,  i 
and  as  she  had  previously  been  there,  I  trusted  • 
to  her  to  find  the  way.  We  chatted  along  cheer- 
fully, she  telling  me  some  queer  stories  about 
Mapletowu  people  with  great  frankness,  and  I 
putting  in  the  interjections  and  "do  tells"  at 
the  proper  places.  We  must  have  been  walk- 
ing an  hour,  when  Miss  Brown  declared  herself 
bewildered,  and  uncertain  about  the  locality 
of  the  bridge.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of 
returning ;  but  when  we  wished  to  return,  we 
were  equally  uncertain  about  our  direction,  for 
the  sky  had  suddenly  clouded  over. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  I. 

"They  will  come  and  find  us,"  answered 
Miss  Brown,  growing  quite  white  with  terror. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so — of  course  they  will,"  I  now 
answered,  confidently,  "but  I  fear  it  is  going 
to  rain,  and  our  friends  will  be  delayed  by  our 
foolishness.  Well,  let  us  keep  on,  for  we  may 
meet  them." 

But,  Kate,  we  did  not  meet  them,  and  the 
most  terrible  storm  overtook  us,  making  it  dark 
in  the  woods  while  it  was  yet  day,  and  length- 
ening out  that  horrible  night  interminably. 
We  shouted  and  cried  ourselves  hoarse,  and 
when  the  storm  drowned  our  voices,  we  sat 
down  on  the  wet  ground  with  our  arms  about 
each  other,  and  sobbed  in  sympathy.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  been  much  frightened  if 
Miss  Brown  had  not  been  so  nervous,  afraid  of 
bears  and  wolves,  and  lightning  and  darkness. 
But  as  she  did  not  reproach  me  as  the  cause  of 
her  trouble,  I  felt  grateful,  and  really  began  to 
be  fond  of  her. 

At  last,  in  the  dark  and  rain,  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  exhausted  with  walking  and  shout- 
ing, we  fell  asleep  for  a  little  while,  only  to 
waken  with  a  sense  of  overpowering  numbness, 
for  the  wind  had  risen  with  the  bleak,  cloudy 
morning,  and  up  on  that  mountain  would  have 
chilled  us  to  death  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
woods.  We  had  rubbed  our  hands  and  stamped 
our  feet  as  briskly  as  we  could,  and  again  set 
out  to  find  our  way,  when,  after  half  an  hour's 
walk,  we  heard  a  shout.  Raising  our  voices 
together,  we  answered  with  all  our  strength, 
and  were  answered  again  with  a  cheer.  Quick- 
ening our  steps  almost  to  a  run,  we  staggered 
on  toward  the  cheering  ;  but  being  quite  ex- 
hausted, I  stumbled  on  the  root  of  a  tree,  and 
fainted  from  the  concussion.  When  I  wakened, 
I  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  shawls,  and  Mr.  Orn 
was  chafing  my  hands,  while  Miss  Brown  ami 
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her  father  did  the  same  for  my  feet.  A  little 
wine  was  put  to  my  lips,  and  I  began  to  feel 
my  strength  rfitum. 

"  Do  you  feel  able  to  be  moved  now  ?"  asked 
Betty's  father,  when  I  made  a  motion  to  sit  up. 

"0  yes,  I  think  I  can  soon  walk,"  I  an- 
swered. "  I  must  not  keep  Betty  here,  for  she 
will  perish  with  cold." 

"I  will  carry  Miss  Carleton,"  said  Mr.  Oro, 
"for  I  can  do  it  with  ease.  Go  on  with  your 
daughter,  Mr.  Brown."  And  as  I  could  not 
remonstrate  except  at  the  expense  of  others,  I 
silently  consented  to  be  borne  in  his  strong, 
manly  arms. 

"Ah,  Josie,"  he  whispered,  sadly,  "you 
have  given  me  the  heartache,  poor  darling  I 
Why  did  you  run  away  into  this  danger  ?" 

"Because  of  your  miserable  conundrum,"  I 
replied,  not  daring  to  look  up.  "  But  where  is 
Fred?" 

"  Your  nncle  and  cousin  are  looking  for  you 
on  another  side  of  the  mountain,  but  we  will 
signal  them  in  a  few  minutes.  We  thought 
you  were  fallen  down  the  cliff,  and  looked  for 
you  first  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the 
cliff  side.  Oh,  what  horror  was  that,  Josie ! 
But  not  finding  you,  we  sent  all  the  other  ladies 
home  with  the  news,  and  commenced  another 
search.  The  storm  hindered  us ;  we  could 
neither  hear  nor  see.  And  what  did  you  do, 
poor  child?" 

The  tenderness  of  his  voice  took  all  the 
naughtiness  out  of  me,  and  I  cried  like  a  baby, 
and  I  cry  now  when  I  think  about  it.  Every- 
body was  very  kind  to  me  after  my  adventure, 
and  Miss  Stile  resigned  my  future  husband 
with  a  very  good  grace.  Poor  Miss  Brown,  she 
is  welcome  to  my  gaiters  I  You  can  tell  Belle 
and  mamma,  Kate.  Josie. 


VI. 

Dear  Kate  :  It  is  a  wonderful  coincidence 
that  Belle  should  have  had  her  engagement  to 
confide  to  you  on  the  same  day  you  received 
my  last  letter.  How  important  you  must  have 
felt,  with  two  fiancees  to  sympathize  with  !  It 
was  very  fortunate,  too,  for  I  do  not  think 
Belle  would  have  taken  it  very  kindly  if  I  had 
been  first  with  such  an  announcement ;  and 
since  I  found  out  that  I  have  liked  Mr.  Oro  all 
the  time  from  our  first  acquaintance,  as  I  now 
know  that  I  have,  I  could  not  have  teazed  Belle 
as  I  used  to.  It  must  be  a  dreadful  discomfort 
to  be  jealous  ;  I  found  out  that  by  my  own  late 
experience,  for — do  you  guess  it  ? — I  was  really 


jealous  of  Althea  Stile,  though  I  did  not  believe 
it  then.  When  I  began  to  realize  it,  and  to 
think  how  I  was  deceived  about  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  to  remember  how  he  always  under- 
stood me  better  than  I  did  myself,  my  vexation 
made  me  guilty  of  some  of  my  old  wickedness. 
I  feared  he  might  think  me  too  easily  won. 
This  shame  took  such  possession  of  me,  after 
I  was  fairly  recovered  from  the  excitement  of 
the  eventful  picnic,  that  I  once  resolved  I  would 
refuse  to  see  Mr.  Oro  again,  which  resolution 
was  softened  in  the  course  of  that  day  into  a 
determination  to  be  only  very  dignified  with 
him  when  I  should  see  him  again.  But  to 
show  you  how  our  resolutions  are  often  kept, 
that  very  afternoon,  when  Fanny  Legare  and  I 
were  in  the  garden,  looking  at  the  cherry  trees, 
Fred  came  seeking  us,  bringing  Mr.  Oro  along 
to  aid  in  the  search.  At  fii'st  I  was  as  dignified 
as  I  had  promised  myself  to  be,  and  was  as 
coolly  polite  as  if  I  intended  never  to  become 
Mrs.  Oro ;  but  just  as  the  effect  began  to  be 
perceptible  in  his  surprised  looks,  Fred  tossed 
a  bunch  of  cherries  at  me,  and  I  was  pretending 
great  enjoyment  of  them,  when  lo !  I  threw 
them  as  far  as  I  could,  in  disgust  at  finding 
them  every  one  with  a  worm  at  the  heart. 

"  What  is  that  for  V  asked  Fred. 

"Ugh!  worms!"  I  cried,  shuddering,  for  I 
detest  the  ugly  things. 

"  Never  mind,  Josie  ;  give  them  some  vermi- 
fuge," replied  Fred,  with  such  a  funny  affecta- 
tion of  being  iu  earnest  that  we  all  laughed  as 
merrily  as  possible.  So  that  was  an  end  of  the 
dignity. 

But  when  Fred  and  Fanny  had  strayed  to 
some  little  distance,  Mr.  Oro  took  my  hand, 
and,  looking  at  me  very  earnestly,  said,  with 
an  emotion  I  did  not  quite  understand  :  "  Josie, 
perhaps  it  was  ungenerous  of  me  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  weak  and  excited  state  on  that 
terrible,  yet  to  me  happy,  morning,  when  I 
held  you  in  my  arms,  and  told  yon — what  you 
must  have  known  before.  If  I  was,  and  if  you 
regret  anything  you  then  allowed  me  to  believe, 
I  charge  you  to  tell  me  so  at  once,  for,  Josie,  I 
have  a  strong  nature,  and  if  it  once  takes  its 
bent,  and  afterwards  finds  itself  deceived,  I  will 
have  suffered  irreparable  injury,  which,  stern 
man  as  I  am,  I  shrink  from  contemplating." 

Do  yon  think  that  I  could  stop  to  have  my 
small  revenge  then,  Kate  ?  No,  my  naughty 
resolves  were  all  flown  off  like  thistle-down, 
and  I  was  silly  enough  to  have  a  choking  in 
my  throat,  which  kept  me  silent  until  I  blushed 
with  embarrassment.  Finding  that  I  could  not 
talk,  and  feeling  his  eye^  still  ^ei.  on  my  face, 
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I  gave  him  my  other  hand,  and  glanced  my 
eyes  up  at  him  that  he  might  see  the  tears  just 
ready  to  fall.  I  did  not  see  how  he  looked,  but 
I  heard  the  changed  tones  of  his  voice,  so  soft 
and  glad,  as  he  repeated  that  stanza  from  Cole- 
ridge— 

"  'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
Aud  partly  'twas  a  bushful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart." 

So  you  uuderstand  by  what  I  tell  yon,  Kate, 
that  it  is  not  like  managing  Ben,  and  I  have 
given  up  all  attempts  at  little  coquetries,  for  I 
think  he  sees  into  all  my  motives  with  a  pene- 
tration quite  frightful  if  I  were  not  now  resolved 
to  he  good. 

I  am  much  better  pleased  with  the  Mapletown 
ladies  than  I  ever  thought  I  could  be.  Mrs. 
Brief,  to  whom  I  am  persuaded  Uncle  Charles 
has  whispered  my  engagement,  looks  at  me 
with  such  delighted  eyes  I  really  cannot  help 
being  grateful  for  her  good  wishes.  She  said 
in  my  presence  the  other  day  that  she  "  wished 
she  had  a  daughter  to  make  a  wedding  for;" 
and  1  believe  slie  would  adopt  me  for  the  occa- 
sion if  she  could  get  permission.  Mrs.  Hughes 
smiled  at  me  very  significantly  as  she  remarked 
that  "there  would  be  one  match  made  in  Ma- 
pletown  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  her 
manoeuvring."  But  it  is  Miss  Brown — my  dear 
Betty — who  shows  the  kindest  spirit.  If  she 
had  shown  envy  or  hatred  toward  me  for  car- 
rying ofl'  the  prize  she  was  striving  for  in  her 
simple,  guileless  way,  I  could  have  borne  it 
better ;  but,  instead  of  that,  she  lavishes  ami- 
able attentions  upon  me,  and  flatters  me  with 
her  outspoken  praises  until  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself.  I  have  determined  to  make  her  a 
handsome  present,  aud  I  would  gladly  turn 
matcli-maker,  and  provide  her  a  good  husband 
if  I  had  the  opportunity  and  skill  necessary  to 
such  delicate  alTairs.  As  for  Althea  Stile,  al- 
though I  think  she  was  disappointed,  she  bears 
it  08'  br.avely,  and  is  more  friendly  and  less 
sarcastic  than  before.  That  dreary,  terrible 
niglit  on  the  mountain  seemed  to  bring  it  all 
about. 

After  all  our  fright  and  fatigue  on  that  occa- 
sion, Fred  declared  he  was  not  going  to  let  the 
matter  drop  that  way,  but  should  try  his  for- 
tune at  another  picnic,  and  he  only  hoped 
.somebody  would  get  lost.  Of  course  I  knew 
who  that  somehochi  was  well  enough.  Fred 
proposed  to  take  the  management  of  afl'airs  upon 
himself  for  this  time,  and  as  nobody  interfered 
he  did  so  ;  or  rather,  after  inviting  his  guests, 
he  gave  his  commands  to  an  old  negro,  who  is 


a  frequent  caterer  to  the  young  men's  parties, 
and  rested  satisfied.  This  old  fellow,  Jupiter, 
or  Jupe,  as  he  is  called,  gave  ns  quite  a  laugh 
that  morning  when  he  came  to  get  Fred's  orders. 
I  had  observed  a  large  number  of  strangers  in 
our  streets,  and  had  not  known  the  occasion  of 
their  visit,  when  Jupe  coming  in,  I  asked  the 
reason  of  him. 

"  Why,  missis,  I  belebe  it  is  de  festival  of  a 
societa  which  has  something  to  do  wid  de  liquor 
business." 

"  How  so — to  put  it  down  ?" 

"  0  no,  missis,  just  de  other  way,  if  I  under- 
stands it." 

By  this  time,  Fred  and  Uncle  Charles  were  in 
a  roar  of  laughter,  and  I  looked  around  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  You  old  rascal,"  began  Fred,  "  who  would 
have  suspected  you  capable  of  such  a  joke  !" 

"  I,  sah  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  'se  neber 
known  to  joke;  quite  too  pious,  bless  de  Lord." 

Another  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  denial. 

"  Why,  Josie,"  cried  Uncle  Charles  in  a  per- 
fect convulsion  of  merriment,  "don't  you  see  ! 
these  strangers  are  the  Sons  of  Malta,  come 
here  to  hold  a  festival  with  the  Mapletown 
lodge,  and  Jupe  has  got  them  converted  into  a 
society  on  malt  liquors." 

Poor,  pious  Jupe  looked  quite  crestfallen  at 
this  explanation  ;  but  Fred  hastened  to  change 
the  subject.  "  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "there 
is  one  or  two  of  these  Sons  that  I  must  call  on. 
Nice  idea,  decidedly.  I  '11  go  this  minute  and 
secure  them  for  the  picnic,  as  their  jubilee 
does  not  commence  until  evening." 

Well,  our  picnic,  which  came  off  day  before 
yesterday,  was  as  great  a  success  as  the  other 
had  been  a  failure,  in  complete  enjoyment. 
Nobody  got  lost,  notwithstanding  Fred's  desire 
on  the  subject ;  but  if  I  were  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances, I  should  say  a  certain  affair  was 
settled  between  him  aud  Fanny  Legare.  And 
better  than  all  that,  Althea  Stile  made  a  con- 
quest of  a  dashing  young  lawyer  from  Albany. 
I  never  saw  a  clearer  case  of  love  at  first  sight ; 
and  I  do  not  think  she  is  altogether  insensible 
either.  On  Fred's  invitation  he  stayed  the  day 
after  the  festival,  and  went  that  evening  to  call 
on  Miss  Stile.  So  you  see,  Kate,  it  is  all  going 
to  end  like  a  play ;  everybody  is  going  to  be 
married — everybody  but  poor  Betty  Brown.  I 
am  daily  expecting  to  hear  Fanny's  confession, 
and  when  it  comes,  I  am  going  to  invite  her  in 
a  very  cousinly  way  to  visit  me  in  New  York 
before  I  am  married. 

You  "wonder  if  I  shall  go  to  California." 
Not  for  a  year  at  all  events.    I  have  his  promise 
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to  sptfud  the  coming  winter  in  New  York.  He 
Ua3  wiittcu  to  papa  to  get  his  consent  to  our 
marriajre  at  tlie  same  time  with  IJen  and  Belle. 
Shall  we  not  ho  gay  ?  Fred  and  Fanny  will 
perhaps  join  us  during  the  winter.  I  wonder 
when  mamma  will  order  me  home  to  begin  the 
trouaseuu. 

H3.rry,  that  is  his  name,  though  I  have  never 
ventured  to  call  him  by  it,  says  I  must  stay 
here  as  long  as  possible,  because  he  loves 
Mapletowu  better  than  a  city,  and  he  fears  I 
shall  forget  my  pretty  rustic  ways  when  I  return 
to  town.  And  certainly  it  is  pleasanter  saun- 
tering along  these  cool  quiet  streets  of  a  morning 
or  evening,  by  sunlight  or  starlight,  than  pro- 
menading Broailway  in  a  crowd  ;  and  a  ride 
here  through  the  lovely  country  is  a  thousand 
times  more  agreeable  than  gazing  from  a  close 


carriage  at  a  sea  of  other  carriages,  stages,  and 
people.  I  shall  never  be  so  conceited  again  as 
to  despise  the  country  or  country  people's 
ways.  But  there  goes  the  bell,  and  I  know  who 
has  rung  it.     Au  revoir. 

P.  S.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  Harry  called 
to  show  me  papa's  letter.  We  are  to  be  mar- 
ried in  October,  and  1  am  to  stay  here  only  until 
mamma  returns,  in  a  week  or  two.  But  we 
have  made  up  a  little  party  of  my  friends  here, 
who  are  to  escort  me  half  way  home,  and  Harry 
goes  on  with  me  to  see  my  family.  Then,  my 
dear,  you  need  not  expect  to  liear  from  me 
again,  until  I  can  see  you  face  to  face,  when  I 
shall  have  many  things  to  tell  too  tedious  to 
write.     Love  to  you  and  all.  JosiE. 


VISIT  BY  THE  PEIXCE  OF  WALES  TO  HEBEON  AND  THE 
CAVE  OF  MACHPELAn. 


It  is  so  seldom  that  these  remarkable  places 
have  been  visited  by  Christians'  that  we  are 
induced  to  copy  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
to  whom  we  know  it  will  be  interesting,  the 
following  article  from  a  foreign  journal. 

The  London  Times  publishes  au  interesting 
extract  of  a  letter,  probably  from  the  pen  of 
Canon  Stanley,  describing  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  Mosqne  of  Hebron.  It  is  dated 
Jerusalem,  April  9,  and  opens  with  details  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  Mosque.  The  Porte 
granted  a  vizieri.il  letter,  which,  however,  left 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  of 
Jerusalem.  The  fJovernor's  reluctance  was 
only  overcome  by  the  firmness  of  General  Bruce, 
and  the  adroitness  of  Mr.  Noel  Moore,  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Royal  party,  and  at  length  all  was 
arranged.  Dr.  Rosen,  the  well-known  Oriental 
traveller,  joined  the  jjarty  for  this  visit.  The 
letter  proceeds  to  recapitulate  the  history  of 
this,  "  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  authentic 
of  all  the  holy  places  of  the  Holy  Laud  :" — 

"On  the  slope  of  that  hill  was,  beyond  all 
question,  situated  the  rock  with  its  double  cave 
which  Abraham  bought  from  Ephron  the  Hit- 
tite  as  his  earliest  possession  in  Palestine. 
'There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah,  his 
wife  ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  his 
wife ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah'  (Gen.  xlix.  31) ; 
and  thither,  when  he  himself  died  on  the  banks 
of  .the  Nile,  his  body,  embalmed  with  all  the 
art  of  Egypt,  was  conveyed,  with  a  vast  Egyp- 
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tian  escort,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Holy  Land,, 
and  deposited,  according  to  his  dying  wish, 
'  with  his  fathers,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the 
field  of  Machpelah,  which  is  before  Manire,  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.'  (Gen.  xlis.  29,  30.)  Of 
all  the  great  patriarchal  family  Rachel  alone  is 
absent,  in  the  tomb  selected  for  her  by  Jacob 
on  the  spot  where  she  died  on  the  way  to  Bethle- 
hem. We  are  not  left  to  conjecture'  the  reve- 
rence that  was  paid  to  this  spot  when  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  country  and 
occupied  it  as  their  own.  Josephus  expressly 
informs  us  that  it  was  surrounded  by  them  with 
vast  walls,  existing  even  to  this  day.  That 
these  walls  are  the  massive  inclosures  on  the 
exterior  of  which  so  many  eager  eyes  have  been 
fixed,  in  our  own  times,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Their  size,  their  beveled  frames,  their  agree- 
ment with  the  description  of  Josephus,  which 
became  still  more  conspicuous  as  we  approached 
them  close  at  hand,  and  saw,  more  distinctly 
than  could  have  been  otherwise  possible,  their 
polished,  well-wrought  surface,  accords  with  an 
early  Jewish  origin,  and  with  no  other.  But 
beyond  this  has  hitherto  been  a  matter,  if  not 
indeed  of  total  ignorance,  yet  of  uncertainty 
even  more  provoking  than  ignorance  in  itself. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  pilgrims  of  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  centuries  we  learn  that  already 
by  that  time  a  Christian  church  had  been  erected 
within  the  Jewish  inclosure.  This  church, 
after  the   expulsion  of  the  Christians  by  the 
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Mnssulmaus,  was  known  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  mosque.  Whether  the  cave  was  visible 
within  the  building  is  a  matter  on  which  the 
mediaeval  visitants  to  the  spot  vary  so  widely 
as  to  leave  us  in  complete  doubt.  But  that  it 
lay  within  was  never  questioned  by  any,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Mussulman  ;  and  the  tremendous 
sanctity  with  which  these  last  occupants  have 
invested  the  spot  is,  in  fact,  a  living  witness  of 
the  unbroken  local  veneration  with  which  all 
three  religious  have  honored  the  great  Patri- 
arch, whose  title  has,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
native  population,  long  superseded  the  ancient 
appellation  of  '  Hebron,'  now  called  by  no  other 
^lame  than  'El-Khalil,'  'the  Friend  of  God.' 
Within  this  sacred  precinct,  accordingly,  for  600 
years  no  European,  except  by  stealth,  has  ever 
set  foot.  Three  accounts  alone  have  in  modern 
times  given  anything  like  a  description  of  the 
interior  ;  one  extremely  brief  and  confused,  by 
an  Italian  servant  of  Mr.  Baukes,  who  entered 
in  disguise  ;  another  by  an  English  clergyman 
(the  Rev.  Vere  Monro),  who  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  speak  from  his  own  testimony ;  and 
a  third,  more  distinct,  by  Ali  Bey,  a  Spanish 
renegade.  While  the  other  sacred  places  in 
Palestine,  the  mosque  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
mosque  at  Dam.ascus,  have  been  thrown  open 
at  least  to  distinguished  travellers,  this  still 
remains,  even  to  royal  personages,  hermetically 
sealed.  To  break  through  this  mystery,  to  clear 
up  this  uncertainty,  even  irrespectively  of  the 
extraordinary  interest  attaching  to  the  spot, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  appear  to  many  an  ob- 
ject not  unworthy  of  the  first  visit  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  Holy  Laud,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  felt  by  his  Royal  Highness,  and  by  those 
who  have  accompanied  him  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

'  To  resume  my  narrative,  which  I  will  con- 
fine as  much  as  possible  to  such  points  as  need 
not  involve  a  discussion  (sf  mere  antiquarian 
details.  At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  which  by 
its  long  ascent  showed  that  the  platform  of  the 
mosque  was  on  the  uppermost  slope  of  the  hill, 
and,  therefore,  above  the  level  where,  if  any- 
where, the  sacred  cave  would  be  found,  we 
entered  the  precincts  of  the  mosque  itself,  and 
were  received  by  one  of  its  guardians,  a  descen- 
dant of  one  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  on  his  part,  though  not 
without  deep  groans  from  some  of  his  atten- 
dants, redoubled  as  we  moved  from  one  sacred 
spot  to  another.  We  passed  without  our  shoes 
through  an  open  court  into  the  mosque.  With 
regard  to  the  building  itself,  two  points  at  once 
became  apparent :  first,  that  it  had  been  ori- 


ginally a  Byzantine  church.  To  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  and  with  the  monastic  churches 
of  Mount  Athos,  this  is  evident  from  the  double 
narthex  or  portico,  and  from  the  four  pillars  of 
the  nave.  Secondly,  that  it  had  been  converted 
at  a  much  later  period  into  a  mosque.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  pointed  arches,  and  bythe  trun- 
cation of  the  apse.  This  building  occupies  (to 
speak  roughly)  about  one-tliird  of  the  platform. 
I  proceed  todescribe  its  relation  to  the  sepulchres 
of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  in  the  innermost  of  the 
outer  porticoes  which  contain  the  two  first.  In 
the  recess  on  the  right  is  the  alleged  tomb  of 
Abraham,  on  the  left  that  of  Sarah,  each  guarded 
by  silver  gates.  The  shrine  containing  the  tomb 
of  Sarah  we  were  requested  not  to  enter,  as 
being  that  of  a  woman.  The  shrine  of  Abraham, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  and  with  a  prayer 
offered  to  the  patriarch  for  permission  to  enter, 
was  thrown  open.  The  chamber  is  cased  in 
marble.  The  tomb  consists  of  a  cofiin-like 
structure,  like  most  Moslem  tombs,  built  up  of 
plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung  with  car- 
pets— green,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  three 
which  cover  this  tomb  are  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  Mohammed  II.,  Selim  I.,  and  the 
late  Sultan,  AMul  Mejid.  I  need  liardly  say 
that  this  tomb  (and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
all  the  others)  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than 
a  cenotaph,  raised  above  the  actual  grave  which 
lies  beneatli.  But  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  thrill  of  unusual  emotion  at  standing  in  a  re- 
lation so  near  to  such  a  spot — an  emotion,  I 
may  add,  enhanced  by  the  rare  occasion  which 
had  opened  the  gates  of  that  consecrated  place 
(as  the  guardian  of  the  mosque  expressed  it) 
'  to  no  one  less  than  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen 
of  England.'  Within  the  area  of  the  church  or 
mosque  were  shown,  in  like  manner,  tlie  tombs 
of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They  differed  from  the 
two  others,  in  being  placed  under  separate 
chapels,  and  closed,  not  with  silver,  but  iron 
gates.  To  Rebekah 's  tomb  the  same  decorous 
rule  of  the  exclusion  of  male  visitors  naturally 
applied  as  in  the  case  of  Sarah's.  But,  on  re- 
questing to  see  the  tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were 
entreated  not  to  enter,  and  on  asking  with 
surprise,  why  an  objection  which  had  been 
conceded  for  Abraham  should  be  raised  in  the 
case  of  his  far  less  eminent  son,  we  were  an- 
swered that  the  difference  lay  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  P.atriarclis  : — 

"  '  Abraham  was  full  of  loving  kindness  ;  he 
had  vrithstood  even  the  resolution  of  God 
against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  he  was  goodness 
itself,  and   would  overlook  any  affront ;   but 
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Isaac  was  proverbially  jealous,  and  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  exasperate  him.  When 
riirahini  Pasha  (as  conqueror  of  Palestine)  had 
endeavored  to  enter,  he  had  been  driven  out 
by  Isaac,  and  fell  back  as  if  thunderstruck.' 

"The  chapel,  in  fact,  contains  nothing  of 
interest ;  but  I  mention  this  story  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  singular  sentiment  which  it  ex- 
presses, and  also  because  it  well  illustrates  the 
peculiar  feeling  which  (as  we  were  told)  had 
tended  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  place — 
an  awe  amounting  to  terror  of  the  great  per- 
sonages who  lay  beneath,  and  who  would,  it  was 
supposed,  be  sensitive  to  any  disrespect  shown 
to  their  graves,  and  revenge  it  accordingly. 

"The  tombs  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  shown 
in  recesses  corresponding  to  those  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  but  in  a  separ.ite  cloister,  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  mosque.  Against  Leah's 
tomb,  as  seen  through  the  grate,  two  green 
banners  reclined,  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
which  were  unknown.  The  gates  of  Jacob's 
shrine  were  opened  without  difficulty,  but  it 
calls  for  no  special  remark. 

"Thus  far  the  monuments  of  the  mosque 
adhere  strictly  to  the  Biblical  account,  as  given 
above.  The  variation  which  follows  rests,  as  I 
am  informed  by  Dr.  Rosen,  on  the  general  tra- 
dition of  the  country  (justified,  perhaps,  by  an 
ambiguous  expression  in  Josephus),  that  the 
body  of  Joseph,  after  having  been  deposited 
first  at  Shechem  (Joshua  xxiv.  32),  was  subse- 
quently transported  to  Hebron.  But  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  this  alleged  tomb  agrees  with 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  tradition.  It 
is  in  a  domed  chamber,  attached  to  the  inclosure 
from  the  outside,  and  reached,  therefore,  by  an 
aperture  broken  through  the  massive  wall 
itself,  and  thus  visible  on  the  exterior  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  wall.  It  is  less  costly 
than  the  others,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  al- 
though the  name  of  his  wife  (according  to  the 
Mnssulm.an  version,  Zuleika)  is  inserted  in  the 
Certificates  given  to  pilgrims  who  have  visited 
tlie  mosque,  no  grave  having  that  appellation  is 
shown.  No  other  tombs  were  exhibited  in  the 
mosque.  Two,  resembling  those  of  Isaac  and 
jicbekah,  which  were  seen  (by  one  of  our  party 
only)  within  an  a.ijacent  smaller  mosque,  were 
afterwards  explained  to  us  as  merely  orna- 
mental. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  point  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  all  of  iis^namely,  the  5.a- 
cred  cave  itself  in  which  one  at  least  of  the  pa- 
triarchal family  may  still  be  believed  to  repose 
intact — the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob.     It  may 


be  well  supposed  that  to  this  object  our  inquiries 
were  throughout  directed.  One  indication  alone 
of  the  cavern  beneath  was  visible.  In  the 
interior  of  the  mosque,  at  the  corner  of  the 
shrine  of  Abraham,  was  a  small  circular  hole, 
about  eight  inches  across,  of  which  one  foot 
above  the  pavement  was  built  of  strong  mason- 
ry, but  of  which  the  lower  part,  as  far  as  we 
could  see  and  feel,  was  of  the  living  rock.  This 
cavity  appeared  to  open  into  a  dark  space  be- 
neath, and  that  space  (which  the  guardians  of 
the  mosque  believed  to  extend  under  the  whole 
platform)  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the 
ancient  cavern  of  Jlachpelah.  This  was  the 
only  aperture  which  the  guardians  recognized. 
Once,  they  said,  2,500  years  ago,  a  servant  of  a 
great  king  had  penetrated  through  some  other 
entrance.  He  descended  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties,  and  of  remarkable  corpulence  ; 
he  returned  blind,  deaf,  withered,  and  crippled. 
Since  then  the  entrance  was  closed,  and  this 
aperture  alone  was  left,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
suffering  the  holy  air  of  the  cave  to  escape  into 
the  mosque  and  be  scented  by  the  faithful ; 
partly  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a  lamp  to  be  let 
down  by  a  chain,  which  we  saw  suspended  at 
the  mouth,  to  bum  upon  the  sacred  grave. 
We  asked  whether  it  could  not  be  lighted  now. 
'  No, '  they  said, '  the  saiut  likes  to  have  a  lamp  at 
night,  but  not  in  the  full  daylight.'  With  that 
glimpse  into  the  dark  void  we  and  the  world 
without  must  be  content  to  be  satisfied.  Other 
entrances  may  exist  or  have  existed,  and  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  platform  would  enable  ns  to  indi- 
cate the  points  where  such  apertures  might  be 
expected ;  but  for  the  present,  it  was  the  full 
conviction  of  those  of  the  party  best  qualified 
to  judge  that  no  other  entrance  is  known  to  the 
Mussulmans  themselves.  The  unmistakable 
terror  to  which  I  have  before  alluded  is  of  itself 
a  guarantee  that  they  would  not  enter  into  the 
cave  if  they  could,  and  the  general  language  of 
the  Arabic  histories  of  the  mosque  is  in  the 
same  direction." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  anticipate  the  results 
of  the  visit,  and  to  refer  to  the  indirect  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  use  m.ade  of  it. 
He  states,  among  other  things,  that  Dr.  Rosen 
constructed  .i  ground-plan  of  the  whole  plat- 
form. The  conformity  of  the  traditions  of  the 
mosque  to  the  accounts  of  the  Bible  are  clearly 
ascertained.  "To  explore  the  recesses  of  the 
cave,  and  to  discover  within  them  (if  so  be) 
the  embalmed  remains  of  J.acob,  must,"  he 
says,  "le  reserve  I  for  another  generation." 
He  adds : — 
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"  p.  S.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  shrines 
of  Isaac  and  Kebekah,  standing  as  they  do  in 
the  centre  of  the  mosque,  occupy  a  position 
altogether  unusual  in  Mussulman  biiildings, 
where  the  corners  are  the  places  of  honorable 
burial.  This  and  their  peculiar  structure  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  stand  on  the  exact 
sites  described  by  the  early  Christian  pilgrims. 
The  belief  of  the  guardians  of  the  mosque  is 
that  the  massive  inclosure  was  built  by  genii, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Solomon.  The  mosque 
they  ascribe  to  the  Egyptian  Sultan  Kalarun. 
They  account  for  the  tomb  of  Joseph  by  saying 
that  his  body  was  buried  in  the  Nile  for  1,005 
years,  after  which  the  secret  was  revealed  to 
Moses  by  an  Egyptian,  on  condition  that  Moses 
should  marry  his  daughter.  Moses  did  so,  and 
carried  off  the  body  to  Hebron.  It  would  seem 
from  the  account  of  Arculf  that  there  were  seven 
tombs  there  to  this  day,  but  that  the  seventh 
was  that  of  Adam.  The  tradition  of  Adam's 
burial  in  Hebron,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
Christian,  not  a  Mussulman,  tradition,  founded 
only  on  the  Vulgate.  It  occurred  both  to  Dr. 
Rosen  and  myself  that  Arculfs  expression  about 
the  low  wall  (hmnili  muro)  might  be  explained 
by  his  having  seen  it  only  from  the  inside  of 
the  platform,  whereas  modern  travellers  have 
seen  it  only  from  the  outside,  where  its  height 
is  much  more  striking.'* 


TOO   LATE. 

BY    l.UCY    H.     HOOPER. 

Clasp  closer,  arms,  press  closer,  lips. 

In  last  and  vain  caressing, 
For  nevermore  that  pallid  lip 

Will  crimson  'neath  thy  pressing. 
For  these  vain  xrords  and  vainer  tears 

She  waited  yester  even  ; 
She  has  forgot  you  now,  I  trust, 

Amid  the  joys  of  heaven. 

With  patient  eyes  fixed  on  the  door, 

.She  waited,  hoping  ever, 
Till  death's  cold  mist  had  dimmed  her  eyes 

To  earthly  forms  forever. 
She  heard  your  footstep  in  the  hreeze, 

And  in  the  wild  bee's  humming, 
The  last  breath  that  she  shaped  to  words. 

Said,  softly,  "  Is  he  coming  ?" 

Now  silenced  lies  the  gentlest  heart 

That  ever  sod  did  cover. 
Safe— never  to  be  wrung  again 

By  yon,  O  fickle  lover  * 
Your  wrongs  to  her  knew  never  end. 

Till  earth's  last  bonds  were  riveu  ; 
Tour  memory  rose  cold  between 

Her  parting  soul  and  heaven. 


Now  vain  your  falso  and  tardy  grief, 

Vain  your  remorseful  weeping; 
The  only  one  you  could  deceive 

Lies  hushed  in  dreamless  sleeping. 
Go— not  beside  that  peaceful  form 

Should  lying  words  be  spoken  ; 
Go— pray  to  God,  "Be  merciful 

As  she  whose  heart  I  've  broken." 


MADELEINE. 

BY    ANNIE    M.    BEACH. 

Hazel  eyes  and  chestnut  hair. 
Falling  o'er  her  shoulders  bare — 
W.i.^en  cheek  and  fairy  form. 
And  a  heart  all  true  and  warm — 
Snch  was  Madeleine. 

Joyous  as  a  summer  bird, 
In  the  wildwood  branches  heard — 
Song  that  gushed  as  glad  and  free 
As  the  streams  that  seek  the  sea — 
Gentle  JIadeleine. 

Her  young  life  was  like  a  stream. 
Rushing  on  'mid  sunshine's  gleam — 
One  to  seek  the  sounding  sea, 
One  the  vast  eternity — 

Long  lost  Madeleine. 

Seventepu  times  the  flowers  of  June 
O'er  the  earthland  have  "been  strew  n, 
Since  in  grief  we  made  her  grave 
Where  the  cypress  branches  wave — 
Beauteous  Madeleine. 

She  was  blessed  to  pass  away 
Ere  life's  hopes  had  known  decay  ; 
Ere  her  heart  had  learned  to  know 
Everything  was  false  below — 

Happy  Madeleine. 

Now  I  seem  to  see  her  stand, 
Singing  with  the  angel  band. 
On  the  shining  shore  of  light, 
Clad  in  robes  of  spotless  white- 
Angel  Madeleine. 


COME   NOT   AGAIN. 

BT    WM.     BRLL. 

Come  not  again  !  for  thou  didst  do  me  wrong  ; 

That  thou  wast  weak  and  foolish  well  I  knew  ; 

And  I  am  punished,  justly  punished,  too; 
The  heart  is  weak,  but  oh,  the  70ill  is  strong  ! 

Come  not  again  !  the  famished,  needy  heart 
That  craves  for  love,  as  do  the  poor  for  alms, 
And  turns  away  with  full  and  thankless  palms, 

Will  starve  at  last  despite  so  base  an  art. 

Leave  me  alone !    Once  more  I  '11  fight  alone 
The  sickness  which  possesseth  heart  and  brain  ; 
I  never  wish  to  see  thy  face  again. 

Yours  be  the  shame ;  the  scorn  is  all  mine  own. 

And  dream  not  thou  that  on©  regret  survives, 
To  trouble  rest  with  idle  hopes  or  fears ; 
The  heart  grows  calm,  for  with  the  circling  years 

Still  change  our  inner  and  our  outer  lives. 


ABIJAH  BEANPOLE,   STOEEKEEPER. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    ''MISS   S  1. 1  M  M  E  N  S .  " 


"  Go  ahead,  driver  ;  don't  wait  no  longer  for 
me, "  said  I  to  the  conductor,  as  I  stepped  aboard 
the  train.  I  'd  seen  my  trunk  safe  on,  shooli 
hands  with  father  and  a  lot  of  the  neiglibors, 
and  kissed  Kitty  Caraway  right  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  crowd.  As  the  whistle  yelled  and 
the  locomotive  took  a  good  start,  I  waved  my 
new  red  bandanuer  at  Kitty  and  settled  back  in 
my  seat  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  only 
equalled  by  the  occasion.  I  had  on  my  best 
boughten  suit,  and  also  a  smile  which  I  make 
no  doubt  would  have  passed  me  off  for  a  bride- 
groom on  his  bridal  tower  if  there  'd  been  a 
purty  girl  beside  me,  which  there  wasn't.  Bat 
I  knew  Reub  Lummis  was  a  feeling  worse  than 
sour  apples  from  seeing  me  kiss  the  one  I  did 
when  I  come  away,  for  he  'd  made  up  his  mind 
he  'd  cut  me  out  in  that  quarter.  And  so  he 
had  till  the  things  happened  which  was  the 
occasion  of  my  present  journey. 

It  was  of  a  Tuesday  I  started.  "Wall,  the 
Tuesday  before  I  'd  come  of  age.  I  'd  been  out 
all  day,  breaking  ground  for  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  thinkin'  to  myself  that  I  was  twenty-one  at 
last,  and  wondering  if  Kitty  Caraway  didn't  feel 
sorry  she  'd  give  me  the  mitten,  and  gone  home 
with  Reub  from  spellin'-school  the  last  time  it 
kept :  likewise  if  father  had  any  intentions  of 
givin'  me  part  of  the  farm  to  work  for  myself. 

When  I  washed  myself  to  the  pump  and  went 
in  to  supper,  I  thought  at  first  mother  had 
company,  the  table  was  set  so  nice,  with  a 
white  tablecloth,  and  custard  pie  and  preserves. 

"  Come,  'Bijah,  set  by ;  the  buscuits  is  getr 
ting  cold,"  said  she. 

"Who's  here?"  says  I. 

"  You  be,"  says  she  ;  "  you  're  company  to- 
night, 'Bijah.  We  're  a-keeping  your  birthday. 
Come,  husband,  set  by." 

So  we  sat  down.  First  I  went  round  and 
give  mother  a  sm.ack,  comin'  nigh  to  breakin' 
the  china  teacup  she  was  sitting  in  its  saucer ; 
but  I  b'lieve  if  I  'd  broke  it  out  and  out  she  'd 
only  have  laughed,  she  and  father  was  in  such 
good  humor. 

Ploughing  hadn't  hurt  my  appetite,  and  I 
pitched  into  the  chicken  fixings  in  the  same 
style  that  I  'd  pitched  into  the  work.  Tliey 
didn't  say  much  till  I  was  ready  to  push  my 
chair  back,  and  then  father  he  cleared  his 
throat,  just  as  he  did  in  the  Sunday  evening 
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exhortations,  for  he  was  a  deacon,  and  began  : 
"How  would  you  like  to  keep  store,  'Bijah?" 

Now,  if  there  was  .anything  in  the  world  I  'd 
had  an  ambition  for,  it  was  to  keep  store  ;  I  d 
never  expected  any  such  good  luck,  though, 
and  I  just  stared  at  him,  without  exactly  know- 
ing what  he  was  driving  at. 

"Because,"  said  he,  "motlier'n  I  have 
talked  it  over.  You  're  the  only  child  we  've 
got  to  pervide  for ;  you  've  been  an  obedient, 
dutiful  sou,  and  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  if 
you  like  storekeeping  better 'n  farming,  you 
can  just  pack  your  duds,  go  down  to  York,  buy 
your  stock,  and  begin  for  yourself." 

"  Jeru — sha!"  said  I,  jumping  up  so  sudden 
as  to  knock  iny  chair  over,  and  cutting  a  pigeon- 
wing  'fore  I  stopped. 

"'Bijah,"  said  mother,  mildly,  "don't 
swear." 

"  I  didn't  come  within  gunshot  of  swearing, 
mother.  But  what  am  I  going  to  buy  goods 
with,  father,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Cash,  my  son." 

"  Where  's  it  to  come  from  ?" 

"From  a  certain  linen  bag  in  the  bureau 
drawer,"  said  mother,  speaking  before  she'd 
thought,  for  she  'd  meant  to  let  dad  tell  the 
story. 

"  We  hain't  spent  all  we  've  made  in  the  last 
twentj' year,"  father  went  on;  "we've  had  your 
futur'  in  our  eyes  ;  we  've — " 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  the  old  lady  again,  "  I  've 
had  that  futur'  in  my  eye  every  pound  of 
butter  I  churned,  every  egg  I  laid  up  to  carry 
to  town.  A  good  many  of  them  liard-earn«d 
dollars  were  put  in  by  me,  my  son." 

"  How  much  is  there  ?"  I  couldn't  help  ask- 
ing. 

"Guess,"  s.ays  mother,  proudly. 

"Two  hundred  dollars  ?" 

"Two  thousand,"  said  both  of  'em,  in  the 
same  breath. 

"Je — mima!"  hollered  I,  cutting  auotli»-r 
wing. 

"And  a  hundred  more,"  went  on  marm, 
"  that  I  've  laid  up  myself  to  pay  your  expenses 
to  York  and  back.  And  we  've  hired  the  store 
down  to  the  Four  Corners,  that  Job  Higginson 
has  gone  out  of,  and  you  '11  have  the  post-oCBce 
with  it,  and  there  's  great  need  of  a  store  there, 
folks  say,  and  you  '11  be  sure  of  cur  custom,  at 
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least,  'Bijah,  and  Aunt  Susan's,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  neighbors'.  I  shall  buy  all  my 
calicoes  of  you,  and  the  kersimere  for  your 
father's  pantaloons,  and  our  tea  and  groceries  ; 
and  you  can  trade  for  my  butter,  which  is 
always  snatched  up  ;  and  we  're  sure  you  '11  do 
well  if  you  dou't  go  in  debt,  nor  trust  too  much  ; 
and  I  want  you  to  bring  on  some  first-rate  tea, 
"Bijah,  and  be  sure  and  dou't  buy  fadey  calico." 

The  old  man  had  leaned  back  in  the  chair, 
and  let  mother  tell  the  hull  story,  for  she  'd 
got  started  and  couldn't  stop,  and  when  she 
was  through,  he  went  in  the  keeping-room,  and 
unlocked  the  bureau  drawer,  and  took  out  a 
bag,  and  come  in,  and  put  it  down  on  the  table, 
and  says ; — 

"  There  's  our  birthday  present,  my  son." 

Well,  I  hugged  'em  both  till  they  was  out  of 
breath;  and  I  couldn't  help  crying  a  little,  as 
well  as  laughing,  and  niarm  cried,  of  course, 
and  we  had  a  great  old  time,  and  I  didu't  sleep 
a  wink  that  night.  And  that 's  how  it  happened 
I  was  on  the  way  to  York,  feeliu'  about  as  con- 
tented as  human  nature  is  ever  allowed. 

It  was  of  a  Tuesday  I  started.  Wall,  the 
Sunday  night  before,  I  concluded  I  'd  try  my 
luck  with  Kitty  Caraway.  I  'd  pretty  much 
made  up  my  mind  she  favored  Reub  the  most ; 
but  I  knew  the  reason  of  it — Reub's  father's 
house  was  a  two-story  brick,  with  a  piazzai  in 
front,  and  he  kept  a  farm  hand  to  favor  Reub, 
who  lazed  around,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
be  perlite  to  the  girls  ;  while  my  father's  house 
was  a  story  and  a  half  frame,  and  I  hadn't  no 
partic'lar  time,  'cept  Sundays  and  evenin's.''  I 
was  better  lookiu'  than  Reub,  and  smarter  by 
a  long  sight,  and  Kitty  knew  it,  but  she  thought 
I  wouldn't  be  so  well  off.  Girls,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  mighty  romantic,  but  their  romance 
.allers  settles  on  a  new  coat  or  a  big  house,  like 
a  butterfly  on  a  hollyhock.  Kitty  hadn't  heard 
of  the  rise  in  life  I  'd  experienced,  and  I  calki- 
lated  on  a  good  share  of  enjoyment  in  letting 
her  know  of  it  at  the  right  time.  I  put  on  my 
best  suit,  and  a  dandelion  in  my  button-hole, 
for  it  was  too  early  for  other  posies,  and  set  out 
about  sundown.  When  I  come  to  Deacon 
Caraway's,  there  was  Kitty,  all  alone  in  the 
keeping-room,  looking  considerable  ashamed 
of  the  mitten  she  'd  give  me,  and  prettier  than 
ever,  with  blushing  and  looking  down.  How- 
ever, she  soon  picked  up  her  old  spunk,  and 
began  being  as  saucy  as  a  spring  wind.  I 
didn't  mind  her  independence  much,  not  even 
when  she  twitted  me  slyly  about  the  spellin'- 
school  and  the  sugarin'  off,  when  she  'd  accepted 
all  Reub's  wax  hearts  and  egg-shells,  and  none 


of  mine.  As  it  got  along  towards  nine  o'clock, 
and  I  knew  the  old  lady  would  be  calling  out 
that  it  was  bedtime  before  long,  I  hitched  my 
chair  close  up  to  Kitty,  and  took  hold  of  her 
hand. 

"  I  'm  of  age,  now,  Kitty,  and  I  '11  be  ready 
to  get  married  next  fall ;  will  you  have  me  ?" 

"  'Bijah  Beanpole,  go  along  !" 

"  Can  you  hitch  horses  with  me — yes  or  no  I" 

"No,  of  course  not !  I  didn't  s'pose  I'd  give 
you  encouragement  to  make  so  free."  And 
Kitty  snatched  away  her  hand,  and  flashed  a 
look  at  me  out  of  her  bright  eyes  that  was 
orfuUy  bewitching. 

"Wall,  good-by,  then.  Miss  Caraway,"  says 
I,  standing  up  and  holding  out  my  hand ; 
"you'll  at  least  shake  hands  with  me  when 
I  'm  going  to  be  gone  away  so  long  ?" 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Beanpole  ?" 

"  Oh,  to  New  York,  to  buy  goods." 

"  Buy  goods  !"  murmured  Kitty. 

"  Yes,  all  sorts  of  fisins  for  my  new  store. 
Didn't  you  know  I  am  going  to  be  a  store- 
keeper— on  my  own  hook,  too  ?  Father  give 
me  a  couple  thousand  dollars  on  my  birthday, 
to  begin  on,  and  the  store  's  rented,  and  the 
sign  's  bein'  painted ;  you  ought  to  see  the 
sign,  Kitty — 

ABIJAH  BEANPOLE 

in  great"  gold  letters,  on  a  blue  ground.  It 's 
splendid.  I  s'pose  it  ain't  as  pretty  a  name  as 
Reuben  Lummis,  but  it  looks  very  well  in  gold 
letters." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  was  goin'  away,  or  maybe 
I  shouldn't  have  spoke  so  short,"  murmured 
Kitty,  drooping  towards  me  like  a  four-o'clock 
towards  the  sun.  "  How  long  '11  you  be  gone, 
'Bijah?" 

"  Oh,  two  or  three  weeks.  I  'm  sorry  I  can't 
pick  out  the  wedding-dress,  Kitty.  I  'd  had  an 
idea,  that  next  time  I  went  to  York,  I  'd  have  a 
bride  hanging  to  my  arm,  all  dressed  in  white, 
walking  up  and  down  Broadway,  and  goin'  to 
the  Museum." 

"O  'Bijah  I"  she  whispered,  melting  like 
maple  sugar. 

"  It 's  right  handy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  store- 
keeper—nothing to  do  but  to  pick  out  the 
handsomest  patterns  w'nen  the  goods  come. 
Always  plenty  oi  pearlash  and  tea,  and  white 
sugar  when  company  comes,  and  a  bridal  tower 
to  begin  with." 

A  pair  of  arms  stole  around  my  neck,  and  a 
pair  of  lips  were  turned  up  in  a  dieadful  pro- 
voking way. 

"  I  don't  care  the  snap  of  my  finger  for  Keub 
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Lummis,   and   I   can't  see   what  makes  yon 
throw  Aim  at  me." 

"  What  colored  calico  do  yon  prefer,  Kitty, 
pink  or  blue  ?" 

"Oh,  pink  !"  with  a  little  sob. 

"  How  many  yards  of  ribbon  does  It  take  to 
trim  a  bonnet  f" 

"  A-bou-bou-bout  fonr,  'Bijah." 

"  You  've  got  a  breastpin,  I  see  ;  the  one 
Reub  Lummis  gave  you  last  New  Year's." 

"It's  brass,"   said  Kitty,  pulling  it  out  of 
ijr  collar  and  throwing  it  into  the  fireplace. 

■'  Did  you  tell  me  how  many  yards  of  white 
mull  to  buy?"  says  I. 

"  What  for?"  in  a  tender  whisper. 

"The  wedding-dress." 

"  Well,  'Bijah,  if  you  must  know,  I  s'pose 
about  ten,  yard  wide,  will  make  it.  Swiss 
mull,  recollect." 

It 's  a  wonder  I  did  recollect,  considerin' 
what  come  next.  I  ain't  a  going  to  distress  my 
own  feelings  studying  what  Reub  Lummis's 
was,  when  he  heard  I  was  goin'  to  Y'ork,  and 
seen  me  kiss  Kitty  in  the  face  of  the  crowd,  to 
the  st.-ition.  I  reckon  it 's  altogether  probable 
he  give  her  up,  in  spite  of  the  pillows  iu  front 
of  the  two-story  brick. 

"Feel  happy?"  asked  a  fellar,  setting  on  the 
scat  in  front  of  me,  with  a  pair  of  mnstachers 
sharpened  to  a  pint,  and  kid  gloves  on.  He  'd 
been  sittin'  sideways  and  ej-ein'  me  for  some 
time. 

"I  reckon  I  do,  stranger.  I  feel  too  happy 
to  contain  myself.  I  feel  like  a  thrashing-ma- 
chine when  the  wheat 's  out ;  and  if  you  '11 
oblige  me  by  stepping  out  on  the  platform  to 
the  next  station,  I  '11  set  myself  in  operation." 

He  pretended  to  smile,  but  was  evidently 
sceart,  and  subsided  into  about  a  dozen  little 
finified  capes  that  he  called  an  overcoat,  and 
remained  there  till  he  got  an  excuse  for  taking 
a  seat  in  another  car.  It 's  a  free  country, 
ain't  it,  where  a  fellar  can't  grin  when  he  's 
enjoying  himself,  without  being  taken  up  for 
it !  I  sot  out  with  the  intention  of  having  a 
good  time,  and  included  in  the  bill  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  larfing  as  much  as  I  wanted  to.  Now 
1  've  never  been  troubled  with  being  bashful, 
ake  so  many  country  boys.  I  calkilate  to  keep 
luy  eyes  open,  and  if  I  can  find  out  what  I  want 
to  by  asking  questions,  I  generally  ask  a  few. 
Some  people,  so  stiflf  and  sot  up  that  they  can't 
answer  a  civil  question,  call  me  inquisitive,  as 
if  it  wasn't  desirable  to  be  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind.  I  've  found  out  pretty  much  all  I 
know  in  that  way — easy  and  cheap. 

There  was   some  very  obliging  little  boys 


come  round  in  the  cars  and  give  us  pictnre- 
p.ipers  to  amuse  ourselves  with  ;  but  just  as 
I  'd  get  interested  in  'em,  they  'd  come  along 
back  and  take  'em  aw.iy.  We  was  tearing 
along  tremenjously,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  engine 
give  a  yell,  and  we  pitched  into  the  dark<juick- 
er  'n  no  time.  What  had  took  place  was  un- 
beknown to  me  ;  I  couldn't  see,  and  there  was 
such  an  awful  crashing  and  roaring  I  couldn't 
ask  anybody.  I  didn't  know  but  the  engine 
had  pitched  into  the  Black  Swamp,  and  was 
making  downward  for  a  place  I  'd  always  been 
warned  against  going  to.  I  held  my  breath, 
and  grabbed  hold  of  the  rim  of  my  hat,  and 
you'd  better  believe  I  felt  nowise  onwilling 
when  I  saw  a  streak  of  daylight  ahead.  In  a 
minute  more  we  was  all  right. 

"  What 'n  thunder  was  that?"  I  m.ade  free 
to  ask  of  a  person  on  the  next  seat,  who  sat 
there  looking  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

"That  ?"  said  he,  as  if  surprised,  "oh,  that  "s 
a  great  bore." 

"  I  should  rather  think  it  was,"  said  I.  "  My 
hair  stood  up  so  I  had  to  hold  my  hat  on.  I  'm 
glad  there  wer'n't  nobody  hurt.  I  was  afraid 
my  hat  would  get  smashed.  I  set  great  store 
by  that  hat." 

"I  should  think  likely,"  replies  he  ;  "you 
seem  to  have  had  it  some  time." 

"Going  on  five  year.  It 's  my  first  and  only. 
However,  I  calkilate  on  getting  a  new  one  when 
I  get  to  Y'ork.  I  'm  going  down  there  to  buy 
goods.  Could  you  tell  me  what  tavern  I  'd  better 
put  up  at  ?  I  don't  want  none  of  your  com- 
mon affairs.  I  've  got  a  hundred  dollars  to  pay 
bills,  and  I  want  none  of  your  cheap  taverns. 
I  want  to  tell  the  folks  when  I  get  home  that 
I  've  seen  the  elephant." 

"There 's  several  I  could  recommend,  though 
maybe  none  of  them  would  be  quite  good 
enough.  The  Fifth  -Avenue  is  tolerable,  and 
the  St.  Nicholas  is  quite  respectable  ;  perhaps 
the  latter  would  answer  your  purpose  as  well 
as  any.  It 's  convenient  to  the  business  part 
of  the  city." 

As  he  was  so  accommodating  about  answering, 
I  spent  a  very  pleasant  two  liours  asking  him 
about  one  thing  amther,  and  finally  it  got  dark 
and  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  waked  up  we  was 
in  the  depot  to  the  city.  It  was  going  on  eleven 
o'clock  ;  I  felt  dizzy  with  mj  long  ride,  and  as 
sleepy  as  if  I  'd  been  sitting  up  a-courting.  I  'd 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  an  airly  breakfast  but 
a  cold  boiled  egg  and  a  dozen  doughnuts  mother 
put  in  my  pockets  ;  but  the  idea  that  I  was 
actually  in  the  great  metropolaa  waked  me  up 
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pretty  thoroughly.  I  follered  along  with  the 
rest. 

"  If  yon  want  the  St.  Nicholas  coach,  there 
it  is,"  said  the  person  who  'd  been  so  accommo- 
datin'  in  answeriu'  my  questions.  "  Good-by, 
Mr.  Beanpole.  I  wish  you  much  success  iu 
your  search  after  the  elephant,  aud  that  you 
may  leave  New  York  with  as  good  an  opinion 
of  it  as  you  had  when  you  came  into  it." 

"Good-by,  stranger,"  said  I,  shaking  hands 
with  him.  "  I  sha'n't  forget  your  perliteness 
iu  answering  a  few  civil  questions." 

I  squeezed  into  the  coach  with  a  couple  a 
dozen  more,  and  had  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
the  co.at  collar  of  a  fat  man  who  had  planted 
himself  on  my  knees  during  a  painful  and  pro- 
tracted ride  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  so  that 
I  didn't  get  much  idea  of  the  town,  though  it 
was  nigh  on  to  as  light  as  day. 

When  we  got  out,  I  saw  we  was  in  front  of  a 
big  white  stone  tavern,  considerable  larger  than 
I  expected.  I  went  with  the  rest  into  the  bar- 
room, and  writ  my  name  iu  the  book  with  a 
flourish  that  showed  I  wasn't  ashamed  of  it. 
There  ain't  a  more  rising  family  in  our  part  of 
the  country  than  the  Beanpoles,  and  I  'd  given 
writin'-lessons  to  a  whole  class  of  boys  in  the 
deestrict  school ;  so  I  made  a  good  big  B,  and 
finished  off  the  pole  with  a  quirlicu  that  did 
me  credit.  The  clerk  smiled  when  he  examined 
it.  I  was  too  sleepy  to  care  about  snpper,  so  I 
was  took  up  abouk  forty  flights  of  stairs,  till  I 
finally  stopped  and  asked  the  boy  if  he  calki- 
lated  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  nest  world  'cause 
I  'd  come  to  New  York  for  a  spell.  "  Here  's 
your  room,  sir,"  says  he.  I  confess  I  was  dis- 
app'inted  to  be  turned  into  a  little  room  no 
bigger  than  the  spare  bedroom  to  home,  wheu 
it  was  such  an  all-fired  tremendous  big  house 
outside.  I  was  follered  by  my  trunk  and  um- 
breller,  and  was  glad  enough  to  lock  the  door 
and  go  to  bed.  I  felt  oneasy  about  my  money, 
which  I  "d  carried  in  two  inside  pockets  mother 
had  sewed  iu  the  lining  of  my  coat.  "If  any 
of  them  rogues  get  in  here,  I  '11  play  them  a 
trick,"  thinks  I.  So  I  took  my  pocket-book, 
with  some  cents  and  quarters  in  it,  and  my 
silver  watch,  which  hadn't  gone  for  several 
years,  and  put  'em  conspicuously  on  the  chair 
clus  to  the  head  of  my  bed,  while  I  tucked  away 
my  two  thousand  dollars  between  the  tick  and 
bolster,  and  fell  asleep  so  sound  that  I  never 
W!iked  up  till  long  after  broad  daylight.  Wall, 
I  found  my  watch  and  pocket-book  safe,  put  on 
my  clothes,  brushed  my  hair  slick,  took  a  look 
out  the  winder  and  saw  a  brick  wall,  and 
amused   myself  pulling  at   a  tossel   'twas   a 


hanging  close  by.  'Twan't  long  till  a  knock 
come  to  the  door.  I  opened  it  and  saw  a  nice 
little  feller  ;  I  thought  he  might  be  the  tavern- 
keeper's  brother. 

"Good-morning,"  says  I,  with  my  Sunday- 
go-to-meeting  bow. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  says  he. 

"Nothing  in  particular,  th.ank  you,"  says  I. 

"  What  did  you  ring  the  bell  for  f "  says  he. 

"  I  didn't  ring  no  bell,"  says  I. 

"Yes,  yoxi  did  ;  half  a  dozen  times,"  says  he. 

"You  can  see  for  yourself  I  hain't  got  any 
bell.  There  ain't  such  a  thing  in  the  room. 
Howsomever,  since  you  've  come  up,  you  may 
show  me  down  to  breakfast  if  it 's  ready.  I  'd 
rather  set  out  to  find  the  cows  down  to  the 
big  woods  than  to  try  to  find  my  way  out  of 
this." 

"Jernsha!"  thinks  I  as  I  went  into  the 
dinin'-room,  "  wouldn't  we  like  this  for  a  place 
to  dance,  on  Fourth  of  July  and  New  Year's, 
down  to  Beanville  !"  In  imagination  I  had  my 
arm  about  Kitty's  waist,  whirling  her  round 
several  thousand  times  without  stopping  ;  but 
I  was  so  near  starved  out — not  a  hot  meal  for 
twenty-four  hours — that  the  smell  of  the  vittals 
brought  me  back  to  where  I  was,  and  I  got  a 
seat  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  looked  around  to 
see  what  they  had  in  the  eatin'  line.  As  I  've 
said,  I  wasn't  naturally  bashful,  and  felt  as 
much  to  home  with  a  hundred  or  two  of  strangers 
as  if  I  'd  been  in  m.arm's  kitchen,  with  the  sun 
shining  in  on  the  floor  and  the  chickens  running 
round  the  yard  outside. 

"  No,  you  don't !  I  hain't  used  it  yet,"  I  said, 
as  a  feller  went  to  grab  my  plate  and  carry  it  off. 

"I  thought  you'd  like  a  beefsteak,  sir," 
said  the  fellar,  half  larfin. 

"Oh,"  said  I.  "Live  and  lam  I  I've  no 
objection  to  a  beefsteak.  You  can  take  my 
plate  if  you  bring  it  back  all  right.  Say,  wait- 
er," said  I,  when  he  came  back  with  it,  "give 
me  all  the  chicken  fisin's,  and  tell  me  the 
names,  so  's  I  can  run  'em  off  when  I  get  home. 
We  've  heard  a  good  deal  about  your  big  taverns 
down  our  way,  and  I  can't  abide  to  pay  three 
dollars  a  day  without  getting  suthin'  like  my  | 
money's  worth."  • 

He  seemed  to  be  a  good-natured  chap ;  he 
flew  around,  and  brought  me  some  omelet  snuf- 
fle, a  tip-top  article,  whose  principal  ingredient 
was  eggs  ;  some  pome  de  tare,  which  tasted  more 
like  fried  potato  than  anything  else ;  some 
fricaseed  chicken,  with  ruffles  (as  I  didn't  see 
any  ruffles,  I  concluded  it  was  made  out  of  that 
kind  of  chicken  that  has  pantalettes  on  ;  any 
way,  it  was  first  rate)  ;  some  codfish  i  la  Nan- 
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tuctet,  and  more  things  than  I  could  remember, 
thoagh  I  writ  the  names  down  of  some,  as  you 

I  made  a  good  breakfast,  and  took  a  bee-line 
for  the  front  door,  cnrious  to  get  my  first  peep 
at  Broadway.  I  wa'n't  in  a  particular  hurry  to 
begin  buying  goods,  as  father  told  me  to  stay 
and  enjoy  myself  a  spell.  So  when  I  got  out 
on  the  front  steps,  I  pnt  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  and  stood  a-Iooking  on. 

There  was  a  great  many  people  going  by  ;  it 
was  about  nine  o'clock  when  I  began  to  watch 
'em.  and  by  ten  the  crowd  was  greater  'n  ever. 
I  kept  wondering  when  they  would  all  get  by, 
and  pretty  soon  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak 
to  a  very  nice,  genteel-looking  feller  standing 
on  the  steps  in  front  of  me,  picking  bis  teeth. 

"What's  going  on?"  said  I.  "Is  it  tralnin'- 
d,iy,  or  conference,  or  anything  uncommon  ?" 

He  looked  round  at  me  mighty  sharp,  and 
didn't  answer  at  first.  I  thought  maybe  I  'd 
made  too  free  in  speaking  to  him  ;  he  was  fixed 
up  to  fits,  had  a  purple  glove  on  one  hand, 
which  he  'd  drawed  oflf  t'other  to  show  a  dia- 
mond ring  that  made  my  eyes  water. 

"  Beg  your  parding, "  says  I ;  "  probably  yon 
didn't  know  my  name  ?  'Bijah  Be.inpole,  of 
Beanville ;  everybody  there  knows  it — settle- 
ment named  after  father.  I  've  come  down  to 
York  to  buy  goods.  Father  's  setting  me  np  a 
store  at  the  Four  Corners." 

"  Ah  1"  said  he,  bowing  and  smiling  as  soon 
as  he  heard  my  name.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  Yes, 
I  've  heard  of  your  family  when  I  was  on  a 
pleasure-tower  through  the  country  a  year  or 
two  ago.     Your  first  visit  to  the  city  I  take  it  ?" 

"You're  right  there,  Mr." 

"Brown.  Brown  at  your  service,  Mr.  Bean- 
pole. I  should  be  pleased  to  exert  myself  in 
showing  you  some  of  the  lions,  or  being  of  use 
to  you  in  any  way.  You  must  beware  of  sharp- 
ers, Mr.  Beanpole.  You  '11  meet  them  every- 
where— even  among  the  merchants  of  whom 
you  buy.  You  can't  be  too  careful.  The  city 
is  not  like  the  country,  sir." 

"So  I've  been  told,"  I  answered,  feeling  a 
little  scart,  and  thinking  of  my  money  that  I  'd 
left  in  my  bed-room,  with  the  door  locked.  "I 
am  mnch  obliged  to  you  for  putting  me  on  my 
guard,  Mr.  Brown.  It 's  very  kind  in  a  stran- 
ger," for,  really,  I  hadn't  expected  such  an 
extra  genteel  chap  would  take  so  mnch  trouble 
about  a  stranger. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  see  young  men  made  fools 
of  by  those  who  take  advantage  of  their  trusting 
natures.  Really,  I  'd  like  to  have  you  go  to 
the  Opera  with  me  to-night,  if  you  've  no  other 


engagement.  Do  you  buy  on  credit  or  for 
cost  ?" 

"Two-thirds  each.  I've  got  two  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  with  me  to  make  a  beginning — 
good,  solid  gold." 

"  Ah,  is  it  possible  ?  Very  good  start  for  a 
young  man.  I  trust  you  deposited  your  money 
in  the  safe.  It 's  too  large  a  sum  to  be  carrying 
about  with  you." 

"I  didn't  know  I  could  deposit,"  said  I. 
"  However,  I  ain't  such  a  fool  as  to  be  a  toting 
it  round.  I  've  left  it  safe  between  the  tick  and 
bolster  of  my  bed." 

"That's  right.  Better  give  it  to  the  clerk, 
though,  before  you  go  out ;  lock  might  be  picked. 
Did  you  say  you  'd  go  to  the  Opera  with  me  this 
evening  ?  If  you  '11  excuse  me,  now,  I  've  an 
engagement  with  a  friend  ;  but  I  '11  call  for  you 
at  seven.     What  number  is  your  room  ?" 

"  No.  2040.     I  '11  be  on  hand,  Mr.  Brown." 

"And  so  will  I.  Good-day;  I  'm  happy  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance.  Ha  !  I  believe 
there  's  a  runaway,  or  something.  Wonder  if 
anybody  's  hurt.  Better  go  and  see  what 's  the 
fuss,  Mr.  Beanpole." 

I  looked  up  and  down,  but  didn't  see  any 
particular  fuss  ;  fact  was  the  town  looked  as  if 
everybody  was  rushing  to  a  fire  or  a  funeral ; 
a  heap  worse  than  Beanville  does  when  the 
circus  comes  in.  By  this  the  women  were  out, 
like  pinks  after  a  shower.  You  never  saw  such 
a  lot  of  feminines  in  your  born  days,  sailing 
along,  with  their  sails  set  to  catch  the  wind, 
full-rigged  ;  je — whillidens  I  wouldn't  Kitty 
have  opened  her  eyes  to  see  'em  I  They  was 
so  thick  they  trod  on  each  other's  gowns,  which 
went  sweeping  along. 

"  Rather  expensive  to  sweep  sidewalks  with, " 
says  I,  seeing  them  mostly  the  best  kind  of  silk. 
Wonder  what  they 've  got  their  Sunday  rig  on 
to-day  for.  Wall,  I  stood  there  full  two  hours. 
Then  I  thought  I  'd  jine  the  crowd  and  see 
where  it  would  take  me  to.  But  first  I  con- 
cluded to  hand  my  cash  over  to  the  clerk,  as 
my  kind  friend  had  advised. 

So  I  went  up  stairs.  I  didn't  need  to  unlock 
my  door;  it  was  already  done,  and  standing  a 
little  open.  I  went  in.  I  rushed  up  to  the  bed. 
I  pulled  off  the  pillow  and  bolster — my  money 
was  pone  ! 

I  rushed  down  stairs  like  a  distracted  person, 
and  into  the  office. 

"  It 's  gone  !  it 's  took  !  it 's  stole  !" 

"What's  gone?"  asked  the  clerk,  and  the 
crowd  gathering  around. 

"  My  money — my  two  thousand  dollars  !  all 
in  gold,  every  cent.     What   11  father  say  ?     Oh, 
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I  wish  I  'd  never  come  to  York  !  I  wish  I  'd 
never  tried  to  set.  up  for  a  storekeeper !  He 
told  me  how  'twould  be.  That  feller,  there,  on 
the  steps  this  morning  asked  me  where  it  was, 
and  told  me  to  take  care  of  it." 

"  What  fellow  f "  asked  the  crowd. 

"Mr.  Brown.  The  chap  with  the  purple 
gloves  and  the  diamond  ring.  He  inquired  if 
I  hadn't  give  it  to  the  clerk  yet.  He  warned 
me.  Oh,  Lord !  oh,  Kitty  I  what  '11  you  say 
now  ?" 

'"Twas  your  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  that  took 
your  money,"  said  the  clerk. 

"Him,  with  the  diamond  ring?  Oh  no!  he 
warned  me — " 

"He  took  it,"  cried  the  crowd ;  "we'll  set 


the  police  on  his  track  right  away,  and  maybe 
you  '11  get  your  money  back,  stranger." 

"And  if  you  do,  you'll   look   out   for   Mr. 
Browns  next  time." 

"But  I  sha'n't  get  it  back.  He  's  been  gone 
these  two  hours.  Two  thousand  dollars,  all  in 
gold.  Money  that 's  been  earned  by  hard  work, 
that  father  and  mother  have  worked  for,  and 
done  without.  To  think  of  the  butter  mother's 
churned,  the  eggs  and  chickens  she  's  raised  ; 
the  corn  father 's  planted  and  hoed,  the — the — 
and  to  think  what  a  cursed  fool  I  've  went  and 
been.  It 's  too  bad  !  it 's — boo-hoo  !"  I  could 
not  help  it,  if  they  was  all  a-looking  on  ;  I  jest 
broke  down  and  cried  out  loud. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Mrs.  Marshall  had  been  out  all  the  morning 
on  a  kindly  errand.  There  had  been  a  sudden 
death  in  the  neighborhood,  under  peculiarly 
painful  circumstances.  The  family  in  which  it 
occurred  had  few  intimate  acquaintances,  and 
her  heart  yearned  over  the  motherless  children. 
She  had  done  what  she  could,  which  was  little  ; 
she  had  given  ready  sympathy  and  tears  for 
the  desolate  household,  and  had  been  able  to 
assist  them  in  procuring  mourning  for  the 
funeral.  It  was  a  burning  August  day,  and  by 
the  time  this  was  accomplished  she  was  fatigued 
and  heated,  and  a  dull  throbbing  in  her  temples 
foretold  a  coming  headache  as  the  result  of  the 
morning's  excitement. 

Her  home  looked  delightful  as  she  came  np 
the  neatly  kept  lawn,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
old  trees  ;  the  house  had  been  made  cool  by 
closed  blinds,  and  her  own  room,  which  had 
received  its  weekly  cleaning  in  her  absence, 
had  a  quiet  restful  air,  very  inviting  after  the 
glare  of  the  burning  noon.  The  bed,  particu- 
larly spread  with  fair  white  linen,  and  as  smooth 
as  hands  could  make  it,  tempted  her,  but  din- 
ner was  nearly  ready,  and  she  indulged  herself 
only  by  throwing  off  her  street  dress  and  boots, 
for  a  wrapper  and  slippers.  It  was  Saturday, 
and  the  wrapper,  which  had  been  worn  through 
the  week,  was  by  no  means  fresh  ;  but  it  was 
cooler  than  any  other,  and  the  slippers  were 
the  easiest  in  her  collection,  although  they  had 
already  been  condemned  for  some  very  observ- 
able holes  in  each  side.  Mrs.  Marshall  was 
naturally  tidy  and  orderly,  and  but  for  the 
force  of  circumstances  would   never  have  ap- 


peared at  her  dinner-table  in  this  style  ;  but 
there  were  only  the  children,  and  no  visitor, 
except  her  husband's  sister,  who,  though  "the 
pink  of  neatness"  herself,  readily  excused 
the  unusual  carelessness,  knowing  what  had 
brought  it  about. 

"  You  are  not  eating  at  all,"  she  said,  kindly, 
after  a  little  while;  "you  should  have  lain 
down  before  dinner ;  you  are  over  fatigued." 

"  I  believe  I  must  lie  down  presently,  though 
I  shall  not  have  much  time ;  Mr.  Marshall 
comes  out  in  the  early  train  on  Saturday,  and 
Horace  will  be  with  him.  I  must  be  dressed 
by  five,  and  it  is  three  now  ;  after  three" — 

Yes,  nearly  twenty  minutes  past  when  they 
rose  from  the  table  ;  and  Mrs.  Marshall  had  just 
gained  her  room,  when  the  waiter  came  to  say 
that  "a  poor  lady"  wished  to  speak  with  her. 

"A  woman,  or  a  lady?  you  know  what  I 
mean,"  said  Mi's.  Marshall,  arresting  the  dis- 
robing process  she  had  already  commenced. 

"She  looks  like  a  lady,  ma'am  ;  but  she  's 
in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  would  like  to  see 
you  herself,  just  a  minute,  plaze." 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  tempted  to  send  down 
word  that  she  was  engaged,  but  any  one  in 
trouble  always  enlisted  her  ready  sympathy  ; 
more  than  that,  she  felt  that  advice  and  kind 
words  were  as  much  her  duty  as  almsgiving, 
so  she  wearily  replaced  her  brooch,  and  drew 
the  easy  slippers  towards  her  again.  She  did  I 
not  exactly  like  to  see  any  stranger  in  such  a 
dress,  but  the  least  exertion  was  a  task,  and 
she  must  use  expedition  or  she  would  have  no 
rest  at  all. 
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A  pleasant-looking  person  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  rose  to  meet  her.  She  was  dressed  with 
perfect  neatness  and  simplicity,  and  with  that 
appropriateness  which  belongs  to  the  French 
woman.  A  plain  gray  dress  and  cape,  with 
collar  and  cuffs  of  snowy  linen,  her  hlack  hair 
brushed  as  smooth  as  satin,  over  a  broad  fore- 
head, and  hidden  away  under  a  white  straw 
boDoet,  with  purple  ribbons  just  touched  and 
changed  by  the  sun.  Her  eyes  were  dark, 
large,  and  sad,  and  as  she  began  to  explain 
why  she  had  come  her  lips  quivered  painfully. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you,  ni.idauie," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  little  foreign 
accent.  "  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  but  I  have 
heard  of  you." 

This  was  nothing  strange ;  such  cases  were 
constantly  occurring,  where  one  lady  in  the 
neighborhood,  taking  an  interest  iu  some  poorer 
neighlxjr,  would  do  all  she  could  in  her  power 
to  relieve  them,  and  tell  them  of  others  kindly 
disposed. 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  instantly  interested.  The 
ladylike  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and  her 
evident  distress  and  diffidence,  awoke  every 
womanly  feeling  in  her  behalf, 

"  Sit  down  ;  pray  sit  down,"  she  said,  as  the 
lady  still  stood  making  her  explanations,  and 
twisting  her  parasol  In  her  hands  nervously. 

"I  know  I  am  a  stranger  to  yon,  madame, 
but  I  never  was  in  such  trouble  in  uiy  life — 
never."  And  here  she  broke  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, trying  in  vain  to  conquer  the  tremulous- 
ness  of  her  voice. 

That  any  one  should  be  afraid  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, who  always  had  an  ear  for  every  pitiful 
story  that  a  wayside  beggar  might  have  to  tell, 
and  who  looked  upon  any  one  in  sorrow  or 
trouble  as  a  "king's  messenger,"  not  to  be 
lightly  turned  away !  She  could  not  bear  to 
see  it. 

"Don't  distress  yourself;  there,  I  under- 
stand it  all ;  it  does  not  need  any  apology ;  I 
dare  say  you  are  in  trouble.  Do  you  live  near 
here  ?"  she  said,  looking  into  the  unfamiliar 
face. 

"  I  have  been  here  not  long.  I  live  up  on 
the  hill,  on  Frenchman's  Hill,  they  call  it." 

"Oh,  is  yourhusband  the  bird-cage  maker?" 
Yet  the  bird-cage  builder  always  seemed  a 
thrifty,  Well-to-do  person,  and  had  a  pretty  little 
cottage  of  his  own. 

Mrs.  Marshall  had  oflen  thought  of  the  little 
French  colony  on  the  hill,  the  only  spot  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  where  her  errands  of  good 
will  had  never  called  her.  They  were  tidy  and 
industrious,  and  never  seemed  to  need  assist- 


ance. She  was  glad,  since  one  of  them  did, 
that  they  had  applied  to  her.  We  will  not 
say  that  there  was  no  feeling  of  internal  satis- 
faction at  having  been  thus  selected.  She  was 
not  conscious  of  it  at  the  moment,  but  probably 
the  evil  Presence  that  delights  to  sully  even 
our  best  actions,  whispered — "  She  must  have 
been  told  how  charitable  you  are,  and  how  ready 
you  are  to  comfort  or  assist  people." 

Possibly  he  had  gained  a  hearing  in  the 
morning,  when  she  was  trudging  about  iu  the 
sun,  and  so  bestirred  himself  more  readily.  We 
say  "  possibly,"  for  she  did  not  confess  to  any 
such  suggestions,  but  we  are  all  very  much 
inclined  that  way,  and  the  applicant  who  tells 
Mrs.  Smith  that  Mrs.  Jones  did  not  give  her 
anything  rich  as  she  is,  and  that  Mrs.  Brown 
had  said  she  was  sure  Mrs.  Black  uouhl  help 
her,  for  she  always  helped  every  one,  is  apt  to 
get  all  she  asks  for.  Mrs.  Marshall  did  not 
consciously  give  heed  to  any  such  internal 
prompting. 

"That  is  not  my  husband,"  the  woman  said, 
growing  a  little  more  composed,  though  her 
lips  still  quivered.  "  I  live  near  there,  ma- 
dame ;  I  have  been  here  six  week.  My  hus- 
band is  gone  to  France.  I  nevar  need  monej' 
when  he  is  at  home.  I  nevar  need  money 
before.  We  had  a  store,  madame — in  St.  Louis 
— and  lose  a  great  deal  of  money,  twenty-one 
hundred  dollar.     It  was  a  great  deal." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  encour- 
agingly. She  had  just  the  air  of  one  of  those 
neat  Frenchwomen  in  the  small  drygoods  shops 
and  variety  stores.  "  It  must  have  been  very 
hard." 

The  stranger  looked  up  gratefully  at  the  kind 
tone,  and  went  on  more  steadily. 

"Then  we  came  to  New  York,  to  see  what 
we  could  do,  and  my  husband  he  hear  that  his 
fader  and  mqder  was  dead  in  France,  and  leave 
him  little  money.  I  will  have  plenty  when  he 
come  home,  but  I  must  borrow  some  now." 

"Oh,  she  only  wants  to  borrow,"  thought 
Mrs.  Marshall ;  "that  is  encouraging.  I  should 
like  to  help  her,  she  seems  so  tidy  and  civil. 
Poor  soul  I  and  her  husband  is  iu  France,  and 
she  here  among  strangers,  out  of  money  ;  how 
unpleasant  it  must  be  1" 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  Williams' 
Bridge?"  she  inquired.  "Did  you  have  any 
relations  here  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  ;  my  child  was  sick  ;  I  have 
two  children  ;  the  doctor  say  we  must  come  in 
the  country.  It  was  the  doctor's  wife  tell  me 
to  come  to  you." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Hillman?" 
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"Yes,  madame,  the  doctor's  wife  just  below. 
I  go  to  her,  I  tell  her  all  my  trouble,  and  ask 
her  to  help  me.  She  say  the  doctor  was  away, 
she  have  no  ruouey  in  the  house.  I  ask  her  if 
there  was  no  oder  ladies  aiound  here  I  can  go 
to ;  she  say  you  go  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  she  will 
help  you." 

"Oh,  that  is  it,"  and  Mrs.  Marshall  began  to 
understand  the  case.  It  was  some  patient  of 
the  Doctor's,  probably  called  in  for  the  sick 
child,  and  having  no  other  acquaintances  in 
the  neighborhood  she  had  naturally  applied  to 
his  wife  in  her  trouble. 

"Mrs.  Hillman  was  right;  I  will  certainly 
help  you  if  I  can,"  Mrs.  Marshall  said,  kindly. 
"  When  is  your  husband  coming  b.ack  ?" 

"On  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  mouth,  madame, 
and  I  can  pay  you  again,  I  will  tell  you.  He 
leave  me  money ;  then  my  broder  he  say  lie 
must  go  to  California,  and  he  will  send  me  what 
money  I  lend  him.  I  lend  him  fifty-tree  dollar, 
madame,  but  he  have  not  send  it  yet.  So  I 
have  to  ask  a  woman  to  take  my  clothes — I 
have  good  clothes,  madame — and  lend  me  ten 
dollars.  Now  she  says  she  is  going  away  ;  she 
is  going  in  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  she  will 
take  all  my  good  clothes  if  I  do  not  get  the  ten 
dollar." 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall ;  "  I  dare  say  they  are  worth  a  great  de.al 
more."  And  she  glanced  at  the  neat  apparel 
of  the  speaker;  from  the  trim  boot,  just  show- 
ing under  the  hem  of  her  dress,  to  the  bright 
gold  rings  in  her  ears,  her  only  ornament,  save 
a  heavy  wedding-ring  and  guard  on  one  un- 
gloved hand. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  sell  my  ear-ring  and  my 
brooch — my  husband  give  them  to  me  ;  but  I 
bring  them,  m.adame  ;  I  thought  you  would 
keep  them,  ijerhaps,  and  lend  me  the  money.  I 
bring  my  brooch  in  my  purse."  And  she  be- 
gan to  take  out  a  brooch  to  match  her  ear-rings 
from  an  otherwise  empty  purse. 

"What  a  taste  the  French  have  for  trin- 
kets!" thought  Mrs.  Marshall,  instinctively 
placing  her  hand  on  the  well-worn  pin  that 
fastened  her  wrapper  at  the  throat.  "  Here  is 
this  poor  soul  with  ornaments  far  handsomer 
than  any  of  mine.  But  I  can't  take  them ;  it 
would  look  like  distrusting  her." 

The  lady  held  out  the  brooch.  "  If  you  will 
take  it,  madame,  and  keep  it  to  the  twenty-fifth 
— it  is  only  fifteen  days."  "She  has  counted 
it  often  enough,  I  dare  say,"  thought  Mrs. 
Marshall.  "  It  is  hard  for  me  to  ask  you,  ma- 
dame— I  never  want  help  before  ;  but  my  hus- 
band is  gone,  and  I  am  in  so  much  trouble." 


Again  a  mistiness  that  might  soon  be  tears 
dimmed  her  large,  pleading  eyes,  and  the 
tremulous  voice  faltered. 

Mrs.  Marshall  never  had  had  a  case  of  this 
sort  before,  among  all  her  dealings  with  thepoor. 
There  was  much  begging,  and  but  little  borrow- 
ing at  Williams'  Bridge,  although  one  poor 
neighbor,  to  save  her  pride  a  shock,  did  occa- 
sionally ask  a  loan  of  twenty-five  cents  rather 
than  beg  for  it.  But  this  was  a  different  thing  ; 
the  applicant  was  evidently  perfectly  respectable 
and  reliable.  She  asked  distinctly  for  what  she 
wanted,  and  no  paltry  sum.  She  was  so  ready, 
too,  to  make  it  good.  Mrs.  Marshall  could  not 
bear  to  take  what  had  evidently  been  love- 
tokens  from  her  husband,  and  yet  she  did  not 
like  to  refuse  a  pledge  that  it  appeared  a  com- 
fort to  offer.     Her  delicacy  of  feeling  decided. 

"I  do  not  like  to  take  your  brooch,  but  I 
suppose  you  will  feel  better  if  I  do." 

"  0  yes,  madame  ;  I  would  be  so  glad.  I  beg 
you  to  take  it,  and  my  ear-rings,  too."  And 
she  hurriedly  began  to  detach  them. 

Mrs.  Marshall  held  out  her  hands  for  them, 
feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  so  doing  all  the 
while  ;  it  seemed  such  meanness  to  distrust  the 
poor  soul. 

"If  we  lived  in  New  York,  now,  it  would  be 
another  thing.  I  should  have  to  risk  hurting 
her  feelings,  and  go  and  inquire  about  her," 
she  thought,  as  she  went  up  stairs  slowly, 
turning  over  the  matter  in  her  mind.  "  I  sup- 
pose Louis  would  say  I  ought  to  as  it  is,  and  I 
would  go  quietly  if  it  was  any  other  time  ;  but 
the  sun  is  so  scorching,  and  I  should  not  get 
b.ack  in  time  to  dress  for  the  train.  I  am  too 
tired  to  dress  without  resting  ;  I  should  not  be 
fit  for  anything  this  evening.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  doubt  her,  too ;  she  tells  such  a 
straightforward  story." 

Thinking  thus,  she  turned  over  the  brooch, 
which  was  large,  and  had  evidently  been  care- 
fully used,  for  it  was  scarcely  tarnished,  to  see 
if  there  was  any  inscription  or  initials ;  but 
neither  of  the  ornaments  was  m.arked.  They 
were  not  to  her  taste— too  large  and  showy, 
but  of  a  new  pattern,  which  she  had  seen  seve- 
ral of  her  acquaintances  wear ;  a  centre  of 
black  enamel,  with  a  wrought  gold  border,  and  I 
a  gold  pendant  from  the  centre,  with  two  loops  I 
formed  of  red  stones — carbuncles — though  Mrs. 
Marshall  did  not  suppose  the  stones  could  be 
real. 

"See  there,"  she  said,  passing  through  her 
sister's  room  on  her  way  to  her  own.  "Isn't 
that  fine!" 

"Very,"  said  Miss  Marshall,  who  paused  in 
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combing  out  her  long  hair  before  the  glass. 
'•  Why,  where  did  you  get  thera  ?" 

' '  They  belong  to  a  poor  neighbor  of  ours,  who 
wants  to  borrow  some  money,  and  begs  me  to 
keep  them  till  she  returns  it.  I  hated  to  do  so, 
but  I  suppose  she  will  feel  happier." 

"  Let  me  see" — and  Miss  Marshall  bent  for- 
ward to  examine  them.  "  Not  very  good  taste, 
h.-is  she  ?  But,  then,  I  like  a  little  jewelry,  and 
that  good."  She  turned  back  to  her  dressing- 
table,  where  a  single  diamond  lay  on  the  green 
velvet  toilet  cushion.  It  was  plainly  set  with 
a  rim  of  black  and  silver,  the  whole  brooch 
scarcely  larger  than  an  ordinary  stud  ;  it  was 
lier  favorite,  almost  her  sole  ornament  in  use, 
and  even  as  it  lay  quietly,  proved  its  rare  value 
by  the  soft  light  Hashing  from  it. 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  quite  as  decided  in  her 
taste,  and  her  husband  had  always  held  jewelry 
a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  poor  tribute  to  any  wo- 
man of  modern  times,  so  that  her  experience 
was  very  small. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  really  good  f"  she  thought, 
as  she  selected  an  empty  box,  and  placed  it 
safely  in  a  drawer,  a  doubt  for  the  first  time 
crossing  her  mind. 

"Let  me  look  at  those  again,  please,"  said 
Miss  Marshall,  coming  to  the  door.  "  How 
much  does  she  want  you  to  lend  her?" 

"Ten  dollars." 

"  It 's  not  worth  that  much — I  don't  think  it 
is,  but  the  French  are  never  scrupulous  about 
real  values,  you  know.  Are  you  going  to  lend 
her  all  of  it?" 

"I  said  I  would."  And  Mrs.  Marshall  hur- 
riedly recounted  the  story. 

"  Oh,  then  Mrs.  Hillman  knows  all  about  her, 
I  suppose.  But  I  tliought  the  jewelry  looked 
too  new,  as  if  it  had  never  been  worn.  Well, 
I  must  say  yoti  have  had  your  share  of  appli- 
cants for  relief  since  I  have  been  here." 

There  was  something  in  the  last  suggestion. 
The  brooch  looked  reri/  new,  the  ear-rings  a 
little  more  tarnished.  Mrs.  Marsliall  took  up 
the  key  of  her  money-drawer  with  a  little 
hesitancy.  She  had  expected  to  find  ten  dol- 
lars in  a  certain  purse ;  there  were  but  five. 
She  remembered,  too,  that  she  had  thought, 
when  putting  it  up,  "  there  is  five  dollars,  for  a 
wonder,  without  any  immediate  claim  on  it." 
She  opened  another  porte-monnaie,  rather  more 
plethoric;  it  was  "house  money,"  and  never 
applied  to  her  own  use  ;  but  there  was  a  roll  of 
ten-dollar  bills,  and  she  thought  she  could 
borrow  one  for  the  two  weeks. 

Still,  with  the  doubt  just  infused  in  her 
mind,  a  wonderful  prudeuce  came  over  her. 
VOL.  IJCV. — 13 


"  I  have  no  right  to  risk  the  house  money,  but 
I  can  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  ;  and  1  always 
try  to  be  so  conscientious  and  exact  in  the  use 
of  my  means  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  lose  it" — as  if  she  had  stood  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  and  threw  in  a  golden  coin, 
saying,  "  I  mean  to  do  riwht ;  I  don't  believe  it 
will  sink."  The  dread  of  really  hurting  an 
innocent  person's  feelings  came  over  her  again, 
and  the  ill  presence,  assuming  the  soft  voice  of 
a  ministering  angel,  as  it  can  at  will,  whis- 
pered :  "  Say  not  unto  thy  neighbor.  Go  and 
come  again,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give,  when 
thou  hast  it  by  thee."  And  again,  as  she  stood 
irresolutely  by  the  open  desk  : — 

"  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it 
is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to 
doit." 

"Better  to  give  to  two  unworthy  persons 
than  to  deny  one  really  in  need,"  she  had  often 
counselled  herself,  and  this  was  such  a  peculiar 
case  !  She  brought  it  home ;  how  would  she 
feel  if  among  strangers  in  a  strange  country, 
with  her  husband  absent,  and  a  sick  child  to 
care  for,  if  such  a  strait  had  come  upon  her,  to 
have  her  word  questioned  and  her  honesty 
suspected  !  She  took  what  was,  for  her,  an 
heroic  resolution,  to  be  prudent,  and  went  back 
quickly  to  the  parlor.  The  sad  eyes  were  raised 
with  a  hopeful  look  ;  bow  could  she  disappoint 
them  ! 

"I  find  I  have  but  five  dollars,"  she  said, 
hurrying  over  the  unpleasant  reconsideration 
of  herfirst  generous  promise.  "  1  will  lend  you 
that,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Hillman  will  lend  you 
the  rest." 

"  She  might  as  well  divide  the  risk  with  me, 
if  there  is  any,"  she  reflected. 

"Well,  madame,"  and  the  low  voice  sank 
despondingly,  "perhaps  she  maybe  so  kind  ; 
but  if  m.adarae  will  give  the  all,  and  t.ike  my 
wedding-rings;  the  woman  go  at  six,  and  my 
good  clothes  go  too."  She  drew  off  the  heavy, 
shining  circlets. 

"Ono,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  involuntarily. 
Her  own  wedding-ring  had  never  been  off  her 
finger  from  the  moment  her  husband  h.id 
placed  it  there.  She  was  almost  superstitious 
about  withdrawing  it.  "Oh,  I  could  not  take 
that:" 

But  the  lady  urged  it ;  and  Jlrs.  Marshall 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  her  doubts.  "  She 
knows  I  suspect  her ;  she  wishes  to  convince 
me  that  it  is  all  right ;  she  will  give  up  her 
wedding-ring,  in  her  husband's  absence,  too  !" 

"  This  will  convince  Adelaide  that  she  is  not 
an   impostor ;    for   these   I   know  to   be   good 
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gold,"  slie  tliouglit,  as  they  lay  in  her  hand. 
"  Well,  I  will  take  them,"  and  she  turned 
away  a  second  time. 

"She  seems  so  ansions,  Adelaide,  and  is 
even  willing  to  give  up  her  wedding-ring  and 
guard.  See,  these  are  real,  and  so  large  ;  they 
must  have  been  respectable  people."  But  as 
she  turned  them  over  she  noticed  that  there 
was  no  date  on  either  I 

Miss  Marshall  had  been  thinking  over  the 
matter.  She  resided  in  town,  and  a  near  rela- 
tive, who  was  the  almoner  of  a  Dorcas  society, 
had  told  her  of  so  many  ingenious  devices. 

"Large  enough,  and  good  gold,  apparently, 
but  hollow,  perfectly  hollow ;  only  see  how 
light  they  are.  I  don't  say  she  means  to  de- 
ceive you  ;  but  I  would  be  careful,  Jenny." 

Mrs.  Marshall  felt  very  uncomfortably  as  she 
went  back  to  her  desk.  Undoubtedly  the  right 
way  would  be  to  go  and  inquire  the  truth  of 
the  woman's  story  ;  but  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible in  her  fatigued  and  wearied  state,  and  so 
hurried  for  time,  and  then,  what  she  thought 
most  of,  the  dread  of  injuring  an  innocent  per- 
son's feelings  1 

"Well,  I  will  lend  her  five  dollars  on  her 
honor,"  she  decided,  hurriedly.  "  If  she  is  not 
honest,  it  may  touch  her,  and  even  then  it  may 
be  returned.  If  she  doesn't,  I  can  go  without 
my  new  boots,  and  make  my  gloves  do  another 
month.     Dear  knows,  I  want  to  do  right !" 

She  gathered  up  the  shining  trinkets  in  her 
hand — brooch,  ear-rings,  and  rings — and  taking 
the  bill  returned  to  the  waiting  applicant. 
She  placed  the  jewelry  and  the  money  in  her 
hands. 

"  Here,  I  have  brought  you  back  your  orna- 
ments ;  I  cannot  keep  them,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is 
not  my  way.  I  always  like  to  help  a  poor 
neighbor  when  I  can,  and  I  believe  you  to  be 
perfectly  honest." 

Here  she  paused,  and  looked  steadily  into 
the  listener's  face.  "If  she  is  not,  she  must 
show  it  I"  was  her  thought ;  but  not  a  muscle 
changed,  only  that  wistful,  appealing  look,  and 
the  surprise  of  having  the  ornaments  returned. 

"  I  will  lend  you  five  dollars  on  your  word  ; 
it  is  all  I  can  really  call  my  own.  See,  I  trust 
you  perfectly.  I  do  not  know  you,  but  I  will 
believe  you  ;  I  will  not  believe  you  deceive  me. 
You  can  take  the  money." 

"  But  if  madame  will  take  the  brooch  per- 
haps." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  steadily. 

"  Or  the  ear-rings  ;  my  brooch  I  have  not 
worn  much." 

"  I  see  that  it  is  quite  new,"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 


shall, thinking  of  her  sister's  warning  on  that 
score. 

"  My  ear-rings  is  more  soiled ;  my  little 
children  climb  up  on  my  knee  and  pull  them, 
madame  knows" — and  she  tendered  them  al- 
most humbly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  care  to  take  any  thing 
but  your  word.  I  would  not  lend  you  the 
money  at  all,  if  I  did  not  think  you  were 
honest."  And  again  Mrs.  Marshall  looked 
steadily  and  searchingly  in  the  woman's  face. 

"Not  many  ladies  would  do  so,  madame; 
you  are  very,  very  good." 

"  No,"  thought  Mrs.  Marshall.  "  Lewis  says 
there  are  not  many  such  soft-hearted  '  stupids' 
in  our  vicinity." 

"  I  will  go  to  the  doctor's  lady,  she  will  lend 
me  the  rest  ?  You  think  so,  madame  ?  I  tell 
her  you  have  help  me  ?" 

"Yes;  tell  her  I  have  loaned  you  half  of 
what  you  need  ;  if  she  can  she  will  give  you 
the  rest,  or  perhaps  tell  you  some  one  else  to 
apply  to."  And  Mrs.  Marshall  received  the 
grateful  woman's  thanks  standing  ;  for  it  was 
late,  and  she  felt  still  more  nervous  and  excited 
from  the  interview.  Tlie  thanks  were  neither 
profuse  nor  stereotyped,  but  quiet,  fervent,  and 
respectful,  a  relief,  after  the  noisy  wordy  Irish 
benedictions  she  often  received. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  watching  the  neat 
figure  as  it  passed  swiftly  down  the  gravel  walk, 
which  the  gardener  was  rolling  for  the  Sunday 
inspection  his  master  was  sure  to  give.  The 
man  looked  up,  both  bowed,  and  the  gate 
closed  upon  her. 

"Was  that  a  Frenchwoman,  ma'am  ?"  asked 
the  nurse,  as  she  came  in  leading  her  little 
charge  by  the  hand. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  abruptly ;  "have 
you  ever  seen  her  before?" 

"  0  no ;  but  I  thought  maybe  it  was  some 
lady's  French  nurse  come  of  a  message ;  she 
was  a  tidy  one,  any  way." 

It  was  too  late  for  the  nap,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall sat  down  in  her  easy-chair  and  put  her 
hand  on  her  throbbing  temples.  She  did  not 
feel  satisfied  ;  she  was  half  inclined  to  be  vexed 
with  her  good  sister  for  having  such  a  suspicious 
temper,  and  at  herself  for  allowing  her  heart  to 
lead  her  head,  as  it  had  done  more  than  once  ] 
before  in  her  history.  \ 

"It  will  do  no  harm  to  send  down  and  see 
what   Mrs.   Hillman   really   does   know   about 
her,"  was  a  thought /uU  of  relief.     "Nora!" — j 
and  she  went  into  the  hall  calling  her  Nora,  1 
whose  movements  were  always  as  quick  as  herl 
wit.     "Nora,  you  saw  that  person  who  was" 
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lipre  just  now;  she  sajs  her  name  is  Mrs. 
Sauty" — uiifortnnate  name  for  the  reality  of 
her  story  I  "Hurry  down  to  Mrs.  Uillman's, 
ask  Mrs.  Hillman  what  she  knows  about  her, 
and  whether  she  has  lent  her  fire  dollars  ;  tell 
her  I  have  done  so.  Possibly  she  may  be 
there  still ;  if  she  is,  tell  her  the  lady  would 
like  to  see  her  another  moment." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  and  with  all 
quickness,  but  greatly  wondering  who  the 
mysterious  stranger  could  be  that  had  inte- 
rested her  mistress  so  deeply. 

It  was  not  five  miuutes  before  she  returned 
in  breathless  haste  ;  reflection  had  taken  the 
place  of  feeling,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  was  almost 
prepared  for  her  message. 

"  Mrs.  Hillman  sends  her  compliments,  and 
she  's  just  been  there  and  gone,  and  she  never 
laid  eyes  on  her  before  to-day,  and  she  's  sorry 
for  you,  for  she's  afraid  you've  lost  your 
money." 

"  Did  she  teU  Mrs.  Hillman  I  had  lent  it  ?" 

"No,  ma'am;  she  said  you  said  you  would 
lend  her  fire  dollars  if  she  would  lend  her 
five." 

Hateful  duplicity  1  "False  in  one  thing, 
false  in  all."  Mrs.  Marshall's  face  burned  with 
mortification,  with  anger,  with  remorse  at  her 
own  careless  wastefulness.  She,  who  always 
held  herself  responsible  for  every  talent's  ten- 
fold repayment,  who  had  been  so  happy  of  late 
with  increased  means  of  usefulness,  and  grate- 
fully hoped  it  was  a  reward  of  her  faithful- 
ness in  small  things,  acknowledging  it  as  a 
trust,  who  made  a  conscience  of  every  dollar 
she  expended  for  herself  or  family,  to  throw 
away  such  a  sum  recklessly  upon  a  professional 
impostor,  perhaps  ;  for  if  she  was  an  impostor, 
her  perfect  naturalness  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  long  practice  ! 

She  knew  so  many  ways  in  which  it  might 
have  been  expended  with  good  results  !  She 
had  longed  to  make  a  useful  parting  gift  to  a 
friend  going  over  the  sea,  to  purchase  a  new 
dress  for  a  poor  body  who  could  not  get  to 
church  for  want  of  clothes,  and  there  was  an- 
other behindhand  with  her  rent,  and  yet  another 
whose  husband  had  broken  his  leg,  and  she 
expecting  additional  domestic  cares !  Forty 
demands  at  once  sprang  up  suddenly  to  her 
recollection  for  that  very  five  dollars  she  had 
thrown  away. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "Oh, 
what  can  I  do?  Why  should  such  an  expe- 
rience happen  to  me,  when  I  try  so  hard  to  do 
right !  What  can  I  do  ?"  And  with  her  face 
still  bowed,  she  sought  the  never-failing  help 


that  had  made  many  a  "crooked  path  straight" 
for  her  wandering  feet. 

She  acknowledged  her  fault  as  humbly  and 
as  openly  as  a  child  ;  she  promised  to  do  better 
for  the  future  if  she  might  still  be  trusted  with 
means  to  relieve  the  unfortunate;  and  then 
she  felt  calmer,  as  if  forgiven  though  erring. 
"  Perhaps  God  will  help  me  to  get  it  back 
again,  or  put  it  into  the  woman's  heart  to  .send 
it  to  me — such  things  have  been  !"  And  with 
the  thouglit  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  went 
out  into  the  h.iU.  The  window  towards  the 
stable  yard  was  open,  and  she  saw  the  man 
putting  the  horse  into  a  Rockaway.  She  had 
herself  given  him  a  message  to  execute  before 
he  went  to  the  train. 

"Nora  would  know  her  again,"  she  said  to 
her  sister,  who  came  out  to  sympathize  with 
her  in  the  annoyance.  "I  think  she  may  go 
with  John,  and  he  can  stop  her  if  she  sees  her 
coming  out  of  any  house ;  she  has  probably 
gone  down  the  road  on  the  same  errand." 

A  fierce  shriek  from  the  express  train  tearing 
along  the  track,  the  white  line  of  vapor  issuing 
among  the  trees,  half  a  mile  or  so  away,  gave 
a  new  direction  to  her  thoughts.  If  she  was  a 
professional  impostor,  she  would  perhaps  Ije 
satisfied  with  her  day's  work,  and  return  to 
New  York  in  the  down  train,  nearly  due  ;  it 
might  be  gone  before  John  reached  the  depot ; 
but  he  conld  inquire  at  all  events,  and  if  sulU 
a  person  had  been  passenger,  it  wonld  end  any 
farther  search,  and  be  a  "melancholy  satisfac- 
tion" at  least. 

Nora's  quick  mind  caught  at  the  idea.  "I 
should  know  her  in  twenty,  and  John  and  the 
porter  could  keep  her  safe  enough,  if  she  's 
there  and  going,"  she  said  to  her  hurried  in- 
structions. Julm  was  just  driving  round  from 
the  stable. 

"You  have  no  time  to  lose,  Nora.  Drive 
fast,  John.  Oh,  I  wish  I  conld  go  myself!" 
Ami  Mrs.  Marshall  glanced  down  at  her  limp 
wrapper,  the  creased  white  skirt,  the  dilapidated 
slippers.  But  no  one  would  see  them  in  the 
carriage,  and  she  could  accomplish  twice  as 
much  herself.  What  could  John  and  Nora  do, 
after  all,  but  identify  the  person  ? 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  She  snatched 
a  broad  garden  hat  from  the  stand,  trimmed 
with  bright  blue  ribbons,  and  threw  a  large 
gray  travelling  cloak  over  her  shoulder,  hoping 
with  all  her  heart  that  she  should  not  meet  any 
acquaintances.  It  seemed  as  if  John  would 
never  get  started,  or  get  over  the  ground  half 
fast  enough  when  they  were  outside  the  gate. 
Every  load  of  hay  requiring  transportation  for 
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niilfS  around  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  ex- 
pressly to  delay  them,  so  of  carts  for  mending 
the  road,  and  small  children  who  persisted  in 
seeing  how  closely  they  could  run  before  the 
horse  without  being  knocked  down.  Every 
nerve  was  on  a  strain,  every  moment  she  ex- 
pected to  see  the  cars  rushing  into  sight,  and 
John  taking  matters  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  just 
jogging  to  the  depot  for  his  master. 

"  Keep  a  good  look-out,  Nora.  You  look  on 
that  side,  and  I  will  on  this." 

But  there  was  not  a  glimpse  of  the  stone- 
colored  dress  and  the  purple  ribbons,  though 
they  had  arrived  at  a  hill  that  commanded  the 
whole  road. 

"How  foolish  I  was  to  expect  to  find  her 
here!"  she  thought.  "She  may  be  partially 
honest,  after  all;  she  could  not  have  known  about 
Frenchman's  Hill  if  she  had  been  a  stranger, 
and  located  herself  so  correctly."  It  was  al- 
most a  relief  not  to  trace  the  object  of  her 
search.  She  thought  of  telling  John  he  might 
turn,  but  concluded,  as  she  was  so  near,  she 
rcight  as  well  inquire  of  McCarty,  the  railroad 
porter  who  lived  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  if  he 
had  such  a  neighbor.  There  were  more  people 
than  usual  iu  waiting  for  the  down  train.  She 
hurriedly  scanned  the  groups  scattered  about 
the  ladies'  waiting-room  as  they  drew  up  to  the 
door. 

"There  she  is,  ma'am,"  called  out  Nora, 
excitedly.     "  I  see  the  purple  ribbons  !" 

"No;  you  are  mistaken."  And  Mrs.  Mar- 
ph.all  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  ending  in  a 
half  sigh  of  disappointment.  She  was  not  an 
open  impostor,  at  all  events,  and  yet  to  have 
found  her  would  have  ended  the  affair. 

"  But  she  is,  ma'am — sure,  she  is  ;  I  see  the 
purple  ribbons,"  persisted  Nora,  instinctively 
starting  out  of  the  carriage  herself.  "There, 
in  the  gentlemen's  room,  Mrs.  Marshall !" 

And  there  she  was,  true  enough,  in  a  far 
comer,  evidently  seeking  to  avoid  observation, 
and  attended  by  a  tall,  showily-dressed  man, 
with  the  unmistakable  profile  and  beard  of  the 
Hebrew  race. 

Mrs.  Marshall  almost  sprang  over  the  wheel 
as  she  leaped  to  the  platform.  In  her  indigna- 
tion at  the  barefaced  trickery,  and  coming  so 
suddenly  upon  its  full  proof — for  what  could 
she  be  doing  here,  if  her  story  was  true  ?  and 
who  was  this  attendant  ?  Her  peculiar  costume 
— half  chamber,  half  garden — was  entirely  for- 
gotten as  she  swept  through  the  little  crowd  of 
men  straight  up  to  the  stranger,  her  hat  falling 
back  upon  her  shoulders,  the  open  skirt  of  her 
wrapper  streaming  backwards.     She  felt  as  if 


she  could  have  shaken  the  woman  on  the  spot, 
as  she  advanced,  unmindful  of  the  stares  she 
encountered.  The  woman  did  not  see  her  till 
she  stood  directly  before  her. 

"I  have  come  for  that  money,"  she  said, 
without  parley.     "  Where  is  it  ?" 

"But,  madame — " 

"  You  have  deceived  me  ;  you  have  not  told 
the  truth."  She  felt  as  if  her  face  was  on  fire, 
and  her  voice  sounded  so  hard  that  it  startled 
her. 

The  start  of  astonishment  had  passed  from 
the  woman's  face,  and  the  old  beseeching  look 
was  there. 

"  I  have  tell  madame  the  truth  ;  I — ■" 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  then  ?  what  are 
you  waiting  for  this  train  for?" 

"I  was  going  to  see  a  lady  I  know  at  tlie 
next  station."  The  man  came  up  quickly,  with 
a  puzzled,  questioning  look,  evidently  seeing 
something  had  gone  wrong. 

"Who  is  this  man,  then?  He  is  your  hus- 
band. You  said  he  had  gone  to  France.  Give 
me  the  money,  "said  Mrs.  Marshall,  impatiently. 

"  It  ismy  broder,  madame.    Tellher,  Henri." 

"I  am  lier  brother,  madame.  I  just  meet 
her  here — " 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  return.  You  see, 
madame,  I  meet  him  when  I  leave  you,  by 
accident.     I  have  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  see  about  that" — 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  pointed  to  the  hill  before 
her.  "  If  you  are  honest,  you  shall  have  it 
again.     Give  it  to  me  now." 

The  waiting  groups  drew  nearer.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall did  not  recognize  any  of  them  but  the 
gardener  belonging  to  a  friend's  place,  on  his 
way  to  town  for  a  holid.ay  Sunday.  They  were 
nearly  all  men  of  that  class,  and  showed  evident 
interest  in  what  was  going  on. 

The  woman  drew  out  her  purse  slowly.  "  I 
have  change  it  for  the  tickets,"  she  said. 

"Never  mind  ;  give  me  the  rest." 

She  exchanged  glances  with  her  accomplice 
quickly — a  flashing,  half  determined  look  you 
would  never  have  supposed  those  pleading  eyes 
capable  of  giving. 

The  man  gl.^nced  at  the  little  group  of  cu- 
rious faces  around  them  and  nodded.  Mr^^. 
Marshall  looked  up  at  him  ;  the  full,  red  lip^, 
and  bold  black  eyes,  the  showy  necktie  and 
guard-chain  told  their  own  story. 

"  She  tell  you  right,  madame.  But  you 
shall  have  the  money."  And  he  drew  out  of 
his  own  pocket  silver  to  complete  the  sum. 

Mrs.  Marshall  grasped  the  whole  amotint 
eagerly,  scarcely  believing  her  own  good  for- 
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tune.  "You  are  not  telling  the  truth,"  she 
said,  "and  you  know  it.  I  ought  not  to  let 
you  go,  even  now  ;  I  ought  to  have  both  of  you 
arrested,  liow  dare  you  deceive  me  so  !"  And 
she  turned  away,  for  tlie  first  time  conscious  of 
her  peculiar  toilet,  and  that  she  was  the  centre 
of  ohservation. 

The  woman  started  up  and  hurried  after  her 
through  the  throng.  The  threat  which  had 
escaped  Mrs.  Marshall's  lips,  she  scarcely  knew 
how  herself,  had  evidently  startled  her. 

"You  will  find  you  are  mistaken,  madame ; 
but  I  give  you  the  money,  as  you  think  so.  I 
will  come  and  show  you." 

"  Very  well."  And  Mrs.  Marshall  did  not 
even  look  np  at  first,  as  she  disposed  of  her 
dress  in  the  carriage. 

"  I  will  come,  m.idame — on  Monday,  ma- 
damo" — and  she  put  out  one  foot  on  the  car- 
riage step  to  detain  the  vehicle,  glancing  up  the 
long  railroad  track  as  she  did  so. 

"  I  will  hear  what  yon  have  to  say  then. 
Drive  on,  John" — and  she  looked  np  to  see  the 
dark  eyes  fl.ashing,  and  the  white  teeth  gnaw- 
ing the  thin  lips  nervously.  "  I  am  going  now 
to  inquire  at  the  place  you  directed  me  to. 
Come,  John."  She  leaned  back  in  the  carriage, 
exhausted,  but  too  thankful  for  words  that  she 
had  regained  the  money. 

"That  was  good  for  yon,  ma'am,"  said  Nora, 
rejoicingly;  "but  she  oughtn't  to  be  let  go, 
deceivin'  others  with  her  fine  story." 

"  No  one  else  will  be  such  a  fool,"  said  Mrs. 
Marshall,  almost  plaintively.  "And  now,  John, 
for  the  bird-cage  man's." 

"She's  walking  after  the  carriace,"  said 
Nora,  twisting  her  head  back  to  watch  the  pair 
left  on  the  platform  ;  "both  of  them  are,  and 
there  comes  the  train." 

"  They  won't  miss  it,  never  fear  for  them," 
said  John,  nodding  his  head  sagaciously  ;  "  the 
ould  beggars  !" 

And  so  it  proved  :  for  they  turned  as  soon  as 
it  came  in  sight,  and  hurried  back  to  the  depot. 

"Good  ridd.ance,"  said  Nora,  as  shes,aw  them 
climb  in  a  car,  and  drew  in  her  head  content- 
edly. "  It 's  just  lucky  you  are,  and  that 's  a 
fact." 

But  who  shall  say  it  was  Inck?  Not  Mrs. 
Marshall,  who  looked  upon  the  most  trivial 
event  of  her  life  as  directed  by  an  ever-watch- 
ful Providence,  and  saw  that  this  experience 
was  fraught  with  its  own  lesson. 

"  Of  course  no  such  person  had  been  heard 
of  there,"  she  said,  recounting  the  adventure 
to  her  sister-in-law.  "  I  knew  it  perfectly  well 
before  I  went  np  the  Hill,  but  I  sent  John  to 
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inquire,  to  make  sure.  It  is  a  lesson  I  shall 
never  forget." 

"  But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  liad 
such  an  experience,"  said  Miss  Marshall. 

"I  do,"  said  her  sister,  humbly;  "to  te.ich 
me  to  be  calmer,  more  moderate  in  my  judj:- 
ment  of  people,  not  to  let  myself  be  impost?  I 
upon  by  a  pitiful  story,  and  take  no  pains  to 
prove  it  true,  and  so  deprive  those  of  help  who 
really  deserve  it.  I  see,  Adelaide,  that  we  are 
not  only  to  be  ready  and  generous,  but  wisa 
and  careful  stewards  for  God." 

We  have  given  Mrs.  Marshall's  experience 
without  adding  one  incident  or  word  to  an  ac- 
tual transaction,  thinking  that  it  might  serve 
to  remind  others  of  the  lesson  she  was  so  dearly 
taught — "  It  is  required  of  a  steward  that  he  he 
found  faithful  !" 


DREAMS. 

BT   C.    H.    B. 

Dream?— what  arodr-'ams?     Onr  livp?  are  dreams, 

Wliose  sad  awakening  makes  ns  weep  ; 
Then  who  'd  from  slnmber  wish  to  rise, 

Or  lose  the  joy  of  such  sweet  sleep  ? 
The  gaudy  pageantry  of  day 

Alluies  with  pleasure's  siren  strain. 
Bat  O  for  me  the  eve  of  thought, 

The  mind's  sweet  sleep,  and  dreams  again  ! 

Let  others  court  the  parish  sun. 

And  bathe  their  hearts  in  bi^auty's  smile  ; 
In  worship  and  in  homage  bow 

To  that  which  beckons  to  beguile ;  _ 
Or  at  the  wassail  board  of  mirth 

Help  there  to  swell  the  reveller's  train ; 
But  O  for  me  the  eve  of  thought, 

The  mind's  sweet  sleep,  and  dreams  again. 

In  these  fair  visitations,  oft 

Come  pictured  faces  long  since  cold, 
And  loviug  eyes  whose  lingering  look 

Again  our  yearning  soDls  behold — 
The  hands  we've  folded  for  the  grave, 

The  voice  that  soothed  our  every  pain  ; 
For  me,  for  me,  the  eve  of  thought, 

The  mind's  sweet  sleep  and  dreams  again. 

Within  the  heart's  lone  sepulchre, 

Lie  vanished  days,  and  months,  and  years ; 
Hail'd  first  with  youth's  most  gladsome  smile. 

But  wept  with  age  and  sorrow's  tears. 
They  rest  embalmed  with  holy  love  ; 

Those  tears,  fond  memory's  fresh'ning  rain  ; 
Then  0  for  me  the  eve  of  Ibought, 

The  mind's  sweet  sleep,  and  dreams  again. 

Tonth  gayly  dreams  of  coming  joy. 

When  present  fading  all  too  soon. 
Its  morning  tints  scirce  in  the  sky, 

Ere  deep'ning  to  the  hues  of  noon  ; 
Night  curtains  all,  of  joy  or  woe, 

(Alike  dispensed  to  all,  the  twain) ; 
It  *3  dawn  again,  the  eve  of  thought, 

The  mind's  sweet  sleep,  and  dreams  again. 
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Tears  fell  from  the  widow  Wilmot's  eyes  as 
slie  would  have  welcomed  Aunt  Sophie  to  her 
home.  A  brief  time  the  sisters  stood  listening 
to  voices  from  the  past,  then  Mary  dropped  the 
hand  she  had  held,  with  an  almost  crushing 
pressure,  as  she  said  : 

"  Oh,  Sophie,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come  : 
hut  Thomas  is  not  here  to  welcome  you  now." 

"  His  wife  and  hk  children  are  none  the  less 
dear  to  me,  because  he  awaits  us  all  in  a  holier 
home,"  responded  Mrs.  Laselle. 

Just  theu  a  pretty,  delicate-looking  girl  came 
gracefully  in,  and  after  languidly  greeting  her 
aunt,  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa.  Isabel  Wil- 
mot  looked  very  sweetly  in  her  dainty  wrapper 
with  its  rose-colored  facings,  and  there  was  as 
much  pride  as  rebuke  in  her  mother's  tones  as 
she  gently  chided  her  for  neglecting  to  dress  for 
the  afteruoon.  Old  recollections  thronged  Aunt 
Sophie's  mind  as  she  looked  upon  the  beautiful 
girl,  whose  delicate,  oval  face,  with  its  pure 
complexion,  wavy  brown  hair,  and  dreamy  blue 
eyes,  was  a  beautiful,  idealized  copy  of  that  of 
the  boy  brother  who  had  shared  the  sports  of 
her  childhood. 

"  I  see  Isabel  has  not  outgrown  her  resem- 
blance to  her  father,"  she  remarked. 

"  No,  she  will  never  outgrow  that,  I  hope," 
replied  Mrs.  Wilmot ;  "but  here  come  the 
boys  from  school.  Your  first  glance  will  assure 
you  that  they  belong  to  me." 

As  John  and  Jamie  stepped  forward  and  of- 
fered their  hands  to  her,  the  contrast  was  most 
marked  between  their  prompt  activity  and  the 
listlessiiess  of  their  sister.  Very  soon,  Mrs. 
Wilmot  excusing  herself  to  prepare  tea,  after 
sending  her  boys  upon  errands,  Aunt  Sophie 
was  left  alone  with  her  niece,  who  briefly  an- 
swered all  her  questions,  but  evinced  no  interest 
in  any  subject  which  was  proposed. 

As  they  went  to  the  table  Mrs.  Laselle  was 
introduced  to  the  boarders.  Mr.  Bond,  a  plea- 
sant, middle-aged  gentleman,  and  his  wife,  led 
the  conversation  for  some  time  upon  subjects 
of  general  interest ;  then  rallied  Isabel  upon 
her  taciturnity,  and  she  pettishly  replied : 

"You  know  I  never  talk  when  I  have  the 
blues,  and  I  have  had  them  desperately  these 
three  days." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  s.iy  so,"  said  Aunt 
Sophie,  mildly;  "  that  disagreeable  word  should 
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be  expunged  from  every  young  lady's  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  state  of  mind  it  designates  be 
struggled  with  and  conquered." 

"  I  never  need  to  conquer  the  blues,"  replied 
Isabel ;  "they  go  off  of  themselves  when  some- 
thing new  turns  up  to  kill  time." 

Aunt  Sophie's  face  expressed  grief  and  sur- 
prise, but  she  said  nothing.  The  half  awkward 
silence  was  broken  by  Mr.  Hovey,  a  young 
man  sitting  opposite  Aunt  Sophie,  whose  ex- 
pressive eyes  had  flashed  forth  a  questioning, 
grateful  glance  at  her  remark. 

"Is  it  not,"  said  he,  "becoming  a  fashion 
for  sensitive  young  ladies  to  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  the  poet,  when  he  says — 

'It  were  sweet 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy?'" 

"  There  is  no  such  fashion  in  my  latitude," 
replied  Aunt  Sophie,  smiling  ;  "  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  encourage  its  introduction." 

"  But  do  you  believe,"  said  Isabel,  in  a  torn) 
expressive  of  growing  interest,  "that  everybody 
ought  always  to  be  alike  happy  ?" 

"  0  no ;  I  should  not  expect  to  see  you  as 
happy  as  now  if  you  were  homeless  or  friend- 
less, though  I  might  ask  you  to  be  cheerful 
even  then." 

"  But  ought  everybody  to  be  happy  who  has 
no  positive  trouble  ?" 

"I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  as  I  have  no 
conscience  for  other  people's  oughts."  Isabel's 
interest  was  fairly  roused  now  ;  her  long  lashi'S 
no  longer  languidly  swept  her  cheek,  but  the 
blue-veined  lids  were  lifted,  disclosing  the  half 
saucy  eyes  which  emphasized  the  words — 

"Aunt  Sophie,  do  you  never  have  the  blues?" 

"  If  I  do,  I  do  not  encourage  them  by  recog- 
nition." 

"  Ah,  but  you  admit  that  you  are  not  always 
equally  happy  ?" 

"Yes,  I  admit  that,"  said  Mrs.  Laselle,  in- 
tending thus  to  drop  the  subject  till  another 
time  ;  birt  the  social  Mr.  Bond  said — 

"  You  forget.  Miss  Isabel,  that  though  we 
are  not  strangers  to  you,  we  are  to  your  aunt. 
She  will  like  home  questions  better  at  her  own 
table  than  at  ours."  Aunt  Sophie  bowed  her 
acknowledgment,  and  he  continued  : 

"Since  I  have  no  headache,  and  the  wind  is 
not  in  the  east  opposite  me,  we  might  perhaps 
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profitably  consider  this,  but  too  common,  in- 
firmity of  our  nature.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Ilart  ? 
Jo  yon  suppose  that  reasoning  upon  the  matter 
would  make  the  next  storm  powerless  to  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  tliat  I  do,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man thus  appealed  to ;  "1  believe  my  feelings 
are  incorrigibly  like  a  barometer.  I  would  re- 
commend the  plan  of  Addison's  Infirmary  to 
Mrs.  Wilmot.  Sending  each  of  ua  otf  alone,  to 
regain  our  spirits,  would  at  least  prevent  our 
annoying  others." 

"  I  would  like  to  go  myself  when  overtired, " 
said  Mrs.  Wilmot. 

"  But,  mother,"said  Isabel,  laughing,  "your 
Infirmary  must  be  large  if  all  our  needs  are  to 
be  treated.  Let  us  see:  Mrs.  Bond's  low  spirits, 
Mrs.  Farr's  nervous  spells,  and  Mrs.  Hart's 
dumps  will  entitle  them  to  rooms.  Then  there 
are  Mr.  Bond's  headaches,  Mr.  Hart's  east 
winds,  Mr.  Farr's  constitutional  hypo,  slightly 
varied  for  Mr.  Weld's  Lowpo.  You  will  go 
when  you  are  tired,  and  I — when  I  have  the 
blues.     Is  that  all?" 

"John  will  want  a  place  when  he  is  ont  of 
tnne,  and  Jamie  when  he  is  cross,"  replied  Mr. 
Bond. 

"  And  I  have  the  toothache  occasionally,  you 
know,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Hall. 

"  Count  npon  me  for  the  day  after  each  b.ill," 
said  Miss  Hyde. 

Then,  as  laughter  echoed  about  the  table, 
Mr.  Bond  remarked  : — 

"  Look  out,  Hovey,  or  you  will  find  yourself 
keeping  house  alone  !" 

"  Ah,  but  I  have  heard  him  acknowledge  to 
ditTerent  moods  at  different  times,"  said  Miss 
Hyde  ;   "  so  perhaps  he  will  join  the  rest  of  us." 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  responded  Aunt 
Sophie,  "  you  are  eacli  to  go  separately  that 
you  may  not  annoy  others.  However,  I  would 
not  recommend  loneliness  for  any  of  the  states 
of  feeling  yon  have  mentioned,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  wait  for  them  to  wear 
off.  It  seems  to  me  much  better  to  resist  all 
morbid  sensibility,  and  it  is  often  easiest  to  do 
this  by  forgetting  ourselves  in  seeking  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  atmospheric  influences  ;  but  the 
dampest  east  wind  loses  its  power  over  one 
who  is  cheerfully  employed.  Sometimes  every 
sense  ministers  to  our  ple,asure,  and  we  are  in 
tune  with  the  whole  bright  world  about  us  ; 
then  again  everything  sets  our  teeth  npon  an 
edge,  and  we  might  believe  those  teeth  to  be 
like  those  of  an  old  lady  in  a  story  I  have  heard 
extending  through  us  to  the  soles  of  our  feet, 
so  pervading  is  our  uneasiness.    Sometimes  our 


souls  expand  in  the  glad  consciousness  of  power, 
and,  at  other  times,  these  very  souls  eeem 
ready  to  yield  to  pitiful  physical  pain.  I  sup- 
pose wo  cau  hardly  liope  to  fully  understand 
our  wonderful,  threefold  natures  in  this  life, 
but  we  are  bound  to  try  to  control  and  improve 
ourselves.  Vie  expect  children  will  he  cross 
sometimes ;  we  are  far  less  excusable  than  they 
if  we  are  as  easily  disturbed  by  trifles." 

"  Do  yon  think  that  we  can  always  tell  the 
causes  of  depression,  so  that  we  may  avoid 
them  f"  asked  Mr.  Hovey. 

"  Not  always,  even  for  ourselves,  and  much 
more  rarely  for  others  ;  since  many  a  mortal 
has  entailed  npon  him  from  ancestors  morbid 
inclinations  which  entitle  him  to  pity  only.  My 
observation  leads  me  to  believe  thai  very  many 
more  mental,  and  even  spiritual  disturbances 
have  their  rise  in  physical  causes,  than  a  care- 
less glance  would  reveal.  We  certainly  shonl  J 
not  be  heedless  abont  the  matter  if  we  are 
subject  to  occasional  unreasonable  depression  ; 
for  in  very  many  instances  low  spirits  are 
legitimate  fruits  of  habits  of  life,  which  might 
and  should  be  altered.  If  we  grow  stronger, 
happier,  and  more  cheerfully  even-tempere  I 
as  we  grow  older,  we  are  probably  jnst  to  our- 
selves ;  if  we  do  not,  we  most  likely  fail  some- 
where." There  was  a  look  of  doubt  and  sur- 
prise upon  several  faces,  and  Mr.  Hart  said  : — 

"Are  we  to  understand  that  you  think  people 
should  be  happier  in  old  age  than  in  youth  ?" 

"  I  certainly  think  that  as  one  grows  older 
he  should  hold  his  happiness  more  independent 
of  outward  circumstances.  Some  find  doleful 
kind  of  enjoyment,  I  own  ;  but  it  is  such  as 
they  have  prepared  for  themselves.  Because 
one  man  looks  for  happiness  in  late  snppers  or 
other  sensual  indulgences,  and  finds  his  natural 
reward  in  poor,  short-lived  pleasure,  irritability 
and  physical  pain,  even  if  he  escapes  remorse  ; 
because  another  thinks  to  find  it  in  political 
excitement,  and  has  only  the  nnsatisfactory, 
feverish  ambition ;  and  a  third,  neglecting  all 
his  nobler  faculties  in  his  greed  for  gain,  finds 
but  the  pitiful  joy  of  the  miser,  we  should  not 
forget  that  he  who  loves  the  right  and  strives 
to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  in  Heaven,  will 
walk  in  a  happier,  .as  well  as  a  holier  path.  Be- 
cause one  woman  seeks  for  h.ippiness  in  fashio'.i 
and  displ.iy,  and  finds  that  the  brief  joy  is  soon 
lost  in  the  hours  of  ennui  and  dissatisfaction  ; 
because  another  overlooks  all  the  little  duties 
which  lie  around  her,  and  sighing  for  some 
larger  sphere  of  action  till  the  neglected  oppor- 
tnnities  become  as  sharp  thorns  in  her  pathway, 
learns  that  vain  aspiration  leads  to  discontent, 
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and  because  still  another  foolishly  fancies  that 
her  happiness  must  be  wlioUy  dependent  upon 
external  circumstances  and  surroundings,  the 
lot  of  the  true  Christian  woman  is  not  the  less 
a  blessed  one.  I  think  that  .you  will  not  always 
find  that  it  is  those  who  have  the  most  heart- 
crushing  trials  that  wear  the  saddest  faces." 

"I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Mrs.  Farr; 
"  my  husband's  father  has  always  been  a  pros- 
perous man,  but  has  been  constantly  subject  to 
pitiful  turns  of  melancholy.  He  used  to  go 
about  with  the  saddest  face  imaginable,  exciting 
the  pity  of  some,  and  the  mirth  of  others. 
Latterly  he  takes  to  his  bed  and  sees  no  one. 
Ilis  hypo  bed  excites  many  a  laugh,  but  he 
unquestionably  suffers." 

Anecdotes  and  repartees  followed  as  thejr 
lingered  around  the  table,  and  Aunt  Sophie 
noticed  that  Isabel's  laugh  was  becoming  fre- 
quent and  merry.  When  the  boarders  retired, 
Mrs.  Laselle  would  h.ave  remained  with  her 
sister-in-law  as  she  performed  the  usual  domes- 
tic duties,  but  seeing  that  Mary  really  preferred 
her  leaving,  she  went  with  Isabel  to  the  family 
parlor.  All  clouds  had  now  left  the  sweet  face, 
and  Aunt  Sophie  would  have  as  thoroughly 
enjoyed  her  playful  mood  as  she  admired  her 
grace  and  beauty,  had  she  not  remembered 
the  dissatisfied  expression  which  accompanied 
the  words,  "  something  new  to  kill  time,"  and 
mentally  contrasted  the  little,  helpless  fingers, 
lying  idly  or  toying  with  the  tassels  of  her 
wrapper,  with  those  of  the  mother,  upon  whom 
so  many  cares  devolved.  By  and  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  came  up,  and  set  about  mending  Jamie's 
pants,  as  she  chatted. 

"Oh  dear,"  exclaimed  Bell,  "  I  believe  that 
boy  has  a  genius  for  wearing  out  clothes  I  I  was 
hoping  you  would  fix  my  dress  this  evening." 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  time  when  these  are 
done,"  said  the  indulgent  mother. 

"  That 's  right ;  you  always  have  my  things 
done  in  time  like  a  dear,  good  mother  as  you 
are,"  responded  Isabel ;  and  Aunt  Sophie  saw 
that  the  pleasant  words  were  ample  reward  for 
the  fond  woman's  toil.  Thus  the  evening  passed. 
Mrs.  Wilmot  was  not  too  busy  to  be  social ;  Isa- 
bel was  very  pleasant  and  entertaining,  and  the 
boys  were  intelligent  and  respectful. 

The  nest  morning  Aunt  Sophie  insisted  upon 
taking  the  te.a-towel,  that  thus  she  might  ch.at 
with  Mrs.  Wilmot  over  the  breakfast  dishes, 
and  their  conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
Isabel,  who  had  not  yet  appeared.  Mrs.  La- 
selle spoke  of  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  her 
looks  and  manners,  to  which  her  mother  as- 
sented by  saying : — 


"  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  realize  that  she  is 
nearly  nineteen,  she  seems  so  like  a  child  in 
her  harmless  caprices  and  pretty,  sportive  wil- 
fulness. I  have  never  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
cross  her,  since  she  is  so  like  her  dear  father. 
I  think  she  is  quite  as  much  predisposed  to 
consumption  as  was  he,  and  therefore  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  be  too  careful  of  her.  I  am  very 
anxious  about  these  occasional  turns  of  melan- 
choly, when  she  is  so  quiet  and  sad.  Thomas 
used  to  be  so  for  days  together  when  he  was 
first  ill.  I  think  that  he  realized  his  danger 
even  then,  though  his  disease  flattered  me, 
as  consumption  always  does.  I  tremble  lest 
onr  sweet  Bell  is  already  touched  with  the 
blight  which  so  often  beautifies  as  it  destroys. 
You  do  not  think  the  bloom  upon  her  cheek  can 
be  hectic,  do  you?" 

"No,  indeed:  yojir  fears  for  her  health  are 
certainly  groundless.  But  have  yon  no  anxiety 
lest  your  own  strength  should  be  overtasked  ?" 

"0  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmot,  laughing,  as 
she  held  up  her  hard,  muscular  arm  with  a 
gesture  of  conscious  power;  "I  have  no  predis- 
positions to  illness  ;  the  rule  is  health  with  me, 
and  very  rare  have  been  the  exceptions." 

"  But  you  were  not  always  as  strong  as  now." 

"  No  ;  you  doubtless  remember  me  as  a  deli- 
cate girl." 

"Yes,  I  do  remember,  and  your  mother  was 
very  tender  of  you.  Would  you  ever  have 
gained  the  strength  you  have  if  her  care  had 
been  continued  till  now  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  as 
I  should." 

"You  certainly  would  not.  You  were  not 
physically  strong  when  your  husband  left  you, 
after  his  long  and  expensive  illness,  with  3'our 
three  children  to  bring  up,  and  little  to  depend 
on  save  this  large  and  well  furnished  home, 
with  its  dear  associations." 

"  I  was  all  worn  out  then." 

"Yes,  dear  Mary,  you  were  worn  by  grief 
and  anxiety  far  more  than  by  unusual  toil ;  hut 
you  were  strong  in  your  love  for  your  children, 
and  in  the  independent  spirit  which  led  you, 
even  in  your  sorrow,  to  realize  that  it  was  your 
privilege,  as  it  should  be  your  happiness,  to 
provide  for  your  little  ones.  I  believe  you 
commenced  taking  boarders  immediately  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  should  laugh  now  to  think  how 
hard  I  worked  that  sad  winter  but  th.at  the 
recollection  even  is  painful  to  me.  I  am  sure 
I  was  oftener  over  weary  then  with  but  two 
boarders  than  I  am  now  with  ten." 

"  I  can  well  believe  that  your  three  children 
and  two  boarders  made  a  family  to  tax  your 
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streii<;tli  of  six  years  ago  far  more  severely 
tliaa  IburteiMi  can  do  to-day." 

"I  know  they  did  ;  but  now  I  can  afford  to 
hire,  when  I  choose,  .and  besiiies  the  boys  save 
me  a  great  many  steps.  Tliey  not  only  do  all 
tlie  outdoor  errands,  but  John  is  very  handy 
at  setting  tables,  and  Jamie  will  wipe  the  dishes, 
rub  the  knives,  and  do  a  variety  of  other  chores 
when  I  am  hurried.  It  does  not  hurt  school- 
boys to  work  at  home  ;  they  will  have  only  the 
more  strength  to  meet  the  claims  of  after  life." 

"  You  say  well  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  boys, 
and  I  would  add  that  it  would  not  hurt  Isabel 
to  lighten  your  tasks.  Let  your  good  sense 
teach  you  that  even  as  your  own  strength  has 
been  increased  by  exertion,  hers  may  be.  Wo 
do  not  so  much  fear  that  the  fine  Damascus 
blade  will  be  injured  by  proper  use  as  that  it 
will  be  corroded  by  rust.  Take  care  that  the 
rust  of  inactivity  does  not  unfit  your  child  for 
the  realities  of  life.  But  here  she  comes  for 
her  breakfast." 

As  the  doting  mother,  with  anxious  inquiries 
as  to  how  her  daughter  had  slept,  and  whether 
she  had  any  better  appetite  than  usual,  hast- 
ened to  place  upon  a  server  the  dainties  which 
should  tempt  the  pampered  palate.  Aunt  So- 
phie's love  of  beauty  gave  the  little  face  and 
figure  power  to  thrill  her  with  pleasure,  as  it 
quickeufd  iu  her  fancy  lively  images  of  like 
loveliness.  But  when  Isabel  went  to  her  place 
iu  the  dining-room,  accompanying  the  thought 
that  the  half  opened  rosebud  has  beneath  its 
beauty  the  germ  which  sh.all  fulfil  its  mission, 
and  the  graceful  humming-bird  gives  added 
pleasure  because  of  its  flashing  motions,  came 
an  earnest  longing  to  see  this  fine  n.atura  active 
for  good.  Not  that  Aunt  Sophie  was  blind  to  the 
good  which  the  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl 
was  involuntarily  doing  in  that  household  ;  she 
saw  that  the  mother  gained  a<lded  strength  for 
dieerful,  self-denying  l.^boras  herheart  fed  upon 
proud,  fond  hopes  for  her  beautiful  child,  and 
that  the  boys  were  more  manly  and  more  unself- 
ish because  of  their  almost  idolatrous  love  for 
tlie  sister,  who  expected  and  received  chivalrio 
attention  from  them,  and  in  her  gracious  moods 
sometimes  helped  them  in  their  studies,  or 
most  winningly  joined  them  iu  their  evening 
games.  It  was  not  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  her 
mother  or  brothers  that  Mrs.  Laselle  wished 
Isabel  to  awaken  to  a  realization  of  her  duties 
in  life,  though  the  mother  might  thus  be  less 
anxious  for  the  future  and  the  boys  might  gain 
a  truer  ideal  of  what  a  woman  should  be  ;  but 
she  wished  that  her  niece  might  know  the  joys 
of  aa  earnest  nature  now,  and  also  place  her 


future  happiness  upon  a  comparatively  sure 
foundation.  The  strong  feeling  that  Isabel 
would  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  learning 
to  use  her  own  powers  gave  her  words  an  in- 
fluence over  the  unselfish  Mrs.  Wilmot  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  liave  had.  That  la- 
dy's sterling  good  sense,  however,  made  her 
easy  to  convince  that  activity  and  accompany- 
ing cheerfulness  might  be  more  likely  to  make 
her  child  strong  enough  to  resist  the  approaches 
of  the  dreaded  disease  than  her  present  indo- 
lence. She  was  morbidly  sensitive  upon  the 
point  that  even  her  sister-in-law  should  consider 
Isabel  obliged  to  work  iu  the  kitchen ;  but 
when  Aunt  Sophie  explained  to  her  the  care 
she  had  taken  to  instruct  her  own  daughters  in 
the  details  of  housewifery,  that  they  might  be 
superior  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  parlor, 
and  thus  never  at  the  mercy  of  servants,  she 
was  ready  to  allow  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
which  h.ad  reconciled  her  to  so  constantly  call- 
ing upon  her  boys  as  even  more  applicable  to 
Isabel,  since  she  would  not  only,  like  them,  be 
more  ready  to  meet  any  future  demand  upon 
her  strength,  but  she  would  be  more  likely  than 
they  to  wish  to  do  or  direct  just  the  labur  she 
might  learn  now. 

Aunt  Sophie  did  not  undervalue  the  accom- 
plishments which  Isabel  had  been  taught  at  so 
much  expense  of  time  and  money,  but  she  pre- 
dicted that  she  would  find  more  time  to  devote 
to  them  if  she  were  taught  the  value  of  the 
minutes.  She  argued  that  if  fashionable  ac- 
complishments were  only  allowed  as  tlie  ele- 
gant superstructure  upon  a  solid  foundation  of 
more  necessary  acquirements,  they  would  not 
so  frequently  settle  and  fall  amid  the  sands  of 
commonplace,  but  might  ever  hold  their  relative 
position  as  halls  for  pure  pleasure  and  cheerful 
recreation  when  the  young  girl's  duties  should 
grow  more  arduous  with  her  growing  age  and 
strength. 

During  Mrs.  Laselle's  visit  she  had  numerous 
conversations  with  her  sister-in-law  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  many  of  them  Isabel  was  an 
interested  listener,  sometimes  taking  part  in 
them.  Bell  acknowledged  that  she  was  happier 
than  now  before  she  completed  her  studies, 
because  the  days  did  not  seem  so  long  when 
stated  lessons  took  their  appointed  time.  Aunt 
Sophie  had  some  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  her  speaking  of  having  already 
finished  her  studies,  since  she  should  realize 
that  the  years  of  school  discipline  ^ero  but 
preparatory  to  the  more  important  lessons,  from 
nature  or  from  books,  of  after  life. 

Adding  example  to  precept,  when  Mrs.  La- 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  hagazixe. 


Selle  learned  that  her  hostess  was  trying  to  find 
time  to  replenish  her  chests  of  bed-coverings, 
she  asked  for  the  materials  which  could  he 
collected  in  the  house  for  the  purpose,  and  very 
soon  was  busy  upon  them,  to  such  profit  that 
when  Uncle  Charles  came  for  her,  two  tasteful 
quilts  were  ready  for  use,  and,  best  of  all, 
nearly  half  the  work  upon  them  had  been  done 
by  those  quick-motioned  little  fingers  that  had 
been  wont  to  flutter  only  to  the  detriment  of 
such  tassels  or  ribbons  as  came  in  their  way. 
Isabel  was  naturally  intelligent  and  active,  and 
hence  did  not  find  the  difficulty  which  many 
would  have  done  in  overcoming  the  habits  of 
self-indulgence  which  false  notions  of  gentility 
had  led  her  to  contract.  She  loved  and  re- 
spected Aunt  Sophie,  and  thus  readily  strove 
to  emulate  her  example,  till,  finding  that  the 
days  flew  more  happily,  she  was  encouraged  to 
persevere. 

After  her  aunt  returned  home.  Bell  took  up 
the  correspondence,  which  had  been  neglected 
by  her  busy  mother,  and  it  proved  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  both  households.  More 
than  once  the  young  girl  gratefully  referred  to 
the  lessons  she  learned  over  those  quilts,  and 
hinted  that  her  profiting  by  such  instructions 
was  likely  to  make  tbe  happiness  of  her  life, 
but  it  was  more  than  a  year  before  she  ex- 
plained the  matter ;  then,  after  urging  her 
uncle  and  aunt  to  come  to  her  wedding,  she 
naively  continued  :  "  You  will  come,  of  course, 
if  it  is  possible,  dear  auntie,  for  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you  and  these  dear,  pretty  quilts, 
which  I  have  kept  upon  my  bed  as  monitors, 
I  should  have  lost  my  happiness.  My  Ernest, 
whom  you  may  remember  as  Mr.  Hovey,  looked 
upon  me  as  a  temptation  when  you  were  here, 
since  in  my  presence  he  could  but  forget  the 
earnest  aspirations  he  had  been  wont  to  cherish 
and  the  noble  motives  which  actuated  him 
elsewhere.  He  loved  me,  but  he  tried  to  be- 
lieve that  he  did  not,  for  he  had  such  a  noble, 
good  mother  that  he  knew  a  woman  ought  to 
be  something  better  than  a  child.  He  could 
not  have  Introduced  me  to  lier  then  without 
blushing  for  his  choice,  so  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  change  his  boarding-place,  since  he  feared 
that  his  feelings  might  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment.  He  need  not  have  feared,  though, 
for  he  is  a  man  in  whose  soul  love  and  duty 
could  conflict  only  to  the  danger  of  the  former, 
and  I  love  him  better  for  that,  since  it  is  not 
that  his  love  is  less,  but  his  duty  more.  When 
he  saw  that  I  had  learned  something  of  the 
earnestness  of  life  from  you,  he  gladly  decided 
to  remain  with  us,  because  he  had  faith  in  me, 


spite  of  all  my  self-indulgence  and  indolence, 
and  his  timely  words  often  gave  added  force 
to  your  wise  teachings.  I  know  you  will  like 
him,  as  he  already  likes  you.  May  our  Hea^ 
veuly  Father  help  me  to  be  worthy  of  his  love, 
and  of  the  approval  of  my  own  womanly  con- 
science 1  Come  and  see  our  happiness,  and 
give  us  such  counsel  as  may  help  us  in  our 
endeavors  to  attain  unto  the  stature  of  the 
noble  ideals  we  cherish." 

Uncle  Charles  and  Aunt  Sophie  accepted  the 
urgent  invitation,  and  were  most  heartily  wel- 
comed. Every  face  was  radiant  with  happiness 
as  they  gathered  about  the  long  table,  and  all 
annoyances  were  ignored.  At  the  close  of  the 
cheerful  meal,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laselle  lingered 
by  the  dining-room  stove,  Mr.  Bond,  who  was 
as  social  as  ever,  joined  them,  and  rubbing  his 
hands  together  in  a  self-gratulatory  way,  said, 
cheerily — 

"  I  am  right  glad,  Mrs.  Laselle,  that  you 
have  come  to  see  the  concluding  chapter  of  our 
romance.  It  has  certainly  been  a  beautiful 
one.  I  saw,  when  you  were  here,  that  young 
Hovey  was  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  our 
sweet  lady-bird ;  but  he  was  a  man  about  it, 
and  of  course  I  kept  mum.  He  used  to  look 
very  sad,  when  she  would  rattle  on  about  the 
blues,  killing  time,  and  all  that,  for  he  could 
but  see  tliat  she  was  a  child,  while  he  wanted 
her  to  fill  a  woman's  place.  But  she  was  a 
lovely-tempered  child,  and  the  right  stuff  was 
in  her.  It  was  wonderful  how  suddenly  she 
dropped  her  self-indulgent  habits,  and  com- 
menced trying  to  assist  her  good  mother.  She 
made  no  half  way  work  of  learning  house-work. 
The  first  we  knew  she  had  commenced  upon 
the  cooking,  with  a  will.  She  made  some  droll 
mistakes  at  first,  but  she  made  us  laugh  over 
her  spoiled  dishes  till  we  gained  in  digestion 
more  than  we  lost  in  nutriment.  All  the  board- 
ers saw  how  eagerly  Mr.  Hovey  was  enjoying 
the  change  ;  hut  there  is  nothing  of  the  match- 
making mamma  about  Jlrs.  Wilmot,  and  Bell 
was  too  wholly  engaged  in  her  work  of  making 
herself  good  for  something,  as  she  termed  it, 
to  think  of  his  increasing  attentions  as  unusual. 
But  when  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  sick  so  long  and 
dangerously,  in  the  summer,  and  Bell,  spite  of 
her  recently  gained  powers,  had  her  hands  and 
heart  full,  he  encouraged  and  strengthened 
her,  till,  somehow,  she  learned  to  depend  on 
him,  and  since  then  their  love  has  been  so 
bright,  pure,  and  joyous,  inciting  each  to  self- 
improvement  for  the  other's  sake,  that  it  has 
made  us  young  again,  in  our  sympathy  with 
them.     We  are  all  pleased  with  the  match. 
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Some  of  U3  liave  been  members  of  the  family 
so  long  that  Bell  seems  almost  like  a  child  of 
our  own,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  we  wonld 
more  willingly  yield  her  than  Ernest  Dovey. 
But  I  beg  pardon ;  Mrs.  Wilmot  will  delight  to 
tell  you  of  him,  and  you  will  soon  see  evidences 
of  the  change  wrought  in  Miss  Isabel's  habits." 

"  Love  is  a  most  potent  teacher,"  said  Aunt 
Sophie,  as  Mr.  Bond,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile, 
briskly  gave  place  to  Mr.  Hovey.  The  young 
man  heard  the  remark,  and  responded — 

"  Ves,  but  Love  must  go  to  school  to  Duty, 
before  it  can  atlaiu  to  its  full,  gladdening 
power." 

Very  pleasant  was  the  evening,  Uncle  Charles 
and  Aunt  Sophie  heartily  enjoying  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  happy,  hopeful,  family  circle. 
After  the  others  had  retired,  the  sisters-in-law 
had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  upon  the 
lessons  which  life  had  been  teaching  them  since 
their  last  meeting.  Mrs.  Wilmot's  experience 
had  been  rich  in  such  hours  as  ripen  the  soul. 
When  Aunt  Sophie  had  listened  eagerly  to  her 
account  of  that  illness  when  the  seeming  near- 
ness of  death  had  given  new  beauty  and  new 
significance  to  life,  she  said,  gently — 

•'And  it  was  thus,  dear  Mary,  that  yon 
learned  that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  kindness 
to  any  loved  one  to  assume  her  duties." 

"  Yes,  I  learned  it  all,  and  my  heart  blessed 
yon  that  you  had  prevented  the  effects  of  my 
folly  by  arousing  Isabel's  noble,  womanly  na- 
ture, when  I  was  ready  to  forget  that  she  conld 
have  any  other  duty  than  to  be  beautiful  and 
gay.  She  would  have  found  necessity  a  far 
sterner  teacher  during  the  days  when  I  lay 
senseless,  had  she  not  already  learned  some- 
thing of  activity  and  self-reliance,  and  I  should 
have  sadly  missed  her  loving  care.  She  is  not 
less  beautiful,  less  sweet-tempered,  or  less  lady- 
like, that  she  is  competent  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  a  household  ;  but  she  is  healthier  and  hap- 
pier than  when  her  days  were  divided  between 
the  sofa,  the  street,  and  the  table.  Her  hus- 
band will  find  her  loving,  hopeful,  active,  and 
conscientious,  a  helpmate,  ever  ready  to  cheer 
and  encourage  him,  as  he  manfully  bears  '  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day.'  " 

A  little  more  than  a  half  dozen  years  later 
Aunt  Sophie  made  a  brief  visit  at  the  home  of 
Kruest  and  Isabel  Hovey.  Frerjuent  letters 
from  her  niece  had  apprised  her  of  the  blessings 
which  had  come  to  them,  but  she  none  the  less 
enjoyed  the  cordial  welcomes  of  the  home- 
loving  man,  and  the  healthful,  girlish-looking 
matron  who  proudly  called  her  attention  to  her 
rosy  liltle  ones. 


"  Our  pretty  mamma  has  learned  that  many 
cares  bring  many  pleasures,  has  she  not  ?"  said 
Ernest,  as  his  eye  followed  the  retreating  foot- 
steps of  his  wife,  as  she  took  the  children  to 
their  beds. 

"  I  think  so,"  was  the  reply ;  "  she  seems  to 
believe  and  act  the  truth  that  '  the  more  one 
does,  the  more  one  can  do.'  I  see  the  piano  is 
open,  and  judge  that  she  has  not  given  up  her 
music  ?" 

"  0  no  ;  she  saj-s  the  babies  like  th.it  as  well 
as  she,  and  she  claims  her  bonis  for  reading 
and  music  as  recreation.  Her  constant  activity 
lectures  me  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  she  is  over- 
working." 

"  She  cert.ainly  does  not  look  like  it,"  replied 
Aunt  Sophie,  smiling;  "intelligent  activity  is 
the  law  of  her  life,  and  it  will  not  harm  her  so 
long  as  she  is  incited  by  cheerful  motives. 
Many  a  woman  is  called  over-worked  when  the 
amount  of  labor  she  accomplishes  has  no  ap- 
preciable relation  to  the  power  she  would  have, 
if  she  were  capable  of  using  it  intelligently, 
and  that  she  cannot  do  so  is  probably  as  often 
the  result  of  defective  education  as  otherwise." 


THE  FOREST  FLOWER. 

BT    JEy:«IE    E.    CHE  SET. 

I  DWELL  in  a  forest  far  away, 

A  greenwood  deep  and  lone, 
Where  mosses  creep  and  dewdrops  weep 

In  the  shades  so  weirdly  thrown  ; 
Where  sylvan  fairies  with  zephyrs  walk, 
And  the  winds  with  glootny  shadows  talk. 

Oh,  'tis  strangely  wild  and  beautifnl, 

Far  off  in  the  wild  wood  green, 
Where  the  moonbeams  bright,  and  sweet  starlight 

Glance  the  dark  pine  honghs  between. 
And  white  birches  gleam  like  silvery  spires. 
Solemn  and  pale  till  the  moon  retires. 

The  song-bird  makes  his  sweetest  note 

Deep  in  this  forest  shade, 
And  nightly  doth  hymn,  in  the  twilight  dim. 

His  orison  undismayed  ; 
Wondering,  I  list  the  beantiful  strain — 
Echo  steals  near  and  repeats  it  again. 

Tbe  wandering  zephyr  lingers  near. 

As  low,  fond  words  it  breathes. 
And  the  sunbeams  glance,  with  a  trembliog^  trance. 

To  kiss  me  throngh  the  leaves ; 
Lovers  though  fickle,  truer  I  ween 
Are  they  than  many  a  maiden  hath  seen. 

I  conld  not  dwell  in  the  noi^y  town, 

Or  brave  the  noonday  heat ; 
Far  better  I  love  this  lonely  grove, 

Untrodden  by  human  feet ; 
Here  safely  I  dwell  in  my  leaf-shaded  bower, 
A  modest  and  happy  forest  flower. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

The  haggard  look  which  the  morniug  light 
disclosed  upon  my  couutenauce,  proved  an  au- 
uoying  tell-tale. 

"What  is  the  matter,  child?  It's  makin' 
ye  downright  sick  ?"  Hannah  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  querulous  compassion. 

"  So  it  is,"  I  thought ;  hut  to  me  it  was  in- 
tensified in  amanner  of  which  Hannah,  although 
accustomed  to  plume  herself  upon  knowing  if 
anybody  knows,  could  have  but  little  idea. 
Wy  stepmother  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  in- 
quiry, but  said  nothing.  She  had  evidently  her 
own  source  of  trouble,  as  ILiuuah  had  hinted. 

The  usually  blithe  Alice  I  was  not  surprised 
to  see  thoughtful  and  reserved.  Once  during 
the  day,  I  remember  looking  up  suddenly,  as 
one  will  do  under  a  fixed  gaze,  and  encounter- 
ing her  eyes,  tearful  I  am  sure,  bent  upon  me 
with  anxious  scrutiny.  She  removed  thera 
quickly  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  for 
many  days  indeed,  I  cannot  well  say  whether 
she  or  myself  manifested  the  greater  shyness  ; 
each  was  burdened  with  a  painful  secret. 

I  liad  begun  to  fall  into  the  apathy  and  dreamy 
torpor  which  so  frequently  succeed  a  state  of 
liigh  nervous  excitement,  when  I  was  unexpect- 
eiUy  roused  to  activity  by  a  conversation  with 
my  stepmother. 

"Avis,"  she  said,  as  she  entered  my  cham- 
ber, and  carefully  closed  the  door,  "  this 
wretchedness  has  fallen  upon  you  also." 

"  Upon  whom  should  it  fall  ?"  I  thought,  but 
I  said  nothing.  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment 
that  there  could  be  other  sources  of  wretched- 
ness than  such  as  my  own  immediate  experi- 
ence afforded.  My  stepmother  looked  dissatis- 
fied at  my  silence,  but  I  awaited  her  explanation. 

"  When  I  became  the  wife  of  your  father, 
I  certainly  believed  him  to  be  a  man  thoroughly 
honorable,  one  whose  integrity  could  never  be 
questioned." 

I  received  this  remark  with  a  start  of  surprise, 
but  with  something  of  relief.  It  turned  the 
current  of  my  thoughts  at  once  to  Hannah's 
indignant  report  of  the  neighborhood  gossip  ; 
and  the  shrewdness  of  her  observation,  that 
Mrs.  Heath  "  warn't  born  and  brought  up  with 
the  Square,"  seemed  about  to  become  .apparent. 
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"  Would  you  imply  that  yon  hiive  seen  cause 
to  change  your  belief?"  I  asked,  indignantly. 

"I  had  every  re<ison  to  suppose  him  a  man 
of  property,  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business, " 
she  continued,  evasively. 

"What  then?" 

"  He  did  not  undeceive  me." 

"  Is  that  .all  ?  Possibly  he  may  have  imagined 
himself  to  be  negotiating  exchange  upon  a  basis 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  he  carried 
in  his  pocket, "  I  suggested,  with  some  severity. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  honorable 
man  to" — 

"To  anticipate  all  the  reverses  of  fortune 
which  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  him  ?" 
The  irony  of  this  conclusion  to  her  unfinished 
sentence  was  not  agreeable. 

"You  understand  me,  Avis!"  she  said, 
sharply  and  hurriedly.  "The  time  has  not 
been  so  long  as  to  admit  of  great  change,  and  I 
ought  not  to  h.ave  been  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  Mr.  Heath's  affairs." 

' '  Certainly  not,  if  the  information  would  have 
h.id  weight  in  your  choice,"  I  said,  drily.  I 
repented  my  asperity  directly.  The  color  rose 
to  her  cheeks,  but  she  retained  her  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  It  might  have  had  some  weight  in  my  esti- 
mate of  the  developments  which  have  been 
made  since  his  death,"  she  said,  quietly,  but 
with  significant  emphasis. 

Was  it  possible  that  Hannah's  suspicion  was 
correct,  and  that  Mr.  Hoard  had  been  poisoning 
her  mind  by  the  artful  insinuation,  in  which 
he  was  held  to  be  an  adept  ?  A  grasping,  un- 
scrupulous man  I  had  been  led  to  regard  him, 
whose  great  aim  for  many  years  seemed  to 
be  to  supplant  my  father  in  the  lucrative 
business  which  he  conducted.  And  to  this  | 
end  he  had  gathered  up  claim  after  claim,  until 
he  had  become  by  far  the  largest,  as  he  was  the 
most  ungenerous  among  the  creditors.  But 
that  he  had  the  baseness  to  asperse,  covertly 
even,  the  character  of  his  debtor,  or  that,  so 
doing,  he  should  be  able  to  implant  in  the  mind 
of  a  wife  doubts  of  her  husband's  uprightness, 
I  was  loath  to  lielieve.  If  so,  I  must  aecord  to 
her  one  thing,  viz :  that  the  silence  and  for- 
bearance which   had  left  her   ignorant  of  the  j 
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character  aud  aims  of  this  mail  were  impolitic, 
if  uot  repit:titiU:jible. 

Further  inquiry  showed  me  that  my  step- 
mother liad  beuu  initiated  into  all  the  rumors 
curreut  iu  the  neighborhood.  Some  passing 
indignation,  aud  the  simple  refutation  I  had 
rendered  to  Hannah,  had  disposed  of  the  report 
so  far  as  they  affected  myself.  My  father's 
good  name  rested  in  the  panoply  of  a  lifelong 
integrity,  against  which  such  brittle  missiles 
must  be  speedily  shivered,  or  recoil  upon  the 
assailant.  Whether  really  they  had  a  graver 
aspect  to  my  mother,  or  whether  she  referred 
to  such  an  impression  the  irritability  and  anx- 
iety which  properly  grew  out  of  her  discovery 
of  my  father's  insolvency,  1  do  not  care  to 
j  adge. 

'•  It  was  strange  and  unkind  in  us  to  conceal 
from  her  the  extent  of  my  father's  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  immediate  cause  of  his  illness," 
she  said,  commenting  upon  the  explanation  and 
defence  which  I  gave.  "Everything  must  go, 
I  suppose,"  she  added,  despoudingly,  after  a 
long  pause. 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  we  hope." 
"Not  so  bad?    Mr.  Hoard  tells  me  his  de- 
mands   alone   are  enough   to  swallow   three- 
fourths  of  the  property." 

"Mr.  Hoard  makes  himself  very  busy!"  I 
said,  rather  contemptuously,  irritated  by  the 
frequent  reference  to  authority  so  repugnant  to 
me.  The  remark,  however,  carried  no  meaning 
to  my  unheeding  companion,  who  had  now 
wrought  herself  to  a  state  of  excitement  utterly 
foreign  to  her  accustomed  manner.  I  had  not 
judged  amiss  of  the  fortitude  of  my  stepmother 
UHder  this  unlooked-for  trial. 

"AVe  may  starve,  for  what  I  see,"  she  con- 
cluded, finally — "  th.it  is,  Alice  aud  myself. 
You,  I  suppose,  have  a  different  prospect,  as 
you  will  be  married." 

"  Your  daughter  is  much  the  more  likely  to 
be  provided  for  in  th,at  way,"  I  responded,  with 
I  a  coolness  that  astonished  myself. 
'       She  turned  upon  me  a  look  of  amazed  in- 
■  quiry.     I  felt  no  disposition  to  enter  upon  an 
'  explanation.     Coolly  as  the   retort  had  been 
made,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  my  stoicism 
[  would  last,  and  womanly  pride  forbade  betrayal 
I  of  my  proper  feelings  to  the  mother  of  Alice. 
I      "What  do  you  mean.  Avis?"  said  she,  half 
angrily,  striving  at  the  same  time  to  re.id  my 
face,  which  was  turned  resolutely  from  her  to 
1  the  landscape  through  the  window. 

What  could  I  say  ?     To   refer   her  to  Alice 
would  be  not  only  cruel,  but  foolish,  since  the 
information  of  .Mice  extended  no  farther  than 
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to  the  fettered  and  quietly  repulsed  admiration 
of  Ross. 

To  the  reiterated  "What  can  you  mean?"  I 
could  answer  nothing  ;  my  disclosure  had  been 
premature;  and  as  the  only  alternative  to  a 
mortifying  exposure  of  the  misery  that  pos- 
sessed me,  I  walked  out  of  the  room,  merely 
murmuring,  hoarsely — "  Some  other  time  !" 

Although  nearly  three  weeks  had  passed, 
during  which  I  found  myself  embarrassed  by 
the  reception  of  regular  dispatches  from  Ross 
to  which  I  could  uot  properly  reply,  my  renun- 
ciation l.iy  still  in  the  desk  where  I  had  de- 
posited it  in  those  first  moments  jof  bitter  haste. 
Not  that  I  in  any  manner  wavered  from  the 
decision  so  summarily  formed,  but  an  instinct- 
ive dread  had  seized  upon  me  that  the  reception 
of  this  letter  must  be  the  signal  for  the  up- 
springing  of  all  those  ideas  of  honor  aud  duty, 
perhaps  of  compunction  and  fancied  return  to 
tenderness,  which  would  hasten  Ross  at  once 
to  Seek  an  interview  and  explanation.  How  to 
forward  the  missive  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  this  result  had  for  m.iny  days  constituted 
almost  the  sole  movement  of  my  mind,  groping 
fitfully  and  blindly  in  its  lethargic  gloom. 
Through  this  gloom  the  colloqu_v  of  my  step- 
mother swept  as  a  sudden  gust  through  smoul- 
dering fire.  It  gave  shape  and  vitality  to  my 
vague  and  irresolute  dreaming. 

I  had  some  faith  that  the  friendly  sagacity  of 
Lawyer  Crofts  might  be  able  to  secure  to  us  a 
small  maintenance.  Upon  this,  however,  I 
resolved  to  make  no  claim.  With  tolerable 
health,  common  sense,  and  habits  of  industri- 
ous application,  a  woman  should  be  capable  of 
commanding  the  necessaries  of  life,  even  though 
wanting  in  the  advantage  of  having  been  bred 
to  any  special  pursuit.  So  I  reasoned  in  my 
inexperience.  Perhaps  inexperience  was  of 
service  to  me  here. 

It  is  true  that,  as  I  turned  over  my  capabili- 
ties, I  w.as  somewhat  surprised  to  find  no  one  of 
them  trained  and  girded  for  the  task  of  serving 
me  in  this  unlooked-for  manner.  A  very  dif- 
fusive sort  of  culture  is  that  which  appert.iins 
to  woman  for  the  most  part,  serving  indifle- 
rently  well  to  the  most  orthodox  end  of  forming 
a  sympathetic  basis  in  the  relations  of  wife  and 
mother,  but  very  little  to  the  purpose  in  the 
charge  of  maintaining  the  constant  repairs  and 
furnishings  of  "the  house  I  live  in."  In  this 
indefinite  kind  of  education  I  was  not  deficient ; 
but  when  I  examined  myself  to  determine  what 
I  could  ao,  needlework,  and  that  of  the  simplest 
aud  least  remunerative  kind,  appeared  my  only 
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resource.  For  teaching,  either  in  the  more 
practical  departments  or  in  music,  of  whicli  I 
was  fond  and  not  altogether  ignorant,  I  had  not 
the  precise  and  assured  knowledge  that  would 
recommend  me  in  an  age  when  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  a  teacher  are  perhaps  some- 
what too  scrupulously  and  arbitrarily  defined. 

It  gave  me  a  momentary  trouble,  the  thought 
of  all  the  tedium  and  fatigue  of  the  poorly- 
compensated  toil  in  store  for  me  ;  but  the  con- 
clusion to  which  I  was  forced  assisted  in  the 
solution  of  my  problem,  as  it  opened  the  way 
to  my  immediate  removal  from  home. 

I  had  a  far  away  cousin,  a  worthy  woman,  to 
whom  I  was  greatly  attached,  and  I  h.id  faith 
in  her  liking  for  myself.  Among  all  my  friends 
this  lonely  woman  stood  forth  to  my  mind  as 
the  one  appointed  to  lend  the  helping  hand  in 
this  time  of  my  great  need.  She,  in  the  not 
very  distant  village  of  Moorville,  won  her  live- 
lihood by  the  slow  and  desultory  occupation  of 
plain  sewing.  I  resolved  to  go  and  ask  of  her 
the  lessons  needed  even  in  this  poor  art. 

The  dawning  of  a  definite  purpose  stimulated 
my  torpid  energies.  In  the  measures  needful 
for  its  pursuance  I  found  diversion  and  quick- 
ening from  the  vapid  prostnatiou  which,  I  have 
said,  succeeded  the  intense  suffering  I  had  been 
called  to  endure.  Upon  leaving  my  stepmo- 
ther I  set  myself  at  ouce  to  the  task  of  gather- 
ing upmy  wardrobe,  togetherwith  such  portable 
mementos  of  my  mother  as  I  most  prized. 
The  moneyed  value  of  these  was  not  great ; 
they  were  to  me  what  they  could  he  to  no  one 
else.  I  occupied  myself  diligently,  like  one 
who  has  no  time  to  lose,  but  the  evening  fell 
upon  my  work  half  completed. 

I  was  impatient  of  the  delay.  In  a  few  days, 
Ross  had  written,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
return  to  investigate  and  pronounce  upon  my 
unaccountable  behavior  in  leaving  all  the  cor- 
respondence to  him.  The  characteristic  vein 
of  playful  extravagance  which  once  h,ad  been 
an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and  mirth  now 
struck  me  as  levity  and  added  evidence  of  his 
indifference.  "  Rose-lipped  nymph !  Myste- 
rious, songless  bird  !"  Conceits  such  as  these 
were,  I  thought,  too  finical  for  just  and  felt 
expression. 

Ross  would  be  here,  but  he  was  not  yet  come. 
The  package  I  had  so  promptly  arranged  for 
him  three  weeks  previous,  lay  still  before  me ; 
my  fate  was  yet,  as  it  were,  in  my  own  hands. 
I  trembled  as  I  became  conscious  of  this  thought, 
and  found  myself  dallying  with  memories  and 
feelings  repelled  and  ignored  so  steadfastly,  but 
how  ineffectitally  my  throbbing  temples  and 


laboring  heart  too  plainly  attested.  I  trem- 
bled, for  reason  said,  sternly,  that  it  was  ex- 
ternal fortune  alone — a  hollow  image,  possibly, 
in  the  end,  not  that  even  which  it  was  in  my 
power  to  mould.  The  love  which  should  have 
been  to  it  as  the  life-blood  had  fallen  to  another  ; 
fallen,  it  had  not  been  given,  but  had  fallen 
upon  the  beautiful,  unaware,  like  the  blessing 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Either  the  growing  conviction  of  this,  soften- 
ing my  first  resentment,  or  the  proper  recoil  of 
a  nature  warped  for  a  time  from  its  better  im- 
pulses, made  me  recognize  the  taunt  conveyed 
in  my  letter  to  Ross  as  ungenerous  and  un- 
worthy of  me.  Impromptu  as  it  was,  I  remem- 
bered the  wording  perfectly.  The  underlined 
prophetic,  and  the  accompanying  card,  brought 
a  blush  of  mortification  as  I  recalled  them. 
Drawing  a  sheet  of  paper  before  me,  I  medi- 
tated a  simple  statement  of  the  change  in  our 
relations,  which  should  give  no  unnecessary 
pain,  and  leave  to  myself  no  troublesome  regret. 

Heath  Place,  Atigust. 
You  wonder  at  my  silence  ;  it  is  not  strange. 
But  it  will  no  longer  remain  to  you  a  matter  of 
wonder ;  nor  will  you,  I  think,  be  surprised  at 
my  seemingly  abrupt  leave-taking  of  the  en- 
gagement that  has  subsisted  between  us,  when 
you  are  informed  that,  on  the  evening  previous 

to  your  return  to  B ,   I  was,  by  your  own 

confession,  made  aware  of  your  chagrin  in  view 
of  it.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  write  in  a  spirit  of 
blame,  but  merely,  with  the  most  earnest 
wishes  for  your  welfare,  to  assure  you  of  your 
perfect  freedom  from  all  bonds  to — 

A  foolish  tear  filled  the  place  of  the  tardy 
signature.  I  took  another  sheet  and  made  a 
copy,  subscribing  myself  "  Your  friend,  always, 
Avis  Heath,"  and  subjoining  in  postscript — 

"  I  entreat,  as  the  gre.itest  favor  you  can 
accord  me,  that  you  will  seek  no  farther  com- 
munication upon  this  subject.  It  could  yield 
only  pain  to  us  both." 

This  substitute   being  duly  se.aled    and  ad- 
dressed, I  drew  forth  the  condemned  note.  HadI 
I  a  secret  longing  to  retain  the  little  coil  within  f  I 
What  harm  could  there  be  ?     None,  surely,  in' 
the  possession  of  the  silky  brown  lock,  but  a 
world  of  harm  in  the  sanction  of  its  retention!  i 
and  of  the  feeling  that  prompted  it,  which  its! 
presence  could  serve  only  to  foster.     Preluding 
thus,  I  held  the  sealed  note  in  the  blaze  of  my 
lamp  for  an  instant,  and  dropping  it  upon  the 
hearth,  watched  it  slowly  consume. 

Still  bending  over  the  embers,  a  light  tap  at 
my  door  startled  me.     I  placed  my  foot  on  the 
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flickering  rim  that  yet  remained,  conscious  of 
a  shudder,  chased  by  a  grim  smile  ;  for  the 
reiterated  tapping  brought  to  mind  "  The  Ra- 
ven," and  their  mystic  significance  woke  rarely, 
as  the  weird  lines  coursed  through  my  fevered 
brain — 

"  And  the  raren  never  Hitting,  still  is  sitting,  etill  is  sit- 
ting, 
On  ti)0  pallid  bast  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber 
door." 

The  raven  may  have  been  at  hand,  but  I 
opened  my  door  only  to  greet  the  pretty  figure 
of  Alice.  The  look  of  concern  with  which, 
upon  entering,  she  gazed  into  my  face,  ren- 
dered too  visible  by  the  lamp  in  my  hand, 
made  me  instinctively  turn  aw.ty  and  pl.-ice  the 
light  on  the  mantel.  As  I  again  faced  Alice,  I 
noticed  that  she  was  iu  her  uight  garb,  over 
which  she  had  hastily  drawn  a  wrapper.  She 
had  evidently  risen  from  bed  to  pay  me  this  un- 
timely visit,  of  which  I  h.ilf  divined  the  motive. 

"Is  anything  the  matter!"  I  asked,  in  a 
voice  harsh  as  if  croaking  the  conclusion  of  the 
haunting  stanza. 

"No,  no,  nothing,"  Alice  stammered,  stand- 
ing, with  a  little  appearance  of  embarrassment. 

I  drew  a  chair  for  her,  but  instead  of  seating 
herself  she  followed,  as  I  resumed  my  place  at 
the  desk,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  me 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Alice,  child,  what  ails  you  ?"  I  asked,  ca- 
ressing her.  "Somethingmiisr  be  wrong.  What 
disturbs  you  so?" 

"  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  thought — indeed  I 
could  not  help  coming — to  talk  with  you."  She 
said  this  brokenly,  amidst  her  sobs,  but  grew 
calm  through  her  earnestness  as  she  proceeded : 
"What  is  it — what  does  it  mean?  Indeed, 
something  has  happened  to  you,  Avis?" 

"I  have  lost  my  best  friend,  Alice,"  I  said, 
quietly,  I  fear  evasively. 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  it  is  not  that ;  there  is  some- 
thing besides  to  trouble  you  so  ;  I  am  sure 
there  is  !" 

Poor  child  I  H-id  her  mother  repeated  my 
unguarded  remark  ?  Either  through  this,  or 
by  her  own  intuition  and  observation,  she 
guessed  the  truth  which  she  durst  not  suggest. 
Neither  must  I  reveal  it  to  her. 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  there  is,"  she  urged  again. 
"  Yoa  are  so  grave  all  the  time,  and — and  you 
do  not  talk  with  me.  Oh,  Avis,  have  /  done 
wrong  ?  have  I  harmed  you  in  any  way  ?" 

My  own  eyes  filled  at  this  appeal,  which  I 
had  no  voice  to  answer.  I  clasped  the  light 
form  more  closely,  and  kissed  the  cheek  moist 
with  fast  falling  tears. 


"  Don't  grieve  in  this  way  ;  don't,  Alice  !"  I 
entreated,  at  length.  "You  liut  add  to  my 
trouble,  which  I  must  learn  to  bear  as  best  I 
may.  I  am  going  away,  Alice.  Nay,"  I  con- 
tinued, perceiving  that  she  started  at  the  .in- 
oouncement,  "it  is  best;  I  shall  be  better 
away." 

"At  Aunt  Lyle's,  Avis?"  - 

Not  heeding  this  query,  I  occupied  myself 
with  slipping  the  note,  just  written,  beneath 
the  fastenings  of  the  package  it  was  to  accom- 
pany. 

"  They  wished  yon  to  come  ?  it  will  be  good 
for  you  to  go?"  Alice  pursued,  still  interroga- 
tively. "  But" — her  eye  had  caught  the  super- 
scription, and  her  breath  and  utterance  grew 
hurried — "  no  !  you  must  not  go.  Avis  !  Eoss, 
that  is  Mr.  Sands,  will  be  here.  Ah,  you  must 
not  go  !" 

"  I  shall  leave  this  for  him,"  laying  aside  the 
parcel  I  had  been  preparing.  The  thought 
crossed  me  to  leave  it  in  Alice's  charge,  but  the 
impropriety  of  so  doing  was  at  once  manifest. 
"  I  will  leave  it,"  I  repeated,  "and  he  will  find 
it  in  his  room  when  he  arrives." 

"He  will  be  so  disappointed  !  He  will  go  for 
you  directly,  I  am  sure.  Have  you  written  ? 
will  he  understand?" 

"  He  will  understand,"  I  assented,  with  some 
unavoidable  bitterness  of  emphasis.  "And, 
Ally,  dear,"  I  added,  quickly,  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity and  fitness  of  closing  the  dialogue  here, 
"  will  you  go  to  sleep  now  ?  it  is  very  late" — 
and  I  kissed  again  the  tearful,  childlike  cheek 
and  brow  as  I  guided  her  from  the  room,  scarce 
Buffering  myself  to  note  the  bewilderment  yet 
apparent  iu  her  countenance  and  bearing. 

I  drew  my  breath  heavily  as  I  closed  the  door 
after  her,  oppressed,  though  at  the  same  time 
relieved  by  this  interview.  Shadows,  undefined 
and  grim,  l.iy  still  between  Alice  and  myself, 
but  it  was  something  to  have  bridged  them  by 
this  interchange  of  sympathy  and  gentle  feeling. 
As  I  passed  the  scene  in  painful  mental  review, 
I  did  not  well  see  what  other  I  could  have  done. 
I  felt  glad  of  the  conversation,  on  the  whole, 
which,  if  it  had  served  no  other  end,  had  par- 
tially made  known  my  plans.  Late  as  it  was, 
I  devoted  another  half  hour  to  the  writing  of  a 
note  to  Lawyer  Crofts,  indicating  my  intention 
with  regard  to  the  relinquishment  of  my  share 
in  the  residue,  if  such  there  might  be.  of  my 
father's  property  ;  desiring  him  to  bear  in  mind 
the  papers  important  to  Thane,  for  which  I  had 
more  than  once  hunted  the  library  in  useless 
search,  with  such  other  items  as  it  seemed 
needful  for  me  to  notice. 
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In  the  languid  habit  to  which  my  frame  had 
fallen,  the  very  extremity  of  my  excitement 
opened  the  way  to  its  own  remedy  through  the 
exhaustion  which  lapsed  iinally  into  a  deep, 
oblivious  sleep,  such  as  I  had  scarcely  known 
from  the  time  of  my  father's  death.  When  I 
awoke,  I  was  aware  of  a  consequent  tone  and 
elasticity  which  would  fortify  me  for  this  day  of 
trial  and  fatigue. 

Holding  in  especial  dread  the  explanation  of 
my  proceedings,  which,  I  felt,  would  be  surely 
demanded  by  Hannah,  I  took  an  early  occasion 
to  summon  her,  upon  some  trivial  pretext,  that 
it  might  take  place  privately.  My  relief  was 
great  when  she  greeted  me  with  her  approba- 
tion of  my  visit  to  Aunt  Lyle,  which,  she  said, 
Alice  had  named. 

Was  it  wrong  to  leave  them  in  the  mistake  ? 
Though  not  for  a  kingdom,  as  I  thought,  would 
I  have  gone  then  to  Aunt  Lyle  in  my  destitu- 
tion of  purse  and  heart,  I,  who  had  never  been 
able  to  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  of  complicity 
in  their  forced  removal  from  Robinton,  who 
had  well  nigh  made  the  rash  vow  to  see  them 
no  more  until  I  could  produce  the  lost  title, 
which,  I  was  persuaded,  must  finally  be  found. 

"Yes,"  Hannah  nodded,  with  emphatic  ap- 
probation, "as  I've  been  a-tellin'  Alice,  it's 
jest  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  ye.  They 
set  their  eyes  by  ye.  Aunt  Matty  and  Aunt 
Relie,  and  young  Greystun,  to  be  sure — " 

"Hannah,  will  you  help  me  move  this?" — 
pulling  impatiently  at  a  heavy  old  camphor- 
wood  trunk. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  'Tis  full  of  gold,  I  reckon. 
As  I  was  sayin',  Aunt  Relie  '11  nuss  yon  up 
e'en  a'most  's  well 's  I  could  do  it  myself,  if  I 
had  time.  But,  bless  your  heart,  I  can't  find 
time  for  anything  I" 

"  I  'm  not  sick,  Hannah." 

"Don't  tell  me;  I've  seen  ye  afore  now, 
when  ye  had  red  cheeks,  'u'  a  face  chock  full 
of  sunshine.  Sakes  alive  I  how  ye  'd  run  round 
the  house,  peert  's  any  kitten  I" 

The  rather  imaginative  sketch  drew  from  me 
a  smile,  not  too  sunshiny,  if  its  reflection  in 
Hannah's  face,  her  rather  dubious  shake  of  the 
head,  and  the  accompanying  remarks  were  true 
indices  of  its  quality. 

"Urn!"' — muttering  in  undertone.  "Won't 
dew,  anyhow.  She  't  used  to  be  running  over 
fun  from  momin'  to  night,  day  in  'n'  day  out ! 
Of  course  'taint  in  natur'  to  be  so  cheerful  jest 
now  ;  but" — Hannah  here  gave  her  hearer  the 
benefit  of  her  full  voice,  not  exactly  "a  low 
voice" — "the  short  'n'  the  long  of  it  is  't  never 
was  in  ye  to  go  'bout  lookin'  so  maugre  ef 


there  warn't  somethin'  the  matter ;  'n'  I  '11 
tell  ye  what — ef  ever  I  could  jest  get  time  to 
run  up  in  the  parster — 'n'  I'll  dew  it — ain't 
there  no  way  I  c'u'd  send  it  tew  ye,  I  wonder  ? 
Barb'ry  bark  'n'  cider's  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  jarnders.  Whaton  airth" — Hannah's 
eyes  here  fell  upon  the  mass  of  articles  collected 
the  day  before,  which  I  now  began  to  store  in 
the  old  trunk,  a  venerable  heirloom  in  my 
mother's  family.  "  'Tain't  possible  ye  're  goin' 
to  carry  all  that  stuff  with  ye,  is  it  ?" 

"  No,  Hannah  ;  I  'm  going  to  pack  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  you  see,  and  leave  it  in  your  care. 
I  don't  like  these  things  should  go  in  the  sale — 
inventory,  rather — you  '11  remember,  if  there 
should  be  one  ;  you  know  whose  they  were." 

"Bless  ye,  yes,  I  know,  ef  anybody  knows. 
I  '11  see  to  it,  I  warrant  ye,  though  I  mind  ye 
won't  be  gone  so  long.  '  Self-praise  goes  but 
little  ways,'  they  say ;  but  I  guess  ye  know  ye 
can  trust  me  to  take  keer.  La,  now,  I  'U  be 
back  in  a  minute,  but,  sure  's  I  'm  alive,  I  left 
th.at  cake  in  the  oven,  'n'  that  careless  hussy" 
— the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  en 
route  to  the  kitchen. 

I  had  strapped  my  trunk,  and  crowded  the 
last  parcel  into  the  indispensable  carpet-bag. 
There  was  yet  an  hour  to  stage  time.  I  had 
my  own  reasons  for  preferring  this  mode  of 
conveyance,  to  the  evident  amazement  of  all, 
even  of  the  good  lad  Robert,  who  proposed  to 

drive  me  to  C "in  no  time,"  innocently 

assuming  with  the  rest  that  this  was  my  des- 
tination as  the  first  move  in  my  journey  to 
Drayton,  whereas  the  route  to  Moorville  would 
branch  off  at  the  half-way  house.  I  had  no 
great  motive  or  intent  for  secrecy  in  the  move- 
ment beyond  th.at  of  a  disinclination  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  my  plans  ;  but  it  had  fallen 
out  quite  naturally  through  the  mistaken  sup- 
position of  Alice,  and  I  was  not  sorry. 

I  had  yet  an  hour.     Once  I  might  have  fan- 
cied how  an  hour  in  such  circumstances  would 
serve  for  regretful  survey  and  leave-taking  of 
favorite   haunts,    of   spots    dear   and  sacred, 
through  clustering  associations,  in  this  home  . 
of  my  childhood  and  youth ;   I  had  already  I 
begun  to  hold  the  latter  in  retrospect,  not  less  ' 
than  the  former,  this  home  to  which  henceforth, 
if  my  intentions  were  fulfilled,  I  must  be  in  a  i 
manner  alien — atbestouly  an  occasional  visitor.  [ 

Reader,  yet  in  the  morning  dew  of  sentiment! 
and  romantic  fancy,  be  assured  that  yon  willj 
foster  and  pursue  the  fire  only  while  it  pene- 
trates  with  warmth    friendly  and  enlivening. 
Even  the  proverbial  moth,  when  fairly  disabled 
in  its  Billy  flutterings,  struggles  instinctively 
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though  blindly  for  release  from  torture,  from 
the  tlame  clinging  and  consuniing  still. 

That  hour  of  waiting  was  passed  by  me  in 
the  needless  task  of  restoring  order  to  my  rum- 
maged drawers,   book -shelves,    writing-desk, 


anything,  that  there  should  be  left  no  sp.ice  for 
thought  or  feeling ;  and  this  not  because  I  con- 
sciously willed  it,  but  that   nature,  true  and 
loyal,  seeks  unbidden  the  road  to  safety. 
(To  bo  coDtioucd.) 
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NOVELTIES  FOE  AUGUST. 


Pig.  1. — Light  gray  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
gray  feathers.  Gray  silk  cape,  with  a  fall  of 
black  lace  ;  Vesnve  flowers  inside. 


Fig.  2.— Chip  straw  bonnet,   trimmed  with 
pink  roses  and  a  barbe  of  black  lace  embroidered! 
With  straw  and  fringed  ends.     White  silk  cur-^ 
tain,  with  black  lace  in  the  centre. 
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CAPS. 

We  present  to  onr  lady  friends  three  pretty 
styles  of  caps. 

Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. — Morning-cap  in  the  fanohon  style. 
I        Made  of  muslin,  .ind  trimmed  with  cerise  rib- 
bons. 

Pig.  4. 


Fig.    4. — French   dress   cap,    trimmed  with 
green  ribbon. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.    5. — Round   crowu   cap,    trimmed   with 
narrow  velvet. 

Fig.  C. 


Fig.  6. — Bad  pique  iresii,  braided  with  bl.ncic 
mohair  braid. 
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PATTEENS  FROM  MADAME  DEMOREST'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Ao.  473  Broadu-ay,  New  Yvrl:. 


Jacket  A  la  ililitaire. — The  material  is  thick 
Hack  taffetas,  or  rep  silk,  ornamented  with 
very  rich  guipure  and  crochet  ornaments.  The 
shape  is  cue  of  the  prettiest  of  the  sack  styles. 
The  sleeve  plain,  with  a  deep,  pointed  cuff. 
The  decorations  consist  of  a  medallion  border, 
and  volant  of  superb  guipure  ;  collar,  and  epau- 
lettes of  lace,  with  jet  pendants,  and  ornaments 
on  the  back  of  the  fleevR  of  crochet  and  jet. 


both  sides,  and  is  a  very  elegant  design.  It  is 
cut  peculiarly,  being  all  in  one  piece  ;  the  out- 
side of  the  sleeve  being  longer  than  the  other 
part,  and  gathered  to  form  a  puff ;  deep  gores 
are  taken  out  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  seam 
trimmed  and  finished  with  a  bow  ;  at  the  wrist 
it  is  made  large  enough  to  pass  the  hand 
through. 


Tiie  .\Jailiua  SUtve. — Th  g  sleeve  is  alike  ou 


Arline  Sleeve. — A  plain  flowing  sleeve,  with 
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pointed  revere  and  cap.  The  trimming  is  of 
braid  or  velvet,  and  a  b.aud  of  same  confines 
the  plaits,  that  are  laid  between  the  two  points 
of  the  revere  and  of  the  cap. 

Madeline  Jacl:et. — This  jacket  is  fitted  in  the 


back  by  a  side  shape,  and  in  front  one  dart 
seam,  with  side  pockets  just  below  the  waist. 
Clara  Dress. — The  style  of  this  dress  is  suit- 
able for  misses  from  six  to  twelve  years.     The 


skirt  is  simply  cut  about  six  inches  longer  than 
it  is  desirable  to  wear  it,  and  gathered  about 
four  inches  from  the  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a 
puff  about  four  inches  deep,  and  separated 
about  every  six  inches  by  velvet,  gimp,  or 
ruching,  according  to  the  materials  made  up. 
The  berthe  is  a  straight  piece,  formed  in  the 
same  manner. 

Vaisi/  Waist. — Full  lace  waist  separated  into 
puffs  Viy  insertion,  through  which  narrow  rib- 
bon or  velvet  is  run.  Full  sleeves,  puffed  at 
the  top  and  at  the  wrist.  Swiss  bodice  of  silk, 
bordered  with  plain  velvet.  Shoulder  straps  of 
velvet,  with  shoulder  knot  and  ends. 

A  charming  waist  for  a  young  lady,  worn 
with  a  rich  skirt,  either  in  silk,  or  thin  mate- 
rial, such  as  buriije  or  grenadiue. 


Self-tHclcing  Attachment  Jor  sewing-machines. — 
A  practical  and  very  useful  improvement,  and 
important  to  those  who  possess  a  sewing-ma- 
chine. 


Tucking  now  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the 
labor  that  is  performed  on  a  sewing-machine, 
that  a  simple  yet  efficient  aid  to  this  rather 
tedious  process  is  more  than  ever  required. 
This  aid  is  secured  in  this  "tucking"  attach- 
ment, which  performs  the  work  of  folding  and 
creasing  a  second  tuck  while  stitching  the  first, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  the  operation,  besides 
accomplishing  it  much  more  accurately. 

All  persons  who  have  done  much  tucking  on 
any  machine  know  that  the  labor  of  measuring 
and  folding  is  much  more  difficult,  and  takes 
much  more  time,  than  that  of  merely  stitching. 
All  this  is  saved  by  this  tucking  attachment, 
which  is  invaluable  in  families  or  dress-making 
establishments,  where  there  is  tucking  to  be 
done.  The  Tucker  is  very  simple  and  easy  of 
adjustment,  and  never  gets  out  of  order.  It 
does  not  retard,  but  rather  facilitates,  the  re- 
gular operation  of  the  machine,  so  that  experi- 
enced hands  say  it  works  more  rapidly,  and 
with  greater  ease.  Our  own  experience  in  using 
it  has  been  so  entirely  satisfactory,  that  we  can 
recommend  it  with  pleasure  to  those  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  good  sewing-ma- 
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cbine.     In  fact,  once  tried,  it  becomes   indis- 
pensable as  a  sewing-machine  itself. 

They  are  retailed  at  $5  each.     Muie.  Demo- 
rest,  473  Broadway,  has  the  exclusive  agency 


for  them,  but  we  suppose  tliey  can  be  ordered 
through  any  of  the  agents  fur  the  various  sew- 
ing-machines. Wlien  ordering,  it  is  uecessiry 
to  state  on  what  machine  they  are  to  be  used. 


TABLE  COYER  BORDER  BRAIDED  ON  CLOTH. 


Thr  table-cover  is  one  of  those  articles  which 
constantly  require  renewing  more  or  less  fre- 
quently— of  course,  according  to  the  usage  to 
which  they  are  sabjected.  It  is  very  useful  to 
ba  able  to  take  a  square  of  cloth  and  enlarge  it 
to  the  necessary  size  by  means  of  a  border, 
which  at  the  same  time  renders  it  ornamental. 
The  design  we  are  now  giving  is  for  an  oblong 
of  two  different  patterns,  to  be  executed  on  two 
different  colored  cloths,  in  two  different  colored 
braids,  and  placed  alternately.  Thus,  suppos- 
ing the  centre  of  the  cloth  to  be  a  deep  gr.iy, 
the  border  may  be  scarlet  and  blue,  with  maize- 
color  braid  on  the  blue,  and  black  braid  on 
the  scarlet.  Supposing  the  cloth  to  be  a  deep 
crimson,  then  a  border  of  black  and  violet 
braided  with  maize  on  both  looks  well.  If  green, 
pnrple  and  nut-brown,  braided  with  maize  and 
black,  will  also  be  in  good  taste.  There  is  also 
another  mode,  which  gives  this  sort  of  table- 


cover  an  Oriental  look,  and  that  is,  to  take 
every  possible  variety  of  colored  cloths,  braid- 
ing them  with  as  many  different  colors.  Tlit- 
oblongs  can  be  joined  together,  either  on  their 
long  or  their  short  sides,  so  as  to  make  the 
cloth  larger  or  smaller ;  and  if  increased  dimen- 
sions should  be  required,  a  strip  of  cloth  of  any 
suitable  color  may  be  .idded  on  each  side  of  this 
border,  braided  with  any  simple  pattern.  When 
the  different  parts  have  been  braided  and  joined 
together,  they  shotild  be  pressed  down  on  the 
wrong  side,  with  a  cloth  between  themselves 
and  the  warm  iron. 
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BIARRITZ   SHAWL. 


Materials.— Three  oanees  of  black  and  white  partridge, 
and  one  ounce  of  violet-colored  wool,  large  bone  crochet- 
book. 

With  the  partridge  wool  make  a  cliain  of  70 
stitches,  turn  back,  work  1  double  iuto  the 
fi'-st  stitch;  1  chain,  1  double  iuto  the  next 
stitch  ;  *  2  chain,  miss  2  loops,  3  treble  into 
the  nest  stitch,  repeat  from  *  10  times  more  ; 
this  brings  it  to  the  centre  ;  then  make  3  chain, 
then  repeat  with  two  chains  between  the  trebles, 
11  times  more  ;  finish  the  end  the  same  as  the 
commencement. 

2d  TOIL'. — Four  chain,  2  treble  in  the  1  chain, 
between  the  two  double  stitches  ;  2  chain,  *  3 
treble  xmder  the  nest  2  chain ;  2  chain,  re- 
peat from  *  to  the  centre ;  then  make  3  chain, 
and  3  treble,  under  tlie  three  chain  in  last  row, 
making  6  treble  in  the  three  chain  ;  now  repeat 
to  the  end,  making  both  sides  to  correspond. 

od. — Join  on  the  wool  in  the  last  stitch  of  the 
4  chain ;  4  chain,  work  2  treble,  before  the  2 
treble  in  last  row  ;  this  is  to  increase  the  size  ; 
each  row  is  commenced  and  finished  the  same  ; 
then  2  chain  and  three  treble,  the  same  as  last 
row  ;  work  12  rows  of  the  partridge  wool,  then 
10  more  rows  of  violet  and  partridge,  alternately. 

For  the  edge. — Join  on  the  violet  wool,  in  the 
first  stitch  of  the  4  chain,  at  the  neck  ;  3  treble, 
under  each  four  chain,  down  the  front ;  under 


the  last  work  5  treble ;  2  chain,  3  treble,  under 
the  2  chain  of  last  row  ;  2  chain  repeat  to  the 
centre  ;  then  work  6  treble  without  any  chains 
between  ;  finish  round  the  other  side  the  same. 
For  the  collar. — Join  on  the  partridge  wool, 
in  the  first  chain  stitch  at  the  neck,  commen- 
cing on  the  wrong  side  ;  work  2  treble  under 
the  first  chain ;  2  chain,  3  treble,  under  next 
chain  ;  2  chain,  repeat  to  the  centre ;  then 
make  2  treble,  2  chain,  2  treble,  under  same 
chain  ;  then  repeat  to  the  end ;  work  another 
row  like  this  with  the  same  wool,  then  join  on 
the  violet,  and  work  a  row  without  the  chains 
between  the  3  treble,  and  make  6  in  the  centre 
instead  of  4 ;  cut  some  wool  of  both  colors, 
about  3  nails  in  length,  take  one  piece  of  each 
double  in  half,  and  tie  in  on  each  side  of  the 
shawl  for  the  fringe  ;  in  doing  this  be  careful 
to  take  only  one  loop  of  the  wool ;  take  2  pieces 
of  wool,  and  crochet  for  the  string  to  run  in  at 
the  neck,  and  finish  oflT  with  a  tassel  at  each 
end,  made  of  the  wool.  The  colors  may  be 
varied  according  to  taste. 
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THE  ART  OF  VITKO-MANIE.  . 

PoTicaoMAxiE,  or  the  art  of  decorating  glass 
to  imitate  cbiua,  and  Diapliane,  or  the  art  of 
clearing  glass,  were  well  known  some  ten  years 
since.  Some  persons  produced  exquisite  spe- 
cimens ;  others,  and  the  greater  number,  ut- 
terly failed,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  style, 
and  an  entire  deficiency  of  taste  ;  and,  tliere- 
fore,  both  arts  fell  into  disrepute,  possibly 
some  day  to  be  revived  again.  All  fancy  work, 
such  as  the  above,  and  crochet,  and  knitting, 
are  now  followed  with  avidity  by  ladies  of  all 
ages  in  la  belle  France.  The  word  Vitro-mauie, 
translated  literally,  means  "burnt  in  glass 
work,"  or,  as  we  should  term  it,  stained  glass. 
A  good  imitation  of  stained  glass  can  be  pro- 
duced by  drawing  a  design  on  the  outside  of 
a  window  with  some  burnt  umber  and  varnish. 
This  design  can  be  filled  in,  either  according  to 
taste  or  pattern,  with  the  following  colors, 
which  must  all  be  mixed  with  a  spirit.  Var- 
nish technically  known  as  "white  hard  var- 
nish," gamboge,  carmine,  burnt  umber,  burnt 
sienna,  Prussian  blue,  and  all  colors  which  by 
mixing  with  varnish  would  be  clear,  not  opaque. 
But  one  of  the  newest,  and  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest, ornamentations  for  windows  is  decorative 
glass  work.  The  materials  are  inexpensive  and 
readily  at  hand.  The  best  prints  for  the  pur- 
pose are  those  appended  to  pieces  of  music, 
colored  groups  of  flowers,  or  any  other  designs. 
Heads  alone  look  well ;  but  whatever  be  the 
design,  it  must  first  be  colored ;  the  frontis- 
pieces of  music  generally  are.  To  give  an 
example  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  take  one 
of  these  frontispieces,  damp  it  through  with 
a  sponge  and  water,  let  it  remain  on  a  clean 
and  smooth  cloth  till  of  an  equal  wetness  ;  then 
get  a  frame  of  a  slate,  the  full  size  of  the  litho- 
graph or  nearly  so ;  with  a  piece  of  rag  rub 
some  paste  on  the  flat  edge  of  the  frame,  let- 
ting it  lie  well  on  the  surface ;  take  up  the 
print,  place  it  on  the  frame,  press  the  pa- 
per well  down  on  it,  let  it  remain  some  hours 


till  dry ;  it  will  then,  when  tapped  with  the 
fingers,  sound  like  a  drum.  Then  procure  some 
crystal,  or  white  hard  varnish,  or  Canada  bal- 
sam, and  varnish  the  picture  on  both  sides. 
Wlien  dry,  varnish  it  again,  and  perhaps  a 
third  time,  as  the  oftener  it  is  varnished  the 
more  transparent  it  will  be,  bat  it  must  be 
perfectly  dry  between  each  varnishing.  The 
picture  parts  of  music  frontispieces  are  gene- 
rally inclosed  with  an  oval  or  square ;  take  it 
out  of  the  frame,  and  cut  it  in  either  of  these 
lines,  if  there  are  any,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
is  now  ready  for  putting  on  the  window ;  but 
first  get  a  square  of  figured  net,  such  as  is 
sold  for  caps  and  sleeves  at  a  draper's.  Have 
the  net  the  exact  size  of  the  pane  of  glass.  Get 
some  thin  white  paint,  mixed  principally  with 
turpentine,  or  buy  a  tube  of  flake  white,  cost- 
ing sixpence  ;  this  is  already  a  thick  white 
paint ;  with  the  point  of  a  knife  mix  it  with  a 
reiy  little  turpentine,  and  a  sufBcient  portion  of 
varnish  to  render  it  thin.  Paint  over,  some- 
what thickly,  a  sheet  of  paper.  Lay  the  oval 
or  the  square  design  which  has  been  varnished 
on  to  the  net,  and  cut  away  the  portion  of  the 
centre  of  the  net  where  the  design  will  come. 
Now  lay  the  net  from  which  the  centre  has  been 
cut  on  to  the  paper,  so  that  it  shall  absorb  the 
paint  on  one  side  of  the  net ;  let  it  stay  a  few 
minutes,  then  take  it  np  and  lay  it  on  the  glass, 
taking  care  that  it  touches  the  glass  in  every 
part.  Let  it  remain  on  the  glass  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  strip  it  off;  a  perfect  impres- 
sion of  the  net  will  be  left  on  the  glass.  When 
this  is  quite  dry,  varnish  the  back  of  the  picture 
ag.ain  ;  varnish  also  the  clear  portion  of  the  f/lass, 
which  answers  to  the  shape  of  picture  ;  then 
place  the  two  varnished  surfaces  together, 
pressing  the  print  well  on  the  glass,  that  it  may 
not  slip.  The  window  pane  will  now  be  com- 
plete, and  will  last  for  years. 

The  detail  of  this  process  is  elaborate  ;  but  its 
manipulation  is  neither  troublesome  nor  te- 
dious. 
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THE  ALCESTE  HEADDRESS. 

COaPOSED  OF  LOBELIA  BLUE  VELVET,   WUITE  BLOXDE,   AND  A 
WHITE  PLL'ilE. 


TAPE  TRIMMING. 
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NETTED  JUPON. 

This  petticoat  is  very  light,  and  supplies  the 
place  of  crinoline,  so  macli  in  fashion.  Five 
reels  of  cotton  are  required,  two  meshes,  one 
an  inch  wide,  and  one  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

Net  109  stitches  on  the  wide  mesh ;  on  the 
narrow  mesh  net  3  plain  rows. 

5th  row. — In  every  third  loop  net  2  stitches. 

Net  5  plain  rows.  Now  unite  it,  and  net 
round. 


lith. — In  every  sixth  loop  net  2  stitches. 

Continue  to  net  in  plain  rounds  till  the  net- 
ting is  from  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  to  a  yard  in 
length,  according  to  the  lieight  of  the  person  it 
is  intended  for.  Then  net  a  row  on  the  wide 
mesh,  in  which  a  whalebone  or  steel,  neatly 
covered  and  joined,  is  run  in,  and  which  keeps 
out  quite  stilT ;  and  in  every  alternate  round  for 
4  times,  put  a  stiff  blind  cord.  Set  it  into  a 
baud  at  the  waist ;  it  ^should  be  well  starclied. 


SAC  MATHTLDE. 
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yifUtrinU. — Rich  velvet,  pold  braid,  and  Foutache, 
Iratin,  and  the  Mathildc  trimmtQ^'s.  cousi-ting  of  a  gilt 
j  dla'^p,  ornameDtal  cord:*,  and  ve  y  liandsome  tasselR. 

Bags  being  once  more  very  much  in  vogue, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  our  read- 
ers with  OUH  of  tlie  newest  and  prettiest  designs. 

iTIie  bag  is  made  of  velvet,  with  a  band  between 
the  two  sid»'S,  about  an  incli  wide   along  l!»e 

'l>ottoni,  bnt  gradually  narrowing  to  half  that 
width  at  the  sides.     In  the  centre,  a  piece  of  the 


velvet,  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  is  cut  out, 
and  satin  being  gummed  underneatli  it,  shines 
through.  The  edges  of  the  velvet,  where  they 
join  the  satin,  are  covered  with  gold  braid.  The 
rest  of  the  design  is  worked  in  some  rich  fancy 
Eoutache. 

The  tassels  are  of  the  richest  passementerie, 
the  drawing  giving  no  correct  idea  of  their  beau- 
ty.    The  bag  must  be  lined  with  white  silk. 
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5\cccipts,  ^t. 

DIRECTIOXS  FOR  PRESERVING  TRl'ITS,  ETC. 

I'bachks.— Tbe  following  is  the  best  plan  for  preserv- 
in'g'  peaches  iu  cans: — 

Tafee  the  peaches,  either  jn^t  ripe  or  fttUy  ripe — this 
d««>»  not  matter ;  pare  them,  and  if  yixi  desire  to  pro- 
nerve  them  whole,  throw  them  iato  cold  water  as  they 
are  pared,  to  prevent  them  from  losing  color.  When 
•-verTthiogis  ready,  place  them  in  tlie  can,  adding  merely 
as  much  ovigar  to  each  layer  as  is  siilflcient  to  render 
Ihom  palatahl-^ ;  set  the  can  in  a  vessel  c^intainlng  hot 
water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  boiling  water  until  the 
fruit  becomes  heated  through  ;  this  will  require,  if  a 
quart  can  be  uRed,  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
The  temperature  required  Is  about  160''  F.  A  very  little 
experience  will  enable  any  one  to  know  the  proper  tem- 
peratare.  It  is  not  possible  to  heat  the  contents  of  the 
can  in  this  way  above  a  temperature  of  ISO^,  unless  the 
over  is  fastened  dowu,  which  is  not  necessary  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  desirable  to  subject  them  to  as  little 
heat  as  possible.  "When  heated  sufficiently,  seal  at  once, 
by  heating  the  cover,  and  pressing  at  coco  firmly  into 
place,  and  allowing  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  down 
the  cover  to  remain  upon  it  until  the  cement  harden*. 
The  proper  temperature  of  the  lid  is  easily  and  conve- 
niently ascertained  by  putting  a  piece  of  rosin  about  the 
siae  of  a  email  pea  on  the  cuvor,  when  it  is  put  upon  the 
*tove  ;  as  pnoa  as  the  rosin  melts  the  cov^r  is  ready  to 
ho  put  in  place.  Thi)!  precaution  is  necessary,  as  the 
^4jlder  with  which  the  parts  of  the  lid  are  joined  together 
easily  melts. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  sugar  in  this 
process,  but,  as  it  assists  in  the  pre-ervation  of  the  fruits, 
they  can  be  sealed  at  a  lower  temperature  than  if  It  is 
not  used.  As  sugar  is  oped  to  render  the  fruits  palatable, 
therf^can  be  no  objection  to  using  it  when  preparing  the 
fruit  f'-r  family  use,  as  it  will,  in  any  case,  be  necessary, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sugar  should  not  be  used 
Iteforo  the  can  is  sealed,  as  afterwards. 

If  soft  poaches  are  preferred,  they  should  be  cut  up  as 
if  intended  to  be  eaten  with  cieain,  and  need  not  be  put 
into  water.  When  ready,  they  should  be  pot  into  the 
cans  and  heated  in  the  manuer  described  above.  Jt  is 
not  necessary  to  heat  them  in  the  cans,  but  a  larger  quan- 
tity may  be  more  conveniently  heated  together,  and  put 
into  the  cans  or  jars  while  h"t,  and  sealed.  A  flat  stew- 
pan,  lined  with  porcelain,  will  be  found  well  adapted  to 
this  parpo.se.  It  mu^t,  of  course,  not  be  placed  directly 
orer  the  fire,  bat  in  a  vessel  of  water  which  is  set  di- 
rectly on  the  fire.  By  this  means  soft  peaches  may  rea- 
dily and  certainly  be  preserved  for  winter  use,  in  such 
oondition  as  scarcely  to  differ  at  all  from  the  fresh  peach. 
A  most  delicious  dessert  may  thus  be  secured,  much  more 
readily,  and  at  less  expense,  and  much  more  palatai)lo 
ChaD  the  ordinary  preserve.  This  method  of  preserving 
fresh  peaches  has  been  fully  tested  during  the  summer, 
and  may  be  relied  upon. 

Another  wmj.—A.  lady  of  Philadelphia,  whose  peaches 
keep  beautifully  and  retain  much  of  their  delicious  flavor, 
takes  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  peaches. 
The  sugar  is  put  into  a  preserving-kettle,  with  half  a 
pint  of  water  to  every  pound  of  sugar,  heated,  and  the 
surface  skimmed.  Into  this  Kyrnp  the  peaches,  after  being 
pared,  are  placed,  and  boiled  ten  minutes.  The  peaches 
are  then  put  into  the  cans  while  hot,  a:id  immediately 
sealed  up. 

15* 


QPI5CE3  Preserved  Whole. — Pare  and  put  them  Into 

a  sancopan,  with  the  parings  at  the  top  ;  then  fill  it  with 
hard  water ;  cover  It  close  :  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire  till 
they  turn  reddish  ;  let  them  stand  till  cnld  ;  put  tliem 
into  a  clear,  thick  syrup  ;  boil  them  a  fc-w  niiuutes  ;  set 
them  on  one  side  till  quite  cold ;  boil  them  a^'ain  in  the 
same  manuer;  the  nextday  boil  them  till  they  look  clear  ; 
if  the  syrnp  is  not  thick  enough,  boil  it  more;  whon 
cold,  pnt  brandied  paper  over  them.  The  quinces  miiy 
be  halved  or  quartered. 

Blackberries. — Preserve  these  as  strawberries  or  cur- 
rants, either  liquid,  or  jam,  or  jelly.  Blackberry  jelly 
or  jam  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  summer  complaints 
or  dysentery.  To  make  it,  crush  a  quart  of  fully  ripe 
blackberries  with  a  pound  of  the  best  loaf-sugar;  put  it 
over  a  gentle  fire  and  cook  it  until  thick  ;  then  pnt  to  it 
a  gill  of  the  best  fourth-proof  brandy;  stir  it  a  while 
over  the  fire,  then  put  it  in  pots. 

Blackberrt  asd  Wise  Cordial. — We  avail  ourselvea 
of  the  kindness  of  a  friend  to  publish  the  following  ex- 
cellent receipt  for  making  cordial.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  delightful  beverage  and  an  infallible  specific  for 
diarrhcea  or  ord  nary  disease  of  the  bowels  : — 

Receipt. — To  half  abush  el  of  blackberries,  well  mashed, 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  cin- 
namon, two  ounces  of  cloves ;  pulverize  well,  mix,  and 
boil  slowly  until  properly  done ;  then  strain  or  squeeae 
the  juice  through  homespun  or  flannel,  and  add  to  each 
pint  of  the  juice  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar  ;  boil  again  for 
some  time,  take  it  off,  and,  while  cooling,  add  half  a 
gallon  of  best  Cognac  biandy. 

Dose.—FoT  an  adult,  half  a  gill  to  a  gill ;  for  a  child, 
a  teaspooufal  or  more,  according  to  age. 

Blackberry  Wine. — The  following  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  superior  wine  from 
blackberries:  Measure  your  berries  and  bruise  them,  t\> 
every  gallon  adding  one  quart  of  boiling  water  ;  let  the 
mixture  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasionally  ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  to  every  gallon 
adding  two  pounds  of  sugar;  cork  tight,  and  let  stand 
till  the  following  October,  and  you  will  have  wine  ready 
for  use,  without  any  further  straining  or  boiling,  that 
will  make  lips  smack  as  they  never  smacked,  under 
similar  influence,  before. 

Raspberry  Wihe  —Bruise  the  fruit  to  a  mash,  and 
strain  it  through  a  cloth  ;  measure  your  juice  ;  take  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  boil  it,  and  when  cold  pour  it 
on  the  dry  fruit  that  you  have  strained  ;  let  it  stand  six 
hours,  and  then  strain  it,  and  add  it  to  the  juice  ;  to  every 
quart  put  rather  more  than  half  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  let  it 
remain  in  an  earthen  steen,  close  covered  for  a  week; 
then  turn  it  into  a  clean  ca.'<k ;  bung  it  up  close  for  a 
month  or  more,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

Grapr  Jelly. — Strip  from  their  stalks  some  fine  ripe 
black-cluster  grapes,  and  stir  them  with  a  wooden  spoon 
overs  gentle  fire  until  all  have  burst,  and  the  j nice  flows 
freely  from  them;  strain  it  off  without  pressure,  and 
pa.ss  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  or  through  a  twice-foldiMl 
muslin  ;  weigh  and  then  boil  it  rapidly  for  twenty  min- 
utes ;  draw  it  from  the  Are,  stir  in  it  till  dissolved  four- 
teen ounces  of  good  sugar,  roughly  powder'd,  to  each 
ponnd  of  juice,  and  boil  the  jelly  quickly  for  fifteen 
minutes  longer,  keeping  it  constantly  stirred,  and  per- 
fectly well  skimmed.  It  will  be  very  clear,  and  of  a 
beautiful  pale  rose-color. 

QnxcE  AXD  Apple  .Tilly.— Cut  small  and  core  an 
eqnal  weight  of  tart  apples  and  quinces ;  put  the  quinces 
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in  a  preserving-kettle,  with  water  to  cover  them,  and 
boil  till  soft;  add  the  apples,  still  keeping  water  to 
cover  them,  and  boil  till  the  whole  is  nearly  a  palp  ;  put 
the  whole  into  a  jelly-bag,  and  strain  without  pressing. 

Preserved  Citron-Melons. — Take  some  fine  citron- 
meloDS ;  pare,  core,  and  cut  them  into  slices.  Then  weigh 
them ;  and  to  every  six  pounds  of  melon  allow  six 
pounds  of  the  best  double-refined  loaf-sugar;  and  the 
juice  and  yellow  rind,  pared  ofi"  very  thin,  of  four  large, 
fresh  lemons;  also,  half  a  pound  of  race-ginger. 

Put  the  slices  of  melon  into  a  preserving-kettle,  and 
boil  them  half  an  hour,  or  more,  till  they  look  quite 
clear,  and  are  so  teader  that  a  broom-twig  will  pierce 
through  them.  Then  drain  them  ;  lay  them  in  a  broad 
pan  of  cold  water ;  cover  them  ;  and  let  thera  stand  all 
night.  In  the  morning  tie  the  race-ginger  ia  a  thin 
muslin  cloth,  and  boil  it  in  three  pints  of  clear  spriug 
or  pump-water,  till  the  water  is  highly  flavored.  Then 
take  out  the  bag  of  ginger.  Having  broken  up  the  sugar, 
put  it  into  a  clean  preserving-kettle,  and  pour  the  gin- 
ger-water over  it.  When  the  sugar  is  all  melted,  set  it 
over  the  fire;  put  in  the  yellow  peel  of  the  lemons;  and 
boil  and  skim  it  till  no  more  scum  rises.  Then  remove 
the  lemon-peel,  put  in  the  sliced  citrons  and  the  juice  of 
the  lemons ;  and  boil  them  in  the  syrup  till  all  the 
slices  are  quite  transparent,  and  so  soft  that  a  straw  will 
go  through  them  ;  but  do  not  allow  them  to  break. 
When  quite  done,  put  the  slices  (while  still  warm)  into 
wide-mouthed  glass  or  white- ware  jars,  and  gently  pour 
on  the  syrup.  Lay  inside  of  each  jar,  upon  the  top  of 
the  syrup,  a  double  white  tissue-paper,  cut  exactly  to  fit 
the  surface.  Pat  on  the  lids  of  the  jars,  and  paste  thick 
paper  over  thera.  This  will  be  found  a  delicious  sweet- 
meat, equal  to  any  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
far  less  expensive. 

TOMATOES. 

This  delicious,  wholesome  vegetable  is  spoiled  by  the 
manner  it  is  served  upon  the  table.  It  is  not  one  time 
in  a  hundred  more  than  half  cooked  ;  it  is  simply  scalded, 
and  served  as  a  sour  porridge.  It  should  be  cooked  three 
hours — it  cannot  be  cooked  in  one.  The  fruit  should  be 
cut  in  halves  and  the  seeds  scraped  out.  The  mucilage 
of  the  pulp  may  be  saved,  if  desired,  by  straining  out  the 
seeds,  and  adding  it  to  the  fruit,  which  should  boil 
rapidly  for  an  hour  and  simmer  three  hours  more  until 
the  water  is  dissolved  and  the  contents  of  the  saucepan 
a  pulp  of  mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  much  improved 
by  putting  in  the  pan,  either  before  putting  in  the  fruit, 
or  while  it  is  cooking,  an  ounce  of  butter  and  half  a  pound 
of  fat  bacon  cut  fine,  to  half  a  peck  of  tomatoes,  and 
a  small  pepper-pod,  with  salt  to  suit  the  taste.  The  fat 
adds  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  makes  the  dish  actual  food, 
instead  of  a  mere  relish.  The  pan  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and  but  little  fire  used,  aud  the  mass  stirred 
often  to  prevent  burning,  towards  the  last,  when  the 
water  is  nearly  all  evaporated.  The  dish  may  be  ren- 
dered still  more  attractive  and  rich  as  food  by  breaking 
in  two  or  three  eggs  and  stirring  vigorously  just  enough 
to  allow  the  eggs  to  become  well  cooked. 

Tomatoes,  thoroughly  cooked,  may  be  put  in  tight 
cans,  and  kept  any  length  of  time  ;  or  the  pulp  may  be 
spread  upon  plates  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  a  slow  oven, 
and  kept  as  well  as  dried  pumpkin,  dried  apples,  peaches, 
or  pears,  and  will  be  found  equally  excellent  in  winter. 

For  every-day  use,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  use  of 
a  family  a  week  may  be  cooked  at  once,  and  afterwards 
eateu  cold  or  warmed  over.    We  beg  of  those  who  use 


this  excellent  frtiit  to  try  what  cooking  will  do  for  it. 
It  has  been  eaten  half-cooked  long  enough.  It  never 
should  be  dished  until  dry  enough  to  be  taken  from  the 
dish  to  the  plates  with  a  fork  instead  of  a  spoon. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Take  one  dozen  of  ripe  tomatoes,  put 
them  into  a  stone  jar,  stand  them  in  a  cool  oven  uniil 
quite  tender.  When  cold,  take  the  skins  and  stalks  from 
them,  mix  the  pulp  in  the  liquor  which  you  will  find  in 
the  jar,  but  do  not  strain  it,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
best  powdered  ginger,  a  dessertspoonful  of  salt,  a  head  of 
garlic  chopped  fine,  twotablespoonfula  of  vinegar,  a  des- 
sertspoonful of  Chili  vinegar  or  a  little  Cayenne  pepper. 
Put  into  small-mouthed  sauce  bottles,  sealed.  Kept  ia 
a  cool  place,  it  will  keep  good  for  years.  It  is  ready  for 
use  as  soon  as  made,  but  the  flavor  is  better  after  a  week 
or  two.  Should  it  not  appear  to  keep,  turn  it  out,  add 
more  ginger;  it  may  require  more  salt  and  Cayenne 
pepper.  It  is  a  long-tried  receipt,  a  great  improvement 
to  curry.  The  skins  should  be  put  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  with  a  little  of  the  difi'erent  ingredients,  as  they 
are  useful  for  hashes  or  stews. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — Slice  the  tomatoes  into  a  tinned 
saucepan;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  place  bits 
of  butter  over  the  top ;  put  on  the  lid  close,  aud  stew 
twenty  minutes.  After  this,  stir  them  frequently,  let- 
ting them  stew  till  well  done;  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
vinegar  is  an  improvement.  This  is  excellent  with 
roast  beef  or  mutton. 

Tomato  Preserves.— Take  the  round  yellow  variety  , 
as  soon  as  ripe,  scald  and  peel ;  then  to  seven  pounds  of 
tomatoes  add  seven  pounds  of  white  sugar,  aud  let  them 
stand  over  night ;  take  the  tomatoes  out  of  the  sugar,  and 
boil  the  syrup,  removing  the  scum  ;  put  in  the  tomatoes, 
and  boil  gently  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  remove  the 
fruit  again,  aud  boil  until  the  syrup  thickens.  On  cool- 
ing, put  the  fruit  into  jars,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  it, 
and  add  a  few  slices  of  lemon  to  each  jar,  and  you  will 
have  something  to  please  the  taste  of  the  most  iastidiouB. 

To  Pickle  Tomatoes. — Always  use  those  which  are 
thoroughly  ripe.  The  small  round  ones  are  decidedly 
the  best.  Do  not  prick  them,  as  most  receipt-books  diiect. 
Let  them  lie  in  strong  brine  three  or  four  days,  then  put 
them  down  in  layers  in  your  jars,  mixing  with  them 
small  onions  and  pieces  of  horseradish  ;  then  pour  on  the 
vinegar  (cold),  which  should  be  first  spiced  as  for  pep- 
pers ;  let  there  be  a  spice-bag  to  throw  into  eveiy  pot. 
Cover  them  carefully,  and  set  them  by  in  the  cellar  for 
a  full  month  before  using. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Take  ripe  tomatoes,  and  scald  them 
jost  sufficieut  to  allow  you  to  take  oft' the  skin;  then  let 
them  stand  for  a  day,  covered  with  salt ;  straiu  them  tho- 
roughly to  remove  the  seeds  ;  then  to  every  two  quarts, 
add  three  ounces  of  cloves,  two  of  black  pepper,  two  nut- 
megs, and  a  very  little  Cayenne  pepper,  with  a  little  salt ; 
boil  the  liquor  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  let  it  cool  and 
settle  ;  add  a  pint  of  the  best  cider  vinegar,  after  which 
bottle  it,  corking  and  sealing  it  tightly.  Keep  it  always 
in  a  cool  place. 

Another  way. — Take  one  bushel  of  tomatoes,  and  boil 
them  until  they  are  soft ;  squeeze  them  through  a  fine 
wire  sieve,  and  add  half  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  one  pint 
aad  a  half  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  Cayenne  pepper,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  black  pepper,  five  heads  of  garlic  skinned 
and  separated  ;  mix  together,  and  boil  about  three  hours; 
or  until  reduced  to  about  one-half;  then  bottle,  without 
straining. 
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illSCKLLAN'KOf S    COOKI>*G. 

Otstbb  Patties.— Take  of  oysters  sufficient  for  the 
patties  jou  may  want,  strain  the  liqnor  and  retarD  it  to 
them,  lulx  them  with  very  fine  bread-crumbs  nntil  they 
are  of  a  proper  thickne^^K,  add  a  little  scalded  cream,  and 
bcaRon  the  whole  with  peppvr,  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper, 
warm  it  in  a  sancepan  till  it  Uei^ins  to  simmer;  when 
cold,  put  it  in  the  paste,  and  bako  it  in  the  tshape  of 
biuall  mince  pie^;,  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  beards 
and  horny  parts  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  oyster  cut 
into  two  or  three  pieces. 

Teal  or  Lamb  Tksdoks.— When  the  tendons  are  cat, 
they  are  to  be  braised  in  good  broth  three  or  four  houre, 
with  a  slice  of  bacon  above  and  below  each.  Then 
make  a  rich  puree  sauce  of  a»paraL,'ns,  peas,  or  anything 
7 oa  choose  to  rub  through  a  sieve;  glaze  the  tendons, 
r.nd  lay  them  round  the  dish,  the  sauce  in  the  middle. 
I'-^is  stowed  in  a  rich  sauce  are  equally  good,  or  you 
liny  iserve  them  on  spinach. 

TflALB  Ca.vxon  oe  Col  Caxxos.— Sieam  the  potatoes 
in  very  little  tvater,  then  mash  them  with  a  fork  ;  in  the 
f^ame  saucepan  have  ready  some  greens,  boiled  and 
chopped  very  fine,  aud  some  finely  chopped  onions,  raw  ; 
nix  them  in  the  sancepan  with  the  mashed  potatoes, 
sdd  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  piece  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut ;  mix  well,  heat  over  the  fire,  and 
dish. 

To  Stew  Pioeoxs. — Take  care  that  they  are  quite  fresh, 
and  carefully  cropped,  drawn,  and  washed;  then  soak 
them  half  an  hoar.  In  the  mean  time,  cut  a  hard  white 
cabbage  in  slices  (as  if  for  pickling)  into  water ;  drain  it, 
and  then  boil  it  in  milk  and  water ;  drain  it  ag^ain,  and 
lay  some  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan.  Put  the  pi- 
geons upon  it,  but  first  season  them  well  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  cover  them  with  the  remainder  of  the  cab- 
bage. Add  a  little  broth,  aud  stew  gently  tilt  the  pigeons 
are  tender;  then  put  among  them  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  cream,  and  a  piece  of  bntter  and  flour  for  thickening. 
AAer  a  boil  or  two,  serve  the  birds  in  the  middle,  and 
the  cabbage  placed  round  them. 

To  Bboil  Pigeons.— -After  cleaning,  split  the  backs, 
pepper  and  salt  them,  and  broil  them  very  nicely  ;  pour 
over  them  either  stewed  or  pickled  mushrooms  in  melted 
'butter,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

CcRRT  OF  Lamb,  Rabbit,  or  Veai,,  all  Uncooked. — 
Cut  all  the  meat  from  the  bone  ;  stew  the  latter  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint;  cut  the  meat  in  slices, 
pepper  aud  salt  it,  and  fry  it  with  butter  till  it  is  light 
brown  ;  put  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
two  onions  finely  chopped,  into  an  oval  iron  stewpan  ; 
put  this  pan  over  the  fire,  and  let  the  onions  fry  till  also 
of  a  light  brown  ;  put  the  meat  in  the  pan  ;  mix  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with  half  a  pint  of  the  stock; 
strain  it  over  the  meat,  stir  all  up  together,  and  stew  for 
ten  minutes  ;  add,  according  to  the  meat,  or  of  the  flavor 
required,  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half  an  ounce  of 
curry  powder  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Chutnee  sauce,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  ;  stir  this  and  the  meat  toge- 
ther; and  if  the  latter  is  from  five  to  six  pounds,  stew 
it  gently  for  three  hours ;  if  rabbits,  ouly  au  hour  and 
a  half. 

Matonaipe. — A  fine  sauce  for  eating  with  cold  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  or  for  pouring  over  salad.  Two  fresh 
yolks  of  unboiled  eggs,  half  a  saltspoonful,  or  rather 
more,  of  salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne,  a  third  of  a  pint  of 
oil,  two  table«>poonful5  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
cold  water,  an  onion.    Put  into  a  large  basin  the  yolks 


only  of  two  large,  fresh  eggs;  beat  them  and  strain; 
add  a  little  salt  and  Cayenne  ;  stir  these  well  together, 
then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salad  oil,  and  work  the  mix- 
ture round  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  appears  like 
cream;  pour  in  by  slow  degrees  nearly  liuU  a  ]nnt  of 
oil,  continuing  at  each  interval  to  work  tlio  t^amo  as  at 
flr^^t,  until  it  assumes  the  smoothness  of  cu!<tard,  and  not 
a  particle  of  oil  remains  visible ;  then  add  a  conple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  plain  or  tarragon  vineiriir,  and  one  of 
cold  water  to  whiten  the  sauce;  a  very  tiny  onion, 
shaved,  finely  chopped,  and  bruised  with  the  point  of  A 
knifo  ;  add  all  together. 

Otsteb  Pie. — Take  seventv-five  oysters,  and  examine 
them  well  that  no  piece  of  shell  remains;  pour  iho 
liqnor  off  them,  strain  it,  but  do  not  add  it  to  the  pS© 
nntil  all  the  other  ingredients  are  in.  Boil  two  eggs 
until  hard,  chop  up  the  yolks  very  fine,  and  mix  them 
up  with  one-quarter  pound  of  crumb  of  bread,  seasoned 
with  a  little  mace,  Cayenne,  salt,  and  pepper.  Have  a 
deep  pie-dish  ready*,  put  a  layer  of  oysters  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  then  a  layer  of  the  eggs,  bread-crumbs,  and  season- 
ing, and  some  small  lumps  of  butter  ;  then  another  layer 
of  oysters,  and  so  on,  until  your  dish  is  full  and  the  oys- 
teis  are  all  used  up  ;  then  add  the  liquor,  aud  cover  it 
over  with  a  paste.    It  must  be  lightly  and  quickly  baked. 

CAKES,   PUDDINGS,   ETC. 

To  Make  Fanct  Biscl'its. — Take  one  pound  of  al- 
monds, one  pound  of  sugar,  and  some  orange-flower 
water.  Pound  the  almonds  very  fine,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  orange-flower  water;  when  they  are  perfectly 
smooth  to  the  touch,  put  them  in  a  small  pan,  with  flour 
sifted  through  a  silk  sieve;  put  the  pau  on  a  slow  Are, 
and  dry  the  paste  till  it  does  not  stick  to  the  fingers  ; 
move  it  well  from  the  bottom  to  prevent  its  burning; 
then  take  it  off,  and  roll  it  into  small  round  fillets,  to 
make  knots,  rings,  etc.,  aud  cut  it  into  various  shapes; 
make  an  icing  of  different  colors,  dip  one  side  of  them  in 
it,  and  set  them  on  wire  gratings  to  drain.  They  may 
be  varied  by  strewing  over  them  colored  pistachios,  or 
colored  almonds,  according  to  fancy. 

Orange  Ccstard. — Boil  the  juice  of  twelve  orauges 
with  a  little  of  the  rinds,  and  sugar  to  your  taste.  Strain 
it,  and  when  cold  add  a  pint  of  cream  and  the  yolks  of 
twelve  eggs.  Siir  all  together  over  a  slow  fire  until  it 
thickens. 

Boiled  Rice  Pcddinq.— Swell  a  large  cupful  of  rice  in 
milk  until  it  is  quite  soft,  then  mix  with  it  two  eggs, 
milk  and  cream  sufficient  to  make  it  very  thin.  Butter 
a  mould  well,  stone  some  raisins  and  stick  them  over  the 
mould.  Add  currants  and  sugar  to  the  rice.  Fill  tho 
mould  and  tie  it  over  and  boil  it.  Before  sending  it  to 
table,  pour  a  custard  round  the  pudding. 

Almond  Icing. — I  think  the  following  a  good  receipt 
for  icing  cakes:  Take  some  blanched  sweet  almonds, 
and  beat  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  litle  ro.se  or  orange- 
flower  water  (to  prevent  them  from  oiling),  sufficient  to 
form  a  layer  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  cake.  Let  it  dry  !a 
a  slow  oven  ;  frost  with  pounded  lump  sugar  and  white 
of  egg.    This  must  be  dried  in  the  same  manner. 

Gingerbread  Pcdding. — Haifa  pound  of  treacle,  half 
a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  suet  chopped  fine,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  ginger.  These  ingredients  "* 
must  be  all  mixed  well  together  and  boiled  four  hours. 
Should  any  be  left,  cut  it,  when  cold,  into  slices  about 
half  an  inch  thick  and  fry  them;  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
ferred thus  arranged  to  when  it  Is  fresh. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glossing  Linrn. — Inquiry  is  frequently  made  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  putting  a  gloss  on  linen  collars  and 
shirt-bosoms  like  that  on  new  linen.  This  gloss,  or 
enamel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  produced  mainly  by 
f.iction  with  a  warm  iron,  and  may  be  put  on  linen  by 
almost  any  person.  The  linen  to  be  glazed  receives  as 
much  strong  starch  as  it  is  possible  to  charge  it  with, 
then  it  is  dried.  To  each  pound  of  starch  a  piece  of 
sperm,  parafflne,  or  white  wax,  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, is  usually  added.  When  ready  to  be  ironed,  the 
linen  is  laid  upon  the  table  and  moistened  very  slightly 
on  the  surface  with  a  clean  wet  cloth.  It  is  then  ironed 
in  the  nsnal  way  with  a  flatiron,  and  is  ready  for  the 
glossing  operation.  For  this  purpose  a  peculiar  heavy 
flatiron,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  polished  as  bright 
as  a  mirror,  is  used.  It  is  pressed  firmly  upou  the  linen, 
and  robbed  with  much  force,  and  this  frictional  action 
puts  on  the  gloss.  "Elbow  grease"  is  the  principal 
secret  connected  with  the  art  of  glossing  linen. 

To  Clean  Paint.— Smear  a  piece  of  flannel  in  com- 
mon whiting,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  common  paste 
in  warm  water.  Rub  the  surface  to  be  cleaned  quite 
briskly,  and  wash  off  with  pure  cold  water.  Grease  spots 
will  in  this  way  be  almost  instantly  removed,  as  well 
as  other  filth,  and  the  paint  will  retain  its  brilliancy  and 
beauty  unimpaired. 

Preserving  Skins  wjtr  the  Hair  on. — The  following 
simple  mode  of  curing  skins  will  make  them  as  good 
as  if  regularly  tanned:  Stretch  the  skin  tightly  and 
smoothly  upon  a  board,  hair  side  down,  and  tack  it  by 
the  edges  to  its  place.  Scrape  off  the  loose  flesh  and  fat 
with  a  blunt  knife,  and  work  in  chalk  freely,  with  plenty 
of  hard  rubbing.  When  the  chalk  begins  to  powder  and 
fall  off,  remove  the  skin  from  the  board,  rub  in  plenty 
of  powdered  alum,  wrap  up  closely,  and  keep  it  in  a 
dry  place  for  a  few  days.  By  this  means  it  will  be  made 
pliable,  and  will  retain  the  hair. 

Plants  in  Bedrooms. — Some  persons  are  so  fond  of 
odoriferous  plants  and  flowers  as  to  have  them  in  their 
bed-chamber.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  practice  at  night, 
many  of  them  being  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  the 
senses  entirely.  Even  plants  not  in  flower,  and  without 
fcmell,  injure  the  air  daring  the  night  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  by  impregnating  it  with  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  A  melancholy  proof  of  this,  recorded  by 
Dr.  Carry,  occurred  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  Bedford- 
shire. Mr.  Shcrbrook  having  frequently  had  his  pinery 
robbed,  the  gardener  determined  to  sit  up  and  watch. 
lie  accordingly  posted  himself,  with  a  loaded  fowling- 
piece,  in  the  greenh^iuse,  where  it  is  supposed  he  fell 
asleep,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  dead  upon  the 
ground,  with  all  the  appearance  of  suffocation,  evidently 
occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  mephitic  gas  from  the 
plants  during  the  night.  Instances  of  men  having  slept 
in  woods  during  the  night,  and  being  fouud  dead  in  the 
morning,  are  not  uncommon. 

Transfer  Ink. — Mastic  in  tears,  four  ounces;  shell- 
lac,  six  ounces  ;  Venice  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  melt 
together;  add  wax,  half  a  pound  ;  tallow,  three  ounces. 
When  dissolved,  further  add  hard  tallow  soap  in  shav- 
ings, three  ounces  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  combined,  add 
lampblack,  two  ounces.  Mix  well,  cool  a  little,  and  then 
pour  it  into  moulds.  This  ink  is  rubbed  down  with  a 
little  water  in  a  cup  or  saucer,  in  the  same  way  as  water- 
color  cakes.  In  winter  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed near  the  fire. 


The  following  plan  of  treating  fruit  trees  is  now 
practised  with  much  success :  Place  a  pail  of  water  close 
to  the  tree,  and  twist  a  piece  of  soft  rope  or  hemp  two  or 
three  times  round  the  stem,  letting  the  two  ends  remain 
in  the  pail,  which  ought  to  be  filled  regularly  every 
morning.  This  supplies  a  gentle  and  continued  moistare 
to  the  tree,  which  is  of  great  advantage  to  it,  and  renderE 
any  other  attention  unnecessary. 

To  Season  Earthenware  and  Iron. — It  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  new  earthenware  into  cold  water,  letting  it  heat 
gradually  till  it  boil,  then  letting  it  cool.  B,  own  earth- 
enware especially  may  be  toughened  in  this  way.  A 
little  rye  or  wheat  bran,  thrown  in  while  it  is  boiling, 
will  preserve  the  glazing  from  being  injured  hj  acid  or 
salt.  New  iron  should  be  gradually  heated  at  first,  as 
it  is  apt  to  crack. 

CONTKIBUTED   RECEIPTS. 

To  Clean  Feathers  for  Beds.— Mix  well  a  gallon  ot 
clear  water  with  a  pound  of  quick-lime  ;  when  the  lime 
is  well  dissolved,  let  it  settle,  and  pour  off  the  lime- 
water  ;  put  the  feathers  in,  adding  two  gallons  of  water  ; 
stir  the  feathers  occasionally,  let  them  ren.ain  in  the 
water  three  or  four  days,  then  squeeze  them  out  and 
wash  them  well  in  a  tubful  of  clean  water,  then  squeeze 
them  out  and  put  them  in  nets  or  mosquito  nets,  and 
loosely  tie  them  up,  hang  them  up  to  dry;  when  they 
begin  to  come  through  the  nets,  tie  a  sheet  loosely 
around  them,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  air  and  sun  to 
dry  ;  open  them  occasionally,  and  pull  them  apart.  The 
process  will  be  complete  in  about  three  weeks. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  Marbl'e. — Make  a  paste  of 
whiting  and  alcohol,  and  cover  the  stain  ;  let  it  remain 
on  until  dry,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  warm  water  and 
soap. 

Sewing  on  Black  Cloth. — To  remedy  the  difficulty 
which  persons  with  defective  eyes  experience  when 
sewing  on  black  cloth  at  night,  pin  or  baste  a  strip  of 
white  paper  on  the  seam  of  black  cloth  to  be  operated 
upon  ;  then  sew  through  the  pai)er  and  cloth,  and  when 
the  seam  is  completed,  the  paper  may  be  torn  off. 

Cpp  Cake. — Four  cups  of  flour,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one 
cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  cream,  four  eggs,  one  nutmeg, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratns,  one  cup  of  raisins,  and 
one  of  currants. 

Loaf  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  three  eggs,  one  cup  I 
sugar,  one  butter,  one  pound  of  raisins,  half  a  pound  off 
currants,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rose-water,  nutmeg,  one 
cup  of  cream,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus. 

Seed  Cakes. — One  cup  of  cream,  one  of  sugar,  one  egg,  1 
and  caraway  seeds;  mix  and  roll  out.  1 

White  Soap.— Take  a  pound  box  (a  sheet-iron,  not  a 
tin  one)  of  the  Concentrated  Lye,  knock  off  the  lid  care- 
fully, acd  throw  box  and  contents  into  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water.     Next  morning  add  two  gallons  more, 
and  when  the  whole  is  boiling,  throw  into  it  four  and  am 
half  pounds  of  clean  fat ;  boil  gently  for  two  hours  andl 
ten  minutes,  then  sprinkle  into  it  a  half  pint  of  salt,  and' 
boil  for  thirty-five  minutes  longer;  add  a  half  gallon 
of  hot  water,  and  boil  again  for  ten  minutes  ;  then  pour 
it  into  a  wet  tub  or  box.     The  next  morning  cut  the 
soap  into  cakes  with  a  twine. 

The  quality  of  the  soap  will  be  improved  by  the  addi-l 
tion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  borax.  I 

The  soap  should  be  allowed  to  harden  before  u^iug  ;* 
turn  over  the  cakes  and  expose  them  to  theair  to  promote 
the  drying. 


fU'tuts'  KaliU. 


HAPriXESS— AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  IT. 

0  happiness  !  our  beinir's  end  and  aim, 

Good,  pli-asure,  ease,  conteul — wliate'er  thy  name; 
1         Tliat  -sunK'thint;  still  which  prompts  the  eteraaL  sigh, 
I  For  which  wo  bear  lo  live,  or  dare  to  die ; 

Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropd  below, 

Say  ia  what  mortal  soil  thou  delga'st  to  grow  7— Pope. 

Is  the  homes  of  the  good  and  loving,  where  the  heart 
affections  are  so  purlfled  by  faith  in  God,  and  bo  bright- 
ened by  hopes  of  heaven  that  the  humble  door  of  the 
Lowliest  earthly  dwelling-place  opens  up  and  out  to  the 
_.ites  of  the  "Celestial  City"— in  such  homes  there  is 
happiness.  Yes,  in  such  a  home  there  must  be  happi- 
I  ness,  because  the  dwellers  there  have  a  real  desire  to 
know  the  right  aud  do  the  good  ;  they  feel  warm  grati- 
tude to  God  for  all  His  blessings,  and  yield  sweet  sub- 
mission to  the  sorrows  that,  in  tho  righteous  laws  of 

*  His  divine  appointment  must  come  to  all  the  homes  on 
!         earth. 

Labor,  pain,  death,  are  the  lot  of  fallen  humanity,  in- 
herited as  tho  penalty  of  man's  first  disnhedience,  and 
I         therefore  inevitable;  but  these  inflictions  will  not  de- 
j         stroy   the  earthly   happiness   of    those   who   sincerely 
believe  in  God's  Word,  rely  on  His  promises,  enjoy  tho 

•  hope  of  His  love  and  strive  to  do  His  will.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  happiness  to  see  or  read  of 
the  fldelity  which  faith  in  God  brings  to  the  heart  of 
true  believers;  they  can  draw  crystal  waters  of  happi- 
ness from  the  deepest,  ay.  the  darkej-t  wells  of  sorrow. 
This  shows  the  power  of  the  heart  to  be  far  stronger  and 
more  creative  than  tho  power  of  the  mind.  Learned 
men,  by  the  exercise  of  intellect,  have  discovered  that 
coal  and  diamond  are  identical  in  substance;  they  have 
coal  in  plenty,  but  with  all  their  knowledge  and  inire- 
Duity  have  never  been  able  to  transmute  this  substance 
into  even  the  smallest  diamond. 

The  real  Christian,  tanght  by  tho  love  of  God  iu  his 
heart,  believes  and  knows  that  afflictions,  to  those  who 
trust  in  the  Saviour's  love,  areble.-jsings  in  disguise,  and 
this  faith  does  transraate  his  sorrows  into  that  submis- 
sive adoration  which  ends  in  songs  of  ji>y,  that  by  this 
purifying  process  the  dross  of  selfishness  has  been  elim- 
inated from  his  character,  and  his  soul  enriched  with 
the  pure  diamond  of  Charity,  which  hasheenablcto  pour 
out  its  blessings  to  other  moui'ncrs  who  needed  all 
thiugs. 

Such  an  example  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  stu- 
died by  every  lady  who  wishes  to  be  happy.  Woman 
must  have  htem  her  home  or  she  will  fail  miserably  in 
all  her  efforts  after  happiness.  No  devices  of  humaa  in- 
genuity, no  appliances  of  wealth,  nn  pomp  of  power,  no 
resources  of  learning  can  secure  this  homo  happiness; 
it  mu!*t  be  made  with  and  by  tiie  heart.  An  example 
will  bettor  explain  onr  meaning  than  pages  of  descrip- 
tion ;  80  we  will  give  a  few  photoirraphs  from  a  book 
which  all  our  friends  "would  be  better  and  wiser  for 
examiaing. 

God  gives  us  love.     Somethini>  to  love 

He  lends  us  ;  but  when  lovo  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  aud  love  is  left  alone.-^TENXTsOK. 


AGNES  AND  THE  LITTLE  KET.* 

(WRITTE.V  Br  HER   PATHIIR.) 

Slercy,  encouraging  thought. 

Gives  ever  affliction  a  grace. — Cowpfb. 

The  grace,  which  Divine  Mercy  gives  to  the  afilicted, 
who  truly  turn  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Mercies,  was  never 
portrayed  more  beautifully  than  in  this  heart  history  of 
grieving  and  of  comforting.  It  begins  with  a  sweet 
strain  of  memory  that  will  move  the  soul  of  every  parent 
who  has  watched  in  joy  or  in  sorrow  over  a  sleeping 
infant.     What  a  lovely  picture  this  is  : — 

"She  was  not  quite  one  year  old.  I  cannot  venture  to 
describe  her.  My  heart  swells  and  is  ready  t^i  break  at 
the  thunght  of  *oine  sweeS.  touching  feainie,  some  win- 
some w.iy,  the  posture  and  motion  of  her  hands  or  feet, 
her  inarticulate  noises  with  her  lips,  the  pres.suie  of  her 
mouth  against  our  cheeks,  that  being  as  far  as  .she  had 
advanced  in  kissing.  Sights  of  her  asleep,  when  her 
mother  and  I  stood  over  her  with  lamp  in  hand,  are  as 
deeply  stamped  on  my  miud  as  views  iu  the  Alps.  I 
c  luld  tell  you  every  dimple  which  we  detected  as  she 
lay  on  her  back,  a  knee  or  aa  arm  disengaged  from  her 
clothing.  All  her  mimicry  of  sounds  ami  of  motions, 
aud  her  little  feats,  which  astonished  herself  and  made 
us  shout ;  her  morning  bath,  she  a  little  image,  with  her 
very  straight  back,  plashing  the  water  with  her  feet;  and 
other  nameless  things,  rai-e  the  questiun  and  leave  it  iu 
doubt,  whether  I  wish  there  were  more  of  them  to  re- 
member, or  whether  it  is  well  for  me  that  she  had  been  ■ 
developed  no  more.  Human  bliss  arrives  at  perfection 
as  frequently  in  such  scenes  and  experiences,  as  when 
we  have  made  calculations  for  happiness;  indeed  we 
are  never  more  happy  than  during  tho  little  sudden 
tournaments  of  love  with  a  young  child  ;  aud  tlie  man 
who  has  a  wife  and  child,  supplying  him  with  tlie.ve  in- 
advertent pleasures,  will  find  in  the  retrospect  that  he 
was  most  happy  when  he  least  suspected  it.  TV)  tnow 
icfun  ice  h/ive.  in  possessv'n  the  Twana  o/true  hnppinetss, 
owl  to  rtjmcf.  in  it,  and  ff-il  aatixfud,  is  rare.  Would 
that  I  had  thought  moreof  this  when  my  little  child  was 
with  me."  Pp.  9-10. 

Such  are  the  reflections  of  a  grave  clergyman,  who 
holds  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  esteem  and  love  of 
those  who  can  rightly  estimate  the  worth  of  eminent 
talents,  united  with  great  scholarly  attainments,  both 
devoted,  with  fervent  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  to  the 
service  of  Christ  our  Saviour  in  the  way  His  divine 
Gospel  enjoins.  Are  not  his  suggestions  as  wise  in  iheir 
reasoning  to  the  mind  of  the  good  father  as  they  are  ten- 
der and  trne  to  the  deepest,  sweetest  feelings  of  the  loving 
mother's  heart?  One  other  scene  from  the  little  span  of 
Agnes's  life,  when  she  was  with  her  pareuts  at  the  din- 
ner table  (pp.  29-30)  :— 

"She  (the  baby)  was  regularly  brought  in  with  the 
dessert,  tied  Into  her  hii:h  chair,  and  th*'n  began  the 
chief  pleasure  of  our  meal.  Her  little  Innly  w.is  kept  in 
exultant  action;  tlie  table  was  thumped  and  beaten; 
and,  as  the  things  rattl^-d,  she  felt  encourii^'od  tu  p<iund 
the  mure.  The  orangt's  excited  her  desire  ;  and,  reach- 
ina'  and  stretching  after  them  witli  a  straining  noise  in 
her  throat,  her  face  w-oild  crow.red,  till  ln*r  determina- 
tion was  soothed  by  her  effort  to  s^y  "  plea'-e,"  or  some- 
thing which  was  as  an  equivalent,  whi-n  her  efforts  to 
fjrasp  and  hold  the  orange,  which  was  rolled  towards 
her,  proving,  literally,  fruitl«^ss,  she  made  us  laugh  at 
her,  she  striving  to  laugh  as  loud  as  we." 

"Sometimes  I  looked  at  her  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 
Mine,  indeed,  she  was  ;  but  in  what  a  subordinate  sense! 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


That  perfect  frame,  that  wondrous  mind,  that  immortal 
destiny,  often  made  me  shrink  into  nothingness  at  the 
cuQtemplation  of  her — feeling  that  God,  in  making  her, 
haii  rolled  a  sphere  into  an  urbit  which  is  measureless, 
making  it  touch  mine,  but  having  a  path  of  its  own, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  iu  that  of  another,  not 
r^en  in  tliat  of  au  earthly  parent.  I  was  glad  that  there 
was  an  infinite  God  to  possess  this  luflnite  treasure,  and 
(Ninir.il  it ;  for  it  was  too  much  for  me.  My  enjoyment 
•if  her  was  often  overshadowed  by  these  thoughts.  Still 
>lic  was  to  me  a  perfect  joy.  Her  beautifully  unfolding 
life  left  me  nothing  to  desire. 

"  But  tlie  de.'^troyer  came.  It  had  been  an  exceedingly 
hot  summer,  and  cholera  infantum  began  to  waste  the 
little  face  and  frame.  \Ve  saw  lliat  she  must  die;  we 
nevertheless  mainiamed  a  cheei  fulness  of  feeling  which 
afterwards  seemed  to  us  unnatural;  but  no  doubt  was 
kindly  given  to  bear  ua  through  the  trial." 

"  I  fear  that  some  of  you  will  smile  if  I  say  she  seemed 
to  me  the  sweetest  little  thing  that  ever  died  ;  that,  as 
•<he  lay  in  her  last  sleep,  no  sight  conld  be  quite  !*o  beau- 
tiful and  touching  ;  that  tho  loss  of  a  child  never,  pro- 
bably, awoke  such  teudorness  of  love  and  grief  Suffer 
me  at  least  to  think  so  without  debate."  Pp.  11-12. 

The  deep  misery  of  the  first  hours  of  bereavement  is 
most  touchingly  painted,  and  the  sweet  uses  of  that  sor- 
row turning  to  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  and  submit- 
ting to  the  will  of  "  our  Father  in  heaven,"  which  faith 
was  the  inspiring  source  of  services  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy to  every  mourning  heart  that  needed  such  relief, 
are  drawn  with  a  life  and  fervor  that  cannot  fail  to  move 
all  who  read  with  the  warmest  interest.  Their  own 
sorrow  made  them  love  all  who  were  grieving  ;  and,  as 
ihe  father  remarks^ 

"When  we  love  God,  I  do  believe  afflictions  make  us 
love  Him  more.  We  cannot  be  stationary  in  our  feelings 
towards  God  in  times  of  great  sorrow  ;  we  either  go 
hack  from  Him,  and  are  cold  towards  Him,  which  is  a 
drf-adfnl  siirn;  or  we  cling  to  Him,  and  say:  *Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?'" 

In  the  Middle  Ages  many  good  Christians  thought  a 
Ufe  of  piety  was  best  attained  by  seclusion  from  the 
world,  by  living  in  deserts,  in  natural  solitudes,  aud  in 
solitary  cells.  In  our  modern  days  the  reverse  of  wrong 
has  by  some  "fanatics  of  a  foolery"  been  taken  for  right, 
and  not  a  few  enthusiasts  in  this  Socialistic  philosophy 
have  sought  to  organize  what  we  may  call  Gregnrimts 
Hi/mts  by  living  together  in  phalansteries,  with  a  com- 
rannity  of  goods  and  labors.  These  experiments  have 
fvignally  failed  in  promoting  happines.s.  Experience 
proves  that  God's  institution  of  family  life  Is  not  only 
the  happiest  in  this  world,  but  tho  most  salutary  to 
ripen  the  soul  for  heaven. 

See  the  Chiistian  husband  and  wife  in  the  little  bonk 
wc  have  been  commending.  It  is  no  fancy  sketch,  hut 
the  real  experience  of  fact^  and  feelings.  How  they  lead 
"ach  other  to  "brighter  worlds!"  How  vainly  would 
that  tender  sympathy  ui  sorrow,  that  striving  for  tlie 
comfort  and  improvement  of  one  another  be  sought  for 
by  the  eremite  in  his  hermitage,  the  worldling  at  his 
club,  or  the  Socialist  in  his  cold,  unsympathetic  crowd  ! 
ifany  experiments  have  been  made,  are  now  being  made 
by  vain  man  in  his  philosophical,  sensual,  or  mystical 
puisnit  of  happiness;  but  if  he  wonld  enjoy  the  best 
felicity  of  which  his  nnturo  is  capable  he  mnst  come 
back  to  the  Bible  standard  and  its  teachings. 

These  eternal  truthS' were  set  forth  last  month  in  the 
burning  words  of  Genius  from  the  great  poem  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  which  we  counselled  our  friends  to  read  at- 
tentively. Now  we  would  entreat  them  to  place  "  Agnes 
and  the  little  Key"  on  their  list  of  mruit  haves  when  they 
(hink  of  book-5  which  they  have  not  read.  It  was  writ- 
ten particularly  for  the  bereaved  ;  but  the  lessons  it  in- 
culcates will  be  of  universal  benefit.     Besides,  there  are 


few  families  exempted  from  the  lot  of  mourners  or  sym- 
pathizers with  those  who  weep  for  the  "gathered  flow- 
ers" of  the  household  garden.  The  book  is  written  with 
simple  beauty,  the  style  exactly  suited  to  the  narrative. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  now  open  in  our  city. 
We  gave,  last  year,  an  elaborate  article  on  this  Academy. 
It  deserves  to  be  highly  praised,  not  only  for  the  earnes-t 
and  steady  progress  which  it  shows  in  this  science  of 
creating  the  beautiful,  but  for  the  opportunities  it  offers 
to  all  who  desire  to  examine  these  creations  of  genius 
and  enjoy  the  healthful  pleasures  which  a  cultivated 
taste  for  the  perfections  of  art  confers  on  the  intelligent 
observer. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  best  productions 
among  the  new  pictures  are  the  work  of  women.  "Tire 
Wheat  Field,"  by  Miss  Fidelia  Bridges,  is  a  sweet  reve- 
rie of  Nature,  where  we  see  flowers,  weeds,  and  the 
golden  wheat-ears  growing  together  in  the  beauty  of 
contrast  that  makes  a  perfect  harmony  of  forms  and  tinti. 

Miss  Henriette  Ronner  has  several  good  pictures;  the 
best — indeed,  a  real  gem  of  its  kind — is  that  of  "The 
Moving,"  or  Dogs  Drawing  a  Wagon.  It  is  a  remark- 
able painting.  Each  dog  has  a  distinctive  character, 
a  different  ajid  admirably  delineated  expression  ;  while 
all  the  details— the  boy  who  is  conductor,  the  wheels, 
the  ground,  the  atmosphere— all  are  executed  in  masterly 
style.  Then,  there  are  some  capital  "poultry  pieces" 
by  Miss  Mary  Smith,  "Tho  Rival  Chiefs"  is  very  good  ; 
and  "Speculation"  and  "Tribulation,"  by  Lilly  M. 
Spencer,  arc  excellent. 

There  are  scores  oflandscapes  worthy  of  praise,  if  we 
only  had  room.  "Among  tho  Clouda  at  Catskill,"  by 
Mr.  E.  D.  Lewis,  is  a  beautiful  picture.  In  this  sultry 
season  it  looks  doubly  attractive.  "The  Path  in  th<» 
Wood,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Richards,  is  finished  with  the 
perfection  of  artistic  taste — that  is,  the  beauties  seem 
nfiiurnl  in  their  loveliness;  we  consider  it  on©  of  the 
best  landscapes  in  the  gallery. 

There  are  some  good  portraits,  but  nothing  remarkable 
in  this  branch  of  art.  The  new  historical  pictures  which 
will  draw  attention  are:  "Christ  Amoug  the  Doctors," 
by  Rothermel,  in  his  characteristic  style,  that  tisually 
brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  picture  by  the  variety  of 
personages  introduced,  each  actor  strongly  marked  in 
lijs  countenance  or  costume.  "Zeisberger  Preaching  to 
the  Delawares"  is  a  remarkabio  picture,  which  shows 
much  skill  as  well  as  talent  in  the  artist,  Mr.  Schusselfi. 
He  has  another  picture  of  great  beauty—"  Evangeline" — 
in  the  gallery. 

In  sculpture  we  noticed  several  beautiful  contribu- 
tions, but  have  only  room  to  note  a  Portrait  Bust  of 
tlie  good  Samaritan,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  a  medallion  like- 
ness of  a  child,  both  by  Broome.  This  is  a  way  of  por- 
traying the  face  in  which  Mr,  Broomo  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  as  it  is  much  less  expensive  than  a  bust,  he  ie 
likely  to  have  many  sitters.* 


*  In  the  classic  art  of  sculpture  American  genius  leads 
the  world.  In  the  International  Exhibition  now  open 
in  London  there  are  two  statues  which  are  spoken  of 
with  the  highest  admiration.  One  figure  is  that  of  Cleo- 
patra, the  other  a  Sibyl.  The  L>md»n  T'jm^s  says  that 
"nothing  h.-tsentered  into  the  building  which  approaches 
them  iu  originality  of  conception  and  power  of  execu- 
tion." These  woDderTul  figures  are  the  work  of  our 
countryman,  "  the  accomplished  American  sculptor," 
Mr  W.  W.  Story,  sou  of  the  late  eminent  Judge  Story, 
of  Massachusetts. 
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Cpon  the  whole,  we  are  glad  lo  find  that  Philadolpbla 
U  keeping  up  her  roputatiuQ  iu  the  Fine  Arts.  Ouc  fea- 
ture of  the  estahlishineDt  U  to  he  hit'hly  commended — 
the  "School  of  the  Academy;"  and  this,  we  leara,  Is 
very  floarishiug,  both  iu  the  number  of  the  pupiU  aud 
iu  their  progtchu  aud  tiuccec^ 

THE  "SILVER  WEDDING." 

A  BEAi-TiFn,  siirht  is  a  fair  younif  bride, 
A^  she  trustiLi,'Iy  clioKS  to  the  bridegroom's  side. 
While  she  utters  the  vow.  with  unwavering  faith. 
Which  shall  make  her  bis  till  the  hour  of  death. 

And  lofty  emotions  attend  the  hour 

When  the  wealth  uf  manhood's  love  aud  power 

I*  pled:^e(i  as  a  shield  and  a  sure  defence 
That  shall  never  betray  her  confidence. 

But  a  lovelier  eight  is  the  faithful  wife 
To  whom  twenty-flve  years  of  wedded  life 
Have  broui;ht  no  change,  save  a  deepening  glow 
Oi  the  love  that  was  plighted  so  long  ago. 

And  the  noble  one  who  has  been  her  stay, 
And  tenderly  guarded  her  all  the  way, 
Bears  a  holier  ^iiinei  upon  hi«i  brow 
As  he  stands  lo  renew  the  unhroken  vow. 

Then  come  to  the  wedding.  O  fair-bpowed  son  I 
Let  thy  girl-bride  witness  what  iruth  has  won; 
And  say  in  thy  sl'uI  that  the  heart  of  thy  choire. 
As  the  bride  she  beholds,  sUuU  have  cause  to  rejoice. 

O  beautiful  daughter!  thy  dark,  dark  eyes 
^'e'e^  saw  a  m->re  bi^auiiful  vision  arse. 
Oh.  bles!*  ye  the  day  that  the  weddin<:  began, 
And  jive  thy  dear  lUart  untojuet  such  a  mnn. 


MODER.N   DOMESTIC  SEKVICE. 

Thb  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  a  long 
and  able  article  on  the  relations  of  mistress  and  servant 
iu  the  household.  We  gather  from  the  staiemenis  that 
domestic  service  in  England  and  Scotland  is  not  a  matter 
of  pte&snre  to  either  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  that  the 
'■troubles  of  housekeeping,"  which  have  been  thought 
chiefly  indigenous  to  our  American  institutions,  are  uot 
only  felt,  but  that  a  revolution  in  domestic  service  has 
already  gaim»d  such  power  in  the  old  country  that  new 
measures  must  be  adopted,  or  home  comforts,  as  hitherto 
enjoyed,  will  be  in  great  danger  of  sad  changes,  if  not 
deatruction.  The  Reviewer  m»kes  some  sensible  reflec- 
tions at  the  close,  enforcing  duties  on  both  parties,  which 
areas  uecesiia»^y  to  be  observed  in  our  country  as  in  Great 
Britain.  We  have  often  urged  on  our  readers  the  duty 
of  cousideriug  household  management  an  an  of  which 
no  LADT  should  be  ignorant ;  perhaps  the  authuriiy  of 
this  British  writer  may  strengthen  our  views,  so  we  will 
give  his  conclusion  of  the  matter;— 

"In  the  first  place,  it  appears  ludies  should  apply* 
themselves  in  their  youth  or  in  their  early  married  life 
to  the  study  of  household  management,  that  they  may 
at  once  know  what  to  require,  and  obtain  the  respect  of 
their  domestics  by  proving  that  they  are  misiressed  of 
the  art  as  well  as  of  those  who  practise  It. 

"  In  the  next  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  employing 
c^ass  should  exert  themselves  to  se-e  that  some  provision 
is  made  for  the  special  training  of  domestic  servants. 
Matters  cannot  mend  while  the  training  is  left  entirely 
to  the  homblest  class  of  mistresses — the  wives  of  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  the  widows  and  single  ladies  of  small 
means,  who  oinnot  afford  to  take  qualified  servants — at 
a  time  when  service  is  itself  despised  and  disliked  as 
degrading  in  comparison  with  more  independent  indus- 
try. There  must  be  schools  of  cookery,  of  laundry 
Work,  and  of  family  sewing.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  say 


how  nursery  training  and  practice  in  the  housemaid's 
function  are  to  he  provided.  As  for  the  nursery  work, 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  admits  pupils,  not  only  u> 
learn  the  care  uf  the  sick,  but  to  be  trained  In  the  mauiigv- 
ment  of  infants  and  healthy  children.  But  how  many 
such  oppurlunities  exist  in  the  whole  kingdom  *  As  fur 
the  housemaid's  function,  the  attempts  made,  in  the  form 
of  industrial  schools  for  girls,  to  prepare  them  for  service. 
have  not,  thus  far,  been  successful.  They  are  either  left 
empty  or  the  industrial  part  of  the  business  is  shirked. 
Here  and  there  one  hears  of  a  modern  cooking  school,  or 
of  an  ancient  foundation,  where  girls  dressed  in  serge 
frocks  aud  white  tippets  are  professedly  trained  for 
service;  hut  if  such  iustiiulious  were  all  aud  always 
what  they  profess  to  be,  they  would  not  fill  up  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  existing  deficienry,  li  is  for  the 
housewives  of  England  to  consider  what  can  be  done. 
The  greatest  step  taken  will  be  when  we  can  raise  the 
lowest  social  class  into  the  late  position  of  that  which  i^ 
escaping  from  our  command ;  when  we  cau  replenish 
domestic  service  from  schools  which  will  have  rescued 
pauper  and  ragged  children  from  paupeiism  aud  rag- 
gedness.  Meantime,  the  whole  of  society  will  be  of  one 
mind  about  their  share  of  the  case — that  they  have  U" 
right  to  expect  good  domestic  service  unless  they  un- 
derstand it  themselves,  aud  have  provided  means  for  the 
rising  generation  of  domestics  to  undcr!^taud  it  also." 

Woman's  Unios  Mission  Society  of  Axekica,  roK 
Heathen  Lands. — We  have  good  news  for  all  who  aie 
interested  in  this  good  work.  Mrs.  Mason's  eflorls  havr 
been  greatly  blessed  ;  she  was  warmly  welcomed  when 
she  reached  London  ;  English  ladies  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  raised  money  to  aid  the  Mission.  Ocer  a  thou- 
ittind  doU'irs  were  contributed  for  native  teachers  and 
schools  in  Burmab. 

Mrs.  Blason  was  in  Calcutta  at  the  last  dates,  is  now, 
probably,  among  her  de:ir  pupiLs  iu  tlie  Kareu  Mission 
School  for  Girls.  Her  book*  was  to  be  published  iu 
London,  and  her  friends  there  were  confident  of  a  large 
sale.  The  American  publishers  have  already  disposed 
of  a  large  edition,  aud  u  second  scries  is  out.  We  can 
heartily  commend  this  interesting  book.  t>nr  own  "  Ex- 
pectations'' of  selling  many  copies  have  not  yet  been 
realized  ;  but  noWj  when  money  is  so  plentiful,  aud  out 
diMur  l/ilUfy  just  the  price  of  the  buwk,  are  easy  to  trans- 
mit by  mail,  we  hope  to  have  many  orders.  Wo  want 
to  sell  a  hundred  copies  this  year.  And  we  want  a  hun- 
dred new  names  on  our  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Mission. 
The  following  note,  postmarked  I'ortland,  Maine,  in- 
closing oiie  duUta'  from  an  anonymous  contributor,  was 
very  welcome; — 

"  Inclosed,  please  find  one  dollar,  for  the  Kareu  Mis- 
sion, from  a  friend  to  the  cause.^' 

We  hope  to  have  many  .'similar  favor.s  iv  acknowledge 
in  the  Lady's  Book  before  December. 

Miss  S.  J.  Balk's  BoAJtuiNo  axp  Dat  Sphooi.  yov, 
Vui'xu  Ladies,  lS2ti  Ritienhouse  Square,  I'hiladelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liherat 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishment^.  The  mora! 
training  and  the  health  aud  physical  develoj>ment  ot 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 


*  Great  Expectatiouv  Realized:  or,  Civilizing  Moun- 
tain Men.  By  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Mason,  rhiladelphiu ; 
.\mericun  Bai>ti^t  rublication  Society. 
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gobey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


References :  Mrs.  Emma  'Willarii,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Win.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Ilod^e,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  aud  others. 

To  OUR  Correspondents. —Thesearticles  are  accepted: 
"Portrait,  No.  2"— "Ralph  Lester"— "  Romance  of  Old 
Letters" — "'Listen" — "It  makes  no  difference  now" — 
"Reunited" — "Boarding  Round" — and  "Lines." 

We  must  decline  the  foUowiDg  :  "Blind" — "But  a 
Dream"— "The  Battle"—" The  loved  ones gonehefore"— 
"Woman"— "The  Lost"— "The  lost  Ticket"— "  Night" 
— "Self-examination" — "From  a  leaf  in  a.n  Album" — 
"Death"  {some  great  thoughts  and  fine  lines,  hut  not 
finished  poetry)— "  The  lost  Arts"— "A  good  Bargain" 
— "  Song"—"  Benevolence"  (the  writer  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged ;  study,  perseverance,  and  carefulness  to  im- 
prove all  opportunities  for  acquiring  kuowledge,  will 
soon  win  success). 

We  have  other  articles  on  hand.  Several  have  been 
returued.  In  all  cases  where  this  return  is  expected, 
stamps  to  pay  the  postage  should  be  inclosed. 


itnltj)  geprtmeiit. 


iF}-om  HalVs  Journal  of  Healih.) 

USES   OP    ICE. 

In  health  no  one  ought  to  drink  ice  water,  for  it  has 
occasioned  fatal  inflammations  of  the  stomach  aud  bow- 
els, and  sometimes  sudden  death.  The  temptation  to 
drink  it  is  very  great  in  summer;  to  use  it  at  all  with 
i\uy  safety  the  person  should  take  but  a  single  swallow 
at  a  time,  take  the  glass  from  the  lips  for  hitlf  a  miuute, 
then  another  swallow,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  this  way  it  becomes  disagreeable  after  a  few  mouth- 
fuls. 

To  drink  any  ice-cold  liquid  at  meals  retards  digestion, 
cliills  the  body,  and  has  been  known  to  induce  the  most 
dangerous  internal  congestions. 

On  the  other  hand,  ice  itself  may  be  taken  as  freely  as 
possible,  not  ouly  without  injury  but  with  the  most 
striking  advantage  in  dangerous  forms  of  disease.  If 
broken  in  sizes  of  a  pea  or  bean,  and  swallowed  as  freely 
as  practicable,  without  much  chewing  or  crushing  be- 
tween the  tenth,  it  will  often  be  efficient  in  checking 
various  kinds  of  diarrhoea,  and  has  cured  violent  cases 
uf  Asiatic  cholera. 

A  kind  of  cushion  of  powdered  ice  kept  to  the  entire 
scalp,  has  allayed  violent  inflammations  of  the  brain, 
Mud  arrested  fearful  convulsions  induced  by  too  much 
blood  there. 

Water,  as  cold  as  ice  can  make  it,  applied  freely  to  the 
throat,  neck  and  chest,  with  a  sponge  or  cloth,  very 
often  affords  an  almost  miraculous  relief,  and  if  this  be 
followed  by  drinking  copiously  of  the  samfe  ice-cold  ele- 
ment, the  wetted  parts  wiped  dry,  and  the  child  be 
wrapped  up  well  in  the  bed-clothes,  it  falls  into  a  delight- 
ful and  life-giving  slumber. 

All  inflammations,  internal  or  external,  are  promptly 
subdued  by  the  application  of  ice  or  ice  water,  because  it 
is  converted  into  steam  and  rapidly  conveys  away  the 
extra  heat,  and  also  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  part. 

A  piece  of  ice  laid  on  the  wrist  will  often  arrest  vio- 
lent bleeding  of  the  nose. 


HINTS   ABOUT   SUMMER    EXCURSIONS. 

Tlie  meuiis. — To  all,  we  say,  get  in  the  first  place  the 
requisite  funds,  after  having  paid  the  newsman,  the 
milkman,  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  tailor,  and  the 
dress  maker  the  very  last  cent  due ;  for  summer  is  a 
hard  time  for  them  all,  by  reason  of  the  general  decrease 
of  business,  and  how  could  you  enjoy  anything  justly 
with  money  which  belongs  to  them  ? 

Tfie  costume. — Our  wives  and  daughters  lose  three- 
fourths  of  the  pleasures  of  summer  travel  by  the  inex- 
cusable, the  execrable  perversion  of  true  taste  and  com- 
mon seuse,  in  dressing  for  a  rail  car  or  a  steamboat  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  court  reception.  It  does  not  seem 
that  they  have  no  more  seuse  of  the  fitness  of  things  than 
idiots.  Cannot  some  few  gentlemen  have  their  own 
way  for  once,  and  thereby  set  the  fashion  by  dressing  in 
the  families  for  a  summer  travel  in  plain,  substantial 
garments,  allowing  no  member  anything  beyond  what 
a  small  carpet-bag  would  contain,  and  which  should  be 
the  sole  article  which  each  one  was  to  take  care  of.  Let 
ns  all  "put  ourselves  upon  our  behavior,"  and  not  on 
our  dress. 

Who  are  henefited.^-To  children  and  young  people, 
spending  the  summer  in  the  country  may  be  made  highly 
advantageous;  but  it  is  questionable '  whether  those 
who  have  passed  forty-five  are  not  better  off  in  their 
own  homes  in  the  city,  enjoying  their  undisturbed  rou- 
tine, and  the  quiet  comfort  which  attaches  to  sameness 
at  the  change  to  the  down  hill  of  life.  To  such,  an  ex- 
cursion for  a  day  or  two  has  its  advantages  ;  but  beyond 
that,  it  is  for  the  most  part,  ordinarily,  a  penance  and  a 
bore,  unless  in  the  few  cases  where  a  "  home"  in  town 
can  be  exchanged  for  a  "home"  in  the  country. 

HINTS  ABOUT  CHILDREN. 

The  moral  teachings  should  commence  with  the  earli- 
est infancy  ;  the  physical  as  soon  as  there  is  bodily  loco- 
motion ;  the  mental,  meaning^  thereby  the  literary,  not 
earlier  than  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year,  not  even  J 
to  the  extent  of  learning  the  alphabet  or  repeating  by  I 
"  rote  ;"  mere  mechanical  memorizing.  This  brain  edu- 
cation is  specially  advised  in  reference  ouly  to  children 
whose  situation  in  life  allows  them  to  study  until  they 
are  twenty-one.  The  children  of  the  poor — those  who 
must  go  to  work  and  earn  something — can  with  safety  be- 
gin at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  for  three  reasons  :— 

First.  They  are  oat  in  the  open  air  nearly  all  the  time 
during  daylig^ht. 

Second.  Their  food  is  plain  and  not  over-abundant. 

Third.  The  early  necessity  that  they  should  do  some- 
thing for  a  living  does  not  allow  time  for  special  brain 
disturbance  ;  and  any  slight  tendencies  in  that  direction 
would  be  counteracted  and  repaired  by  the  constant 
muscular  activities  necessary  to  their  condition.  But 
those  children  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  "get  « 
their  education,"  up  to  the  day  of  entering  their  twenty-  ' 
first  year,  ought  to  do  nothing  for  the  first  third  of 
that  period  but  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  play  out  of  doors 
fi-om  morning  till  night,  all  the  year  round,  except  when 
rain,  sleet,  or  snow  are  falling.  It  is  the  exercise  daily, 
"regardless  of  the  weather,"  which  works  so  many 
almost  miracles  in  the  renovation  of  human  health. 

The  vanity  of  parents  is  fed  by  the  "smartness"  of 
their  children  ;  but  early  ripe,  early  ruined,  may  be  said 
of  all  precocities.  If  not  actually  rui  ned,  there  is  almost 
in  all  cases  a  sudden  "giving  out"  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers, and  the  prodigy  of  yesterday  is  the  mediocre  of  to- 
day, and  the  iion  compos  meiiiis  of  to-morrow. 


LITERARY    X0TICE3. 
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Books  bt  Mail. — Now  that  the  postaire  on  priatod 
natter  is  so  low,  we  offer  oor  nervices  to  procure  for 
onr  subscribers  or  otbors  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Inforinatinn  touchiai^  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
incloHtng  a  xtJimp  to  pay  rotura  po.-'tftge. 

When  orderittdf  a  book,  please  zncutiou  the  name  of  the 
pab  Usher. 

Prom  T.  B.  Pbtersos  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia:— 

A  LIFE'S  SECRET:  A  Storj/o/ n'otnan's  Rn-tnge.    By 

Mr*.  Henry  Wood,  author  of  "The  Channings,"  "East 

Xynne,"    "The   Earl's    Heirs,"  etc.    etc.      Perhaps   the 

greatest  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  works  of  Mrs. 

Henry  Wood  is  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  being 

',    Issued  from  the  press.     One  is  scarcely  read  before  a u- 

j    other  is  announced.    She  i.«i,  perliaps,  the  most  popular 

I    romance  writer  of  the  day,  having  obtained  a  sudden 

I    yet  not  undeserv-^d  reputation.    "A  Life's  Secret'*  is  her 

'■    latest  work,  and  has  been  published  In  this  country  in 

advance  of  its  appearance  in  England.     It  is  also  nu- 

I    doubtedty  bpr  best.     We  will  not  spoil  it  for  our  readers 

■  by  revealing  its  plot ;  yet  we  may,  however,  say  that  it 
ends  happily.  The  aothor,  for  once,  lets  the  nobility 
alone,  inlrodnciug  neither  earl,  lord,  nor  lady  ;  and  de- 

1    vcends  to  professional  people  and  tradesmen,  weaving 
;   into  the  ptory  an  acconnt  of  the  origin  and  result  of  a 

■  builders'  "strike."'    Price  .'lO  cents. 

I  THE  TWO  PRIMA  DOXXAS:  A  iV.rtvi  of  Heal  Life 
By  George  Augustus  Sala,  editor  of  "Teniple  Bar,"  au- 
j  thor  of  the  "Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,"  etc.  This  is  a 
novelette,  rather  than  a  novel,  and  has  very  little  plot, 
with  still  less  action.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  mo«!t 
pleaMngly  written  books  of  the  month,  with  smooth 
language,  careful  descriptions,  and  fresh  ideas.  L'Abbe 
Guillemot  is  the  most  affable  of  priests,  and  the  little 
church  where  the  remains  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Craint- 
rien^  rest  is  drawn  so  accurately  that  one  can  see  it  as  if 
I  in  a  picture.     Price  2.?  cents. 

I  THE  STOLEX  MASK;  or,  Tfui  ^Tystfrimis  CaJih  Box. 
I  By  Wilkie  Collins,  aothor  of  "The  Woman  in  White," 
'  etc.  A  pleasant  little  romance,  founded  on  fact,  of  the 
;  origin  of  the  plaster  "masks"  of  Shak'^peare's  face. 
I  There  is  something  really  touching  in  his  description  of 
I  the  old  player,  who  worshipped  Shakspeare,  and  looked 
apon  John  Philip  Kemble  ae  hia  especial  prophet.  Price 
I  ^'i  cents. 

>  The  Petersons  have  in  pre^s.  and  will  soon  issue,  a 
I  new  novel,  by  Mrs.  Emma  D  E.  X.  Southworth,  entitled 
I  "L.ive's  Labor  Won."  It  is  spoken  of,  by  those  who 
I  have  had  opportunities  to  judge,  as  better  even  than 
her  previous  works. 

Prom  J  B   LiT-nxroTT  5:  Co..  Philadelphia:— 
I       CHAMBERS'S    ENXTCLOp.EDIA :    A    Didionnry  of 
,    JTniverxfit  Kno^tirdge  for  ihf  Penph,  on  ify>  hngis  of  the 
I  InieM  tdUinn  of  thf.  German  Conv^ffatt'ons  Lexicon.     II- 
In-^trated  by  wood  engravings  and  maps.    Tins  most 
earefnlly  prepared  and  reliable  encyclopfrdia  has  reached 
Its  forty-eighth    part,    being,  we   should  judge,    about 
on^-fourth  of  iti  ultimate  nnmber,   Thethree  parts  before 
uscontainaqnantity  of  valuable  information,  and  many 
of  the  subjects  are  Ulnstrated  by  engravings.     Price  15 
cents  per  part. 
THE  BOOK  OP  DAYS:  A  MUfyUnny  qf  Popular  An- 
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tiquUie«  in  conn/vtwn  with  Oie  Calendar.  Parts  2  and  3. 
We  have  before  us  a  work,  new  to  ns  in  plan,  which 
promises  to  rank  next  to  an  encyclopicd  a  in  u.ierulticas. 
It  is  issued  in  numbers  in  pamphlet  form,  and  when 
completed,  will  make  a  work  of  two  or  three  large  Vi)l- 
uroes.  It  takes  each  day  in  the  year,  giving  all  its 
important  events,  and  everything  of  an  into:esting  cha- 
nicter  pertaining  to  it.  It  includes  in  its  information 
matter  connected  with  the  church  calendar,  phenomona 
of  the  seasonal  changes,  popular  notions  and  obhervancos 
in  regard  to  times  and  reasons,  notable  events,  biogra* 
phies  and  anecdotes,  articles  of  popular  archxology 
tending  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  civiliration,  litera- 
ture, etc.,  and  curious  fugitive  and  inedited  pieces.  It 
Imprinted  in  plain  typo,  and  is  illu-*trated  by  a  number 
of  wood  engravings.  Each  part  contains  sixty-four 
pages,  and  is  published  at  20  cents  per  part. 

From  C.iRLTos,  New  York,  through  T.  B.  Petf.rsox 
k  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

LES  MISERABLES.  FiaitiM:  A  Xovd.  By  Victor 
Hugo.  Translated  from  the  original  French  by  Chas.  E. 
Wilbonr.  The  world  has  been  benefited  by  the  death  of 
a  single  obscure  individual  in  France.  The  story  runs 
that  for  twenty-five  years  Victor  Hugo  has  suppre.s.spd 
his  "  Les  Miserables,"  on  account  of  some  difficulty  with 
his  publisher;  and  now,  upon  the  decease  of  the  latter, 
the  most  remarkable  book  of  the  age  is  snff^^-red  to  be 
made  public.  We  should  say  books,  rather,  for  thero 
are  a  series  of  five,  treating  of  the  same  theme,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  titles  of  the  subsequent  ones,  all  con- 
nected in  story.  Hugo  has  attempted  the  great  work  of 
showing  how  society  is  it.self  responsible,  in  a  measure, 
for  its  criminals,  by  its  treatment  of  those  who  have 
made  a  single  false  step.  "  Fantine"  is  the  first  of  the 
series  of  these  books,  and  has  for  its  hero  and  heroine 
•lean  Valjean,  a  convict  just  from  the  galleys,  and  Fan- 
tine,  an  unfortunate  woman,  Thnngh  treating  of  cha- 
racters and  subjects  abhorred  and  forbidden,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  which  can  disgust  the  reader,  or 
which  panders  to  depraved  tastes.  It  is,  in  truth,  writ- 
ten in  mo<t  beautiful  and  chaste  style,  though  its  beauty 
is  somewhat  marredby  its  indifferent  English  translation. 
In  his  attempts  to  heal  the  festering  wounds  of  society 
be  probes  deeply  and  unhesitatingly,  and  in  consequence 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  bear  some  crj-lng  out,  and 
see  some  shrinking  at  his  touch.  But  this  to  the  skilful 
physician  is  the  more  certain  sign  of  disease.  If  book^ 
can  effect  anything,  it  seems  that  the  influence  of  this  for 
good  must  be  measureless.  The  first  portion  of  "Fan- 
tine"  is  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  M.  Myriel,  Bi.shop 

of  D ,  a  person  who  has  a  passive  influence  rather 

than  an  active  part  in  the  events  narrated.  It  is  a  model 
of  a  biography,  and  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  book  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  can  appreciate  a  cha- 
racter so  simple-minded  and  overflowing  with  benevo- 
lence as  he.  For  Hugo,  whether  he  has  drawn  from 
real  life  or  not,  has  clustered  around  the  bif'hop  all  the 
virtues  that  he  could  conceive  as  belonging  to  a  good 
and  truly  great  man.  As  sequels  to  "Fantine,"  "  Co- 
sette'"  and  the  hooks  following  will  be  anxiously  looked 
fttr,  and  cannot  be  Issued  too  soon.  Price,  paper,  50 
cents  ;  cloth,  $1  00. 

LYRICS  FOR  FREEDOM  ;  nnd  other  Po^it.  VmUr 
the  auspices  of  the  Continental  Club.  A  coUfCtion  of 
poems  by  different  members  of  the  Continental  Club, 
which  are,  according  to  the  opinion  of  th»»  Secretary  of 
the  Club,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.    They  are  upon 
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every  subject  that  bears  any  relation  to  war  ia  general, 
and  the  present  war  in  particular  ;  and  of  every  variety, 
from  a  funeral  dirge  to  a  humorous  address  from  Jona- 
than to  John  Ball.     Price  $1  00. 

ARTEMUS  WARD,  HIS  BOOK.  With  matiy  comic 
illustrations.  Artenius  Ward  is  the  most  original  hu- 
morist of  the  day,  completely  casting  all  rivals  in  the 
shade.  He  is,  in  American  literatvire,  what  Doesticks 
attempted  to  be,  and  might  perhaps  have  been,  if  he  had 
not  stranded  on  the  shoal  of  vulgarity,  and  finally  gone 
down  in  the  muddy  waters  of  commonplace  nonsense. 
The  sketches  of  the  "  wax  figger  man"  have  been  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  the  newspapers,  and  now  that  the  beat 
are  collected  in  hook  form,  they  cannot  prove  less  ac- 
ceptable to  public  taste.     Pritre  $1  00. 

WHY  PAUL  FERKOLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE.  A 
Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Paul  Ferroll  "  Several  years 
ago  Mrs.  Clive  published  a  book  called  "Paul  Ferroll," 
in  which  the  hero  murdered  his  wife  without  apparent 
cause.  Suddenly  the  authoress  seems  to  awake  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  some  explanation,  and  a  second 
book  is  written  as  an  introduction  to  the  first,  in  which 
the  public  are  informed  why  he  killed  her.  Mrs.  Clive 
makes  out  a  very  fair  case  against  the  woman,  but  we 
think  hardly  a  sufficient  justification  for  her  murder. 
It  is  quite  an  absorbing  story.  Price,  paper,  50  cents ; 
cloth,  *1  00. 

From  D.  Appletox  &  Co.,  New  Turk,  through  W.  P. 
Hazard,  Philadelphia:— 

REPLIES  TO  "ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS."  By  the 
Eevs.  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.  B.,  H.  J.  Rose,  B.  D.,  C.  A. 
Heurtley.  D.  D.,  W.  J.  Ivens,  B.  D.,  G.  Rorison,  M.  A., 
A.  W.  Haddan,  B.  D.,  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.  D.  With  a 
preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  This  is  the 
second  volume  reprinted  in  this  country  (we  do  not 
know  how  many  have  appeared  in  England),  which  the 
celebrated  '*  Essays  and  Reviews"  of  a  year  or  two  since 
has  called  out.  In  this  there  are  seven  essays,  each 
written  by  different  persons,  and  each  in  reply  to  one  of 
the  original  essays  and  reviews.  The  publishers  of  the 
hook  themselves  made  selection  of  the  writers,  and  each 
has  written  independently  of  the  others.  The  various 
subjects  are  treated  ably,  and  the  volume  will  be  joy- 
fully received  throughout  the  Christian  world,  as  doing 
much  toward  building  up  that  faith  in  religion  which 
the  original  work  attempted  to  destroy  with  such  seem- 
ing rnthlessness. 

JOURNAL  OF  ALFRED  ELY,  a  PrUnver  of  War  in 
Richmond.  Edited  by  Charles  Lanman.  This  is  a  book 
something  similar  to  the  one  entitled  "Piison  Life  at 
Richmond,"  giving  a  full  relation,  in  journal  form,  of 
tlie  capture  and  detention  of  Alfred  Ely  among  the  rebels. 
The  book  is  embellished  by  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author. 
Price  $1  on. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  MECHANICS;  ^cifk  Practical 
Application.  Designt'd  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  W. 
E.  Worthen.  The  title  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  ex- 
planatory of  its  character. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Beothees,  New  York,  through 
Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  Martien,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH  :  Us  History,  Authority, 
Duties,  Benefits,  and  Civil  Pelattons.  A  Series  of  Dis- 
courses. By  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  D  D.  ;  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hague,  D  D.  ;  the  Rev.  Harvey  D.  Ganse  ;  the  Rev, 
William  Adams,  D.  D.  :  the  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton, 
D.  D.     With  a  Sketch  of  the  Sabbath  Reform,  by  tho 


Secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee.  The 
title  tells  the  subject  and  describes  the  character  of  these 
sermons,  preached  in  the  ciiy  of  New  York  during  the 
winter  of  1S62.  Those  who  wish  to  strengthen  their 
own  faith  in  God's  commands  to  keep  the  Sabbath  Day 
holy,  will  find  in  this  work  ample  reasons,  eloquently 
and  powerfully  set  forth.  The  publishers  have  been 
liberal  with  plain  large  type,  and  this  \f.  a  great  boon  in 
these  days  of  much  reading.  It  should  have  a  large 
sale. 

STORIES  ON  THE  PARABLES.  By  A.  L.  0.  E.  The 
Black  Cliff.  The  Broken  Chain,  etc.  Like  all  the  writings 
by  this  author  (whose  real  name  is  still  unknown),  these 
stories  for  the  young  and  nnlearned  are  among  the  very 
best  sent  forth.  There  is  nothing  wanting  in  interest  or, 
morals. 


I 


From  C.  M.  Saxtox,  New  York : — 

OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE;  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Garden  and  Vineyard  Culture  of  Vie  Vine,  and  the 
Mannfactxire  of  Domestic  Wine.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Amateurs  and  others  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  new  engravings  and  carefully 
executed  designs,  verified  by  direct  practice.  By  John 
Phin,  author  of  essays  on  "  Open  Air  Grape  Culture,"  to 
which  was  awarded  the  first  premium  of  the  American 
Institute.  To  which  is  added  a  selection  of  examples  of 
American  vineyard  practice,  and  a  carefully  prepared 
description  of  the  celebrated  Thomery  system  of  grape 
culture.  The  title  of  this  book  is  so  complete  that  little 
need  be  added.  The  aim  of  the  work  has  been  to  collect 
all  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  grape 
culture,  and  modify  and  adapt  it  to  our  own  climate  and 
wants,  and  explain  and  simplify  it  sufficiently  to  make 
it  of  practical  advantage.  A  second  volume  is  promised 
to  treat  of  the  same  matter. 


I 


From  E.  D.  Barker,  New  York  : — 

THE  PULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM.  Tlie  Sabbath,  and  its 
delations  to  the  State.  A  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Alexander  H, 
Vinton,  D.  D.  The  concluding  discnurse  of  the  "  Sab- 
bath Series,"  delivered  in  St.  George's  Church,  New  York, 
March  9,  1S62.    Price  10  cents. 

From  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston: — 

AGNES  AND  THE  LITTLE  KEY.    By  her  Father. 

BERTHA  AND  HEK  BAPTISM     By  the  same  author. 

CATHARINE.     By  the  author  of  Agnes. 

We  have  given  a  sketch  of  "  Agnes"  at  pages  195-6 : 
whoever  is  interested  in  that  book  will  be  in  earnest  to 
read  the  other  two.  You  will  not  he  disappointed.  Each, 
in  its  way,  is  a  finished  work,  containing  the  pearls  of 
truth  polished  and  strung  with  such  perfect  beauty  <JL 
thought  and  illustration  that  the  heart  of  the  reader  wiW 
he  taken  captive  by  the  charms  of  life  shown  thus  withia 
the  power  of  the  good  in  all  classes  of  the  people.  Aa 
this  time,  when  so  much  suffering  and  sorrow  are  abroaa  ' 
in  the  land,  when  so  many  "bereaved  parents"  are 
weeping  over  their  lost  sons,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the 
household,  we  do  not  know  of  any  book,  excepting  al- 
ways the  Bible,  that  will  show  more  truly  how  this 
grief  can  be  turned  to  submission  and  made  the  means  of 
promoting  not  only  the  real  improvement  of  soul,  but 
the  happiness  of  all  who,  like  the  parents  of  the  lovely 
"  Cathaeise,"  believe  in  the  Saviour  and  trnst  the  pro- 
mises of  Divine  Love.  These  books  are  remarkable  for 
the  interest  with  which  the  author  has  invested  subjects 
that  we  must  at  some  time  contemplate :  Death  here  and 
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*     the  Life  to  come !    The  duties  of  the  Chrtetian  are  shown 

I  to  be  the  best  pleasures  of  iniia  auJ  wumao.  One  scene 
from  ■•Bertha,"  **The  Koad-side  Baptism,"  is  a  pearl  of 
price  which  the  reader  will  keep,  never  be  forgotten. 

'  There  Is  nothing  dull,  nothing  gloomy,  nothing  secta- 
rian ;  but  all  who  have  the  dosiie  to  know  what  true 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man  really  moan  will  find  eu- 

i    Joymcnt  as  well  as  profit  in  these  books.     To  women 

(    (beir  worth  is  tnesttmable. 

.       From  TicKNOR  k  Fields,  Boston,  throngh  Petbbson 

I    A  Bkothrrs.  Philadelphia: — 

RAVE^JSHOK.  By  Henry  Kingsley,  author  of"  Geof- 
frey Hamlyn."  This  book  has  been  laid  upon  our  table 
ftt  80  late  a  dale  that  we  have  found  time  to  do  no  more 
than  turn  a  few  leaves.  Therefore  we  cannot  pretend  to 
give  it  aaythitig  like  a  fair  notice.  It  is  well  written, 
ftnd  promises  to  be  interesting.  It  is  a  story  of  English 
life. 

^ahg's  Jrm-Cjjair. 

OrR  AcocsT  Plate. — "  Daniel  Webster  at  the  Tomb  of 
Bhakspe;ire."  We  were  induced  to  have  this  beautiful 
design  made  by  that  accomplished  artist,  Schussele, 
from  reading  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture,  deli- 
Tered  some  time  since,  by  James  T.  Fields,  Esq.,  of 
Boston.  We  think  the  likeness  a  good  one,  and  it  has 
been  so  pronounced  : — 

"To  peruse  the  plays  of  the  great  poet  on  the  very 
■pots  where  the  scenes  aie  laid  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory iucidonts  in  a  traveller's  journey  abroad.  'Romeo 
I  and  Juliet'  read  in  the  open  air  of  Veroua,  on  a  quiet 
euramer  evening;   'Julius  Cffisar'  amid   the  ruins  of 
Roman  temples;  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  while  lean- 
iug  over  the  bridge  of  the  Kialto ;  and  'Othello'  while 
!  floating  in  a  gondola  in  and  out  of  the  watery  streets  of 
the  Fairy  City  ;  and  those  noble  historical  plays  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  France,  on  the  very  spots  where 
events  had  time  aud  place — this  is  to  enjoy  to  the  top  of 
your  bent  the  magic  of  the  poet's  mind.    One  of  our  own 
t  groat  statesmen,  than  whom  no  one  liviug  knows  better 
'  than  he  knew  every  hidden  or  discovered  beauty  of 
Sbakspcare,  while  in  other  lands,  is  said  to  have  gone 
about  with  a  searching  glance  for  every  spot  hallowed 
I  by  the  poet's  genius  which  came  in  his  path  of  travel. 
^  One  who  had  the  high  privilege  to  be  with  him  in  bis 
;  rambles  about  England — himself  one  of  the  most  honored 
)  of  the  living  writers  of  Europe— spoke  thus,"  said  the 
!  lecturer,  *'  in  my  own  hearing,  of  our  great  patriot,  now 
i  lying  in  his  new-made  grave  by  the  side  of  the  sounding 
I  sea.     '  I  have  seen,'  said  he,  'all  the  prominent  members 
I  of  that  splendid  galaxy  which  ^hone  so  proudly  erai- 
f  nent  duriug  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings— Burke,  Fox, 
I  Sheridan  these  eyes  have  beheld  in  all  their  majesty  of 
genius.     But  I  have  seen  another  and  a  kindred  spirit, 
(during  my  old  age,  whose  presence  filled  and  satisfied 
',  my  imagioation  more  than  all  or  any  of  these  whose 
forms  I  have  just  recalled— a  man  who,  had  he  been 
I  born  in  England,  would  have  founded  a  peerage,  and 
Uken  his  seat  highest,  next  the  throne.     A  few  years 
ago,  I  saw  Daniel  Webster  standing  at  the  grave  of 
Shakspeare,  and  beard  him  solemnly  recite,  as  we  stood 
in  Stratford  Church,  Hamlet's  soliloquy  on  immortality! 
The  most  splendid  specimen  of  power  and  dignity  then 
walking  this  planet  I  saw  beside  the  tomb  of  that  most 
IjZD&jestic  monarch  of  mind.    As  your  great  countryman 


reverently  uncovered  that  noble  forehead,  and  gazed 
with  a  look  fraught  with  the  deepest  meaning  on  tho 
hallowed  shrine  before  us,  I  thought  that  nev<.r  before, 
siuce  the  Bard  of  Avon  died,  had  his  grave  b'>eu  looked 
on  by  a  more  coramandlug  spirit."  That,  indeed,  was 
uo  common  grouping  around  the  Stratford  monument — 
Webster  at  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare  !" 

We  must  add  the  following  anecdote  of  Webster, 
which  is  too  good  to  he  lo&t — "  from  grave  to  gay  :"— 

AV  INCIDENT  IN  THE  EABLV  LIFE  OP  DA.N'IEL  WEBSTEtt. 

Men  at  some  times  are  masters  of  their  fates. 

Shakspeare. 

In  Mr.  Webster's  boyhood  there  lived  in  his  native 
town  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hammond,  a  rough,  uncul- 
tivated, but  kind-hearted,  honest  fellow— half  farmer 
and  half  backwoodsman.  Hammond's  buys  were  ex- 
pert in  gunning  and  fishing,  and  Mr.  Webster,  who 
always  had  an  especial  fondness  for  such  sports,  was 
often  accompanied  by  them  iu  his  excursions,  and  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  family. 

After  a  time  the  Hammonds  emigrated  to  some  wild 
region  near  the  Canada  frontier,  and  for  several  years 
Mr.  Webi-ter  lost  all  traces  of  them  ;  but  during  one  of 
bis  college  vacations  a  desire  to  see  his  old  friends  again 
determined  him  to  search  them  out.  After  some  trouble, 
he  succeeded  in  discovering  their  place  of  abode,  and  a 
somewhat  fatiguing  journey  brought  him  to  the  lojf 
cabin  of  the  eccentric  old  wanderer,  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  &s  far  as  possible  frum  the  setllenieiits,  which 
were  becoming  too  densely  populated  to  suit  his  ideas 
of  comfoi  table  life.  Hammond  and  his  good  dame,  with 
their  stout  boys,  were  of  course  delighted  to  meet  Mr. 
Webster  again,  and  the  rude  hospitalities  of  the  cabia 
were  extended  with  open  hands.  The  family  was  poor, 
much  poorer  than  he  had  expected  to  find  it,  but  not  the 
less  cheeiful  and  happy  were  its  members. 

Supper  was  at  ouce  provided  by  the  kind  hostess,  for, 
said  Hammond,  "  Dan'l  's  hungry,  and  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  for  him,  wife."'  Young  Webster  had  a  keen 
appetite,  and  enjoyed  the  meal ;  but  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  partook  of  a  dish  which  even  Parker,  with  all 
his  ingenuity  and  originality  iu  providing  tempting 
entrirs,  never  would  have  dreamed  of.  This  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  ffranjt  fried  in  lard,  which  formed  the 
principal  portion  of  the  meal. 

The  *'  fudder"  having  been  duly  discussed  and  cleared 
away,  Hammond  entered  into  conversation  with  Mr. 
Webster,  and  among  other  things  was  anxious  to  knuw 
what  pursuit  his  young  friend  designed  to  follow.  Mr. 
Webster  replied  that  he  had  not  definitely  made  up  his 
mind,  but  supposed  he  should  be  either  a  physician,  a 
minister,  or  a  lawyer. 

"Dan'l,"  said  Hammond,  "you've  a  good  head,  and 
can  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  if  you  don't  throw  your 
chances  away.  Now,  I  have  some  experience,  though  I 
haven't  much  larnin',  and  I  '11  give  you  a  bit  of  advice 
for  old  acquaintance  Bake.  Don't  yougo  tobein'ndoctor ; 
it's  hard  work  getlin'  up  of  nights,  and  trottin'  round 
with  those  eternal  saddle-bags.  Nor  I  wouldn't  be  a 
minister,  neither  ;  it 's  a  poor  kind  of  livln",  and  you  'd 
be  tired  of  this  everlasting  preachin' ;  and  as  for  the 
lawyers,  M*y 're  aW  inffrrud  rascttls.  Now,  Dan'l,  I'll 
tell  ye  how  ye  can  make  a  fortin',  and  won't  charge 
notbin'  for  it,  neither — be  a  conjuror  ;  Dan'l,  be  a  cjn- 
jnror  You're  just  the  right  sort  of  chap  for  conjurin*, 
and  them  fellows  make  a  power  of  money.  A  good 
many  of  the  people  lose  tftdr  cows^  and  there  '8  a  woy  to 
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tdl  how  they  'w  gnne.     I  don't  know  how  ;  but  you  "ve 

book  larnin',  and  caa  find  out  and  know  everything, 
jist  as  these  chaps  do,  and,  besides,  you  can  tell  fortins. 
Take  my  advice,  Dan'l,  and  be  a  conjurui'." 

Mr.  Webster  was  greatly  diverted,  but  took  care  not 
to  otTend  hia  worthy  old  friend,  who  was  exceedingly 
earnest  and  sincete  in  giving  his  simple  views.  He 
promised  to  reflect,  and  decide  carefully.  After  partak- 
i[:g  again  oi  fritd  grass  at  breakfast,  he  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave.  Hammond's  parting  words  were,  '*  Don't 
forget,  Baa'l ;  cunjuriny'ia  the  thing  for  you."— .Bo*(o;i 
JournaX. 

KiTTATiNNT  HousE. — Mr.  Brodhead,  the  courteous  and 
attentive  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  announces 
that  his  house  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 
The  Delaware  Water  Gap  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  delightful  places  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Kit- 
tatinny  is  a  most  comfortable  and  home-like  hotel. 

Penxstlvaxia  Central  Railroad. — One  of  the  most 
gigantic  results  of  modern  enterprise  is  apparent  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  Company,  which,  under 
the  management  of  its  efficient  directors,  promises  soon 
to  take  its  place  far  iu  advance  of  any  railway  corpora- 
tion on  the  continent,  in  the  extent  of  line  controlled 
and  vastness  of  its  corporate  powers.  The  history  of 
the  growth  of  this  road  from  its  beginning,  in  1S46,  when 
its  original  charter  contemplated  a  line  only  frum  Har- 
risburg  to  Pittsburg,  up  to  the  present  time  would 
occupy  far  too  much  space.  But  now  the  company  have 
a  complete  line  through  the  entire  length  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  numerous  short  branch  li^es,  and  control  of 
the  operations  of  the  Pittsburg,  Foit  Wayne,  and  Chicago 
road.  Besides  this,  a  lease  has  been  taken  iu  perpetuity, 
during  the  past  year,  of  the  Suiibu:y  and  Erie  road,  a 
line  of  nearly  th.ee  hundred  miles,  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  already  completed.  In  such  eucrgeiic  hands, 
this  long  contemplated  and  much  needed  route  is  certain 
of  early  completion. 

The  business  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  has  steadily 
increased  from  year  to  year  since  its  opening.  Each 
year  has  seen  more  tons  moved,  more  passengers  car- 
ried, and  a  consequent  improvement  of  income  over  the 
one  preceding.  There  have  been  no  fluctuations  in  its 
stocks,  such  as  have  characterized  many  other  compa- 
nies;  but  they  have  been  uniformly  good,  and  at  this 
moment  are  worth  their  full  face  iu  United  States  trea- 
sury notes,  silver,  orgold.  The  company  have  regularly 
from  the  first  paid  dividends  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
from  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  ;  and  have  at  the  same 
time  had  ample  means  to  pursue  their  plans  of  extension 
and  improvement. 

From  statistics  of  the  different  railroad  companies  for 
the  year  1S61  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  of  receipts  from 
all  sources  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  is  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  more  than  the  increase  of  receipts  on  the 
New  York  Central.  This  shows  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railroad  is  rapidly  extending  in  business,  and 
taking  its  place  in  importance  among  the  roads  of  the 
country.  It  also  shows  that  its  atfairs  are  in  the  right 
bauds,  and  that  the  company  have  rea.soo  to  feel  satisfied 
with  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  its  oflicers.  Its  plan 
uf  operations  seems  to  be  a  consolidation  of  a  through 
trunk  line  from  the  seaboard  to  the  commercial  centres 
of  the  West ;  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it 
will  become  the  eastern  portion  of  a  continental  central 
loute  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world. 


OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

New  Music  hy  the  Editor. — We  have  just  published,  at 
2o  cents  each,  two  new  song.'*,  arranged  with  easy  piano 
accompaniment,  to  which  we  would  ask  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  first  is  Fleuve  du  Tage,  or  Beautiful 
Valley.     The  other  is  entitled  At  the  Gate — 

"Tap,  tap,  tap,  at  the  gate  he  came." 
Those  who  wish  can  order  these  with  the  three  songs  as 
follows,  which  have  already  become  popular:  O  Lady, 
Touch  those  Chords  Again,  Poor  Ben  the  Piper,  and  The 
Passing  Bell,  or  Home  Returning  from  the  Wars.  We 
will  send  the  five  for  $1. 

yew  Military  QutidrUle. — Firth,  Pond,  &  Co.,  New 
York,  publish  a  splendid  new  composition  of  some  length 
— U.  S.  Army  Calls,  by  R  Stoppel.  This  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  present  time.  It  has  a  handsome  colored 
lithographic  title;  sixteen  pages,  7j  cents.  They  also 
publish  Estratour  Galop,  by  UelmsmuUer,  very  pretty, 
25  cents.  La  Gentillesse,  Morceau  brillant,  by  Gehring, 
30.  The  Volunteer's  Farewell,  nocturn,  pictorial  titlo, 
35.  Also  the  following  songs,  etc. ;  Forget  Thee,  ballad 
by  Balfe,  2.>.  In  my  Mountain  Valley,  from  Benedict  s 
Lily  of  KiUarney,  25.  Washington  and  our  Couutry, 
new  patriotic  song,  40.  Standard  of  Freedom,  by  J,  R. 
Thomas,  author  of  Cottage  by  the  Sea,  35.  As  Pants  the 
Hart,  beautiful  sacred  song  and  chorus,  same  author, 
30  cents. 

Keio  Music  from  0.  DUson  &  Co. — Bear  them  Home 
Tenderly,  touching  ballad  of  the  battle-field,  2j.  Ketp 
the  Heart  Light  as  you  Can,  25.  I  Love  them  Yet,  or 
The  Home  of  my  Childhood,  by  Glover,  25.  Also  Chant 
du  Berger,  a  fine  study,  25.  Farewell,  beautiful  nocturn 
by  Riche,  25.  Fort  Donelson,  Militaiy  Divertimento,  1  y 
Vireck,  35.  Pastorelle  e  Cavigliere,  a  deliyhtful  study 
for  the  advanced  performer,  by  the  distinguished  Gotts- 
chalk,  13  pages,  60  cents.  Battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  a 
spirited  descriptive  battle-piece,  one  of  Chas.  G  robe's 
best  compositions,  with  handsome  colored  title,  60  cents. 

From  J.  U.  Hidlty,  Albany. — Young  Soldier's  Return, 
Polka  MilitaJre.  Good  Luck  Quickstep.  Schrieber's 
Band  Drum  Polka.  Three  fine  military  composition'^, 
25  cents  each.  Victory  March,  spirited,  and  appropriate 
to  the  time,  by  Otto  Fox,  35.  Red  Coat  Polka,  by  War- 
ren, beautiful  military  piece,  with  colored  title,  50.  La 
Triomphe,  Grand  Galop,  by  Gockel,  with  portrait,  50. 

From  Horace  Watf^rs,  New  rorft.— Seven  Sons  Galop, 
performed  in  the  popular  burlesque,  35.  Music  Bex 
Galop,  by  Herring,  35.  L'Etoile  de  la  Mer,  Valse,  35. 
Brilliant  variations  by  Cull  on  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner, 40.  Our  Generals'  Quickstep,  Grafuella,  with  co- 
lored vignette  of  all  the  generals,  50  cents.  Comet 
Schottische,  52.  Spirit  Polka,  25.  Union  Valse,  La 
Grassa,  2.5.  General  Scott's  Farewell,  march,  25.  Vol- 
unteer's Polka,  by  Goldbecke,  25. 

Also  songs  and  ballads,  each  25  cents:  Brave  BEcClel- 
lan  is  our  Leader  Now.  Johnny's  so  Bashful,  hy  A. 
Cull.  Shall  we  Know  Each  Other  There,  same.  Plev 
sant  Woids  for  All.  Always  Look  on  the  Sunny  Sid«, 
Rock  me  to  Sleep.  By  the  Lone  River.  Hark,  the  Sigp- 
nal.  Three  Cheers  for  our  Banner.  There  is  a  Beautifiil 
World.  A  Penny  for  your  Thoughts.  Little  Jenny 
Dow.  Why  have  my  Loved  Ones  Gone?  A  Dream  ol 
my  Mother  Land ;  and  I  Will  be  True  to  Thee.  AU 
beautiful;  the  last  five  by  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

All  musical  correspondence  and  orders  for  music  to  Iw 
addressed  to  Philadelphia,  to  the  Musical  Editor, 

J.  Stakk  Hollowat. 
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Mari.vkttb,  Wis..  April  2,  1862. 

Df.ae  Mr.  Oodet  :  Sittto^  hero  la  iny  far  nortboi-a 
homo,  ihU  dreiiry,  drt'try  day,  I  bothouglit  me  of  my 
long  iadebiodaesi  to  yoa  ;  and  woQderiIl^'  what  I  could 
write  that  would  be  pleasing  aud  iDtorvsdog  to  you  and 
the  many  readers  of  your  Book,  the  idea  came  to  me 
that  p<?rhaps  a  picture  of  the  Menomouee  of  niiio  years 
ago,  compared  with  the  prtiscDl^  might  Dot  be  all  unia- 
terestiag. 

A  pen  and  lok  picture  of  our  (then)  new  home  in  the 
far  Wcht !  It  seemed  to  me  a  sad  change  from  the  sunny 
valUy  of  the  Susqachaona.  But  it  was  a  pretty  place ; 
the  house  stood  on  a  broad  bluff  overlooking  the  river; 
at  our  left,  half  a  mile  away,  aud  ou  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  those  long,  low,  irrrgular  buildings  were  the 
"old  water  mills,"  where,  night  and  day,  the  saws 
kept  up  their  ceaseless  din;  the  other  buildings  grouped 
about  WL-re  the  boarding-house  for  the  men  without  fa- 
mitieft,  the  store,  the  barns,  and  the  lowly  roof-trees 
called  Artnw  by  those  of  the  lab-'rers  who  were  blessed 
with  wife  and  children.  Following  the  river  bank, 
you  see  here  and  there  a  house,  with  its  chickens,  cows, 
and  pigs,  and  round  all,  like  a  d:trk  frame  round  some 
large,  grand  old  painting,  fruwus  the  dim  forest.  The 
river  here  is  broad  aud  beautiful,  and  dotted  with 
little  islands  green  as  a  fairy's  ring  and  almost  as  small, 
and  it  sweeps  away  in  calm,  majestic  flow  till  it  is  lost 
lathe  restless  waters  of  the  bay,  ju^t  visible  far  away 
to  the  right,  where  the  sun  first  bids  us  good-morning. 
How  I  love  the  ever-changing  waters  of  that  green  old 
hay!  There  is  such  (sympathy  there  for  the  unquiet 
heart.  Huw  like  some  great  human  grief  seem  the  rise 
and  fail  of  those  never  quiet  waters,  always  heaving, 
moaning,  swelling,  as  if  some  great  agony  were  pent 
within  that  giant  breast!  It  soothes  me  inexpressibly, 
when  weary  and  restless,  to  watch  the  play  of  the 
waves.  I  could  sit  for  hoars  in  a  dreamy  reverie  which 
their  restlessness  induces.  When  we  first  came  here,  it 
eeemi'd  to  me  that  I  should  always  he  homesick  for  the 
hillH,  but  each  year  as  it  passes  makes  rae  more  in  love 
with  the  hay.  If  I  am  a  few  days  where  I  cannot  see  it, 
I  grow  restless  and  unhappy  ;  and  when  it  is  bound  In 
its  ice  fetters,  as  noic,  I  grow  ho  weary,  loeary. 

Away  up  this  beautiful  river  is  what  was  i/ien  the 

"  Forest  primeval 
Where  the  lofty  piues  and  tlie  hemlocks 
Wvre  standing  like  Druids  of  old."' 

Alas!  1  fear  the  anfeeliag  lumbermen  have  made  sad 
havoc  with  those  forest  kings.  They  told  us  of  cas- 
cades and  waterfalls  rivalling  Trenton  and  Genesee 
ia  beauty  and  grandeur.  Ah  !  how  dearly  I  would  love 
to  sec  those  beauties  ere  civiiiiatiun  has  spoiled  them! 
But  there  is  no  way  but  by  pushing  a  canoe  up  many, 
many  mile-j,  making  a  portage  where  the  river  is  shal- 
low and  i?ie  "  rapids"'  too  swift.  Then,  we  must  sleep 
ia  opca  air,  or  in  the  tents  or  "bough  hous-e"' — how 
would  you  like  that?  I  expect  we  must  wait  till  a 
nilroad  has  opened  up  to  us  these  beauties  of  nature. 
Ah!  how  many  changes  will  come  to  us  all  ere  that! 

But  come,  now,  and  look  with  me  again.  Our  present 
home  is  a  neat  white  cottage,  with  a  veranda,  standing 
on  the  ."same  blntf,  only  a  few  rods  below  our  first  home 
on  the  gr;ind  old  Menomonce.  We  have  lived  up  the 
river,  and  down  the  river,  on  huth  sides;  but  have 
come  back  where  we  look  out  oa  the  same  country  as  at 
first.  But  how  changed!  The  old  mills  are  burned 
down  aud  the  last  ve&tige  of  them  washed  away  ;  the 
barns,  the  hoard iag-house,  and  store,  with  a  very  few 
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other  roofs,  tfre  standing,  but  all  has  a  deserted,  forlora 
look.  -  But  look  farther  down  on  that  bold  bluff.  Along 
the  river  the  forest  has  disappeared,  aud  neat,  comfoit- 
ablo  homes  have  sprung  up.  The  ''Lair"  (though  de- 
serted of  the  lionti)  stands  over  them,  and  it  is  a  lovely 
place.  And  look  away  to  the  left.  In  summer  we  can 
see  the  smoke  of  five  mills  from  our  front  porch.  Mena 
Hanne  is  quite  a  village  ;  I  expect  every  winter  to  hear 
that  she  has  applied  for  u  charier— these  western  towns 
are  so  ambitious. 

Now  the  ice  is  in  the  river,  so  you  cannot  see  how  the 
piers,  and  booms,  and  piles  have  obstructed  navigation 
aud  spoiled  the  beauty.  When  the  mills  were  abuve  us, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  fair  sailing  from  the 
mouth  three  miles  up  the  river,  except  thos^e  beautiful 
islands.  Now  they  are  going  to  take  oue  of  them  for  a 
lumber  yard  I  Ah,  well,  "no  great  loss  without  same 
gain."  We  have  a  daily  boat  from  the  cUy  of  Green 
Bay  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  a  good  winter 
road.  In  those  days  we  had  only  two  mails  per  month, 
and  somHime^  they  were  dreadfully  behind  lime.  Soon 
we  shall  hear  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive;  then  we 
we  will  shake  hands  with  Philadelphia,  all  rail  from 
Green  Bay  to  the  Atlantic.     Ever  faithfully  yonrs, 

Menomonee  Sde. 

Pemberton  Square  E.vulish  and  Fkench  BoARDiNti 
AND  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  2^  Pemberton 
Square,  lioston,  Mass.,  Rev.  George  Gannett,  A.  M., 
Principal.  Twelve  Professors  and  Teachers  ;  number  of 
family  pupils  limited  to  twenty.  This  school  furnishes 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  acquisitiou  of  conversa- 
tional French,  and  the  best  instruction  in  every  depart- 
ment of  female  culture.  Being  one  of  the  first  that 
inaugurated,  it  is  now  zealously  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  physical  education,  under  the  direction  of  Dio 
Lewis,  M.  D.  To  a  limited  number  of  pupils  it  also 
offers  a  pleasant  home  and  all  needful  attentions. 

The  PraUsville  Neica  sends  us  the  following  poetical 
notice  :— 

Swift  as  the  weeks  and  months  roll  round^ 

And  seasons  go  aud  come. 
This  Qae*'n  of  monthlies  is  always  found 
In  our  "  own  dear  happy  home." 

Our  wife  and  daughters  dearly  prize 

This  Book  so  chaste  and  fine. 
And  o"er  its  leaves,  with  eager  eyen. 

They  lead  through  every  line. 

Then  who  would  not  at  once  subscribe 

For  this  matchless  magazine? 
'Tis  the  book  of  books  to  the  fair  young  bride, 

Or  older  ones,  I  ween. 

Its  fashion  plates  are  just  the  thing 
To  keep  one  in  the  fashion  ; 
-  Its  reading,  too,  will  always  bring 
Knowledge  to  the  million. 

Three  dollars  will  this  book  obtain 

For  eighteen  sixty-two  ;  (1862) 
To  Godey  send  your  money  then, 

And  it  will  come  to  you. 

Direct— L.  A.  Godey,  Chestnut  Street, 

Number  32.S, 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 

State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Succession  of  Samb  and  Similar  Sou wds.— Repeat  the 
following  three  times  in  succession  without  a  mistake: 
I  eaw  five  brave  maids,  sitting  on  five  broad  beds,  braid- 
ing broad  braids.  I  said  to  those  fivebrave  maids,  sitting 
on  five  broad  beds,  braiding  broad  braid:;:  Braid  broad 
braids,  brave  maids. 
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Pabis  CoRaBSPONDENOE. — Our  gay  season  has  closed 
wUh  a  grand  crash  of  miniature  balls  and  official  fes- 
tivities, of  a  more  than  usu.illy  magnificent  description. 
Two^oZ  costinneif,  giv*^n  at  the  Minister  of  State's  aud  the 
President  of  the  Corps  Legislutif,  at  which  about  2000 
people  were  present,  have  attracted  great  attention. 
Both  the  Emperor  acd  Empress  were  present  at  the  for- 
mer in  domino,  with  the  Prince  Imperial  dressed  as  a 
Frei.ch  marquis.  The  latter  ball,  however,  bore  away 
the  palm  for  splendor  and  ingenuity  of  toilet.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  few  of  the  costumes,  by  the  hand 
of  a  lady  who  was  herself  a  chief  actor  iu  the  gay  scene, 
may  amuse  .some  of  your  fair  readers  ; — 

Madame  de  Woiny  her&eif  received  her  guests  in  a 
magnificent  Chinese  costume,  composed  of  two  or  three 
tunics  of  rich  silks  of  well  contrasted  colors,  embioid- 
ered  in  flowers  and  fanciful  designs  of  the  gayest  tints. 
The  dress  was  made  high  to  the  throat,  round  which  and 
the  shoulders  we;e  thro\tn  rich  necklaces  and  ornaments 
of  immense  value.  The  costume  reached  down  to  the 
ankles,  iu  that  respect  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
greater  number  of  toilets  present,  which  were  chiedy 
remarkable  for  being  iu  tlie  nude  style,  leaving  much 
more  of  the  feet  and  ankles  to  be  seen  than  is  usual  in 
the  ordinary  dress  of  the  day.  Madame  de  Morny's  feet, 
though  not  perhaps  actually  of  Chinese  dimensions,  did 
not  disgrace  the  character  of  the  attire.  Her  hair  was 
turned  up  iu  front  into  a  sort  of  cushion,  and  was  lite- 
rally strewed  with  diamonds,  flowers,  and  tufts  of  fea- 
thers, and  the  whole  effect,  though  straugeand  fanciful, 
was  becoming  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  iMadara.e  Wal- 
ewski,  as  a  Fure)i&-e  iU  Cartes  (fortune-teller),  had  on  a 
bizarred  costume  of  white  satin,  embroidered  all  over 
with  cards  in  gay  colors.  At  the  lower  part,  above  a 
gold  band,  were  embroidered  a  row  o( eyes.  The  corsage 
was  ornamented  with  seguius  and  hieroglyphics,  and 
in  front  were  the  outspread  wings  of  a  bat.  The  head- 
dress was  elaborately  composed  of  embroidered  cards, 
surmounting  a  gold  band  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
The  cost  of  this  elaborate  diess  was  3000  francs.  A  Mme. 
Tolstoi,  a  Kussiau  lady,  liad  on  a  charming  costume 
called  nuit  dliiver  (a  winter's  night),  upon  which  much 
ingenuity  had  been  expended.  A  white  satin  dress  was 
ornamented  at  the  lower  part  with  a  wreath  of  dead 
leaves,  above  which  flames  were  represented  in  embroid- 
ery. A  tunic  of  the  lightest  gauze  was  thrown  over  the 
whole,  sprinkled  with  white  marabout  feathers  to  imi- 
tate the  falling  snow,  but  which  was  so  light  and  trans- 
parent as  to  allow  the  flames  of  the  winter  flre  and  the 
dead  leaves  to  be  visible  through  it.  The  headdress  on 
one  side  consisted  of  a  small  fagot  from  which  flames 
were  issuing,  aud  on  the  other  dead  leaves,  while  mara- 
bout feathers  floated  down  the  back.  Mme.  Bartholdy, 
who  had  figured  as  "  Undine"  at  Mme.  Walewski's  ball, 
was  dressed  in  a  very  perfect  costume  of  an  Egyptian,  or 
rather  a  representation  of  the  Sphynx,  the  ornaments, 
etc.,  having  been  carefully  copied  from  Egyptian  jewelry 
iu  London,  in  the  British  Museum.  Two  Spanish-Ame- 
rican sisters  were  striking — the  one  as  a  Bohtmienne,  or 
gipsy,  the  other  as  a  "star."  Mme.  Pereina,  a  lovely 
Brazilian,  personified  an  "angel;"  Mme.  de  Peiie,  a 
well-koown  beauty,  wore  a  fantiistic  dress,  and  called 
herself  ?/iO(ie(ie  Vavenir  (future  fashions)  ;  a  yellow  satin 
fckirt,  covered  with  carrots  and  vegetables  of  every  de- 
scription, and  of  prodigious  dimensions,  caiicatured  very 
successfully  the  ruling  passion  for  material  decoration. 
Amongst  the  male  characters,  by  far  the  most  amusing 
was  that  of  Une  potdetiui  jnjnd,  a  '"hen  laying  eggs," 


assumed  by  M.  de  Choiseuil,  who,  with  an  appropriate 
"  head"  and  '*  tail,"  and  a  basket  on  his  arm,  distributed 
Easter  eggs  aud  bon  mots  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  com- 
pany, who  crowded  round  him  during  the  evening.  His, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  one  should  say  her,  eggs  were  woith 
having,  too,  for  they  opened,  and  if  uot  absolutely  golden, 
were  filled  with  those  pretty  trifles  and  elegancies  which 
ladies  admire  aud  covet.  His  success  was  complete,  aud 
his  assumed  character  the  best  sustained  throughout  thd 
entertainment. 

Mesdamks  Martin  &  Thoman,  of  947^-^  Broadway, 
New  York,  are  cunsiantly  receiving  new  styles  of  fancy- 
work.  They  are  always  ready  to  give  instructious  in 
all  the  dilTereut  vaiieties  of  knitting,  canvas,  and  cro- 
chet work.  All  orders  are  promptly  executed,  and  tho 
materials  are  all  of  the  best.  We  would  suggest  to  all 
lovers  of  faucy-work  to  pay  them  a  visit,  as  they  are  bo 
obliging,  and  do  their  utmost  to  give  satisfaction.  They 
have  opened  a  depot  for  the  summer  at  the  corner  of 
Catherine  and  Touro  Streets,  Newport,  R.  I.  Their 
establishment  will  be  invaluable  to  the  lady  visitors  of 
that  celebrated  resort. 

The  word  Timbuctoo,  supposed  to  be  rhymeless,  was 
once  mated  by  a  London  professor  of  mathematics,  who 
was  challenged  to  find  a  rhyme  for  it,  in  the  following  ;— 
"  If  I  were  a  cassaow«ry, 

On  the  sands  of  Timburtoo, 
I  would  eat  a  missiour(ry, 
Skin,  and  bones,  aud  hyrnn-book  too  T' 

The  Virtues  of  Borax.— The  washerwomen  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  so  proverbially  clean,  and  who  get 
up  their  linen  so  beautifully  white,  use  refined  borax  as 
a  washing  powder,  Instead  of  soda,  in  the  proportiou  of 
one  large  handful  of  borax  powder  to  about  ten  gallons 
of  boiling  water  ;  they  save  in  soap  nearly  half.  All  tho 
large  washiug  establishments  adopt  the  same  mode. 
For  laces,  cambrics,  etc.,  an  extra  quantity  of  the  pow- 
der is  used,  and  for  crinolines  (requiring  to  be  made 
stitt')  a  strong  solution  is  necessary.  Borax  being  a 
neutral  salt,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  the 
texture  of  the  lineu  ;  its  effect  is  to  soften  the  hardest 
water,  and  therefore,  it  should  be  kept  on  every  toilet 
table.  To  the  taste  it  is  rather  sweet ;  it  is  used  for  clean- 
ing the  hair,  is  aa  excellent  dentifrice,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries is  used  in  combination  with  tartaric  acid  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  as  a  cooling  beverage.  Good  tea 
cannot  he  made  with  hard  water  ;  all  water  may  be  made 
fcofl  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  borax  powder  to  an  or- 
dinary sized  kettle  of  water,  in  which  it  should  boil. 
The  saving  in  the  quantity  of  tea  used  will  be  at  least 
one-fifth. 

Numberless  are  the  "methods,"  says  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent, of"  learning  English  without  a  master"  placed 
before  the  French  public  at  this  moment.  The  pronun- 
ciation is  of  course  the  great  stumbling-block,  and  it  is 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  that  the  Mithod  Glashiv,  "ap- 
proved by  the  University,"  is  offered  to  French  students 
of  our  vernacular.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  sup- 
posed English  equivalent  for  the  correspondent  French 
phrases:  "  Goudd  morninne,  seur — Ai  amm  verr6  ouel, 
zhannke  Godhe — Ainnd  you,  seur,  aou  ar  you? — (note, 
/aviiluir)  —  Verrfe  ouel — Aiammverr6happ6  to  si  you 
ouel."  "If  you  read  the  above  pronunciation  to  an 
Englishman,"  say  the  directions,  "and  he  understands 
you,  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  possess  the  veritable 
English  accent,  so  difficult  to  acquire." 
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A  DRAMATIC  CHARADE  IN  THREE  ACTS. 
COTRAGE. 

BT     BELPHSOOR. 

DranuUU  Persona. 

Docile  CCCXVI.,  King  of  So-wfure. 
Clrdbl».on,  (1  Kniyht. 
B'tWDown,  a  Cuttrtier. 

Rt'NFAST,  'I  if'S.S'niytT. 

pRiNCEiJd  LovLiKTTA,  daughter  of  King  Docile. 

LuRD:s,   LAUlEd,  K.MQQTS,  ETC. 

ACT  I.— COUR-     (CUR-) 

Si^^nf — Thf.  Palnce.  Kiso  Dorii.E  on  throne,  nttended  hy 
Cl'RD  lkon,  BnwDOWS,  and  CourtiKTS.  Suiife  «/  Uia- 
tuiU.  tvict*  fitard  ;  t/ic  King  risca. 

King.  What  dreadful  noise  doth  break  npon  our  ear  ? 
\.  iiider  it  gruwti  Hud  beeiDiUL,'ly  mure  near. 
\i  c;iDauC  be  a  riot ;  in  tbiit  tuwa 
I'.ir  ninety  years  a  riot 's  been  unknown. 
As  Freuchnieii  have  it,  I  &in  not  sans pmr, 
li'i  that  strauii^  uoist^s  quite  alfoct  uton  cceiir. 
All!  if  assassin's  knife  Khoald  mark  my  fate — 

fiouyhncn.  Mylie^e!  a  man 's  disniouutingatthegate  ; 
FiiainioK  and  hmokiiig  is  his  bieathless  steed. 
And  where  he  's  plied  the  spurs  1  see  it  bleed ; 
Covered  with  du&t  his  clothes— he  comeb  this  way  I 

Enter  Runfast  hastUy:  he  throws  himself  bf/ore  the 
King. 

King.  Why,  whafa  the  matter?  Speak,  what  would'et 

[thou  say  f 

Run.  0  misbty  king!  you're  ruined,  lobt,  undone— 

King.  Whatl  htucka  ain't  down? 

Rtin.  Worse ! 

King.  2io  one  has  run 

Away  with  my  dear  daughter? 

Run.  Worse  by  fur! 

King.  Ha!  has  some  foreign  pow'r  declared  a  war? 

Ran.   Worr^el 

King.  Speak,  slave,  speak  !  destruction  on  your  head  ! 
My  defunct  queen  ain't  risen  from  the  dead  ? 

Run.   Ni>,  no,  your  majesty;  far  worse;  the  town 
Is  (hroatcned  by  that  dog  of  ill  renown. 
T!ie  dragon-mtiuster,  whose  rapacious  jaws 
jMuuch  men  and  women,  houses,  churches,  stores. 

King.  Call  out  my  army  !  the  cur's  blood  bhall  be  shed. 
Quick! 

Run.    Sire.  I  grieve  to  say  your  army's  fled. 

King.  Fled!  and  left  me  here!   perdition  snatch,  'em! 
I  'U  strike  their  heads  off — when  I  catch  'em. 
Must  I,  a  king,  be  made  a  foul  dog's  prey  ? 
llfnce  horrible  and  unreal  thought,  away! 
Bat  something  must  be  done  ;   who  kills  the  thing 
Miall  be  rewarded  by  a  grateful  king, 
of  ^ome  unlieard-of  island  he  'II  be  made 
Tlio  gov'rnor.  and  mtiro  he  shall  be  jmid 
I'l^n  thousand  dollars  from  my  private  coffer. 
Does  no  one  jump  at  such  a  jjeu'mus  offor? 
D.^re  I  believe  my  eve-*?     Will  no  one  go? 
What,  no  one?  Then  f.ill  Ca;sar,  O,  O,  0  ! 

Enter  Pri.vcess  Lovlietta. 

Prin.  What  Woeful  noise  makes  pris'ners  of  my  ears? 
How  's  this?   my  royal  father  bathed  in  tears! 

King.  Oh!  daughter,  daughter,  we  are  lost,  undone; 
That  cursed  cur  of  curs  beneath  the  sun. 
The  monster,  dragon,  4og,  or  what  you  will, 
Does  threa'.en  your  poor  parieut  to  kill. 
My  army  's  fled,  and  there  *s  no  knight  so  bold 
lo  fife'ht  the  thing  for  love  of  king  or  gold. 
S  >  *t  is  as  plain  as  five  and  five  make  ten 
1  'It  be  chawed  up.     O,  O  ! 

Prin.  Say,  are  ye  men 

That  ye  stand  by  and  hear  your  sov'reiun  weepf 
.\ronse!  arouse  frum  your  lethargic  sleep! 
I'ull  out  your  swords  and  rush  upon  the  foe! 
Alas!  they  move  not;  my  words  are  "  nary  go.'* 
Ah!   I  have  a  notion !   who  rids  the  land 
Of  this  fierce  monster  shall  receive  my  hand. 

CurdfU'in.   What,  will  you  wed  him?  then  /'ll  try  to 
The  monster-dog !  [slay 

King.  Yon  will  ?  hip,  hip,  hoorfty  ! 

I  am  a  man  again — I  mean  a  king. 

Prin,  Brave  knight,  to  bind  my  promise  take  thU  ring. 


King.   Hem  I  valiant  knight,  excuse  mo  saying  *iO, 
As  lile  's  coucerued,  1  pritlno  haAte  and  i<o  ; 
Delays  are  ofttimes  daugoious,  you  know. 

Cur.  Quite  right ;  and  now  with  my  good  sword'a  Af> 
I  'II—  [nisiauL-e 

King.    Yes,  curtail  the  cursed  cur'a  existence. 

Our.   I  wJll,  nnless  success  crowns  his  resistance. 

Prin.   May  H.-aveu  speed  thee  in  thy  dang'ious  task! 

King.  I'leaeiVti  my  life  and  crowu — that  'b  all  1  abk  ', 


ACT  n.— AGE. 

ScENB — a  Gardfn.    EiUer  Pri.vcess  Lotlietta. 

Prin.   O  woeful  day!  accursed  to  my  sight, 
That  throws  in  danger  so  beloved  a  knight. 
Blinded  to  fear  he  rushes  on  to  seize 
The  monster's  life.     O  [  '11  feel  ill  at  ease 
Until  I  hear  the  uewsboys  in  the  sttect 
L'ludiy  amionuco  the  enemy's  defeat. 
I  f-'el  his  absence  so  that  I  could  cry — 
Ah  !  here  he  comes  to  bid  a  last  good-by. 

Enter  Ccrdeleon. 

Cur.   Dear  Princes?,  I  would  have  a  parting  word, 
And  ask  your  blessing  upon  this  my  sword. 
I  go  this  hour  to  fight  the  monster  who 
Threatens  your  father  and  his  cunrt  to  chew. 
If  1  *m  successful,  you  my  wife  shall  be ; 
If  I  'm  defeated,  'tis  all  down  with  me. 

Prin.  Then  be  successful. 

dur.  I  will— if  I  can  ; 

If  not,  I  'II  fall  like  any  other  man  ; 
Shouting  thy  name  until  of  voice  bereft, 
Then  wiiistliug  it  until  I  've  no  life  left. 
And  though  in  body  death  from  you  should  tear  me, 
I  'II  come  to  you  in  spit  it. 

Prin.  Don't ;  'twill  scare  me  ! 

Cur.  Well,  then,  I  won't;  so,  Princess,  have  uo  fear. 
In  propri/i  pertffniCB  I  '11  be  here. 
And  now  I  go  the  monster  to  engage! 

Prin.  O  haste!  each  hour  from  you  will  seem  an  aye. 
Fortune.attend  thee,  and  preserve  thy  life 
To  lipe  old  age  I 

Cur.  Farewell,  my  love,  my  wife  I 

Faiewell !   I  shall  return  with  hard-earned  fame; 
New  styles  of  hats  shall  be  blessed  with  my  name; 
Poets  aud  authors  shall  record  my  capers  ; 
My  portrait  shall  adoi  n  the  weekly  papers  ; 
And  this  oue  line  shall  glare  on  hisfry's  page: 
"He  killed  the  greatest  monster  of  the  age."  [Exit. 

SO>'G.    Air  "Old  Dog  Tray." 

Princess. 

The  eve  of  joy  is  past,  and  inourning's  come  at  last, 

1  '11  make  up  my  mind  fttr  an  unhappy  day ; 
I  never  thought  that  I,  a  princess,  should  e'«r  cry- 
But  uh,  my  knight  has  gone  away. 

Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  Curdeleon, 
Why  did  you  go-o  away  f 

Curdeleon  [oiUside). 

I  weot  away,  my  life. 
To  get  you  fur  a  wife, 
Also  the  monster-dog  to  slay. 

Enter  Kisrj,  Citrdfilkon,  Bowdows,  and  OmrtlfTS, 
from  difft-rent  directions,  and  join  in  Ute  dtortis. 

Yes,  yes,  yes,  Curdeleon, 
That 's  why  you  went  away  : 
To  save  your  monarch's  life, 
To  get  yourself  a  wife. 
Also  the  niouster-dog  to  slay. 


ACT  III.— COURAGE. 

ScK:fB — tJte  Palace.     Kim?  Docile  on  throne,  attended  by 
the  Pri.ncess  and  otiiers. 

King.  No  news  as  yet ;  I  'm  in  a  shiver  quite ; 
Suppose  I  died,  in  what  a  sorry  plight 
The  land  would  be  ;  it  couldn't  get  another 
Like  uuto  me,  unless  it  were  my  brother. 
And  he  is  dead.     O  daughter!  I'm  afraid 
lato  mincemeat  the  galluat  knight  is  made. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazike. 


If  BO,  your  poor  oM  father's  life  and  crown, 

Like  butteied  paocakes,  must  go  down  1  down!  down! 

Prin.  Couraye,  my  lather,  and  fear  not  slaughter! 

King.   Run  and  consult  the  seventh  daughter's dau;;h- 
Look  iu  tUe  Oracle  and  Book  of  Fate,  [ler  I 

And  see  wliat  signs  mark  death  of  some  one  great! 
See  if  there  is  a  comet  in  the  sky  ; 
There  are  no  comets  seen  when  beggars  die. 
Chuck  up  a  penny  ! — Ua  !   was  that  a  shout? 

Buio.   My  liege  t  the  iiew.sbi.>ys  call  an  extra  out. 

King.   Haste  then  and  get  it ;  never  mind  expense ; 

[E.xit  BowDowx. 
The  people  pay ;  I  call  that  common  sense. 
How  long  he  is;     I  stand  'twixt  hope  and  fear. 

{Re-enter  Bowdown  with  a  newspaper.) 

Ha,  what 's  the  news  f    Speak,  sirrah  ;  do  you  hear  ? 

Bow.   My  liege!     I — I  think  we  bave  been  sold  ; 
The  paper  by  its  date  is  two  weeks  old. 

King.   The  imp  I  and  did  he  dare  his  king  to  fleece? 
Thunder  and  lightning  !   where  are  the  police? 
I  might  kt-ep  asking  where  forever ; 
Except  on  pay-day  I  see  'em  never,      {dithering  outside.) 

King.   Wbat  means  that  cheering  in  the  street  ? 

B'to.  {Iri'iking  -Jf.)  The  knight, 

Tour  majesty,  has  come  back  from  the  figlit ! 

King.   Returned!  then  speak  ;  is, he  alive  ur  dead  ? 

Bote.  Alive,  siie. 

King.  Then  all  right  on  that  head  I 

(ElUer  CCBDBLEON  ) 

Welcome,  courageous  being!  Are  you  sure 
You  've  killed  the — the — 

C^lr.  There  's  proof  outside  the  door; 

I  Ul  drag  the  monster  in. 

King.  No,  no,  don't  I 

Ou7-.  Then  go  outside  and  see't. 

King.  I  guess  I  won't! 

I  "11  take  you  at  your  word  ;  and  since  you  've  dune 
What  you  've  been  bid,  I  '11  make  you  now  my  son. 
Your  courage,  sir,  has  saved  ray  ciown  and  life, 
And  in  return  my  daughter  is  your  wife. 
Take  her  ;  may  joy  be  thine  I     Much  more  I  'd  say, 
Did  not  this  marriage  terminate  the  play. 
Pel  haps,  my  friends,  you  "11  guess  the  answer  to  it ; 
It  seems  haid,  but  take  courage  and  you  *11  do  it. 


BoWDOWN.       CuEDELEOX  and  Princess. 
Curtain. 
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Domestic  Wines. — A  very  worthy  old  lady  of  our 
acquaintance  prided  herself  upon  her  manufacture  of 
these  wines,  candidly  confessing,  however,  that  she 
never  tasted  them  herself,  as  they  disagreed  with  her. 
She  was  fond  of  making  experiments  upon  new  mate- 
rials>  and  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  our  opinion  upon 
the  results.  The  smell  of  these  abominations  was  enough 
for  us,  although,  out  of  respect  to  the  old  lady's  feelings, 
we  endeavored,  by  a  little  cheerful  banter,  to  avoid 
passing  sentence  upon  them.  It  happened,  however,  on 
one  occasion  when  we  called  upon  our  venerable  ac- 
quaintance, that  some  of  these  unfortunate  wines  were, 
with  the  usnal  intended  hospitality,  brought  forward, 
and  our  attention  was  particulaily  directed  towards  a 
dark,  inky-looking  liquid,  which  we  were  informed  was 
a  new  discovery.  We  prudently  were  satisfied  with  its 
appearance  and  smell,  in  which  decomposition  had  evi- 
dently been  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  but  a  friend  who 
had  accompanied  us  was  too  polite  to  decline,  and  imbibed 
a  portion  of  a  glassful,  and,  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  me- 
dical man  immediately  after  he  left  the  house,  he  would 
probably  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  We 
were  asked  wbat  we  supposed  this  wine  was  made  from. 
We  pleaded  ignorance,  but  speculated  upon  mushrooms. 
The  old  lady,  however,  informed  us  that  it  was  real 
Hock,  for  she  had  made  it  from  the  knilyhocks.  Oar 
friend's  sufferings  induced  ue  subsequently  to  persuade 
her  to  destroy  what  stock  she  had  remaining,  with  a 
promise  to  make  no  more. 


A  LIST  OP  ARTICLES  WE  CAN  SUPPLY. 

Godet's  Bijou  Needle*Case,  containing  100  very  superior 
Diamond  Drilled  Eyed  Needles.  Piice  25  cents,  and  one 
three  cent  stamp  to  pay  postage,  except  to  California,  Ore- 
gon, or  the  British  Provinces  ;  for  either  of  these  places  a 
ten  cent  stamp  must  be  sent. 

Godey'fl  Pattern-Book  of  Embroideries.     Price  25  cent!*. 

Fresh  Fruits  all  the  year  round,  at  Summer  Prices,  and 
how  you  may  get  them.     Price  12  cents. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Shoemaker.  With  diagrams.  Price 
50  cents. 

Thirty  of  the  most  approved  Receipts  for  Summer  Beve- 
rages.    Price  12  cents. 

.  Gallery  of  Splendid  Engravings,  from  Pictures  by  the 
first  Masters.  Price  50  cents  each;  four  numbers  uow 
ready. 

The  Book  of  the  Toilet.    Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Make  a  Dress.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Nursery  Basket ;  or,  a  Help  to  those  who  Wish  to 
Help  Themselves.     With  engravings.     Price  50  cents. 

Mrs.  Hale's  new  Cook-Book.  With  numerous  engrav- 
ings.    Price  $1  00. 

Mrs.  Hale's  4545  Receipts  for  the  Million.    Price  $1  2,5. 

Godcy's  Curl  Clasps.  Twelve  in  a  box.  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3.  Price  75  cents,  which  covers  the  postage,  except  to 
California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Provinces.  The  price  to 
cover  poi^tage  to  either  of  these  places  is,  on  No.  1,  $1  20  ; 
on  No.  2,  $1  30 ;  on  No.  3,  $1  60. 

Godey's  Hair  Crimpers.  Each  box  contains  twelve,  of 
various  sizes.  Price  75  cents  a  box,  which  covers  the 
postage,  except  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. The  price  to  cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places 
is  $1  20. 

Godey's  Copying  Paper,  for  copying  Patterns  of  Embroi- 
dery, etc.  Each  package  contains  several  colors.  Price 
2.5  cents.  A  ten  cent  stamp  will  be  required  to  prepay 
postage  on  this  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. 

Patent  Needle  Threaders.  A  valuable  article.  Pricfl 
25  cents. 

Indestructible  Pleasure  Books  for  Children,  with  col- 
ored plates,  printed  on  muslin,  and  cannot  be  torn. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

Mrs.  Stephens's  Crochet  Book.     Price  75  cents. 

The  Song  Bird  Fancier.  Every  lady  who  keeps  birds 
should  have  this  useful  book.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Ladies'  Manual  of  Fancy  Work,  by  fllrs.  PuUen. 
Price  $1  25. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad. — We  call  attention  to  the 
advertisement  on  our  fourth  page  of  cover  of  the  land 
sales  on  the  border  of  this  r.^ilroad — the  garden  spot  of 
the  world.  Persons  with  a  little  money  can  here  make 
most  desirable  i  nvestments.  There  is  certainty  in  trans- 
actions with  this  company,  which  is  not  the  ca^e  when 
dealing  with  many  land  companies. 

Our  Receipts  for  Preserving.— These  receipts,  that 
we  publish  every  year,  have  been  collected  from  the  best 
authorities,  and  most  of  them  bave  been  tried  and  found 
good.  Our  subscribers  could  not  get  as  many  good  re- 
ceipts as  we  publish  from  twenty  cook-books. 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book.  — Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  ofBce  where  it  is  re- 
ceived, four  and  a  half  cents. 
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JUVENILE  bEPABTMENT. 

Articles  that  ChUdren  can  ttudce  fur  faticy  Hiirs,  or  for 

Huliday  PresttUs. 

IMPERJITEICI!    PORTK-MOSTRB. 

.\fat^iats.—B\Ack  filet,  finest  »lze.  four  skeins  gold 
throad,  a  little  veri-islay  crochet  Bilk,  six  yards  of  stitiu 
rtbbou  to  maicli,  one  inch  wido  :  two  yards  gold  cord  ; 
twj  of  preen   and   gold  ditto.     Ceri-e"  satin,  wadding, 

flannel,  carJ-bou.d,  auJ  two  watch-hooksi. 


This  very  novel  appendage  to  the  bed  has  almost  less 
work  than  any  other  article  for  the  same  purpose.  Be- 
gin by  catling  two  pieces  of  card-board,  eight  inches 
long,  and  in  the  form  and  proportion  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing. Cover  this  with  flannel  on  one  side,  and  with  a 
thick  coaling  of  wadding  on  the  other.  It  is  to  be  con- 
siderably thicker  along  the  centie  than  at  the  edges. 
Over  this,  on  both  sides,  sew  the  satin. 

Darn  ihe  filet  in  gold,  and  verl-islay  silk,  according  to 
the  design  given.  Those  parts  which  are  nearest  each 
other  are  in  silk,  as  are  the  other  parts  engraved  in  the 
same  way ;  the  rest  are  in  gold.  These  pieces  of  filet 
are  sewed  over  the  ic<idd€d  sides  of  the  foundation. 

The  edge  is  then  finished  with  a  silk  cord.  The  rib- 
bon, quilled  along  the  centre,  is  then  sewed  on,  a  litlle 
within  the  edge,  and  the  stitches  concealed  with  the  gold 
cord.  Add  a  loop  of  cord,  and  bows  at  the  top,  and  the 
hook,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving. 

MISrELLA.NEOrS     AMCSKMEXTS. 

The  Magic  Sqiuirei. 
This  is  a  capital  parlor  trick.     Take  seventeen  pieces 
of  wood  (lucifer  matches,  with  the  sulphur  ends  cut  off, 
will  do)  of  a  similar  size,  and  place  them  on  the  table,  in 
the  following  manner:  — 


The  puzzle  yuu  propose  is — to  remove  only  Ave 
matches,  and  yot  leave  no  more  than  three  perfect 
squares  of  the  same  size  remaining.  This  seeming  Im- 
possibiliiy  is  rendered  easy  by  removing  tltc  two  upper 
corners  on  each  side  and  the  centre  line  below,  when 
the  three  squares  will  appear  thus: — 


To  vuOie  a  Shilling  turn  iijJ0»»  Us  edge  o7i  Vie  point  of 
a  S'xdU. 

Take  a  wine  or  porter  bottle,  and  insert  in  the  mouth 
a  cork,  with  a  needle  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Then 
cut  a  nick  lu  the  face  of  another  cork,  in  which  fix  a 
shilling,  and  into  tlie  same  cork  stick  two  common  table 
forks,  opposite  to  each  other,  with  the  handles  inclining 
downwards  ;  if  the  rim  of  the  shilling  be  then  placed 
upon  the  point  of  the  needle,  it  may  be  turned  round 
without  any  risk  of  falling  ofi*,  as  the  ceulro  of  gravity 
is  below  the  centre  of  gravitation. 

PUILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

AU  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-oflicc  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  seal 
by  mail,  stamps  mu^^t  be  sent  to  pay  return  posia:,'e. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mcuiion  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  bu  m::ue 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  S.— Sent  pattern,  May  IGth. 

Mrs.  J.  S. — Sent  white  Garibaldi  ICtli. 

P.  J. — Sent  braiding  patterns  for  your  Zouave 


Jlrs. 

16th. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


C. — Sent  articles  by  Adams'  express  17th. 

H.  P.  C— Sent  patterns  of  litlle  boy's  suit  17£h. 

Mrs.  M.  R. — Sent  bos  by  Adams's  express  19th 

M.  F. — Sent  ring  and  cross  19th. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  L. — Sent  ring  and  cross  IJlih 

Mrs.  C.  K. — Sent  infant's  patterns  19ih. 

L.  C— Sent  articles  by  U.  S.  express  20th. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  F.— Sent  mantle  pattern  20ih. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  W.— Seut  pattern  21st. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  H.— Seut  article  2lst. 

Mrs.  B.  L.  N. — Sent  article  by  Adams's  express  2Ut. 

Mrs.  H.  G. — Sent  Garibaldi  shirts  for  your  litlle  girls 
21st. 

Miss  E.  A.— Sent  pattern  22d. 

Mis.  L.  II. — Sent  j/i^ut  coat  22d. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  L. — Seut  iufaul's  2^170^  cloak  23d. 

Mrs.  P.  H.— Sent  braiding  patterns  for  slippers  and 
pincushion  2->lh. 

U.  R.  C— Sent  patlern  27lh. 

Miss  D.  E.  T. — Sent  ear-rings  and  pin  27th. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  G. — Seut  braided  piqut  dress  27lh. 

Miss  S.  J.  L.— Sent  pattern  29th. 

Mrs.  D.  T.  P.— Se^it  infanta  wardrobe  29th. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  L. — Sent  pattern  June  2d. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  A.— Sent  black  mohair  braid  2d. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  V. — Sent  children's  wardrobe  by  express, 
and  sent  you  receipt  6th. 

Miss  R.  H. — Sent  braiding  patterns  7lh. 

M.  S.— Sent  patiera  7th. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  M.— Sent  pattern  11th. 
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Mrs.  C— Sent  pattern  12th. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  G.— Seat  pattern  12th, 

Mrs.  R.  D.  T.— Sent  articles  13th. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  B.— Sent  pattern  13ch. 

Mrs.  L.  McK. — Sent  pattern  14th. 

W.  A.  W.— Sent  articles  10th. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  P.— Sent  pattern  IGlh. 

Mrs.  R.— Sent  pattern  16th. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  L.— Sent  pattern  ISth. 

51.  E.  M.  — Sent  headdress  ISth, 

W.  M.  S.— Sent  articles  ISth. 

Mary  R. — We  will  publish  an  engraving  in  September 
number  which  will  explain  more  fully. 

Miss  J.  H. — Pronounced  GO-de,  with  accent  on  first 
syllable. 

Miss  S.  P.  L. — He  is  married,  and  is  the  happy  father 
of  eight  children.     No  chance  there. 

Sirs.  M.  M.  D. — Address  **  Cooper  Volunteer  Refresh- 
ment Committee"  to  our  care,  and  we  will  send  them 
your  letter. 

Miss  H.  R.  D.— They  are  called  "  Peg  Tops.** 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Y. — Mrs.  H.  has  returned,  much  improved 
in  health. 

Miss  A. — In  the  early  ages  they  were  called  "Mys- 
teries." 

Mary. — Take  equal  parts  of  ox  marrow  and  castor  oil, 
melt  them  together,  add  a  little  brandy,  and  fiavor  to 
suit;  beat  them  well  together  with  a  spoon. 

E.  L.  C— Third  finger  of  left  hand. 

W.  B.  C,  New  York. — That  is  the  plan  we  have  always 
adopted.  Much  obliged  to  you.  It  is  astonishing  to  find 
that  there  are  so  many  stupid  bookbinders.  We  have  a 
diagram  that  we  intend  publishing  ;  but  would  not  com- 
mon sense  suggest  the  plan  you  mention  as  the  proper 
one  ? 

L.  D.  K. — Read  the  notices  on  cover  of  this  and  July 
numbers,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


CTjitniish']]  for  i\t  f  oun§. 


LESSON    XXL~{CoTUimL€d.) 

504.  The  following  experiment  is  also  very  important : 
pay  great  attention  to  it.  Take  any  solution  of  lime, 
pour  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda, 
a  precipitate  will  fall  (-iSS,  No.  2).  Repeat  the  experi- 
ment with  a  solution  of  alumina  ;  the  alumiua  will  fall. 
Now  vary  the  treatment  as  follows:  To  the  solution 
containing  lime  add  an  excess  of  acid,  say  hydrochloric, 
then  pour  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  t.if  soda,  or  of  potash, 
by  degrees,  until  the  acid  is  totally  saturated,  or  more 
than  saturated.  Under  these  circumstances  the  liquid 
becomes  charged  with  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  ex- 
cept the  solution  be  very  concentrated,  no  precipitate 
will  fall;  proving  that,  although  lime  be  soluble  in 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  alumina  is  not-  hence  furnishing 
us  with  au  elegant  analytical  method  of  separation.  Nor 
are  lime  and  alumina  alone  in  this  category.  The  sub- 
stances which  participate  in  the  quality  are  repr'^sented 
as  follows: — 


Dissolve  in  excess  of 
Carbonic  Acid, 


Lime.  Alumina. 

Magnesia.  Oxide  of  Iroa. 

Oxide  of  Manganese. 

Presently  we  will  turn  this  knowledge  to  account. 


Do  not  dissolve  in  excess  of 
Carbonic  Acid. 


503.  Mix  some  potash  solution  of  alumina  with  sal 
ammoniac  solution  ;  boil ;  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  all 
the  alumina  is  thrown  down. 

506.  Heat  a  little  of  the  gelatinous-looking  hydrate  of 
alumina  upon  the  blade  of  a  knife  held  in  a  spirit-lamp 
flame,  cr  in  an  iron  spoon.  Remark  how  it  shrivels  up  ; 
and  also  how,  after  having  been  strongly  heated,  it  re- 
fuses to  dissolve  in  acids  and  alkalies. 

507.  Analysis  of  a  mineral  containing  alumina,  of 
iron  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  lime. — A  solution  of  this 
mineral  may  be  imitated  artificially.  Take  a  little  hy- 
drochloric acid  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
throw  into  it  a  few  particles  of  iron  filings,  and  boil  for 
a  few  seconds,  until  the  iron  is  all  dissolved.  Then  add 
a  little  lime  or  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime),  and  when  it  ia 
dissolved  put  in  a  little  alumiua  in  the  state  of  hydrate  ; 
finally,  a  little  magnesia.  How  can  these  substances  be 
separated  ?     A  vei-y  convenient  way  is  the  following; — 

503.  I  will  assume  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  acid  ; 
If  not,  add  more  ;  then  dilute  the  solution  with  water  to 
the  convenient  working  degree,  say  with  five  or  six 
times  its  bulk  of  wiitcr  ;  and  pour  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash  grudually.  At  length  all  tho 
iron  (in  the  state  of  peroxide)  and  all  the  alumiua  (in 
the  state  of  hydrate,  or  combination  with  water)  will 
fall,  leaving  all  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  solution  (505). 

509.  Separate  the  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron  aLd  alumii.A 
on  a  filter,  wash  thoroughly,  then  add  liquor  potassaj 
(502),  by  which  means  all  tlie  alumina  will  be  carried 
through  the  filter  and  obtained  in  solution,  all  the  oxide 
of  iron  remaining  behind. 

510.  Obtain  tho  alumina  by  boiling  with  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac  (505). 

511.  Separate  the  lime  Tom  the  solution  containing 
lime  and  magnesia,  by  means  of  the  conjoint  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  (494),  or  by  oxalic  acid  or 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

512.  All  the  ingredients  are  now  reduced  to  very 
simple  states  ;  the  alumina  has  returned  to  the  state  in 
which  we  used  it ;  the  iron  is  converted  into  an  oxide, 
in  which  the  amount  of  iron  is  known  ;  the  lime  exista 
as  oxalate  or  sulphate  of  lime,  from  which  the  amount 
of  lime  may  be  deduced  by  calculation  ;  and  the  mag- 
nesia remains  in  solution.  Under  the  head  of  magnesia 
no  means  were  pointed  out  for  separatiug  it  in  the  course 
of  analysis,  simply  because  this  seemed  the  most  con- 
venient opportunity  for  conveying  the  information.  The 
precipitating  agent  is  a  mixture  of  ammonia  with  phos- 
phate of  soda  ;  but  its  application  requires  much  delicacy. 
The  liquid  operated  upon  must  be  cold,  and  not  acid  ;  if 
alkaline,  no  matter. 


asljifliis. 


NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Havincj  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purcha.se  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  oftlie  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 


FASHIONS. 
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Ordrrs,  accompanied  by  cftfcks  /trr  the  j*rojiostd  expen- 
dUure,  to  be  addreeatil  to  the  ctire  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

/Co  order  wUi  be  atiejided  to  vnlfjfs  tfw.  money  is  first 
received.  JCeUiier  tfte  Editor  mtr  Pidilihher  wUl  be  account- 
ahie/or  losses  that  mny  nccttr  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Latlj-'A  Book  hatt  no  Interest  In 
this  department,  and  knows  uothingof  tlie  transact  ion  <t ; 
and  whether  the  perauu  eendiug  the  order  is  or  \»  not  a 
eabscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
cot  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  dt^tends  in  choice.  Dress 
poods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talm:i3,  from  Brudie'a,  51 
C;iual  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the  most  celebrated 
establishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggeus  Si  Warden,  or 
Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  ftishions  that  prevail  here 
ffovern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  uust  be 
considered  final. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
ArOUST. 

WATHRING-PLArE    TOILETS. 

fiff.  1. — Rich  grenadine  robe,  with  four  small  flounces 
trimmed  with  bands  of  ribbon  and  hows,  placed  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  apart.  Tunic  skirt,  which  just  touches  the 
flounces,  and  is  trimmed  in  the  same  style.  The  corsage 
is  low  ;  sleeves  long,  puflVd,  and  close  at  the  wrist, 
where  they  are  finished  with  a  flated  rnfflo  of  lace.  The 
chemisette  is  richly  embroidered,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet,  and  finished  at  the  neck  with  a  very  full  ruff. 
Fancy  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  a  white 
]>lume,  and  a  rose. 

Fiff,  2. — White  mnslin  dress,  with  five  embroidered 
flouncee.  Corsage  high,  and  made  with  a  yoke  ;  sleeves 
only  reaching  the  elbow,  and  the  uudersleeve  just  made 
FuSiciently  wide  to  pass  the  hand  through.  The  neck 
of  the  dress  is  finished  with  a  box-plaited  ruO".  Green 
ribbon  sash,  with  fringed  ends.  Belgian  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  green  ribbons  aud  roses. 

Fiff.  3. —  Blue  silk  skirt,  trimmed  with  five  rows  of 
narrow  velvet.  White  plaited  waist,  high  neck,  and 
long  sleeves.  BlacK  velvet  corsage,  with  velvet  shoulder 
knots. 

Fig.  4. — Pink  silk  eklrt,  with  three  rows  of  black 
velvet  above  the  hem  Plain  mnslia  waist,  clo^e  at  the 
throat,  and  long  sleeves,  finished  at  the  wrist  with  a 
narrow  cuff.  Zone  waist,  made  of  black  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  velvet. 

Fig.  5- — White  muslin  dress,  trimmed  with  narrow 
fluted  flounces,  headed  by  a  puffing  of  muslin,  with  a 
mauve  ribbon  run  through  it.  The  puffing  extends  up, 
and  crosses  only  at  the  sides  of  the  dress.  Surplice 
waist,  also  trimmed  with  puffings.  English  straw  bon- 
net, with  mauve  cape  edged  with  lace,  and  trimmed  with 
a  toft  of  violets  and  a  feather  tassel.  The  inside  trim- 
ming is  of  ro=es  and  violets. 

Fig.  6. — Pine-apple  fibre  dress,  made  with  three 
flounces  bound  with  blue  silk,  and  headed  by  a  quilling 
of  blue  ribbon.  Pompadour  waist,  trimmed  with  quilled 
ribbon,  and  close  chemisette,  finished  at  the  throat  by  a 
raff.  Fancy  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  and 
■wild  flowers. 


CUITCHAT  UPON  NE\^  TORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

OcB  chat  this  month  begins  with  an  echo  of  the  chat 
of  all  the  fiishionable  ladies  of  Paris— /,e  Jnpon  Iiiip- 
rntricf !  tlie  marvellous  petticoat  invented  by  the  fair 
Eugenie  herself.  It  is  described  as  being  made  of  cam- 
bric muslin,  starched  as  ptitlly  as  possible.  Its  circum- 
ference is  six  yards  at  the  widest  point,  and  it  is  covered 
by  nine  flounces  cf  still  greater  eircumfe:ence.  The 
lowest  of  these  flounces  is  a  mere  frill;  the  second,  a 
few  inches  longer  and  wider,  complrtely  covers  the 
first ;  the  tliird  does  the  same  to  the  socoud,  and  so  ou, 
until  one  deep  flounce  falls  completely  over  the  other 
eight.  It  is  said  that  npon  the  petticoats  worn  by  tike 
Empress  each  of  these  flounces  is  hemstitched  like  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  outer  one,  in  addition,  is 
nearly  covered  by  embroidery.  The  eff'oct  of  this  skirt, 
underneath  a  ball-dress,  or  thin  dress  of  any  kind,  is  so 
charming  as  to  call  furth  a  torrent  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing adjectives  of  which  the  French  language  is  capable. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  petticoat  will  become  very 
popular  in  the  United  States,  as  it  must  uoces.'arily  he  as 
expensive  as  several  ordinary  skirts,  and  would  seem  to 
require  a  French  hlnnchissext.se  to  do  it  op. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  hoops  are  likely  to  reign  for 
some  time.  Among  the  best  hoop  skirts  are  Sladame 
Demorest's,  which  are  very  light  aud  pliable.  The 
steels  are  very  close  t'^gether,  and  are  connected  by  cords 
which  do  not  slip,  this  being  the  ordinary  fault  of  hoop 
skirts. 

Besides  the  white  waists,  which  are  worn  with  low- 
necked  bodies,  there  are  numerous  styles  of  fichus  made 
of  mnslin,  tulle,  or  lace,  and  trimmed  with  ruches, 
velvets,  and  bows  of  ribbon.  Among  the  new  ones  ia 
the  Neapolitan,  formed  of  puCBngs  in  tnlle  and  applica- 
tion. This  style  is  open  on  the  shoulders,  and  has  thre« 
rounded  points  formed  of  insertion  and  puffings,  lianging 
down  in  front.  Bows  of  ribbon,  with  fringed  ends,  are 
placed  on  the  shoulders,  and  a  ruching  of  ribbon  goes 
all  round  the  fichu  and  points.  The  French  fichu  is  a 
pretty  variety  of  this  useful  article,  so  very  comfortable 
in  warm  weather.  It  is  made  of  clear  mu-^lin,  laid  in 
box  plaits,  sewed  upon  the  shoulders,  and  falling  in  a 
point  both  before  and  behind.  It  is  trimmed  with  a 
broad  black  velvet,  and  finished  at  each  point  by  a  bow 
and  ends.  We  give  an  engraving  of  this  flchu  on  page 
1S2  of  this  number.  Many  of  the  fichus  cross  on  the 
breast,  and  terminate  in  long,  ronnded  ends  trimmed 
with  velvet,  or  in  pointed  ends  which  fasten  underneath 
the  sash  or  waistband.  Insertions  of  black  and  white 
lace  are  much  worn  on  the  pelerines;  also  small  black 
velvet  rosettes.  Many  of  them  have  sleeves  to  match, 
made  very  full,  aud  confined  at  the  wrist  by  velvets  or 
ribbons. 

Toung  ladies  are  wearing  very  narrow  black  velvets,' 
tied  round  the  throat,  with  several  loops  and  long  ends 
falling  behind.  The  effect  in  very  pretty,  and  apparently 
increases  the  whiteness  of  the  neck. 

The  newest  fans  are  of  white  and  black  lace,  lined  with 
colored  silk,  such  as  mauve,  salmon,  cerise,  and  green. 
The  handles  are  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  shapes  va- 
rious. We  noticed  for  mourning  a  fan  of  black  lace  over 
white  silk,  and  mounted  in  jet  and  steel.  For  ordinary 
nse  we  recommend  the  little  straw  fans  trimmed  with 
ribbons  or  velvets  of  fancy  colors.  Linen  fans,  of  dif- 
f»?rent  shades  and  styles,  are  also  much  used,  especially 
as  a  pocket  or  travelling  fan. 
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godet's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


Morning  and  dress  caps  adB  unusually  pvetty  this  sea- 
son. Tliey  no  longor  resemble  the  old-fashioned  cap, 
but  are  rathei-  an  elegant  headdcesg. 

Among  the  new  coiffures  we  remarked  a  fanchon  of 
point  lace,  trimmed  with  a*rufhiug  of  blonde  and  black 
velvet,  which  encircles  the  face.  On  the  left  side  was  a 
bouquet  of  forget-me-not's,  and  another  bouquet  of  the 
same  flower  fastened  the  two  ends  just  Ijelow  the  chin. 

A  lOther  was  a  Pompadour  cap,  of  figured  tulle,  with 
drooping  c-own,  crossed  by  narrow  gvef-n  velvets.  The 
front  was  square,  and  formed  by  a  (kmble  barbe  of  white 
and  black  lace,  having  long,  rounded  tabs  of  tnlle, 
crossed  by  a  green  velvet  ribbon. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  full  round  cap,  somewhat 
of  the  Corday  style,  is  the  favorite  of  the  season.  It  is 
made  of  both  plain  and  costly  materials,  looks  well  of 
either,  and  is  generally  very  becoming.  The  cap  is 
compoa**d  of  a  full  round  crown,  canglit  into  a  band, 
which  fits  closely  to  the  head.  The  trimmings  are  va- 
rious, but  the  usual  style  is  a  ruching  of  pinked  or 
chicori  silk,  ribbou,  velvet,  or  tulle.  A  very  pretty 
one  of  this  style  was  of  thin  muslin,  trimmed  with  a 
cMcoT'^.  ruche  having  a  guipure  border,  a  style  now  much 
in  favor,  and  trimmed  only  with  a  long  narrow  cerise 
ribbon,  crossing  on  the  head,  and  a  long  bow  falling 
behind.  Many  of  the  little  muslin  caps  are  trimmed 
with  a  ruching  of  the  muslin,  bound  on  each  edge  with 
ft  colored  ribbon  or  black  velvet,  the  rnching  graduated 
in  width,  being  very  narrow  at  the  top,  where  it  is  fast- 
pned  by  a  bow  and  ends.  This  is  a  remarkably  pretty 
style  for  a  mourning  cap.  substituting  tarletane  for  the 
m'lsliu,  and  binding  the  ruche  with  black  ribbon.  Some 
are  trimmed  with  a  fanchon  put  on  in  a  point,  and  others 
have  merely  a  ribbon  of  some  delicate  shade,  twisted 
round  the  crown  and  tied  at  tholeft  side  with  a  bow  and 
Cuds. 

A  ve-y  pretty  morning  cap  is  composed  of  a  fanchon 
of  Valenciennes  insertions,  bordered  by  a  row  of  lace;  a 
very  small  plain,  muslin  crown,  drawn  very  full,  is 
added  to  the  fanchon.  This  cap  is  trimmed  in  front  with 
two  rows  of  Valenciennes,  mixed  with  narrow  velvet 
rosettes.     A  rosette  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  fanchon. 

For  yonng  ladies,  there  are  a  great  many  beautiful 
headdresses,  all  however  encircling  the  head.  Among, 
the  prettiest  was  a  coronet  headdress,  composed  of  a  tor- 
sade of  black  velvet  with  a  \fhite  edge.  A  little  to  the 
left,  near  the  top,  there  was  a  bow  with  a  bunch  of  rose- 
bud;? in  the  centre  ;  behind,  rather  to  the  right,  another 
find  larger  bow  with  long  velvet  streamers.  Another 
was  a  chicorc  ruche  of  black  lace,  rounded  to  form  a  kind 
of  coronet,  with  a  lace  bow  on  the  fi>rehead,  three  tufts  of 
Vesuve  velvet  on  the  right  side,  and  a  black  lace  barbe, 
firming  a  bow  behind.  A  more  stylish  headdress  was  a 
wreath  of  black  velvet,  twisted  in  with  a  gold  cord,  the 
'wreath  being  square  in  front,  and  having  loops  of  velvet 
blended  with  gold  wheat-ears  hanging  down  on  the  left 
side.  Another  black  velvet  coiffure  was  decorated  with 
steel  triangles  and  chains  ;  another  very  stylish  one  was 
composed  of  a  diadem  of  black  velvet,  worked  with  stars 
ill  gold  and  jet,  and  at  the  back  three  rosettes  of  black 
velvet  edged  with  gold,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  a  red 
diiisy,  with  jet  heart.  A  very  simple  headdress  was  a 
plait  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  a  very  beautiful  black  and 
goM  butterfly  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  An- 
oilier  was  of  black  velvet,  mixtd  with  old  oak  leaves 
and  branches  of  fmit. 

Mourning  being  also  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
we  will  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  stylos  now  in  vogue. 


For  deep  mourning,  there  is  nothing  new.  Bombazin***, 
and  all  lustreless  materials,  with  English  and  French 
grenadines,  crCpe  maretz,  and  bariges  trimmed  with 
er'pe,  are  used  for  dresses.  English  grenadine  makes  a 
very  pretty  cr>'pe  like  trimming,  and  is  not  so  expensive. 

Shawls  like  the  dresses  are  much  worn.  Mantles  are 
of  the  scarf  shape,  quite  deep  at  the  back,  with  long 
square  ends  in  front.  They  are  made  of  cn'pe,  grenadine, 
or  grenadine  tarr^e.  Deep  mourning  bonnets  are  either 
of  Neapolitan  or  cn'pe,  with  an  English  cr'peyeil  thrown 
over  them,  plaited  at  the  sides  of  the  bonnet,  and  kept 
in  place  by  long  jet  clasp  pins. 

For  lighter  mourning,  cu^^tom  permits  the  introduction 
of  a  few  colors,  such  as  pearl,  gray,  lilac,  and  purple. 
For  light  mourning-dresses,  there  are  organdies,  gri- 
sailles, lu tongs,  satin de  Mai,  grenadine i'l^r^'^'p,  Chambery 
gauze,  checked  silks,  etc.  The  trimmings  are  various, 
consisting  of  flounces,  gauffered  ribbons,  and  ruches 
edged  with  lace. 

Many  of  the  thin  skirts  are  laid  in  single  plaits  round 
the  waist,  and  the  skirts  faced  about  three  fingers  deep 
with  crinoline  instead  of  being  lined.  In  Paris  tbey  are 
sewing  straw  in  the  facingB  of  dresses  to  make  them 
stand  out. 

The  most  exquisite  grenadine  shawls  have  come  out 
this  season,  to  match  both  gay  and  mourning  dresses. 
They  excel  both  in  quality  and  design,  and  area  novelty. 

One  of  the  newest  half  mourning  bonnets  is  of  black 
cra^e  covered  with  white,  giving  it  a  peculiar  gray  tint, 
and  trimmed  both  inside  and  out  with  silver-hued  leaves, 
which  gives  it  a  charming  appearance. 

For  travelling  and  walking  dresses,  lutongs,  mohair 
Qhici^  alpacas,  plain  India  silks,  and  checked  silks,  all 
m'ide  with  mantles  of  the  same,  are  the  principal  styles. 
Mantles  like  the  dresses  are  made  scarf  shape,  and  quit« 
shallow  at  the  back,  leaving  long  square  ends  in  front, 
and  trimmed  to  match  the  diess.  Cuir  is  decidedly  tbe 
most  fashionable  color,  and  looks  beautifully  braided 
with  black  or  brown.  Full  suits  of  it  are  worn,  the 
bonnets  being  made  of  grass  cloth,  and  the  parasol  of 
pongee  lined  with  colored  silk,  with  a  bright  ribbon 
bow  on  top. 

Brodie's  thin  mantles  consist  of  bnrcge.,  cr'pe  mnrttz, 
jil  <fe  (Pierre,  and  barege  Anglais  Jnsjii,  all  very  stylish, 
and  trimmed  with  frills.  Besides  the  real  lace  points  and 
mantles  there  are  at  very  moderate  prices  mantles  and 
burnous  of  French  silk  lace,  Pusher  lace,  Chantilly, 
Lama  lace,  and  others. 

The  newest  mantle  for  tbe  present  season  is  made  of 
black  tulle,  with  plaits  passing  in  contrary  directions, 
forming  a  kind  of  checker  of  dead  squares;  the  border 
being  a  double  row  of  Honiton  lace. 

V/e  have  lately  seen  quite  a  new  article,  cotton  rib- 
bons. At  a  short  distance  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  silk  ribbons.  They  are  very  pretty  for  wash 
dresses,  can  be  had  of  all  colors,  and  of  different  widths, 
and  are  said  to  wash  well. 

The  er'pe  or  waved  style  of  hair  is  in  favor  now  with 
our  ladies.  It  is  generally  very  becoming,  but  as  it  in- 
jures the  hair  very  much  the  heavy  braids  are  more 
worn.  In  our  next  number  we  will  givefuts  represent- 
ing an  entirely  new  style  of  arranging  tbe  falae  braids 
for  these  plaits.  By  this  method  they  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  plaited  in,  and  thfj  do  not  strain  and  drag  tte 
liair  as  in  the  present  style  of  arranging  them.  We  only 
regret  the  cuts  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  present 
number,  as  we  know  the  ladies  will  be  delighted  with 
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1.  Ua  -  furl     the  baa-ner  of    the      free! 
2-  We  need     no  trumpet  call  to      wake 


True  Learts  should  ne'er      for  -  get 
The    npiT   -    ic        of  the    past. 
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siiy,        And       bear      it  bravely  through  the  fi^'ht, 


Till        free    -    dom's  cause  was  won. 
En  -  wreathed    with  vie  -  to  -    ry. 
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Behold  its  swelling  glorious  wave, 

Above  the  eagle's  nest, 
Across  the  broad  Atlantic's  wave, 

The  prairies  of  the  west ; 
The  city  spire,  the  gallant  ship. 

The  highest  mountain  crag, 
While  blessings  flow  troni  every  lip, 

'  God  bless  our  honored  dag." 
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THE  SEVILIIAN. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodib,  61  Caual  Street,  New  York.     Drawn  by  L.  T.  VolQT,  from  actual 

articles  of  costume.] 


This  style  is  intended  for  a  later  period  than  the  present  month,  being  an  autumn  garment. 
As  our  friends  have  already  supplied  themselves  with  their  summer  pardessns,  or  if  desirous  of 
additions,  lace  garments  are  of  course  the  most  reclir-rch^  for  the  present  season. 

The  Sevillian  may  be  made  of  taffeta  or  thin  woollen  stuffs,  as  it  may  suit  the  taste  of  the 
wearer.  The  ornament  consists  of  an  elaborate  pattern,  embroidered  in  black  biaid  ;  this  is  so 
arranged  as  to  similate  across,  cording  upon  an  apparent  slashing  of  the  skirt. 
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EMBHOIDERT. 


VESTE  OR  CHEMISE  RTJSSE. 


^/T  /• 


Tins  Teste  can  be  made  of  Nansonk  or  of  white  or  colored  cashmere.     It  is  ornamented  with  chain 
BtitcU  or  braiding.     Patterns  of  it  can  be  furnished  by  onr  Fashion  editress. 
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FEONT  BEAID, 


NAME  FOB  MASKIirO. 


DESIGN  IK  VELVET  EIBBON  AKD  BRAID. 

(See  descrifjtioti.    ]Vork-  Dfijotrtintnl.) 


llii;-;Sil,lli 

;i:;J'YJOlp.  HI 


HANDKEKCHIEF  SACHET. 

(iSce  description,   Work  Department.) 
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GODEY'S 


Stib^'s  ^>ooli  mid  lllagn'^int 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 


EASTERN  RAMBLES  AXD  REMIXISCENCES. 


ALEXA>fDRIA. 

This  Kile  wx-s  populous  with  floating  life 

For  aires  ere  the  Argo  swept  the  sea?* ; 
Ei-e  Helen  woke  the  flres  of  Grecian  strife 

Thebes  hsd  beheld  a  hundred  dynasties; 
And  when  the  poet,  whom  all  grandeurs  plea.se. 

Named  her  the  Hundred-gatfd.  and  [he  Queea 
Of  earthly  cities,  she  had  reached  the  lees 

Other  larire  cup  of  glory,  and  was  seen 
Ima^e  aad  type  of  what  her  perfect  pride  had  been. 

MOXCKTOH  3IlI,S£3. 

Along  thy  waters,  lined  by  palaces, 

(H'.ch  and  fanta^ic  as  the  poet's  dream.) 

Are  mingled  minarets,  fretted  domes,  and  spires 

Of  rarest  .sculpture,  that  appear  to  float 

Ceully  atray  upon  their  liquid  base. 

C0C5TBd3  OP  BlesSI.NOTON. 

Alexandria  (or,  as  it  is  now  called  hy  the 
j  natives,  Kl  Iskeudereeyeh),  once  the  splendid 
[  capital  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

■  cities  in  the  world  under  the  government  of  the 

■  Ptolemies,  is  now  a  squ.tliil,  miserable  city, 
f  with  narrow   streets,  unpaved,  nnswept,  and 

■  niiclean — dry  and  dusty  in  the  hot  season,  and 
:  floating  with  mud  in  the  rainy  season.  A  gleam 
I  of  sunshine  is  as  rigidly  excluded  from  the  gene- 
1  rality  of  Alexandrian  street-s,  as  a  member  of  the 
1  swell-mob  from  Her  Majesty's  drawing-room. 
1  However,    sometimes  a  hole   in   the   matting, 

,  stretched  across  the  streets  from  roof  to  roof  for 
•  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  rain  and  sunshine 
!  admits  a  stray  snnbeam,  that  revels  with  pro- 
jToking  playfulness  in  the  gloomy  place;  danc- 
ing o'er  the  heaps  of  filth  and  garbage  in  the 
corners  of  the  street,  the  richly-gilt  pipe-howls 
;  on  the  shelf  of  the  tobacco  merchant,  and  daz- 
i|zling  the  eyes  of  the  smokers  collected  around 
his  shop.     Sometimes  we   encounter  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  filled  with  decomposing  vege- 
table matter  and  the  carcases  of  animals. 
VOL.  LXV. — 13 


Alexander  the  Great  pave  a  Macedonian  ar- 
chitect, named  Dinocrates,  an  order  to  erect  the 
city  between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis,  about 
the  year  B.  C.  332.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  city  was  confined  within  the  present 
walls,  .ind  was  divided  by  one  main  street,  3" 
stadia*  in  length,  which -extended  from  the 
Necropolis  at  the  western  end  of  the  city  to  its 
eastern  extremity,  and  was  intersected  by  an- 
other street  10  stadia  in  length,  which  ran  from 
Lake  Mareotis  in  a  noitlierly  direction.  By 
having  the  streets  arranged  in  this  manner,  the 
city  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  north 
winds,  wliich  rendered  it  healthy  ;  but,  as  the 
prevailing  winds  are  southerly,  the  malaria 
from  the  Mareotic  lake  must  have  swept  over 
the  thickly  populated  city,  and  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
present  century,  although  I  am  aware  that  the 
ancients  managed  the  internal  arrangement  of 
their  cities  better  than  their  successors  in  the 
East,  in  the  present  day.  Where  the  present 
Pharos  or  lighthouse  stands,  Sostratns  Cnidius 
erected  the  celebrated  lighthouse  which  is  said 
to  have  been  400  feet  liigh,  and  surmounted 
with  a  telescopic  mirror  of  metal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  ships  to  be  seen  at  sea  when 
a  considerable  dist,ance  from  the  low  shores  of 
Egypt.  It  was  erected  B.  C.  2S3,  and  over- 
thrown by  an  earthrjuake  about  A.  D.  7;'3. 

Pharos  is  now  a  peninsula,  but  anciently 
was  an  island  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a 
dyke  called  the  Heptastadium,  which  had  a 
passage  at  each  end  for  ships  to  pass  from  one 
port  to  the  other.  Opposite  to  Pharos  was  a 
point  called  Lochais,  which  ran  ont  into  the 

*  A  stadium  was  the  principal  Greek  mea.sare  of  length, 
and  was  equal  to  606  feet,  9  inches,  English. 
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sea,  and  terminated  in  a  place  called  Acro-Lo- 
chais,  where  the  Pharillou  now  stands. 

Between  Lochais,  Cleopatra's  Needles,  and 
the  Rosetta  Gate,  was  tlie  court  end  of  the  city, 
called  Bruchion,  wliere  the  theatre,  various 
temples,  the  palaces  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the 
Museum  formerly  stood  ;  about  a  mile  to  the 
south-west  of  this  vyas  the  Necropolis  (city  of 
the  dead),  which  was  the  great  hurial-place  of 
Alexandria.  To  the  north,  and  somewhat  to 
the  east  of  the  Necropolis,  was  the  Rhacotis, 
which  bordered  on  the  old  harbor  or  port  Eu- 
nostus  (safe  return)  ;  this  contained  the  great 
temple  of  Serapis,  whicli  was  destroyed  by 
Theophilus,  tlie  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.  D. 
390.  He  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  utterly 
destroyed  it.  Tlie  north-east  part  of  the  city 
was  bounded  by  the  new  or  great  port,  and  tlie 
south-west  part  was  bounded  by  the  old  harbor, 
or  port  of  Ennostus  ;  both  of  these  remain  in 
the  present  day  ;  the  latter  was  united  by  a 
canal  with  the  lake,  which  was  also  connected 
with  the  town  of  Canopus  by  a  canal,  which 
supplied  the  city  with  river  water,  kept  in  cis- 
terns underground,  traces  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  even  in  the  present  day. 

During  the  Ptolemaic  dominion  Alexandria 
flourished  and  was  a  most  important  city.  The 
spoils  of  victory  adorned  it,  and  each  age  im- 
proved its  condition  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  and  added  to  its  appearance,  so  that  at 
one  time  it  rivalled  Rome  in  splendor  and  size, 
and  usurped  the  position  of  Tyre.  Alas  I  how 
changed  it  is  at  present — its  lofty  towers  and 
splendid  palaces  are  buried  beneath  the  sand, 
built  into  rude  walls,  or  heaped  in  confused 
masses  as  rubbish. 

"Thou  mighty  city,  in  fiue  linen  clothed, 
Purple,  aud  scarlet ;  decked  with  gold,  and  pearls. 
And  precious  stones," 

thon  art  fallen  even  with  the  dust ! 

When  Alexander  ordered  this  city  to  be  built, 
he  intended  that  it  should  be  worthy  of  his 
great  name,  aud  surpass  others  in  its  splendor 
and  riches.  The  walls,  which  were  sixteen 
miles  in  circuit,  were  finished  in  seventeen  days, 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  power  of  a  monarch  in 
those  times,  and  the  ability  of  the  people,  for 
these  walls  were  flanked  with  lofty  towers,  and 
were  composed  of  solid  masonry. 

From  the  time  it  was  founded  until  taken  by 
Ciesar,  B.  C.  46,  it  was  held  by  the  Greek  kings 
of  Egypt.  It  was  taken  by  Dioclesian,  A.  D. 
29G  ;  by  the  Persians,  A.  D.  615  ;  by  the  Sara- 
cens under  Omar,  A.  D.  640  ;  and  by  the  French, 
1798,  who  were  expelled  by  the  English  in  ISOl. 
Under  the   sway  of  Mohammed  Ali — an  iron 


one,  'tis  true — Egypt  has  greatly  improved  and 

gradually  raised  herself  above  the  surronnding 
cities  in  commercial  importance,  although  every 
one  who  has  studied  the  Subject  must  allow  that 
the  views  of  Mohammed  Ali  were  very  errone- 
ous in  many  respects,  aud  his  people  severely 
oppressed. 

Under  the  present  government  there  is  much 
to  hope  for  and  much  to  fear  ;  may  the  people's 
hopes  be  surpassed,  and  their  fears  be  ground- 
less ! 

There  are  many  interesting  historical  associ- 
ations connected  with  Egypt  that  cannot  fail  to 
present  themselves  as  we  wander  over  its  land 
and  its  ancient  shores,  where  .Jacob  and  Joseph 
sojourned  with  their  families  for  400  years  ; 
wliere  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Moses 
occurred  ;  where  Joseph  and  Mary  dwelt  with 
the  infant  Saviour,  "  until  the  death  of  Herod  : 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  son"  (Matthew  ii.  15). 
.  Profane  history  furnishes  us  with  many  in- 
teresting names  in  its  pages  associated  with 
this  city — Alexander  the  Great,  Cleopatra, 
Cajsar,  Dioclesian  figure  in  its  annals,  aud  also 
the  Ptolemies. 

The  seat  of  learning  for  ages,  its  schools  of 
theology  aud  philosophy,  physic  and  astrono- 
my were  celebrated  far  and  near,  p.articulaily 
the  latter,  which  till  the  time  of  the  Saracens 
was  famous  among  all  nations.  The  valuable 
and  celebrated  library,  which  the  ambition, 
pride,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Ptolemies  had  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  under  Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  642, 
and  its  800,000  volumes  appropriated  as  fuel 
for  the  4,000  baths  of  the  city,  during  a  period 
of  six  months. 

Lower  Egypt  is  nothing  more  than  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain,  well  supplied  with  water 
by  the  numerous  subdivided  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  countless  canals  that  intersect 
it.  The  cultivated  soil  of  this  district  consists 
exclusively  of  the  rich  alluvium  deposited  hy 
the  Nile  after  its  annual  inundation.  The  Nile, 
being  swollen  by  the  rains  of  Abyssinia  ami 
interior  Africa,  commences  to  rise  at  thesumnier 
solstice,  until  il  attains  its  greatest  height, 
about  or  soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox ; 
and,  after  remaining  at  its  maximum  for  about 
the  space  of  four  days,  it  gradually  falls.  The 
alluvial  deposit  takes  place  during  the  period 
the  waters  rem.ained  stationary;  this  earth  is 
brought  down  by  the  river  in  its  course  through 
Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  superimposed  upon 
the  substratum  of  piimeval   sands,  annually 
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increasing,  and  difTasing  spontaneoDsIy,  by 
Eieaus  of  filtration,  its  fertiliziDg  power  to  a 
considerable  dvptli  in  tlie  soil. 

Lower  Efrypt  possesses  the  greatest  nnmber 
of  equatorial  plants,  wliich  must  be  attributed 
to  tlie  water  of  the  Nile  bringing  many  seeds 
from  the  south,  which  take  root  and  propagate 
themselves  here.  Thus,  we  find  the  olive, 
myrtle,  lentisk,  carob,  tamarisk,  pomegranate, 
citron,  banana,  sycamore,  tig,  caper-plant,  va- 
rioi^  kinds  of  mimosa,  together  willi  the  cactus 
opuntia,  or  prickly  pear.  At  Cairo,  in  some  of 
the  gardens,  we  observed  the  weeping  willow, 
cypress,  white  and  black  poplar,  tamarind,  cas- 
sia Jislula,  and  our  cotumon  elm,  which  only 
rears  its  head  to  the  height  of  a  common  shrub. 
The  doum,  Crucifera  Thebaica,  and  the  date 
flourish  at  Memphis  ;  and  the  q/penis  papyrus 
(ira«-uf«{),  from  which  the  Egyptians  of  old 
formed  their  paper,  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Nile.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  carihamus 
linclorious,  the  sacred  onion,  the  bean,  oleander, 
blue  and  white  lotus,  and  acacia  yUotica,  that 
grace  certain  parts  of  the  Nile's  dark  banks. 

The  climate  of  Alexander,  so  extolled  by  the 
ancients  for  its  salubrity,  and  particularly  by 
Strabo  and  Josephus,  has  now  become  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  The  constant  exhalations 
from  the  damp,  soft  soil,  and  the  presence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  winter  months  develop  many  dis- 
eases, particularly  malignant  fever,  dysentery, 
rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  ophthalmia.  The  at- 
mosphere is  literally  saturated  with  saline 
moisture,  which  is  evinced  by  the  clothes, 
boots,  woollen  goods,  etc.,  of  the  residents,  and 
the  hygrometer  ;  moreover,  the  saline  incrusta- 
tions on  the  walls  of  the  houses  convince  when 
other  proofs  do  not. 

The  humidity  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  pro- 
verbial, may  be  justly  attributed  to  its  vicinity 
to  the  sea,  and  the  low  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
is  frequently  swampy.  As  we  advance  towards 
the  tropics,  the  humidity  decreases  ;  its  intens- 
ity is  observed  to  be  about  the  period  of  the 
Nile's  overflow,  and  the  heavy  dews. 

The  plague  was  unknown  in  ancient  Egypt 
during  a  long  series  of  centuries,  although  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  serious  epi- 
demics prevailed  at  times.  However,  since  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  practice 
of  embalming  the  dead  has  been  discontinued, 
chiefly  on  account  of  St.  Anthony  (who  died  in 
356)  preaching  against  this  ancieift  custom, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  abolition  of 
embalming,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plague 
in   543,    which    ravaged    E;_-ypt,    spread   over 


Europe,  and  devastated  it  for  half  a  century. 
Before  July,  1S34,  Egypt  had  been  exempted 
from  plague  for  many  years  ;  but  between  1831 
and  July,  1834,  the  plague  appeared  several 
times  at  the  Alexandriau  lazaretto,  and  its  ap- 
pearance in  July,  1834,  has  been  attributed  to 
various  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  importation 
of  prohibited  articles,  disembarked  from  vessels 
that  had  arrived  from  places  infected  with  the 
plague. 

The  causes  of  plague  may  be  ascribed,  I 
think,  without  doubt :  1st,  to  the  filthy  state  of 
the  villages,  mors  especially  that  of  the  Ras-el- 
tin  ;  2d,  to  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  during  the  hot  weather  ;  3(/, 
to  the  badly  constructed  huts,  the  floors  of 
which  are  lower  than  the  ground  outside,  no 
windows,  the  door  insufficient  for  free  ventila- 
tion, and  the  atmosphere  u-nrm  and  moist;  4th, 
to  the  crowding  of  many  people  in  too  small  a 
space  ;  6th,  to  the  use  of  brackish  water,  insuf- 
ficient and  bad  food,  and  physical  and  moral 
misery  ;  6th,  to  the  want  of  proper  drainage  and 
free  ventilation  in  the  streets,  prevented  by  tbe 
huge  projecting  windows,  and  awnings  spread 
across  from  house  to  house  ;  "ith,  to  the  evapo- 
ration fiom  the  salt  marshes ;  and  Sth,  the 
present  mode  of  burial,  which  does  not  allow 
the  bodies  to  be  properly  interred,  but  half 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  before  the  down- 
fall of  the  Ptolemies  was  given  by  Diodorus  at 
300,(100  free  citizens,  but  from  many  causes  it 
rapidly  decreased.  Before  the  plague  of  1S34 
it  consisted  of  60,000  people,  viz.  : — 

Arabs 20.000 

Turks G.OOO 

Negroes  and  Moors    ....       4.000 
Armenians,  Copts,  and  Jews     .    4,000 

Europeans 5,000 

Workmen  in  the  arsenal      .     .    t),000 

Seamen 12,000 

Soldiers 3,000 

In  1798,  when  the  French  invaded  Egypt,  it 
was  estimated  at  6,000  ;  the  present  population 
is  said  to  be  about  35,000. 

The  houses  are  generally  built  of  wliite  calca- 
reous stone,  covered  with  pla>ter  made  of  lime, 
chopped  straw,  sand,  and  salt  earth,  and  have 
mostly  flat  roofs  covered  with  cement ;  some  of 
these  have  tbe  foundation  walls  of  stone,  and 
the  superstructure  of  bricks  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  ruins  of  the  old  city. 

The  huts,  which  are  on  an  average  eight  feet 

square,  are  of  the  most  miserable  description, 

'  being  composed  of  mud  ;  the  floors,  lower  than 

the  ground  ontside,  seldom  having  any  other 

hole  than  the  door,   which   serves  for  smoke, 
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domestic  animals,  aud  owners  to  pass  in  and 
out. 

The  temperature  of  Egypt  is  variable  through- 
out the  day  ;  the  thermometer,  which  was  high 
at  sunset,  generally  falls  eight  or  twelve  degrees 
during  the  night,  so  that  the  nights  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  oppressive.  The  mean  temperature  in 
the  shade  in  Lower  Egypt  during  the  summer 
is  from  DOO  to  lOOO.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Cairo  in  the  winter  is  580  46  ;  spring  730  5S; 
summer,  850 10  ;  autumn,  71^  42. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  the  hot  southerly 
winds,  whJL'h  sometimes  last  for  three  days 
together,  and  extend  over  a  period  of  somewhat 
more  or  less  than  fifty  days,  commencing  in 
April,  and  lasting  throughout  May  ;  they  are 
very  oppressive,  even  to  the  natives.  When 
these  winds  blow  during  the  period  of  the  plague, 
it  is  always  more  severe,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  rise  from  their  being  charged  with  malaria 
from  the  Mareotic  district.  The  scorching  si- 
moom,  and  the  oppressive  hliaimin,  bringingwith 
them  clouds  of  impalpable  dust  and  sand,  and 
swarms  of  mosquitoes,  fleas,  etc.,  and  the  suf- 
focating shurkiyeh,  are  very  distressing  to  travel- 
lers. During  June,  the  wind  generally  blows 
from  the  north  and  north-east ;  and  continues  in 
July  to  blow  from  the  north,  varying  from  north- 
west to  north-east.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
and  part  of  September,  it  blows  from  the  north, 
strong  in  the  day  and  calm  at  night ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  September  the  wind  comes 
from  the  east. 

Fogs  sometimes  occur  in  winter,  and  are  so 
dense  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
objects  at  a  short  distance.  They  only  continue 
a  short  time. 

Dew  is  rare  in  winter,  but  very  abundant  in 
summer  in  Lower  Egypt  during  the  north  and 
west  winds,  and  it  disappears  when  the  wind 
changes  to  south. 

People  in  England  generally  believe  that  it 
never  rains  in  Egypt ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  been  drenched  many  times  in  Alexandria, 
and  been  in  some  smart  showers  in  Cairo. 
Moreover,  my  recollections  of  El-Ghizeh  are 
associated  with  a  severe  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.  However,  rain  does  not 
fall  often,  the  average  of  upwards  of  forty  years 
being  only  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days  in  the 
year.  The  rains  commence  in  October,  continue  ■ 
in  November  and  December,  aud  terminate  in 
March.  Sometimes  rain  does  not  fall  for  a  week, 
and  then  it  comes  down  pretty  heavily  for  six 
or  eight  days. 

Hail  is  rare  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  more  common 
in  Upper  Egypt ;   and  snow  is  very  rare   in 


Lower  Egypt.  When  snow  fell  at  Alexandria  in 
1S33,  and  at  Rosetta  and  Atfeh,  the  old  people 
of  the  country  declared  that  they  never  recol- 
lected such  an  occurrence  before. 

The  atmosphere  generally  is  characterized  by 
an  excessive  clearness  and  transparency,  giving 
a  beauty  to  the  sun,  as  it  rises  and  sets,  that 
cannot  fail  to  delight  those  who  love  to  look  at 
Nature's  glorious  scenes,  and  transfer  them  to 
canvas  ;  and  the  nights  are  most  beautifully 
serene.  , 

The  best  time  to  visit  Egypt  is  the  autumn, 
the  later  the  better ;  and  I  would  advise  any 
one  wishing  to  ascend  the  Nile  to  start  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Having  settled  all  the  preliminaries  for  a 
journey  to  Cairo,  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  not 
forgetting  some  ale  and  flat-irons,  frying-pans 
and  kettles,  our  party,  consisting  of  fourteen, 
mounted  our  donkeys  and  rode  to  the  Mahmon- 
dieh  canal,  which  establishes  the  communication 
between  Alexandria  and  the  Nile.  It  is  one 
of  the  wonders  performed  by  Mohammed  Ali, 
being  completed  in  about  six  months.  He  gave 
a  month's  pay  to  250,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  were  ordered  to  enlarge  and 
deepen  the  ancient  canal,  called  Kalydi,  without 
being  furnished  with  any  tools.  They  literall; 
dug  their  graves  with  their  hands — for  mori 
than  30, 000  of  them  perished  in  the  undertaking 
from  disease  and  want.  It  is  fifty  miles  long, 
ninety  feet  broad,  and  twenty  feet  deep  ;  and 
its  banks  are  generally  crowded  with  dirty 
Arabs,  children  with  sore  ej'es,  half-naked  wo- 
men, donkeys,  bales  of  cotton,  groups  of  camels, 
and  various  kinds  of  merchandise,  through 
which  we  had  to  thread  our  way  ;  then  passing 
by  a  forest  of  masts  that  seemed  to  grow  on  its 
hanks,  we  embarked  on  board  our  kanghia,  or 
c.inal  boat,  which  looked  something  like  the 
body  of  an  omnibus  placed  on  a  narrow  coal 
barge  near  to  the  stern  ;  and  two  masts,  with 
huge  lateen  sails,  rigged  forward. 

I  soon  stowed  all  the  provisions  and  travel- 
ling apparatus  below  the  loose  planks  of  the 
deck  aud  in  the  cabin,  spread  carpets  and  cusli- 
ions  in  various  parts,  aud  speedily  converted 
the  gloomy-looking  boat  into  a  comfortable 
floating  hotel,  with  the  "Union  Jack"  at  the 
stern. 

It  is  well  for  people  to  exclaim,  "  Take  things 
coolly,"  but  if  ever  any  one  recommends  me  to 
adopt  that  plan  in  future,  I  shall  forthwith  re- 
quest them  to  take  a  trip  in  a  Nile-boat,  abound- 
ingin  fleas,  B  flats,  cockroaches,  rats,  mice,  and 
mosquitoes,  with  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
80O  to  90O,  aud  if  they  can  take  it  coolly  then, 
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1  tliey  must  have  more  philosophy  than  any  of 
our  parly,  or  even  Jlr.  Mark  Tapely,  of  good 
ropute. 

'  The  voyage  up  the  canal  was  monotonous  ; 
no  breeze  to  make  us  move  quickly  through  its 
dirty  waters,  the  men  were  obliged  to  tow  us 
with  ropes,  and  as  we  passed  some  Arab  mud 
villages,  we  received  a  full  salute  of  dog-bark- 
ing, and  which  we  generally  returned  with 
lanotherof  stones  just  by  way  of  compliment. 
'With  the  exception  of  these  little  greetings,  a 
few  acacias  waving  on  its  liauks,  some  mimic 
salutes  from  ale-bottles,  and  the  winding  of  the 
icaiial  (which  might  have  been  cut  straight), 
!there  was  nothing  occurred  to  notice  until  W9 
^arrived  at  the  locks  at  Atfeh,  about  one  o'clock 
Ithe  following  morning,  a  period  of  fourteen 
'hours  and  a  half  after  we  started.  Having 
passed  through  the  locks,  we  moored  the  boat 
'to  a  post  in  the  bank,  and  brewed  a  bowl  of 
jpnnch  to  celebrate  our  entrie  upon  the  Nile's 
Ibroad  waters. 

The  Nile  is  first  seen  at  Atfeh  ;  and  if  a  crowd 
iof  kanghias,  mud  huts  with  swarms  of  pigeons, 
;dirty  Arabs,  and  donkeys  to  fill  in  an  otherwise 
Isombre-looking  scene,  without  one  green  tree 
Ito  wave  a  welcome  with  its  leaves,  can  be  called 
iiiiteresting,  then  pray  imagine  Atfeh  to  be  so. 
iFor  my  own  part,  I  was  glad  when  we  left  it, 
and  longed  to  sail  on  the  sacred  river. 

Nile  life  is  peculiar,  and  not  without  its  in- 
terest and  amusements ;  there  are  many  objects 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  novice  in  Eastern 
travel.  In  this  place  you  see  mud  villages  with 
their  conical  dove-cots,  groces  of  palm-trees, 
land  waving  acacias  ;  in  that,  rich  bending  corp 
iand  carob-trees,  with  limes  and  oranges ;  then 
?you  meet  flocks  of  pelicans,  and  teal,  ring- 
idoves,  and  hoopoes,  that  afford  sport  for  the 
imorning  and  food  for  the  evening.  Great  herds 
iof  buffaloes  standing  in  the  water  witli  nothing 
Jbut  their  heads  above  it,  enjoying  the  luxury 
Iof  a  bath  and  their  freedom  from  the  tlies,  are 
'Seen  on  your  right ;  and  huge  cracking  water- 
'wheels  worked  by  blindfolded  oxen,  irrigate 
■ithe  land  on  your  left.  The  morning  is  spent  in 
ilshooting,  fishing,  sketching,  smoking,  or  sleep- 
ing— sometimes  in  bathing  ;  the  forenoon  in 
Icooking  ;  the  afternoon  in  eating  ;  and  as  eve- 
[ning  approaches,  your  crew  amuse  you  with 
Arab  songs,  music,  and  dancing.  Space  does 
not  permit  me  to  relate  more  in  this  chapter, 
but  my  next  Ramble  will  treat  particularly  of 
Nilotic  life. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  just  as  we 
had  rounded  one  of  the  high  banks  of  the  river, 
we  descried  before  us  the  distant  forms  of  the 
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Pyramids,  rendered  more  distinct  by  tlie  sun's 

declining  glory.  On  our  left  was  an  Arab  vil- 
lage with  its  peculiar  domed  mud  huts,  and 
pigeon  cones,  and  a  few  palm-trees  standing  iu 
bold  relief  against  the  golden  sky,  while  its  form 
was  reflected  iu  broad  and  massive  shadows  on 
the  water,  relieved  by  gleams  of  golden  light ; 
on  our  left,  the  dark  brown  banks  were  sur- 
mounted by  some  stately  palm  trees  ;  and  there 
were  three  women  iu  the  peculiar  blue  cotton 
vest  of  the  country,  one  washing  clothes  in  the 
river,  and  the  other  two  bearing  pitchers  to 
procure  water.  In  mid  distance  two  kanghias, 
slowly  wafted  by  the  light-winged  breezes, 
glided  in  the  golden  flood  of  light,  relieved  only 
by  the  deep  shadows  cast  from  their  lateen 
sails  and  dark  vessels.  Immediately  before  us 
was  a  country  boat  laden  with  corn,  which  was 
tinged  with  the  crimson  hues  of  the  setting  sun, 
casting  the  deep  shadow  of  its  form  upon  the 
waters,  which,  hurrying  past  the  stem,  danced 
in  merry  wavelets  crowned  with  crimson  and 
golden  hues.  Over  all,  the  sky  iu  beauteous 
majesty  hangs  sublime,  and  purple  masses 
edged  with  crimson,  and  golden  vistas  such  as 
Claude  delighted  to  depict,  float  in  that  ethereal 
sea.  The  shadows  deepen,  the  brilliant  hues 
of  heaven  are  mellowing  fast — 

"For  twilight  hastes 
To  dash  all  other  colorf;  fiom  the  sky 
But  this  her  favorite  azure.     Even  now 
The  East  displays  its  palely  beatniog  stars ; 
There  is  no  end  to  all  thy  prodigies, 
0  A'atQie!'' 


MEMENTO    MORI. 


A  TnorsAXD  solemn  voices  tell, 
From  monntaiu  brow  and  8hady  doll, 

The  solemn  story, 
And  loudly  does  the  story  swell, 

Metnenio  mori. 

The  rose  that  hangs  its  pretty  head, 
And  blushes  in  its  fragrant  bed, 

In  all  its  glory  ; 
'Tis  written  on  its  brow  of  red 

Mcmenio  mori. 

The  oak  with  limbs  so  stout  and  strong, 
That 's  braved  the  winter's  blast  so  long 

Thou  trunk  so  hoary, 
Though  king  yon  forest-conrt  among, 

Mtmenio  mori. 

A  thousand  solemn  voices  tell, 

From  mountain  brow  and  shady  dell. 

The  solemn  story  ; 
And  loudly  does  the  story  swell, 

Memtnto  mori. 
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It  would  he  very  ilifficult  to  find  a  more 
lovely  marine  cottage  than  that  occupied  by 
Edward  Rashleigh  and  his  young  wife  at  New- 
port. It  was  one  of  the  few  villas  in  tiiat  neigh- 
borhood which  possessed  a  lawn  in  the  rear,  slop- 
ing down  towards  the  rocky  beach,  from  which 
it  was  alone  separated  by  a  mere  footpath,  and 
consequently  had  the  advantage  of  access  to 
the  sea  tlirough  its  own  grounds,  wliich  alforded 
complete  seclusion  from  all  publicity ;  while 
the  handsome  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds 
amidst  which  the  cottage  stood  were  the  ad- 
miration of  .all  visitors,  no  less  than  the  exqui- 
site taste  with  which  the  various  apartments 
of  the  villa  itself  were  furnished  and  decorated, 
which  were  the  theme  of  praise  from  all  their 
friends  and  acquaintances :  everywhere  was 
obvious  the  exercise  of  that  refined  taste  and 
absence  of  all  gaudy  vulgarity  which  mark 
their  origin  as  derivable  from  education  and 
observation.  If  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds, 
and  the  construction  of  the  conservatories  re- 
flected credit  on  Rashleigh  as  their  planner,  no 
less  did  the  draperies,  upholstery,  and  bijou- 
terie of  the  reception-rooms  and  boudoirs  ex- 
hibit the  wonderful  taste  and  discernment  of 
their  fair  mistress. 

Edward  Rashleigh  at  an  early  age  found  him- 
self his  father's  successor,  not  only  in  a  large 
accumulated  property,  but  to  an  extensive 
export  trade  in  New  York.  For  the  latter  he 
had  little  taste  ;  nor  was  its  pursuit  at  all 
necessary  for  the  gratification  of  his  more  than 
■nsnally  expensive  habits.  After  leaving  col- 
lege, he  had,  confiding  the  management  of  his 
commercial  matters  to  the  excellent  hands  of 
those  who  had  for  j'cars  conducted  them,  made 
an  extensive  tour  in  Europe,  from  whence  he 
returned,  with  no  diminished  propensity  for 
expense,  to  marry  his  cousin,  by  the  mother's 
side,  Kate  Osborne,  only  then  eighteen,  who  of 
herself  possessed  no  small  dowry. 

The  reader  may  imagine  Kate  Osborne  as 
beautiful  and  amiable  as  fancy  may  portray  ; 
it  will  not  deceive  in  either  respect.  We  sliall 
not,  therefore,  stop  to  indulge  in  a  picture 
which,  after  all,  would  prove  short  in  descrip- 
tion. He  was  but  two-and-twenty,  and  she,  as 
'  we  have  said,  but  eighteen,  when  they  were 
married.  Mutually  possessed  of  trustful,  oon- 
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fidiug  dispositions,  and  unincumbered  by  any 
of  the  anxieties  that  too  often  mar  the  entrance 
into  domestic  life,  nothing  could  be  happier 
than  their  existence  ;  if  a  cloud  threw  a  pass- 
ing shade  over  their  sunshine,  it  was  hut  mo- 
mentary, and  soon  dispelled  by  a  tender  smile 
or  soothing  word.  Such  a  cloud,  transient  as  it 
•might  be,  never  arose  but  from  one  cause,  a 
somewhat  wilful  adherence  or  positiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  young  husband  to  any  opinion 
or  plan  that  he  had  formed,  which  no  persua- 
sion could  successfully  combat  with.  This  ten- 
dency no  doubt  had  strengthened  itself  into  a 
component  part  of  his  disposition,  under  the 
influence  of  the  unrestrained  control  that  he 
exercised  over  his  own  actions  from  so  early  a 
period  of  his  life,  which  left  no  wish  unsatisfied 
or  desire  disputed.  Unfortunately,  all  softness 
and  yielding,  Kate  did  not  possess  the  force  of 
character  to  counteract  by  a  judicious  manage- 
ment so  dangerous  a  tendency  ;  all  confidence 
and  love,  with  nothing  but  the  advancement  of 
her  husband's  happiness  in  view,  she  never 
sought  to  gainsay  or  reason  against  any  propo- 
sition that  he  made  ;  so  that  as  a  married  man 
he  continued  to  exercise  the  same  unrestrained 
fulfilment  of  his  own  wishes,  that  had  more  than 
once  in  his  still-  younger  days  brought  him 
into  trivial  difEculties ;  but  what  may  be  ex- 
cused in  a  boy  the  world  will  not  overlook  in 
the  mun. 

At  the  period  when  our  narrative  commences, 
they  had  been  married  about  six  j'ears,  with 
but  one  addition  to  their  family,  a  lovely  little 
girl,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  sense  of 
Kate,  would  have  been  sadly  spoiled  by  the 
over-indulgence  of  her  father ;  but,  though 
never  opposing  any  proposition  respecting  the 
child  which  Rashleigh  made,  Kate  took  care  so 
to  order  its  fulfilment  as  to  rob  it  of  such  evil 
to  the  child  as  might  naturally  result  from  in- 
discreet or  dangerous  gratification,  in  which 
direction  her  husband's  interference  with  the' 
nursery  generally  tended. 

They  had  left  their  town  house  in  New  York 
for  the  villa  at  Newport  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
season  than  was  either  fashionable  or  usual ; 
for  Rashleigh  had  complained  that  the  city  was 
dull,  the  streets  hot,  the  roads  dusty,  and  that 
he  in  fact  was  enmiy^e,  and  wanted  a  change. 
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It  was  anything  but  convenient  to  Kate  jnst  at 
that  moment  to  Ivavo  N>-w  York,  for  slie  was 
daily  in  expectation  of  a  cousin's  arrival  from 
Europe,  wlioui  slie  bad  not  seen  from  child- 
boud,  a  reunion  which  slie  had  looked  forward 
to  witli  mucli  pleasure;  as  well  as  that  little 
Ella,  their  daughter,  was  but  just  recovering 
from  the  measles,  and  she  dreaded  lest  a 
change  to  the  more  bracing  atmosphere  of  the 
sea  might  produce  some  evil  effect ;  but  when 
Rashleigh  met  the  former  objection  by  sjiying 
that  "surely  Cousin  Amelia  could  come  down 
to  Newport  on  her  arrival,"  and  the  latter,  by 
affirming  that  "he  was  convinced  change  of 
air  was  all  that  Ella  required  to  bring  the  roses 
back  to  her  cheeks,"  with  her  usual  unresist- 
ing disposition,  Kate's  objections  were  imme- 
diately removed.  We  find  them  therefore  at 
Newport  in  the  midiUe  of  the  month  of  May, 
and  if  they  did  not  find  much  company  there, 
they  had  at  least  met  plenty  of  employment. 
Her  choice  plants  had  to  be  looked  after  in  the 
conservatories,  cabinet  councils  to  be  held  with 
the  gardiner,  new  flower-beds  to  be  planned, 
the  bijouterie  of  the  rooms  to  be  arranged,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  furniture  itself ;  so  that, 
■with  looking  after  her  little  girl,  Kate's  time 
was  fully  occupied  ;  and  so  was  Rashleigh's, 
for  he  had  his  yacht  to  refit,  the  stables  to  look 
after,  the  shrubberies  and  the  little  farm  around 
the  house  to  regard.  Their  time  therefore  never 
fl.igged  during  the  day,  while  the  evenings 
were  alw.iys  fully  occupied  by  reading  and 
music,  with  which  Kate  regaled  her  husb.ind, 
while  he  indulged  in  his  cigar.  Both  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  advantage  which 
the  country  held  over  the  city  in  early  sum- 
mer, while  Kate  thought  to  herself,  "  AlthongU 
Rashleigh  is  rather  positive,  and  holds  to  his 
own  determination  rather  strongly,  dear  fellow, 
he  is  generally  right." 

It  was  now  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
yacht  had  undergone  all  necessary  painting, 
decoration,  and  rigging,  which  was  duly  an- 
nounced at  an  early  dinner  by  Rashleigh,  com- 
bined with  the  proposition  that  Kate  should 
accompany  him  on  a  short  cruise  in  the  eve- 
ning "to  see  how  things  worked."  A  ready 
acquiescence  was  given  ;  but  when  little  Ella 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  mamma,  to 
which  the  ever  indulgent  father  at  once  acceded, 
she  vainly  interposed  her  anxiety  respecting 
the  risk  of  cold,  evening  air,  and  sea  damp  ; 
her  argnments  were  all  overruled,  and  the  child 
was  permitted  to  accompany  them.  It  had 
been  a  particularly  fine  day,  but  as  sunset  ap- 
proached the  wind  shifted,  with  indications  of 


a  change  in  the  weather,  sufficient  to  induce 
the  mate,  whom  Rashleigh  employed  for  the 
management  of  the  vessel,  to  prognosticate 
wind  and  rain,  and  to  suggest  the  prudence  of 
putting  the  yacht  about  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gaining the  harbor  before  the  storm  .anticipated 
would  begin.  His  master,  however,  thought 
differently,  and  they  continued  beating  along 
the  shore  until  the  roughness  of  the  water,  and 
the  increase  of  wind  which  began  to  sweep  across 
its  suiface  in  fitful  gusts  accomp.anied  by  heavy 
drops  of  rain,  gave  a  full  assurance  to  the 
mate  's  anticipation.  The  vessel  was  then  put 
about,  but  she  did  not  regain  her  moorings 
until  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  r.iin 
was  falling  in  torrents ;  nor  until  Kate  and  the 
child  had  been  perfectly  drenched  with  the 
waves  which  broke  over  the  boat  and  washed 
its  little  cabin.  Arrived  on  shore,  Rashleigh 
wrapped  Ella  in  his  pea-coat,  and  running  with 
her  in  his  arras  they  were  not  many  minutes 
before  they  were  at  home,  Kate  quite  exhausted 
from  her  endeavors  to  keep  up  with  her  hus- 
band. 

The  next  morning  little  Ella,  who  had,  child- 
like, been  fearfully  alarmed  when  the  storm 
set  in,  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold,  which  soon  increased  to  a  dangerous 
fever,  that  only  w.as  conquered  by  the  most 
skilful  treatment  and  gentlest  nursing,  leaving 
the  child  in  a  far  more  delicate  condition  than 
that  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  by  the 
measles.  Xo  father  could  possibly  feel  more 
tender  anxiety  for  his  child  than  did  Rashleigh, 
but  he  never  seemed  to  attribute  her  condition 
to  his  own  wilfulness ;  he  never  seemed  to 
recollect  th.at,  had  his  wife's  remonstrance  been 
effectual,  the  child  would  not  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  danger ;  nor  that,  had  he  followed 
the  judicious  advice  of  the  m.ite,  it  would  h.ave 
been  avoided.  Kate  was  too  gentle,  too  con- 
siderate for  his  anxiety,  to  revert  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Some  six  weeks  elapsed,  and  Ella  was  sitting 
at  her  father's  knee,  while  he  was  opening  his 
morning's  letters,  and  her  mother  was  helping 
him  to  his  breakfast,  when  Rashleigh,  on  read- 
ing one,  exclaimed — 

"Here  is  a  scolding  for  you,  Kate.  Doctor 
Chambers  wants  to  know  how  we,  bdt  particu- 
larly you,  conld  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  take  Ella  out  upon  the  water  in  the  evening 
air ;  I  suppose  you  ought  not  to  have  let  her 
go  with  us." 

Kate  felt  her  cheeks  tingle  a  little  at  the  re- 
flection, but,  as  she  raised  her  meek  eyes  toli»r 
liuabaud's  handsome  face,  she  could  only  s.iy — 
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"  I  am  suru  the  Dr.  ia  right ;  we  ought  not  to 
Lave  taken  her ;  I  thouglit  so,  if  you  recollect, 
at  the  time." 

"  Did  you  ?  Then  you  should  not  have  let 
her  go.' 

"  But  you  were  so  very  urgent  about  grati- 
fying dear  Ella,  and  so  confident  it  would  do 
her  no  harm,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  oppose 
your  wishes." 

"Well,  dearest,  we  cannot  help  it  now,  and 
as  our  little  pet  is  beginning  to  look  so  well 
again,  we  must  only  be  grateful  it  was  no  worse. 
If  the  stupid  mate  had  only  put  about  sooner, 
and  got  us  home  before  tlie  storm,  I  even  now 
don't  think  it  would  have  done  her  any  harm," 

"  Most  likely  ;  but  don't  you  remember  that 
he  urged  you  to  return  some  time  before  you 
permitted  him,  when  he  first  saw  the  weather 
going  to  change  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  did ;  but  who  coulil  have 
believed  such  a  sudden  change  would  come 
about?" 

"No  one,  dear;  but  I  think  one  should  al- 
ways take  the  sailors'  advice  when  at  sea." 

"It's  like  most  other  things  that  go  wrong, 
generally  attributed  to  me,"  was  the  somewhat 
sharp  rejoinder. 

"Kay,  dear  Edward,  you  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  I  would  attribute  our  pet's 
illness  to  you — you  who  doat  on  her  so."  And 
the  young  wife,  with  a  tear  twinkling  in  her 
eye,  rose  from  her  seat  and  threw  her  arms 
around  her  husband's  neck. 

"'  No,  dear  Kate,  I  know  you  would  not  say 
a  word  to  vex  me,  and  I  know,  too,  that  I  am 
sometimes  very  positive,  and  you  ouglit  not  to 
give  way  to  me." 

The  little  shower  had  passed,  and  the  sun- 
shine was  beaming  again  over  the  happy  pair. 
Rashleigh  continued  to  open  his  letters. 

"  Why,  here  's  one  from  Tom  Mertou  ;  what 
can  he  want  ?"     He  read: — 

My  Dear  Ned  :  I  have  only  a  moment  to 
write.  You  have  a  heavy  investment,  I  under- 
stand, in Railway  bonds  ;  get  them  into 

the  market  as  soon  as  possible  ;  they  will  be 
down  to  nothing  in  a  day  or  two.  You  have 
oflen  given  me  a  seasonable  hint ;  so  I  write  at 
once  to  put  you  on  your  guard. 

Yours,  truly,  Thomas  Mektox. 

Rashleigh  observed,  on  putting  the  note 
aside,  "This  must  be  looked  to  at  once;  we 
have  too  much  in  these  bonds  to  run  the  risk 
of  any  great  depression." 
•  "  Have  you  much  invested  in  them,  Ed- 
ward ?" 


"  I  should  think  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
dollars.     I  cannot  exactly  say." 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  dear,  that  Mr.  Merton 
does  not  say  what  is  producing  this  change  in 
their  value  ?" 

"  Well,  he  might  as  well  have  done  so,  but 
probably  he  has  got  some  private  information 
which  he  is  not  warranted  in  disclosing." 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing  ?" 

"Write  to  Smithson,  and  tell  him  to  sell  at 
once." 

"Had  you  not  better  tell  him  to  make  in- 
quiries iirst,  and  trust  to  his  prudence  ?  He  is 
so  very  prudent." 

"  No  time  must  be  lost ;  when  these  things 
begin  to  go  down,  they  fall  so  rapidly  that  our 
loss  would  be  enormous."  . 

"  Can  you  depend  on  Mr.  Merton  ?"  | 

"  Merton  !  oh,  he  is  a  clever,  shrewd  fellow  ;  I 
never  does  anything  without  having  a  good  I 
reason  for  it ;  we  may  rely  on  him." 

"Still,  dear,  do  leave  some  discretion  in  Mr. 
Smithson's  hands." 

"Nonsense,  Kate;  you  don't  understand 
these  matters  ;  leave  it  to  me." 

The  poor  little  wife  wa^  silent.  A  letter  to 
Mr.  Smithson,  with  explicit  instructions  to  sell, 
was  immediately  dispatched. 

It  was  late  on  the  night  of  the  second  day 
succeeding  that  upou  which  this  conversation 
occurred,  that  an  arrival  at  the  villa  prevented 
the  retirement  of  Rashleigh  and  Kate  to  their 
room.  It  was  Mr.  Smithson,  whose  reception 
then,  as  at  all  times,  was  most  cordial.  Supper 
was  immediately  served  for  his  refreshment ; 
after  partaking  of  which,  the  old  gentleman  (he 
had  been  the  principal  manager  for  the  firm  of 
Rashleigh  &  Son  for  many  years)  thus  opened 
the  object  of  his  visit: — 

"  I  have  ventured  to  disobey  orders,  Mr. 
Edward,  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  these  railway 
bonds." 

.  "  I  am  afraid,  Smithson,  yon  have  done  very 
wrong.  The  information  I  have  received  is  so 
positive  and  reliable,  that  there  cau  be  no  doubt 
of  something  disastrous  occurring  to  them." 

"That  is  very  strange,  for  they  never  were 
at  so  high  a  figure  iu  Wall  Street  as  yesterday 
and  to-day." 

"A  ruse,  an  excitement,  you  may  depend 
on  it,  got  up  by  those  who  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  stock." 

"  I  think  not,  sir  ;  the  last  dividend  of  the 
company  was  the  highest  they  ever  made,  and 
everybody  reports  favorably  of  it.  May  I  ask 
the  grounds  upon  which  you  have  arrived  at 
your  determination?" 
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"  Certainly,  Smithson  ;  I  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  actiuaiiit  you  coufidBUtially.  Kate,  dear, 
will  you  gel  Mr.  ilertoii's  note  from  my  desk  ?" 

The  note  was  quickly  produced  and  placed 
Sn  Mr.  Smithsou's  Lands,  who,  having  read  it, 
exclaimed — 

"  Merton,  Mertou — is  that  the  of 

Street  f" 

"The  s.ame." 

"  Why,  the  sconndrel  has  been  the  largest 
purchaser  iu  this  stock  for  the  last  two  days  ; 
his  object  is  obvious,  to  induce  you  to  throw 
your  large  amount  of  these  bonds  into  the 
market,  so  as  to  reduce  their  value,  and  enable 
]iim  to  realize  his  purchases  at  a  low  figure." 

"Can  it  be  possible?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Edward,  it  is  ;  I  happened  to 
have  the  means  of  getting  the  very  best  pri- 
vate information  respecting  the  alTairs  of  that 
company,  and  found  it  so  very  favorable  that  I 
could  not  think  of  carrying  out  your  wishes 
luitil  I  had  personally  consulted  with  you." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Smithson." 

Rashleigh  never  remembered  the  advice  of 
Kate,  "  Leave  some  discretion  in  Mr.  Smith- 
son's  hands,"  until  he  caught  her  soft,  gentle 
eye  resting  upon  his  face,  and  lighting  np  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles,  he  took  her  hand,  and 
with  a  kind  pressure  said,  "  I  remember." 

We  have  related  those  two  instances,  the 
disastrous  results  of  which  were  only  averted 
by  Providenti.al  interposition,  to  show  how 
dangerous  was  the  wilful  persistency  in  which 
Rashleigh  indulged,  and  how  it  threatened  to 
mar  not  only  his  fortune,  but  his  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind. 

Some  short  time  after  the  latter  occurrence, 
Kate  presented  her  husband  with  another  infant 
daughter  ;  and  soon  after,  two  young  men  of 
distinction,  from  England,  arrived  at  Newport, 
where  they  soon  became,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  mutual  acquaintances,  on  intimate 
terms  with  Rashleigh.  Their  mornings  were 
generally  spent  in  his  yacht,  or  in  excursions 
into  the  country  ;  and  their  evenings,  or  rather 
sights,  for  their  sittings  became  late  and  pro- 
longed, were  spent  at  the  card-table  or  at  bil- 
liards. These  late  sittings  were  subjects  of  no 
little  concern  to  Kate  ;  for  though  she  had  no 
reason  to  dread  her  husb.and's  being  drawn 
into  gambling,  or  any  other  vicious  pursuit, 
still  the  indulgence  iu  late  hours  was  so  new 
a  habit,  and  so  recent  an  innovation  upon  their 
domestic  happiness,  that  while  she  refrained 
from  offering  any  remark,  lest  it  might  be  dis- 
pleasing to  R.ishleigh,  she  shed  many  a  silent 
tear  as  she  sat  up,  when  all  the  household  was 


at  rest,  to  watch  for  his  tardy  return.  How 
much  deeper  would  have  been  her  grief  had 
she  known  that  the  vice  she  thought  him  least 
capable  of  was  gradually  and  nightly  fastening 
its  infatuation  upon  him?  that  already  he  had 
lost  most  seriously  to  those  new  friends  ?  They 
were  men  of  honor  and  of  st,ition,  but  they 
pl.ayed  highly,  and  Rashleigh's  ill  luck  was 
unmitigated,  and,  as  nsually  is  the  case,  the 
more  lie  lost  the  greater  appeared  his  desire  to 
play,  instigated  by  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
Large  amount  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  draw  from  Mr.  Smitlison,  and  the  loss  of 
which  he  felt  ashamed  to  acknowledge  either 
to  him  or  to  his  wife. 

As  the  season  .advanced  at  Newport,  there 
arrived  amongst  the  numerous  harpies  that 
swarm  our  f.ishionable  watering-places  for  the 
purpose  of  pandering  to  the  follies,  while  they 
plunder  the  pockets  of  the  reckless  or  unini- 
tiated, a  certain  celebrated  professor  of  fortune's 
mysteries,  in  the  proprietor  of  a  faro  bank,  which 
was  speedily  opened  for  the  amusement  of  the 
few  and  the  ruiu  of  the  many. 

An  adjournment  from  the  card-table  was  one 
evening  proposed  to  this  establishment.  Hail 
such  a  proposition  been  made  to  Rashleigh  as 
to  visit  a  gaming-house  in  New  York,  he  would 
have  rejected  it  as  one  almost  conveying  au 
insnlt  to  him ;  but  what  is  odious  in  New 
York  is  not  only  tolerated  but  sought  for  .at  the 
watering-place,  where  ennui  must  be  dispelled, 
and  the  tardy  hours  dissipated.  His  compan- 
ions all  hilariously  declared  for  "breaking  the 
faro  b.ank, "  and  Rashleigh  had  not  moral  con- 
rage  to  resist,  so  he  became  one  of  the  jiarty. 
The  bank  was,  however,  not  to  be  broken  that 
night  ;  most  of  the  parly  returned  to  their 
homes  consiiier.able  losers,  and  Rashleigh  to  a 
very  large  amount,  indeed  ;  but  all  determined 
upon  renewing  the  att.ack  the  following  night. 

They  met  as  appointed,  but  the  result,  as  far 
as  Rashleigh  was  concerned,  proved  even  more 
disastrous.  His  loss  was  very  large  ;  and  when 
they  separated  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  the  snn,  just  rising  above  the  hori- 
zon, seemed  to  shine  reproachfully  upon  Ed- 
ward as  he  softly  entered  the  cottage.  He 
paused  as  he  passed  the  library  door,  for  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  while  robe  ;  surely  Kate, 
thought  he,  could  not  have  sat  up  to  such  an 
hour  ;  he  had  no  right  to  think  she  had  not 
sat  up,  for  she  had  always  done  so ;  neither 
w.as  the  library  the  room  where  she  generally 
awaited  his  return.  He  entered  the  room  ;  it 
was  indeed  poor  Kate.  When  twiliglit  had 
given  place  to  sunrise,  she  had  left  her  dress- 
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ing-room  and  repaired  to  the  library,  the  bayed 
window  of  which  not  only  afforded  a  view  of 
the  orb  as  it  threw  its  ruddy  rays  across  the 
oceau,  but  what  to  her  was  then  uppermost, 
the  road  by  which  her  truant  husband  would 
return  home. 

Overcome  by  her  watching  she  had  evidently 
fallen  into  a  slumber,  as  she  reclined  in  a  fmi- 
tetiil  that  she  had  drawn  to  the  window.  The 
rosy  gleam  which  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
impart,  as  Rashleigh  approached  her,  instead 
of  heiijhtening  her  color,  seemed  to  show  more 
distinctly  the  extreme  paleness  of  her  face, 
down  which  the  marks  of  many  tears,  the  fore- 
runners of  those  that  still  trembled  in  her  eye- 
lids, were  easily  traceable  ;  her  hair  hung  in 
dark  masses  over  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
wliite  as  the  snowy  robe  which  had  attracted 
Uashleigh  to  the  room.  As  she  lay  in  her 
slumber,  he  could  not  but  perceive  the  sorrow- 
ful expression  of  her  features,  nor  fail  to  see 
the  tears  that  still  moistened  the  long  fringes 
of  her  eyelashes  ;  nor  to  hear  the  murmured 
sii^hs  that  troubled  her  gentle  bosom  ;  neither 
could  he  shut  out  the  conviction  that  he  was 
the  cause  of  her  grief.  Whether  it  was  an  un- 
willingness to  break  her  slumber,  or  whether 
a  reluctance  to  encounter  the  reproach  which 
her  awaking  must  convey  to  him,  although  he 
well  knew  how  soon  joy  at  his  return  would 
wipe  out  its  remembrance  from  that  gentle 
heart,  he  stole  into  the  hall,  and  bringing  his 
ample  cloak,  softly  wrapped  it  around  her,  and 
then  sitting  down  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  amid 
a  painful  retrospect  of  his  recent  follies,  and 
bitter  Self-upbraiding  for  his  neglect  of  one  he 
loved  so  dearly,  he  awaited  her  return  to  con- 
sciousness. 

It  might  have  been  the  soothing  influence  of 
that  mesmeric  sympathy  which  operates  the 
more  strongly  when  loving  hearts  are  brought 
together,  but  as  Rashleigh  took  one  of  her 
liauds  so  gently  within  his  as  not  in  the  least 
to  disturb  her  rest,  her  sleep  became  more  and 
more  composed,  until  at  last  it  was  profound  ; 
he  then  too  rested  his  head  upon  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  worn  out  with  the  anxiety  of  the 
night  he  had  passed,  and  his  own  remorseful 
feelings,  fell  into  asleep. 

Thus  they  slept  through  the  morning  hours, 
iinaroused  by  the  housemaid,  who  had  several 
times  entered  the  room  to  perform  her  early 
duties  there,  and  retired  as  often,  wondering 
by  what  chance  her  master  and  mistress  could 
have  spent  the  night  in  so  unusual  a  manner. 
It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  little  Ella, 
rushing  into  the  room,  exclaimed,  "I  want  my 


mamma,  I  want  my  papa."  The  well-known 
voice  at  once  awoke  them,  and  in  a  moment 
Kate's  arms  were  around  her  husband's  neck, 
her  breast  throbbing  against  his  forehead  as 
she  clung  to  him,  while  the  tears  she  struggled 
to  conceal  dropped  in  large  drops  upon  his 
hands. 

"Oh,  Edward,  Edward,  where  have  you 
been  ?"  were  her  first  words. 

"Here,  here,  dear  love,  for  God  knows  how 
long.  I  found  you  asleep,  and  did  not  like  to 
awaken  you,  and  so  we  have  slept  it  out  till 
morning." 

"  Tliank  God,  you  are  home  1  But  it  must 
have  been  very  late  when  you  returned,  for, 
after  visiting  baby,  I  read  in  the  dressing-room 
until  sunrise,  when  I  came  in  here  to  watch  for 
you." 

He  playfully  passed  his  fingers  through  her 
disordered  ringlets,  and  said — 

"You  must  not  do  this  again  ;  you  must  go 
to  bed,  Kate,  when  I  am  out  late  ;  I  shall  be 
angry  if  you  stop  up." 

"  Dear  Edward,  there  is  no  use  in  my  going 
to  bed  ;  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot  rest  when 
you  are  out." 

He  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  conversation. 
And  one  might  have  observed  that  there  was 
something  in  Kate's  manner  which  augured  the 
existence  of  a  subject  she  shrank  from  entering 
upon. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  seated  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Rashleigh  was  evidently 
ill  at  ease,  and  uncommunicative  ;  and  his 
wife,  whenever  she  could  do  so  unobserved, 
watched  his  unusually  pale  and  anxious  coun- 
tenance as  he  continued  to  scan  the  morning 
papers.  At  length,  as  was  often  his  habit,  ha 
asked  her  to  open  and  see  what  was  in  the  let- 
ters which  lay  upon  the  table.  She  commenced 
opening  and  reading ;  they  were  all  the  mere 
chitchat  of  everyday  correspondents,  until  she 
met  with  one  from  Mr.  Smithsou,  which  she 
read  aloud  as  follows  : — 


New  Yokk.     . 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have,! 
by  the  arrival  of  a  sailing  vessel  from  Jamaica, ' 
heard  to-day  of  the  loss  of  your  Barque  Anna, 
off  that  port;  her  cargo   was   most  valuable,! 
necessarily.     The  details  of  it   have   not   yet§ 
been  received  from  our  agent  there ;  but  strange 
to  say,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which  has  ar- 
rived says  by  some   unaccountable  delay  she 
had  not  been  insured,  and  that  he  believed  she 
was   a  total  wreck  ;  if  so,   our  loss  cannot  be 
much  less  than  §150,000.     But  I  can  hardly  _ 
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j  credit  the  oTersigbt  of  Don-jnsnranoe,  and  those 
matters  are  sometimes  greatly  exaggerated.  I 
think  it  riglit  to  tell  yon  this  at  once,  as  it  may 

■  affect  a  continuation  in  the  lieavy  investments 
which,  by  yonr  recent  drafts,  it  wonld  seem 
you  are  making.        Respectfully  yours, 

T.  Smithsox. 

As  Kate  conclmled  the  perusal  of  this  nn- 
I  welcome  epistle,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  those 
'  of  her  liU3i)and,  whose  face  was  for  a  moment 
suffused  with  crimson,  and  then  as  suddenly 
.  became  deadly  pale  ;  she  saw  that  he  was  over- 
'  burdened  with  inward  commotion,  and  in  a 
moment  her  arms  were  around  his  neck,  and 
r  lier  soft,  loving  voice  was  pleading  comfort  to 

his  ear. 
'  "  Let  not  this  loss,  dearest  Edw.ird,  afflict 
i  you  ;  if  it  should  even  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  Smith- 
.  son  fears,  th.auk  God,  you  are  rich  enough  to 
I  bear  it.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  by  which 
1  we  can  limit  our  expenses  until  we  have  re- 
,  placed  this  sum  ;  besides,  after  all,  it  may  not 

be  as  bad  as  the  first  report  intimates." 
(       Edward  drew  her  closer  to  bis  bosom,  and 
i  ever  truthful,  he  at  once  said — 
I       "  Do  not,  my  own  dear  wife,  think  that  it  is 
',  simply  the  loss  of  this  vessel  which  afflicts  me  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  fatalities  which  perhaps  every 
man  in  extensive  business  has  a  right  to  an- 
ticipate in  the  course  of  his  life  ;  my  affliction 
is  from  another  and  culpable  source,  which  I 
have   wilfully  promoted,   the   result  of  which 
makes  this  loss  now  the  heavier." 

"  Alas,  then,  dear  Edward,  what  Mrs.  Tap- 
per told  me  yesterday  evening  is  true  ;  these 
strangers  have  drawn  you  into  gambling,  and 
j   you  have  lost  lieavily.     Mrs.  Tapper  said  the 
I   amount  of  your  loss  has  been  frightful ;  that  her 
I    son  told  her  so." 

;  "  I  really,  dear  girl,  c.innot  exactly  say  what 
I  the  amount  is,  until  I  sit  down  and  add  up 
I  my  check-book  ;  but,  alas,  it  must  indeed  be 
large !  One  thing  I  will  promise,  that  this 
night  I  will  pay  some  few  things  I  owe  at  the 
table,  and  then  adieu  to  gambling  forever,  for- 
ever, Kate." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  thanks  I  Edward,  do  not  let 
this  fret  you  any  more" — and  the  little  fair 
hand  passed  caressingly  over  his  forehead  and 
cheek  ;  "so  that  you  play  no  more,  what  mat- 
ters it?  If  we  even  live  upon  my  fortune  until 
these  losses  are  made  up,  we  shall  not  be  the 
less  happy,  or  want  for  many  luxuries,  much 
less  comforts.  But  why,  dearest,  return  to 
that  horrid  place  to-night  V 

It  was  not  difficult   for  Rashlei^b  to  find  a 


sufficient  reason  to  convince  his  wife  that  it 

was  necessary  for  his  credit  that  he  should 
personally  repay  the  p.altry  sums  he  owed  to 
liis  companions,  on  the  same  spot  and  in  the 
same  comp.any  where  lie  entailed  their  debt. 
Kate  well  knew  her  husband's  faithfulness  to 
his  promise,  and,  altogether  forgetful  of  their 
heavy  losses,  in  the  delight  which  the  renun- 
ciation of  his  newly  acquired  vice  afforded, 
she  went  about  her  useful  avocations  with  a 
lighter  and  happier  heart  than  she  had  felt  for 
many  a  day,  leaving  Edward  to  sum  up  the 
amount  of  his  recent  losses,  and  answer  Mr. 
Smithson's  letter. 

In  something  less  than  a  month  he  found  ho 
had  drawn  upon  his  house  of  business  for  not 
less  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  which  had  been  lost  at  play.  There 
was  no  use  thinking  of  it,  so,  drawing  a  check 
for  five  thousand  more,  he  inwardly  said : 
"This  will  pay  my  debts,  and  the  remaining 
four  thousand  are  the  last  I  will  ever  venture 
on  a  card  ;  but  I  may  as  well  see  whether  they 
will  bring  me  better  luck  to-night."  So,  put- 
ting on  his  hat,  he  sauntered  into  the  town  to 
get  his  check  cashed  at  the  bank. 

He  was  smoking  his  cigar,  in  his  dressing- 
room,  the  same  evening,  when  Kate  brought 
Ella  to  bid  good-night  to  and  kiss  her  father. 
The  usual  romp  took  place,  and  then  the  fath- 
er's blessing  and  kiss. 

"You  will  not  be  late,  dear,"  said  Kate  ;  "I 
suppose  you  will  be  gone  before  I  return  from 
seeing  Ellaintobed"— -a  duty  which  she  always 
delighted  in  sharing  with  the  maid. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  am  going  now;  but  I  shall  be 
home  very  early." 

An  embrace,  and  they  parted. 

Eashleigh  had  been  less  candid  on  this  occa- 
sion, perhaps,  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
for,  intending  to  play  for  the  last  time,  he 
could  not  promise  when  he  might  return,  and 
his  conscience  did  not  fail  to  smite  him.  Ills 
cigar  finished,  he  made  his  preparations  for 
departing.  Ou  his  way  he  necessarily  had  to 
pass  the  nursery  ;  the  door  was  half  open  ;  ho 
could  see  the  little  infant  lying  on  Kate's  lap, 
with  the  fairy  form  of  his  "dear  Ella"  at  her 
mother's  knee,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes, 
repeating  her  evening  prayer.  He  entered  tip- 
toe inside  the  door,  and,  as  he  continued  pull- 
ing on  his  glove,  he  paused  to  hear  the  lispin>5 
voice.  The  words  that  fell  upon  his  ear  from 
th.at  infant  tongue  were,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil."  Tlie 
glove  was  li.astily  torn  from  his  hand,  and  he 
again   passed    into    his    dressing-room;    that 
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touching  scene  had  prevailed.  Uashleigh  was 
saved. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  afterwards  that 
Kate  revisited  tlie  dressing-room,  and,  to  her 
surprise,  found  lier  husband  there,  and  beside 
him  some  two  or  three  notes  addressed  to  his 
late  companions,  obviously  containing  what 
was  severally  owed  to  each. 

"WI13',  Edward,  liave  you  not  yet  gone? 
You  will  make  it  so  late  before  you  get  back." 

"No,  dearest,  I  have  changed  my  mind ;  I 
shall  not  go.     Are  you  not  glad  ?" 

"0  yes,  very  glad,  if  you  are  not  making 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  me." 

"Come  here,  Katy" — he  placed  her  on  his 
knee.  "Do  you  know  our  dear  child  has 
taught  me  a  lesson  I  shall  not  forget,  and  filled 
my  heart  with  sincere  contrition  for  my  late 
folly  ?  As  I  passed  the  nursery-door  I  paused 
to  watch  you  and  the  children,  as  Ella  repeated 
her  prayers ;  the  first  Words  I  heard  were, 
'Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil.'  I  felt  convicted  of  a  great  folly, 
for  I  was  about  to  submit  myself  to  the  same 
temptation  under  which  I  had  so  lately  fallen  ; 
and  so  I  returned  here,  and  trust  have  not 
only  overcome  the  temptation,  but  learned  in 
future  never  to  reject  the  advice  of  those  I 
love.  Had  I  followed  yours,  so.  often  given, 
to  withstand  the  society  of  these  new  acquaint- 
ances, we  should  be  much  better  able  to  meet 
the  reverse  which  the  loss  of  one  ship  involves ; 
but  I  feel  that  this  obstinacy  of  character  is 
broken  down,  and  that  the  error  of  my  life  is 
corrected." 

And  so  it  was,  for  Rashleigh  was  over  after 
open  to  conviction,  and  Heaven  evinced  its  ap- 
proval, for  a  few  days  brought  intelligence  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  Barque  Anna,  which 
had  been  got  safely  off  the  reef  on  which  she 
struck  ;  and  Kate  never  regretted  those  other 
losses  which  had  been  made  the  happy  media 
of  drawing  their  hearts  closer  to  each  other,  if 
it  were  possible,  than  they  were  before. 


SMILES. 
Smiles  are  the  sunbeams  of  the  face  ;  they 
make  even  the  plainest  countenance  interest- 
ing, if  not  really  beautiful.  One  may  almost 
judge  a  character  from  the  smile.  A  poet 
says — 

"She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 
As  many  maidens  lie  ; 
Her  loveliness  be  never  knew 

Until  she  smilt^d  on  me  ; 
O  then  I  saw  her  eve  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light!" 


A  smile  may  impart  hope  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  ;  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  oh,  how 
much  good,  no  one  knows  but  the  happy  re^ 
ceiver.  They  lighten  many,  many  a  heart  that, 
is  sad  and  cheerless.  Another  poet  prettily- 
says— 

'*  Ah,  never  does  the  youthful  smile 
Such  angel  sweetness  borrow, 
As  when  it  would  the  heart  beguile 
Of  one  dark  hour  of  sorrow." 

A  kind,  sympathetic  smile  is  never  in  vain  ; 
it  lightens  your  own  heart  to  see  the  good  it 
does  to  others.  Are  there  not  viani/  dark  hours 
of  sorrow  ?  Think  if  you  could  cheer  some — 
and  you  may  many.  Perhaps  some  day  your 
heart  will  bound  at  a  kind  smile,  and  if  you  do 
not  impart  them  to  others,  how  will  you  hope 
to  receive  them  ?  Smiles  and  tears  are  twin 
sisters,  both  capable  of  doing  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good.  Even  the  raving  maniac  is 
not  insensible  to  a  kind  smile. 

Give  au  encouraging  smile  to  the  young  and 
diffident ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  means  o: 
bringing  out  some  bright  talent  hitherto  un- 
suspected and  unknown,  for 

"  A  word,  a  look,  has  crushed  to  earth 
Full  many  a  budding  flower, 
"Which,  had  a  STnite  but  owned  its  birth, 
Would  bless  life's  darkest  hour." 

Many  hearts  pine  away  in  secret  anguish 
from  nnkiudness  from  those  who  are  their  near- 
est, and  who  should  be  their  dearest  friends, 
when  a  kind  smile  or  action  from  them  would 
have  cheered  their  drooping  spirits,  and  created, 
as  it  were,  a  new  atmosphere  for  them  to  live 
iru  To  win  the  love  of  others,  you  must  ex- 
press an  ansiousness  for  their  welfare,  an  in- 
terest in  their  well-being.  Goldsmith,  in  his 
"  Village  Pastor, "  says  : — 

"E'ea  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed  ; 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed." 

Oh,  smile  then,  and  smile  right  cheerfully ; 
not  a  cold,  frigid  smile,  for  it  would  freeze  in- 
stead of  melt,  but  a  warm,  sunshiny  smile  ; 
one  that  carries  love  and  hope  in  its  genial 
rays.     Never  forget  that 

**  'Tis  good  to  walk  with  a  cheerful  heart, 
"Whatever  our  fortunes  call ; 
"With  a  friendly  smile,  and  an  open  hand. 
And  a  gentle  word  for  all. 

"  Since  life  is  a  thorny  and  difficult  path, 
Where  toil  is  the  portion  of  man, 
We  should  all  endeavor,  while  passing  along, 
To  make  it  as  smooth  as  wc  can." 


WEEDS    AND    HABITS. — OUR    DARLING. 
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WEEDS  AND   HABITS. 

Among  the  innamerable  analogies  that  may 
be  traced  between  the  plienomeua  of  the  natu- 
ral and  of  the  moral  world,  there  are  few  more 
perfect,  or  more  instructive,  than  that  which 
may  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  weeds  of 
the  field  and  garden,  and  the  bad  habits,  the 
weeds  of  the  heart. 

'  1.  Both  commence  on  a  small  scale.  The 
^Scotchman's  little  paper  of  thistle  seeds  was 
sufficient  to  overrun  an  island  as  large  as  Eng- 
land with  the  noxious  weeds.  So  the  little 
mischievous  seed  which  a  man  sows  iu  his 
heart,  will  bear  a  crop  of  weeds  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  original  germ. 

2.  Again,  both  weeds  and  bad  habits  mature 
and  multiply  without  cultivation.  Whatever 
is  valuable  must  be  reared  with  more  or  less  of 
care  and  labor ;  but  these  natural  and  moral 
ipests  ask  only  to  be  let  alone.  Neglect  is  the 
only  care  they  require.  Do  nothing,  and  you 
do  all  that  they  ask. 

I  3.  They  are  both  lusty  and  hardy.  They  are 
■not  apt  to  be  nipped  up  by  early  or  late  frosts, 
'or  scorched  by  fiery  suns.  They  are  the  last 
'things  to  he  drowned  out  in  a  flood,  or  to  dry 
•up  in  a  drought.  Give  them  a  foothold  in  the 
'soil,  and  the  smallest  possible  chance  of  life, 
and  they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

4.  They  are  both  amazingly  prolific.  It  has 
ibeen  said  that  a  single  plant  of  the  weed  called 

"sow  thistle"  will  produce  over  eleven  thousand 
Iseed^.  We  will  not  venture  to  calculate  how 
(many  mischievous,  seeds  may  spring  from  a 
(Bingle  weed  in  the  heart,  but  we  know  that 
'such  things  are  very  prolific. 

5.  Both  are  costly  and  destructive.  Though 
,110  toil  is  required  to  rear  a  crop  of  weeds,  they 
ieat  up  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  deprive 
ithose  plants  which  are  valuable  of  their  pro- 
iportion  of  nourishment. 

I  6.  Again,  if  suffered  to  remain  long  in  the 
^ground,  they  both  become  very  difficult  to  es- 
jtirpate.  If  you  would  eradicate  a  noxious  plant, 
.you  must  take  it  iu  hand  at  an  early  stage.  If 
you  wait  till  its  seeds  are  wafted  to  every  comer 
of  the  field,  and  its  roots  have  spread  deep  and 
iwide,  it  will  mock  your  efforts  to  exterminate 
|it.  You  may  cut  it  down,  or  pluck  it  up  ;  you 
imay  burn  it,  or  bury  it ;  you  may  fight  it  man- 
I  fully  and  patiently ;  but  while  you  are  subduing 
|it  in  one  spot,  it  will  spring  up  afresh  in  another, 
jto  mock  your  labors,  and  vex  your  soul.  So  it 
is  with  a  heart  long  overgrown  with  the  weeds 
of  bad  habits.  What  a  long,  and  stem,  and 
sorrowful  struggle  will  it  require  to  reclaim  that 
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dreary  waste,  to  mal;e  it  again  blossom  as  a 
garden  !  True,  terribly  true,  is  the  record  which 
declares  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  those  to  do  good 
that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  as  for  the 
Ethiopian  to  make  white  his  dusky  hue,  or  the 
leopard  to  change  his  spotted  skin.  Southey 
has  pictured  this  struggle,  with  confirmed  bad 
habits,  with  great  vividness  in  the  following 
lines,  with  which  we  close  this  sober,  though 
not  unseasonable  homily  : — 

"For  from  his  shoulders  grew 
Two  snakes  of  monstrous  size 
Which  ever  at  his  head 
Aimed  their  rapacious  teeth, 
To  satiate  raving  hunger  with  his  brain. 
Re,  iu  tlio  eternal  conflict,  oft  would  seize 
Their  swelling  neclss,  and  in  his  giaut  grasp 
Bruise  them,  and  rend  their  flesh  with  bloody  nails, 
And  howl  for  agony  ; 
Feeling  the  pangs  he  gave  ;  for  of  himself 
Co-sentient  and  inseparable  parts 
The  snaky  tortures  grew." 


OUR   DARLING. 

BT    EDNA    CORA. 

God's  little  angel  came  to-night 

And  bore  our  loved  away — 
A  creature  ever  fair  and  bright, 

Yet  made  of  mortal  clay. 

He  was  a  father's  precious  boy. 
On  which  he  loved  to  smile  ; 

And  with  him  was  a  mother's  joy 
Her  brightest  hours  beguiled. 

The  little  marks  his  footsteps  made 
"Were  bless'd  in  whispers  low, 

And  o'er  his  head  fond  prayers  were  said 
For  blessings  here  below. 

But  God  looked  down  from  Paradise 
And  claimed  him  as  his  own, 

And  made  the  angels  bright  arise 
That  knelt  around  his  throne, 

And  come  belo\^  to  set  his  seal 

Upon  a  brow  so  fair  ; 
And  after  years  would  then  reveal 

His  signet  shining  there. 

Oh,  he  was  fair,  and  lovely,  too, 

An  angel  in  disguise  ! 
And  many  hearts  around  him  drew 

To  lead  them  to  the  skies. 

'Mid  loving  friends  in  happy  hours, 

Two  years  have  sped  away, 
And  now  he  pass'd  with  summer  flowers 

To  one  bright  endless  day. 

And  though  they  mourn  to  give  him  up, 
With  breaking  hearts  of  grief, 

They  drain  at  last  the  bitter  cup, 
And  Heaven  gives  relief. 

For  there  they  hope  to  meet  again 

With  God  to  dwell  on  high. 
To  form  in  heaven  the  parted  chain, 

As  angels  in  the  sky. 


ONLY   ME. 


EY    GEBTRTJDE    FLIKT. 


I  WAS  homely.  A  homely  woman  !  From 
the  depth  of  my  soul  I  pity  the  one  who  feels 
this  title  is  deservedly  hers.  I  have  seen  some 
homely  women  who  seem  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  and  go  along  through  life  with  all 
the  confidence  of  a  heauty  of  sixteen.  For 
such  I  have  no  sympathy — they  need  none ; 
but  when  I  meet  with  a  sensitive  being,  who 
possesses  few  personal  attractions,  my  soul 
goes  out  in  pity  for  her. 

My  father  was  wealthy,  and  stood  high  in 
his  profession.  My  mother  was  a  beautiful 
woman.  There  were  three  of  us  —  Arthur, 
Grace,  and  myself.  Grace  was  the  youngest, 
.ind  a  lovely  child,  very  like  my  mother.  When 
we  were  taken  from  the  nursery  to  the  parlor, 
to  he  seen  of  our  parents'  guests,  mother  would 
say,  "  This  is  Maggie,  our  eldest  girl ;"  this  is 
all  I  ever  knew  her  to  say  of  me.  I  remember 
liow  earnestly  I  would  be  regarded  as  they 
would  ask,  "Whom  does  she  resemble,  Mrs. 
Lee  ?  She  is  very  unlike  you  or  your  hus- 
band." "I  have  never  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, "mother  would  reply;  "Maggie  is  our 
stray  lamb.  But  here  is  mij  child" — as  with 
maternal  pride  she  would  lift  Grace  to  her 
knee,  and  smooth  back  the  sunny  curls  from 
her  white  brow.  "She  is  very  beautiful!" 
would  be  the  exclamations,  as  they  would 
caress  my  sister,  while  I  would  shrink  away 
into  some  quiet  corner,  and  my  little  heart 
would  almost  burst  with  the  wild  wish  that  I 
too  were  beautiful,  that  I  might  be  loved  like 
Grace. 

At  school  Grace  was  a  general  favorite  with 
teachers  and  pupils.  She  was  conscious  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  natural  result  was  she  pos- 
sessed any  amount  of  confidence.  When  any 
violation  of  rules  occurred  and  we  were  re- 
proved, I  would  stand  like  a  condemned  cul- 
prit, while  Grace  would  look  up  into  her 
teacher's  face,  with  her  great  blue  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  say,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am  ;  I 
will  not  do  it  again."  And  thus  she  escaped 
the  punishment  I  always  had  to  bear. 

Some  may  sneer  at  the  thought,  but  in  every 
female  school  the  pretty,  winning  face  is  ex- 
cused and  indulged,  while  the  homely  girl  re- 
turns to  her  desk  with  harsh  words  stinging 
her  soul.  As  she  bends  her  tearful  eyes  over 
her  books,  who  cares  ?  She  is  so  ugly  !  Who 
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bends  over  the  poor  neglected  child,  and  says, 
in  loving  tones,  "  What  is  the  matter,  dear  V 
and  watches  the  light  that  will  spring  into  those 
dull  eyes  that  at  no  other  time  beam  out 
beauty  ?  Alas  !  none,  none  !  Sneer  at  the 
fact,  you  beautiful  representatives  of  angels, 
but  your  heart  has  been  saved  this  bitter  pang 
of  neglect ;  but  there  are  many  which  beat  iu 
this  great  busy  world  of  ours  that  will  bear 
testimony  to  its  truth.  Would  to  God  they 
were  fewer  in  number  1 

Grace  was  the  favorite  at  home.  When 
father  would  bring  presents  for  us,  she  must 
have  the  choice.  "Because,  Maggie,"  he 
would  say,  "Grace  is  the  baby."  I  would 
submit  cheerfully,  though  I  could  not  prevent 
my  heart  saying  all  the  while,  "  No,  papa,  not 
that — you  mean  the  prettiest."  I  was  not 
jealous  of  my  sister;  I  loved  her  too  well  for 
that.  Though  very  much  indulged,  she  was  a 
sweet  child,  and  the  pet  lamb  of  the  flock. 

When  I  was  fifteen  we  were  sent  to  a  board- 
ing-school, and  Arthur  to  college.  At  eighteen 
I  graduated ;  Grace  remained  six  months  longer. 
When  I  came  home,  there  was  no  noise  made 
in  the  household.  "It  did  not  matter  for  Mag- 
gie," mother  said;  "she  would  wait  until 
Grace  came  home  to  make  her  debut."  So  1 
settled  down  quietly  at  home,  to  await  for 
Arthur  and  Grace  to  come.  Our  house  was 
not  exactly  in  town,  but  stood  upon  a  hill  be- 
yond. It  was  real  country  up  there.  To  be 
sure,  in  front  we  could  see  the  villagers  mov- 
ing about,  but  back  of  us  the  great  green  fields 
stretched  away  to  the  wood ;  and  oh,  how  I 
loved  to  sit  at  my  window,  which  was  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  look  out  upon  the 
beautiful  green  meadows,  and  listen  to  the 
songs  of  the  wild  birds,  as  they  flitted  to 
and  fro  through  the  trees,  until  my  young 
heart  would  go  forth  with  a  great  yearning  for 
something — I  did  not  know  what — only  some- 
thing to  fill  up  the  great  vacancy  in  my  heart. 
I  had  never  been  taught  to  look  "  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  True,  my  mother 
had  always  taken  me  to  church,  and  required 
me  to  learn  my  catechism,  but  there  my  reli- 
gious education  stopped.  When  I  went  to 
school  a  few  Biblical  studies  were  introduced, 
but  we  might  learn  them  or  not,  just  as  we 
pleased,  and  I  always  chose  the  latter. 


OXLY  ME. 
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One  ereuiug,  after  I  had  been  home  about 
three  mooths,  mother  came  iu  my  room.  ' '  Mag- 
gie," said  she,  "your  (ather  wishes  us  to  go  to 
cbarch  to-morrow,  aud  invite  the  new  minister 
to  diue  with  us.  Uis  father  was  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Lee's." 

"Well,  mamma,"  I  replied,  "anything  for 
variety.  I  liave  not  been  to  church  since  old 
Father  Ward  died.   Who  is  the  new  preacher?" 

"His  name  is  Herbert  Thustan,  a  young 
jnan,  and  just  from  Arthur's  college." 

"Ah,  then,  we  must  know  him,"  I  replied, 
oagerly. 

Anything  connected  with  Arthur  interested 
ime ;  I  believe  I  loved  him  better  tlian  any  one 
else.  He  petted  Grace,  and  called  her  his 
"pretty  little  sis  ;"  but  when  he  wanted  any- 
thing done,  or  any  advice,  he  always  came  to 
'me.  "Maggie,"  he  would  say,  "you  are  the 
best  sister  any  brother  has."  Oh,  how  f  loved 
■him  for  those  words  !  I  would  have  laid  down 
my  life  for  him,  had  he  required  it. 

When  Sunday  came,  we  went  to  church. 
^Tbe  opening  services  were  over  when  we  ar- 
rived. Soon  after  we  entered  our  pew  Mr. 
Thustan  arose.  There  was  nothing  particu- 
larly striking  in  his  personal  appearance  to  a 
casual  observer.  He  took  for  his  text  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Thanks  be  unto  God  for 
bis  unspeakable  gift."  The  Giver,  the  gift, 
uid  the  value  of  the  gift  were  the  divisions  of 
iis  discourse.  He  portrayed  the  Father  in  all 
lis  matchless  love,  with  enthusiasm;  but  when 
le  spoke  of  his  love  iu  giving  his  son  to  die  for 
^an,  his  large  gray  eyes  kindled  into  bril- 
iancy.  "Oh,  the  love  of  God  !"  he  exclaimed, 
n  thrilling  pathos,  "  what  is  its  value  ?  The 
'j4po3tle  has  pronounced  it  unspeakable,  and  if 
>ie,  the  great  aud  wise  St.  Paul,  could  find  no 
^ords  to  express  this  great  love,  what  can  I 
Miy !  May  you  learn  to  estimate  its  value 
.bus  I" — and  he  took  his  seat.  I  will  never 
ibrget  the  effect  that  discourse  had  upon  me.  I 
uad  often  heard  old  Father  Ward  preach  ;  but 
here  was  a  new  attraction  about  that  young 
baan,  just  entering  upon  manhood,  aud  devot- 

Cig  all  his  energy  to  so  glorious  a  cause.  He 
as  Arthur's  friend,  too,  and  I  desired  greatly 
jo  know  him,  and  was  sadly  disappointed  when 
inother  told  me  he  was  engaged  to  dine  else- 
vhere.  We  w.alked  home  quietly.  I  did  not 
lotice  the  unusual  silence  of  all  till  father 
ipoke. 
"  That  young  man  will  make  a  fine  orator." 
"Yes,"  returned  mother,  "and  how  much 
wish  Grace  was  at  home ;  she  would  be 
iharmed  with  him." 


Ah,  mother,  there  was  one  near  by  who 
knew  full  well  how  to  appreciate  that  eloquent 
young  speaker,  but  she  had  learned  by  hard 
experience  her  opinions  were  of  little  value. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  Mr. 
Thustan.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  the 
monotonous  life  I  led,  and  longed  for  Arthur 
and  Grace  to  return.  It  would  be  three  long 
months,  aud  I  dared  not  think  of  how  the  time 
would  pass.  One  pleasant  evening,  for  want 
of  something  to  do,  I  tied  on  my  bonnet,  aud 
went  to  visit  an  old  lady  who  lived  near  us.  I 
found  her  quite  sick,  and  took  off  my  bonnet 
to  sit  .iwhile  with  her. 

"Mrs.  Lewis,"  I  asked,  "don't  yon  lead  a 
very  dreary  life  here  all  alone  ?" 

"No,  child,  1  am  used  to  being  alone  ;  but 
sometimes  I  long  to  have  some  young  face  like 
yours  to  look  at.  I  wish  you  would  come  and 
see  me  oftener.  Miss  Maggie,  and  read  to  me 
sometimes  ;  my  old  eyes  are  getting  too  feeble 
to  read  much  now.  Mr.  Thustan  has  been  to 
see  me  several  times,  and.  Miss  Maggie,  he 
reads  and  talks  so  sweetly." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Lewis,"  I  replied,  "a  good  man 
like  Mr.  Thustan  can  do  this,  while  I  am  not 
useful  to  any  one." 

"  Don't  talk  that  way,  Miss  Maggie  ;  it  pains 
me  to  hear  a  young  creature  Uke  you  say 
that." 

"  I  can't  help  saying  so,  Mrs.  Lewis,  when  I 
feel  it." 

"But  there  is  a  great  deal  for  yon  to  live 
for." 

"No,"  I  interrupted,  "nothing  for  me  to 
live  for;  nobody  loves  me."  And  I  finished 
the  sentence  bitterly. 

The  latch  of  the  door  was  raised  quietly, 
and  Mr.  Thustan  stood  iu  the  doorway.  I 
grasped  my  bonnet,  and  rose  to  leave,  but 
Mrs.  Lewis  had  caught  my  dress,  and  I  could 
not  stir. 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Thustan,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis, 
playfully,  "and  shut  the  door.  I  want  you  to 
help  me  cage  a  bird." 

"Please  let  me  go,  Mrs.  Lewis,"  I  whispered. 

Mr.  Thustan's  quick  ear  caught  the  words, 
and,  turning  to  the  door,  said,  "  I  am  sorry  I 
am  intruding,  ladies." 

I  forgot  my  embarrassment,  and  said,  hastily : 
"  Do  not  let  me  scare  you  away,  Mr.  Thnstau  ; 
it  is  only  me — only  Maggie  Lee" — for  I  saw  I 
must  introduce  myself,  as  Mrs.  Lewis  thought 
we  were  acquainted. 

He  came  forward,  and  smiled  as  he  extended 
his  hand.  "  We  must  be  friends,  Miss  Maggie  ; 
our  fathers  were  before  us." 
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After  conversing  a  few  moments  with  me,  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  saying — "I  have  been 
Tisiting  my  flock  to-day,  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  try- 
ing to  get  my  work  in  order.  I  find  a  great 
deal  to  do  here  in  Shadeland,  and  I  feel  incom- 
petent to  perform  the  great  work  before  me. 
Oh,  there  is  so  much  for  us  to  live  for  in  this 
fair  world!"  He  spoke  the  last  sentence  so 
emphatically  that  I  thought  he  must  have 
heard  our  conversation.  I  glanced  up  into  his 
face ;  he  was  looking  straight  at  Mrs.  Lewis, 
as  if  unconscious  of  my  presence,  and  he  went 
on :  "Yes,  a  great  deal  for  which  we  may  live, 
my  sister ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  find  so  much 
to  do  in  Shadeland  that  I  feel  the  need  of  assist- 
ance. If  I  could  only  prevail  upon  some  of  my 
young  sisters  to  help  me,  how  much  we  could 
accomplish.  "You,  Miss  Maggie"  —  and  he 
turned  to  me — "are  already  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample. I  see  Mrs.  Lewis  is  looking  better  for 
your  visit  this  evening.  You  and  I  are  just 
starting  out  in  life,  and  it  is  right  for  us  to 
help  our  fellow  mortals  all  we  can.  You  will 
give  me  a  helping  hand,  will  you  not,  sister 
Maggie?" 

"Sister  Maggie!"  Not  even  Arthur  had 
ever  called  me  by  that  endearing  title,  and  my 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  I  responded  : — 

"  You  think  too  well  of  me,  Mr.  Thustan.  I 
came  here  to  pour  my  selfish  repinings  into 
Mrs.  Lewis'  indulgent  ear.    I  can  do  nothing." 

"You  can,  and  I  believe  you  will,  vaj  sister. 
Will  you  promise  me  to  try  ?" 

His  voice  sounded  so  pleadingly  that  I,  Mag- 
gie Lee,  who  had  never  in  all  my  life  caused  a 
fellow-being  one  moment's  happiness,  pro- 
mised— what  I  scarcely  knew,  only  I  promised. 

When  I  arose,  Mrs.  Lewis  did  not  detain  me. 
Mr.  Thustan  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  I 
thanked  him  in  my  heart  for  not  oflfering  to 
go  home  with  me  ;  I  wanted  to  be  alone.  As 
he  extended  his  hand  at  parting,  his  meek 
gray  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly  upon  my  face, 
and  he  almost  whispered,  "  I  want  to  know 
you  better,  sister  Maggie  ;  I  am  coming  to  see 
yon  soon.     Good- by.     God  bless  yon  !" 

Away  into  the  woods  I  went,  and  upon  a  rock 
I  sat  thinking  for  a  long  time.  Strange  that 
Mr.  Thustan  bad  read  my  thoughts  so  easily, 
and  given  me  just  such  an  incentive  to  exertion 
as  I  needed.  Had  lie  urged  me  into  society, 
the  thought  of  my  few  personal  attractions 
would  have  crushed  every  aspiration  upon  the 
threshold  ;  but  he  had  pointed  out  a  higher 
enjoyment,  and  I  felt  it  might  be  mine.  I  had 
hut  little  confidence  in  my  own  abilities.  "Only 
Maggie  Lee"  was  the  sentence  that  kept  me 


bound  to  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  I  moved. 
But  amid  the  darkness  that  wrapped  up  my 
future,  one  sunbeam  had  gleamed  across  tha 
dark  horizon,  and  with  that  ray  in  my  heart  I 
went  home.  ' 

A  few  evenings  after,  as  I  passed  through  tha 
hall  on  my  way  to  my  room,  I  heard  voices  in 
the  parlor,  and  pansed  to  ascertain  who  was  in. 
I  heard  Mr.  Thustau's  voice  ask —  _ 

"  Are  your  daughters  at  home,  Mrs.  Lee  ?" 

' '  Only  Maggie, ' '  was  the  reply.  ' '  Grace  i8 
at  school  yet ;  she  is  the  life  of  the  house. 
Maggie  is  so  quiet  one  forgets  she  is  about  the 
premises." 

Delicacy  forbade  his  asking  for  me,  and  I 
knew  mother  would  never  think  of  calling  me. 
An  irresistible  impulse  determined  .me  to  see 
him,  and  going  to  my  chamber,  I  put  aside  my 
bonnet  and  descended  to  the  parlor. 

"  Why,  Maggie,  when  did  you  come  in  ?" 
mother  greeted  me  with  as  I  darkened  the  door. 
Mr.  Thustan  arose  and  greeted  me  with  easy 
grace,  remarking  to  mother  that  "we  met  ac- 
cidentally at  a  neighbor's. "  We  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  together,  and  Herbert  Thustan  bore 
away  from  our  home  a  large  portion  of  the 
hearts  of  its  inmates. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  enter  into  the  minutisB 
of  our  acquaintance.  We  became  firm  friends. 
Mother  wondered  no  little  "what  the  refined 
Herbert  Thustan  found  in  Maggie  to  like  so 
well ;  but  he  must  have  some  company  till 
Grace  comes  ;"  I  read  this  as  distinctly  in  her 
face  as  if  it  had  been  written  there  in  words. 

Herbert  Thustan  understood  human  nature 
to  an  extent  that  few  of  his  age  ever  attain. 
He  made  friends  wherever  he  went,  had  th 
power  of  adaptation  to  every  sphere  of  life.  B 
would  enter  into  the  feelings  of  every  one  abon' 
him,  and  each  one  would  feel  he  eared  most 
for  them.  Tlie  poor  revered  him;  the  rich 
considered  him  their  equal ;  the  profane  would 
hush  their  bitter  oaths  at  his  approach  ;  the 
gay  votaries  of  fashion  would  listen  to  his  con- 
versation with  deference ;  every  one  in  his 
parish  loved  him,  from  the  wee  children  whom 
he  would  lift  upon  his  knee  and  caress,  to  the 
aged  sufferer,  by  whose  bedside  he  would  sit 
and  converse  as  if  he  were  their  son.  There 
was  not  a  servant  in  Shadeland  who  would  not 
lift  his  hat  and  show  a  shining  row  of  teeth  as 
Mr.  Thustan  passed  and  smiled  a  "  good  morn- 
ing" to  them.  And  why  was  it?  Because  in 
him  blended  the  holy  light  of  the  Christianity 
he  professed,  and  the  polish  of  one  of  earth's 
noblemen.  His  holy  life  exerted  a  quiet  influ- 
ence upon  every  one  about  him.    It  was  strange 
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to  see  the  effect  of  his  example  upon  the  humble 
peasants  with  whom  he  boarded.  I  endeavored 
to  remonstrate  with  him  once  for  living  in  such 
an  humble  abode. 

"Maggie,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "my  Mas- 
ter had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  luxury  all  my  life,  and  I  find  I 
must  thus  humiliate  myself  in  order  to  be  a 
true  follower  of  Him.  You  don't  know  what 
a  great  desire  springs  up  within  me  sometimes 
to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  but  I  cannot 
do  it — I  cannot  bear  being  too  well  at  ease.  I 
hope  to  do  the  humble  family  good  with  whom 
I  live." 

"But,  Mr.  Thnstan,"  I  replied,  "God  does 
not  require  us  to  give  up  all  the  pleasures  of 
life." 

"  No,  Maggie  ;  he  doesn't  reqtiire  it  of  you. 
Let  me  tell  you;  Once  I  lived  for  myself  alone, 
as  if  'twas  all  of  life  to  live,  forgetful  of  Him 
who  gave  me  all  I  had.  Through  a  way  which 
I  cannot  tell  you  now,  Iwas  brought  to  see  my 
error.  It  was  my  greatest  sacrifice  to  give  up 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  But  I  did  it ;  I 
tore  myself  from  my  dear  home  and  its  joys 
and  came  here  to  labor  for  this  people.  Do  not 
tempt  me  to  break  my  resolve." 

After  that  I  never  mentioned  it.  During 
those  months  Herbert  Thnstan  learned  to  know 
me  better  than  any  one  ever  did  before.  He 
led  me  to  the  Saviour  as  gently  as  a  shepherd 
leads  a  little  lamb  to  the  fold.  I  scarcely  knew 
how  he  gained  my  confidence,  for  I  had  always 
lived  so  much  within  myself;  but  I  learned  to 
go  to  him  for  counsel  with  a  frankness  that 
surprised  myself. 

The  weeks  passed  rapidly  now,  and  the  eve- 
ning of  Grace's  return  came  in  almost  unex- 
pectedly. She  came  in  all  her  dazzling  beauty  ; 
and  as  I  looked  upon  her  proud,  graceful  figure 
and  lovely  face,  my  own  plainness  was  forgot- 
ten. I  rejoiced  in  her  beauty,  .and  all  the  love 
of  my  calm  nature  went  out  to  my  fair  young 
sister.  She  rested  all  day,  for  upon  the  next 
Arthur  would  come  to  pass  his  vacation  in  the 
home-nest.  I  was  impatient  to  see  Arthur,  and 
felt  his  return  would  be  the  rose-leaf  in  my  cup 
that  joy  had  already  filled. 

Oh,  it  is  Well  that  these  sweet  seasons  of  ideal 
happiness  come  to  the  heart  sometimes  I  Sweet 
crystal  springs  in  life's  descent,  where  the 
thirsty  soul  can  pause  and  refresh  itself,  for- 
getful for  the  time  that  the  feet  are  yet  to 
gather  up  the  sands,  and  grow  heavy  with  their 
burden  along  the  path  we  must  still  tread. 

Evening  came  at  last,  and  found  me  giving 
the  finishing  touch  to  -Arthur's  room.     I  had 
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just  brought  fresh  flowers  to  fill  the  vases,  when 
Grace  came  dancing  in  with,  "  How  do  I  look, 
Maggie  dear  ?" 

"Like  yourself,  dear  sister;  it  is  the  best 
compliment  I  can  bestow."  And  I  looked 
proudly  upon  her.  Her  slight  figure  was  robed 
in  a  blue  tissue  ;  her  white  arms  and  neck  were 
bare,  save  bracelets  and  necklace  of  pearls.  She 
was  lovelier  than  I  liad  ever  seen  her. 

"Come,  Maggie  dear,"  she  said,  "let  me 
arrange  these  bouquets,  and  betake  yourself  to 
your  room  and  dress,  or  Arthur  will  be  here 
before  you  are  prepared  to  receive  liim.  Be- 
sides, mother  has  sent  for  Mr.  Thustan  to  help 
us  welcome  Arthur  home.  I  wonder  if  he — the 
parson,  I  mean — is  up  to  flirting  f  Mother  says 
he  is  so  very  interesting." 

"Hush,  Grace—" 

"  Don't  get  angry,  sis  :  I  '11  not  flirt  with  the 
parson.  You  may  have  him,  for  I  fancy  you 
will  m.ake  a  capital  pastor's  wife.  My  aspira- 
tions are  higher.  Away  with  yourself!"  and 
she  pulled  the  flowers  from  me.  I  went  imme- 
diately to  my  dressing  room  ;  I  never  cared 
much  for  dress  ;  for  I  felt  I  looked  homelier 
when  handsomely  attired  ;  but  I  must  not  look 
too  plain  by  Grace  this  evening,  and  for  once 
in  my  life  I  stood  ten  minutes  pondering  what 
I  should  wear.  I  selected  a  white  muslin  with 
close  neck  and  flowing  sleeves.  Stepping  into 
the  conservatory  I  gathered  a  cluster  of  scarlet 
verbenas  and  twined  them  in  my  hair,  and 
fastened  a  bunch  with  ray  mosaic  pin  in  my 
bosom.  Still  I  was  plain  Maggie  Lee,  and  the 
old  childish  longing  to  be  beautiful  came  wel- 
ling up  from  my  heart. 

"  Th.at  will  do,  Maggie;  you  are  looking 
quite  charming  enough  to  captivate  the  par- 
son," said  a  voice  behind  me;  and  Grace's  face 
looked  over  my  shoulder  in  the  mirror.  "  Let 
us  go  down,  for  I  want  an  introduction  to  my 
future  brother-in-law,  who  has  arrived." 

"  Hush,  Grace,  you  know  I  can't  hear  teaz- 
ing.  I  '11  wager  a  sixpence  that,  before  the 
evening  is  over,  you  will  be  up  to  the  ears  in 
love  with  Mr.  Thustan." 

"  Yes,"  she  laughingly  replied  ;  "  it  will  be 
so  well  in  unison  with  my  feelings  to  visit  the 
peasants,  sing  psalms  to  the  sick,  and  bind  my 
liberty  to  a  parson's  straight  coat.  No,  indeed, 
Maggie  !  I  'U  win  the  wager" — and  we  de- 
scended to  the  parlor. 

With  a  proud  consciousness  of  my  sister's 
beauty,  I  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Thustan.  I 
noted  the  admir.ation  that  beamed  from  his 
expressive  eyes,  as  she  extended  her  hand, 
with  the  frankness  so  natural  with  her,  saying — 
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"  It  needed  no  introduction  to  tell  me  who 
you  were,  Mr.  Thustau.  Motlier  and  Maggie 
have  talked  about  you  until  I  feel  we  are  ac- 
quainted." 

"  And  I  have  heard  your  name  upon  the  lips 
of  the  same  couple  at  every  meeting,"  he  re- 
turned. And  thus  they  met,  like  old  friends 
rather  than  strangers. 

We  trio  had  a  pleasant  time  during  those 
few  hours.  At  last  my  quick  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  coming  wheels,  and  we  hastened  to 
the  door.  Arthur  bounded  from  the  vehicle, 
and  seemed  almost  wild  with  joy  at  being  home 
once  more.  My  noble,  handsome  brother  1  No 
words  came  to  welcome  him  in  my  fulness  of 
joy.  Grace  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and 
in  her  artless  way  exclaimed — 

"Oh,  Arthur,  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see  you  I 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  I" 

"  Thank  you,  little  sis" — and  his  eyes  rested 
lovingly  upon  the  sweet  upturned  face.  "You 
have  grown  very  pretty."  She  threw  her  head 
back  proudly,  as  she  playfully  replied ;  "Come, 
brother,  spare  your  compliments  ;  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  flattered."  He  passed  on  to  me — 
"  My  own  dear  Maggie,  you  are  still  the  same." 

"Ah,  still  the  same!"  How  the  words  sent 
the  hot  blood  to  my  face.  Arthur's  loving  eye 
marked  it,  and,  as  he  grasped  Herbert's  hand, 
he  wound  his  left  arm  around  my  waist,  say- 
ing: "Isn't  it  joyful,  Herbert,  to  come  home 
and  find  our  dear  ones  so  little  changed  ?  I 
thank  you  for  coming  to  welcome  me.  Really, 
like  Grace,  '  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do.' 
Mother,  you  and  father  will  have  to  exert  your 
authority  to  keep  me  within  proper  bounds." 
And  thus,  g.tyly,  we  reached  the  house. 

After  tea,  Arthur  turned  to  Grace:  "Come, 
Grade,  let  us  have  some  music,  Maggie  doesn't 
play." 

I  was  never  forgotten  by  Arthur.  Grace 
went  to  the  piano,  and,  as  her  sweet  voice 
warbled  forth  "Home  again,"  Mr.  Thustan 
crossed  over  to  the  instrument  and  joined  his 
de«p  voice  with  hers. 

As  they  sat  there  before  me,  the  thought 
came  to  me,  "  What  a  noble  couple  they  would 
make,"  and  the  next  broke  upon  me  the  con- 
viction that  I  loved  Herbert  Thustan.  I  ran  all 
over  the  past  to  see  if  I  had  re.ason  to  believe 
I  had  given  my  love  unsought.  He  had  never 
told  me  he  loved  me,  but  I  seemed  necessary 
to  his  happiness  ;  he  never  seemed  so  happy 
with  any  one  else.  Every  word  and  look  had 
told  me  this  ;  but  that  was  all. 

"What  are  you  thinking  so  soberly  about, 
Maggie  ?"  and  Arthur  took  a  seat  by  my  side. 


My  guilty  conscience  sent  the  crimson  to  my 
cheek,  for  I  saw  Arthur  was  reading  my  secret. 
"  My  pet  bird  has  been  coyed  away  from  me  ; 
may  its  resting-place  be  worthy  oflt,"  he  bent 
and  whispered. 

"Oh,  what  have  I  done,  Arthur?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"Nothing,  dear;  no  more  than  hundreds  of 
your  sex  have  done  before  you,"  he  responded, 
with  a  gay  laugh.  "  Now,  go  with  me  to  the 
piano,"  he  continued,  "I  want  you  to  help 
Grace  sing  '  The  wild  bird's  song,'  I  have  not 
heard  it  since  I  left  home." 

I  could  not  refuse,  and  we  went  together. 
Mr.  Thustan  and  Grace  were  busily  engaged  iu 
conversation,  and  did  not  notice  our  approach 
until  Arthur  spoke.  "  Grace,  I  want  you  and 
Maggie  to  sing  my  favorite.  Mr.  Thustan  arose 
and  proffered  me  a  chair.  "Thank  you,  I  pre- 
fer standing,"  I  said,  for  Arthur's  arm  was 
around  my  waist,  and  I  felt  more  steadfast 
upon  such  a  prop. 

I  had  never  sang  for  Mr.  Thustan.  When  I 
told  him  I  had  no  taste  for  instrumental  music, 
he  never  seemed  to  think  I  could  sing.  I  could 
sing  well.  I  was  conscious  of  this  fact,  as  it 
was  the  only  talent  I  possessed  in  common  with 
my  sex.  Arthur's  reference  to  his  "  pet  bird" 
and  favorite  song  being  so  akin,  I  let  my  voice 
out  to  its  utmost  in  trying  to  convince  him  that 
the  bird  longed  only  for  the  wild  woods  of  its 
home.  When  the  song  ended,  Mr.  Thustan 
whispered  :  "  Bravo,  Maggie  !  I  am  jealous  of 
Arthur.  You  never  sang  for  me."  These  words 
sank  deep  into  my  heart ;  they  told  me  I  had 
received  a  brother's  love  alone. 

As  we  returned  to  our  seats,  Arthur  said : 
"The  nest  is  feathered,  Maggie — the  singing 
bird  is  caged." 

"  How  well,"  I  retorted,  "  every  one  doesn't 
think  alike!" 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Thustan  left,  and  I 
sought  my  room  to  prepare  for  retiring,  leaving 
Herbert  and  Grace  at  mother's  door.  I  sat 
down  by  the  open  window  to  wait  for  Grace. 
Soon  she  entered,  and,  throwing  herself  upon 
an  ottoman  by  my  side,  laid  her  head  in  my 
lap. 

"Maggie,"  she  began,  "  Herbert  Thustan  ia 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  you  have  bestoweJ 
upon  him.  He  is  very  homely,  I  think,  and' 
yet  there  is  something  irresistibly  fascinating 
about  him." 

I  expected  this,  and  was  prepared  for  it ; 
and,  as  I  twined  my  fingers  in  her  fair  curls,  I 
said,  "  So  I  have  won  my  wager,  Gracie  ?" 

"No,   no,   Maggie,  I   am  not  in  love.     But 
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once  wlien  we  were  speaking  of  Miltou's  Para- 
dise Lost,  bis  eyes  kindled  into  pure  eloquence, 
as  be  said,  '  Eve  was  a  fair  being,  Miss  Grace, 
bat  she  sinned.'  And  bis  voice  sank  into  a 
wbisper,  as  he  continued  :  '  My  imagination 
never  pictured  her  fairer  than  you,  my  young 
sister.  May  your  heart  be  as  pure  and  sunny 
as  your  face  !'  I  tell  you  what,  Maggie,  if  Her- 
bert Tbustan  always  seemed  so  gloriously  beau- 
tifol  as  be  did  then,  I  could  love  Uim ;  aye, 
worship  him!"  And  her  eyes — those  deep, 
blue  orbs — looked  out  into  the  calm  night,  and 
I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  him. 

I  knew  he  would  seem  so  to  her  always, 
when  she  learned  to  know  him  well.  I  closed 
my  eyes,  and,  in  the  depth  of  my  silent  misery, 
asked  for  strength  to  give  him  to  her  wil- 
lingly. I  resolved  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  her, 
my  pure,  artless  sister. 

Six  months  rolled  past,  and  no  one  but  Arthur 
knew  the  conflict  between  love  and  duty  which 
was  going  on  in  my  heart ;  but  I  conquered. 
It  was  a  trial  to  see  Arthur  return  to  college. 
Before  he  weut  he  endeavored  to  remonstrate 
with  me  upon  my  quiet  determination.  "  Tell 
her  all,  Maggie,"  he  said;  "it  is  wrong,  all 
wrong.  Herbert  and  Grace  will  never  be  happy 
together  ;  their  spirits  do  not  blend  like  yours. 
It  is  your  duty  to  warn  her:  she  is  young." 
"  Don't  talk  that  way,  Arthur,"  I  replied  ;  "  it 
is  right,  all  right."  From  that  time  the  sub- 
ject was  never  alluded  to  again.  Arthur  went 
back  to  college,  and  left  me  to  watch  over 
Grace.  As  I  have  said,  sis  months  passed, 
and  ushered  in  the  "melancholy  days"  of  au- 
tumn. They  were  not  melancholy  days  to  our 
Grace,  for  they  found  her  the  betrothed  of 
Herbert  Thnstan. 

At  Christmas,  mother  and  Grace  went  to  the 
city  to  visit  some  relatives.  I  insisted  upon 
remaining  at  home  with  father.  I  was  not  fitted 
for  city  life,  and  was  happier  at  home.  After 
they  left,  Herbert  came  often  to  talk  about 
Grace.  It  was  becoming,  "  only  Maggie"  with 
him,  too  ;  but  now  he  sought  the  old  brotherly 
place,  and  it  required  all  the  strength  of  my 
culm  nature  to  keep  me  up.  For  weeks  Grace 
filled  her  letters  mostly  about  him.  Then 
came  a  round  of  parties,  nest  flirtations,  and 
at  last  she  only  sent  him  a  message.  I  knew 
not  what  her  correspondence  had  been  with 
him,  but  I  dared  not  ask  now ;  for  I  saw  that 
he  was  growing  sadder  at  each  meeting,  though 
he  never  complained  of  her.  I  did  not  show 
my  letters  to  him,  but  always  told  him  some- 
thing kind.  After  awhile  a  new  name  was  in- 
troduced, and  her  letters  teenietl  with  praise  of 


Harry  Lake,  the  accomplished  young  lawyer. 
I  was  prepared  for  what  followed,  but  knew 
not  how  to  break  the  news  to  Utrbeit.  He 
loved  her  so  fondly,  that  it  pained  me  deeply 
to  think  of  sweeping  away  with  one  rude  stroke 
his  beautiful  dream  of  love. 

One  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  Grace. 
A  foreboding  filled  my  heart  as  I  broke  the 
slal.  One  extract  is  enough  to  tell  the  story. 
'■  Maggie,"  it  ran,  "  Harry  Lake  loves  me,  and 
I  have  promised  to  be  his  wife.  Tell  Herbert, 
for  I  cannot.  I  thought  I  loved  him  ;  I  believe 
I  did  before  I  saw  Harry.  Tell  Herbert  not  to 
blame  me,  for  I  am  right  in  bestowing  my  hand 
with  my  heart.  Mother  seems  to  be  pleased, 
though  she  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  not  having 
Herbert  for  her  son-in-law.  Perhaps  you  can 
love  him ;  you  would  make  him  a  better  wife 
than  I  would.  Don't  censure  me,  Maggie ; 
you  would  not  if  you  knew  Harry."  Before  I 
finished  the  letter  Herbert  came  in.  His  face 
paled  as  he  saw  grief  in  mine.  "What  is  it, 
Maggie?"  he  stammered  out,  as  he  sat  down 
by  me.  I  was  speechless.  What  could  I  say  ? 
"Tell  me,  Maggie,"  he  -went  on;  "let  me 
know  the  worst.  I  feel,  I  have  felt  for  weeks, 
that  I  must  lose  her." 

"She  says  you  must  not  blame  her,  Herbert, 
and  you  must  not.  Remember  her  youth  and 
her  inexperience  in  such  things.  Do  not  blame 
her." 

With  a  mournful  look  into  my  face  he  spoke. 
"  I  will  not,  Maggie ;  but,  oh,  pity  me  if  you 
can !" 

How  those  words  of  agony  stung  my  heart; 
and  had  it  been  in  my  power  I  would  have  re- 
voked the  sentence.  I,  who  had  learned  sub- 
mission from  him,  took  his  cold  hand  in  mine, 
and  bade  him  go  to  a  higher  power  for  pity  and 
comfort.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  that  proud 
young  form  bending  under  the  weight  of  grief, 
and  that  young  teacher  of  righteousness  ple.id- 
ing  with  me  to  ask  for  comfort  for  him.  But 
the  storm  passed,  and,  looking  up  into  my  face, 
he  said : — 

"  I  can  say  it  now,  Maggie,  I  can  say  it  now." 

"What,  Herbert?" 

"It  is  all  for  some  wise  purpose.  He  doth 
not  willingly  afflict  His  children.  You  will  ask 
our  Father  to  forgive  my  distrust" — and  he  was 
gone.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  Herbert  to 
bear  his  sorrow,  and  nothing  but  the  holy  faith 
of  his  religion  sustained  him. 

The  winter  soon  wore  away,  and  in  the  early 
springtime  mother  and  Grace  came  home.  Her- 
bert went  to  visit  his  parents,  and  they  did  not 
meet  for  several  months.     In  July  Arthur  gra- 
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duated,  and  he  and  Herbert  arrived  at  the  same 
time.  Harry  Lake  was  with  us  when  they  came. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  manly  fellow,  verydiflFer- 
ent  from  the  sensitive,  poetic  temperament  of 
Herbert.  Herbert  was  much  paler  than  when 
he  left  Shadeland ;  otherwise  he  was  himself, 
cheerful  and  entertaining,  the  life  of  our  little 
group. 

Grace  and  Harry  were  married  in  the  fall.  I 
accompanied  them  to  their  city  home,  and 
passed  the  winter.  When  I  returned  in  the 
spring,  contrary  to  my  expectations  I  found 
Herbert  still  in  Shadeland,  engaged  in  his  old 
round  of  doing  good.  He  spoke  of  changing 
his  parish  when  I  left  home.  I  assisted  him 
in  all  his  little  plans,  and  tried  to  be  a  true 
sister.  Sometimes  he  would  take  my  hand 
between  his,  and  say,  "  Maggie,  you  are  the 
greatest  comfort  I  have  ;"  and  I  knew  how  to 
interpret  it  now. 

Two  years,  fraught  with  joy  and  sorrow, 
passed  over  our  quiet  village.  During  that 
time  Arthur  had  graduated  in  medicine,  and 
located  in  Shadeland  to  practice  his  profession, 
and  "  take  care  of  his  sister  Maggie,"  he  said. 

One  sweet  summer  evening  I  received  a  mes- 
sage from  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Lewis  to  come  to 
her  immediately.  I  had  frequently  visited  her, 
and  noted  her  fast  declining  health.  I  went 
hastily  to  her,  and  found  her  sinking,  as  I 
feared.  Herbert  was  praying  with  her  when  I 
reached  the  door.  I  stood  until  he  arose  from 
his  knees,  and  then  approached  her  bedside. 
Taking  my  hand  in  her  motherly  pressure,  she 
said : — 

"Miss  Maggie,  the  summons  has  come,  and  I 
have  waited  only  to  see  you  before  I  go  home. 
You  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  me.  May 
God  bless  you." 

I  bowed  my  head  upon  her  pillow  and  wept. 
A  hand  was  laid  upon  my  head,  and  I  looked 
up  and  met  Herbert's  eye  fixed  steadfastly 
upon  me.  "Maggie,"  he  said,  "Mrs.  Lewis 
has  given  yoti  to  me,  and  she  wishes  to  hear 
yoa  speak  the  word  that  will  give  me  a  full 
right.  I  have  wished  for  this  pledge,  Maggie, 
for  many  months,  but  have  not  dared  to  ask  it." 

Mrs.  Lewis  took  my  hand,  and,  placing  it  in 
Herbert's,  folded  hers  over  both.  "You  do 
this  willingly,  Maggie?"  she  said. 

"Willingly,"  I  replied,  for  I  understood  the 
deep  earnestness  of  those  eyes  now. 

And  thus  we  were  betrothed. 

Arthur  was  not  at  home  when  the  message 
reached  me,  and  I  left  word  for  him  to  come. 
Soon  he  came  in,  and  during  the  evening  many 
of  the  villagers  arrived,  and  we  sat  with  her 


all  night.  Just  as  the  sun  came  over  the 
mountains  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Lewis  went 
home.  With  sad  hearts  and  tearful  eyes  we 
followed  her  to  the  graveyard. 

Six  months  after  I  was  Herbert  Thustan's 
bride;  Arthur  and  sweet  Lucy  Thiistan,  Her- 
bert's sister,  were  our  attendants ;  Grace  and 
Harry  the  only  invited  guests  from  the  city. 
The  villagers  assembled  in  the  little  white 
church  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  many 
were  the  tearful,  earnest  blessings  bestowed 
upon  their  pastor's  bride. 

When  Grace  congratulated  me,  she  said : 
"  The  parson's  wife,  Maggie.  Am  I  not  a  good 
prophetess?"  And  turning  to  Harry,  "Will 
you  trade  your  wife  to  Harry  for  his,  Herbert  ?" 

"No,  Gracie,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile,  "I 
prefer  'only  Maggie,'  with  due  deference  to 
Mrs.  Lake." 

"  How  well  every  one  doesn't  think  alike — 
ha  !  ha  I  Maggie, "  laughed  Arthur,  by  my  side. 

"Very  well,  indeed,  Arthur,"  retorted  Harry, 
glancing  at  the  little  fairy  on  Arthur's  arm. 

"The  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  interrupted 
Arthur,  confusedly.     "Let  us  go." 

Mother  greeted  us  in  the  aisle  with  a  happy 
face,  and  father  bent  his  proud  form  to  bestow 
a  kiss  upon — only  me. 

A  year  has  gone  by  since  we  were  married. 
To-morrow  is  Arthur's  wedding-day.  Arthur 
and  Lucy  will  reach  Shadeland  the  day  after, 
and  Herbert  and  I  are  going  up  to  father's  to 
see  if  mother  and  Grace  have  all  things  right 
for  the  wedding  party.  Herbert  has  just 
brought  me  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  lay  upon 
Mrs.  Lewis's  grave  as  we  pass  the  churchyard, 
for  this  is  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage. 


Gold  and  Silver  Weddings. — These  were 
celebrations  once  general  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  silver  wedding  occurred  only  on 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  and  most  people 
could  celebrate  that ;  but  to  be  fifty  years 
married  was  a  sort  of  event  in  a  family.  The 
house  was  quite  covered  with  garlands  ;  all  the 
neighbors  from  tar  and  near  were  assembled ; 
the  ancient  pair,  dressed  in  their  wedding- 
dresses,  walked  in  procession  with  music  to  the 
church,  and  the  priest  married  them  over  again, 
and  preached  such  a  sermon  that  every  one  had 
tears  in  his  eyes.  There  was  a  dinner,  too, 
and  dancing  and  singing,  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  no  end  to  the  noise  and  shouting 
when  they  drove  oif  together,  for  the  second 
time,  as  bride  and  bridegroom — a  happy  pair. 
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So  I  bent  o'er  the  sweet-lipped  maiden 

OCT  IN  THE  RED,  RED  CLOVER. 

And  frightened  them  buih  away — 

BT    FAX  SIB    STEVENS    BRCCB. 

The  bee  with  its  flower-spoils  laden, 

The  butterfly  bright  and  gay. 

Oct  In  Ihe  reJ,  red  clover, 

I  thought  for  an  boar  to  strav, 

I  took  the  rose  from  her  bosom. 

'While  the  crimson  shade  and  the  pnrple 

She  never  would  heed  it  now — 

Died  out  from  the  robe  of  day. 

I  stole  one  kiss  from  her  blushing  cheek. 

Bo  I  passed  from  the  cott&ge  olden. 

One  tress  from  her  pearl-white  brow  ; 

The  porch  where  the  woodbines  cling, 

Then  leaving  the  old  tree's  shadow, 

Oat  into  the  glories  golden 

I  passed  to  the  rustic  Rtile, 

Which  follow  tbe  vanished  spring. 

Where,  ankle  deep  in  the  green,  green  grass. 

I  had  paused  to  dream  awhile. 

Djwn  through  the  shaded  garden. 

And  ovfr  the  rustic  stile. 

Up  through  the  ancient  garden, 

Till  ankle  deep  in  the  green,  green  grass. 

And  into  the  cottage  door. 

I  tarried  to  dream  awhile: 

A  wilder  dream  in  my  tell-tale  heart 

Tarried  to  catch  the  vision 

Than  ever  it  knew  before  ! 

FradTted  in  the  ambient  air. 

For  out  in  the  red,  red  clover 

And  wonder  if  even  Ely^^ium 

That  heart  had  gone  astray. 

Was  ever  than  this  more  fair  ! 

While  the  crimson  shade  and  the  purple 

Died  out  from  the  robe  of  day ! 

Tar  in  the  dim,  dim  distance, 

Ju>t  under  the  sunset  sky — 

The  hilU,  with  their  rainbow  crownings, 

Rose  stately,  and  proud,  and  high: 
Casting  a  long  cool  shadow 

WE  ARE   WAITING. 

Over  the  lake  below, 

BT    QBORQE    COOPEB. 

The  forest  broad,  and  the  meadow 

Where  nuu-browed  violets  grow. 

We  are  waiting  for  you,  wailing, 

And  the  darkness  closes  round. 

A  wild  bird  lured  me  onward. 

As  we  listen  for  the  coming 

Heart,  oh  what  didSt  thou  see, 

Of  your  footsteps*  welcome  sound. 

Pressiukj  the  red,  red  clover, 

0  the  hours  are  long  and  weary. 

Under  the  sycamore  tree? 

And  without  one  ray  to  cheer. 

■Wa«  it  Slime  woodland  fairy? 

When  your  pleasant  smile,  my  darling, 

Was  it  some  rivulet  sprite? 

Is  not  ever,  ever  near  t 

Or  peri,  gay  and  airy. 

Escaped  from  the  gates  of  light  ? 

Hasten  homeward,  hasten,  loved  one. 

Let  me  fold  you  in  my  arms  ; 

Ah,  but  it  was  no  fairy, 

Let  me  shield  you  from  vexation 

Fresh  from  her  bower  of  green ! 
Ah,  but  it  was  no  peri  gay. 

In  robes  of  gossamer  sheen  ! 
For  never  a  wand  or  a  pinion. 

And  never  a  crown  had  she, 
To  tell  of  a  charmed  dominion 

On  earth,  or  in  air,  or  sea. 

'Twas  bnt  a  maid  all  human 

Buried  in  dreamings  sweet, 
Coy  slumber  pressing  her  eyelids  down, 

And  chaining  her  careless  feet ; 
Only  a  fair  young  rover, 

A-weary  of  grove  and  lea, 
Crashing  the  red,  red  clover 

Under  tbe  sycamore  tree. 

A  brown  bee  softly  mnrmnred 

Just  over  each  curving  lip^ 
Did  he  deem  them  a  parted  rosebud. 

And  think  of  their  dew  to  sip? 
And  the  butterfly,  hued  like  sfcy-gleams, 

Half  hid  'mid  her  shining  hair — 
Did  he  think  them  a  nest  of  sunbeams, 

Those  curls  so  wondrously  rare? 

"  Ah.  but  thy  kiss  might  pain  her, 
Thou  beautiful  humming  bee  ! 

Ah.  but  thy  touch  might  alarm  her, 
Thou  butterfly  bold  and  free  !" 


And  the  outer  world's  alarms. 
Let  me  smooth  from  off  your  forehead 

All  the  marks  of  burning  care, 
And  yonr  weary,  weary  burden. 

Oh,  I  pray  yon,  let  me  share! 

We  are  waiting  for  yon.  waiting. 

And  tho  stars  are  in  the  sky  ; 
And  the  evening  hours  are  slowly, 

O  so  slowly,  passing  by  ! 
Hasten  homeward,  hasten,  darling. 

For  tho  night  is  wearing  late, 
Happy,  happy  hour  that  hears  your 

Welcome  footstep  at  the  gate. 


FROM  DEATH   TO    LIFE. 

BT    W.     DFXTEE    SMITH,     JR. 

Fatreb,  our  child  is  dead  ! 

He  lieth  still  and  cold — 
And  o'er  the  green  moand's  head 

Spring's  beauteons  buds  unfold. 

Father,  My  child  still  lives! 

An  angel,  godlike,  sweet — 
Guide  thon  our  wand'ring  steps. 

Till  we  again  shall  meet ! 


ABIJAH   BEANPOLE,    STOEEKEEPER. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    *'M16S    8LIMMENS." 


I  WAS  sitting  in  my  room  the  next  forenoon, 
feeling  considerably  wuss  than  I  ever  did  in  my 
life  before,  holding  my  pocket-book  in  my  hand, 
and  wondering  if  I  'd  better  write  to  father  to 
send  me  money  enough  to  come  home,  for  I  'd 
put  all  my  spendiu'-money  in  with  the  gold 
except  about  five  dollars,  when  a  boy  come  to 
the  door  and  said  the  clerk  wanted  me  to  step 
down.  I  purceeded  to  obey  the  summons  about 
as  lively  as  if  I  'd  been  going  to  the  gallows,  for 
I  expected  he  was  going  to  dun  me  for  my  bill, 
though,  goodness  knows,  I  hadn't  eat  enough 
to  keep  a  chicken  alive  since  breakfast  yester- 
day. 

When  I  got  down  to  the  bar-room  it  was 
jammed  full ;  everybody  was  on  the  broad 
grin. 

"  He  's  fell  away  ten  pounds  in  twenty-four 
hours,"  I  heard  one  say.  Standing  by  the 
clerk  was  a  man  in  uniform  that  I  took  to  be  a 
soldier,  till  the  clerk  begun— 

"Your  good  friend  here,  this  police-officer, 
has  come — " 

"  He  ain't  going  to  take  me  up  because  an- 
other man  stole  my  money,  is  he?"  hollered  I, 
mad  in  a  minute ;  I  'd  suffered  so  much  I  was 
gitting  desperate ;  I  could  have  fit  the  hull 
crowd. 

"0  no;  he  has  come  to  restore  you  your 
stolen  money,  every  dollar  of  it,  safe  and 
sound." 

"Hail  Columby!"  shouted  I,  jumpin'  up 
about  three  feet  and  coming  down  on  the  toes 
of  the  feller  who  had  previously  remarked  on 
my  great  loss  of  flesh. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  oflicer,  stepping  for- 
ward and  handing  me  a  passel ;  count  it,  and 
see  if  it  isn't  all  right." 

I  sot  down  and  counted  it,  the  crowd  looking 
on. 

"  All  right  to  a  cent,  mister." 

"Well,  you  may  thank  this  efficient  officer 
for  it.  He  's  been  clear  to  Philadelphy  after 
your  friend  Mr.  Brown.  He  found  him  before 
he  'd  had  time  to  conceal  the  little  check  he  'd 
drawn  on  you  at  sight.  If  he  'd  been  an  hour 
later  you  'd  never  have  set  eyes  on  your  linen 
bags  again." 

Wall,  you  see,  I  went  to  shake  hands  with 
the  officer  ;  but  the  sudden  change  was  more 
than  I  could  bear  ;  I  threw  my  arms  about  his 
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neck  and  gave  him  a  hug  that  astonished  him, 
and  burst  out  crying  again  ;  then  the  crowd 
cheered  till  I  thought  the  roof  would  raise  up, 
but  I  didn't  care,  I  took  out  two  twenty  and  a 
ten  dollar  gold  piece  and  chucked  into  his  hand, 
and  told  him  I  was  everlastingly  obliged  to 
him,  and  if  ever  he  came  within  forty  miles  of 
Beanville  to  let  us  know,  and  mother  and  father 
and  Kitty  would  take  lots  of  pains  to  make  his 
visit  pleasant.  After  the  noise  subsided  a  little 
the  officer  said  he  had  the  gentleman  with  the 
diamond  ring  in  the  Tombs,  that  he  had  had 
his  eye  on  him  before,  and  that  he  meant  to 
have  him  'tended  to  this  time  ;  that  he  should 
hold  me  as  a  witness,  though  if  I  'd  promise  to 
be  on  hand,  he  wouldn't  confine  me  ;  that  court 
sot  in  about  two  weeks,  and  he  'd  try  to  have 
the  case  up  early,  so  I  could  leave  for  home  if 
I  wanted  to. 

Then  the  clerk  recommended  me  to  leave  my 
cash  in  his  care  ;  he  'd  give  me  a  check  for  it ; 
or  else  to  go  and  deposit  it  in  a  city  bank  right 
away  ;  but  I  was  afraid  the  banks  might  break, 
so  I  give  it  up  to  him. 

"And  now,"  said  a  young  feller  in  the  crowd, 
after  everything  was  settled,  "  as  a  friend,  Mr. 
Beanpole,  I  'd  give  you  a  piece  of  advice — don't 
go  out  in  that  hat .'" 

He  said  this  so  solemnly,  that  I  took  off  my 
hat  and  looked  at  it. 

"  What 's  the  matter  «vith  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Nothing  in  particular  ;  only  it  reveals  too 
plainly  that  you  are  a  stranger ;  and  when  the 
people  of  this  city  see  a  stranger,  they  usually 
take  him  in.     You  must  have  a  new  hat." 

"Yes,  one  of  Genin's  latest!"  cried  the 
crowd. 

"  Where  shall  I  get  it  ?"  I  meekly  inquired. 

It 's  only  a  step  ;  right  here,  next  door.  Come 
along  ;  I  '11  select  one  for  you,"  and  followed  by 
some  dozen  or  twenty,  all  smiling  as  if  they  J 
was  going  to  a  wedding,  we  went  and  bought 
a  hat.  Then  I  begun  to  realize  that  my  appe- 
tite was  coming  back ;  I  went  into  the  place 
where  they  eat  their  noon  dinner  (they  have 
two  dinners,  it  seems,  in  York  taverns)  and 
went  through  the  trial  of  getting  rid  of  six 
dozeu  oysters,  stewed,  raw,  and  fried,  and  pro- 
mised the  waiter  to  be  sure  and  be  back  at  five 
o'clock  to  the  great  spread. 

"And  now,  'Bijah  Beanpole,  its  high  time 
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yon  begun  to  have  a  little  fun,"  and  with  this 
reflection  I  sot  out  towards  the  Museum.  With 
plenty  of  peanuts  and  oranges,  I  was  going 
along,  looking  at  the  sights  and  having  a  good 
time  ;  but  when  I  went  to  wipe  my  mouth  after 
I  'd  made  way  with  an  orange,  I  discovered  that 
my  new  veS.  bandauner,  the  one  I  'd  proudly 
waved  to  Kitty  at  the  parting  hour,  was  missing 
bom  my  pocket.  I  'd  left  a  leetle  end  hanging 
onl  to  show  it,  and  I  s'pose  some  rascal  had 
admired  the  pattern  and  helped  himself. 

I  didn't  have  time  to  waste  much  sorrow  on 
it,  for  just  then  I  begun  to  hear  the  brass  band 
playing  in  front  of  the  Museum,  and  to  teel, 
for  the  first  time,  as  if  I  was  really  in  \ew  lorl:, 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  flags  flying  and  the 
pictures  of  the  show  on  the  outside,  and  listened 
to  the  thrilling  music  proceeding  from  the  rail- 
ing overhead,  till  my  toes  tingled,  and  I  did 
begin  to  wish  that  Kitty  was  along.  Wa'al,  I 
paid  my  quarter,  and  went  in.  The  advertise- 
ments said  it  was  a  great  place  for  moral  iu- 
Btmction,  and  you  may  bet  your  life  I  got  my 
quarter's  worth  by  the  time  I  got  up  to  the 
Happy  Family.  One  of  the  keepers  got  spunky, 
and  told  me  he  guessed  if  Baruum  was  around 
lie  'd  want  to  engage  me  as  the  Great  Yankee 
Question-Asker.  I  got  pretty  well  posted  in 
natural  history,  especially  the  was  Aggers, 
and  bought  the  book  about  the  giant  and  the 
dwarf  for  ma  to  read  when  I  got  home. 

It  took  some  tall  walking  to  get  back  to  the 
tavern  in  time  for  dinner,  but  I  just  managed 
it,  without  a  minit  to  spare.  "Waiter,"  said 
I,  "put  her  through."  And  he  did.  1  was 
just  two  hours  a-going  through  the  ceremonies. 
It  beat  Thanksgiving  all  holler.  Golly,  just 
think  of  winding  off  with  ice-cream  every  day ! 
It 's  similar  to  having  a  little  touch  of  Fourth 
of  July  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  a 
year. 

Wa'al,  by  this  time  I  'd  got  to  be  purty 
well  known  to  the  St.  Nicholas.  I  was  con- 
gratnlated  by  a  good  many  on  recovering  my 
money,  likewise  on  my  new  hat.  Several  of 
the  young  fellers  talked  to  me  considerable, 
and  the  one  who  'd  been  the  means  of  my  get- 
ting the  hat  asked  me  how  I  was  going  to 
spend  the  evening,  saying  that,  seeing  as  my 
&iend  Mr.  Brown  would  be  prevented  from 
keeping  his  engagement  with  me,  he  'd  take 
me  to  the  Opera  himself,  if  I  'd  do  him  the 
honor.  Now  father,  being  a  deacon,  had  re- 
presented to  me  that  I  'd  better  not  go  to  the 
theatres,  and  I'd  partly  promised  him  I  would 
not ;  but  the  Opera  wa'n't  a  theatre  exactly, 
so  I  said — 


"  I  s'pose  'tain't  nothing  wuss  than  a  con- 
cert, is  it  ?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  he,  "nor  nigh  so  bad  as 
some.  It 's  the  best  and  only  opportunity 
you  '11  have,  Mr.  Beanpole,  for  a  glimpse  at 
our  first  society.  I  'd  like  your  opinion  of  it, 
Mr.  Beanpole,  and  as  to  how  it  compares  with 
Beanville  aristocracy.  As  to  the  music — do 
you  understand  music  ?" 

"  I  reckon  I  do,"  was  my  emphatic  response. 
"  I  lead  the  choir  to  home,  and  play  the  fiddle 
like  a  streak." 

By  this  time  three  or  four  more  had  made 
up  their  mind  to  jine  us,  and  we  started  olT. 
They  all  seemed  in  remarkable  fine  spirits,  and 
I  thought  it  very  perlite  of  them  to  take  a 
str.anger  along,  and  pay  all  his  bills  besides — 
my  fare  in  the  'bus,  and  a  dollar  for  my  ticket. 
I  thought  a  dollar  rather  steep  ;  the  Hntchin- 
sons  or  the  Continentals  never  asked  but  a 
quarter  in  Beanville  ;  but  as  I  didn't  have  to 
pay  it  myself.  I  didn't  try  to  cheapen  it. 

When  we  first  went  in,  I  could  see  nothing 
but  about  a  thousand  lamps  in  full  blaze.  After 
we  'd  been  seated  awhile,  my  eyes  got  used  to 
it,  and  I  began  looking  around.  Right  in  front 
of  us,  in  a  little  place  with  a  railing  round  it,  sat 
the  band,  with  their  fiddles,  and  flutes,  and  all 
kinds  of  instruments  ;  and  jest  beyond  hung  a 
great  big  curtain  with  a  picture  painted  on  it 
like  a  panarama.  The  house  was  full  of  people, 
setting  around  in  a  circle  as  they  do  to  the 
managerie,  only  they  was  three  stories  high, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  'em  was  holding  some- 
thing up  to  their  eyes.  What  it  was,  or  what 
it  was  fur,  I  couldn't  make  out ;  it  looked  like 
a  pair  of  backgammon  boxes,  with  a  pair  of 
spectacles  in  the  end.  Pretty  soon  my  pardner 
took  one  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  standin'  up, 
held  it  up  to  his  eyes,  and  peeked  all  around  in 
every  direction.  Then  he  handed  it  to  me,  and 
asked  if  I  'd  like  to  take  a  look  through  an 
opera-glass.  So  I  did  as  the  rest  did.  It  was 
mighty  curious  ;  folks  that  you  could  just  see 
'way  on  t'other  side  the  room  seemed  to  be  set- 
ting right  before  you  as  large  as  life  ;  I  could 
make  out  the  flour  on  some  of  the  women's  faces. 
I  'd  got  perfectly  taken  up,  staring  at  a  hand- 
some girl — my  stars,  there  wa'n't  any  of  the 
Beanville  girls  could  come  up  to  her,  a  blue  and 
white  feather  on  a  stylish  bunnit,  a  white  satin 
cloak  with  blue  trimmin's,  a  lot  of  flounces 
spreadin'  out  over  the  seat,  a  little  fan  that 
sparkled  like  a  hummin'-bird  when  she  stirred 
it — heigho  !  wa'al,  Kitty  wouldn't  have  enjoyed 
seeing  me  look  at  th.at  girl — when  the  music 
started  oflT  so  sudden  I  nearly  let  the  little 
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telescope  drop.  The  curtain  rolled  up,  and  a 
minit  after  a  female  appeared  at  the  top  end  of 
tlie  room  behind  the  curtain,  threw  up  her 
hands,  and  began  to  take  on  dreadfully.  First 
she  said  something  very  fast,  which  I  couldn't 
understand ;  and  then,  I  thought  because  no- 
body in  the  audience  was  man  enough  to  help 
her,  she  sank  down  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
floor,  holding  out  her  arms  and  screaming. 

"What's  the  matter?  Is  she  a-fire  ?"  said 
I,  risin',  and  makin'  ready  to  take  a  clean  jump 
over  the  band  and  put  her  out. 

"Sit  still,"  said  my  pardner,  laughing;  "she 
hasn't  began  yet." 

Jest  then  she  turned  her  head,  and  perceived 
a  savage-looking  chap  coming  through  a  door 
on  the  other  side,  scowling  awful  and  saying 
something.  She  was  so  scared  she  dropped 
down  on  her  knees,  and  held  out  her  bauds  to 
us  to  save  her,  shrieking  like  mad. 

"Let  go  of  me.  I  'm  not  going  to  sit  by  and 
see  a  woman  abused,"  said  I,  trying  to  jerk 
away  from  the  hold  two  of  'em  laid  to  my  coat- 
tail. 

"  The  police  'II  lam  you,  if  you  don't  keep 
quiet,"  says  they.  "  Don't  you  like  the  sing- 
ing ?" 

"  Singing?"  says  I. 

Wa'al,  by  this  time  the  man  had  come  pretty 
near  to  the  female,  and  she  got  up  and  faced 
him,  and  he  sputtered  and  she  sputtered,  and 
he  screamed  and  she  screamed,  and  he  hollered 
and  she  hollered,  and  at  last  he  bellowed. 
Wa'al,  she  couldn't  do  that,  so  she  just  give 
one  spiteful  yell,  and  fainted  away  for  nothing 
but  ill-temper.  Then  the  curtain  fell  down, 
and  everybody  patted  their  kid  gloves  together 
and  tapped  their  nice  little  canes  on  the  iloor ; 
and  he  and  she  came  out  before  the  curtain,  as 
good  as  pie,  holding  hold  of  hands  and  making 
courtesies,  as  school  children  do  when  the  stage 
goes  by.  I  never  see  a  quarrel  made  up  as 
quick  as  that. 

"  How  did  you  like  the  singin'  ?"  says  my 
companion,  again. 

"Singing?"  says  I,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  giving  my  thumb  a  significant  jerk. 
"  I  know  I  'm  green,  young  man,  and  easily 
taken  in,  but  when  you  try  to  make  me  believe 
that  was  intended  for  singing,  the  joke  's  ruther 
too  ridiculous." 

There  was  a  short  intermission  now  took 
place.  A  good  many  acquaintances  come  round 
the  chaps  who  took  me  to  Opera ;  highflyers 
they  all  were,  I  tell  you,  with  their  kid  gloves 
and  their  handkerchiefs  smelling  as  sweet  as 
laylocks.     I  was  introduced  to  all  of  'em  as 


Mr.  Beanpole,  of  BeanviUe,  stopping  to  the  St. 
Nicholas.  They  didn't  seem  half  so  set  up  as 
I  expected ;  in  fact,  two  or  three  of  'em  was  so 
friendly  as  to  give  me  their  dagaratypes,  and 
ask  me  for  mifle.  I  told  'em  I  regretted  it  ex- 
cruciatingly, but  I  didn't  happen  to  have  any 
with  me.  I  thought  it  queer  to  see  fellows 
carrying  around  a  pocket  full  of  their  own  pic- 
tures, and  giving  'em  away  so  freely ;  they  was 
on  little  square  cards. 

"Ah,"  said  one  of  'em,  "you  must  supply 
yourself  with  cart  de  riseet,  Mr.  Beanpole.  The 
young  ladies  of  BeanviUe  will  be  delighted 
with  them,  and  you  '11  have  the  pleasure  of 
setting  the  fashion,  you  know." 

"What  kind  of  a  cart  is  that?"  says  I. 
"The  girls  in  my  set  usually  make  out  to 
ride  in  buggies.  They  'd  give  me  the  mitten 
quicker  'n  a  flash,  if  1  was  to  ask  'em  to  go  in 
a  cart." 

"Cart,"  said  he,  "is  French  for  catd ;  I 
meant  visiting-cards,  like  the  one  I  just  gave 
you.  That 's  all  the  style  now.  Convenient, 
you  see — tells  who  it  is  at  a  glance.  Really, 
now,  you  must  go  out  to-morrow,  and  have 
some  taken." 

It  took  my  fancy  as  a  first-rate  idea,  so  I 
promised  to  go.  I  couldn't  help  tliinkin'  how 
surprised  the  BeanviUe  girls  would  be,  when  I 
called  round  and  sent  in  my  picture,  and  how 
mad  Reub  Lummis  would  be  to  see  my  carts 
kicking  up  a  dust. 

The  music  was  a-playing  again,  and  I  'II  say 
for  that  that  it  couldn't  be  beat ;  but  as  to  the 
singing,  I  'm  down  on  that,  and  alw.iys  shall 
be.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  a  curious  perform- 
ance. 

Wa'al,  the  curtain  went  up  again,  and  there 
was  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff.  I 
didn't  like  any  of  it,  except  when  the  band 
played  a  tiptop  dancing  piece,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  girls  and  fellows  danced  out  under  the 
trees ;  and  then  when  the  soldiers  marched, 
and  there  was  a  brisk  little  skirmish  right 
there  before  our  eyes.  I  got  a  little  excited 
then,  for  all  I  'd  found  out  \i  was  only  pretend- 
ing. When  it  was  all  over,  and  we  rose  up  to 
go — "There,  Bijah  Beanpole, " says  I,  out  loud, 
"you've  been  to  the  Opera  I  The  buildin' 
beats  our  meeting-house  holler,  by  a  thousand 
per  cent.,  but  the  singing  don't  begin  to  come 
to  it.  Kitty  and  me  can  beat  your  hull  furrin 
Italian  nonsense." 

When  we  got  back,  I  thanked  my  acquaint- 1 
ance,  but  he  said  that  he  ought  to  thank  me — 
the  pleasure  of  my  company  had  more  'n  paid 
him.     I  larfed,  and  told  him  it  was  the  first 
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lime  I  'd  ever  been  flattered  to  believe  my  com- 
pany was  wortli  a  dollar  <in  evening.  Then  he 
and  the  rest  of  'em  said  it  was  worth  more  'n 
the  Opera,  'cause  they  hadn't  seen  so  much  of 
it;  and  they  was  making  all  kinds  of  pcrlite 
speeches,  and  being  very  impressive  with  their 
good-nights,  till  finally  says  I — 

"Good-night,  gentlemen.  I've  no  doubt 
I  've  afforded  you  considerable  amusement. 
It 's  worth  a  dollar  a  night  to  laugh  behind  a 
feller's  back.  I  ain't  obliged  to  have  eyes  be- 
hind, though  ;  specially  when  I  see  tlie  sights 
for  nothing.  Whenever  you  want  to  take  me 
out  at  your  own  expense,  you  '11  find  me  on 
hand.  You  can  make  as  much  as  you  've  a 
mind  to  out  of  me,  and  I  '11  call  it  a  fair  bar- 
gain. You  know  us  down-easters  is  famous  for 
tradin'."  So  we  went  to  bed,  scarcely  knowing 
which  had  got  the  best  of  it. 

I  don't  want  to  be  too  tejus,  and  I  must  try 
and  get  to  the  widow  as  quick  as  possible.  If 
anybody  had  a-told  me,  when  I  parted  from 
Kitty  Caraway  to  be  gone  but  a  little  over  a 
fortnight,  that  I  'd  get  into  trouble  with  another 
woman,  a  widow  at  that,  before  I  see  her  again, 
I  'd  have  resented  it  by  knocking  him  down. 

0  landy  !  but  I  won't  anticipate. 

It  didn't  take  me  so  long  to  buy  my  goods  as 

1  expected  ;  I  'd  got  the  most  of  that  job  off  my 
liands  the  first  week.  It  was  mighty  nice  to 
be  eatin'  ice  cre.im  every  day  ;  but  it  was  ex- 
pensive ;  and  as  I  found  I  'd  be  likely  to  be 
detained  two  weeks  for   that   robbery  case,   I 

1  luded  to  move  my  traps  to  a  genteel  board- 
.  .;  place,  and  I  got  recommended  to  a  very 
respectable  one  on  Bleeker  St.,  which  I  liked 
Very  much  ;  the  vittals  was  extra  and  the  com- 
pany agreeable. 

When  I  sot  down  to  tea  the  first  day,  there 
was  only  about  a  dozen  to  the  table.  Right 
opposite  me  w.as  a  rather  good-lookin'  female, 
and  next  to  her  a  little  girl  about  ten  years 
old  or  more.  The  child  was  as  humbly  as  a 
mud-fence  and  as  pert  as  she  was  humbly.  To 
think  of  mi/  being  stepfather  to  that  imp  1  bat, 
as  I  said  before,  I  musn't  anticipate. 

There  was  plenty  of  talk  around  the  table. 
The  boarders  seemed  to  know  each  other  and 
to  be  sociable ;  as  I  was  the  only  stranger, 
some  of  them  made  a  few  remarks  to  me,  to 
make  me  feel  to  home  ;  and  as  I  'm  naturally 
talkative,  and  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
by  the  time  sapper  was  over  they  knew  pretty 
much  who  I  was,  where  I  come  from,  and  what 
my  business  was.  The  female  opposite  did 
as  much  talking  as  all  the  rest  of  us  jined  to- 
gether.    I  looked  at  her  a  good  deal,  for  there 
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was  a  sort  of  an  iV.  B.  (take  partickelar  notice) 
air  about  her — as  if  she  wanted  us  to  mind  her 
red  cheeks  and  her  hl.ack  curls  ;  while  her 
sweet  voice  was  as  insinaatin'  as  maple  sirrup 
into  a  warm  biscuit. 

"  So  yon  are  reitlli/  from  the  country,  Mr. 
Beanpole  ;  I  'ra  so  glad  to  hear  it.  I  adore  the 
country.  Isn't  that  where  the  lambs  and  the 
honey  come  from  ?"  with  such  an  innocent 
little  air,  you  'd  a-took  her  to  be  about  fifteen 
year  old — and  to  s.ave  my  gizzard  I  couldn't 
make  a  guess  at  her  age.  She  appeared  generaUij 
about  twenty,  and  varticularly  as  much  as  ten 
years  older. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "and  the  green- 
horns." 

"La,  Mr.  Beanpole,  you're  so  funny.  But 
there  's  nothing  green  about  _j/o»,  and  you  know 
it.  If  you  hadn't  told  us,  we  'd  never  have 
dreamed  but  what  you  were  one  of  us — to  the 
manor  born." 

The  fact  is,  she  said  this  as  frank  as  if  she  'd 
been  speaking  in  meeting  ;  and  I  couldn't  help 
more 'n  half  believing  her;  bekase  I  hadn't 
stopped  with  buying  a  new  hat.  I  'd  gone  to  a 
tremendous  big  tailor's  shop,  and  got  me  anew 
suit  complete,  the  very  latest  rig,  so  that  if  I  had 
not  been  about  a  foot  taller,  and  tanned  a  leetle 
brown,  and  my  gloves  and  boots  about  as  big 
again,  I  'd  a  been  the  exact  profile  of  the  chap 
to  the  St.  Nicholas  who  took  me  to  the  Opera. 
I  had  to  take  a  small  corner  olT  my  business 
capital  to  do  it ;  but  I  argued  that  it  was  no 
loss  in  the  end,  as  I  should  have  to  have  a  new- 
suit  when  I  got  married  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wear 
these  things  in  Beanville  till  I  stood  up  with 
Kitty.  So  that  when  the  rather  gook-lookin' 
female  opposite  me  expressed  herself  so  can- 
didly, I  gave  her  credit  for  being  very  discrim- 
inating. 

"  I  hope  he  '11  prove  to  be  as  sharp  as  some 
of  us  city  fellows,"  remarked  a  person  who  sot 
along  side  of  me  ;  at  which  the  rest  of  'em  all 
laughed,  except  the  widow,  who  colored  up, 
and  looked  mad.  The  next  minute  she  got 
sweeter 'n  ever,  continuing  to  me — 

"  I  'm  so  fond  of  the  dear  little  lambs." 

"Yes,"  pnt  in  the  same  chap,  whom  I  felt 
like  thrashing  for  his  sass,  "  I  've  observed  yon 
w.is  very  fond  of  'em — spring  Iambs,  roasted, 
with  sparrow-gr.ass  and  green-pease.  They  arc. 
dear  little  things,  twenty  cents  a  pound,  isn't 
it,  Mrs.  Bntterby  ?" 

"Twenty-cents,"  echoed  the  landlady  with  a 
sigh.  I  could  see  she  was  reckonin'  up  the 
cost  of  having  to  have  it  for  dinner  some  day. 

"You  don't  say  so,"  says  I;   "why  it  dou't 
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bring  sixpence  in  the  country.  I  '11  tell  you 
what  I  '11  do,  when  I  get  home,  Mrs.  Butterby. 
The  railroad  passes  through  our  town ;  I  '11  hare 
a  nice  lamb  dressed  early  in  the  morning,  and 
you  '11  get  it  the  same  night.  Do  you  think  it 
would  keep?" 

"  Well,  if  you  should  pick  out  a  cool  day,  I 
should  say  it  would,  and  be  a  great  treat  to  us. 
You  're  very  civil  to  think  of  it." 

"No  trouble  at  all,"  said  I,  "and  I  '11  just 
chuck  in  a  peck  of  shelled  peas." 

"  How  delightful  that  will  be,"  said  the  black- 
eyed  female,  clapping  her  hands. 

"What,  ma?"  spoke  up  the  freckle-faced 
child  alongside. 

"  Keal  spring  lamb,  from  the  country,  my 
sweet." 

I  confess  I  looked  a  little  surprised  when  the 
young  one  called  her  ma;  but  just  then  the 
folks  rose  up  from  the  table,  and  I  went  along 
into  the  parlor,  as  the  landlady  told  me  to,  with 
some  of  the  rest,  who  mostly  went  up  to  their 
rooms  before  long,  except  the  widow,  which  I 
soon  found  out  she  was,  and  her  daughter. 

"You  must  be  real  lonesome,  here  in  the 
city,"  s.iy3  she,  as  soon  as  the  rest  bad  cleared 
out.  "  Are  you  going  out  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning?" 

"I  don't  know  as  I  shall,"  says  I;  "I've 
been  around  pretty  well.  Father  don't  approve 
of  my  going  to  the  theatre,  and  I  wouldn't  give 
twenty-five  cents  to  go  to  the  Opera  again,  let 
alone  a  dollar.  I  wish  some  of  them  wizards 
was  performing  now." 

"  I  wish  they  was,  for  your  sake,"  says  she. 
"Some  of  their  tricks  are  very  curious"  (they 
warn't  half  as  curious  as  some  of  hers,  but  it 
took  time  to  find  that  out).  "If  you  're  not 
going  out,  I  don't  mind  staying  down  awhile  to 
keep  your  company.  Ah,  Mr.  Beanpole,  I  've 
suffered  so  much  from  loneliness  myself  that  I 
know  what  it  is  to  pity  any  one  who  appears 
so!" 

"  'Tis  ruther  bad  to  be  lonesome,"  says  I. 

"Tell  me,  now,  candidly,  Mr.  Beanpole," 
says  she,  stopping  walking  back  and  forth 
across  the  carpet,  right  in  front  of  me,  and 
smiling  at  me,  while  she  put  one  little  hand  on 
top  of  her  young  one's  bead,  "wasn't  you 
somewhat  surprised  when  yon  heard  this  great 
girl  call  me  mother?  Strangers  usually  are. 
She  's  so  large  of  her  age.  She  looks  eleven, 
but  she's  only  a  little  past  nine."  Here  the 
child  squinched,  and  kind  of  winked  at  me, 
which  I  thought  was  very  imperlite.  "  I  was 
married  very  young — very,  very  young,  Mr. 
Beanpole — a  mere  child,  scarcely  fifteen.     And 


though  Mr.  Mousetrap  was  a  good  husband,  he 
was  a  great  deal  older  than  me  ;  and  I  was  not 
fitted  at  that  tender  age  to  make  a  proper  choice. 
He  was  a  good  husband,  but  he  did  not  answer 
to  all  the  bubbling  aspirations  of  an  ardent 
heart.  Ah  no  !  those  have  ever  been  repressed 
in  me,  waiting  till  some  congenial  heart  should 
summon  them  to  bloom.  They  are  still  in  the 
bud,  still  in  the  bud.  Mr.  Mousetrap  has  been 
dead  five  years.  He  died  leaving  me  a  compe- 
tency (which  she  didn't  say  was  on  its  last 
legs)  and  this  sweet  child.  She  has  her  father's 
amiable  disposition,  and  his  looks.  She  doesn't 
resemble  me  ;  do  you  think  she  does?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  ma'am,"  said  I,  Ii'onestly,  feeling 
a  little  queer  at  the  turn  the  talk  was  taking, 
and  wondering  what  Kitty  would  say  to  hear 
sucli  fiue  talk. 

"  Araminta,  my  sweet,  play  something  for 
the  gentleman." 

The  child  flirted  off  to  a  planer  which  stood 
in  the  room,  and  played  and  sung  two  or  three 
pieces  as  hard  as  she  could.  I  '11  own  that  she 
did  play  rather  remarkable  for  her  age,  though 
her  voice  warn't  in  no  way  musical. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  delightful  to  have  such  a 
fairy  in  one's  home,  dispensing  music  and  in- 
nocence!" said  the  fond  mother,  when  she 
stopped.  "  If  she  should  eVer  have  another 
father,  I  trust  she  will  prove  as  much  of  a  trea- 
sure to  him  as  she  has  to  me." 

"  I  hope  so,  ma'am,"saidl,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  say  ;  being  but  just  turned  of  twenty- 
one  myself,  and  the  child  being  half  that,  /did 
not  feel  specially  fatherly,  though  I  did  feel  a 
little  curious. 

"Kiss  the  gentleman  good-night,  and  go  up 
to  your  bed,  my  angel,"  continued  the  mother. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Kiss  the  gentleman  good-night,  my  angel." 

Here  the  widow's  voice  was  as  calm  and 
sweet  as  a  summer  morning  ;  but  it  'peared  to 
me  to  insinuate  a  whippin'  up  stairs  if  it  wasn't 
obeyed  ;  so  the  girl  scowled  and  twisted,  and 
finally  came  up  and  stuck  up  her  mouth,  and  I 
give  her  a  smack,  seeing  I  couldn't  help  it,  and 
as  I  did  so,  she  whispered — 

"Mother  's  setting  her  trap  now,"  and  then 
she  laughed  and  run  off. 

<  •  •  •  > 

Kind  words  produce  their  own  image  on  men's 
souls:  and  a  beautiful  image  it  is.  Theysmooth, 
and  quiet,  and  comfort  the  hearer.  They  shame 
him  out  of  his  sour,  and  morose,  and  unkind 
feelings.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  use  kind 
words  in  such  abundance  as  they  ought  to  be 
used. 
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[GEETEUDE  MELEOSE  TO  BESSIE  BREEME] 
"  Daelixg  Hocse,  "  April  4,  18 — . 

My  own  sweet  Bessie  :  Here  I  am  at  home 
agaiu,  after  my  visit  to  the  city,  and  I  am  sure 
it  always  makes  me  glad  to  leave  the  dusty 
thoroughfares  and  come  back  to  dear  old  ram- 
Wing  Darling  House,  because  one  can  put  their 
hands  out  of  the  windows  and  pluck  flowers 
which  trail  alongside  the  walls  ;  and  then  you 
know  one  need  not  eternally  have  on  one's 
prettiest  dress,  and  can  indulge  in  comfortable 
wrappers  and  wide-brimmed  flats  without  fear 
of  criticism.  0  you  dear  old  Bess  !  so  far  away 
from  us  now ;  how  you  would  have  laughed  to 
see  with  what  positive  enthusiasm  I  hailed  our 
plain,  old-fashioned  wagon  at  the  station,  and 
liow  I  hugged  "  Black  Dick"  around  the  neck, 
and  carried  off  all  the  dust  from  his  shaggy 
mane  on  my  bran-naw  moire.  After  all,  Bess, 
ousin  Julia's  brilliant  parties,  morning  callers, 
•lud  monotonous  splendor  soon  weaned  me,  and 
I  discovered  there  was  far  more  freshness  and 
variety  even  in  our  stupid  country  beaux  than 
the  male  circle  with  whom  I  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  meet  at  all  of  Cousin  Julia's  parties,  who 
dressed  the  same,  danced  alike,  passed  the  same 
dreary  compliments,  indulged  in  exactly  simi- 
lar jokes,  all  being  undeniably  well  bred  and 
•veil  fed,  like  father's  calves,  and  none  of  them 
■  uld  ever  be  accused  of  originality,  for  each 
one  was  a  type  of  the  fjeniis  bore,  which  histo- 
rians tell  us  was  no  curiosity  as  far  back  as  the 
.Sixteenth  Century.  The  day  before  I  left  the 
city  I  had  a  caller  whom  I  least  expected,  no 
less  a  person  than  your  old  country  beau, 
Jasper  Redface,  and  I  assure  you  he  looked 
just  as  blooming  as  when  he  accompanied  you 
on  those  exceedingly  sentimental  walks  at 
Darling  House.  I  knew  precisely  his  errand, 
Bess,  which  was  to  inquire  after  you  ;  and  the 
poor  fellow  squirmed  through  our  interview 
like  a  worm  impaled  upon  a  pin,  but  not  a  word 
about  you  imtil  he  had  taken  his  hat  and  cane 
in  the  hall  and  had  said  "good-by  ;"  then  he 
turned  as  carelessly  as  possible,  and  his  face 
became  a  bright  purple,  and  the  skin  looked  as 
though  it  was  about  to  burst,  and  he  stam- 
mered— 

"  Oh,  Miss  Gertrude,  I  had  nearly  forgotten. 
How  is  your  friend  Miss — Miss  Bessie  Fern- 
kaf  ?'• 


I  gave  him  all  the  information  in  my  power, 
his  symptoms  becoming  more  alarming  every 
moment,  until  at  last  he  burst  out  spasmodic- 
ally— 

"  Glad  to  hear  it !  0  yes  !  Please  give  her 
my  lo — No,  oh,  respects  1  'Hem,  I  often  think 
of  her — I  mean — yes,  you  know — Darling 
House  !"  And  he  made  a  bound  for  the  door 
like  a  crazy  man  ;  I  suppose  he  felt  like  choking 
(I  am  sure  he  looked  like  it),  and  needed  the 
fresh  air. 

I  really  believe  the  man  is  dying  for  love  of 
you,  you  little  coquette ;  and  John  Graven, 
Julia's  husband,  you  know,  says  he  is  looked 
upon  at  his  club  as  a  pattern  of  honor  and  high 
manhood,  and  has  beside  made  a  large  fortune 
in  some  Ki-my-eye-bouk-So-Muchso  Stock  Com- 
pany. It 's  a  great  pity,  isn't  it,  that  these 
very  noble  men,  and  so  rich,  too,  should  have 
such  red  faces,  select  such  poor  tailors,  and 
know  so  little  what  to  do  with  their  legs  and 
hands  when  they  are  in  ladies'  society.  But 
seriously,  Bess,  I  am  no  match-maker,  as  you 
know,  yet  I  think  Mr.  Redface  deeply  in  love 
with  you,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  admiring 
his  many  good  qualities  ;  so  if  some  day  a  pro- 
posal should  come  to  you,  although  it  might  be 
written  on  bill  paper,  and  have  the  firm's  stamp 
on  the  edge,  I  should  not  advise  you  to  reject 
it  hastily,  and  I  am  so  anxious  for  my  darling 
Bessie's  happiness  I 

Now  I  must  tell  you  of  an  adventure  I  had 
the  very  day  I  left  town.     I  was  going  down 

B street,  and  as  it  was  raining  slightly,  I 

carried  an  umbrella.  As  I  turned  the  comer 
of  South  there  was  such  a  number  of  persons 
about  the  newspaper  office  I  could  scarcely  get 
along,  and  stood  a  moment  hesitating  whether 
I  should  cross  the  street,  when  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  one  of  those  scenes  which  one 
can  always  see  in  cities  to  awaken  strong  emo- 
tions of  sorrow,  anger,  or  pity.  In  this  case  the 
latter  sensation  predominated  at  th.it  moment. 
A  little  ragged  urchin  stood  upon  the  curbstone 
with  a  small  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  years  of 
age,  and  he  cried  his  papers  in  a  small,  weak, 
and  very  sweet  childish  voice,  which  was 
drowned  in  the  hum  of  the  crowd.  I  went 
toward  the  child,  intending  to  give  him  a  few 
pennies,  for  he  looked  so  little  and  weak  as  he 
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stood  there  amid  the  ciowdiug  of  meu  and  the 
roar  of  wheels  beside  him,  but  before  I  reached 
liim  a  large  boy,  perhaps  fourteen  years  of  age, 
came  along  aud  struck  the  poor  child  a  blow 
right  in  the  face,  wliich  sent  him  reeling  into 
the  gutter ;  he  quickly  snatched  the  papers 
from  the  little  fellow  and  was  out  of  fight  in 
the  crowd.  The  child's  cries  were  piteous,  but 
scarcely  was  he  down  before  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  emerged  from  the  crowd,  snatched 
him  up  and  was  soothing  the  little  chap  as 
gently  as  a  woman  would.  I  watched  the  man 
as  he  asked  the  boy  some  questions,  which 
were  sobbingly  answered,  and  then  he  took  him 
by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  newspaper  olfice, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  cliild  came  out  with  a 
smiling  face,  on  which  the  recent  tears  were 
not  yet  dried  ;  in  his  arms  he  carried  a  bundle 
of  papers  twice  as  many  as  those  which  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  and  when  the  kind  gen- 
tleman left  him  the  boy  had  several  small 
pieces  of  money  beside  which  he  was  putting 
carefully  away  in  the  pockets  of  a  jacket  which 
was  almost  large  enough  for  father.  You  may 
be  sure  I  was  touched  by  this  act  of  quiet 
benevolence,  and  watched  keenly  the  man 
amongst  a  thousand  who  could  be  so  tender 
and  manly.  He  was  young,  and  very  hand- 
some, dressed  in  deep  black,  which  made  his 
face  look  paler  from  the  contrast,  and  better 
than  all  there  was  an  expression  of  such  rare 
sweetness  .and  gentleness  lingering  about  the 
mouth  that  I  thought  at  once  of  some  of  those 
pictures  of  the  angels  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
A  moment  after  I  lost  him  in  the  crowd.  "By 
their  works  ye  shall  know  them."  I  would 
give  a  good  deal,  Bess,  to  know  that  man's 
history.  I  am  sure  there  have  been  trials  which 
have  chastened  that  life,  temptations  which 
have  beset,  and  victories  which  have  been 
achieved.  What  a  grand  study  one  human  life 
is  !  How  sweet  a  reward  to  that  man's  soul 
must  have  been  the  simple  consciousness  of 
such  an  action  1  But  I  have  exhausted  my 
paper  almost,  and  you  must  wait  for  my  next 
letter  to  give  you  details  about  "Darling  House" 
friends,  and  all  their  doings.  The  people  here- 
abouts have  gone  demented  over  the  new 
minister  who  has  arrived  since  my  departure 
for  the  city.  He  is  unmarried,  I  believe,  and 
that  may  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  all  the 
spinsters.  I  shall  hear  him  to-morrow,  and 
suppose  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  one  of  Butcher's  sermons,  copied  entire  from 
his  book.  If  I  do,  you  may  be  sure  he  shall 
know  he  is  detected,  and  see  if  he  will  have  the 
gr.ace  to  acknowledge  it  as  readily  as  Parson 


Wilcox.  Jeannette  sends  you  a  little  wreath 
of  her  early  spring  flowers  in  this,  and  I  send 
of  course  a  thousand  kisses.  Some  writer  has 
said :  "What  can  equal  the  grace  of  a  woman's 
letter  ?"  If  you  cannot  find  any  such  quality 
in  mine,  be  sure  you  will  plenty  of  love.  Write 
at  once  to  your  loving  Gektkcde. 


[JOHN  BATN.^ED  TO  FRANK  RESTIVE.] 
"  SWEET-AlK  PaKSOXAGE,  " 

April  14,  IS—. 

Mt  Deah  Frank  :    This   is  almost  the  first  | 
leisure  moment   I  have   been   able  to   snatch 

since  I  came  to  W and  my  charming  little 

Sweet-Air  Parsonage,  and  it  shall  be  dedicated  g 
to  you  my  best  of  friends.  I  shall  be  able  • 
generally  to  describe  this  beautiful  village  of 

W in  a  few  words.     It  slumbers  on  the 

skirts  of  two  heavily-wooded,  "  heaven-kissing 
hills,"  the  hem  of  whose  garment  is  a  sweet 
stream  'broidered  with  graceful  trees,  which 
droop  over  it  as  fond  young  mothers  over  their 
children.  There  are  fine  houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  wide  street  which  runs  through  the  cen- 
tre of  W ;  one  public  house  which  fulfils 

the  purpose  of  accommodating  travellers,  with- 
out being  (as  so  many  taverns  in  our  country 
towns  are)  a  rendezvous  for  dissolute   young 
men,  gilded  snares  for  the  thoughtless.     At  the 
back  of  the  village  the  sharp  spire  of  our  modest 
little  church  rises,  and  when  upon  a  Sabbath 
morning   I   repair  thither   and  look   from  the 
eminence  over  the  village,  seeing  the  little  pro- 
cessions  of   gray-headed    men    and   children, 
matrons   and   maids,    all   wending   their   way 
from  the  several  points  to  the  church,  it  fills 
my  heart  with  a  great  joy  which  it  has  not 
known  for  years.     No  pomp ;  no  display ;  no 
driving  up  to  the  door  purse  proud  men  with 
flaunting  women  and  liveried  servants  as  in  the 
great  town  I  have  left  behind  me  (I  hope,  for-  1 
ever!),  but    only   the   simple   villagers,  with  ^ 
prayers  upon  their  lips  and  blessings  upon  God 
for  the  smiles  of  His  sunlight.     These  are  the 
people,  dear  Frank,  to  whom  I  am  allowed  to  i 
preach,  whose  lives  are  pure,  and  whose  faith 
could    "remove    mountains."      I   am   carried  J 
back  to  the  days  of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters  ' 
as  I  mingle  amongst  these  honest  folk  with 
their  primitive  ways. 

There  are  some  few  persons  in  W of 

large  wealth  and  liberal  education.  Amongst 
the  number  I  have  been  most  pleased  with  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Melrose,  a  widower, 
with   one  daughter ;   the  latter  I  have   never 
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seen.  He  is  a  person  of  cultnre,  and  has  most 
kindly  given  me  access  to  his  fine  library  at 
Darling  House  ;  and  what  with  drawing  upon 
this  fund  of  unceasing  pleasure,  attending 
meetings  for  prayer  during  the  week-day  eve- 
nings, visiting  many  of  the  poor  of  my  parish, 
and  occasionally  throwing  a  fly  in  the  stream 
for  the  "speckle-bellied  trout,"  my  time,  as  you 
may  suppose,  is  fully  occupied.  I  think  often, 
my  dear  Frank,  if  I  had  you  with  me  here  I 
could  be  as  happy  as  anywhere  upon  the  earth  ; 
I  hare  wrestled  with  my  sorrows,  but  sometimes 
the  bitter  night  settles  down  upon  my  heart, 
and  the  travails  of  my  life  would  well-nigh 
overwhelm  me  were  it  not  for  the  faith  which 
strengthens,  and  the  unseeu  hand  which  up- 
holds me.  In  His  good  time,  0  Frank  !  until 
then — but  why  can  you  not  cease  your  travel- 
ling ?  Are  you  condemned  as  the  Wandering 
Jew,  or  the  Ghost  iu  Hamlet,  my  dear  boy  ? 

Come  see  me  in  pretty  W ,  and  say,  that 

in  the  still  twilight,  the  sultry  noon,  or  the  rosy 
dawn,  the  country  hereabouts  forms  as  pretty 
pictures  as  your  famous  scenes  in  Savoy  or 
Lombardy.  Come,  if  only  to  cheer  me,  for  it 
is  a  lonely  lot  when  a  man  cannot  turn  to  one 
being  on  the  earth  and  be  certain  of  sympathy 
and  love.      ******* 

Good-night,  good-hy,  boy  Frank,  if  not  by 
blood,  younger  brother  by  ties  of  sweet  hu- 
manity !  God  keep  you  I  Write  soon,  way- 
ward wanderer,  to  your  brother, 

John  Baynabs. 

Direct  to  W P.  0.,  M Co. 


[JOHN  BATXARD  TO  FEAXK  KESTIVE] 

"  Sweet  Am  Paksonage," 
April  17,  18—. 
My  Dear  Frank  :  Your  letter  was  placed  in 
my  hands  just  after  I  had  mailed  one  to  you. 

»*****»J     (o](J       yQQ      i^      Jjjy      l^gj     ^ 

gentleman  by  the  name  of  M«lrose  had  been 
most  kind  to  me.  At  church,  yesterday,  I  was 
introduced  to  his  daughter.  Miss  Gertrude.  She 
is  a  most  sweet-looking  young  lady,  with  a  trifle 
too  much  pride,  perhaps,  as  evinced  by  her 
strict  association  with  those  of  her  own  caste, 
but  undeniably  kind-hearted,  for  she  was  most 
liberal  in  her  subscription  to  a  charity  to  assist 
an  aged  couple  who  had  lost  their  dwelling  and 
furniture  by  fire,  and  "  Charity  covers  a  multi- 
tude," etc.  And  now  I  want  you,  dear  Frank, 
with  your  ample  means,  to  send  me  also  a  sum 
for  their  assistance.  I  send  the  subscription 
paper  in  this,  with  a  full  account  of  their  mis- 
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fortune.  I  know  my  wishes  iu  these  respects, 
my  dear  boy,  almost  amount  to  commands,  but 
forgive  your  exacting  brother,  Joii.x. 


[FEANK  RESTITE  TO  JOHN  BATNARD] 

"  Castle  Somewheres."  , 

Noicheres  in  Particular,  May  1,  18 — . 

Yotr  Dear  old  Saint  Jack  :  Here  's  a  check 
for  a  hundred  (100)  dollars  for  the  folks  who 
had  the  good  luck  to  have  their  rickety  cottage 
burned  down,  and  who  no  doubt  are  iijaking  a 
fortune  out  of  your  credulity.  Draw  the  money 
from  town  at  once,  or  I  will  stop  payment.  I 
hav'n't  heard  from  you  for  ten  days,  and  I 
therefore  conclude  that  either  you  are  lying  ill, 
poorly  fed  and  nursed,  are  writing  a  volume  of 
black  and  blue  poems,  or  that  some  of  the 
barbarians  amongst  whom  you  are  located  have 
murdered  you  for  your  patent  trout  hooks,  pre- 
vious to  canonizing  you.  I  am  coming  post- 
haste to  rescue  you  from  your  self-imposed 
obscurity,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  any  old  women  who  happen  to  be  rheu- 
matic, any  old  men  whose  "occupation  's  gone," 
poor  farmers  with  large  families,  beads  of  "Dor- 
cas Societies,"  "  Sewing  Circles,"  and  "Asso- 
ciations for  the  relief  of  the  Ise-grow  SoAf- 
Rica"  will  be  collected  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience, with  their  petitions  signed,  sealed,  and 
sworn  to,  when  I  shall  be  happy  to  settle  with 
them  on  the  best  terms,  and  humbly  pray  for 
their  patronage  ever  after,  etc. 

Get  ready  for  a  pleasure  jaunt  to  the  Orkneys, 
and  believe  me  to  be  very  sincerely  your  friend 
and  well-wisher,  and  so  forth,  and 

Frank  Restive. 

My  P.  0.  is  Nomattertillwemeet. 


[GERTRUDE  MELROSE  TO  BESSIE  BREEME] 
"Darling  House,"  Maij  12,  IS—. 
Mt  own  Sweet  Bess  :  I  received  your  letter, 
so  fall  of  deserved  chiding,  and  will  try,  iu  the 
future,  never  to  merit  charges  of  imprompti- 
tude  again.  My  excuses  of  course  are  good  ones. 
Visitors  at  Darling  House,  rides  to  Glen  Falls, 
and  duties  of  charity.  But  I  have  so  much  to 
say  to  you  that  I  will  not  occupy  space  by  mere 
excuses,  which  I  think  are  too  formal  for  you 
and  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  give  you  a  sur- 
prise which  is  worth  something  always  in  a 
letter.  Well,  to  begin  :  I  went  to  church  two 
Sabbaths  ago  to  hear  the  new  preacher,  who 
had  taken  the  hearts  of  the  whole  village  by 
storm.  It  w.is  a  svjeet  morning,  quite  warm, 
and  as  we  took  onr  seats  in  the  church,  the 
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fragrance  of  the  early  flowers  floated  in  at  the 
open  windows,  and  tlie  songs  of  the  birds  were 
heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  music  from  the 
organ.  Cue  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  (No. 
5,  I  think)  was  being  played,  and  the  congre- 
gation were  hushed  to  utter  silence  by  its  sad 
and  tender  changes  ;  now  the  grand  swells, 
like  unto  passionate  voices,  sinking  slowly  into 
lullabies  soothing  and  caressing,  while  an  un- 
accountable sorrow  seemed  to  steal  through  all 
as  if  angels  were  sobbing  in  sympathy  with 
griefs  they  were  powerless  to  assuage.  The 
sunlight  came  into  the  building,  rosy  and  mel- 
lowed, through  the  rich  stained  glass,  and  my 
senses  seemed  to  swim  in  ecstasy  with  the  rich 
music,  which  woke  responsive  chords  of  har- 
mony in  my  own  bosom.  The  breath  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  faintly  heard  chorus  of  the 
birds  without,  who  were  revelling  in  the  warm 
sunlight,  all  begot  a  dreamy  repose,  from  which 
I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  sweet,  sono- 
rous voice  giving  out  this  text : — 

"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  !" 

I  was  not  unpleasantly  disturbed  by  the  in- 
terruption ;  for  the  voice  seemed  but  an  added 
grander  melody  to  the  symphony  which  had 
just  tremblingly  died.  But  imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  I  recognized  in  the  young  minister 
the  same  man  whom  I  observed  in  the  city 
street  give  the  little  newspaper  boy  charity. 
You  may  well  imagine  that  I  listened  to  his 
sermon  with  unusual  interest.  His  eloquence 
was  wonderful ;  his  pale  face  was  illuminated 
■with  a  holy  light  as  he  proceeded,  and  I  could 
feel  that  here  indeed  was  a  man  whose  heart 
was  burning  with  the  pure  fires  of  Christianity. 
His  words  were  fervid,  though  simple  ;  he  dealt 
in  no  abstruse  parables,  but  sought,  by  using 
the  lessons  taught  us  in  our  common,  everyday 
lives,  to  impress  truths  of  Gods  mercy,  wisdom 
and  righteousness  upon  all  alike.  When  he 
spoke  of  little  children  you  could  see  the  man's 
large  tender  nature  well  up  into  his  eyes  and 
gush  out  in  his  mellow  voice.  I  saw  mothers 
blessing  him  as  they  pressed  their  little  ones 
more  closely  to  their  sides  ;  and  tearful  eyes 
all  around  me  showed  how  deeply  the  words  of 
the  young  Pastor  had  affected  the  many. 

After  the  sermon  was  over  father  introduced 
him  to  me,  and  I  found  him  as  gentle  and  un- 
ostentatious in  his  bearing  towards  his  hum- 
blest parishioner  as  toward  the  most  influential 

persons  of  W .     I  told  father,  when  we 

arrived  at  Darling  House,  of  the  aifair  of  the 
newspaper  boy,  and  he. saw,  "that  since  Mr. 


Baynard  (John  Baynard,  I  think)  had  been  in- 
stalled at  'Sweet  Air,'  he  has  acted  the  part 
of  a  Samaritan,  spending  much  of  his  time 
amongst  the  poor  and  sick,  relieving  their  dis- 
tresses, and  appealing  to  the  more  wealthy  in- 
habitants for  aid  to  alleviate  their  sufferings." 
But  I  have  filled  my  sheet.  Good-by,  dear 
Bessie  ;  I  shall  perhaps  have  more  to  write  in 
a  day  or  two ;  until  then  accept  the  love  and 
kisses  of  Gektkcde. 


[GEKTEUDE  MELROSE  TO  BESSIE  BEEEjrE.] 

"  Darling  House,"  June  21,  IS—. 
0  Bessie  !  dearest  child  !  how  can  I  tell  yon 
all  through  my  smiles  and  tears  ?  Is  this  the 
same  old  Darling  House,  with  its  straggling 
gardens  and  shadowy  walks  behind  it  ?  Or  is 
it  some  fairy  palace  with  its  marble  bases, 
carved  pillars,  glittering  domes,  a  temple  of 
"frozen  music"  as  Lady  Blessington  (I  think) 
said  ?  But,  sweet  child,  you  will  think  Ger- 
trude has  returned  to  her  mad-cap  days  of  eight 
years  agone,  or  else  has  wandered  beneath  the 
moon  too  much.  Neither,  Bessie,  neither !  1 
have  only  been  smitten  with  a  wand  in  the 
hands  of  a  child,  a  boy-god,  whose  name  is 
Cupid ;  and  your  Gerty  is  a  promised  wife. 
So,  puss,  she  will  be  married  before  you  yet. 
You  are  the  first  to  whom  I  have  spoken  or 
written,  Bessie.  "  Who  is  the  man  ?"  I  hear 
you  ask.  "John  Baynard,"  I  answer.  lean- 
not  write  particulars  now,  sweet  friend.  Come 
to  me  at  once.  If  you  only  knew  his  sad  his- 
tory you  would  weep,  Bessie,  as  I  did.  Father, 
mother,  and  brothers  dying,  leaving  him  with 
one  delicate  sister  to  battle  with  the  world 
alone  and  in  poverty.  The  noble  struggles  of 
that  brave  heart  till  his  only  love,  his  d.arling 
sister's  death  left  him  almost  heart-broken  and 
in  debt.  Oh,  it  is  a  sad  story?  The  proud 
youth  working  in  a  menial  capacity  until  he 
was  freed  from  the  debtor's  bonds,  then  work- 
ing or  rather  fighting  his  way  through  college 
until  he  met  with  a  friend  (one  Frank  Restive), 
younger  than  himself,  who  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  till  the  goal  of  his  ambition 
was  reached.  But  come,  Bessie,  come,  and 
hear  the  story  from  the  lips  of,  yours  as  ever, 

Gekty. 


[rE.\5K  KESTIVE  TO  HIS  EEOTHEK  REUBEN.] 

"  Sweet  Air  Parsonage,  "  July  4,  18—. 
Dear  old  System.atic  Rectbe  :  Whew  !  what 
a  rumpus  you  made  about  my  clearing  away 
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from  civilizatiou  without  letting  yon  know  any- 
thing about  it.     "Are  you  your  brotlier's  keep- 
jerf"     If  so,  you  are  the  most  unenviable  dog 
-in  Christendom.     Now  as  to  where  I  am,  and 
what  I  am  doing.     I  am  down  here  with  parson 
John,  am  riding  all  tho  break-neck  horses  in 
.the   country,    bringing   lots   of    scandal   upon 
"Sweet-Air"   parsonage.     To-day  being  "the 
jglorious  Fourth,"  I  have  just  ordered  a  box  of 
•  the  best  Chinese  fire-crackers  from  town,  and 
have  hired  three  little  devils  to  throw  them 
into  the  windows  of  the  room  where  the  Dorcas 
Society  meets   this   evening.     This   venerable 
and   ancient   assembly  is  composed  chiefly  of 
old  maids,   and  I  shall  he  there  with  parson 
'John  (as  innocent  as  a  lamb  he  is)  to  see  the 
'fun.     I  wish  you  could  get    me  out  a  box  of 
'  Spanish  Fire  in  time  to  add  to  the  entertain- 
ment.    Ha!    ha!    I  can   enjoy  in   prospective 
'your  look  of  horror  !     The  only  things  I  want 
at  present  are  the  following,  to  wit :  One  check 
on  Wriggles  &  Co.  for  $.'J00 ;  two  dozen  Bell's 
,  patent  trout  flies ;  one  demijohn  of  good  brandy 
for  medicinal   purposes  (must   be  pure),  and 
■about  a  dozen  or  two   clean   shirts— the   old 
I  women  up  here  wash  clothes  in  muddy  water, 
'starch    them   with    potatoes,    and   iron    them 
Iwith  —  Oh,    there   goes    Miss   Bessie    Breeme ! 
Wait  a  moment,  systematic  brother,  I  'ra  going 
to  propose  to  that  young  lady.       »         *        * 
•        ***»»*»* 
It 's  un  fait  accompli,  brother  Reube  I     Ho  ! 
ho!  won't  you  come  out  to  the  wedding?     Par- 

I  son  John  is  to  marry  the  belle  of  W ,  Miss 

'Gertrude  Melrose,  and  the  same  day  (D.  V.) 
I  your  graceless  brother  will  be  "united  in  the 
holy  bands,"  etc.  to  her  friend,  Miss  Bessie 
i  Breeme.  Won't  you  think  it  strange  I  did  not 
1  consult  you,  Reube?  Now  if  you  get  cross 
:  and  don't  send  me  plenty  of  money  I  'U  settle 
'  np  accounts  with  you  at  once,  and  take  my 
'  bride  on  a  little  pleasure  trip  to  Kamtschatka, 
j  China,  or  some  other  equally  pleasant  summer 
;  resort.  I  'm  in  great  spirits,  as  you  may  suppose, 
I  so  yon  may  omit  tlie  demijohn  of  brandy  which 
,  I  wished  you  to  forward.  Who  do  you  think 
t  was  an  old  bean  of  my  wife — that  is  to  be  ? 
I  Why,  Jasper  Redface,  your  old  partner.  Think 
I  of  Red  .and  I  being  rivals.  It 's  too  good  !  So, 
good-by;  I  shall  expect  you  down  in  the  first 
train  to-morrow.     Your  graceless  brother, 

Fbask. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  the  denouement  is  to 
show  you  this  slip  of  paper,  reader  : — 

"  Married  :  On  the  sixth  day  of  September, 
by  the  venerable   Bishop  W n,   Kev.  John 


Baynard,    of    '  Sweet   Air, '    to   Miss   Gertrude 

Melrose,  of  '  Darling  House,'  W .     Also, 

at  the  same  time,  Frank  Restive,  Esq.,  of  Four 
Corners,  to  Miss  Bessie  Breeme,  aaughter  of 
the  Hon.  Caleb  Breeme,  of  Morristown." 


RUSTIC  BOXES,  BASKETS,  ETC.,  FOR  COT- 
TAGE WINDOWS  AND  GARDENS. 

For  our  own  part  we  can  imagine  nothing  so 
efiective,  yet  so  pretty  and  simple,  and  that 
would  tend  to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  cottage 
front,  as  a  rustic  vase  for  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den, or  boxes  and  hanging  baskets  of  a  like 
description  for  the  windows ;  and  such  being 
our  idea  upon  the  subject,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  giving  three  designs,  which  of  course 


may  be  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of  onr  readers. 
These,  when  properly  filled  with  fuchsias,  gera- 
niums, calceolarias,  etc.,  in  the  centre,  and 
plants  of  a  drooping  kind  round  the  sides,  give 
an  appearance  that  only  requires  to  be  seen  to 
be  duly  appreciated.  These  several  ornaments, 
as  the  illustrations  will  show,  are  of  easy  con- 


struction, being  composed  or  fashioned  entirely 
of  rough  pieces  of  wood,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  of  branches  with  the  hark  on  ;  such 
being  the  case,  it  only  requires  a  little  ingenu- 
ity, a  little  patience,  and  a  little  forethought, 
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to  build  them,  if  we  may  so  term  it.  As  we 
have  said  before,  if  the  shapes  which  we  have 
given  to  explain  our  notions  be  not  approved  of, 
any  other  may  be  substituted  to  meet  the  fancy 


T 
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of  the  designer.  The  shape  fixed  upon  should 
be  first  of  all  formed  of  deal  plankiug,  and  after- 
wards covered  with  the  rough  branches,  which 
beiug  first  cut  in  half,  will  present  a  flat  side, 
which  flat  side  may  be  tacked  upon  the  shape 
justalludedto.  Having accomplishedyour task, 
let  the  boxes,  baskets,  or  vases  be  filled  with  a 
compost  of  three  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  and 
one  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  well  mixed 
together,  and  then  fill  them  with  any  of  the 
following  plants,  namely  :  for  the  centre — Fuch- 
sias, calceolarias,  geraniums,  cinerarias,  China 
roses,  petunias,  or,  indeed,  any  others  of  erect 
growth  ;  while  for  the  sides,  mignionette,  petu- 
nias, verbenas,  Mimulus  Moschatus,  Lopho- 
spurraum  Scaadens,  Lophospurmum  Jacksonii, 
nasturtiums,  Tropeolum  Canariensis,  Nemo- 
phila  Insignis,  IMurianda  Barclayana,  etc.,  are 
subjects  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 


THE   ROSE  WHICH  OUR  DARLING 
PLANTED. 

BY    ELEANOR    C.     DONNELLY. 

TnE  light  streams  in  through  the  crystal  pane, 
Through  the  emerald  screen  of  the  painted  lattice  ; 

The  wind  blows  cool  with  a  far-off  rain, 
Through  the  leaves  of  the  near  clematis  ; 

But  my  eyes  grow  heavy  with  coming  teais, 

And  my  heart  with  a  memory  sad  is  haunted, 
When  unto  the  casement  low  I  turn, 
And  down  in  the  garden  paths  discera 

The  rose  which  our  darling  planted, 

I  can  see  her  yet.     ("Was  it  yesterday  ? 

Or  is  there  a  record,  for  those  who  scan  it. 
On  the  mossy  tomb  in  the  church-yard  gray, 

With  ten  years'  growth  on  the  granite?) 


I  can  see  her  yet,  as  she  siood  that  morn, 
(Gud  grant  that  the  memory  ne'er  may  moulder!) 
With  her  childish  dress  in  its  folds  unworn. 
With  her  simple  hat  and  her  hair  unshorn, 
Let  loose  on  her  dimpled  shoulder. 

And  her  two  small  hands  (did  they  touch  me  then  ?) 
How  they  ti-embled  over  the  garden  harrow, 

She  was  ever  a  tiny,  fragile  wren, 
Our  youngest  born— our  Caro' ; 

I  could  hear  her  laugh  (where  I  stood  apart, 

With  my  lattice  blinds  in  the  sunlight  slanted) 
As  she  followed  the  gardener,  hale  and  giay, 
And  busied  herself  in  her  graceful  way, 

O'er  the  rose  which  her  young  hands  planted. 

Th^t  scene  is  framed,  like  a  picture  fair, 
Apart  in  my  heart,  for  its  beauty  singled, 

The  child's  bright  locks  and  the  man's  white  hair 
O'er  the  rose-bush  strangely  mingled  ; 

The  dreamy  stretch  of  the  garden-walks, 

The  flowers  the  soft  spring  light  was  kissing, 
They  are  all  in  my  heart's  fair  dream  outspread, 
But  the  picture,  withal,  lies  dumb  and  dead, 

For  the  voice  and  the  laugh  are  missing  ! 

She  leaned  on  my  knee  when  she  wandered  in, 

The  tools  cast  by  and  the  labor  ended. 
And  the  lily,  which  paled  in  her  fragile  skin, 

With  the  hectic  rose  was  blended, 
As  she  lifted  her  face,  and  the  artless  words 
Through  the  tender  line  of  her  lips  were  panted  : 

"  If  I  die  ere  the  blossoms  hang  round  and  red, 

Ton  must  take  good  care  of  my  rose,"  she  said, 
"The  rose  which  your  darling  planted  !" 

There  was  need  of  her  caution— my  child  !  iny  child  ! 

There  was  need  of  her  forethought,  pure  and  tender, 
For  the  months  rolled  by  and  the  rose  ran  wild, 

And  the  child-form,  frail  and  slender. 
Lay  pallid  and  chill  in  a  rosewood  shell 
With  satin  pillow  and  silver  handles, 

And  the  violet  eyes  and  the  graceful  lips 

Brightened  no  more  through  their  death-eclipse, 
In  the  light  of  the  waxen  candles. 

It  is  more  like  a  dream  than  a  cruel  truth. 
That  black-robed  train  thro'  the  willows  winding, 

That  bell  which  tolled  with  a  touch  of  ruth, 
While  the  tears  came  salt  and  blinding  ; 

I  may  cover  my  anguish  up  and  smile, 

But  my  soul  with  that  wretched  dream  is  haunted, 
When  I  watch,  as  now,  with  a  quicken'd  breath. 
The  monument  sacred  to  love  and  death, 

The  rose  which  our  darling  planted ! 


The  World's  Compassion. — "When  the  world 
condescends  to  compassion,  what  execration  is 
equal  to  it  ?  How  beautifully  it  draws  up  the 
full  indictment  of  your  failings,  that  it  may 
extend  its  clemency  to  each  I  "  How  carefully 
does  it  discriminate  between  your  depravity 
and  your  weakness,  that  it  may  not  wrong  you  I 
But  how  cutting  is  the  hopefulness  it  expresses 
for  your  future,  by  suggesting  some  impassable 
road  for  your  reformation  ! 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

When  Comfort  Moore  fouml  me,  that  August 
eveniug,  standiug  in  awkward  waiting,  with 
my  cumbrous  luggage  wliicU  the  gruff  coach- 
man had  carelessly  plumped  by  my  side  at  her 
door,  hospitable,  as  was  surely  presumed  hy 
the  unceremonious  departure  of  the  great  rum- 
bling veliicle,  it  may  well  have  occasioned  her 
a  little  surprise.  But  she  was  a  wom,au  of  quiet 
habits,  and  merely  welcomed  me  with  a  glad 
embrace,  s.ayiug,  as  we  jointly  tugged  the 
heavy  trunk  to  the  chambers  that  constituted 
her  rather  straitened  abode  :  "  How  kind  you 
are  to  look  me  up !  I  've  been  thinking  about 
you  a  great  deal,  but  they  wouldn't  give  me 
time  to  come  and  see  you.  I  've  been  so  hur- 
ried all  summer.  Welcome  words  were  these 
to  me,  fearful  as  I  had  been  that  in  claiming 
direction  and  assistance  at  her  hands,  I  might 
.thereby  be  robbing  her  of  a  scanty  employment. 
"  There  !  Let  me  take  your  bonnet.  Oh, 
ihere,  this  is  your  room,"  leading  me  to  a  small 
bedroom  opening  out  of  the  apartment  that 
served  for  parlor,  sitting,  and  dining-room. 

She  left  me  to  refresh  myself  after  the  dusty 
drive  I  h.ad  been  taking ;  and  while  I  cooled 
my  heated  face  with  the  pure  water  she  had 
[provided,  and  restored  my  coiffure,  disordered 
:by  the  jolting  travel,  I  listened  to  her  brisk 
imovements  in  and  out  of  the  adjoining  room, 
where  she  was  setting  the  comfortable  tea,  with 
•much  dreamy  wonder  at  a  life  so  cheery,  and 
'50  apparently  sufficing  amid  its  humbleness. 
3  had  never  visited  Comfort  Moore  before,  and 
iliad  been  accustomed  to  look  with  respectful 
'commiseration  upon  her  narrowed  and  barren 
iiorner  of  life.  Such,  hitherto,  it  had  appeared 
Ifrom  my  point  of  view ;  but  as  there  came  to 
\}me  this  evening  the  vision  of  unpretending, 
i 'healthful  industry,  the  simple,  contented  ful- 
1  filment  of  all  the  more  overt  ends  of  this  our 
|l  ife  of  probation — or  infancy,  more  properly — I 
hvoudered  if  it  were  not  truly  the  life  of  wisdom 
lis  of  nature,  this    utter  oblivion  of  restless, 

tmbitious  self-hood,  this  thrifty  abandonment 

0  merely  present  inlluences  and  present  needs. 

ih,  the  broad  margin  to  that  phrase,  present 

leeds  1 
The  little   home  with  its   furnishing,  most 

lomely,    but    answering    all    rational    wants, 


brought  to  me  in  somewhat  grotesque  associa- 
tion the  swallow's  nest  among  the  rafters,  the 
squirrel's  retreat  in  the  old  walnut,  the  clam 
in  his  loamy  bed,  the  muscle  in  his  pebbly  rift, 
the  purple  wild  pea  and  trailing  pink  bells  hard 
by.  Doubtless,  I  said,  such  is  the  true  life,  an 
unsought,  inevitable,  simply  natural  growth. 
Such  is  the  proper  life,  if — 

"Come,  Avis.  I  must  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment you  were  to  be  here  to-night ;  I  delayed 
my  tea  so  unreasonably  ;  and,  moreover,  see, 
I  for  a  wonder  picked  up  some  fresh  berries,  so 
that  you  will  not  be  condemned  quite  to  bread 
alone." 

It  was,  as  I  have  hinted,  a  comfortable  meal ; 
good,  sweet  bread  and  cakes,  with  the  added 
luxury  of  the  berries,  and  we  took  our  tea  from 
quaint  old  porcelain,  the  remains  of  a  famous 
tea-service,  gilt-banded  and  gilt-initialed,  to 
the  order  of  a  great-grandfather  of  my  hostess. 

I  could  not  talk.  Consciousness  of  the  mo- 
tive which  had  occasioned  my  unexpected  ad- 
vent at  Moorville,  consciousness  that  I  was  by 
my  silence  maintaining  something  like  a  false 
position  embarrassed  and  kept  me  still  silent, 
revolving  how  I  could  best  unfold  to  my  friend 
the  change  in  my  circumstances,  and  my  de- 
mand upon  her  sympathy.  Though  quiet  and 
carefully  unobtrusive,  Comfort  was  sufficiently 
social  in  her  nature,  and,  without  appearing 
to  notice  any  unusual  taciturnity  on  my  part, 
took  upon  herself  the  burden  of  conversa- 
tion. I  answered  when  it  seemed  needful,  but 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  s.aying  until  her 
course  of  remark  had  a  bearing  upon  my  own 
train  of  thought.  We  were  just  rising  from  the 
table — 

"  As  I  told  you,  I  intended  to  come  to  Robin- 
ton  this  summer.  I  would  have  assisted  you, 
you  know.  But  do  you  know  the  Kents  ?  Of 
course  not.  Well,  Georgy  Kent  is  to  be  married 
next  month  ;  she  goes  to  Europe,  too,  and  I 
have  had  a  world  of  work  from  her.  Weddings, 
weddings  !  But  I  shall  have  done  with  Georgy 
in  time  for  the  next — ah  !" 

Something  in  my  face  or  manner  acted  as  a 
sudden  check  to  the  speaker ;  she  fell  into  a 
meditative  mood,  glancing  furtively  from  time 
to  time  at  myself  as  she  gathered  up  the  cups, 
etc.,  filling  the  tray  in  removal  of  the  tea  things. 
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"Let  them  be,  Comfort,"  I  begged,  as  slie 
was  about  to  prepare  her  lights  for  the  evening's 
task.  "Let  them  be  a  little  while,  please." 
I  was  sitting  upon  the  lounge  in  a  shadowed 
corner  of  the  room  ;  she  placed  herself  beside 
me.  I  knew  by  the  Increased  gentleness  of  her 
manner  that  she  had  in  some  measure  antici- 
pated the  disclosure  I  was  proposing. 

"You  have  plenty  of  sewing,  Comfort;  I 
would  like  to  help  you,  rather  than  you  me." 

She  gazed  at  me  with  a  surprised  question- 
ing I  scarce  knew  how  to  answer.  I  did  an- 
swer, in  the  plainest,  most  direct  manner, 
though  it  cost  me  a  bitter  effort. 

"I  am  not  to  be  married.  Comfort,  as  you 
suppose." 

"  Ah,  is  that  it  ?  A  bit  of  a  quarrel ;  never 
mind,  it  '11  all  be  made  up  again  presently. 
'  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth, ' 
you  know." 

"No!  there's  no  quarrel — not  that.  But 
we  '11  not  talk  of  it.  The  dream  is  done  with, 
done  with,  now  and  forever ;  let  it  be.  And 
more  than  this.  Comfort,"  I  resumed,  after  a 
pause,  "my  father's  debts  are  too  much  for 
liis  estate — in  a  word,  I  must  earn  my  living, 
and  I  have  come  to  learn  of  you.  Will  you 
teach  me  ?" 

"  I  teach  you  I  What  can  I  teach  you  ?  No; 
I  will  help  you,  though.  It 's  easy  for  me  ; 
but  for  you.  Avis,  you  're  not  used  to  it,  you 
see." 

"  I  mean  to  get  used  to  it." 

"Ah  !"  She  looked  at  me  pityingly  for  an 
instant ;  then,  brightening  a  little  :  "  But  there 
are  so  many  things  you  can  do  better  than  to 
sew  like  me,  if  it  must  be.  You  can  teach. 
Avis  ;  you  have  your  music,  your  drawing." 

I  shook  my  head.  "You  don't  realize  the 
nice  knowledge  demanded  in  a  teacher.  The 
elements,  the  things  to  be  taught,  are  many  of 
them  mere  stepping-stones,  which,  being  at 
the  rearward,  we  let  carelessly  drop  away." 

"  But  you  can  recover  them  so  easily." 

"  No  ;  it  would  take  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
no  heart  for  it,  no  time  now." 

For  an  instant  I  was  aware  of  the  same  pity- 
ing glance  ;  then,  with  a  second  brisk  turn, 
she  said:  "Not  now,  of  course;  you  are  to 
work  with  me  just  now.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come  ;  it  will  be  right  pleasant  and  cheerful ! 
Yes,  now  I  think  of  it,  you  shall  help  me  to- 
morrow ;  there  is  that  embroidery  for  Georgy 
— I  was  always  clumsy  at  embroidery,  you 
know.  Look  here  in  this  huge  ark  of  mine, 
which  contains  a  specimen  of  everything,  if  not 
by  pairs  and  sevens." 


The  idea  that  Comfort  should  call  herself 
clumsy  at  any  work  which  came  within  the 
province  of  the  needle  gave  occasion  for  a  smile, 
and  I  gladly  seized  the  diversion,  entering  with 
such  interest  as  I  could  arouse  or  simulate  into 
her  animated  discussion  of  the  claims  of  various 
patterns  to  the  honor  of  adorning  a  mantle  for 
the  wonderful  trousseau. 

And  I  did  work  with  her.  Early  and  late  we 
bent  ourselves  to  the  petty,  wearisome  toil. 
We  completed  the  bridal  outfit.  There  were 
constantly  coming  in  little  jobs  for  the  skilful 
seamstress,  of  which  the  more  interesting  por- 
tions invariably  fell  to  my  share,  upon  the  plea 
of  clumsiness,  failing  eyesight,  or  some  equally 
palpable  pleasantry.  I  brought  to  the  employ- 
ment a  determined  will ;  the  work  grew  in  my 
hands,  but  the  bright  alacrity  of  my  companion 
shamed  me.  I  found  myself  often  pursuing 
the  thought  suggested  at  my  arrival,  pursuing 
it  with  distinct  personal  reference.  Could  it  be 
that  this  birdlike  activity  was  the  very  untu- 
tored outgrowth  of  Comfort's  nature — was, 
in  fact,  all  the  life  known  to  her,  or  had  there 
possibly  been  a  time  when,  as  now  in  myself, 
all  the  elements  of  a  fervid  soul  jarred  in  seem- 
ingly futile  combat  ?  I  caught  eagerly  at  this 
little  nucleus  of  thought ;  it  was  perhaps  but  a 
branch  of  the  repining  and  morbid  introspection 
to  which  I  had  become  too  much  prone,  yet 
was  its  centre  sufficiently  out  of  myself  to  afford 
relief;  so  that  I  instinctively  held  and  occu- 
pied myself  with  it,  making  my  good,  uncon- 
scious friend  the  text  for  a  complex  and  never 
satisfactory  commentary,  gathering  up  in  our 
daily  intercourse  evidence  which  was  collated 
with  careful  heed  to  the  pro  and  con,  always 
too  nearly  balanced  for  decided  judgment. 

While  I  watched  the  figure,  graceful  for  mid- 
dle age,  gliding  through  the  small  rooms,  per- 
forming with  cheerful  ease  the  little  domestic 
offices,  catching,  meantime,  a  moment  for  the 
busy  gray  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  pet  geranium 
in  the  window,  for  the  fingers  to  prune  care- 
fully away  dead  leaves  and  usurping  filaments 
of  grass  ;  no  choice  conservatory  yielding  its 
mistress  greater  delight  than  shone  from  those 
thin  gray-complexioned  lineaments  upon  her 
single  charge  ;  while  I  saw  her  sit  hour  after 
hour  at  her  heaped  work-table,  with  always 
the  same  blithe  composure,  the  same  gay  con- 
tent. So  I  must  characterize  Comfort 's  habitual 
expression.  I  could  not  guess  that  a  thought 
or  feeling  had  ever  stirred  within  her  which 
was  not  wholly  germane  to  these  simple  daily 
duties  and  manifestations. 
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On  the  other  Iiand,  as  I  remembered  the 
hundred  considerate  services  to  which  that 
same  lithe  figure  liad  bent  itself,  prompted  as 
they  must  have  been  solely  by  delicate  dis- 
oemment  of  my  peculiar  needs,  and  recalled 
how,  more  than  once,  in  unguarded  moments, 
a  cloud  had  dimmed  the  eyes  and  shaded  the 
countenance,  in  sympathetic  recognition  of  a 
gloom  too  evident  upon  my  own  unschooled 
features  ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  fine  under- 
tone of  sympathy  could  never  be  grounded 
upon  the  observation  and  respondence  of  a 
nature  mainly  objective,  but  must  be  referred 
to  intuitions,  if  not  to  experience,  such  as 
argned  that  in  the  life  so  apparently  lucent  and 
simply  natural  there  were  latent  elements  more 
subtle,  elements  of  unrest,  of  conflict ;  that 
the  fruit,  now  indeed  ripe  and  ruddy,  might 
have  grown  not  the  less  from  an  acrid  and 
unsavory  germ.  If  I  leaned  to  the  latter  view, 
it  may  have  been  that  it  flattered  me  with  a 
vague  possibility  of  like  attainments  to  myself 
through  the  mellowing  influences  of  time. 

One  day,  when  reverie  of  this  sort  had  taken 
a  possession  of  me  more  than  usually  complete. 
so  that  my  work,  at  first  suspended  in  my  hands, 
fell  at  length  unheeded  to  my  lap,  I  was  aroused 
by  the  fixed  observ.ation  of  my  companion, 
followed  by  the  exclamation,  uttered  with  un- 
wonted vehemence : — 

"This  will  never  do  I  I  told  you  so,  Avis  ; 
'twill  not  do!" 

"  What,  Comfort  ?"  And  I  rather  nervously 
gathered  up  my  neglected  work. 

"What?  This  stitch,  stitch,  stitch.  It  is 
too  tedious  for  you." 

It  seemed  ungrateful  to  have  this  evidenced 
to  Comfort,  the  tedium  which  she  had  so  sedu- 
lously striven  to  spare  me. 

"  If  it  is,  Comfort,  the  fault  is  in  myself. 
Look!"  and  I  displayed  the  little  cashmere 
frock  I  had  undertaken  to  decorate  with  a 
light  vine.  "  A  task  with  which  a  princess 
might  while  away  the  hours.  And  you  con- 
stantly give  me  such,  taking  to  yourself  all  the 
drudgery." 

Comfort  half  turned  away,  her  face  glimmer- 
ing with  a  conscious  smile. 

"Well,  it 's  too  humdrum  for  all  that.  Let 
the  princesses  do  it,  if  tliey  like.  They  have, 
besides,  palaces  and  parks,  and — " 

"So  have  we,"  and  I  swept  an  arch  glance 
about  the  little  room,  resting  my  eves  finally 
upon  an  old-fashioned  china  vase,  filled  with  the 
brilliant  cardinal  flower,  chosenof  my  childhood 
and  favored  in  later  years,  among  those  floral 
Arabs  that  pitch  their  tents  by  hillside,  rock- 


side,  and  brook-side.  Comfort  smiled,  fflR  con- 
tinued her  enumeration  of  royal  resources. 

"  And  they  have  court-days,  and  feasts,  and 
all  sorts  of  grand  raree-shows.  Let  them  while 
away  the  hours  ;  what  you  want  is  work,  not 
play." 

This  coming  from  Comfort  was  something 
new.     I  hardly  understood  her.     She  saw  it. 

"  I  mean  it,  though  ;  something  to  take  up 
your  mind,  Avis.     Vou  ilnnk  too  much." 

I  dropped  my  head,  and  a  faint  glow  kindled 
in  my  cheeks.  How  had  Comfort  arrived  at 
that  ?  and  it  found  its  appropriate  place  in  my 
page  of  cons. 

"Too  much,  Avis  !"  and  Comfort  shook  her 
head  with  frowning  disapprobation.  "You 
think  too  much." 

"  Mope  too  much,  you  should  rather  say." 

"It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  thinking 
brings  the  moping." 

I  silently  scored  an  appendix  to  my  con. 

"I  've  been  thinking  it  over,  Avis." 

"  I  fear  you  tliink  too  much.  Comfort." 

"  Never  fear  for  me,"  with  a  careless  wave 
of  the  needle  she  had  just  threaded.  "The 
danger's  the  other  way  for  me.  But  I've 
found  it  out  at  last.  You  shall  make  dresses. 
Avis  !     Isn  't  it  a  discovery  ?" 

"  Make  dresses  ?  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in 
my  life!" 

"  No  matter,  you  can  do  it.  Don't  shake 
your  head,  you  can." 

"  You  rate  my  capabilities  too  high  :  a  morn- 
ing wrapper,  or  so,  is  the  extent  of  my  venture 
in  that  line.     I  should  bungle." 

"  We  '11  see.  There  's  rny  de  Laine.  Do  me 
the  favor.  Miss  Heath,  to  give  me  a  fit." 

"A  ./;(  you  would  have,  I  am  sure."  A 
wretched  pun  enforced  by  as  wretched  a  smile. 

"Without  a  doubt,  I  should.  'Tis  a  grand 
discovery,  as  I  said.  Your  purse  will  grow 
heavy,  and  your  heart  will  grow  light.  We 
shall  get  on  bravely.  We  '11  put  our  sign  over 
the  door  in  great  gilt  letters,  HE — ATI!  & 
MOORE." 

The  notoriety  of  sign-boards  was  as  little 
suited  to  Comfort's  family  name  .">?  to  my  own, 
yet  it  did  not  escape  me  that  it  was  upon  the 
latter  name  the  little  pride  qualm  dropped  its 
drag.  But  the  speaker,  without  raising  her 
eyes,  quickly  reversed  her  words. 

"  Then,  to  be  sure,  we  have  no  door ;  and  on 
the  whole,  it  won't  be  needed.  I  shall  be  an 
advertisement  myself,  in  my  new  de  laine.  I 
have  a  good  many  friends  that  like  to  be  ele- 
gant ;  how  they  will  all  besiege  me  for  an  intro- 
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duction   to  my  dressmaker,  •who  cau   manage 
such  a  tasteful  fit  !" 

"You're  eutbusiastic,  Comfort;  I  wonder 
you  've  never  taken  up  the  business  yourself." 

"I,  oh  !  I  'm  a  ninny,  you  know  ;  but  you, 
there  's  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  I  mean 
to  go  down  to  Lee's  at  once,  and  look  at  the 
last  magazines.  Which  has  the  best  fashion- 
plates  ?     Go  with  me,  and  select  for  yourself." 

I  had'by  this  time  been  won  over  to  a  frolic- 
some view  of  the  project,  and  entered  upon  a 
laughing  estimate  of  the  claims  of  the  various 
magazines  to  the  distinguished  patronage  of 
Heath  &  Moore,  but  declined  to  accompany  her, 
urging  the  necessity  of  getting  all  old  commis- 
sions out  of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
ones,  which  were  to  come  upon  us  like  an  ava- 
lanche. 

When  alone,  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  Com- 
fort's proposition  ;  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
indolence  and  a  morbid  distaste  appeared  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  its  pursuance.  I 
had  not,  indeed,  the  experience  and  ready  skill 
that  were  desirable,  but  to  some  little  tact  in 
the  use  of  needle  and  shears,  I  was  forced  to 
confess  ;  and  possibly  Comfort's  assistance,  and 
the  indulgent  patronage  which  her  influence 
might  secure,  would  warrant  an  attempt  at 
least.  I  could  not  fairly  gainsay  the  wisdom  of 
the  undertaking,  though  I  heaved  more  than 
one  sigh  in  the  prospect. 

I  had  no  disposition  to  foster  repining  or  re- 
gret. A  sturdy  pride,  a  dogged  determination 
to  maintain  my  own  self-respect  and  self-reli- 
ance, in  default  of  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port upon  which  I  had  so  recently  counted, 
prompted  constant,  if  fruitless,  combat  with 
all  such  tendencies.  Yet  there  was  no  denying 
it — Comfort  was  not  so  far  wrong  ;  I  did  tliinls  too 
much,  and  not  as  I  wished  and  earnestly  strove 
to  wholesome  and  practical  issues.  Often  when 
I  would  fain  have  wrested  my  mind  to  a  con- 
templation of  such,  it  resulted  only  that  some 
fragment  of  the  thought,  ardently  pursued  for 
the  moment,  would,  in  the  seeking  for  definite- 
ness;  clothe  itself  in  language,  an  awkward 
broken  phrase,  perchance,  and  thus  set  itself 
to  vibrate  mechanically  until  the  impelling  force 
was  spent ;  or  a  single  word  would  graft  itself 
upon  the  beat  of  my  throbbing  temples,  till  the 
mere  weary  haunting  brought  consciousness, 
that  the  proper  intellectual  and  emotional  ac- 
tivity had  reverted  to  old  forbidden  channels. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  my  best 
resource  would  be  in  some  occupation  which 
should  make  steady  draught  upon  my  mental, 
as   well   as   my   physical   energies.     Whether 


Comfort's  discovery  would  yield  this  remained 
to  be  tested. 

My  eager  fashion-monger  returned  from  her 
quest  with  an  appearance  of  exhilaration  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  group  of  sayly 
tinted  figures  which  made  the  showy  irontis- 
piece  for  the  September  number  of  "The  Gar- 
laud,"  tossed  upon  the  table  as  she  entered,  but 
which  was  better  explained  by  the  contents  of 
the  letter  offered  me  for  perusal : — 

My  DnAR  Fkiend:  Where  have  you  been 
keeping  yourself  all  this  summer  ?  We  have 
tired  ourselves  completely  out  waiting  for  yon, 
and  now  I  am  forced  to  write,  though  I  can't 
at  all  spare  the  time.  I  must  tell  you  what 
you  already  know — that  Rose  and  Walter  are 
here  ;  and  what  yon  don't  know,  surely,  or 
you  would  never  have  neglected  us  so— they 
are  to  remain  only  a  week  longer ;  and  then 
James  and  I  are  to  go  jvith  them  as  far  as  Cin- 
cinnati, if  no  farther.  But  this  is  not  all ;  we 
have  put  our  wise  heads  together,  and  hatched 
up  a  plot  to  the  effect  that  Comfort — will  s 
nil  she — must  go,  too. 

Whist !  Don't  craze  me  with  the  jingle  ot 
the  two  coppers  you  boast  of  keeping  for  pocket- 
pieces.  You  and  I  are  birds  of  passage,  and  are 
to  wing  our  way  quite  above  the  region  of  such 
base  considerations.  So  many  times  as  we  have 
planned  the  journey  in  sport !  I,  all  the  time, 
secretly  meaning  to  compass  the  thing,  if  ever 
the  stars  should  favor,  as  they  surely  do  now. 
Fancy  how  Ward  and  Helen  will  open  their 
eyes  at  sight  of  us  !  You  can't,  I  know,  think 
of  being  obstinate,  and  so  spoil  all  our  pleasure  ; 
but  just  shut  up  house,  for  time  indefinite,  and 
join  us  at  once,  that  we  may  make  our  arrange- 
ments together.  Depending  upon  this,  we 
shall  meet  you  at  the  depot  day  after  to-mor- 
row. Truly  and  affectionately, 

Madeline. 

"You  will  go,  of  course,"  Isaid,  as  Ireturned 
the  letter. 

"  And  leave  you  here  alone  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  You  live  here  alone.  Remem- 
ber, I  am  apprenticed  to  you,  and  don't  meaii 
to  be  cheated  of  the  more  important  part  of  niy 
trade. "  I  spoke  with  a  playful  gayety  which  I 
certainly  did  not  feel. 

"  Go  with  me.  Avis,"  she  urged,  "they  will 
be  so  pleased  to  see  you.  You  ought  to  know 
Madeline.  She  is  as  good  as  a  sister  to  me 
And  Rose — it  was  a  sort  of  prophecy  to  namdi 
her  Rose.  You  must  go,  Avis — to  Cincinnati, 
too  !  It  will  be  just  the  thing  for  you.  Yes 
yon   shall   take  this   jonrney  for  me;    I  hava 
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8ach  horror  of  railways,  and  steamV>oats,  and 
hotels,  ami  evervthing  that  bflonjjs  to  traveU" 

"And  the  dear  sister  Helen?"  I  suggested, 
with  a  smile. 

"Will  welcome  you  as  gladly  as  she  wonU 
ine." 

"  And  the  dress-making  ?" 

"The  dress-making  can  wait,  journeying  is 
better.  Besides,  I  don't  like  tlie  September 
fashions  overmuch,  and  have  no  mind  to  spoil 
my  new  de  laine  by  .in  awkward  style  ;  quite 
as  well  to  wait  another  month.  Seriously,  if 
yon  don't  consent  to  go,  I  shall  give  up  going 
even  to  see  Madeline.  I  can't  think  of  leaving 
you  to  mope  here." 

It  is  of  no  moment  to  detail  all  the  arguments 
by  which  I  finally  overruled  Comfort's  objec- 
tions to  leaving  me  behind,  while  she  obeyed 
tlie  kindly  summons.  It  was  achieved,  though 
with  much  difficulty,  and  I  saw  her  seasonably 
seated  in  the  cars,  and  listened  to  her  promises 
of  speedy  return,  together  with  repeated  bid- 
dings to  take  care  of  myself,  with  an  assenting 
smile,  of  which  I  was  made  uncomfortably 
conscious  by  the  sickly  strain  upon  my  facial 
muscles. 

The  brisk  activity  of  the  villagers,  the  sun- 
shiny day,  summer-like  for  mid -September, 
ought  to  have  drawn  me  from  contemplation 
of  my  gloomy  prospects,  but  the  little  phrase, 
"take  care  of  yourself,"  had  taken  hold  of 
me,  and  I  walked  with  lagging  step,  turning  it 
drearily  in  my  mind.  "  Take  care  of  myself  I" 
I  had  no  other  thought  than  to  take  care  of 
myself;  yet,  why  should  I,  Avis  Heath? 
Comfort  wished  me  to  "take  care  of  myself," 
but  that  self  was  in  no  wise  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  good  and  benevolent  seam- 
stress— was,  in  fact,  essential  to  nobody.  I 
wondered,  in  bitter  self-contempt,  that  I  had 
ever  been  so  weak  as  to  believe  otherwise. 

More  than  a  month  had  passed  since  my 
farewell  to  Ross,  I  had  desired  to  avoid  any 
interview  or  commitnication  in  reference  to  it ; 
yet,  in  my  heart,  I  believe  self-respect,  if  that 
only,  would  urge  him  to  brave  the  prohibition 
80  far,  at  least,  as  to  offer  something  like  self- 
defence,  unless  he  preferred  to  assume  the 
ground  of  the  aggrieved  party,  and  waited  for 
me  to  signify  repentance  for  my  abrupt  with- 
drawal !  He  might  have  written  to  me  at 
Drayton,  whither  I  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
apon  leaving  home  ;  but  I  did  not  delude  my- 
self with  the  fancy  that  he  had  sought  me 
with  fruitless  search.  My  present  abode  was 
no  hiding-place,  and  to  it  I  had  travelled  by 
the  most  direct  route.  "Farewell,  mine  ancient 
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lover  I  most  discreet  Eoss!"  I  aposti^hized, 
with  ironic  emphasis.  Yes,  I  would  take  care 
of  myself;  with  the  help  of  Him,  who  alone 
could  unfold  the  wherefore  I  With  all  rever- 
ence, I  registered  the  resolution,  just  as  I  was 
passing  a  house,  which,  departing  from  the 
prevailing  style  in  the  village,  was  built  di- 
rectly upon  the  street.  The  sound  of  my  n.inie, 
imperfectly  articulated,  caused  me  to  pause. 
Little  Kitty  Ware,  Comfort's  pet  Kitty,  climbed 
with  difficulty  to  a  chair  by  the  open  window, 
and,  in  her  pretty  child's  way,  courted  a  caress 
from  me. 

Difference  of  personal  endowment,  deepened 
by  my  recent  unhappy  experience  to  a  half- 
suspicion  of  absolute  repulsiveness,  rendered 
me  foolishly  shy  of  general  association,  but  a 
child  has  claims  upon  the  sympathy  and  con- 
sideration of  each,  and  all,  that  should  be 
ignored  by  no  snrly  self-consciousness.  I 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  little  winning  lips, 
and  lingered  some  moments  in  Jilay.  I  was 
the  better  for  it,  as  I  went  my  way  to  my  lonely 
chambers,  conning  that  happy  oracle  of  a  bold 
seer:  "Infancy  is  the  perpetual  Messiah, 
which  comes  into  the  arms  of  fallen  men,  to 
plead  with  them  to  return  to  paradise." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Ix  my  preoccupation,  I  had  been,  at  the  time, 
unmindful  that  little  Kitty's  lips  were  parched, 
her  cheeks  burning,  and  her  breath  fetid  with 
fever  ;  but  that  such  was  the  case,  1  remem- 
bered distinctly,  when,  a  few  days  after  I  heard 
from  Mrs.  Miller,  the  matron  who,  with  her 
family,  occupied  our  first  floor  tenement,  that 
the  child  was  dangerously  ill ;  and  when,  in 
progress  of  time,  like  symptoms  became  mani- 
fest in  my  own  person,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  I  should  refer,  with  some  misgivings,  to 
my  morning  interview. 

I  had  reason,  now,  to  ponder  my  gloomy 
prospects.  Illness  in  Comfort's  absence!  I 
had  not  thought  of  that.  And  I  might  die  of 
fever  ;  but  the  indifference  with  whith  I  con- 
templated this  latter  possibility,  sufficiently 
evidenced  the  merely  external  and  intellectual 
nature  of  my  care  for  myself,  as  contrasted 
with  that  instinctive  love  of  life,  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  secure  active  .ind  effectual  resistance 
to  disease.  I  would  fain  let  slip  this  "  mortal 
coil,"  as  if  therein  were  bound  up  all  of  strife 
and  bitterness. 

Let  the  weary  load  be  cast,  I  said,  reaching 
painfully  to  scan  the  poor  shade  released  from 
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its  unirelcoine  turtlieiij^a  meagre,  bowed,  im- 
mature tliiug  ;  not  braced  and  balanced  for  the 
Trholesome  toil  cf  life ;  a  feeble  plumeless 
tiling,  agape  and  anxious,  shivering  and  cow- 
cM'ing  before  April  blasts  !  Wiiy  had  it  chafed 
under  the  brooding  wing,  that  would  have 
nursed  it  till  its  plumes  were  grown  1 

But  the  great  God  is  merciful ;  and  He  is 
iheie  as  here  I  Mark  this,  then.  He  is  here  as 
there  ;  and  rules,  in  wisdom,  in  the  terrestrial, 
as  in  the  celestial. 

Thus  the  growing  fever  quickened  thought ; 
and  the  mill,  having  nothing  else  to  grind, 
ground  itself  vigorously  ;  and  there  resulted 
a  plentiful  measure  of  contempt  for  the  craven 
blindness  that  prompts  to  leave  "those  ills  we 
have,  to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of;" 
for  the  lame  faith  that  leads  to  trust  the 
Father's  love,  and  wait  upon  His  providence, 
in  unseen  worlds,  but,  practically,  ignores  His 
beneficence,  in  this  terrene  sphere. 

In  this  hour  of  greatest  darkness,  light  began 
to  dawn.  Climbing  the  rough  mountain,  I 
bordered  upon  the  region  above  clouds,  and, 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere,  saw  with  keener 
vision.  Glimpses  came  to  me  of  the  absolute 
j-ood  and  beauty  of  life,  a  simple  fealty  of  the 
individual  to  God,  and  God's  thought  in  his 
special  personality,  of  robust,  unquestioning 
integrity  as  regards  that  personality. 

But  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  removal 
admonished  me,  also,  to  set  my  house  in  order 
externally.  Little  could  be,  or  needed  to  be 
done  here.  I  merely  called  to  mind  the  papers 
in  my  possession,  and,  so  doing,  remembered, 
that,  in  gathering  up  for  my  departure  from 
liome,  I  had  filled  a  workbox  of  my  mother, 
with  her  private  papers. 

My  aching  head  and  filmed  eyes  were  but 
ill-trimmed  for  the  task  of  examining  and 
assorting  these  ;  but  tlie  dread  of  leaving  them 
to  the  sacrilege  of  chance  scrutiny  nerved  me 
for  the  labor. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  I  addressed  my- 
self thus,  with  reference  to  a  fatal  issue  of  a 
disease  which  came  to  me  with  no  alarming 
severity.  When,  however,  it  is  taken  into 
account  that  an  epidemic  fever,  from  which 
liad  resulted  several  recent  deaths,  was  rife  in 
the  Tillage  ;  and  that,  not  only  an  immediate 
exposure  to  infection,  but  my  previous  low 
.«tate  of  health  and  spirits,  disposed  to  un- 
favorable eifects  ;  my  impressions,  in  view  of 
the  symptoms,  undeniably  apparent,  will  be 
better  understood.  Undoubtedly,  also,  a  sense 
of  my  utter  isolation  had  much  to  do  with 
influencing    my   feelings   and   movements,     I 


was  not,  as  I  have  intimated,  alone  in  the 
house,  but  good  Mrs.  MiUer  was  laden  with 
multifarious  cares  and  duties ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this  consideration,  I  was  restrained  from 
cjUing  for  sympathy  and  assistance,  by  the 
supposed  nature  of  my  malady — a  malady  held 
in  great  dread  by  Mrs.  Miller  and  the  villagers 
generally.  I  formed  no  sturdy  resolutions, 
but,  unconsciously,  regulated  my  action  upon 
the  idea  of  involving  no  one  in  my  trouble  ; 
not  that  this  was  the  most  prudent  course,  but 
the  course  most  in  consonance  with  wy  feel- 
ings at  the  time. 

When  my  unsteady  frame  refused  longer  to 
support  itself,  I  disposed  it,  with  such  heed  as 
I  might  to  its  well  being,  upon  my  bed,  where 
I  pursued  my  work  as  intermitted  suffering 
would  allow. 

Thus  I  took  up  at  length  a  packet  addressed  in 
a  business-like  hand,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
not,  as  the  others,  to  my  mother,  but  to  Ralph 
Greystone,  Esq.  Certain  turns  in  the  letters 
suggested  a  handwriting  but  too  well  known 
tome.  "From  the  father  of  Ross,  without  a 
doubt,"  was  my  instant  comment.  Something 
may  have  been  due  to  this  resemblance ;  but 
chiefly,  I  am  sure,  to  the  inference  drawn  from 
it  was  to  be  referred  the  audible  heart-beat, 
together  with  the  sudden  starting  from  a  re- 
cumbent to  a  sitting  posture. 

A  hope,  amounting  to  conviction,  had  seized 
me  that  this  was  the  document  for  which  I  had 
so  earnestly  sought,  the  paper  relating  to  the 
mortgage.  So  assured  was  I  of  this  that,  even 
before  examination  of  the  contents  of  tlie 
packet,  ray  mind  wandered  to  the  strange  cir- 
cumstance of  its  appearance  among  my  mo- 
ther's papers,  kept  by  themselves  in  a  drawer 
devoted  to  her  especial  use ;  to  the  fact  that 
the  drawer,  always  as  I  had  supposed  locked, 
had  refused  to  bear  the  usual  turn  of  the  key, 
but  had  yielded  at  once  to  the  opening  move- 
ment ;  and  involuntarily  to  group  therewith 
the  intrusive  visit  of  our  ill-disposed  neighbor, 
Hoard.  I  crushed  the  unworthy  fragment  of 
suspicion  as  soon  as  I  became  fairly  conscious 
of  its  existence,  and  proceeded  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  note,  brief,  but  to  me,  at  least, 
satisfactory : — 

We.  Ralph  Grevstoke — Dear  Sir  :  I  send 
herewith  a  receipt  for  the  sum  which  you 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Hoard.  The  promptness 
with  which  you  met  my  demand  has  saved  me 
much  tiouble. 

The  mortgage,  which  is  entirely  cancelled  by 
this  payment,  is  not  just  now  at  hand,  it  hav- 
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ing  been  deposited  with  otlier  papers  at  M ; 

I  shall,  however,  obtain  it  shortly.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  illness  prevents  your  coming  to  see 
to  it,  as  you  say,  that  accounts  are  duly  squared 
between  us  ;  but  I  readily  admit  this,  and  will 
take  care  that  everything  is  safe  until  you  can 
come.  With  regards  to  your  family,  and 
wishes  for  your  speedy  recovery,  I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  T.  Sands. 

The  mortgage  was  at  M ,  and  it  was  left 

at  M to  the  d.ay  of  the  man's  death  I     This 

was  plainly  the  case,  and  this  receipt,  still 
inclosed,  as  stated  in  the  let^r,  was  out  of 
sight  when  most  needed — by  what  means? 

Mr.  Hoard,  it  would  appear,  had  knowledge 
of  it.  It  was  very  odd  that  this  man's  name 
should  so  hover  about  the  affair,  coming  up  in 
most  unlooked-for  ways,  as  if — I  cut  short  the 
reflection  again,  and  in  like  manner  took  heed 
thereafter  that,  recur  .is  it  might,  and  would 
in  spite  of  me,  the  hateful  suspiciou  should 
never  attain  troublesome  clearness  or  certainty. 

Doubtless,  the  letter  was  dropped  quite  acci- 
dentally into  my  mother's  drawer,  accessible, 
of  course,  to  my  father.  I  found  great  relief 
in  this  most  natural  suggestion,  to  which  I  did 
not  scruple  to  resort  in  all  subsequent  explana- 
tions, suppressing  all  those  vague  fancies  to 
the  harm  of  my  neighbor  which,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  have  been  simply  the  whisperings 
of  my  evil  genius. 

I  did  not  know  the  date  of  Mr.  Greystone's 
death,  but  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  ill- 
ness alluded  to  in  the  letter  was  that  which 
ended  his  life.  My  uncle,  to  whom  affairs  were 
intrusted  as  well  before  as  after  his  marriage 
with  the  widow,  resting  probably  upon  the 
assurance  given  in  the  letter  that  all  .accounts 
between  the  parties  were  balanced,  had  left 
the  matter  where  he  found  it ;  my  father  h.ad 
done  likewise.  The  error,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  was  to  be  charged,  not  to  Mr.  Sands  alone, 
but  in  some  measure  also  to  the  negligence  of 
these  executors. 

All  this,  however,  was  past,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  was  my  present  duty  to  see  that  the 
wrong  which  had  been  its  consequence  w,as 
righted,  by  pl.icing  the  packet  in  the  hands  of 
Thane.  To  be  able  thus  to  repair  the  evil, 
which,  I  have  more  than  once  said,  burthened 
my  conscience  almost  <as  heavily  as  if  I  had 
myself  been  responsible  for  it,  revived  for  a 
time  my  f.ast  failing  strength. 

Yet  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I 
penned  a  brief  explanation,  which,  still  igno- 
raut  of  Thane's  whereabouts,  I  inclosed  with 


the  document  to  Aunt  Lyle.  I  happened  after- 
wards to  see  this  poor  scrawl,  blurred  and 
broken  enough  to  shame  the  veriest  tyro  in  !{, 
district  school ;  but  my  ol>ject  had  been  at- 
tained ;  it  was  duly  aud  legibly  addressed  and 
sealed. 

I  had  strained  every  fibre  to  assure  myself  of 
this,  and,  having  comp.assed  it,  fell  back  ex- 
hausted upon  the  bed,  that  I  had  quitted  only 
to  procure  the  needed  materials  for  writing. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  fainted  ;  perhaps  I  only 
slept — an  oblivious  sleep!  heavy  enough  for 
me  to  arouse  from  it  with  painful,  panting 
effort.  I  awoke  also,  as  it  appeareil,  to  dark- 
ness, and  remember  asking  myself,  as  con- 
sciousness seemed  to  dawn  upon  me,  if  I  were 
indeed  already  come  into  the  dark  valley, 
while  I  kept  my  eyes  resolutely  closed  to  avoid 
seeing  the  fiendish  shapes  there  encountered 
by  Bunyan's  bold  pilgrim,  which  nevertheless 
bainited  my  sick  vision  in  all  their  supreme 
ugliness. 

One  huge,  viperous  reptile,  that  aimed  to 
plant  its  fangs  in  my  vitals,  I  at  length  throt- 
tled ;  and,  in  dreary  apathetic  despair,  held 
thus  at  arm's  lengtli  till  my  strained  sinews 
could  serve  no  longer.  They  slackened,  failed, 
the  creature  writhed  from  my  powerless  grasp, 
aud  I  awaited  the  fatal  spring  motionless,  the 
cold  ooze  laving  my  terror-bound  frame  from 
head  to  foot !  Then  at  last  I  found  myself 
gasping  with  rapid  iteration — "Deliver  U3 
from  evil !  Deliver  us  from  evil  I" — not  as  an 
intelligent  petition,  but  moved  by  the  world- 
old  idea  of  a  spell  to  blast  the  hideous  monster. 

I  heaved  a  long  sigh  of  relief  when  a  light, 
streaming  about  me,  emboldened  me  to  open 
my  eyes,  and  revealed,  not  the  narrow  valley 
aud  the  hateful  nightmare  demons,  but  my  own 
snug  bedroom  and  the  comfortable  figure  of 
Mrs.  Miller  st.anding  near  the  foot  of  my  beJ, 
with  the  lamp  that  had  served  as  so  valuable 
an  auxiliary  to  my  cabalistic  .adjuration  1 

"She's  got  the  fever,  poor  thing!  and  has 
been  trying  to  write  to  some  of  you,"  I  heard 
Mrs.  Miller  articulate,  in  a  half  whisper. 

It  has  never  been  my  wont  to  count  greatly 
npon  special  providences,  though  my  life  has 
been  occasionally  marked  by  coincidences  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  be  suggestive  of  such  inter- 
position. Among  these  it  was  not  the  least  ' 
remarkable  that  now,  prostrated  with  fever,  and 
in  utmost  need  of  sympathy  aud  care,  as  I 
turned  my  poor  tortured  head  in  obedience  to 
Mrs.  Miller's  eyes  and  voice,  the  dear,  f.amiliar 
form  of  .■\unt  Relie  met  my  bewildered  gaze. 
Was  I  still  dreaming  ?    .K  blessed  change,  then, 
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I  thought.  But  she  saw  my  glauce  of  recogni- 
tion, and  bent  over  to  embrace  me.  Kemiuded 
of  the  lurking  infection,  I  put  her  aside  feebly, 
with  a  scarce  audible  murmur — 

"  The  fever,  the  fever  1  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,  but  why  did  you  come  to  take  it  ?" 

It  was  better  than  medicine  to  hear  the  cheery 
voice  of  Aunt  Relie,  as,  heedless  of  my  prohi- 
bition, she  touched  her  lips  to  mine. 

"  Fie  I  child,  I  never  take  fevers,  and  I'm 
not  sure  that  you  do ;  a  body  may  be  sick 
■without  going  to  that  trouble,  I  fancy.  Do 
you  know  of  any  good  Doctor  hereabouts,  my 
friend?" 

"Mrs.  Miller,  aunt,"  I  said;  "and  this  is 
Aunt  Greystone  ;  our  good,  kind,  Aunt  Relie, 
Mrs.  Miller!" 

"  Glad  to  see  her,  I  'm  sure  ;  and  if  you  say 
so,  ma  'am,  I  '11  send  for  the  Doctor,  though 
some  thinks  him  good  and  some  not." 

"  I  'm  obliged  to  you,  we  '11  try  him,"  was 
the  reply. 

"I  '11  send  Fernando,  right  away,  then." 

She  motioned  Aunt  Relie  to  follow  lier  as 
she  passed  hastily  out  of  the  door,  which, 
however,  being  left  ajar,  the  words  came  to 
me  with  nearly  as  much  distinctness  as  if  the 
speakers  had  remained  in  the  room. 

"  She 's  got  the  fever,  plain  enough  ;  and  if 
you  don't  want  to  catch  it,  I  '11  tell  you  what 
you  must  do.  I  've  worn  it  ever  since  the  fever 
come  about,  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch,  right 
on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  cut  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart,  they  say  ;  though  I  tell  'em  that 's  a 
notion,"  and  a  faint  laugh  echoed  in  the  outer 
Toom.  "  I  don't  s'pose  you  've  got  any  of  the 
Burgundy  with  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  aunt,  "but  perhaps  you'll  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  some  ;"  the  demure  mis- 
chief of  the  hint  was  as  plain  to  me  as  if  I  had 
bjrti  present. 

"  La  I  yes,  I  '11  fix  yon  one  just  like  mine. 
Folks  wore  'em  when  the  cholera  was  about, 
m.^y  be  you  remember  ?  I  don't  know  's  there 's 
anything  in  it,  but  them  that  wore  'em  didn't 
have  the  cholera.  Miss  Heath's  pretty  sick,  I 
reckon." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  wear  it,  aunt  ?"  I  asked. 

"The  plaster?     You  heard  us,  then.     Well, 

■  I   don't   know  ;    your   neighbor,   here,  plainly 

thinks  well  of  it.     I  should  not  wonder  if  it 

should  come,  heart-shaped,  after  all,  but  as  to 

wearing  it,  what  do  you  advise?" 

"Ah!  you  are  laughing  in  your  sleeves  at 
ns  both.  To  say  the  truth,  I  don't  believe  you 
are  frightened  enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 


Poor  Mrs.  Miller  has  been  most  desperately 
frightened." 

"  I  see — she  would  have  been  a  poor  depend- 
ence. How  fortunate  that  I  have  come  to  nurse 
you,  and  to-night,  too?" 

"  It  seems  almost  as  though  yon  must  have 
known  of  my  illness  ;  but  that  could  not  be ; 
no  one  knew,  no  one  could  know  !" 

"  Whist,  child  !  One  knew,  and  He  has  more 
ways  of  giving  information  than  by  word  of 
mouth.  I  've  had  it  on  my  mind,  these  two 
days,  that  I  must  come  and  look  you  up.  I 
should  have  started  in  the  morning,  only  for 
the  rain  ;  but  J  could  stand  it  no  longer  ;  rain 
or  no  rain,  I  was  not  to  be  put  off  another  d.ay, 
and  took  the  cars  in  the  afternoon,  getting 
here,  as  you  see,  after  dark  ;  I  had  no  trouble, 
though.  But  where  is  Comfort  ?  I  had  no 
thought  of  finding  you  alone." 

I  explained,  in  few  words,  for  it  was  becom- 
ing extremely  difficult  to  talk. 

"  Ah  !  you  runaway  !  Why  didn  "t  yon  come 
and  see  us,  as  we  bade  yon  ?  Everybody  thought 
you  had  ;  and  no  wonder,  it  is  what  you  ought 
to  have  done.  We  had  letters  and  messages 
for  you,  again  and  again,  and  inferred,  natu- 
rally, that  you  were  on  your  way  to  us,  by 
some  circuitous  route.  But  no,  and  so  I  wrote, 
at  last,  to  inquire  into  the  mystery.  I  fancy 
it  was  a  revelation  to  them  at  Robinton.  They 
had  been  thinking  you  with  us,  all  the  while, 
and  were  quite  at  a  loss  in  trying  to  locate  you 
elsewhere.  Finally,  putting  this  and  that  to- 
gether, for  I  gathered  a  few  hints  from  other 
quarters,  as  well  as  from  Mrs.  Heath's  reply 
to  my  note,  I  guessed  how  it  might  be,  and 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
come  and  scold  you.  And  now  that  my  mind 
is  relieved,  I  'm  going  to  try  if  I  can  make 
you  more  comfortable.  What  could  you  be 
doing  with  these  papers  !  fidgeting  your  poor 
brain  to  death  I  I  '11  burn  them  all  up,  by  your 
leave." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  to  her  evident  amazement. 

"  Of  course  not !  I  did  not  mean  it." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  better  not,  quite  yet," 
I  said,  wearily.  "  I  had  been  writing  to  Aunt 
Lyle  !  I  don't  know  what  became  of  the  letter. 
It  made  me  faint,  I  think." 

"To  be  sure!  writing  when  one  is  down 
with  a — but  come,  I  've  hopes  of  you,  since 
you  haven 't  blotted  us  out,  altogether.  Here 's 
the  letter ;  I  '11  add  a  word,  in  the  morning, 
and  send  it.  There,  I  think  yon  will  be  more 
comfortable  now,  and  we  must  stop  chattering, 
or  you  will  be  blinded  and  deafened." 

"Only  this;"  I  said,  "that  letter  contains 
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the  proof  that  the  Oreystone  mortgage  was 
fully  cleared  off,  before  the  death  of  Thane's 
father." 

"  Ah  I  we  thnnght  it  very  unaccountable 
that  receipt  should  be  missing."' 

"  We  all  thought  it  so,  and  I  found  it, 
str.ingely  enough,  among  these  papers.  It 
was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  inclose  it  to 
aunt  ;  but  I  got  through  with  it,  for  I  thought, 
indeed,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  I  should 
get  well  again." 

"  But  you  wili  get  well  again,  only  yon  must 
not  talk ;  I  'm  glad  you  told  me  this,  liowever. 
I  '11  take  care  of  the  paper.  What  right  had 
it  to  hide  away,  in  this  manner,  to  worry  you 
now?" 

"Oh,  it  made  me  so  gl.ad  to  find  it.  Aunt 
Relie  I  You  can't  think  liow  it  has  all  troubled 
me!"  and  a  few  tears  found  their  way  down 
jiiy  burning  cheeks. 

My  kind  nurse  quietly  bathed  them  away,  as 
she  comforted  my  throbbing  temples  with  some 
eoothiug  lotion,  and  gave  uie  cooling  drink. 
Aunt  Kelie  had  the  faculty,  most  grateful  to 
invalid?,  of  anticipating  wants,  and  of  availing 
herself  of  the  materials  at  hand  to  supply 
them,  without  the  tormenting  prelude  of  a 
round  of  questions.  I  dropped  into  her  gentle 
care  as  trustingly,  and  as  completely,  as  an 
infant  into  its  mother's  arms  ;  and  if  for  the 
succeeding  week  I  had  anything  like  a  dis- 
tinct individuality,  it  was  chiefly  useful  for 
suffering. 

Notwithstanding  the  assistance  that  came  to 
her  in  a  variety  of  ways,  through  Jlrs.  Miller 


and  other  tlioughtful  neighbors,  my  good,  pa- 
tient, indefatigable  nurse  must  have  had  aweary 
time  ;  and  I  dreaded,  not  without  reason,  lest 
the  ceaseless  labor,  ami  confinement  in  an  in- 
fectious atmosphere,  might  prove  too  much  for 
even  the  courage  and  endurance  of  her  brave 
nature. 

And  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  record  here 
that  the  magical  plaster,  duly  prepared,  with 
the  most  approved  configuration,  was  quietly 
consigned  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  cupboard, 
where,  as  Aunt  Relie  gravely  assured  Mrs. 
Miller,  when  the  term  of  danger  was  fairly 
over,  it  had,  doubtless,  put  forth  all  its  potency, 
since  we  had  been  borne  safely  through. 

I,  on  my  part,  was  free  to  confess,  that, 
altliouch  the  charm  lay  thus  aside,  the  magic 
inliuence  seemed  to  hover  about  Aunt  Relie, 
not  only  protecting  herself,  but  restoring  her 
charge.  • 

Supervening,  as  it  did,  upon  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  the  friendly  and  affectionate 
Comfort,  the  loving  self-denial  of  this  good 
woman,  between  whom  and  myself  there  w.is 
no  natural  bond  save  that  of  a  common  hu- 
manity, went  far  to  reclaim  me  from  a  gloomy 
spirit  of  doubting  and  repining.  It  was  much, 
that  I  had  reasoned  myself  into  compliance #ni'. 
reconcilement  ;  greatly  more  and  better,  tha^* 
there  had  been  added  the  experience  which 
might,  in  some  manner,  re-establish  the  faith 
of  the  lieart.  I  needed  this  lesson  of  pure, 
disinterested  affection.  Happily,  it  was  not 
unappreciated. 

^Coaclasion  next  muulh.) 
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Wk  were  at  Niagara,  spending  a  few  summer 
weeks,  cousin  Rebecca  and  I.  Brother  Ralph 
h.ad  left  his  patients  for  a  few  days,  and  come 
down  with  us  and  made  nil  arrangements  for 
our  stay  at  the  International,  and  had  returned 
home  again  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ashbnrn, 
where  he  resided,  could  ill  spare  him  for  a 
day,  even — and  we,  Rebecca  and  I,  hail  made 
np  our  minds  to  stay  until  we  wearied  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  Niagara. 

After  Ralph  had  gone,  we  settled  ourselves 
comfortably  down,  and  surveyed  our  rooms 
with  satisfaction.  They  were  on  the  second 
flight  and  across  the  hall  from  the  hotel  parlors, 
a  parlor,  with  sleeping  room  adjoining.  Our 
parlors  had  four  large  windows,  the  rear  one 
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looking  toward  the  falls.  The  sofa,  tete-d-tSle, 
easy  chairs,  dark,  rich  carpet,  and  heavy  cur- 
tains, just  suited  our  tastes  ;  and  thus  we  were 
pleasantly  situated. 

Ralph  had  just  left  us,  taking  the  night  train 
home  ;  and  Rebecca  and  I,  after  seeing  him 
off,  concluded,  as  the  night  was  so  beautiful, 
that  we  w  juld  visit  the  falls  by  moonlight,  and 
so  we  turned  our  steps  thitherward. 

It  was  a  lovely  night  of  summer;  and,  save 
the  roar  of  the  mighty  torrent  which  deepened 
in  our  ears  as  we  drew  nearer,  no  sound  was 
heard.  Silently  clasping  each  other's  hand, 
we  stood  on  the  brink  of  those  surging,  hurry- 
ing waters — those  waters,  rushing  onward, 
ever  onward — harrying,  leaping,  pressing  for- 
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ward,  as  if  eager  to  measure  the  height  of 
that  mighty  chasm,  then  sending  back  to  us 
wreaths  of  mist,  as  if  telling  us  that  life  was 
hut  a  vapor  and  they  had  made  the  last  final 
leap  into  that  Unknown  World  beyond.  Thus 
we  stood,  motionless  and  speechless,  for  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  before  us  crushed  all 
expression  iuto  silence.  The  mist  came  up, 
wreathing  about  us  as  a  bridal  veil,  soft  and 
fleecy.  The  hoarse-voiced  waters  sang  us  iuto 
forgetfulness  of  self,  and  standing  thus,  we 
seemed  like  two  statutes,  placed  there  on  the 
brink,  silent,  pulseless.  The  young  moon 
came  out  and  smiled  on  us,  silvering  our  gar- 
ments ;  aud  the  stars  came  forth  one  by  one  as 
if  they,  too,  would  look  on  the  scene  below. 

"  Ladies,"  a  deep-toned  voice  sounded  close 
beside  us,  and  a  tall  manly  form  came  forward 
from  out  the  shadow  into  the  moonlight, "  are 
you  not  fully  repaid  to-night  for  your  walk 
hither?" 

"Indeed,  sir,  we  are  a  thousand  times!" 
said  I,  bowing  coolly,  for  I  did  nut  like  the  in- 
terruption— and,  taking  Rebecca's  arm,  was 
moving  away,  when  she  whispered  liastily— 

"Stay;  it  is  he  I  I  cannot  go  yet!"  and, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  I  paused. 

"  Kebecca,"  said  that  deep  voice,  in  accents 
low  and  thrilling,  "  this  is  happiness  indeed,  to 
meet  you  here;"  and  then,  speaking  louder, 
"Ladies,  the  night  air  is  growing  damp — this 
mist  is  almost  rain — and,  look  you,  your  gar- 
ments are  completely  saturated  !  Allow  me  to 
accompany  you  to  your  hotel  I"  and  saying 
this  he  offered  each  an  arm. 

It  was  true,  standing  there,  as  we  had  for  so 
long  a  time,  noting  nothing  hut  the  sublimity 
of  the  scene  before  us,  we  hiid  entirely  forgotten 
that  we  were  human,  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Nature.  Our  light  thin  shawls  were  damp 
and  clinging  to  us,  and  our  thin  summer  dresses 
drenched  with  the  spray. 

"Bella,"  cousin  Rebecca's  voice  trembled  a 
little,  "  this  is  Mr.  Leusenlierg,  whom  I  met 
last  summer  while  at  Nahant;"  then  turning 
to  him  she  continued,  "this  is  my  cousin, 
Bella  Rutledge,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak,  aud  with  whom  I  make  my  home." 

"  1  am  very  happy  to  meet  Miss  Bella,  and 
if  she  will  allow,  will  prove  it  by  hurrying  her 
away  from  this  damp  and  vapor  to  a  place 
more  suited  to  her  health,  if  not  so  soul- 
absorbing,"  spake  that  voice;  and,  bowing 
low,  he  again  offered  me  his  arm  which  I  had 
not  taken  at  first.  As  we  returned  back  to  our 
hotel,  treading  upon  the  dewy  green  as  upon 
a  carpet  of  stars,  we  learned  that  he,  too,  was 


stopping  there  for  a  few  weeks ;  and,  as  he 
bade  us  good  night  at  the  door  of  our  room, 
we  did  not  refuse  the  wish  he  expressed  to 
call  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  early  on  the  morrow  when  the  bell 
boy  brought  up  a  card  with  "  Norman  Leusen- 
berg,"  written  in  strong  bold  characters  upon 
it.  How  like  him  they  looked,  as  I  had  seen 
him  the  previous  evening  standing  before  us 
in  the  moonlight.  Looking  toward  Rebecca  to 
catch  her  wishes,  I  signed  to  the  boy  to  show 
the  gentleman  up— and  so  he  came.  As  1  sit 
to-night  in  the  twilight,  and  weep  for  the  joys 
of  other  days,  and  for  my  lost  Rebecca — I  can- 
not help  the  wish  that  Norman  Leuseuberg  had 
never  crossed  that  threshold  ;  but,  it  has  been 
— the  seal  was  on  Rebecca,  and  she  went  forth 
blindly,  trustingly,  but  purely,  as  God  is  my 
witness,  to  her  fate  ;  and  I,  who  was  then  older 
and  more  used  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  I  was 
deceived,  and  thought  he  was  what  he  seemed. 

Three  weeks  went  by,  weeks  fraught  with 
pleasure  to  me,  and  love  to  Rebecca.  I  saw  it 
all — how  she  loved  him — and  he — I  could  have 
sworn  the7i  that  he  worshipped  her.  Was  lie 
not  with  her  iu  all  our  walks  ?  looking  into  lier 
eyes  ?  telling  her  of  the  beauty  of  his  home  iu 
the  sunny  South,  and  of  his  happiness  there 
when  she  would  be  by  his  side  ?  of  his  mother 
and  sister  there,  who  would  learn  to  love  her 
for  his  sake  ?  for,  said  he  one  day,  sitting  on  a 
seat  under  the  large  trees,  "  my  mother  is  a 
prond  dame,  who  would  wed  me  to  rank  and 
wealth,  caring  little  for  love." 

It  was  the  -evening  preceding  our  taking 
leave  of  Niagara.  Brother  Ralph  had  come 
the  day  before  to  take  us  home,  as  I  had  written 

him  that  the  N 's  had  not  been  there  as 

they  intended,  being  detained  by  sickness.  We 
were  to  walk  out  and  take  a  last  look  of  the 
falls  by  moonlight.  Norman  Leusenberg  had 
been  with  us  most  of  the  day.  I  had  asked 
Ralph  how  he  liked  him — and  he  made 
answer — 

"Bella,  he  seems  like  a  perfect  gentleman, 
but  still  there  is  a  look  which  I  do  not  like. 
He  may  be  good  and  honorable — we  cannot 
telh" 

"I  pray  he  may  be — for  Rebecca's  sake  I" 
exclaimed  I,  "  for  I  know  that  she  loves  him — 
and  he — yes,  he  adores  her." 

"Well,  my  dear  sister,"  exclaimed  Ralph, 
laughing,  "  one  would  think  you  were  the  one 
who  adored  him,"  but  turning  as  Rebecca  came 
in  from  the  other  room — "Well,  Rebecca — think 
you  you  can  leave  this  beautiful  place  with- 
out regret  to-morrow  ?    Will  your  thoughts  be  I 
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lioniewarJ  or  backward — eli,  Rebecca  I"  laugh- 
ing. But  Rebecca,  save  by  a  blusli,  bad  uot 
time  to  auswer,  for  just  then  came  a  rap  at 
the  door,  aud  to  Ualph's  "  Come  iu  I"  Normau 
I.euseuberg  appeared — and,  bowing  politely  to 
Ralph,  lower  to  me,  and  still  lower  to  Rebecca, 
seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Leuseuberg,  we  are  just  thinking 
of  going  ont  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  Niagara  ; 
will  j-ou  not  join  us?"  said  Ralph. 

"Indeed  I  should  be  most  happy  to,  if  it 
■were  not  for  a  prior  engagement ;  but  yonr 
cousin  Rebecca  has  but  just  said  that  she  would 
take  a  short  ride  with  me,  and,  as  the  carriage 
U  alrcaily  at  the  door,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
send  it  away  unoccupied.  What  say  you,  Miss 
Rebecca  1" 

Rebecca  smiled  and  turned  to  me  for  an 
answer,  and  I — oh,  could  I  have  foreseeu  then! 
But  I  did  not,  and  m.ide  answer: — 

"Go  and  ride,  Rebecca;  Ralph  and  I  will 
enjoy  our  walk,  aud  find  you  here  on  our  re- 
turn." And  30  she  left  us,  and  Ralph  aud  I 
went  ont  for  our  parting  look  at  the  Falls. 

Ralph  and  I  returned  to  the  hotel  after  an 
absence  of  some  two  hours.  We  had  stayed 
longer  than  we  intended,  for  we  had  much 
to  talk  of.  Ralph  had  told  me  of  his  love  for 
the  fair  Mary  Warner,  the  daughter  of  the  old 
physician  with  whom  he  had  studied,  and  of 
its  return  ;  and  that  iu  the  coming  September 
she  was  to  be  his  bride  ;  and,  listening  there  iu 
the  soft  moonlight,  I  had  wondered  if  such 
happiness  would  ever  come  to  me.  There  were 
changes  to  be  made,  and  Ralph  and  I  talked 
of  them.  Hitherto  I  had  kept  house  for  Ralph, 
since  the  death  of  our  mother,  three  years  be- 
fore. Our  father  had  died  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, aud  we  remembered  liim  only  as  a  dream. 
Cousin  Rebecca  had  dwelt  with  us  for  two 
years,  since  the  death  of  her  widowed  mother. 
She  was  just  eutering  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
was  a  perfect  child  of  nature,  careless  and  free. 
The  music  of  her  ringing  laugh  was  joy  to  us 
■in  our  saddened  home,  and  she  was  bound  to 
onr  hearts  with  a  golden  chain  of  light  and 
love.  There  was  sunlight  in  her  laughing  blue 
eyes  and  the  wave  of  her  golden  hair.  Her 
petite  figure  was  like  that  of  a  sylph,  so  light 
aud  graceful,  aud  Ralph  and  I  loved  her  as  a 
aister. 

After  listening  to  Ralph  and  his  new-found 
happiness,  I  said:  "Well,  brother  Ralph,  I 
ghall  soon  be  left  alone,  I  plainly  see,  if  I  do 
not  make  haste  to  try  my  luck  at  love-making. 
Ton  and  Rebecoa  will  soon  be  lost  to  me,  and 
then—" 


"Kot  80,  dear  sister,"  interrupted  Ralph; 
"  1  fear  Edwin  Lathrop  will  have  a  word  to  say 
about  a  certain  relative  of  mine  before  long. 
Ah,  I  have  called  a  tell-tale  blush  to  your  cheek, 
have  I  f  Well,  dear  Bella,  you  could  uot  have 
chosen  a  better  guide  for  your  life  hnppiness 
than  Kdwiu,  for  he  is  nil  nobleness.  But  about 
Rebecca ;  somehow  my  heart  misgives  mo 
while  thinking  of  this  admirer  of  hers,  lie  has 
all  the  polish  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  yet 
there  is  a  look  In  the  eyes  I  do  not  like.  But 
I  hope  my  fears  are  without  foundation,  Bella ; 
I  may  be  suspicious." 

"Yes,  Ralph,"  I  said,  "he  necmg  all  that 
one  could  wish,  and  I  trust  we  are  not  deceived!" 
But,  somehow,  as  I  Bpoke,  a  fear  came  to  my 
heart  that  I  could  not  banish,  aud  I  said,  ris- 
ing ;  "  Come,  Ralph,  we  had  better  go  in  now. 
Rebecca  is  probably  waiting  for  us,  and  will 
think  we  are  long  absent."  And,  taking  Ralph's 
arm,  we  returned  to  the  hotel. 

As  I  opened  the  door  of  our  parlor,  no  light 
greeted  us  save  that  of  the  moon  coming  in  at 
the  open  window  and  laying  across  the  floor 
like  bars  of  silver.     I  said  to  Raljih  : — 

"Rebecca  has  not  yet  returned;  she  stay3 
ajVay  a  long  time,  for  it  is  late." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Ralph,  "they  liave  been 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  night  to  prolong 
their  ride  longer  than  they  intended."  But  I 
could  see  that,  even  as  he  spoke,  there  was 
anxiety  in  his  looks,  and  I  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh,  Ralph,  my  brother,  I  have  done  wrong 
in  allowing  this  acquaintance  to  progress  thus 
far  without  knowing  more  of  ICorman  Leuseu- 
berg !  But  yet  he  seemed  so  noble  that  I  could 
not  doubt  him.  We  will  wait  awhile,  my  bro- 
ther ;  they  will  soon  return." 

But  an  hour  went  by,  and  yet  another,  and 
they  returned  not ;  then  our  fears  were  fully 
aroused,  and  Ralph,  ringing  for  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel,  inquired  of  him  concerning  the 
character  of  Norman  Leusenberg.  What  was 
our  consternation  and  alarm  on  finding  that  he 
had  hired  a  carriage  for  the  next  town,  and  had 
settled  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  saying  that  he 
should  not  again  return,  and  that  he  had  sent 
his  travelling  trunks  on  before  in  the  morning 
train. 

"Oh,  Ralph,  Ralph,  she  is  gone!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "She  will  not  return  to  us  I"  And 
I  threw  myself  in  an  agony  of  grief  oB  my  bro- 
ther's shoulder. 

"What  Is  it,  madam  I  Who  has  gonef" 
inquired  the  landlord,  turning  to  my  brother 
as  he  saw  my  agitation. 

"The  young  lady  who  has  been  stopping 
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with  my  sister — Miss  Story,"  said  Ralph,  calm- 
ly. "  She  has  gone  with  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Leusenberg,  and  I  do  not  think  but  what  she 
intended  to  return,  as  she  said  nothing  to  us 
about  remaining  away.  But  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued, "perhaps  she  did  think  of  leaving  with 
him  :  we  will  look  in  her  room.  Perhaps  she 
has  left  some  word,  for  she  would  not  have  left 
us  in  this  manner!"  And,  taking  a  light,  he 
entered  the  room  which  Rebecca  and  I  had 
occupied  together. 

Following  him  with  the  landlord,  I  saw  him 
take  a  folded  note  from  the  dressing-table,  and, 
as  he  re.id,  he  exclaimed  with  pale  f.ice  as  he 
caught  my  tearful  eyes  : — 

"Yes,  she  has  left  us,  sister,  as  the  wife  of 
this  Leusenberg  !  Slie  has  gone  from  us,  and 
she  tells  us  she  is  happy." 

"But  why,"  [  exclaimed,  interrupting  him, 
"  why  did  she  leave  us  thus  f  why  steal  forth 
at  night  like  a  guilty  thing?  We  would  not 
liave  opposed  her  choice,  and  she  should  have 
trusted  in  our  love.  Oh,  Ralph,  have  we  not 
always  loved  her  ?" — and  I  burst  into  a  passion- 
ate fit  of  weeping ;  but,  as  looking  tip  again,  I 
saw  his  pale,  compressed  lips  and  tl.ashing  eyes, 
I  restrained  myself,  and,  going  up  to  him,  said, 
softly:  "  Judgis  her  not  harshly  ;  he  must  have 
over-persuaded  her,  brother  Ralph.  We  will 
not  condemn  her  yet.  Let  me  see  the  note." 
And,  taking  it,  I  read : — 

Dearest  Bella  axd  Ralph  :  Will  you  for- 
give me  for  the  step  I  am  about  to  take  f  My 
heart's  happiness  is  in  question.  I  love  Nor- 
man Leusenberg  ;  I  have  loved  him  since  I  met 
him  last  summer  at  Nahant.  Oh,  Bella,  you 
must  have  known  that  I  have  loved  him  long, 
and  that  he  loves  me  as  I  have  always  wished 
to  be  loved !  Yet  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  public  union.  His  mother  is  proud, 
as  you  remember,  Bella,  he  told  us  one  day, 
sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  trees  in  the 
garden  above  the  Falls.  His  mother  is  proud, 
and  would  disinherit  him  if  she  knew  of  his 
love  for  me,  a  poor  girl.  She  wishes  him  to 
marry  his  cousin  at  the  South,  who  is  beautiful 
and  wealthy ;  but  he  does  not  care  for  her. 
Bella,  blame  me  not ;  I  shall,  I  must  be  happy 
in  his  love,  for  I  should  be  miserable  without 
it!  Yet  at  leaving  you  and  Ralph  my  heart 
cries  out  that  you  will  miss  me,  that  Rebecca, 
the  wild,  wayward  child,  had  taken  a  strong 
hold  upon  your  hearts.  But  I  shall  come  back 
to  you  yet,  Bella  and  Ralph,  in  the  coming 
summer.  Norman  says  that  by-and-by  his 
mother's  pride  will  give  way,  after  she  has 


looked  on  his  bride  ;  and  I  trust  it  will,  for  the 
happiness  of  us  all. 

Good-by,  and  God  bless  you  both  !  Pray 
always  for  your  loving  Rebecca. 

I  finished  reading,  and  gave  the  letter  back 
to  Ralph,  saying,  calmly  turning  to  the  pro- 
prietor— 

"She  has  gone  to  be  married,  and  this  is  a 
surprise  to  us — but  she  will  return  soon." 

"Yes,"  said  Ralph,  and  then  continued, 
"you  need  not  mentiou  this  affair  to  any  one, 
as  it  would  only  create  gossip,  and  the  lady 
and  gentleman  will  soon  return  to  us  after 
their  romantic  freak." 

"Oh,  no,  certainly  not  I"  said  the  landlord; 
"we  have  frequent  occurrences  of  the  kind, 
and  they  always  end  happily  ;  a  hotel  is  often 
the  scene  of  such  affairs — but,  sir,"  looking  at 
his  watch,  "I  believe  you  were  to  leave  in  the 
first  train,  it  wants  but  a  few  hours  of  that  time 
now;  your  sister  had  better  seek  rest,  now," 
and,  so  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

With  a  sad  heart  I  completed  my  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  ;  and  when  the  early  morning 
train  bore  us  homeward,  the  weight  at  my 
heart  grew  heavier,  but  looking  at  Ralph's 
saddened  countenance,  I  labored  for  calmness 
for  his  sake. 

The  months  went  past.  Golden  September 
came,  and  Mary  Warner  came  to  Ashburn  to 
dwell  with  us  as  the  bride  of  my  brother  Ralph, 
and  help  fill  the  void  in  our  hearts  caused  by 
our  lost  Rebecca. 

We  were  all  happy,  save  when  the  thought 
of  Rebecca  came  to  us  ;  we  had  heard  notliing 
from  her  since  she  left  us,  and  we  could  not 
think  all  was  with  her  as  it  should  be ;  and 
yet,  she  miijht  be  happy — for  Rebecca  was  a 
strange,  w.iyward  being — and  she  would  per- 
h.ips  keep  silence,  wishing  to  happily  surprise 
us  at  some  time  not  far  distant ;  and  so  the 
months  glided  on,  and  we  hoped  and  waited 
for  her  to  return  to  us. 

There  came  a  new  happiness  to  me  in  the 
golden  autumn  days,  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
was  beloved  by  a  noble,  true  heart — that  of 
Edwin  Lathrop,  the  young  minister  in  Ash- 
burn ;  and  when  the  budding  spring  time  came 
we  were  to  be  married,  and  I  to  leave  my 
brother's  home  and  dwell  at  the  parsonage. 

In  the  early  spring  we  were  married  ;  and  I 
was  happy  as  the  wife  of  Edwin  L.atbrop.  He 
was  the  idol  of  all  in  his  society,  and  I,  his 
wife,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  worship. 
That  summer  was  a  pleasant  and  happy  one. 
Ralph  and   his   Mary  living  near  us,  made  it 
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altuoxt  complete ;  bat  tliere  was  yet  a  chord 
iu  the  goKleu  harp  of  my  happiness,  which, 
when  it  was  touched,  gave  out  a  sad  wail — 
twas  the  thought  of  our  lost  Kebecca.  Noth- 
ing had  been  beard  from  her.  The  long  winter 
had  passed,  with  its  icy  breath,  and  snowy 
mantle ;  the  budding  spring  time  had  come 
and  gone,  the  violets  she  loved  so  well  to  gather 
had  been  plucked  by  other  hands,  the  long 
hazy  summer  days  in  which  she  had  roamed 
the  green  woods  and  rested  by  some  laughing 
Btream,  had  passed  and  yet  she  came  not  back, 
and  now  we  had  ceased  to  look  for  her  as  the 
time  she  had  set  for  her  return  went  by. 

With  the  long  summer  days  came  sickness 
to  Mary,  Ralph's  wife  ;  and  Ralph  prescribed 
diange  of  air  to  her,  and  also  to  Edwin,  my 
husband,  who  had  labored  too  hard  for  the  past 
year  in  his  parish,  so  that  his  health  had  suf- 
fered ;  and,  after  making  arrangements,  w« 
went  South  to  pass  the  winter.  We  travelled 
6lowly,  for  we  wished  to  view  everything  wor- 
diy  of  note.  We  sojourned  awhile  at  the 
Capitol,  and  then  in  Baltimore,  then  awhile  iu 
Virgini.i,  the  biith  place  of  Washington  ;  then, 
proc>-eding  southward  through  the  Carolin.as 
and  Georgia,  iu  January  we  were  by  the  warm 

waters  of   the  Gulf  Stream,  in   M ,  where 

we  were  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

I  said  to  Ralph  the  day  after  we  arrived — 
"  Here  is  the   home  of  Norman   Leusenberg. 

It  is  iu  this  city,  M ,  that  his  proud  mother 

dwells  ;  and  here  we  may  probably  hear  some- 
Uiing  of  Rebecca." 

But  the  days  went  by ;  and  although  we  be- 
came acquainteil  with  many,  yet  we  learned 
nothing  of  Rebecca.  We  learned  that,  about 
a,  year  before,  Norman  Leusenberg  and  his 
mother  had  sold  their  plantation,  and  house  in 
the  city,  and  gone,  no  one  knew  whither  ;  and 
Uiat  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Leusenberg,  residing  with 
them,  who  was  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy, 
had  also  gone  with  her — but  we  could  learn 
nothing  further.  A  few  days  before  we  were  to 
leave  M ,  Ralph  came  in,  s.iying — 

"  Well,  Mary  and  Bella,  would  you  like  to 
yisit  the  State  lusane  Asylum?  I  long  since 
received  an  invitation  from  one  of  the  physi- 
cians in  attendance  to  go  there,  and  he  thought 
perhaps  the  ladies  would  be  interested — what 
say  you  >" 

"Yes,  Ralph,  we  should  like  to  go,"  I  said, 
answering  for  Mary  and  myself,  "and  we  will 
be  ready  soon" — so  s.iying,  we  made  ready. 

When  we  all  stood  within  the  asylum, 
wandering  through  the  rooms  where  hundreds 
<rf  people  of  both  sexes  were  confined,  I  in- 


stinctively drew  near  Edwin,  for  never  before 
had  I  seen  people  bereft  of  reason.  "Come," 
said  the  physician  who  accompanied  us,  "there 
is  nothing  to  fear  ;  those  who  are  iu  this  room, 
we  consider  the  most  harmless,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  injure  an  insect."  But  I  clung 
closer  to  the  arm  of  Edwin,  for  I  was  awed  by 
the  looks  of  those  poor  creatures  around,  harm- 
less though  they  were. 

"Come,  Bella,  you  have  nothing  to  fear," 
said  my  husband  ;  and,  his  calm  tone  reassur- 
ing me,  I  left  his  side  for  an  instant.  "See," 
he  said,  speaking  to  me,  and  pointing  to  a 
woman  before  us,  .1  poor  old  creature  who  sat 
swaying  herself  back  and  forth,  moaning — 

"  Jamie,  Jamie,  my  poor  lost  Jamie  I  Why 
won't  you  come  back  to  your  old  mother  ?  my 
poor  boy !  They  say  yon  will  never  come 
again,  that  you  were  lost  in  the  blue  ocean  I 
in  the  beautiful  water  beside  which  you 
loved  to  pl.iy  so  well  —  oh,  Jamie,  Jamie  I 
it  can't  be  that  you  won't  come  back  to  your 
old  mother  again."  She  went  on  iu  a  sadder 
strain — "Ah,  yes,  I  remember,  you  went  to  sea, 
one  bright  sunny  day  in  April  I  The  birds 
were  singing  in  the  boughs  of  the  old  linden 
tree  by  ouf  cottage  door  I  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing bright  and  golden,  and  my  little  Jamie  went 
out  from  his  poor  old  mother,  with  strong 
heart  for  the  future,  but,  he  never  came  bach! 
ah,  no,  he  never  came  hack!  Two  lost  in  the 
deep,  deep,  waters — father  and  son,  husb.ind 
and  child  I  The  poor  old  woman's  all!"  and 
she  kept  on  muttering  to  herself  indistinctly. 

"That  is  the  way  she  goes  on  for  hours  at  a 
time,"  said  the  keeper.  "She  lost  her  hus- 
band and  son  at  sea,  and  it  affected  her  mind, 
as  you  see.  But  we  have  a  peculiar  case  here 
— that  of  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  of  about 
twenty  summers,  I  should  judge.  Her  brother 
placed  her  here  last  fall.  Her  friends  are  very 
wealthy,  and  she  has  every  luxury  that  we 
allow  the  patients.  She  will  have  it  that  she  is 
not  insane,  and  that  the  gentleman  who  brought 
her  here  is  not  her  brother,  hut  her  husband,  and 
that  he  placed  her  here  so  that  he  could  marry 
his  cousin,  who  is  beautiful  and  wealthy.  This 
is  the  hallucination  she  is  under.  One  would 
think,  looking  at  her,  that  she  were  as  sane  as 
you  are  this  minute,  sir,  or  your  wife" — look- 
ing at  me  as  I  listened.  "  She  is  perfectly  sane, 
on  every  other  subject,"  he  continued,  "but 
when  she  speaks  of  her  husband,  and  then  she 
entreats  us  to  let  her  go  to  him,  that  he  may 
not  perjure  himself  by  wedding  his  consin.  It 
would  cause  you  to  weep  and  wonder  at  this 
strange  disease." 
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"Let  us  see  her,"  I  said,  strangely  interested 
in  the  recital. 

"Yes,  come  this  way;  she  has  a  separate 
room,  and  does  not  mingle  with  those  around, 
for  her  brother  spares  no  expense  that  she  may 
be  comfortable,  if  not  happy." 

We  followed  him  to  a  room  opening  from  the 
large  one  which  we  had  just  left.  It  was  a 
large  parlor,  and  furnished  with  comfort  and 
even  elegance.  As  we  stood  at  the  door  before 
entering,  a  low,  sad  melody  came  from  the 
occupant  of  the  room.  It  was  a  song  Rebecca 
and  I  had  often  sung  together  in  our  rambles 
at  home,  sitting  by  the  margin  of  some  stream 
in  the  forest,  and  as  the  words  came  to  my  ears 
then,  I  involuntarily  placed  my  hand  upon  my 
heart  to  still  its  rapid  throbs.  We  entered, 
Ralph  and  Mary  first,  next  to  the  keeper,  and 
Edwin  and  I  following  close  behind.  I  caught 
sight  of  a  woman's  figure  sitting  in  the  shadow 
of  the  crimson  curtains.  At  the  sound  of  the 
opening  door  she  had  started  up,  and,  standing 
there  a  moment,  looked  wildly  at  Ralph,  and 
then,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  me,  she  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy,  crying:— 

"Ralph!  Bella!  come  at  last  to  deliver  me 
from  this  living  death  !  Oh,  my  God  I  I  thank 
Thee!  Thou  hast  heard  my  prayer  I"  And 
she  sank  fainting  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  our  lost  Rebecca,  whom  we  had  come 
to  deliver  fi-om  a  fate  worse  than  death  ;  and, 
as  she  revived,  we  learned  that  Norman  Leu- 
senberg,  having  become  tired  of  her  whom  he 
had  wedded  in  secret,  had  placed  her  there 
that  he  might  further  his  own  ambitious  de- 
signs ;  that  his  mother  had  refused  to  receive 
Rebecca  or  acknowledge  her  as  the  wife  of  her 
son  ;  and  that,  after  one  short  year  of  married 
life,  he  had  brought  her  to  the  asylum,  and 
probably  reported  the  story  of  her  death,  for  he 
had  now  gone  to  Europe  with  his  cousin,  whom 
she  supposed  he  would  wed. 

Ralph  explained  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
physician  and  keeper,  and  took  Rebecca  from 
the  asylum.  She  returned  with  us  to  our 
Northern  home,  a  sad  and  changed  person,  far 
different  from  the  happy,  girlish  Rebecca  of 
other  days. 

Slie  said  to  Ralph,  when  he  would  have  taken 
measures  to  bring  Norman  Leusenberg  to  jus- 
tice :  "No,  no,  Cousin  Ralph;  God  will  deal 
with  him!  Let  us  leave  him  to  His  justice. 
Much  as  I  have  suffered,  I  would  not  wish  harm 
to  befall  Norman  at  my  hands." 

And  so  Ralph  did  nothing ;  and  five  years 
•have  passed,  and  Rebecca  dwells  with  me  at 


the  parsonage,  learning  daily,  through  the 
teachings  of  my  husband,  to  find  the  peace 
and  happiness  "which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing," and  "which  cannot  be  taken  away." 
She  is  calm  and  quiet,  but  I  think  not  wholly 
unhappy  in  the  life  she  is  leading.  She  passes 
as  a  widow  among  the  people  of  my  husband's 
parish.  I  know  that  she  is  more  than  a  widow 
in  heart,  for  she  never  speaks  of  him  who  has 
caused  her  so  much  unhappiness. 

I  had  not  thought  to  ever  take  pen  in  hand 
again  to  add  aught  to  the  story  of  our  dear 
Rebecca's  lot.  But  it  seems  that  her  life  is 
not  to  flow  on  so  quietly  as  we  had  thought. 
Strange  are  the  dealings  of  Providence  ;  and 
Yery  tender  ofttimes  are  His  mercies!  The 
happiness  which  we  had  thought  lost  to  our 
Rebecca  has,  in  a  measure,  been  found  again. 
But  I  will  write  out  here  the  completion  to  this 
story,  which  seems  so  like  a  creation  of  romance 
we  often  meet  in  fiction. 

Another  year  has  passed  since  I  wrote  in  this 
journal,  and  five  years  since  Rebecca  came  to 
dwell  with  us. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  warm  day  in  October ; 
the  golden  light  of  the  western  sky  was  melting 
into  the  dull  gray  of  night.  We  were  all  at 
Ralph's,  passing  the  day — for  it  was  the  anni- 
versary of  tlie  birth  of  his  eldest  born,  little 
Rebecca,  and  he  had  celebrated  it  by  a  birt!> 
day  party.  Rebecca  and  I  were  gazing  from 
the  open  window,  watching  the  sun  sink  be- 
hind a  bank  of  gold,  and  the  gradual  settling 
down  of  the  gray  blue  sky  above,  until  the  last 
ray  of  light  had  disappeared  in  the  west.  I 
was  aroused  from  a  reverie  into  which  I  had 
fallen  by  a  startled  cry  from  Rebecca,  and  the 
next  moment  she  lay  senseless  on  the  carpet  at 
my  feet. 

"Edwin,  Edwin!"  I  exclaimed  to  my  hus- 
band, who  just  then  entered  the  room,  "Re- 
becca is  ill,  faint  I"  and  I  bent  over  her,  striving 
to  revive  her ;  but  before  Edwin  or  I  could 
raise  her  a  tall  form  sprang  in  at  the  open 
window,  and  the  strong  arms  of  a  stranger  were 
around  her,  and  his  voice  calling  her  tenderly 
by  name. 

"Rebecca,  0  Rebecca!"  he  cried;  and  in 
those  first  accents  I  knew  that  Norman  Leusen- 
berg was  before  us — "long  have  I  sought  you, 
for  these  weary  years,  and  note  shall  I  find  you 
at  last  but  to  lose  you  again  ?" — as  she  con- 
tinued inanimate.  "  O  my  God  !"  he  cried, 
"it  is  but  just  that  I  sliould  suffer,  /who 
created  all  tliis  misery  !  but  spare  her,  0  spare 
my  lost  Rebecca,  that  I  may  ask  her  pardon, 
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aD'l  tlieu  leave  lier  forever,  to  expiate  my  gin 
•lone  !" 

Ralph  and  Mary  liad  come  in,  and  stood 
gazing  on  this  scene — Ralph,  with  frowning 
Lroff  and  compressed  lips,  and  Mary,  wliite  and 
terrified  ;  hut  I  could  hear  it  no  longer,  and  I 
exclaimed,  going  up  to  him — 

"Have  you  not  already  wrung  this  poor 
heart  enough,  Norman  Leusenburg  ?"  pointing 
to  Rebecca  as  I  spoke.  "  Why  need  you  noic 
intrude  your  presence  here,  when  she  is  learn- 
ing peace  and  happiness  ?" 

"Oh,  woman,"  he  cried,  turning  to  tne, 
"you  have  loved!"  looking  at  my  husband, 
who  stood  at  my  side  ;  "  yes,  yon  love  now  I 
Can  you  not  pity  me  f  My  heart  is  true  to 
Rebecca,  my  first,  my  only  love,  though  I  have 
fonlly  wronged  her  I  God  knows  that  I  would 
have  made  our  marriage  public,  but  tho  pride 
of  my  mother  came  as  a  curse  between  us. 
She  it  was  who  first  broached  the  subject  of 
confining  her,  my  wife,  in  an  insane  asylum — 
that  I  might  be  free  I  And  I  did  it !  I  ask  no 
pardon  :  I  dare  not  I  It  is  I  who  am  the  mur- 
derer of  my  wife  I  My  mother  did  not  love  her, 
therefore  she  could  not  feel  as  I  did ;  I  was  the 
one  to  blame  !  For  four  years  I  have  sought 
her;  and  now,  must  I  find  her  but  to  hold  her 
to  my  heart  a  moment  and  then  lose  her  ? 

"I  did  not  marry  my  cousin,"  he  continued, 
"  for  I  could  not  commit  that  sin.  We  travelled 
in  Europe— my  mother,  my  cousin,  and  I — but 
I  returned  in  a  short  time  and  sought  Rebecca, 
to  find  her  gone,  none  knew  whither  !  Speak 
to  me,  Rebecca!"  as  she  continued  fearfully 
p.ale  and  still. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Rebecca  revived  ; 
and  then,  in  the  explanations  which  followed, 
Bhe  forgave  Norman  Leuscnberg  the  wrong  he 
had  done  her ;  and  though  Ralph  was  at  first 
disposed  not  to  grant  his  forgiveness,  yet  he 
could  not  withstand  the  entreaties  of  Rebecca. 
If  she,  the  injured  wife,  gave  her  pardon,  we 
Bhould  not  withhold  ours. 

The  sincere  penitence  of  Norman  Leosenberg 
also  has  moved  us  deeply,  lie  seems  a  changed 
man  ;  he  is,  I  know,  a  happy  man  to-day,  as  I 
See  him  from  the  window,  while  I  am  writing 
this,  walking  in  the  garden  below,  with  Rebecca 
leaning  on  his  arm — our  dear  Rebecca,  in  whose 
beautiful  face  beams  a  flush  of  the  happiness 
■which,  though  once  lost  (as  we  deemed),  has 
at  length  been  found  again,  to  continue,  I  trnst, 
through  all  time.  May  her  pure  teachings  also 
guide  the  erring,  but  repeutant  heart  of  Norman 
Leusenberg,  to  find  that  better  than  earthly 
happiness  which  shall  fit  him,  and  us  all,  for 


the  life  beyond  that  which  uow  is— even  the 
eternal  1 


A  FRENCH  SALON. 

What  is  a  salon  in  France  ?  And,  in  the  first 
place,  we  will  begin  our  answer  by  saying  what 
it  is  not.  It  is  not,  then,  and  the  word  does 
not  convey  to  French  ears  the  signification  of 
an  easy,  comfortable,  well  furnished,  well-cur- 
tained, and  well-carpeted  family  sitting-rooio, 
in  which  there  is  always  a  cheerful  fire  in  win- 
ter, and  open  windows  and  sunshine  in  summer, 
and  a  pleasant  "litter,"  more  or  less  elegant, 
of  ladies'  work,  books,  newspapers,  and  the 
newest  periodical  lying  about  on  snug  easy- 
chairs  and  sofas.  It  is  not,  in  short,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  room  in  which  the  members  of  the 
household  live  and  meet  as  a  matter  of  course 
every  day  of  their  lives  at  the  close  of  their 
more  active  occupations,  whether  of  business 
or  pleasure,  for  family  and  social  intercourse. 
A  French  salon  is  something  essentially  differ- 
ent from  all  this  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  said  of  it  that  the  leading  feature  and  Mea 
connected  with  it  are,  that  it  is  a  piice  de  re- 
ception. A  Frenchwoman  lives  in  her  bedroom 
or  her  boudoir  ;  she  receives  in  her  sulon  ;  and 
that  word  "receives"  gives  the  key  at  once 
both  to  the  use  and  external  character  and  de- 
corations of  the  place  to  which  it  so  specially 
applies.  The  phrase  is  of  universal  usage  and 
application,  and  descends  to  the  mouths  of  the 
very  humblest  classes  of  the  social  scale.  We 
once  had  a  female  cook  who  objected  to  her 
place  because  "her  kitchen  was  too  small." 
Why  ?  perhaps  you  will  ask.  Because  she  had 
not  sufficient  room  in  it  for  the  adequate  di-play 
of  her  culinary  ability,  and  was  afraid  of  her 
artistic  reputation  receiving  injury  in  conse- 
quence? Nothing  of  the  kind.  How  shall  I  re- 
ceive my  company  f  was  the  precise  form  of 
words  in  which  she  stated  her  objection  with 
great  naivete,  and  as  though  it  were  tho  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  her  to  say.  There 
was  not  room  enough  for  her  to  "  receive"  com- 
pany and  hold  a  soiree  when  the  labors  of  the 
day  were  over. 

But  let  us  reascend  again  to  the  salon  from  the 
kitchen,  into  which  latter  department  we  have 
only  dipped  for  a  moment  in  order  to  denioiv 
strate  the  universality  of  the  idea  of  a  recep- 
tion-room which  attaches  tothe  former.  A  salon, 
then,  in  France,  is  par  excellence  a  room  for  re- 
ception, where  one  receives  company,  and  which 
is  comparatively  little  used  at  other  times.  It 
exhibits,  therefore,  almost  always  that  degree 
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either  of  stiffness,  elegance,  or  grandeur,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  breeding,  taste,  and  position  of 
fortune  of  the  owners,  which  is  almost  incom- 
patible witli  the  free  and  easy  usages  of  family 
life  and  daily  habitation  of  our  own  drawing- 
rooms.  Books,  even  of  the  most  elegant  de- 
scription, are  altogether  out  of  place  ;  there  is, 
indeed,  nowhere  to  put  them  ;  nor  do  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  a  newspaper  lying 
about  in  such  a  place,  the  Journal  dcs  D^hats 
excepted,  perhaps,  ia  the  salons  of  some  illus- 
trious person.  The  French  salon  is  used  to 
receive  company,  and,  with  all  its  elegance, 
has  always,  more  or  less,  a  company  look.  The 
reception,  as  is  well  known,  takes  place  either 
iu  the  morning  or  the  evening ;  but  it  is  with 
tlie  latter  only,  or  tlie  soiree,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned at  this  moment. 

Tlie  re  are  a  great  variety  of  salons  in  Paris, 
the  different  types  of  wluoh  are  wonderfully 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  generally  to  be 
found  in  totally  opposite  quarters  of  the  town. 
There  is  the  literary  salon,  the  musical  salon, 
the  fashionable  salon,  the  political  salon,  tlie 
legitimate  salon  ;  but  with  respect  to  none  of 
these  is  it  an  easy  task,  in  such  a  city  as  Paris, 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  having  a  salon  at 
once  lleti  compost,  well  attended,  and  attractive. 
Much,  almost  everything,  indeed,  depends  upon 
the  lady  of  the  house  ;  but  to  "receive  well" 
is  recognized  as  a  peculiar  talent  iu  France  ;  it 
requires  what  the  French  designate  emphati- 
cally as  des  qualitis;  ami  people  say  of  the 
mistress  of  a  household  who  is  successful  in 
this  respect — "  She  receives  in  a  charming  man- 
ner," in  a  tone  as  if  they  were  paying  her  al- 
most the  highest  compliment  she  could  receive. 
What  these  qualifications  are  it  would  be  at 
once  too  long  and  extremely  difficult  precisely 
to  attempt  to  define,  and  we  prefer,  therefore, 
summing  them  up  in  that  universal  and  inex- 
plicable don'tcareishness,  which  stands  in  the 
stead  of  all  impossible  descriptions.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  without  them  your  salon 
soon  becomes  dull,  dreary,  and — word  more 
dreadful  than  any  other  to  French  ears — ennuy- 
eux — frequented  only  by  bores  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  all  other  doors  against  them. 
In  two  respects  only  will  we  venture  to  lay 
down  definitely  what  a  French  woman  need  not 
be,  and  what  she  must  needs  be,  in  order  to 
win  the  desired  success  :  she  need  not  be  jiretty, 
but  she  must  be  spiritucUe. 

One  is  rarely  bored  iu  France  by  young  ladies 
being  asked  and  sitting  down  to  play,  impromptu, 
one  of  those  pieces  which  Dr.  Johnsou  so  em- 
phatically wished  impossible. 


A  MOTHER'S  TRIAL. 

BY    MRS.    HARRIET    E.    FRASCIS. 

•"  Hi!  has  a  sinking  torn  !  Oh,  dear,  won't 
the  doctor  never  come  ?"  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
with  white  lips,  as  she  tried  to  force  a  little 
brandy  through  the  closed  month,  and  unfast- 
ened the  light  night-dress  to  feel  for  a  faint 
pulsing  of  his  heart. 

I  could  not  then  see  him  die,  my  pretty, 
pretty  baby  I  And  so  I  turned  away,  and 
sought  for  darkness  and  God. 

"  If  it  is  Thy  will,  spare  my  child,  my  pre- 
cious child  !  But  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  I" 
I  cried,  again  and  again,  amid  choking  sobs  and 
tears. 

"If  you  will  take  upon  yourself  the  guar- 
dianship and  responsibility  of  all  the  future 
life  of  your  babe,  independent  of  God's  fore- 
knowledge, he  will  be  spared,"  was  the  tempta- 
tion. 

"Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.  Heavenly 
Father,  for  Thou  seest  all  the  future  I"'  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Let  your  darling  one  die  ;  bury  the  little 
fingers  that  lie  on  your  bosom  each  night,  the 
soft  lips  that  kiss  your  cheek.  Never  hear  his 
cooing  voice,  sweeter  than  the  ring-dove's, 
and  the  merry  shout  of  glee  as  yon  come  in 
from  your  morning  walk  ;  the  lisping  voice, 
just  learning  to  say  'papa,'  and  the  steps  so 
soft  you  almost  hold  your  breath  to  catch  their 
sound  ;  bury  the  eyes  that  glance  back  your 
unfathomable  love." 

"Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done,"  came  moan- 
ing quickly  back,  as  if  human  love  was  over- 
powering faith,  and  soon  there  would  be  no 
strength  to  say  it. 

The  kind  physician  looked  up  sadly  as  I  en- 
tered the  room.  I  knew  it  all ;  there  was  no 
hope,  and  I  sat  down  by  the  nxirse  and  reached 
my  arms  for  my  baby.  She  laid  him  upon 
them,  and  I  smoothed  back  the  bright  golden 
ringlets  that  had  won  for  him  the  pet  name  of 
"Sunshine,"  and  laid  his  little  hand  once 
more  upon  my  neck.  His  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  long  eyelashes  rested  upon  his  cheek 
like  delicate  pencillings,  and  my  tears  fell  fast 
upon  them  as  I  leaned  over  him.  The  drops 
aroused  him,  and  he  looked  up  and  said, 
"  Mamma,  mamma."  A  faint  wan  smile  crept 
around  his  lips,  a  glance  of  love  welled  into  his 
clear,  bright  eyes,  and  then  a  spasm  of  pain,  a 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  and  it  was  all  over,  and  I 
had  a  baby,  no  more  to  die,  in  heaven  ! 

The  branches  of  the  maple  creaked  and 
moaned  against  the  house,  and  the  wind  rattled 
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the  casement  and  sung  dirges  up  tlie  broad 
staircase,  and  I  buried  my  head  in  the  pillows 
all  the  long,  dreary  night,  ,ind  sobbed — "Thy 
will,  0  Father  I  help  me  say  Thy  will  be  donel" 
I  wanted  my  baby  in  my  arms,  to  bend  down 
caressingly  and  whisper,  "Darling,  darling," 
and  kiss  liis  cheek,  and  feel  his  soft  fingers 
clasping  mine,  and  his  warm  breathing  on  my 
bosom,  and  I  could  not  shut  out  the  sight  of 
the  little  white-robed  form  lying  cold  and  still, 
all  alone  in  the  chill  parlor,  and  the  hands  and 
feet  lily-white,  iced  stitf  by  the  Kiver  of  Death. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  the  sunbeams 
peeped  into  the  window,  and  the  canary  sung 
his  blithest  song,  and  the  little  children  in  the 
lane  beyond  the  bridge  shouted  and  played  as 
merry  as  if  there  was  no  dying  in  the  world, 
and  it  all  came  mockingly  to  my  aching  heart. 
I  wanted  to  get  away,  and  I  opened  the  dark- 
ened parlor  and  laid  my  cheek  against  the 
cold  cheek  of  my  baby.  The  curls  lay  in 
golden  coils  all  around  his  white  forehead,  and 
the  blue  veins  seemed  to  flow  as  gently  as  ever 
tinder  the  clear  skin,  and  a  pleas.ant  surprised 
smile  dimpled  his  lips,  as  if  his  eyes  were  just 
ready  to  unclose  from  a  pleasant  slumber  at  a 
loving  kiss  pressed  upon  his  cheek.  A  sprig 
of  myrtle  and  spray  of  white  flowers  looped  up 
his  little  sleeve,  and  a  bud  or  two  was  tucked 
into  his  hiind,  and  nestled  amid  the  gossamer 
folds  that  banded  his  waist.  He  seemed  so 
near,  still  mine,  that  I  grew  calm,  and  raised 
the  curtain  a  trifle  to  let  in  the  sunshine. 

Ghostlike,  stiff,  and  cold,  spread  out  before 
me  on  the  hillside,  in  the  graveyard,  stood  the 
tombstones,  and  close  by  them  the  sexton 
digging  a  grave— my  b.aby's  grave  I  The  cur- 
tain fell  from  my  nerveless  hand,  and  I  sunk 
down  beside  my  boy,  and  with  arm  thrown 
close  around  him,  cried  aloud,  "I  cannot  give 
him  up !" 

Kind  friends  led  me  from  the  room,  and  God 
mercifully  parted  the  clouds  of  darkness  and 
let  in  a  r.ay  of  heavenly  light  into  my  soul  so 
dimmed  by  sorrow  that  I  could  not  see  even  a 
dim  outline  with  an  eye  of  faith,  and  I  lived, 
lived  to  kiss  baby's  lips  the  last  time,  to  hear 
the  rattling  of  the  cords  under  the  coffin,  and 
the  shuddering  sigh  of  the  sods  as  they  left 
Ihira  in  the  dark,  dreary  grave.  The  myrtle  put 
on  its  brightest  green,  and  the  white  flowers, 
like  nestled  snow-flakes,  peeped  up  again  by 
my  path  ere  I  could  gaze  on  the  tiny  shoes, 
still  shaped  by  his  little  feet,  or  r.iise  the  cur- 
tain that  shut  out  his  grave  from  sight,  or  see 
the  baby  across   the   street   that   cooed  and 
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laughed  to  mine  so  often,  without  a  rush  of 
tears  and  an  uplifted  prayer  for  resignation. 

"  Nellie."  And  then  there  was  a  pause  and 
a  questioning  glance,  as  if  husband  was  reading 
if  I  could  hoar  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  What  is  it,  Philip  ?"  And  1  folded  up  the 
golden  curl  in  the  tissue  envelop,  and  turned 
toward  him  with  a  cheerful  face. 

"Daniel  Ilurlbut  is  senteuced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  two  years,  for  larceny!  It  almost 
killed  his  mother ;  she  just  goes  from  one  faint- 
ing-fit into  another,  and  Lucy  wrings  her  hands 
and  cries  !  I  never  saw  such  a  distressed  fa- 
mily !  They  did  not  hear  a  word  about  it  till 
it  all  came  out  in  some  gossiping  city  newspa- 
per, whose  editor  by  some  means  found  out  his 
true  name  :  and  if  he  had  been  brought  home 
a  corpse,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  stricken 
them  down  so." 

Back  again  tlirough  twenty  years,  and  Daniel 
Hurlbut  laughed  and  cooed  in  his  mother's 
arms,  and  my  baby  lay  stiff  and  white  in  the 
darkened  parlor.  Almost  twin  by  age  for  my 
child,  I  could  not  see  him  for  one  long,  dreary 
year  without  bringing  such  yearning  to  clasp. 
my  baby  in  my  arms  that  my  pillow  would  be' 
wet  with  tears  ;  and  now  he  was  in  that  gloomy- 
prison  and  my  child  in  paradise. 

The  brightness  of  the  sun  to  the  darkest^ 
night,  the  sweetness  of  the  rose  to  the  sicken- 
ing, pestilential  vapors  of  the  lowest  city  haunt, 
the  pureness  of  the  falling  snow  to  the  soiled, 
pl.int  choked  iu  the  dusty  pathw.iy,  so  my 
cherub's  home  seemed  to  his  ;  and  like  a  song 
that  comes  outgushing  from  the  heart,  cadenced 
by  love  and  praise,  so  came  the  thoughts  that 
my  precious  one  was  where  sin  could  not  soiL 
uor  crime  stain  the  white  purity  of  his  soul 
for  evermore. 


Laws  and  institutions  are  constantly  tending 
to  gravitate.  Like  clocks,  they  must  be  occa- 
sionally cleansed  and  wound  up,  and  set  to 
true  time. 

Mat  God  make  us  patient  to  live  !  Not  that 
we  should  not  have  aspirations ;  but,  till  the 
flying  comes,  let  us  brood  contentedly  upon  our 
nests. 

The  merit  of  some  people  is  principally  in 
the  clearness  of  their  perceptions,  while  the 
worth  of  others  is  mainly  in  the  strength  of  their 
affections.  The  former  appreciate  without  lov- 
ing ;  the  latter  love  without  appreciating. 


AN   OBJECT   OF   INTEREST. 


BY    MART    FORMAN. 


"Oh,  Alice,"  said  the  silly  girl  to  me,  oue 
day,  clasping  both  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  thea- 
tre folks  fashion,  "  if  I  could  only  be  an  object 
of  interest !  I  'm  sure  there  is  foundation 
enough.  Wasn't  I  born  in  the  almshouse, 
where  half  the  heroines  of  novels  are  born  ; 
then,  when  I  was  fourteen,  didn't  Mrs.  Green 
take  me  and  keep  nie  till  she  died  ?  Oh,  Alice, 
such  a  beautiful  life  .as  I  led  there  !  She  used 
to  rise  about  noon,  like  L.idy  Arabella  Sera- 
phin,a,  in  the  '  Widowed  Heart ;'  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  dressed  she  sent  for  me  to  read  to  her, 
and  we  read  the  most  entrancing  novels  until 
bedtime.  Sometimes,  when  we  had  one  that 
was  very  interesting,  we  sat  up  till  two  or  three 
o'clock.  She  told  me  she  was  sure  I  had  a 
history.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  find  out  what  it 
is  !     I  don't  get  much  time  to  read  here." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  I ;  "your  head 
has  enough  trash  in  it  now,  I  imagine." 

"Oh,  Alice,  if  you  only  had  a  soul  above 
your  station  !" 

I  was  mad.  To  have  this  little  brat  of  an 
almshouse  chit  telling  me  that  my  station  was 
low  !  I,  who  only  took  the  place  of  child's 
nurse  because  my  chest  was  too  weak  for  me 
to  keep  at  dress-making.  So  I  answered  her 
rather  sharply  :  "If  you  fill  your  station  pro- 
perly, you  won't  have  time  to  be  making  re- 
marks about  other  people's." 

She  didn't  notice  my  dignity,  but  went  on 
sorting  the  children's  clothes  for  the  wash,  and 
talking  away:  "My  station!  Oh,  Alice,  I  am 
convinced  that  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  nursery 
maid  ;  I  feel  a  moving  spirit  within  me  that 
•says :  Jennie,  you  will  yet  be  a  great  lady. 
But  I  don't  care  for  thai ;  if  I  can  only  be  in- 
teresting I  Oh,  Alice,  if  I  was  only  the  maid 
in  '  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie  !'  Think  of  being 
incarcerated  in  a  dungeon  on  a  false  charge, 
and  finally  having  your  innocence  proved,  and 
everybody  looking  at  you,  shaking  hands  with 
you,  and  offering  their  congratulations.  Oh, 
Alice  I"  And  down  went  the  baby's  apron  for 
the  hand-clasping  performance. 

"  If  you  think  a  dungeon  so  lovely,  you  had 
1)etter  steal  some  spoons,"  I  said. 

"  Steal !    But  then  I  would  only  be  a  common 

thief.     Besides,  Alice,  what  would  become  of 

the    conscious    innocence  that   supported   the 

,maid  ?    I  don't  mind  being  poor  a  bit ;  heroines 
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always  have  to  be  poor  some  time  in  their 
lives  ;  but  I  should  have  liked  to  play  the  piano, 
or  do  something  like  that.  You  see,  in  the 
nursery  I  have  no  chance  ;  if  I  was  a  governess, 
now,  with  deep  mourning-dresses  fitting  my 
exquisite  figure  to  perfection  ;  or  an  authoress 
who  goes  to  the  publisher,  and  lifting  a  veil, 
discloses  features  of  bewildering  loveliness  ;  or 
a  teacher  whose  graceful  figure  flits  lightly 
down  the  street  to  her  day's  toil — there  might 
be  a  chance  ;  but  who  ever  comes  after  a  hero- 
ine into  the  nursery?  I  do  my  best  when  I 
take  Miss  Nettie  out  for  a  walk,  but  nobody 
seems  to  notice  my  fair  curls  or  pale  complex- 
ion ;  it 's  b.andoline  and  chalk  thrown  .away." 

"You  are  throwing  the  muslins  into  the  pile 
of  colored  clothes,"  I  cried. 

"  I 'm  sure  I 've  mental  abstraction  enough 
for  a  whole  library  of  heroines,"  said  Jennie, 
gathering  up  the  pile  of  clothes  and  marching 
o3  to  the  kitchen.  And  this  was  only  one 
specimen  of  that  girl's  ruling  passion.  She 
was  pretty ;  had  a  little,  graceful  figure,  with 
big  blue  eyes  and  lots  of  light  hair,  with  a  pale 
complexion  which  would  have  been  pretty  if 
she  hadn't  sent  all  the  color  out  of  it  by  eating 
slate-pencils  and  chalk,  and  drinking  vinegar. 
Mrs.  Green,  a  silly  old  woman  who  had  taken 
her  for  a  maid,  had  filled  the  child's  head  with 
novels  till  she  had  pretty  well  driven  out  all 
the  sense  there  had  ever  been  in  it.  She  was 
nearly  eighteen  when  the  old  lady  died  and  my 
mistress,  Mrs.  Green's  niece,  Mrs.  Wood,  took 
Jennie  for  a  nursery-maid.  Such  a  life  as  she 
led  me  !  First  of  all,  she  insisted  upon  wear- 
ing all  her  mass  of  tow-colored  hair  in  long 
curls  flying  all  around  her,  because  Mrs.  Green 
had  said  it  reminded  her  of  Sophonisba  Ara- 
mintaMonticello,  in  the  "Love- Lorn  Shepherd." 
After  the  baby  had  hauled  out  some  fistfuls  of 
it,  and  she  had  canght  it  in  each  lock  .and  han- 
dle in  the  nursery  closets  and  drawers,  caught 
it  on  fire  once  in  the  gaslight,  hung  suspended 
by  it  when  jumping  down  from  a  chair,  after 
getting  a  bale  from  the  top  of  the  wardrobe  and 
catching  her  hair  there  in  its  place,  having  me 
shut  it  once  in  a  closet  door,  while  she  wiis 
sitting  down,  and  leave  the  room  for  two  hours 
while  she  had  to  sit  still  or  drag  all  her  curls 
out  by  the  roots,  upsetting  a  backet  of  water 
all  over  her  by  catching  a  curl  in  it  as  it  stood 
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on  the  table,  and  encountering  various  other 
tuisliaps  of  a  like  kind,  she  finally  consented 
to  tarn  it  up  with  a  comb,  and  wear  it  smooth, 
like  a  Christian.  Then  the  mania  she  had  for 
novels ;  our  young  ladies  couldn't  lay  one 
down  for  fire  minutes  but  she  had  taken  it  and 
popped  down,  no  matter  where,  to  read.  Once 
1  found  her  curled  all  upon  the  parlor  sofa,  the 
baby's  clean  clothes  dumped  down  on  the  floor, 
and  Miss  Jennie  crying  her  eyes  out  over  the 
"Crazy  Maid  of  Belfast."  Next  day  she  va- 
ried the  performance  by  sitting  down  on  a  fry- 
iug-pan  turned  upside  down,  in  the  kitchen,  to 
devour,  she  said,  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo." 
Then  she  found  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho," 
and  used  to  screech  if  the  candle  went  out,  and 
nearly  squeeze  me  to  death,  nights,  with  terror 
if  a  mouse  sijueaked.  With  her  head  in  a  novel 
and  her  mind  after  it,  she  would  iron  the  fine 
things  with  ilatirons  nearly  red-hot,  scorching 
them  black,  or  scrape  the  flannels  into  creases 
with  cold  ones.  She  would  put  Willie's  trou- 
^  rs  on  Nettie  and  Nettie's  bonnet  on  Willie  ; 
and  then,  if  I  remonstrated,  say  :  "  0  dear,  I 
was  wishing  Miss  Fannie  would  finish  the 
second  volume  of  "  Great  Expectations."  I  'm 
dying  to  know  who  Miss  Ilaversham  is.  Oh, 
Alice,  think  how  deliciously  romantic  to  wear 
your  wedding  garments  for  twenty  years !" 

"  It  may  be  very  romantic,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly nasty,"  I  said  ;  and  the  only  answer  I  got 
was  the  information  that  I  had  no  soul. 

One  day,  hearing  a  dreadful  crying  in  the 
nursery  while  I  was  busy  down  stairs,  I  went 
up.  There  sat  Miss  Jennie,  with  all  her  hair 
pulled  down,  and  her  night-gown  on  over  Iier 
petticoats,  squatted  all  down  in  tlie  comer  of 
the  fireplace,  glaring  like  a  maniac.  W'illie, 
half  dressed,  was  cutting  his  coat  to  pieces  with 
my  scissors  ;  and  Nettie,  all  ready  for  a  walk, 
was  screaming  with  terror  at  Jennie's  antics. 

"Are  you  crazy,  girl  ?"  I  said,  angrily. 

"  Oh,  Alice  !  do  I  look  cr.azy  ?  I  thought  I 
would  just  try  how  it  woujd  seem  to  do  the 
scene  in  the  'Bride  of  Lammermoor, '  wlien 
Lucy  goes  frantic.  Mrs.  Green  often  used  to 
dress  me  like  the  heroines,  and  let  me  do 
scenes,  but  here — my  soul  starves  for  its  wonted 
food." 

I  was  too  angry  to  laugh,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  boxed  her  ears. 

"A  blow!  Tyrant,  beware!"  she  cried, 
striking  an  attitude. 

She  was  evidently  so  tickled  at  the  idea  of 
being  ill-treated,  that  I  would  not  give  her  the 
satisfaction  of  being  a  martyr,  and  sent  her  to 
change   her   dress  and   get  ready  to  take  the 


children  out.  Doing  scenes  was  one  of  her 
favorite  amusements.  She  nearly  strangled 
Willie  in  one  of  her  tantrums,  by  taking  him 
by  the  throat,  saying  she  was  defying  Raualdo 
in  the  Pirate's  Victim,  and  poor  little  Nettie 
she  took  for  a  footstool,  and  threw  herself 
despairingly  right  on  top  of  her,  as  Leonie 
in  the  Maid  of  the  Haunted  Barnyard.  At 
first  I  let  her  give  the  children  their  meals, 
but  after  she  sugared  their  eggs,  put  molasses 
in  their  soup,  m-ide  them  sick  by  letting  them 
eat  a  whole  jar  of  jam  at  one  luncheon,  broke 
a  whole  Wiiiter  of  crockery  by  starting  at  a 
slight  noise,  poured  a  whole  pitcher  of  water 
on  Willie's  head  instead  of  into  his  cup,  pinned 
Nettie's  napkin  to  the  table-cloth  instead  of 
round  her  neck,  spread  nearly  a  pound  of  but- 
ter on  a  small  piece  of  cake,  and  wiped  Willie's 
mouth  with  a  hair  brush,  I  took  care  of  their 
meals  myself.  Then  I  gave  her  the  care  of  the 
washing  and  ironing.  That  was  no  better. 
She  starched  the  flannels  till  they  were  as  stiff 
as  boards,  made  the  pocket  handkerchiefs  like 
a  shirt  front  by  the  same  process,  squeezed  the 
indigo  bag  till  all  the  white  clothes  were  bright 
blue,  and  then  took  out  that  tinge  by  scorch- 
ing them  a  lively  brown. 

It  was  of  no  manner  of  use  to  complain.  Mrs. 
Green  had  left  her  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
paid  when  she  was  married  or  came  of  age, 
and  she  made  the  care  of  Jennie  until  thiit 
time  Mrs.  Wood's  charge  by  the  conditions 
of  her  will,  so  Mrs.  Wood  turned  her  over  to 
me,  and  a  nice  time  I  had  of  it. 

At  last,  she  fell  in  love  !  All  that  had  gone 
before  was  a  mere  trifle  to  what  came  now. 
She  met  the  man  whom  she  persisted  in  call- 
ing hvrfate,  in  the  street,  while  she  was  walk- 
ing with  the  children.  Margaret,  the  cook, 
insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  the  baker's  boy, 
but  J»«tiie  scorned  the  suggestion.  No,  he  was 
a  gentleman  born,  now  in  reduced  circumstan- 
ces, whose  heart  went  out  to  her  when  they  met. 
Our  conversations  now  were  something  after 
this  pattern — 

"Jennie,  you  are  spilling  tljat  milk  all  over 
the  floor!" 

"Oh,  Alice,  such  eyes!" 

"Take  care,  Jennie,  you'll  drop  the  baby 
into  the  fire  !" 

"Oh,  such  a  moustache,  so  black,  so  silky, 
and  such  teeth  ! 

"Jennie,  you  are  brushing  Willie's  hair 
with  the  back  of  the  brush  !" 

"  I  wish  you  could  .see  hira,  Alice  !  Such 
hair,  and  expression!     Such  an  altogether!" 

"  Jennie,  don't  you  hear  how  baby  is  scream- 
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iug  ?  You  are  runuing  the  piu  right  into  the 
child  !" 

"  Oh,  Alice,  he  is  just  like  Eupert  of  Castle 
Rock  1" 

"Jennie,  you  are  choking  Nettie  to  death, 
drawing  her  scarf  so  tight !" 

"  Oh,  Alice,  I  am  all  impatience  to  get  out. 
He  promised  to  finish  the  forty-first  canto  of  his 
poem  and  repeat  it  to  me  to-day.  Oh  how  he 
does  quote  !" 

This  was  my  last  day  of  trial.  The  children 
came  home  alone,  and  crept  into  the  nursery, 
very  much  terrified,  having  been  found  by  a 
policeman  in  the  Navy  Yard  where  they  had 
wandered  after  Jennie  left  them.  Fortunately, 
Willie  had  been  taught  to  repeat  his  name  and 
address,  so  they  were  brought  directly  home. 

There  was  some  company  in  the  evening,  old 
friends  of  Mrs.  Wood's,  and  the  children  were 
ordered  down  into  theparloraftertea.  AsJennie 
had  not  yet  made  her  appearance,  I  went  with 
them.  We  were  all  listening  to  Nettie  sing 
one  of  her  little  songs,  when  bang !  went  the 
parlor  door,  and  Jennie  rushed  in,  the  tow- 
colored  hair  all  flying,  her  bonnet  hanging  by 
the  strings,  her  shawl  trailing  behind  her,  and 
her  dress  generally  looking  as  if  somebody  had 
thrown  it  at  her.  She  rushed  at  Mrs.  Wood, 
and  fell  down  on  her  knees,  screaming — 

"  Pardon  I  Pity  and  forgive  me  ! "  and  then 
she  rumpled  her  hair  all  up,  and  glared  at  us 
each  in  turn. 

Mrs.  Wood  did  not  know  about  the  children, 
so  she  said  in  an  astonished  tone — 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

"Mean;  Love!  Hopeless  love!  I  know 
my  fault,  let  love  be  my  excuse." 

"  What  ails  you?   Are  you  demented,  girl  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  passion  listen  to  the  voice 
of  prudence  ?  We  loved !  Stern  fate  would 
forbid  our  nuptials  !     We  are  one  !" 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense  what  does 
all  this  mean!"  said  Mr.  Wood,  coming  for- 
ward. 

As  he  spoke,  a  tall,  really  handsome  young 
man  stepped  from  the  entry  into  the  room. 

"It  means,  sir,  that  this  lady  is  my  wife.  She 
has  informed  me  that  her  fortune  is  in  your 
hands,  and  fearing  your  opposition  we  were 
privately  married  to  day.     As  your  ward — " 

"My  ward,  sir!"  Th.at  girl  is  my  nursery- 
maid!" 

It  was  the  young  man's  turn  to  glare,  which 
he  did  ;  but  when  Mr.  Wood  informed  him 
that  Jennie  could  receive  her  five  hundred  dol- 
lars by  calling  at  his  office  in  the  morning,  he 


cooled  down,  and  taking  Jennie  by  the  hand, 
said — 

"  Come,  my  love,  we  will  go  I" 

"Farewell  !"  cried  Jennie.  "Farewell,  my 
benefactress  !  Farewell,  friend  and  counsellor 
of  my  wayward  youth"  (this  was  to  me). 
"Farewell,  ye  cherubs  whose  rosy  slumbers  I 
have  watched,  whose  waking  joys  I  have  shared. 
Farewell,  scenes  and  haunts  of  vay  youth  !  A 
long,  long  farewell!"  And  then  with  another 
scream  she  fainted  in  her  husband's  arms,  who 
carried  her  into  the  hall. 

"  I  'm  gl.ad  she  's  gone,"  said  Willie  ;  "  she 
always  washed  my  nose  up." 

I  saw  her  a  few  moments  later,  smoothing 
her  hair  and  arranging  her  dress,  apparently 
very  well  satisfied  with  her  play-actor  speech. 

Well,  well,  it  was  better  than  a  month  after, 
when  one  day  the  nursery-door  opened,  and 
Jennie  came  in.  She  was  so  pale,  and  seemed 
so  quiet  and  subdued  that  I  scarcely  knew  her. 

"Alice,"  she  said,  humbly,  "do  you  think 
Mrs.  Wood  would  let  me  come  back,  if  I  try  to 
do  better?" 

"Why,  Jennie,  girl,"  I  said,  kindly,  for  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  "  what 's  wrong  ?" 

"  It  is  all  wrong,  Alice,  .and  all  my  own  folly 
to  blame  for  it.  The  day  I  went  from  here, 
Edgar,  my  husband  I  mean,  for  I  ain't  sure 
that  is  his  real  name,  persuaded  me  to  go  to 
England  with  him.  He  said  he  was  a  gentle- 
man there,  and  would  make  me  a  lady.  So  I 
gave  him  my  money,  and  we  went  to  New  York 
to  wait  for  a  steamer.  All  my  things  were  sent 
on  board  and  we  were  to  sail  last  Wednesday. 
We  were  on  the  wharf,  and  the  people  were 
all  on  board,  but  he  kept  saying  there  was  no 
hurry,  and  talking  and  chatting  tiU  they  pulled 
in  the  plank  ;  then  he  cried — 

"  '  Good-by,  Jennie  ;  thank  you  for  the  cash,' 
and  jumped  aboard." 

"  Leaving  you  ?"  I  cried. 

"Yes.  I  couldn't  jump,  you  know.  He's 
gone,  and  taken  all  my  money,  except  one  five 
dollar  bill,  and  that  just  brought  me  home." 

"Well,  Jennie,  yon  are  an  object  of  interest." 

"Oh,  Alice,  don't,  don't  say  those  hateful 
words  to  me.  If  I  had  only  minded  my  work 
and  let  novel-reading  alone  I  never  would  have 
fallen  into  such  a  scrape.  I  will  try,  indeed,  I 
will,  to  do  better  if  Mrs.  Wood  will  take  me 
back." 

Search  the  city  over  now,  and  you  will  not 
find  a  tidier,  handier  little  maid  than  Jennie, 
the  object  of  interest. 
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Fig.  1. — The  trimming  on  this  sleeve  can  be 
of  muslin  or  ribbon. 

Pig.  2. — Invalid's  cap,  composed  of  inserting 
and  fluted  ruffles,  and  trimmed  with  rose-colored 
ribbons. 

Fig.  3. — Dinner  cap,  composed  of  tulle,  buff 
ribbons,  and  black  velvet. 

Fig.  4. — White  piqui  dress,  trimmed  with 
different  widths  of  black  braid. 


PATTERNS  PROM   MADAME   DEMOREST'S 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

No.  473  Broculway,  New  Yorh. 

MOKNIXlJ  WKAPPEK. 

Sack  form  in  front,  and  a  piece  of  the  same, 
or  a  contrasting  color,  down  the  front.  This 
piece  is  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
sloped  off  about  three  inches  narrower  at  the 
waist.  It  is  also  cut  half  way  across  at  inter- 
vals of  about  ten  inches.  The  lower  part  is 
plaited  in,  and  confined  by  a  bow,  without  ends. 
The  edge  may  be  finished  with  quilling,  braid, 
or  binding,  according  to  taste.  Each  side  has 
a  gore  let  in,  which  is  quite  an  addition  to  a 


sack  front.  The  gore  at  the  bottom  is  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  sloped  about  four  inches  nar- 
rower at  the  top.  A  piece  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  skirt,  about  half  the  width  of  the  gore, 
to  be  set  in.     It  is  fiuished  with  a  bow.     The 


back  of  the  skirt  is  plaited,  and  the  waist  drawn 
slightly.  Sleeve  is  plain,  and  half  wide,  with 
a  side  cap,  turned  over  at  the  corners  to  match 
the  trimming. 

Lace  Cape  and  Undersleeve.  —  Composed  of 
white  French  sprigged  lace,  separated  in  puffs 
by  box  quillings  of  black  velvet,  or  colored  rib- 
bon. At  the  end  of  every  strap  of  the  quilling 
is  placed  a  small  flat  bow,  without  ends,  except- 


ing at  the  centre  of  the  cape,  back  and  fiont, 
where  the  bow  is  larger,  and  is  finished  with 
ends.  The  edge  of  the  cape,  and  the  wrist  of 
the  sleeve,  are  ornamented  with  handsome 
Brussels  point  lace. 

Violelta  Sleeve. — The  body  of  this  sle«ve  is 
gathered  on  to  a  plain  piece  at  the  top,  and  the 


second  part  is  about  four  inches  shorter  than 
the  first,  and  narrower;  it  is  gathered  and  joined 
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in  witb  the  same  seam  as  tho  under.  Tlie  top 
of  tlie  sleeve  is  a  puff,  the  upper  ed^e  laid  iu 
liox-plaits,  and  fastened  with  buttons.  ' 

Elvira  Sleeve. — A  flowing  sleeve,  the  under 
part  plain ;  the  upper  is  cut  in  sections,  and 
laid  over  about  one-third  of  the  way,  and 
trimmed  ;  the  b.i!ance  of  the  seam  mar  be 
(limply  corded  with  the  color  of  the  trimming. 


A  bow  vriiiioul  t-udi   fiuishes  where  the  trim- 
1      miug  terminates. 


Lace  trims  this  sleeve  prettily,  and  in  that 
case  lace  buttons  will  finish  in  place  of  the 
bows,  and  may  be  set  at  intervals  up  the  seams, 
with  good  effect. 


FOOTING  COLLAR. 


This  collar  is  made  of  two  rows  of  ti  imming, 
of  narrow  lace  footing,  luade  iu  the  same  man- 
ner as  tape  trimming.  These  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  very  narrow  lace  insertion.  This  is  a 
very  simple  and  pretty  style  of  collar,  and  may 
be  enlivened  by  a  lining  of  some  bright-colored 

liblKlU. 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  subscribers  for 
the  above. 


THE    EUDOR.l   APROX. 


Made  of  a  rich  moire  antique,  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  s«?wed  oil  to  form  a  figure. 
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CIGAR  CASE, 


Made  of  velvet,  with  acorns  and  oak  leaves, 
and  embroidered  with  green  chenille  and  gold 
thread. 


I^•STRrcTI0^"3  for  knitted  mittens 

AND  CUFFS. 

ANOTnEE    PAIR    OF   LADIES*    MITTEN'S, 

In  gayer  colors  and  a  more  open  pattern. 
Bright  dark  blue  and  gold-colored  wool.  Cast 
on  sixty  stitches  (or  more,  if  desired  ;  sixty- 
two,  sixty-fonr,  and  so  on). 

Isi  TOW—  Gold.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 


back  in  open  work  (pnt  the  wool  forward,  and 
take  two  together). 

2d — Gold.     Across  and  back  in  open  work. 

3d,  4th,  and  hth—Blue.     Plain  knitting. 

Gth — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in  open 
work. 

Ith — Gold.     Across  «H6?back  in  open  work. 

8M,  9M,  and  lOlh—Blue.     Plain  knitting. 

llth — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

12th — Gold.     Across  and  back  in  open  work. 

13th,  14th,  and  lith—Blue.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  in  the  front  of  the  work,  in  the 
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last  stitch  but  one,  on  tlie  left  hand  side,  in  the 
IStli,  14th,  and  ISM  rows. 

lti(A — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in  open 
vork. 

nth — Gold,  Across  and  back  iu  open  work, 
increasing  one. 

18M,  19(/i,  and  20th— Blue.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  on  the  left,  as  before,  in  the  19f/i 
and  20th. 

2\st — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

22d — Gold.  Across  and  back  in  open  work. 
■  23rf,  24(A,  and  •Ihth—Bluc.  Plain  knitting, 
Increasing  one  as  before,  ou  the  left,  in  each  of 
tlie  two  last  rows. 

2GM — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  b-ick  in 
open  work. 

2~th — Gold.     Across  and  b.ick  in  open  work. 

2SM,  29th,  and  30th— Blue.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  on  the  left,  as  before,  iu  the  two 
last  rows. 

31st — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

3-2d—Gold. 

33d.— Blue. 
as  before. 

34(A — Blue.  Knit  plainly  twenty  stitches  only 
(for  the  thumb),  turning  back  .it  the  twentieth, 
and  leaving  the  remaiuiug  stitches  fortheliand. 


Across  and  b.ick  in  open  work. 
Plain  knitting,  increasing  two, 


3:ith—Blue.     Plain  knitting. 

3C(A — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

3'th — Gold.     Across  and  back  in  open  work. 

3SM,  SUth,  and  -iOth-Blm:     Plain  knitting. 

41s( — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

42(i — Gold.     Across  and  back  in  open  work. 

43d — Gold.     Across  in  open  work. 

Cast  off  the  twenty  stitches  loosely.  Recom- 
mence at  the  right  hand  side. 

34lh  and  35M — Blue.  Plain  knitting,  increas- 
ing one  in  each  row,  as  before. 

3G(/i — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  iu 
open  work. 

37th — Gold.     Across  and  back  iu  open  work. 

3Sth,  3iHh,  and  40th— Blue.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  iu  each  of  the  three 
rows. 

41sf — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work,  increasing  one,  as  before. 

42rf — Gold.     Across  and  back  in  open  work. 

43rf,  44M,  and  4hth—Blue.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  iu  the  43(/  and  44M. 

4Gth — Gold.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

4T(A — Gold.     Across  and  back  in  open  work. 

Cast  off.  For  the  other  mitten,  etc.,  see 
previous  directions. 
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DESIGN  IN  VELVET  RIBBON  AND  BRAID 
FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  FROCK. 

(See  engravinff,  page  227.) 

Bkaidisg  is  now  one  of  the  most  prevailing 
trimmings,  it  being  introduced  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways  for  both  ladies'  and  children's 
dresses.  The  new  way  of  arranging  braid  and 
velvet  ribbon  is  a  great  improvement  to  the 
effect,  with  very  little  additional  trouble  in 
working.  In  the  pattern  now  given  the  broad 
lines  which  farm  the  diamond  are  in  the  ribbon 
velvet,  about  the  width  sliown  in  the  illustra- 
tion ;  the  pattern  on  each  side  of  the  diamonds 
is  in  fine  narrow  braid :  the  centre  star  is  also 


in  braid.  The  dresses  for  children  are  at  pre- 
sent worn  elaborately  trimmed  with  both  em- ', 
broidery  and  braiding ;  and  many  of  them  have 
a  very  foreign  effect,  from  the  contrast  of  their 
colors,  and  the  accompanying  clear  muslin 
chemisette  up  to  the  neck,  which  is  now  much 
worn  by  little  girls  from  about  the  age  of  five 
years  and  upwards.  The  pattern  given  in  our 
illustration  is  remarkably  striking  when  worked 
in  black  braid  and  velvet  on  a  pink  merino, 
with  a  cape  to  match  of  the  same  material. 
This  design  has  a  very  pretty  effect  worked  on 
white  pique,  with  the  diamond  lines  in  white 
braid,  and  the  pattern  on  each  side  in  the  dotted 
work. 


CUSHION  COVER, 

ON    THE    MATERIAL    USED    FOR    MOSQUITO    NET. 


I 


T 


.^-^J^3^i»!!■■■■■E3■■■■■■|gDDDDB■■■■■■la;■■■■■■■^□DD□Ga□□ 

LXJuODgpUUmSiaEl^filSliaBBBBBBeilHJGnDEHBBBBBBieffiSaSffiaBDuCDDGDCD 

-jjDDQanD|iB651I-.ai.-.Q3g,(aBBBB15iH[5[g(=j[5;B5BBBBSS0C[ICQSBBCZDCnD[liLj 

□LGLi-QacMBgiCQjaQaaaiaBBiaiBfflCEaEBBaBBseEaoDLasaaBBCjacuDDrjn 
D-jLjiJQcnBBBg>i:jQaesaLjniaB@BBEEJsaHtBSBeQiaMaBaE3L:iSBBBGGGrcDD 

LipQnGDuaBBBEEQSB@llgu«BaBBBBBBaffiSfflelBeaaH[ZDSBBBBD:::cauGa 

LLJDjnGBBBBBaRUMCJQnaPBBBHBBHEHHHSffllHaDQBBnffiBBBBBGnannn 
GGiDLJGGBBBGSannHEEaDaniiaHKBHSHSHKffilDnaQlBGOSEGBBBDijriDnn 

GGDnnBBG[3BBSE3SlQaBQCBffiHjBiell5H3aBanna[lQlBGSBB>IiGnBGGGGC 
C,jGDaiBn0BBBBagBDaaGGn»tjtlS.[ESS=S«GGCGaDlSSffiBBBEaBBnGGnG 

unGGlBaBBBBBBDgBnaariEGfflBagdSaSffi^SGCncaBGSBBBBSDBBGGGG 
naGQBBaaBBBBBHSlSiBnnDE0[3.ffiaEaE[fi;*2EGGCaBaSaBB«BBSGBlGGDG 

CGUBBBS;BBBB@@SB^SSe£GG[q:[7C4SE*.;»,£sC:<[^[3:[SGSSSSSSSBBBB°:BBBGCD 
UCaBBBB°]BBIalSJl£g5BRB99ffi°:E:<^at**i».SjE:5E:<[IS£SSEB3E£SSBB[°BBBBGGu 

LiDBBBBBloo:aHa3SaHgS^aSiS5>5a**SEJE5SS:fe;s  =  =  aaBi5±5.as[s;BBBB«^G 
UaBBBBBoj5[2;*a5SSeHH-;Ljo,io,fr,SEi^Gi»LE3aiiiS£EseBa±i±^3;5eBBBBHDLl 

LJB■■■Slla;□_[IS3S-^=. -,850,0^0-^;  4*Q;^"]_J.l««SS3:eaHK±±ES5>5EGCSeBBBBD 
'_JBB|IgenGGG:^SaQTc  •j'o^3ir}^J*j«.S4iJ»iSS*EESSS@fflai5S5;CCGaa@BBBD 
"SBII^-DJ^'-^-Ha.oSSi-i^aCIiniDaskiliSSBiafflffiSQeSSaGSaBBBBG 
lSE.-:f5i==BaH£Sr6:§!ffiiafiS5~SZE2fl5ffisflaeBBSE2Sa!affiSBBBBBGG 

LjLjBB«BB'^a!ia±;:rtSBB3SSte5iStasaS*5ES>Ji:S3gB=?EHBiB5SaEBBBBlQu 
DGDBBBBEIIBji£E5SSBHffiSS;'-:^aS**«SiS^Jfflffl5BEE=EiaSSBBEBBBBGGn 

:jCGBBBSBBBHBlSES_»S«^L'":;::LE3fiS*4;a3^Eai.GGGffiaSSI5SBBBBSBBBGGG 
UanCBBDlelBBBBBSoA^ar  j:- :-  _*atiifflffieffl£2;3GGDaSS;SBBBBB=,GBBL-GCC 

JGnCBBnSBBBBSIIiaDG'j:i;:^«aaaaaEiffi5J3GDBQalGEBBBBBGaBBGGCG 

aLj-jauBBnaBBBffloii*nnrj:jDGsai3ase@6ffiuDDGana«[:i»BBBEGBBDGGGn 

uUGGaflflGSBBS:'afDananiSH@B@@IBSBaiDaBDDBH^gBB:iiuBBGGGGG 
UGqCGUBBBGS:SQnEaC3aaSBSBHBB@BBBiaffianaaD3aOOgGGBBBDuGG~G 

>::.LlGGD[IBBBaB!S[:]eaaaDHaaffiBHBSffiS3{33SSaDDaaHQSBBBBflGGGuGn 
UDDGJaaGBBBBSOOHB§Ba3fflaEBHHeCiaBK^aa5B=BaiB2St:iEBBBBGnGaDGZI 

UUDaGGiDBBB§aniBBB!3ESBEIfflHaE<^<±«J.aBliGGBBH«K::naBBBGnGGGGn 
GCQGiaaGlUBBHlunOn[3raSioiaBBSlfflfflE5SjGa3aeB^G^'i33IJS3aaBBDaGDGGGG 

^GGGGGGCBBa!DaGGL3iai51iBBBffi=lfg'^[ii(iaBBBBBiaoj.:,G2Gr2aBBGDGGGGGU 
GGGGGGGCGBfflSSSaSSBBBBBBSSGnGeaBBBBBBOiSJSSafflaBCGGGJJGGG 

GGGGGGGGGBBBBBBBIc;HBaBBB^GQGrig:aBBBBB?iHBBBBBHGGGGGGGGG 
GGCGGGuGGGBBBBBBBG[£lBBBBi°]BIGGaSl2lBBBBIiE3BBBBBBBaGGGGGGGGa 

CGnGGuaQGnBBBBBBBaniol[oia@BgaueiBlB)@[5IiaiCIBBBBBBBGGZGGaGGna 
GGGGGGGDGGGBBlBBBBBnaGBBliSGlSBBBCaGBBBBBBBBCaaGnauQGGG 

-GaGGGGGDGDBBBBBBBBBBBBBBiagBBBJIBBBBBBBaBaGnGGJGGGG''-- 


cS! 


.  jGG-jGl-jG^l-iGGGI       _ 
GaGGaGGaGmnBB_BBBBBBiiHBBBBB 

auDG3GGnnGGiGJi;^aGGnDncGCG_jG; 


laCGGGDGGGr 
BBBBBBBBBBBBGGGGQGaUGGG 

iduaaDaDJGJGGGGnrjaaGuGG: 


Very  pretty  tidies  and  cushion  covers  are 
now  made  on  mosquito  net,  which  is  a  very 
useful  manufacture  as  a  groundwork  on  which 


to  work   ornamental   patterns  in  darning  an 
fancy  stitches.     The  pattern  given  is  for  thisB 
purpose,   and  when   worked  will   be   found  toj 
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have  a  very  lacy  and  good  effect.  The  stars 
are  worked  in  cottons  of  different  degrees  of 
coarseuer-s,  and  the  lines  which  form  the  stars 
are  traced  in  the  coarsest  kind.  The  interiors 
of  the  points  are  filled  in  with  different  kinds 
of  lace  stitches,  which  are  very  easily  executed 
on  this  coarse  fabric,  such  as  sewing  lines  of 
the  net  over,  crossing  in  diamonds,  and  filling 
in  with  stars — but  which   have  a  very  pretty 


effect  introduced  in  this  manner.  The  shape 
indicated  by  the  black  ground  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  formed  by  running  a  line,  in  coarse  cot- 
ton, across  tlie  net  in  tlie  different  directions. 
This  gives  a  novelty  to  the  style  of  work.  To 
complete  the  tidy,  a  light  lace  in  crochet,  or  a 
rich  knotted  fringe,  should  be  carried  all  round. 
This  will  be  found  a  very  showy  and  pretty 
way  of  working  ou  this  net. 


INITIALS  IN  A  VIGNETTE. 


Tnis  style  of  marking  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
has  recently  been  introduced  in  Paris,  where 
it  has  met  with  great  favor.  Leaves,  flowers, 
shells,  almost  every  conceivable  object  in  N.a- 
ture,  has  furnished  subjects  for  these  tasteful 
designs. 

We  have  preferred  giving  the  form  of  the 
butterfly,  as  it  may  serve  also  for  another  pur- 
pose— that  of  the  upper  part  of  a  penwiper,  in 


bl.-ick  velvet,  worked  with  beads  and  colored 
silks  ;  the  body  put  on  separately,  of  velvet 
worked  with  gold-colored  silk  :  the  eyes  of  ruby 
beads,  and  the  antennae  of  short  bristles. 

The  edges  slionld,  of  conrse,  be  worked  in 
buttonhole  stitch,  and  the  pieces  of  cloth  on 
which  the  pen  should  be  wiped  must  also  be 
cut  into  the  form  of  the  insect. 
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BRAIDING    PATTERN. 


EMBROIDERY. 


k^Kb 


LOW-NECKED    CHEMISE,   WITH    BOX-PLAITED   BAND   AND   SLEEVES. 
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AN  IMITATION  FEATHER. 

Pig.  1. 


This  feather  would  not  of  course  answer  for 
a  dress  bonnet,  jor  for  a  ball  headdress,  but  it 
makes  a  very  pretty  trimming  for  a  child's 
hat. 

Take  a  piece  of  muslin,  nansock,  or  cambric, 
a  little  stiff,  but  not  starched.  Cut  pieces  of 
the  shape  of  Fig.  2,  about  five  inches  long  and 

Fig.  2. 

m$em 


two  inches  wide,  cut  five  long  slits  in  it,  and 
curl  it  as  in  Fig.  3,  by  drawing  a  knitting 
needle  or  scissors  across  it,  holding  the  muslin 
tightly  between  the  thumb  and  edge  of  the 
VOL.  LXV.— 23 


scissors.  When  you  have  forty-five  or  fifty  of 
these  pieces  sew  them  on  to  a  frame  made  of 
the  muslin,  with  a  ribbon  wire  sewed  all  round 


the  edges  and  down  the  middle  to  keep  it  firm. 
It  will  then  have  the  appearance  of  Fig.  1. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  BOOK-MARKER. 

Take  fine  perforated  card-board,  and  cut  the 
cross  any  size  you  wish,  cutting  through  the 
holes  so  as  to  leave  the  little  scalloped  edge. 
The  next  layer  of  paper  should  be  exactly  one 


hole  smaller  than  the  first,  cut  in  the  same  way. 
Successive  layers  of  paper  in  the  same  way, 
until  the  last,  which  should  be  without  any 
hole  in  the  middle.  These  layers  of  paper  must 
l.e  gummed  together  with  very  fine  mucilage, 
using  a  very  small  brush. 


POINT  LACE. 


1.  Brussels  edging  consists  of  a  series  of 
buttonhole  stiteliPS  taken  in  regular  distances 
of  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  leaving  the 
thread  loose,  so  that  a  small  loop  is  formed  on 
every  stitch. 


2.  Venetian  edging  is  the  same  as  No.  1, 
with  the  exception  that  in  every  loop  four  tiglil 
stitches  must  be  made.  This  must  be  worked 
the  same  as  No.  1,  from  left  to  riglit. 

3.  Little  Venetian  edging  is  the  same  as  No. 
1,  with  the  exception  that  one  tight  stitch  is 
worked  in  every  loop. 

4. 


4.  Sorrento  edging  is  worked  the  same  as  No. 
3,  but  alternately,  one  long  stitch  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  one  short  stitch  about 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

5.  Venetian  bars  are  bars  of  two  or  more 
threads,  covered  with  a  succession  of  clos^e 
buttonhole  stitches  ;  these  bars  are  very  fre- 
quently made  to  branch  in  various  ways.  Tlie 
way  to  do  this  is  to  make  your  straight  liue 
first,  by  working  buttonhole  stitches  to  where 
it  branches,  then  carrying  your  thread  across 
to  the  required  place  a  sufficient  number  of 
times,  and  then  work  as  before. 

6.  Edged  Venetian  bars  is  the  same  bar  with 
any  of  the  other  edgings  worked  upon  it. 


BABY'S  BOOT. 

IN  KNITTING  AND  CROCHET. 
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HANDKERCHIEF  SACHET. 
(See  engraving,  page  22S.) 

These  little  articles  being  once  again  a  re- 
qaisite  for  the  carriage,  if  not  for  the  promenade, 
we  supply  a  design  for  one  which  has  a  very 
pretty  elTect  when  completed.  It  may  be  worked 
either  on  canvas  or  velvet,  the  latter,  of  course, 
much  lessening  the  labor  of  its  production. 
The  outer  border  is  formed  of  violet-colored  silk 
braid,  fastened  down  with  a  row  of  gold  beads 
at  each  edge,  and  having  a  line  of  herringbone 
in  maize-color  netting  silk  down  its  centre. 
The  two  flowers  which  appear  at  the  top  and 


bottom  of  the  oval  are  in  clear  white,  having 
gold  centres  ;  the  spray  work  is  in  strings  of 
clear  white  beads,  each  part  being  tipped  with 
three  beads  one  size  larger,  in  chalk  white. 
If  worked  upon  canvas,  and  the  ground  fiUfd 
in  with  Berlin  wool,  this  part  should  be  done 
before  the  spray  work  is  introduced,  as  this 
looks  much  the  best  when  done  in  short  strings 
of  beads  rather  than  with  a  bead  at  a  time 
worked  upon  the  threads  of  the  canvas.  If  in- 
tended for  a  present,  the  initials  of  the  recipi- 
ent should  be  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the 
wreath.  The  tassels  may  be  either  of  beads  or 
sUk. 
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TIME-TABLE  FOR  ROASTING. 
H.  SoTBB  gives  the  following  time-table  for  roast- 
ing:— 

Ten  pounds  nf  htff  will  take  from  two  hours  to  two 
boars  atirl  a  half  roastiiii;,  ei^htecu  inches  from  a  good 
Are.  Six  puuod:^  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  aD  hour  and 
%  half,  fouriecD  inches  froui  the  fire.  Throe  ribs  of  beef, 
boned  and  rolled,  well  tied  round  with  paper,  will  take 
two  hours  and  a  balf,  eighteen  inches  from  the  fire,  and 
only  baste  once.  If  beef  is  very  fat,  it  does  not  require 
ba>'ting;  if  very  lean,  tie  it  up  in  greasy  paper,  and 
baste  well. 

Eight  pounds  of  T*.nl  will  take  from  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours,  eighteen  inches  from  the  fire;  if 
stnfTod,  at  lea^tt  two  hours. 

Cbump,  or  loin  and  kidney;*,  of  four  pounds,  will  take 
one  hour  and  a  quarter;  ba.sie  well.  Six  pounds  of 
breast  one  hour,  twelve  inches  from  the  fire.  Six  pounds 
of  the  shoulder  and  neck  the  same. 

C<iI/'8  fuart,  well  stuffed  and  tied  up  in  paper,  three- 
qaartcrs  oT  an  hour. 

A  leg  of  mutton^  of  eight  pounds,  will  tako  one  hoar 
and  a  half,  eighteen  inches  from  the  fire.  Saddle,  ten 
pounds,  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  one  hour  and  a  half, 
eighteen  inches,  measuring  from  the  flat  surface.  Shoul- 
der one  hour  and  a  half;  loin  one  hour  and  a  balf; 
breast  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  neck  one  boor. 

Lttmfi,  according  to  size,  but  in  the  same  proportion 
\e»s  than  mutton,  but  ought  always  to  be  well  done,  and 
placed  nearer  the  lire  ;  if  a  good  fire,  about  fifteen  inches 
from  it. 

pork  shonld  be  well  done  ;  a  leg  of  six  pounds,  with 
akin  over,  two  hours,  eighteen  inches  from  tlie  fire  ;  loin 
of  the  same  one  hour;  neck,  the  same  weight,  one  hour 
and  three-quartera.  Purk,  rubbed  with  salt  the  night 
previous,  and  then  scraped  before  roasting,  improves 
the  flavor. 

In  roasting  of  beef,  mntton,  lamb,  pork,  and  poultry, 
place  a  drip)>ing-pan  under  the  meat,  with  a  little  clean 
dtippiog  or  fat,  which  should  be  very  hot  when  the 
meat  is  basted.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving  add 
half  a  pint  of  wa:er  to  the  fat  in  the  dripping-pan; 
dredge  the  meat  with  Hour  and  salt.  When  the  meat  is 
dished  up,  pour  the  contents  of  the  pan  into  a  basin, 
Biraining  it  through  a  gauze  sieve  kept  on  purpose; 
remove  all  the  fat,  add  a  little  coloring  and  salt  to  the 
fravy,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish  under  the  meat. 

Veal  and  poultry  should  have  half  the  quantity  of 
water  put  into  the  pan,  and  that,  when  strained,  added 
to  half  a  pint  uf  thick  melted  butter,  adding  two  tea- 
tpoonfuls  of  any  sauce  for  flavor. 

M.  Soyer's  method  of  roasting  poultry  is  as  follows: 

Hang  it  up  with  worsted,  about  ten  inches  from  the 
flr« ;  let  it  hang  for  ten  minutes  to  set  the  skin,  then 
press  into  a  wooden  spoon  a  piece  of  butter  or  hard 
dripping;  when  the  skin  is  veiy  hot,  rub  it  over  with 
the  fat  in  the  spoon  until  all  is  melted,  then  draw  it 
back  to  about  twelve  inches.  A  good-sized  fowl  will 
takethree-<(iiartersof  an  hour  ;  chicken  twenty  minutes; 
middle-sized  goose  one  hour  ;  turkey  of  fourteen  pounds 
two  hours  and  a  half;  hare,  large,  one  hour  and  a  half; 
If  very  young,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Never  baste 
them,  hut  dredge  all,  after  having  well  rubbed  them  over 
with  butter,  as  for  fowls. 

Smaii  game  should  be  placed  nearer  the  fire. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    COOKING. 

A  Tasty  Dish  for  Breakfast  oh  Lcxchbok.— This  is 
a  very  economical  dish,  and,  if  cooked  well,  makes  a 
pleasant  change.  For  three  people  take  six  sheep's 
tongues,  let  them  lie  in  cold  water  for  two  hours  uulil 
all  the  blood  has  left  them,  then  throw  them  into  bulling 
water  for  a  minute,  one  by  one,  until  you  can  remove 
the  hard  skin  which  covers  them.  Stew  them  in  a 
saucepan  gently  in  lukewarm  water  for  three  hours, 
with  three  small  carrots,  two  laurel  leaves,  cloves,  a 
small  onion  or  two,  pepper,  and  salt.  Cut  them  in  two 
lengthwise,  remove  the  roots,  aud  serve  them  with  a 
sauce  piquante. 

A  Sauce  Piquaktk. — Put  into  a  saocepan  a  wineglass 
of  vinegar,  some  thyme,  a  laurel  leaf,  garlic,  shallots, 
ind  some  pepper.  Put  it  on  the  fire  until  it  is  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity.  Add  to  it  some  bouillon  gravy  or 
soup,  whatever  you  may  have  at  hand.  Pass  it  through 
a  sieve,  rub  some  butter  into  a  little  flour  and  add  it  to 
the  sauce,  with  herbs  chopped  finely.  This  makes  a 
good  sauce  pujunnte  for  cutluls  or  warmed  slices  of  meat, 
as  well  as  for  the  sheep's  tongues. 

White  Socp. — Take  a  scrag  of  mutton,  a  knuckle  of 
veal,  and  a  shank  hone  of  ham,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  celery,  a  piece  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  three  or  four 
onions,  three  blades  of  mace,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  white 
pepper;  boil  all  together  in  four  quarts  of  water  until 
the  meat  falls  quite  to  pieces.  Next  day  skim  ofi"  all 
the  fat,  aud  clear  the  jelly  from  all  sediment,  and  put  it 
into  a  saucepan.  Have  ready  the  thickening,  made  as 
follows:  Blanch  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  beat  them  to  a  paste  in  a  marble  mortar, 
with  a  spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  them  from  oiling. 
Mince  a  large  slice  of  cooked  veal  or  chicken,  beat  it  up 
well  with  a  few  crumbs  of  stale  bread,  add  to  these  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  a  small  piece  of  fresh  lemon-peel, 
a  blade  of  mace  in  the  finest  powder.  Boil  it  a  few 
minutes,  then  add  a  pint  of  the  soup,  strain  and  pulp  it 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  This  thickening  is  then  I'eady 
to  be  put  to  the  rest  of  the  soup,  which  boil  for  half  an 
hour  altogether.  Vermicelli  must  be  added,  only  giving 
it  time  enough  to  grow  soft  before  it  is  put  into  the 
tureen.     Serve  hot. 

A  Wat  of  Dressixq  Eoos. — Boil  six  eggs  hard,  remove 
the  sheila,  but  leave  the  eggs  whole;  cover  them  with 
a  rich  forcemeat  made  with  ham,  pounded  anchovy, 
pounded  veal  and  bacon  fat,  well  pounded  together  aud 
highly  seasoned ;  brush  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  dredge  them  with  bread-crumbs  or  vermicelli ;  fry 
them  a  pale  gold-color,  or  put  them  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  an  oven,  aud  serve  them  up  with  gravy  in  the 
dish. 

Alt  EfiYPTiAs  PiLi.AD. — Put  a  good-sized  fowl  into  a 
pan  with  some  chopped  ham,  half  a  pound  of  sausage 
meat,  some  chopped  onion,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  sweet  herbs  tied  in  a  bunch,  a  few  dried  mush- 
rooms, chopped  fine,  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  the  fowl 
gently  until  quite  tender,  adding  a  little  water  now  and 
then  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry.  Pick  all  the 
meat  from  the  bones,  and  cut  it  into  very  small  pieces, 
removing  the  skin.  Boil  dryly  one  pound  of  rice,  mix 
it  well  with  the  fowl  and  gravy,  and  season  it  to  taste. 
This  must  all  be  finished  balf  an  hour  before  dinner  is 
ready,  so  that  it  may  be  put  at  the  side  of  the  fire  and 
served  almost  dry  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  place  it 
at  the  side,  not  on  the  fire,  after  it  is  cooked.  This  dish, 
prepared  with  turkey  Instead  of  fowl,  is  excellent. 
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Spiced  Beef. — One  ounce  of  saltpetre,  pounded  very 
fine,  to  be  rubbed  well  on  the  piece  of  beef ;  three  hours 
afterwards  rub  on  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar ;  let  the 
meat  lie  in  this  pickle  for  two  days;  then  talie  one 
ounce  of  ground  clove  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
few  cloves,  all  well  pounded  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  Cayenne 
pepper  mixed  with  the  spice.  Rub  all  into  the  beef, 
particularly  into  the  holes;  now  and  then,  a  little  salt 
separately.     Bake  it  in  an  oven,  covering  it  with  suet. 

GiBLET  Soup.— The  giblets  must  be  well  cleaned  and 
singed  ;  put  them  into  some  strong  veal  or  gravy  broth, 
with  shallots  chopped  very  fine.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  stock  well  skimmed  ;  when  properly 
Btewed,  put  iu  a  wineglass  of  Madeira,  salt,  pepper, 
cloves,  and  mace,  sifted  fine,  and  a  little  lemon  pickle. 
When  the  rawness  of  the  wine  and  lemon  is  gone  so  that 
no  fiavor  predominates,  pour  it  into  a  tureen  and  serve 
hot  to  table. 

To  Make  Walntt  Catsttp. — Take  the  walnuts  when 
proper  to  pickle;  beat  them  in  a  mortar  and  squeeze 
them  through  a  thin  cloth  ;  to  every  pint  of  liquor  add 
one  pound  of  anchovies,  two  ounces  of  mace,  two  ounces 
of  cloves,  and  the  same  of  Jamaica  pepper.  Boil  all 
together  until  the  anchovies  are  dissolved,  then  strain 
It  through  a  sieve.  To  every  pint  of  it  put  half  a  pint 
of  vinegar,  with  a  great  many  shallots  and  garlic; 
strain  it  again,  a  little  at  a  time,  through  the  anchovies, 
to  make  it  clear.  Let  it  stand  until  cold,  and  then  bot- 
tle it  for  use. 

A  Swiss  Sorp. — Boil  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  mash 
them  well,  and  add  slowly  some  good  broth,  sufficient 
for  the  tureen.  Let  these  boil  together,  then  add  some 
spinach,  sorrel,  a  little  parsley,  lemon,  thyme,  mint, 
and  sage,  all  chopped  very  fine.  Boil  altogether  five 
minutes ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Just  before  taking 
it  ofi"  the  fire  to  serve  add  two  well  beaten  eggs. 

To  Pickle  Mushrooms  White.— Cut  off  the  stalks  of 
some  small  buttons,  rub  off  the  skins  with  a  piece  of 
flannel  dipped  in  salt,  and  throw  them  into  milk  and 
■water.  Let  them  remain  some  little  time,  then  drain 
them  out  aud  put  them  into  a  stewpau  with  a  good 
handful  of  salt  over  them;  cover  close,  and  put  them 
over  a  gentle  stove  for  five  minutes  to  draw  out  all  the 
water.  Empty  them  on  to  a  coarse  cloth  to  drain  well, 
and  leave  them  until  they  are  quite  cold.  Make  a  pickle 
of  white  wine  vinegar,  a  little  mace  and  ginger.  Boil 
all  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  cold  pour  over 
the  mushrooms. 

Stewed  Beef. — Ten  pounds  of  fresh  beef  cut  from  the 
short  ribs  or  brisket ;  bone  it,  flour  it  well,  and  put  it  in 
a  fish-kettle  ;  cover  it  with  scalding  water,  add  turnips, 
carrots,  both  uncut,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  tied  up  in 
a  muslin,  and  a  large  onion  stuck  with  ten  cloves,  a  half 
a  teaspoonful  each  of  pepper  and  salt ;  stew  very  slowly 
five  hours,  skimming  it  about  twice;  half  an  hour  be- 
fore taking  up  throw  in  a  dozen  or  more  small  button 
onions,  or  a  large  onion  cut  into  eight,  six  turnips,  first 
cut  into  slices,  then  into  dice;  when  ready,  take  up  the 
meat,  skin  off  the  upper  skin,  keep  the  meat  warm, 
thicken  the  soup  or  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  mixed  smoothly  in  a 
little  cold  water  ;  add  a  little  browning  or  burnt  sugar, 
and  stir  the  thickendng  into  the  soup;  let  it  simmer, 
then  pour  it  hot.  vegetables  and  all,  over  the  meat,  or 
the  soup  may  be  served  separately.  Should  any  of  the 
meat  be  left,  place  it  in  a  dish,  put  a  board  on  it,  then  a 
weight  upon  it  at-ain,  and  let  it  remain  till  cold,  when 
it  will  be  most  delicious  and  tender  eating. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes  Boiled. — Wash  them,  but  do  not  pare  or  cut 
them,  unless  they  are  very  large.  Fill  a  sauce-pan  half 
full  of  potatoes  of  equal  size,  or  the  small  ones  will  be 
done  to  pieces  before  the  large  ones  are  boiled  enough, 
(or  make  them  so  by  dividing  the  larger  ones),  put  to 
them  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  them  abuut  an 
inch;  they  are  sooner  boiled,  and  more  savory,  than 
when  drowned  in  water.  Most  boiled  things  are  spoiled 
by  having  too  little  water,  but  potatoes  are  often  spoiled 
by  too  much  :  they  must  merely  be  covered,  and  a  little 
allowed  for  waste  in  boiling,  so  that  they  may  he  just 
covered  at  the  finish. 

Set  them  on  a  moderate  fire  till  they  boil ;  then  take 
them  off,  and  put  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer 
slowly  till  they  are  soft  enough  to  admit  a  fork  (place 
no  dependence  on  the  usual  test  of  their  skins'  cracking, 
which,  if  they  are  boiled  fast,  will  happen  to  some  pota- 
toes when  they  are  not  half  done,  and  the  insides  quite 
hard).  Then  pour  the  water  off  (if  you  let  the  potatoes 
remain  in  the  water  a  moment  after  they  are  done 
enough,  they  will  become  waxy  and  watery),  uncover 
the  sauce-pan,  and  set  it  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fire 
as  will  secure  it  from  burning  ;  their  superfluous  mois- 
ture will  evaporate,  and  the  potatoes  will  be  perfectly 
dry  and  mealy. 

You  may  afterward  place  a  napkin,  folded  up  to  the 
size  of  the  sauce-pan's  diameter,  over  the  potatoes,  to 
keep  them  hot  and  mealy  till  wanted. 

0&5.— This  method  of  managing  potatoes  is  in  every 
respect  equal  to  steaming  them  ;  and  they  are  dressed  in 
half  the  time. 

There  is  such  an  infinite  variety  of  sorts  and  sizes  of 
potatoes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  loug  they  will 
take  doing:  the  best  way  is  to  try  them  with  a  fork. 
Moderate-sized  potatoes  will  generally  be  done  enough 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Cold  Potatoes  Fried.— Put  a  bit  of  clean  dripping 
into  a  frying-pan:  when  it  is  melted,  slice  in  your  po- 
tatoes with  a  little  pepper  and  salt;  put  them  on  the 
fire  ;  keep  stirring  them :  when  they  are  quite  hot,  they 
are  ready. 

Potatoes  Mashed. — When  your  potatoes  are  tho- 
roughly boiled,  drain  them  quite  dry,  pick  out  every 
speck,  etc.,  and  while  hot,  rub  them  through  a  colander 
into  a  cleitn  stew-pan.  To  a  pound  of  potatoes  put  about 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  milk: 
do  not  make  them  too  moist ;  mix  them  well  together. 

Potatoes  Mashed  with  Onions.— Prepare  some  boiled 
onions  by  putting  them  through  a  sieve,  and  mis  them 
with  potatoes.  In  proportioning  the  onions  to  the  po- 
tatoes, you  will  he  guided  by  your  wish  to  have  more 
or  less  of  their  flavor. 

Cauliflower.— Choose  those  that  are  close  and  white, 
and  of  the  middle  size  ;  trim  ofl"  the  outside  leaves ;  cut 
the  stalk  off  flat  at  the  bottom  ;  let  them  lie  in  salt  and 
water  an  hour  before  you  boil  them. 

Put  them  into  boiling  water  with  a  handful  of  salt  in 
it ;  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  till  done,  which 
a  small  one  will  be  in  fifteen,  a  large  one  in  about  twenty 
minutes ;  take  it  up  the  moment  it  is  enough,  a  minute 
or  two  longer  boiling  will  spoil  it. 

Cabbage. — Pick  cabbages  very  clean,  and  wash  them 
thoronghly  :  then  look  them  over  carefully  again  ;  quar- 
ter them  if  they  are  very  large.  Put  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  plenty  of  boiling  water;  if  any  scum  rises, 
take  it  off;  put  a  large  spoonful  of  salt  into  the  sauce- 
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pan,  and  boil  them  till  the  stalks  feel  rentier.  A  young 
cabbage  will  take  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  ; 
when  fall  grown,  near  an  hour:  see  that  th**y  are  well 
covered  with  water  all  the  time,  and  that  no  smoke  or 
dirt  arises  from  stirring  tho  fire.  With  carefnl  mauago- 
mont,  thoy  will  look  as  beautiful  when  drossed  afe  they 
did  when  growing.  • 

Carrots. — Let  them  be  well  washed  and  brushed,  not 
scraped.  An  hour  is  enough  for  young  spring  carrots  ; 
grown  carrots  roust  be  cut  in  half,  and  will  lake  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  a  half.  When 
done,  rub  off  the  peels  with  a  clean  coarse  cloth,  and 
slice  them  in  two  or  four,  according  to  their  size.  The 
best  way  to  try  if  they  are  doue  enough,  is  to  pierce 
them  with  a  fork. 

TcR.viPS.— Peel  offhalfan  inch  of  the  stringy  outside. 
Full-growu  turnips  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
gentle  boiling ;  if  you  slice  them,  which  most  people 
do,  they  will  be  done  sooner  ;  try  them  with  a  fork; 
when  tender,  take  them  up,  and  lay  them  on  a  sieve 
till  the  water  is  thoroughly  drained  from  them.  Send 
them  up  whole:  do  not  slice  them. 

Parsnips  are  to  be  cooked  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
carrots.  They  require  more  or  less  time  according  to 
their  size  ;  therefore  match  them  in  size  :  and  you  must 
try  them  by  thrusting  a  fork  into  them  as  they  are  in 
the  water  ;  when  that  goes  easily  through,  they  are  done 
enough.  Boil  them  from  an  hour  to  two  hours,  accord- 
log  to  their  size  and  freshness. 

06*. — Parsnips  are  sometimes  sent  up  mashed  in  the 
same  way  as  turnips,  and  some  cooks  quarter  them  be- 
fore they  boil  them. 

After  parsnips  are  boiled,  they  should  be  put  into  the 
frying-pan  and  browned  a  little.  Some  people  do  not 
admire  this  vegetable,  on  account  of  its  sickish  sweet- 
ness. It  is,  however,  a  wholesome,  cheap,  and  nourish- 
ing vegetable,  best  calculated  for  the  table  in  winter  and 
spring.  Its  sweetness  maybe  modified  by  mashing  with 
a  few  potatoes. 

CAKES,  PUDDINGS,   ETC. 

Cream  PrDDiso.— One  pint  of  cream,  the  yolk  of  six 
eggs,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
one  tablespoonfnl  of  sugar,  a  small  bit  of  soda,  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt.  Rub  the  cream,  which  should  be 
thick,  with  the  eggs  and  flour ;  add  the  sugar,  salt  and 
soda,  and,  just  before  baking,  add  the  milk,  aud  pour 
the  whole  in  a  dish  or  puddiug-pan.  Serve  with  sauce 
of  wine,  sugar  and  butter,  flavored  with  rose  and  nut- 
meg, or  any  other  flavoring  prepared. 

Lemon  Cake  (vert  fine).— Three  cupfuls  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  one  cupful  of  fresh  butter,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  five  eggs  and  four  cupfuls  of  flour.  Beat  the  but- 
ter and  sugar  to  a  cream  ;  beat  the  eggs  separately,  the 
Trhites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  then  dissolve  a  little  soda  in 
the  milk,  mix  all  together;  then  sift  the  flour,  and  put 
in  by  degrees,  aud  add  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  a 
fresh  lemon.    This  cake  is  delicious. 

Hot  Cross  Bi:ns. — Rub  a  quarter  pound  of  butter  into 
two  pounds  of  flour,  quarter  pound  of  brown  sugar,  mix 
all  well  together ;  a  pint  of  new  milk  made  warm,  3 
eggs  well-beaten,  one  tablespoonfnl  of  yeast,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  pound  of  currants,  one  ounce  of 
candied  lemon,  one  ounce  of  citron,  a  little  lemon-peel 
and  salt ;  make  all  up  into  a  light  paste,  set  it  by  the  fire 
to  rise  an  hoar,  and  make  it  into  buns :  20  minutes  will 
bake  them. 


Lemon  Pcddinq. — Take  two  or  three  biscuits,  put  half 
a  tea-cup  of  boiled  cream  over  them,  quarter  pnund  but- 
ter, quarter  pound  loaf  sugar  dissolved  in  hiilf  a  tra-cup 
of  water,  tho  yolk  of  four  eggs,  aud  the  whiles  of  two 
eggs,  well-beaten,  grate  the  rind  of  two  small  lemons, 
and  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  then  put  a  putF  paste 
round  the  dish  and  bake. 

A  Plain  Pcdding. — Two  ounces  of  whole  rice  not 
ground,  first  boiled  in  water  and  then  milk  till  tender. 
Well  grease  a  pie-dish,  and  have  ready  beat  up  six  eggs, 
some  sugar  and  milk  (the  milk  should  be  boiled  and  al- 
lowed to  got  cold).  When  the  rice  is  done  pour  it  into  the 
dish,  stir  the  eggs,  etc.,  into  it,  boat  it  all  up.  A  jtmall 
piece  of  butter  to  keep  it  moist.  Add  milk  to  fill  the  dish, 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  grate  nutmeg  over  it;  bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  This  is  a  good  wholesome  pudding, 
inexpensive,  delicate,  and  very  nice. 

A  White  Citron  Cake. — Beat  one  pound  of  butter 
to  a  cream,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sifted  loaf 
sugar,  eight  eggs  beaten  separately,  half  pound  of  al- 
mouds  cut  into  small  pieces,  quarter  pound  of  catidled 
citron,  half  pound  of  candied  lemon,  both  cut  into  thick 
long  pieces,  almond  or  orange  flavoring  according  to 
taste ;  after  the  butter  is  beaten  to  a  cream,  add  the 
eggs,  then  the  flour;  beat  all  well  foi*  an  hour,  after 
which  put  in  the  other  ingredients.  Paper  the  tins  or 
dishes  in  which  the  cakes  are  to  be  baked,  and  take  care 
that  they  are  baked  well  and  lightly. 

Apple  Charlotte. — Two  pounds  of  apples  pared  and 
cored,  slice  them  into  a  pan;  add  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  the  rind  of  one, 
finely  grated.  Boil  all  together  until  it  becomes  thick, 
which  it  will  do  in  about  two  hours,  turn  it  into  a 
mould,  serve  cold,  with  either  a  rich  custard  or  cream. 

Soda  Cake. — Take  half  a  quartern  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  spice,  one  ditto  of  ginger, 
one  and  a  half  ditto  of  carbonate  of  soda,  aud  two  eggs. 
Mix  with  lukewarm  milk. 

Baked  Apple  Pcddinq. — Twoounces  of  butter,  quarter 
pound  pounded  white  sugar,  quarter  pound  boiled  apples, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  one  lemon:  mix  the  whole  well  together, 
and  bake  it  in  a  puff  paste  one  hour. 

Soda  Muffins. — The  following  receipt  affords  a  dish 
of  light,  spongy,  most  quickly-made  muffins:  To  two 
pounds  of  flour  add  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  ditto  cream 
of  tartar,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar;  mix  tho- 
roughly, with  salt  to  taste,  aud  make  into  a  stiff  batter 
with  some  milk;  beat  well  for  a  few  minutes.  Have 
ready  a  hot  earthen  pan,  well  buttered,  also  rings  for 
the  purpose.  Pour  in  the  batter,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick ;  bake  a  nice  brown  on  each  side ;  either  butter 
them  and  serve  hot,  or  allow  them  to  cool  and  toast  be- 
fore the  fire. 

COOKERY    FOR    THE    SICK-ROOM. 

ANIMAL  BROTHS,  JELLIES,  AND  COOHNO  DRINKS. 

Beef  Tea  should  not  be  made  like  common  gravy  or 
broth,  but  by  a  process  which  will  prevent  the  fat  ming- 
ling with  it.  Cut  half  a  pound  of  nice  gravy-meat  into 
thin  slices,  and  lay  them  in  a  hollow  dish,  pouring  over 
them  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  ;  cover  the  dish, 
and  place  it  near  the  fire  for  half  an  hour;  remove  the 
tea  into  a  saucepan,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes  over  a  quick 
fire;  remove  the  scum  which  has  risen  in  bolting  ;  let 
it  stand  covered  ten  minates  longer ;  strain  off,  and 
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seasoQ  ^ith  gait  only.  Beef  tea  thas  made  Is  a  light 
and  useful  nourishment  to  those  whose  stomachs  are 
weak  and  irritable. 

Veal  Tea,  is  made  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same 
proportions  of  meat  and  water  as  beef  tea. 

Chicken  Tea. — Cat  into  small  pieces  a  chicken,  skin 
it  very  carefully,  and  remove  any  fat  which  may  be 
visible.  Boil  it  twenty  minutes  in  a  quart  of  water; 
pour  the  broth  away  from  the  meat  before  it  gets  cold. 
This  tea  is  generally  given  in  cases  of  debility  after 
fevers,  and  at  the  commencement,  in  an  invalid,  of  a 
state  of  convalescence. 

Extract  op  Meat.— When  the  pure  juice  of  meat  is 
to  be  given  to  invalids,  it  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a 
little  lean  beef  or  mutton,  cut  small,  into  a  glass  bottle, 
corking  it  up.  and  tying  a  bladder  over  the  cork  ;  the 
bottle  must  then  be  put  into  hot  water,  and  boiled  gently 
for  an  hour.  On  opening  it,  a  small  quantity  of  real 
gravy  may  be  poured  away  from  the  meat. 

Er;a  Mulled,  in  Tea  or  Coffee.— Beat  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  very  well,  in  a  tea  or  coffee  cup  :  stir  into  it  a  little 
milk  or  cream  ;  then  pour  on  it,  stirring  it  all  the  time, 
hot  coffee  or  tea,  sufficient  to  fill  the  cup.  If  the  hot 
liquid  is  poured  in  too  hastily,  or  without  stirring  it  at 
the  time,  the  egg  will  curdle,  instead  of  uniting  with 
the  tea.  Invalids  are  recommended  to  try  this  mixture 
for  breakfast,  as  heiug  light  and  nourishing,  without 
being  heating. 

Egg  Draocjht, /or  a  Convalescfinf. — Beat  the  yolk  of  a 
fresh-laid  egg,  aod  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  previously  warmed  over  the  fire  ;  add  to  this 
a  spoonful  of  capillaire,  one  of  rose-water,  and  a  little 
nutmeg. 

Savory  Meat  Jellies,  for  Convalescents. — Take  the 
bones  and  gristle  of  a  knuckle  of  veal,  with  about  a 
pound  of  the  meat,  the  scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  mutton, 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  two  blades  of  mace,  a  little 
salt,  aod  a  gallon  of  water.  Boil  it  gentiy  (scumming 
it  very  carefully)  for  five  hours,  or  longer  if  not  reduced 
to  about  a  quart.  Do  not  put  the  isinglass  and  mace  in 
till  the  scumming  is  done.  Strain  the  jelly  away  from 
the  ingredients,  and  when  cold  remove  the  fat  from  the 
surface.  A  stiff  jelly  is  thus  procured,  which  i**  agreea- 
ble if  eaten  cold  ;  if  warm,  milk  or  wine  may  be  mixed 
with  it. 

Wine  Jelly.— One  quart  of  sherry,  in  which  dissolve 
two  ounces  of  isinglass  (picked  and  broken  into  small 
pieces),  two  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy  (pounded), 
one  nutmeg  grated,  one  pennyworth  of  gum  Arabic 
finely  pounded.  Put  these  ingredients  together  in  an 
earthen  jar,  aod  the  jar  into  a  vessel  of  water ;  must  be 
suffered  to  warm  gradually.  When  the  isinglass  and 
gam  Arabic  are  dissolved,  strain  the  whole  into  a  basin 
or  deep  dish,  keep  it  dry  and  cool,  and  let  the  invalid 
have  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  a  few  times  a 
day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Salt  ITams.— For  three  hams  pound  and  mix  to- 
gether half  a  peck  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  sal  prunella, 
three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  four  pounds  of  coarse  salt ; 
rub  the  hams  well  with  this,  and  lay  what  is  to  spare 
over  them  ;  let  them  lie  three  days,  then  hang  them  up. 
Take  the  pickle  in  which  the  hams  were,  put  water 
enough  to  cover  the  hams  with  more  common  salt,  till 
it  will  bear  an  egg  ;  then  boil  and  skim  it  well,  put  it 


in  the  salting-tub,  and  the  next  morning  put  in  the    ' 
hams  ;  keep  them  down  the  same  as  pickled  pork  ;  in  a 
fortnight  take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  rub  them  well 
with  brine,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry. 

To  Make  Compound  Glue. — Take  very  fine  floor,  mix 
it  with  white  of  eggs,  isinglass,  and  a  little  yeast : 
mingl^the  materials;  beat  them  well  together;  spread 
them,  the  batter  being  made  thin  with  gum-water,  on 
even  tin  plates,  and  dry  them  in  a  stove,  then  cut  them 
out  for  use.  To  color  them,  tinge  the  paste  with  Brazil 
or  vermilion  for  red  ;  indigo  or  verditer,  etc.,  for  blue ; 
saffron,  turmeric,  or  gamboge,  etc.,  for  yellow." 

To  Make  Flour  Paste.— Paste  is  formed  principally 
of  wheaten  (lour  boiled  in  water  till  it  be  of  a  glutin- 
ous or  viscid  consistence.  It  may  be  piepared  with 
those  ingredients  simply  for  common  purposes;  but 
when  it  is  used  by  bookbinders,  or  for  paper  hangings 
to  rooms,  it  is  usual  to  mix  a  fourth,  filth,  or  sixth  of 
the  weight  of  the  flour  of  powered  resin  ;  and  where  it 
is  wanted  still  more  tenacious,  gum  arable,  or  any  kind 
of  size  may  be  added. 

To  Extract  Oil  from  Boards  or  Stone.— Make  a 
strong  lye  of  pearlashes  and  soft  water,  and  add  as  much 
unslacked  lime  as  it  will  take  up;  siir  it  together,  and 
then  let  it  settle  a  few  minutes  ;  bottle  it,  and  stop  close. 
Have  ready  some  water  to  lower  it  when  used,  and 
scour  the  part  with  it.  Work  with  care  and  expedition, 
as  if  the  mixture  remains  too  long  on  the  boards  it  will 
leave  a  stain. 

To  Clean  Stone  Stairs  and  Halls.— Boil  a  pound  of 
pipe-clay  in  three  pints  of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar  ;  put  in  a  bit  of  stone  blue.  Wash  with  this 
mixture,  and  when  quite  dry,  rub  with  a  dry  flannel 
and  a  brush  of  moderate  etiffaess.  Sweep  off  the  fine 
dust  thus  raised  with  a  clean  hand-brush. 

To  Take  Ink  Stains  out  of  Mahogany. — Put  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  l.irge  spoonful  of 
water,  and  touch  the  part  with  a  feather.  Rub  it  quickly, 
and  repeat  if  not  quite  removed  ;  if  it  remains  on  too 
long  it  will  leave  a  white  mark. 

To  Copy  Ferns. — The  most  perfect  and  beautiful  copies 
imaginable  of  ferns  may  be  made  by  thoroughly  saturat- 
ing them  in  common  porter,  and  then  laying  them  flat 
between  white  sheets  of  paper  (without  more  pressure 
than  the  leaves  of  an  ordinary  book  bear  to  each  other), 
and  let  them  dry  out. 

To  Prevent  Shoes  from  Creakino. — I  was  recently 
applied  to  by  a  lady  for  a  remedy,  and  recommended 
the  application  of  a  little  olive  oil,  rubbed  into  the  sole, 
especially  about  the  waist  and  bali.  It  was  done,  and 
found  perfectly  successful.  N.  B-  In  hoots  intended  fi^r 
out-of-door  wear,  it  would  be  as  well  to  avoid  letting 
the  oil  get  into  the  seams,  as  it  might,  by  dissolving  the 
wax  on  the  thread,  be  the  cause  of  leakage. 

To  Salt  Butter. — Butter  must  be  salted  as  fresh  as 
possible,  any  delay  being  injurious.  Having  dried  the 
salt  in  an  oven,  and  pounded  it  fine,  wash  the  butter  in 
several  waters  till  it  no  longer  imparts  a  milky  appear- 
ance  to  the  water.  Spread  it  out,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
the  pounded  salt,  one  ounce  to  every  pound  of  butter ; 
knead  them  well  together,  till  the  butter  and  salt  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  Press  the  butter  into  stone 
jars,  perfectly  sweet  and  dry,  and  let  it  stand  seven  or 
eight  days,  when  it  will  be  found  to  have  separated  from 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  As  this  space  admits  the  air,  the 
butter  would  soon  spoil  if  left  in  that  state,  and  must 
therefore  be  further  pressed  till  perfectly  compact. 
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i  THE  SEASON  ASD  WHAT  IT  TEACHES. 

'  ITow  the  beauty  and  briphtnefiB  of  Summer  are  over 
■3r  this  year,  aod  from  the  shadows  of  their  darkcDiag 
nd  decay  the  loveliness  of  the  Aatama  will  gain  its 
*ri$;htest  tiDtiog?,  its  wonderful  variety  of  charms,  as 
Tell  as  the  perfect  ripeDing  of  its  richest  gifts  for  the 
(86  of  living  creatures  on  the  earth. 
:  So  it  should  be  in  the  changes  of  hnroan  life.  The 
mding  of  youthful  beauty,  and  the  decay  or  darkening 
)f  the  brightness  with  which  hope  and  imaginatioa 
jfllded  the  summer  brightness  of  existence,  should  not 
tnake  us  sad  or  even  doubtful  of  the  goodness  and  loving 
xlndness  of  "Our  Father  in  Heaven."  Wo  may  have 
'ipportunities  before  us  of  gaining  better  and  even  more 
lovely  gifts  and  graces  than  ever  the  spring  or  summer 
ime  of  life  has  afforded  us. 

'  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  reflection  that,  as  every  season  of 
!7ature  has  its  charms,  so  every  change  in  human  life 
Srings  its  opportantties,  its  hopes,  and  its  means  of  hap- 
piness? We  have  bnt  to  improve  these  opportunities 
liheerfully  and  faithfully  and  we  shall  profit  by  every 
'thange.  The  true  genius  of  life,  which  sees  and  uses 
))pportunities  aright,  is  a  precious  gift,  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  greatest  poet,  if^  with  his  insight  into  the 
|iature  of  humanity,  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern  bis 
|>wn  spirit.  And  hence  the  poetry  which  teaches  this 
jvrt  of  right  life  is  the  highest  effort  of  poetry.  None 
tan  effectually  teach  this  art  except  the  true  Christian, 
wcause  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God,  as  the  Bible  enjoins, 
lire  the  only  sources  from  which  a  rigid  life  from  right 
\not ires  eon  betDrmtght  oiU  and  perfected.  Therefore  it 
Kcomes  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  all,  who  wish  to 
promote  this  true  idea  of  life  and  its  opportunities,  to 
fceep  the  memory  of  those  writer.«,  especially  great  poets, 
Lho  have  been  exemplars  as  well  as  teachers  of  this 
i!7bristiau  doctrine,  fresh  in  the  minds  and  warm  in  the 
iaearis  of  the  yonng  and  of  those  who  inHuence  the 
fonng.  As  woman  has  the  home  influence  in  her  keep- 
'«ng,  she  should  be  well-informed  in  these  sentiments; 
she  should  gratefully  acknowledge  that  among  the  glo- 
fions  names  which  have  blessed  the  world  with  their 
iHght  and  purity  we  may  thankfully  place  our  Anglo- 
!Saxon  kinswoman,  Elizabeth  Babrett  B£0W51X0, 
fuuong  the  highest  of  the  poets. 

In  our  July  number,  we  gave  a  sketch  of  one  of  her 
-poems— "Aurora  Leigh" — and  promised  some  additional 
lelections.  On  reflection  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
Tefer  to  her  other  and  earlier  poems,  as  we  hope  our 
readers  have,  before  this  time,  made  themselves  familiar 
iwith  the  fortunes  of  "  Aurora" — and,  also,  ihat  each 
reader  will  make  selections  from  that  remarkable  Hi»- 
*ory  of  Ideas,  as  it  affords,  on  almost  every  page,  axioms 
ind  truths  well  worth  treasuring  and  studying.  The 
learned  and  popular  author  of  the  ''  Essays  in  Biography 
ind  Criticism"*  considers  "  The  Drama  of  Exile"  as  the 
greatest  of  Mrs.  Browning's  productions. 

He  says:  "  This  may  fearlessly  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  greatest  poems  in  the  English  language :  of  a  pathos 

*  Essays  in  Biography  and  Criticism.  By  Peter  Bayne, 
M.  A.,  author  of  "The  *Chri>'lian  Life,  Social  and  Indl- 
Tidual,"  etc.     Boston:  Gould  &  Liucoin. 


genuine  and  unfathomable,  of  sublimity  exalted,  and  in 

which  a  resistless  imagination  casts  its  lit  eye,  with  a 
glance  swifter  than  that  of  logic,  far  aloft  into  the  re* 
gioos  of  intellectual  and  religious  truth." 

Mr.  Bayue  has  a  long  and  elaborate  article  on  tbie 
poem,  with  many  selections,  whjch  will  greatly  aid  any 
young  reader  (and  the  older  also)  to  uader.-tand  and 
sympathize  with  "  the  notes  of  its  mighty  music."  We 
have  only  room  now  for  a  portion  of  what  the  critic  calls 
"those  inimitable  passages  in  which  Mrs.  Browning  is 
peculiarly  herself;  iu  which  she  vindicates  for  her  sex 
the  distinction  that  a  woman  and  not  a  man  has  written 
of  it  77io*(  nobly.  In  fitness  of  conception,  in  terseness 
of  diction,  in  loftiness  of  thought,  the  following  lines 
have  all  that  the  genius  of  a  roan  could  impart ;  while 
the  thrill  of  deeper  tenderness  pervading  them  tells,  in 
unmistakable  accents,  of  a  heart  which  can  throb  with, 
wifely  emotion,  and  a  breast  on  which  a  babe,  sleeping 
in  the  light  of  its  mother's  smile,  may  rest.  In  all  great 
poems  there  are  lesser  poems,  complete  in  themselves  ; 
and  this  passage  may  be  regarded  as  a  poem,  on  the  du- 
ties and  joys  of  woman,  by  Mrs.  Browning.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  a  blessing,  pronounced  by  Adam,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  on  Eve. 

Adnm.  Henceforward,  rise,  aspire, 
To  all  the  calm^  and  magnanimities. 
The  loftiest  uses  nud  the  noble  ends, 
The  sanctified  devotion  and  full  work 
To  which  thou  ait  elected  evermore, 
First  woman,  wife,  and  mother! 

Et>€.  And  first  in  sin. 

AtVim.  And  also  the  sole  bearer  of  the  Seed 
Whereby  sin  dieth  !     Raise  the  majesties 
Of  thy  discou'-olate  brows,  O  wcli-belnved. 
And  front  with  lever  eyelids  the  To  Come, 
And  all  the  dark  o'  the  world.     Rise,  woman,  rise 
To  thy  peculiar  and  best  altitudes 
Of  doing  good  and  of  enHurinij  ill — 
Of  comforting  for  ill,  and  teaching  good, 
And  reconciling  all  that  ill  and  good 
Fnto  the  patience  of  a  constant  hope — 
Rise  with  thy  daughters!     If  sin  came  by  thee, 
And  hy  sin,  death — the  ransoni-riyhteousness. 
The  heavenly  lifeand  compensative  rest 
Shall  come  by  means  of  thee.     If  woe  by  thee 
Had  issue  to'tlie  world,  thou  shalt  go  forth. 
An  angel  of  the  woe  thou  didst  achieve  ; 
Found  acceptable  to  the  world  instead 
Of  others  of  that  name,  of  whn<5e  briirht  ^teps 
Thy  deed  stripped  bare  the  liills.     Be  satisfied  ; 
Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  womanhood — 
Peculiar  suffering  answering  to  the  sin  : 
Some  pang  paid  down  for  some  new  human  life; 
Some  weariness  in  guardiog  such  a  life — 
Some  coldness  from  the  guarded  ;  some  mistrnst 
From   those  then  hast  too   well   served ;    from    thoee 

beloved 
Too  loyally,  some  treason  ;  feebleness 
Within  thy  heart,  and  cruelty  without; 
And  pressures  of  an  alien  tyranny, 
With  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones 
And  stronger  sinews.     But.  go  to!  tliy  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  owu  beatitudes. 
After  its  own  life-workine.     A  child's  kiss. 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips,  shall  make  thee  glad  ; 
A  poor  man,  served  by  thpe,  shall  make  thee  rich  ; 
An  old  man,  helped  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  strong; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  ^ense 
Of  service  which  thou  rendeiest      Such  a  crown 
I  set  upon  thy  head — Chrii^t  witoeHsing 
With  looks  of  prompting  love— to  keep  thee  clear 
Of  all  reproach  agaioHt  the  sin  foregone. 
From  all  the  generations  which  succeed, 
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Mr.  Bayne,  in  summing  up  the  wonderfnl  power  of 
the  poetess,  truly  says :  "  Two  things  appear  to  be  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  this  poem:  beautiful  apart,  they 
are  still  more  beautiful  iu  combination.  The  first  is  its 
earnest  aud  essential  Christianity  ;  the  second  its  intense 
and  pathetic  womanliness.  Mrs.  Browning  is  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  always,  aChristian  poetess.  She  has 
drunk  more  deeply  into  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel, 
and,  it  may  even  be,  looked  with  greater  earnestness 
aud  amazement  upon  certain  of  its  sublime  facts  than 
Slilton.  *  *  *  The  Christianity  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
poems  is  far  too  constant  and  deep-lying — it  enters  too 
pervasively  into  the  warf  and  woof  of  her  thought  and 
feeling,  to  be  by  any  possibility  an  affectation  or  a  fash- 
ion. It  is  manifestly  the  life  of  her  life,  the  breath  of 
immortality  at  the  centre  of  her  being.  Her  genuine 
womanliness  is  no  less  conspicuous." 

We  have  only  intimated,  as  it  were,  the  richness  of 
imagery,  the  beauty  of  diction,  the  fervidness  of  love, 
and  the  faith  in  God  which  pervade  this  wonderful 
poem,  where  the  highest  hopes  of  humanity  are  made 
not  only  luminous  bat  lit  up  with  such  fire  of  faith  from 
the  soul  of  Genius  and  Christian  feeling  combined,  that 
no  woman's  heart  can  dwell  on  it  unmoved.  We  would 
counsel  our  young  American  writers,  who  are  earnest 
in  their  zeal  to  be  distinguished  worthily,  to  sPndy  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Browning.  She  displays  great  variety  of 
characters  and  events  ;  among  these  we  will  give  one 
portraiture— the  day  dreams  of  a  girl,  it  might  be  called — 
which  we  think  exquisite  in  its  touches  and  tintings, 
and  truth. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SWAN'S  NEST. 

Little  Ellie  sits  alone 
'Mul  the  bushes  of  a  meadow. 

By  a  stream-side,  on  the  grass ; 

And  the  trees  are  showering  down 
Doubles  of  their  leaves  in  shadow, 

On  her  shining  hair  and  face. 

She  hag  thrown  her  bonnet  by  ; 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow  ; 

Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands,  all  sleek  and  dripping, 

While  she  rocketh  to  and  fro. 

Little  Ellie  sits  alone — 
And  ihe  smile,  she  softly  nseth. 

Fills  the  sentence  like  a  speech  ; 

While  she  thinks  what  shall  he  done — 
And  the  sweetest  pleasure  chooseth, 

For  her  future,  within  reach. 

Little  Ellie  in  her  smile 
Chin>setli — "  I  will  have  a  lover, 

liiding  on  a  steed  of  steeds! 

He  shall  love  ine  without  guile  ; 
Ar;d  to  him  I  will  discover 

I'/iiU  s^ican'8  nest  aniung  tlie  reeds. 

"  And  the  steed  shall  he  red-roan. 
And  the  lover  shall  be  noble, 

With  an  eye  tliat  takes  the  breath — 

And  the  lute  he  plays  upon 
Shall  Ptiike  ladies  into  trouble. 

As  his  sword  strikes  men  to  death. 

"  And  the  steed  it  shall  be  shod 
All  in  silver,  housed  in  azure, 

And  the  mane  shall  swim  the  wind  t 

And  the  hoofs  along  the  sod 
Shall  flash  onward  in  a  pleasure, 

Till  the  shepherds  look  behind. 

"  But  my  lover  will  not  prize 
All  the  glory  that  he  rides  in, 

When  he  gazes  in  my  face. 

He  will  say—'  0  love,  thioe  eyes 
Builds  the  shrine  my  soul  abides  in; 

And  I  kneel  here  lor  thy  grace!' 


"Then,  ay  then,  he  shall  kneel  low— 
With  the  red-roan  steed  anear  him, 

Which  shall  seem  to  understand — 

Till  I  answer—'  Kise  and  go  ! 
For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 

Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand.' 

"  Then  he  will  arise  so  pale, 
I  shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble 

With  a  yen  I  must  not  say — 

Nathless  maiden  brave,  '  Farewell,' 
I  will  utter  and  dissemble — 

•Light  to-morrow  with  to-day.* 

"  Then  he  will  ride  through  the  hills, 
To  the  wide  world  past  the  river, 

There  to  put  away  all  wrung  ! 

To  make  straight  distorted  wills. 
And  to  empty  the  broad  quiver 

Which  the  wicked  bear  along. 

*'  Three  times  shall  a  young  foot-pago 
Swim  the  stream  and  clmib  the  mountain. 

And  kneel  down  beside  my  feet — 

'  Lo,  my  master  sends  this  gage. 
Lady,  lor  thy  pity  counting! 

What  wilt  thou  exchange  for  it?' 

"  And  the  first  time  I  will  send 
A  white  rose-bud  for  a  guerdon — 

And  the  second  time  a  glove  ! 

But  the  third  time— I  may  bend 
From  my  pride,  and  answer—'  Pardon, 

If  he  comes  to  take  my  love.* 

"  Then  the  young  foot-page  will  run — 
Then  my  lover  will  ride  faster, 

Till  lie  kneeleth  at  my  knee  ! 

'  I  am  a  duke"s  eldest  son ! 
Thousand  serfs  do  call  me  master — 

But,  O  Love,  I  love  but  thee!' 

"  He  will  kiss  me  on  my  mouth 
Then  ;  and  lead  me  as  a  lover ! 

Through  the  crowds  that  praise  his  deeds! 

And,  when  soul-tied  by  one  troth. 
Unto  hhn  I  will  discover 

T/mt  swan's  ntst  among  Vie  reeds." 

Little  Ellie,  with  her  smile 
Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gayly. 

Tied  the  bonnet,  donned  the  shoe — 

And  went  homeward  round  a  mile. 
Just  to  see,  as  she  did  daily, 

What  more  eggs  were  with  the  two. 

Pushing  through  the  elm-tree  copse, 
Winding  by  the  stream  light-hearted, 

Where  the  osier  pathway  leads — 

Past  the  boughs  she  stoops — and  stops! 
Lo  !  the  wild  swan  had  deserted — 

And  a  rat  had  gnawed  the  reeds. 

Ellie  went  home  sad  and  slowl 
If  she  found  the  lover  ever, 

With  his  red-roan  steed  of  steeds, 

Sooth  I  know  not !  but  I  know 
She  could  show  him  never — never, 

2'luU  swiui'8  nest  among  Vie  reeds. 

TYPES  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  author  of  "The  Roman  Question"  has  written 
other  works  which  would  be  quite  celebrated  if  that 
book  had  not,  in  our  country  as  well  as  iu  England, 
made  M.  About  so  widely  known  that  one  rarely  thinks 
of  any  other  work  of  his  when  that  is  mentioned.  His 
genius,  brilliancy,  and  wit  have  not,  however,  all  been 
absorbed  in  one  book,  as  "  The  King  of  the  Mountains"* 
will  prove  to  its  readers.  One  extract  will  show  the 
originality  and  quaint  humor  of  M.  About.  He  put« 
this  racy  sketch  of  the  types  of  beauty  into  the  speech 
of  one  of  his  characters,  a  young  German  naturalist  :- 

"  Beauty  is  not  to  be  measured  by  an  immutable  type, 
though  Plato  has  so  affirmed.     It  varies  according  to 

*  Published  by  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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|the  times,  the  people,  a ud  the  cultare.  The  YeDos  of 
Milo  was,  two  tbousaod  years  aj;o,  the  most  beaatifat 
woman  of  the  Archipelago ;  I  do  not  believe  that  she 
weuld  be,  in  1S^6,  the  prettiest  woman  in  Ptiris.  One 
oooid  admire  a  woman  geometncally  b«auttfal  ia  the 
lime  wheo  woman  was  au  object  of  art,  destined  to 
plea^  the  eyes  witboat  addressing  the  mind,  a  bird  of 
paradise,  of  which  we  contemplate  the  plumage  witboat 
desiring  it  ever  to  sing.  A  beautiful  Athenian  woman 
wa^  as  well  proportioned,  as  white,  and  as  cold  as  the 
jSolamns  of  a  temple.  M.  M^rinay  has  proved  to  me,  in 
'&  book,  that  the  louic  colamu  was  only  a  woman  dis- 
'^Qised.  The  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Erechthens,  at 
'the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  rests  still  on  four  Athenian 
women  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  Such  are  the  aQClents. 
'The  women  of  to-day  are  little  winged  beings,  light, 
r.^.r-.i«^_  and  especially  thoughtful,  created,  not  to  carry 
-^  on  their  heads,  but  to  awaken  genius,  to  lighten 
.  to  animate  courage,  and  to  illumine  the  world 
;Wiih  the  flashes  of  their  wit.  \That  we  love  in  theia 
land  what  make^  their  beauty  is  not  the  measured  regu- 
iLarily  of  their  features;  it  is  the  lively  and  changeful 
3Xpres!>ion  of  seotiments  more  delicate  than  ours  ;  it  is 
the  radiation  of  the  soul  around  that  fragile  frame,  which 
,is  not  sufficient  to  contain  it ;  it  is  the  petuUot  play 
of  a  sprightly  countenauce.  I  am  Dot  a  sculptor,  but  if 
I  knew  how  to  manage  the  chisel,  and  shotfld  be  em- 
ployed to  make  an  allegorical  statue  of  our  epoch,  it 
jihoutd  have  a  dimple  on  the  left  cheek  and  a  turned-up 
■BMe.'* 

TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILDREri. 
.  05E  of  the  best  modes  of  charity  which  benevolence 
Ib&a  ever  found  out  is  the  establishment  of  Homes  for 
rriendless  children.  When  we  think  how  many  are  now 
rescued  from  perdition  by  the  asylums  in  this  city  alone, 
how  mauy  are  trained  in  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
>f  indutitry  and  order,  we  cannot  but  /tel  convinced  of 
:he  benefit  of  these  Himi^s.  and  what  an  inca1cu!:ible 
|*monnt  of  good  is  done  to  the  whole  country  through 
jiuch  well-managed  plans  of  benevolence.  But  if  we 
'wish  fully  to  comprehend  the  heights  and  depths  of  this 
Chrintian  charity,  we  must  ste  the  children  in  theso 
pleasant  places,  these  safe  asylums;  one  visit  is  worth 
'more  to  prove  their  usefulness  than  a  volume  of  descrip- 
!lion 

[  The  Uhios  School  A52>  Crildrbx's  Home  is  an  excel- 

tent  model  of  these  institutions  in  Philadelphia  ;  it  has 

i^bout  two  hnndred  children,  on  an  average,  uuder  it.s 

l»re,  and  all  the  comforts  for  the  body  are  provided,  with 

HBental,  moral,  and  religions  culture:  and  then  it  se- 

imres  homes  for  them  in  the  country,  where  they  will  be 

Iweli  clothed  and  fed,  and  trained  to  household  duties 

tind  agricultural  employment.    The  accommodations  are 

'rery  comfortable     On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  playroom. 

H  storeroom,  pantry,  and  all  the  conveniences  connected 

^with  a  dining-room  large  enough  to  seat  one  hundred 

iDd  seventy  children.     On  the  second  floor  there  is  a 

large  bathroom,  containing  four  tubs  and  twelve  fecets, 

'|:h«t  each  child  may  wash  from  running  water:  a  liirhi, 

»iry  room  lor  the  little  children  under  five  years  of  age  ; 

ae  sleeping-room,  and  a  sewing-room,  where  the  ma- 

hine,  under  skilful  hands,  throws  off  its  bnndreds  of 

rarments.     On  the  third  floor  are  three  large  rooms  for 

oe  infirmary,  with  a  bathroom  for  the  sick.    The  fourth 

>iory  is  admirably  arranged  as  a  laundry,  with  ^IHlion•• 

try  tubs,  a  large  boiler,  and  a  commodious  drying-room. 


It  Is  pleasant  to  see  the  order,  neatness,  comfort,  and 
good  education  there  enjoyed  by  such  a  large  troop  of 
little  ones,  who,  without  this  kindly  charity,  would  be 
in  rags  and  squalid  misery.  These  children  are  well  in- 
structed in  the  common  branches  of  the  English,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  thu 
little  boys  show  quite  a  talent  for  draw  ing,  and  maps  of 
battle  places  are  copied  with  exactness  and  neatness  that 
are  really  wonderful.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  areinstruct<>d 
in  knitting  and  plain  sewing,  so  that  all  can  take  care 
of  their  own  clothing.  The  girls  are  put  to  all  sorts  of 
household  work  of  which  they  itre  capable,  and  thus 
made  fit  for  good  servauts,  industrious  wives,  and  care- 
ful mothers.  Habits  ofeconomy,  and  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  making  a  humble  home  comfortable,  are  inesti- 
mable to  the  poor.  One  may  be  happy  in  a  low  estate, 
if  the  heart  is  right  and  the  habits  arc  good  ;  but  dirt, 
disorder,  and  idleness  are  sure  signs  of  evil,  and  always 
produce  want  and  wickedness.  It  is  very  difficult — in- 
deed all  but  impossible — to  act  upon  the  sdult  mind  so 
as  to  improve  the  grown  masses  of  the  ignorant  and 
vicious.  What  is  the  remedy  for  existing  evils?  Wo 
answer,  "prevention."  Satt  the  children  !  place  them 
nnder  such  kind,  capable,  Christian  influences  as  the 
"Union  School  and  Children'.-^  Home,"  of  Philadelphia, 
offers,  and  not  only  this,  but  half  a  dozen  other  HoxBS 
of  a  like  character  in  our  city,  and  the  "  Kescued  "will  re- 
joice in  days  to  cume.  ' 

The  Effects  op  Eating  Cosffctioxekt.— A  habit  of 
munching  boiihoris,  often  allowed  to  childiieD,  is  not 
only  foolish,  but  very  injurious.  It  is  foolish  because  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  without  any  advantage ;  and 
injurious  because  it  hurts  the  health  of  both  body  and 
mind  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  lead  to  fatal  results  and 
sinful  indulgences.  We  lately  read  a  few  remarks  from 
a  valued  correspondent  that  we  are  tempted  to  show  our 
friends  ;  young  ladies  may  be  encouraged,  if  they  have 
indulged  in  this  appetite  which  the  writer  so  oarnestly 
condemns,  to  renounce  the  bad  habit.  Do  it  at  once,  do 
it  resolutely,  and  a  few  days  (or  weeks  at  most)  will 
free  yon  from  this  foolish  mania  (or  Ifunbons,  which  your 
mUhers,  or  fidhers  (if  the  mother  is  too  indiflerent  to 
apprtjheud  her  duty  or  too  indulgent  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence), should  have  saved  you  from  ever  contracting. 
Besides  there  is  danger  of  violent  disease,  or  even 
death,  from  the  poisons  in  the  coloring  of  these  fivj/ar- 

But  we  will  let  oar  friend  speak  her  mind,  which  she 
has  done  in  a  very  plain  style.  If  the  ending  seems 
abrupt,  the  reader  may  imagine  the  sorrowful  catastro- 
phes which  might  have  been  pictured  : — 

"That  vice  of  gonrma%\dist  (I  would  i-ather  not  say 
plain  English  glnttony)  is  more  ruinous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  young  ladies  than  the  uninitiated  can  imagiu**. 
1  do  not  mean  that  these  gentle  damsels  are  in  the  habit 
of  devouring  rich  dinner^:,  like  turtle-fed  aldermen, 
but  what  they  do  is  just  as  bad  ;  they  destroy  their  sto- 
machs by  quantities  of  confectionery.  Pounds  of  candy 
aod  unwholesome  itmiu?Mt  ary  their  w«»*kly,  not  food, 
but  destruction.  This  keeps  up  a  constant  diseased 
state,  that  sometimes  arrives  at  a  point  of  discomfort 
that  requires  the  doctor,  and  ]>utent  drugs  for  a  time 
overcome  the  evil,  leaving  their  own  attack  upon  poor 
nature  to  be  endured.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  leaden 
complexions  and  thick  skins  that  follow  !  How  dtfl'er- 
enlly  looks  the  active,  temperate  girl,  whose  cheeks 
glow  with  healthful  exercise,  whose  meals  arc  seasoned. 
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by  appetite,  who  partakes  of  tlie  bouuties  of  nature,  who 
eojoys  heidaiaties,  aad  seeks  forDOcluying  compounds! 
Her  unlaiUog  cosmetic  is  bathing  and  exact  neatness. 
Such  a  woman  has  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and 
this  very  certainty  helps  her  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
dress.  The  poor,  sickly,  indolent  creature  just  men- 
tioned is  never  well  dressed  ;  she  may  go  to  great  ex- 
pense, but  she  has  not  good  taste.  Her  colors  are  ill- 
chosen,  she  has  too  many  or  too  few  flounces,  nothing 
about  her  is  proportionate." 

Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boardinq  and  Day  School  for 
TouNG  Ladies,  1820  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  moral 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

Rpferencfts :  Sfrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  T.  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  B.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

To  OTiR  Correspondents. — "We  have  marked  the  fol- 
lowing for  insertion  when  we  have  room  (many  articles 
are  declined  or  returned  because  we  are  not  able  to  find 
place  as  soon  as  requested.  Those  who  desire  the  return 
of  MSS.  mvst  forward  stamps  or  we  cannot  comply  with 
the  request)  :  "  Recollections  of  a  Walk  in  May" — "  The 
Wife's  Appeal"— "Our  Cottage  Home" — "The  Lily's 
Story"—"  The  Valley"— "The  Picnic,  or  Kate  Bryant's 
Conquest" — "An  Allegory" — "Lester's  Revenge." 

These  manuscripts  we  shall  not  use:  "Acrostic" — 
"Song" — "The  River  of  Life"  (pretty,  and  musical  In 
rhythm) — "My  Son" — "The  Young  Widow's  Reflec- 
tions"— "My  Summer  Frieuds" — "Duty" — "Earth  and 
its  Jewels" — "Confession  of  a  Lover"  (the  writer  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  motto  of  every  "  young  enthusiast" 
should  be,  "  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait") — "  I  have  lost 
my  bowl" — "My  days  were  dark,"  etc. — "A  Sonnet" — 
"Remembrance" — "The  Golden  Gate" — "An  Elegy "— 
"Who  will  Answer?" — "The  Way  to  Gain  a  Fortune" 
— "  Gold."  This  little  poem,  although  imperfect,  shows 
the  heart  of  the  youthful  writer  has  the  true  love  of  the 
art.     We  quote  the  closing  stanzas: — 

"  O'er  the  crystal  of  *  soul  palace' 
Are  the  gathered  mists  of  sin  ; 
We  are  glad  the  quick-eyed  children 
Read  not  all  that 's  hid  therein. 

"But  the  fine  gold  of  the  spirit, 
O  thou  God  of  truth,  is  thine. 
Though  our  souls  are  dark,  it  lieth 
As  the  treasure  in  the  mine. 

" '  Sit,'  thou  Lord,  as  '  a  refiner,* 

Till  the  'little  ones'  can  see 
But  the  face  of  the  All  Holy 
Imaged  in  its  purity ! 

"Till  no  more  in  quiet  scorning 
Of  the  faithlessness  of  men, 
Te  can  say — 'Oh,  lips,  in  greeting 
Drop  your  baser  coin  for  them. '  " 

"Annie's  Monthly  Pleasure.  By  Etta."  Very  much 
obliged  for  the  good  opinion  of  Etta;  bat  the  article  is 
most  too  llattering  for  publication. 


lealtlj  gtprtuunt. 


BT   JNO.    STAIHBACK    WILSON,    M.D. 

Cholera  Infantum. — Cholera  infantum,  the  cholera 
of  infants  or  "  summer  complaint,"  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  fatal  disorders  to  which  children  are  sub- 
ject. The  mortality  from  this  disease  in  crowded  cities 
is  truly  frightful.  In  the  country  it  is  not  so  common 
nor  so  fatal.  Indeed  in  its  worst  and  more  malignant 
forms  cholera  infantum  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a 
disease  almost  peculiar  to  cities. 

Causes. — Teething,  improper  and  excessive  feeding, 
hot  weather,  aud  impure  air  are  the  principal  causes. 
Among  these,  errors  in  diet  and  impure  air  are  by  far 
the  most  influential  causes.  It  should  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  teething  is  only  &  j^redisposing  cause,  aud 
that  it  would  never  of  itself,  and  without  the  operation 
of  other  and  exciting  causes,  produce  this  terrible  scourge 
of  infancy. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases,  the  disorder  commences 
with  diarrhoea,  which,  after  continuing  for  a  few  days, 
becomes  associated  with  more  or  less  vomiting.  But  in 
perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  the  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing come  on  at  the  same  time.  The  pulse  is  fiequent, 
quick,  small  and  tense,  or  sharp  and  hard.  The  tongue 
is  covered  at  first  with  a  white  fur,  but  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  it  becomes  red,  smooth,  dry,  and  has  a 
polished  shiny  appearance.  The  discharges  from  the 
bowels  vary  ;  but  they  most  commonly  look  like  dirty 
water  with  little  pieces  of  cotton  intermixed  with  it; 
and  their  smell  is  rather  peculiar,  and  very  ofi'ensive, 
having  a  sickening  and  indescribably  disagreeable  odor. 
Sometimes,  in  the  worst  cases,  there  is  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  bile  in  the  discharges,  these  being  almost 
colorless  and  of  a  milk-and-water  appearance.  The 
above  symptoms  are  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
convulsions,  a  hot  skin,  especially  about  the  head  and 
abdomen,  while  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold.  In  the  last 
stages,  there  is  great  wasting  away,  stupor,  shrivelling 
and  sinking  of  the  eyeballs,  a  putrid  smell  of  the 
evacuations,  and  complete  prostration  of  all  the  vital 
powers. 

Treaiment. — The  great  things  in  this  disease  are  to 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  causes  of  excitement,  and 
to  equalize  the  nervous  and  vascular  action.  In  the  re- 
moval of  irritation,  the  first  thing  is  to  lance  the  gums 
freely  if  they  are  tender  or  inflamed  from  the  pressure  of 
a  protruding  tooth.  If  the  child  is  exposed  to  an  impure 
city  air,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  to  the  country. 
But  this  being  impracticable,  it  should  be  removed  to 
the  highest,  driest,  and  roost  airy  situation  that  can  be 
obtained.  A  change  of  air  often  works  wonders  in 
these  cases,  and  is  frequently  sufficient  of  itself  to  efiect 
a  cure.  But  also,  how  many  poor  laboring  people  are 
there  who  cannot  give  their  children  the  benefit  of  pure 
country  air,  or  a  change  of  any  kind  !  These  are  truly 
to  be  pitied.  Yet  they  are  not  left  without  hope.  Here 
with  proper  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  diet- 
ing, and  the  other  measures  soon  to  be  prescribed,  even 
the  adverse  influence  of  impure  city  air  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  counteracted. 

As  to  ventilation  we  have  only  to  say,  that  doors  and 
windows  should  be  thrown  open,  and  that  fresh  air 
should  be  freely  admitted.  If  the  child  is  weaned,  the 
diet  should  consist  of  slippery  elm  water,  gum  Arabic 
and  toast  water.     And  nothing  more  should  be  given  In 
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(he  e»r]j  or  acute  stage.     If  not  weaaci!,  it  shonld  be 

;  onflucil  to  ttie  mother's  brearit,  giviog  nothing  inoro 

a  the  wa,y  of  diet.     But  a  sipof  cold  water,  or  cither  of 

he  above  drinks  may  be  given  cold  should  the  thirst 

ad  dry^ness  about  the  mouth  bo  great.    Yet  all  ttuida 

bould  be  givuu  ill  small  quantities  at  a  time,  on  accouut 

\-(  the  irritability  of  the  utomach.     Should  the  disease 

'-"<n-y  a  cbruuic  fuim  and  run  iuto  a.  wastiog  aod  iiro- 

1  Jiarrhuca  with  little  irritability  of  the  mtonKich, 

a,  arrowroot,  and,  what    is    better   than   either, 

ioeii-boiUd  rice^  may  be  allowed  to  a  weaned  child.     Of 

'.11  the  ariicles  of  diet  in  bowel  affections  rice  is  the 

^ery  best.     It  is  nourishing,  containing  much  nutriment 

Q  small  balk,  and  leaving  but  little  to  pass  otf  by  the 

'owels. 

So  much  for  the  first  indication— the  removal  of  causes 

if  irritation,  and  placing  the  patient  under  the  most 

arorable  hygienic  luiluenceia. 

For  the  fulfitmeut  of  the  second  grand  indication — the 
•qualizatiou  of  the  nervous  ami  vascular  action— water 
8  the  great  remedy.  Bathing  and  external  applications 
•re  worth  more  in  these  cases  than  all  the  drug«,  regu- 
ar,  irregular,  or  defective.  For  most  of  these  are  de- 
eetive  enough  in  all  conscicDce.  Almost  all  of  them 
re  nauseous  and  repulsive  even  to  a  well  stomach, 
vhile  the  mildest  of  them  are  acrid  irritants  and  abso- 
ately  poisonous  to  the  highly  irritable  stomach  and 
'OweU  of  a  patient  with  cholera  infantum.  We  repeat, 
heo,  that  our  main  reliance  should  be  on  bathing  and 
sternal  applications. 

The  principle  that  should  govern  these  applications 
s  plain  and  easily  understood.     This  is  the  whole 
(ecret :    Warm  tfie  parts  Viat  are  cold,  and  cool  Viose 
W  are  warm.     To  do  this,  place  cold  wet  cloths  to  the 
lead,  and  over  the  whole  abdomen.    If  the  heat  is  great, 
el  the  parts  be  covered  with  a  thin  cloth  exposed  to  the 
ir,  and  let  the  cloth  be  frequently  changed.    If  the  heat 
^  more  moderate,  let  the  cloth  be  several  double,  and 
oV'T  all  with,  the  bedclothing,  or  with  a  dry  bludcr, 
hiiDLfing  the  cloth  only  when  it  becomes  dry  or  quite 
varm.     While  using   these   cooling   appliances  to  the 
jkOad  and  abdomen,  place  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  of 
Jvarm  water  to  the  feet  and  hands,  or  wiap  these  in 
.raim  flannel.     Should  these  local  applications  fail  to 
Iqnalize  the  circulation,  subdue  the  fever,  arrest  the 
iftischarges,  and  quiet  the  restlessness,  then  place  the 
|>at:eQt  in  a  milk-warm  bath,  and  let  him  remain  in  it 
ijntil  there  is  an  appearance  of  faintness  and  relaxation 
Ij'f  the  skin,  which  will  be  manifested  by  a  languid  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes,  and  perspiration  about  the  head 
j.nd  face.   After  the  bath,  apply  the  cold  cloths  as  before, 
ijbould  the  heat  return;  and  repeat  the  warm  bath  as 
I'Aen  as  a  return  of  restlessness,  fever,  &c.,  seem  to  in- 
dicate its  use.     This  simple   treatment  in  conjunction 
rith  the  hygienic  measures  flrr^t  prescribed,  will  cure 
^|.lmost  any  case  of  cholera  infantum  without  the  use  of 
jlrugs,  for  which  wo  have  but  precious  little  nse  in  this 
lisease.    The  only  thing  that  we  can  recommend  in  the 
vay  of  internal  treatmeut,  in  domestic  practice,  is  the 
jwder  prescribed  in  the  diarrhoea  of  teething.     If  any- 
hing  will  be  retained  upon  the  stomach  this  will,  and 
:  has  a  good  effect  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  bile. 
hould  the  disease  run  into  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  the  fol- 
owiog  will  be  a  good  and  safe  remedy:  Take  boiling 
ailk,  half  a  pint ;  powdered  alum,  a  tenspoonfnl.  Strain 
ff  the  whey  from  the  coagulum,  and  give  one  or  two 
ubleepoonfuls  of  the  whey  every  two,  three,  or  fonr 
lOurs.     la  these  cases  a  dannc-1  binder  around  the  abdo- 
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men  will  be  found  useful  \  and  the  rice  diei  ehould  not 
be  forgotten. 


iiittriii'i)  Ddi^ts. 


Books  bt  Mail. — Xow  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  otTor  our  servifes  to  procure  for 
our  subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

When  ordering  a  book,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 

Geo.  W.  CniLDS,  publisher,  of  this  city,  has  sent  ns  a 
copy  of  Parson  BROw.xi-ow'd  book.  We  know  that  by 
the  time  this  notice  reaches  our  readers  one-balf  of  our 
people  will  have  read  the  work  ;  but  still  it  behooves  us 
to  say  our  say  about  it.  It  is  a  book  that  every  one 
ought  to  possess,  and  the  half  who  have  not  read  it  will 
immediately  purchase  it,  and  thereby  enable  the  Parson 
to  set  himself  up  in  business  agaiu.     He  says: — 

"Having  bad  numerous  inquiries  from  my  friends 
throughout  the  Union,  in  regard  to  my  book,  I  will 
state  to  all  concerned  that  my  friend  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Guilds,  of  Philadelphia,  allows  mo  a  very  liberal  copy- 
right. I  am  iuterested  ia  the  circulation  of  the  work, 
and  I  am  benefited  by  every  copy  sold." 

The  geven:y-fifth  thousand  was  going  through  the 
press  when  this  notice  was  written;  the  edition  mu.'it 
now  be  over  100,000.  The  work  is  admirably  gotten  up, 
and  contains  a  splendid  likeness  of  the  Parson  and  twelve 
fnll-page  engravings.  When  we  remember  the  persecu- 
tions that  Mr.  Brownlow  underwent,  the  loss  of  all  his 
property,  the  danger  to  his  life,  his  separation  from  his 
wife  and  children,  his  long  imprisonment,  who  will  not 
purchase  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  help  the  long  perse- 
cuted Editor  and  Parson  to  get  his  rights  and  money 
enough  to  purchase  the  outfit  for  his  printing  office? 
We  predict  a  sale  of  500,000  copies. 

From  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia:— 

LOVE'S  L.\BOR  WON.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth.  This  authoress  has  gradually  lost  a  cer- 
tain manner  of  overdrawing  or  exaggeration  which 
somewhat  marred  her  earlier  works  ;  and  has  perfected 
and  matured  her  style,  until  she  is  now  one  of  the  most 
graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  vivid  of  our 
lady  writers.  The  real  heroine  of  the  present  volume  is 
a  young  girl  who  endures  numerous  and  heavy  perse- 
cutions rather  than  reveal  a  secret  intrusted  to  her  by 
her  dying  mother,  which  secret  might  cast  reproach 
upon  her  mother's  memory.  This  fidelity  is  finally 
triumphant,  and  meets  its  reward,  of  course,  or  the 
labor  of  love  would  not  be  won.     Price  $1  2J. 

THE  FLIRT:  or,  Passagesin  the  Lifcofa  Fanhinnnhh 
Tounj  Ladij.  By  Mrs.  Gray,  author  of  the  "  Gambler's 
Wife,'*  "Young  Prima  Donna,"  etc.  etc.  This  book 
depicts  to  the  life  the  career  of  a  fashionable  young  lady 
of  the  fast  school,  showing  all  the  dangers  to  herself  and 
the  anxiety  to  her  friends  which  such  a  career  can  cause, 
as  well  as  its  not  improbable  end.  It  is  a  lively,  and 
would  be  a  fascinating  book,  were  not  its  subject  so 
painful  a  one.  It  should  be  extensively  read  by  the 
c\zss  for  whose  benefit  it  is  specially  intended.  Price  60 
ccntfl. 

RIFLE  SHOTS  at  Past  and  Present  Events,     By  an 
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luhabitant  of  the  Comet  of  1S61.  Tliis  is  a  poem  in  thrf*e 
ruiitos,  in  which  the  author  takes  aim  at,  sometimes 
very  successfully,  various  persons  and  prejudices,  fan- 
v'lC'i  and  foibles  that  just  now  are  made  particularly 
jiromiueot  by  circumstances  or  the  course  of  events. 
Thuu!,'h  the  poetry  is  rather  on  the  doggerel  order,  it  is 
mnusing  and  occasionally  witty.     Price  2";  cents. 

From  nARPER  &  Brother.s,  NewTork,  through  Peter- 
son &  Bkothers,  Philadelphia: — 

>'ORTH  AMERICA.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  author  of 
"  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,''  "  The  Three 
Clerks,"  etc.  It  seems  that  the Trollopes  consider  it  their 
especial  duty  to  enlighten  the  world  concerning  Ameri- 
ca. First  the  mother,  and  now,  years  afterwards,  the 
son,  tell  their  experienco  and  impressions  this  side  the 
water.  Mrs.  Trollope's  book  was  the  essence  of  bitter- 
ness and  animadversion.  On  the  other  hand,  her  son's 
is  full  of  kind  feeling  towards  our  people  and  govern- 
mout,  and  he  seems  apparently  desirous  of  representiug 
us  fairly.  However,  his  mistakes  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, which  aro  far  from  being  few,  are  some  of  them 
exceedingly  amusing.  Still,  the  book  is  doubtless  quite 
as  entertaining  and  reliable  as  tourists'  hooks  usually 
are.     Price  7.5  cents. 

HARPERS  HANDBOOK  FOR  TKAVELLEKS  IN  EU- 
ROPE AND  THE  EAST.  By  "W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
This  will  prove  an  invaluable  companion  to  the  Euro- 
pean and  Eafitern  traveller.  It  is  a  guide  through  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe  usually 
visited  by  the  tourist,  as  well  as  those  of  Western  Asia, 
pointing  out  all  important  objects,  and  fully  though 
rnncisely  explaining  the  interest  attached  to  them.  It 
gives  routes,  distances,  and  fares,  and,  in  fact,  all  inform- 
ation required  by  travellers.  It  contains,  also,  a  fine 
large  map  of  the  countries  it  describes.  The  book  is 
substantially  bound,  in  flexible  cover,  and  is  printed  on 
fine  paper,  with  clear,  distinct  type.     Price  $.3  00. 

ABEL  DRAKE'S  WIFE.  A  NoveX.  "Bj  John  Saun- 
ders, author  of  "The  Shadow  in  the  House,"  etc.  The 
X^lot  of  this  book  verges  somewhat  on  the  romantic,  in- 
asmuch as  its  heroine,  at  first  a  factory  girl  with  a  broad 
Lancashire  dialect,  educates  herself  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  into  a  perfect  lady,  and  is  received  unhesi- 
tatingly into  refined  and  somewhat  exclusive  circles. 
However,  the  story  is  so  contrived  as  to  make  this  appear 
not  only  possible  but  natural.  A  character  somewhat 
out  of  the  hackneyed  line  of  novel  heroes  is  that  of  the 
inventor,  which  is  a  fresh,  vigorous  creation.  "Lazy 
Joe"  takes  to  himself  all  the  fun  of  the  book,  and  is  an 
exceedingly  humorous  personage.     Price  2')  cents. 

From  Carletok,  New  York,  through  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  BRornERs,  Philadelphia: — 

LES  MISERABLES.  Cosdte:  A  Novel.  By  Victor 
Hugo.  Tlianks  to  the  American  pnblislier,  and  possibly 
to  the  translator,  we  have  not  had  to  wait  long  for  the 
second  book  of  the  series  of  this  matchless  work.  "Co- 
lette" takes  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  "  Fan- 
tine"  dropped  it,  and  we  learn  something  more  of  the 
unfortunate  JeanVeljeau.  The  first  seventeen  chapters 
of  this  book  are  devoted  to  perhaps  the  most  clear, 
vivid,  fiuccint,  and  masterly  description  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  that  was  ever  written.  Price,  paper  cover, 
iiO  cents. 

JOHN  DOE  AND  RICHARD  ROE;  or,  Episodes  of 
Life  ill  New  York.  By  Edward  S.  Gould,  author  of 
"Abridgment  of  Alison's  Europe,"   "The  Very  Age," 


etc.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  books  which  have  be. 
come  quite  common  of  late,  and  are,  perhaps,  especially 
American  in  character.  They  are  aimed  at  the  fanlta  of 
society  or  individuals,  and  attempt  to  cure  them  by  ap- 
plying the  keen  edge  of  satire.  "John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,"  as  may  be  judged  by  the  title,  is  particularly  in- 
tended to  illustrate  thedolays  of  the  law,  and  a  nice  littl'i 
plot  is  woven  into  the  illustration.  Tho  characters  of 
which  Richard  Roe  is  the  most  prominent  and  strongly 
marked,  are  too  general  in  outline  to  possess  much  in- 
dividuality, though  they  are  excellent  representatives 
— slightly  caricatured,  of  course — of  their  respective 
classes  ;  and  the  story  itself  is  sketchy.  It  is  collected 
in  book  form  from  the  columns  of  Willis's  Home  Jour tuzI. 
Price  $1  00. 

THE  MORGESONS.  A  Novel.  By  Elizabeth  Stoddard 
During  our  career  as  a  critic  we  havo  perhaps  never 
been  more  puzzled  what  to  say  of  a  book  than  we  are 
with  this.  As  a  picture  of  New  England  life  it  is  un- 
doubtedly most  accurately  drawn  ;  and  in  this  the  author 
excels  many  writers  of  deserved  celebrity,  who  in  their 
descriptions  of  sectional  peculiarities  of  habits  and 
speech,  are  occasionally  given  to  exaggeration,  border- 
ing on  caricature.  Mrs.  Stoddard  is  a  woman  writer  of 
careful  observation  and  keen  penetration,  as  her  work 
most  plainly  shows  ;  while  her  stylo  is  finished  and  ele- 
gant, with  the  additional  charm  of  a  certain  whimsical 
originality  about  it.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  prepared 
to  praise  it  nnqualifiedly  ;  for  it  is  not  such  a  book  as 
we  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  whose  tast^ 
for  reading  is  just  forming.  Though  not  precisely  of  thu 
"Jane  Eyre"  school,  yet,  like  that  and  similar  novels, 
there  is  a  morbid  tone  about  it,  which  is  apt  to  have  an 
unhealthy  effect  upon  the  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  thi^^ 
morals  of  the  reader.  Mrs.  Stoddard's  next  novel  should 
be  a  better  one.  Price,  paper  cover,  60  cents ;  cloth, 
$1  00. 

GAME  FISH  OF  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  AND  BRITISH  PROVINCES.  By  Barn- 
well. This  book  is  not  so  much  the  work  of  a  naturalist 
as  of  a  sportsman,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  sportsman  ic 
is  particularly  adapted.  The  work  is  full  of  the  most 
useful  piscatorial  information,  graphically  and  pleas- 
antly written  ;  so  that  all  followers  of  Izaak  Walton  will 
look  upon  it  as  the  most  agreeable  of  companions  in 
their  rural  rambles.  Its  hints  concerning  trout  and 
salmon  will  be  particularly  appreciated,' as  it  tells  not 
only  how  but  where  to  angle  for  them.  It  is,  moreover, 
an  acceptable  book  to  the  lover  of  natural  history,  al- 
though he  may  have  no  sporting  tendencies.  Pricu 
$1  2J. 

From  J.  R.  Git.more,  New  York,  through  Petersoh  k 
Brothers,  Philadelphia;— 

AMONG  THE  PINES;  or.  South  in  Secession' Time. 
By  Edmund  Kirke.  The  author  of  this  work  claims  to 
give  hisown  experience  at  theSonth,  detailing  incidents 
and  events  occurring  during  a  visit  to  South  Carolina  in 
December  of  1860,  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  by  that  State.  "  Among  the  Pines' 
appeared  originally  in  the  Continental  Monthhj.  Price 
$1  00. 

From  IvTsoN,  Phinnpt  &  Co.,  New  York  : — 

ROBINSON'S    PROGRESSIVE    TABLE    BOOK.    For 

young  children.     Edited  by  D.  W.  Fish,   A.  M.     A  book 

well  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  juvenile  student  of 

mathematics,  as  it  embraces  the  rudiments  of  that  sci- 
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encc.    It  is  profusely  aud  tastefully  illustrated.     Price 
12  cents. 

—  • 

From  RoBEBT  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Wu.  &  St.  Alfred  Martik:;,  Philudulphia: — 

THE  BOOK  AKD  ITS  STOKV:  A  ^TarraHve /or  the 
TouH^.  By  h.  ^^  R.,  author  of  "The  Missing  Link." 
This  work  coutains  an  account  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
great  chauge:^  wrought  by  its  influence  from  tbeearliest 
tiuiea  to  the  pre»t.'ut.  It  truces  the  wauderiugs  of  the 
Wurd  gf  God  to  the  moBt  remuto  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
shows  how  society  is  modified  by  it  wherever  it  is 
found.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research  and  labor,  and  of 
much  value  to  all  Chrtstiau-s. 

BRAVE,  Kl.MJ,  AXD  HAPPY;  or,  Words  of  Heart y 
jyiendship  tu  (he  IVurkinffnun  of  England.  And  THE 
VOICE  OF  HOPE,  by  the  author  of  "Memorials  of  Cap- 
tain Uedley  Vicars,"  and  of  "English  Hearts  and  English 
Hands."  These  three  brief  religious  essays  or  tracts  are 
published  separately,  and  in  a  convenient  form  for  dis- 
Iributiott,  and  also  bound  together  so  as  to  form  one 
volume.  They  are  full  of  earnest  piety,  and  souud 
practical  reli^Mous  exhortations,  aud  would  bo  useful  in 
the  camp  as  well  as  by  the  fireside. 

From  J.  E.  Tii.tos  &  Co.,  Boston  :— 

THE  KING  OF  THE  MOi:.\TAU\S.  From  the  French 
of  M.  About,  author  of  the  "Roman  Question,"  etc. 
Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth.  With  an  Introduction, 
by  Epes  Sargent.  Pp.  300.  We  have  made  an  extract 
from  this  racy  work  iu  our  Editors'  Table,  page  293; 
the  reader  will  find  the  book  more  tha.n  that  morsel 
would  indicate.  It  has  been  six  times  translated  into 
English,  which  is  a  celebrity  rarely  gained. 


From  GoCLD  k  Lixcoln,  Boston: — 

ESSAYS  AXD  CRITICISMS.     By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A., 

author  of  "  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual." 

In  two  volume.-.     The  best  way  of  making  known  the 

merits  of  these  admirable  volumes  is  to  give  a  synopsis 

of  their  contents.     The  author  has  commented  on   the 

\  Writings  of  Mrs.  Browning,  as  we  have  already  shown 

in  our  Editors'  Ta.ble,  pages  297,  29S ;  ho  has  also  given 

i   valuable  criticisms  ou  the  works  of  Be  Quiucey,  Tenny- 

,;   son,  Kuskin,  and  British  Art ;  Hugh  MiUer,  The  Modern 

\   Jfovelists,  Kingsley,  Macaulay,  Alison,  Coleridge,  Wel- 

j    lington,  Jfapoleau  Bonaparte,  Plato,  Cui-rer  Bell  and  her 

,-    sisters,  and  on  other  important  subjects.    These  volumes 

;   coutain  mines  of  valuable  knowledge  for  young  writers, 

I    and  we  curameud  them  for  family  libraries,  and  particu- 

.    larly  to  our  correspondents.     The  writer  is  a  safe  guide 

I    in  principles  and  sentiments  as  well  as  iu  taste  and 

1    art. 


(Sobtji's  ^nii-CIjiiir. 


GoDET  FOR  September.— Our  number  for  this  month 
eoDiains  a  plate  of  domestic  incident,  with  a  powerfully 
written  and  illustrative  story. 

Our  Fashion-plate  contains  five  figures,  and  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  costumes  for  fall  will  be  noticed.  Per- 
haps in  the  richness  of  the  colors  of  the  dresses  this 
plate  has  not  been  equalled. 

"Bringing  the  Old  Mare  home"  is  a  pretty  design, 
tastefully  engraved  by  Lauderbach. 


CozzEKs's  West- Point  Hotel  — We  have  often  spokea 
of  this  celebrated  place,  its  beauties,  etc.  We  again  call 
attention  to  some  more  facts  relating  to  it.  Some  time 
since  the  old  house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  now  build- 
ing has  been  erected  of  brick.  A  new  site  has  been 
chosen,  one  in  which  a  more  extended  view  of  the  Hud- 
sou  aud  the  Higlilauds  has  been  obtained.  The  house  Is 
much  larger  and  commodious  than  the  old  one.  Iu  our 
whole  country  there  is  not  a  more  perfect  piece  of  scenery 
than  tlie  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  River.  Jeficrsou  said 
that  the  view  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  worth  a  trip  across 
the  Atlantic.  If  that  is  so  then  is  the  view  at  West-Point 
worth  a  journey  from  China.  When  you  add  to  this  the 
proximity  to  the  camp  gfouud  of  the  cadets,  the  fine 
mountain  walks  and  rides,  the  comforts  of  a  splendid 
resideuce,  and  the  attentions  of  the  most  accomplished 
landlord  in  the  couutry,  what  more  need  we  add  ihau 
that  one  hour's  ride  from  Is'ew  York  city  takes  you  to 
this  magnificent  spot. 

Some  Thoughts  adopt  Cartes  de  Visite.— We  do  not 
all  come  out  of  the  photographic  studio  alike  unhappy. 
There  are  those  on  whom  the  process  does  justice,  as 
well  as  those  to  whom  it  does  injustice  ;  nay,  there  are 
some  on  whom  it  confers  actual  benefits,  aud  who  sliow 
to  greater  advantage  on  the  carte  de  viAiie  thita  in  their 
own  proper  persuus.  I  have  myself  sat  ou  two  occa- 
sions for  one  of  these  portraits.  On  the  first  I  was 
simply  occupied  in  keeping  still  aud  presenting  a  tol- 
erably favorable  view  of  my  features  and  liuibs  lo  the 
fatal  lens  ;  but  the  result  was  so  tame  and  unimposing 
a  picture,  that  I  determined,  on  the  next  occasion,  to 
throw  more  intellect  into  the  thing,  and  finding  a  cer- 
tain richly  gilded  curtain  tassel  convenient  to  my  gaze, 
I  gave  it  a  look  of  such  piercing  scrutiny,  and  so  blasted 
it  with  the  energy  of  my  regard,  that  I  almost  wouder 
it  did  not  sink  beneath  the  trial.  That  look  has,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  been  repruduced  faithfully,  and  no  oue 
could  see  the  portrait  withuut  giving  its  original  credit 
for  immense  penetration,  great  energy  and  strength  of 
character,  and  a  keen  aud  piercing  wit.  It  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  rules  of  general  application,  but  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  people  who  come  out  of  the  photo- 
graphic struggle  the  best,  and  who  are  least  injured  iu 
the  engagement,  are  people  of  ordinary  appearence, 
from  whom  we  do  not  expect  much.  It  is  common  to 
hear  some  lady  who  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
pretty,  urged  by  her  friends  to  sit  for  a  carte  de  visite. 
"You  really  ought  to  have  it  done,"  they  say,  "you 
would  make  such  a  charming  portrait.'*  The  portrait 
is  taken,  aud  is,  after  all,  not  charming.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  sufficiently  the  reverse  to  make  the  dearest 
of  the  victim's  female  friends  happy. 

Of  the  women  of  England  who  became  wives  in  1860 
more  than  00,000  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  uuabie 
to  write  their  own  names  ;  more  than  13,000  even  of  the 
women  of  busy  and  acute  Lancashire.  In  one  marriage 
in  every  six  in  all  England  both  man  and  woman  were 
unable  to  write. 

The  Port  Washington  ,4^yei-^istr  rtmf  D^-mocrai  advises 
all  who  are  in  search  of  valuable  knowledge  to  subscribe 
at  once  for  Godey,  thereby  secure  the  desired  object  with 
but  little  trouble  and  slight  expense. 

PosTAQE  o.v  THE  Lady's  Book.  —  Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  ofiice  where  it  is  re- 
ceived, four  and  a  half  cents. 
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Chas.  Grohe'8  Battle  Music. — Prof.  Grobe,  ■whose  vari- 
OQS  and  excellent  works  we  Lave  before  alluded  to  in 
this  "Column,"  has  recently  identified  his  name,  in  a 
musical  way  of  course,  with  the  different  battles  being 
fought  fur  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  He  has  musi- 
cally portrayed  or  photographed  nearly  every  import- 
ant engagement  of  the  war,  and  they  are  all  handsomely 
published,  as  follows  :  Battle  of  Winchester,  2.)  cents. 
Capture  of  Island  No.  10,  2-5  c^nts.  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, 50.  Battle  of  Fort  Douelson,  60.  Battle  of  Port 
Pviiyal,  60.  Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  60.  Battle  of 
Roanoke  Island,  60.  All  bu^  the  three  first  have  beauti- 
ful descriptive  lithographic  title  pages.  Of  other  mili- 
tary pieces  Prof.  Grobe  also  publishes,  Army  Grand 
March,  introducing  Glory  Hallelujah,  33.  Ellsworth 
Cadets  Polka,  beautiful  title,  50.  Variations  of  Wi'  My 
Love  I'll  March  Away,  50.  Variations  of  The  Flag  of 
Our  Union,  50. 

iVe-io  Sniiffs,  Ballade,  etc. — From  Firth,  Pond,  &  Co., 
New  York,  Buy  of  Dublio,  sweet  song  arranged  to  "words 
of  Lady  Dufferin  by  Millard,  35.  Last  Words  of  Wash- 
ington, with  fine  portrait  of  the  Pater  Patria,  40.  The 
American  Republic,  song,  25.  Whisper  love,  Good- 
night ;  quartette,  25.  O  Be  Joyful  in  the  Lord,  splendid 
sacred  quartette  by  J.  R.  Thomas,  one  of  oar  most  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  composers,  50. 

From  O.  DUson  &  Co.,  Boston.— He  Still  Wife  There, 
Romance  from  the  fine  Opera  Buffo,  The  Doctor  of  Al- 
cantara, 25.  I  Pray  Thee  Give  Me  Back  My  Love,  25. 
The  Golden  Stars,  by  Reichardt,  25.  The  Land  of  Wash- 
int,'ton,  a  fine  quartette  by  McNaughton,  25. 

From  Rout  and  C<xdij,  Chicago. — The  Beautiful  Maiden 
Just  over  the  Way,  song  and  chorus  by  Geo.  F.  Root. 
Dream  On  Lillie,  do.  Happy  Days  of  Yore,  by  Woolcott. 
Thou  Wilt  Come  Nevermore,  touching  song  and  chorus, 
by  Frisbee.  The  Soldier's  Dream  Song.  O  Wrap  the 
Flag  Around  me.  Boys.  Beautiful  Rose,  song  and 
chorus.  Kingdom  Coming,  ditto.  Welcome  to  Spring, 
beautiful  quartette.  Softly  Dream,  Sweet  Love,  ditto. 
The  Girls  at  Home,  ditto.     Each  25  cents. 

Polkas,  MarclwSy  Rondos,  etc. — From  O.  Ditson,  &  Co. 
Jasmine  Potpouri,  25 ;  and  Bell  Flower  Waltz,  25  ;  two 
fine  flowery  pieces  by  Grobe.  Almeda  Quadrille,  by 
Bell,  35.  Royal  Arch  Galop,  beautiful  and  spirited.  35. 
Fine  transcription  of  Thou  art  so  Near  and  yet  so  far, 
by  Brinley  Richards,  40.  Juarita  Quadrilles,  beautifully 
arranged  by  La  Roche,  with  exquisite  title,  60.  Yankee 
Volunteers  Marching  iuto  Dixie,  Glover,  with  charac- 
teristic humerous  title,  50. 

From  Root  and  Cody. — Birds  of  the  Forest,  beautiful 
■waltz  by  Zellner,  30.  Gen'l  Grant's  March,  same,  25. 
Les  dcna  Anges,  and  Chant  National  des  Croates,  two 
fine  pieces  by  Blumenthal,  each  25.  March  de  la  Reine, 
by  Ascher,  2.5.  Venzano  Valse,  25.  L'Attacca  Quick- 
step, Vaas,  2.5.  Memories  of  Home,  a  delightful,  dreamy 
reverie,  by  House,  for  advanced  performers,  11  pages,  50. 

From.  Firth,  Pond,  &  Co. — The  Tyrolean's  Dream,  ex- 
quisite caprice  by  Hinton,  35.  Podolia  Mazurka,  Ascher, 
35.  Parade  March  of  the  Union  Greys,  Helmsmuller, 
with  splendid  colored  title,  50.  Grobe's  \ariations  of 
Annie  of  the  Vale,  50  ;  and  Grobe's  Variations  of  Foster's 
Fairy  Belle,  60.  These  two  are  charming  caprices  upon 
beautiful  and  favorite  melodies.  The  whole  list  is  one 
of  the  finest  we  have  ever  given. 

We  will  purchase  and  mail  any  of  these  pieces  for  our 
friends  on  receipt  of  price  ;  address  the  Musical  Editor, 
(at  Philadelphia.)  J.  Starr  Holloway. 


The  New  Air-tight  Gas  Coksdmiso  Cooking  Stove.— 
These  stoves  are  considered  by  those  who  have  examined 
them,  one  of  th^  greatest  improvements  of  the  age.  It 
is  in  fact  the  most  efficient  and  economical  cooking  stove 
ever  invented,  and  hundreds  of  flattering  tetjtimonials 
indorse  their  merit.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  it  has  tha 
distinction  of  consuming  but  one  ton  of  coal  in  six 
months,  Extraoidinary  as  this  may  seem  to  persons 
■who  perhaps  are  burning  six  times  tliat  amount  of  fuel 
in  doing  the  same  cooking,  it  is  a  fact  sustained  by  bo 
many  respectable  witnesses  among  the  first  families  of 
this  city,  that  it  cannot  be  contradicted.  The  stove  is 
constructed  on  the  air-tight  principle,  together  with 
the  gas  consumer  arrangement,  whereby  all  the  com- 
bustible matter  arising  from  the  coal  is  consumed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  celebrated  Silver's  Air-tight  Gas 
Consuming  Parlor  Stove,  which  has  given  so  much 
satisfaction.  The  oveo  of  the  stove  is  elevated  so  that 
the  heat  passes  directly  under  the  bottom,  and  then  com- 
pletely encircles  the  sides  and  top,  making  it  a  most 
extraordinary  good  baker  or  roaster.  It  has  four  boiler 
holes,  two  over  the  oven  and  two  over  the  fire  box. 

Another  valuable  improvement  has  just  been  added 
to  tills  wonderful  stove,  which  gives  it  double  its  former 
value,  without  materially  ircreasing  its  cost.  The  im- 
provement consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  water  hack, 
precisely  upon  the  same  principle  employed  in  kitchen 
ranges  for  heating  water  in  a  boiler  for  the  bath  houso 
or  culinary  purposes.  The  attachment  of  the  stove  to 
the  boiler  is  by  the  means  of  ordinary  lead  pipes  used  for 
ranges,  and  the  result  shows  by  actual  experiment 
that  a  larger  quantity  of  hot  water  can  be  produced  by 
this  simple  arrangement  in  a  shorter  time  with  about 
one-sixth  the  fuel  used  in  an  ordinary  range. 

The  great  value  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  tho 
fact  that  by  it  the  advantage  of  hot  and  cold  water  can 
bo  secured  in  any  dwelling  in  the  city  or  country  ;  in 
the  former,  in  any  part  of  the  house,  from  the  cellar  to 
the  highest  story.  Then  the  convenience  of  the  stove, 
in  being  portable  from  house  to  house,  makes  it  an  im- 
provement in  the  stove  department  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value.  The  cheapness  of  the  whole  affair,  also,  is 
greatly  in  its  favor.  Upon  the  whole,  the  water  back  is 
a  great  accession  to  our  home  conveniences. 

One  of  these  stoves  with  the  improvement  named  is 
constantly  in  operation  at  the  warerooms  No.  1003 
Market  Street,  where  the  water  in  a  large  exposed 
boiler  is  kept  heated  by  a  very  small  fire  in  the  stove, 
which  stands  several  feet  away  from  it. 

For  baking  or  cooking  purposes  this  stove  has  nc 
superior  in  the  world.  Any  person  can  call  and  exa- 
mine these  Etoves  at  the  store  of  J.  S.  Clark,  lOOS 
Market  St. 

Too  MtjcH  OF  A  Good  Thing. — A  sprightly  book  has 
just  been  published,  entitled  "Lectures  to  Married 
Men."  The  author  was  probably  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  there  was  any  lack  of  such  lectures.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  abundant.  But  "curtains"  are  generally 
drawn  over  them. 

A  YouNQ  Ladt  whom  we  can  recommend,  wishes  a 
situation  as  governess  in  a  family — one  where  the  chil- 
dren are  young  would  be  preferred — to  teach  Music  and 
French,  and  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  edneatioB. 
Would  have  no  objection  to  accept  a  situation  as  com- 
panion to  a  sick  lady.  Address  Publisher  Lady's  Book, 
Philadelphia. 
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Tas  Paris  Court  asd  Fasbioxadlb  World.— Mar- 
riiyes  have  bw-n  freqaeut  of  lute;  it  is  tho '*  pairiDg " 
M  well  as  the  "tmvelliDg"  time  of  year.  The  two,  In- 
deed, ^\}  admirable  togcttier,  and  are  ^ugg»sllve  of  each 
•tber;  for  what  is  more  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
true  enjoyment  of  the  latter  than  a  well-cbobeu  c^mipag- 
non  de  vvyuge  f  The  French  matrimonial  negotialJOQ 
%nd  ctrt'monie  de  marriage  {uo  such  thing  as  courtship 
is  ever  allowed)  is  certainly  a  curious  thing  in  our  eyes 
from  beginning  to  end;  and  thongh  now  pretty  well 
nsed  to  such  matters,  I  could  not  help  even  yet  being 
struck,  with  the  contrast  to  our  own  mode  of  proceeding 
presented  by  ono  of  these  "affairs/'  of  a  s^trictly  national 
character,  which  I  was  called  upon  by  circumstances  to 
follow  out  from  its  first  blush  (if  there  was  any  blushing 
In  the  case)  to  its  final  d.nouement.  The  respective 
parties  were  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  Chaus- 
s^e  d'Autin  society.  All  meotiou  of  names  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case  ;  but  there  is  no  harm 
Id  using  the  occasion  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
%  niarriage  in  this  country  is  wiminUtrc  ;  that  being  the 
only  word  which  correctly  expresses  the  true,  official, 
and  recognized  manner  and  form  uf  proceeding  in  such 
mailers.  First,  then,  comes  the  formal  demarttU  en 
marriage,  addressed,  after  due  "reflection,"  exclusively 
to  the  parents,  without  a  word  to  the  chief  party  coa- 
eeruod.  If  this  be  assented  to,  after  satisfactory  "  invcs- 
ligaiions"  on  both  sides,  the  happy  couple  are  allowed 
to  see  each  other,  and  to  meet  "in  a  crowd  ;"  that  is,  in 
rennioDs  of  both  families.  To  leave  them  alone  with 
each  other,  even  for  a  moment,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
height  of  indecorum,  for  "  suppose  the  marriage  did  not 
eome  off  after  all?'*  When,  however,  matters  have 
reached  this  pass  the  real  business  of  tho  proceedings 
begins,  aud  very  heavy  business  it  is.  If  an  intimate 
friend  of  one  of  the  parties,  you  are  inundated  with  in- 
Titatious  to  dinners  and  soiries  from  people  of  whom 
you  have  never,  perhaps,  hoard  before,  belonging  to 
each  side  of  tho  house  (and  how  often  are  you  tempted 
to  exclaim,  '*  A  plaijue  on  both  your  houses!"),  but  to 
whum  your  name  has  been  seut  in  by  "your  friend." 
Thtse  meetings,  of  the  most  ennuyextx  description,  be- 
cause arranged  beforehand  for  a  set  purpose,  are  intended 
lo  jostle  the  two  connections  well  together  (they  gene- 
rally end  by  making  them  sick  of  each  other),  and  en- 
able the  young  people  to  "see"  each  other,  in  which 
they  ccnatnly  succeed.  After  every  one  is  worn  out 
witli  thofie  meetings,  which  sometimes  go  on  for  a  fort- 
night when  the  counections  are  large,  tho  "  parties"  are 
considered  to  be  snt&cieatly  "acquainted"  to  authorize 
more  serious  operalioue.  Then  comes  the  greatest  bore 
of  all,  the  soirtJe  of  the  cmitrat  de  fiuirringe.  The  two 
houses  rival  each  other  in  the  effort  to  bring  up  their 
most  imposing  forces.  On  tho  occasion  I  allude  to,  the 
whole  Chuus^e  d'Antin  eefmed  in  movement,  and  its 
streets  were  literally  blocked  up  wiih  carnunes.  Some- 
times, when  the  families  are  stanch  Imperialists,  the 
Kmpcror  and  Empress  are  solicited  to  "bign  ;"  but  all 
other  relations  and  friends  are  expected  to  do  so  as  a 
natter  of  course.  The  ceremouy  consists  in  yonr  work- 
ing your  way  through  the  prodigious  crowd  of  ihemlvns 
(eating  as  many  ices  to  sustain  yourself,  en  route,  as 
you  can  fall  iu  with)  until  you  come  to  the  room  where 
the  noiaire,  who  generally  looks  like  an  undertaker, 
»it»  in  a  full  Hoit  of  black  with  white  thread  gloves. 
When  your  turn  comes,  he  ask  yon  "on  which  side  you 
sign?"  JQst  as  though  ho  were  taking  votes  for  and 
against :  aud  haviugduly  declared  joarseK du parti  du 
fianc^t  or  tic  hiJUmctey  you  register  your  approbation  of 
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his  or  her  approaching  happiness,  and  retire  felicitating 
your/itl/  that  tho  affair  will  soon  be  over  now.  One  day 
more,  indeed,  and  you  have  done  your  whole  duty  to 
your  friend.  Tou  receive  a  last  notice— precisely  in  the 
same  form  as  that  for  a  funeral,  except  that  the  black 
edges  are  omitted— requesting  you  to  attend  tho  Vtnaiic- 
tion  nu/»iifile  ;  in  the  case  of  a  French  Protestant,  as  iu 
tho  instance  cited,  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  unca- 
nonical  hour  of  2  P.  M  ,  at  the  Temple  of  the  Oratoiro. 
Thither  you  go  once  more  iu  the  iuiiispensablo  while 
choker,  and  find  the  church  as  crowded  as  the  stitons 
with  the  union  of  both  clans.  The  most  marked  feature 
of  the  occasion  is  what  takes  place  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  religious  ceremony.  The  chief  members  of  both 
families  retire  to  the  spacious  circular  presbytery  of  the 
Oratoire,  and  there  arranging  themselves  iu  a  semicircle 
with  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  centre,  await  the 
final  congratulations  of  the  as.sembly.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  so  you  are  able  to  reach  this  formidable  ar- 
ray, along  the  front  of  which  you  are  required  to  pass, 
presenting  your  felicitations  on  the  haj'py  event,  in 
every  possible  variety  of  language  and  compUmrnt,  un- 
til you  arrive  at  the  central  group,  where  a  longer  pause 
and  a  longer  speech  take  place,  and  you  are  expected  to 
say  "something  particular."  The  ladies  all  embrace 
their  newly  married  friend  ;  and  the  amount  of  kissing 
gone  through  by  her  is  something  prodigious.  The 
usual  salutation  to  yourself  of  the  families  whom  you 
cougratulale,  is  that  "they  hope  you  will  not  forget 
them" — an  exhortation  which,  afcer  all  you  have  recently 
gone  through  in  their  behalf^  one  would  think  to  be 
wholly  ounecessary  for  them  to  address  to  you.  After 
this  last  effort,  you  take  yourself  off,  and  breakfast  or 
dine  where  you  please,  or  can,  for  to  neither  of  these 
ordinary  accompauimcuts  of  an  Foglish  marriage  are 
you  ever  invited  in  this  "ceremonious"  country. 

The  actualities  of  court  and  fashionable  life  during  the 
week  have  all  been  more  or  less  connected  with  our 
royal  visitors.  The  la.st  day  of  the  Paris  Spring  Meeting 
being  remarkably  fine  (it  has  rained  almost  ever  since), 
the  concourse  of  fashion  was  immense,  and  the  scene 
most  brilliant. 

Borne  of  the  toilets  of  the  race-course  were  too  remark- 
able for  their  good  taste  and  elegance  to  be  passed  over 
without  further  mention.  For  the  benefit  of  our  lady 
readers,  we  describe  one  or  two  which  particularly 
struck  us,  as  much,  perhaps,  from  the  grace  of  tho  wear- 
er as  from  their  own  p**rfflction.  One  worn  by  a  lovely 
blonde,  consi^ted  of  a  while  silk  dress,  with  a  delicate 
lilac  stripe,  and  was  trimmed  with  five  narrow  flounces 
of  the  same  colored  silk,  laid  on,  as  is  now  tho  prevail- 
ing fashion,  in  regular  plaits,  the  npper  flounce  being 
terminated  by  a  narrow  ruche,  equally  of  lilac  inffetus. 
The  high  body  was  ornamented  with  brdilh'K,  of  lilac 
taffetas  rnch^,  which  termiealed  iu  long  flowing  ends  at 
the  back  of  the  dress.  A  black  lace  mantelet  relieved, 
without  concealing,  the  effect  of  this  prpiiy  toilet.  TUe 
bonnet  was  of  white  chip,  with  a  small  black  fcathrr 
placed  on  one  side,  the  ribbons  wide  aud  white,  with  a 
black  lace  bavolet;  and  under  the  brim  of  the  boonct 
the  solo  ornament  was  a  knot  of  cherry-colored  velvet, 
mingled  with  black  lace.  A  white  silk  parasol,  covered 
with  black  lace,  gave  a  fini.^b  to  the  whole  costume.  An- 
other toilet  was  composed  of  a  light  dust-gray  taffeta.s, 
trimmed  with  flounces  edged  with  a  narrow  ruche  of 
black  lace,  a  white  Cacbemire  burnous  embroidered  in 
black  situi'iclu,  a  white  cr.'pe  bonnet  with  a  blue  feather 
drooping  over  the  lace  bavolet,  and  fastened  close  to  the 
brim  of  the  bonnet  by  an  ornament  of  black  lace.     Black 
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lace  and  blae  feathers  were  worn  under  the  still  highly 
elevated  front  of  the  bonnet.  One  of  our  most  fashion- 
able ladies  of  high  to7i,  the  Duchesse  d'l ,  wore  a 

perfectly  plain  dress  of  rich  6ilk  of  the  blue  called  Haiti, 
■with  a  magnificent  China  cr<'pe  shawl  of  the  same  color, 
and  a  white  blonde  boDoet  with  white  feathers. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  at  the  Tuileiies,  in  return  for  the  splendid 
hospitalities  he  had  received  at  their  bands.  The  dinner 
was  served  -iV Egypt itnne:  plate,  linen,  table  ornaments, 
and  even  the  musictil  band,  wbo  played  during  the  re- 
past, had  all  been  sent  for  from  Cairo  expressly  fur  the 
occasion.  A  magnificently  chased  silver  salver  served 
as  a  substitute  for  a  table,  at  which  the  only  guests  were 
the  Emperor,  Empress,  the  Pasha  and  his  nephew.  The 
service  of  gold  plate  was  costly  beyond  description, 
Bome  of  the  plates  and  dessert  dishes,  inlaid  with  dia- 
monds, being  estimated  at  from  $G000  to  $Sono  each  ;  the 
glas-sea  were  also  richly  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  and  the  dinner  napkins  placed  before  each  guest, 
embroidered  at  the  corners  with  gold,  pearls,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  are  said  to  have  cost  at  least  from  three 
hundred  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  piece.  A  magnifi- 
cent gold  candelabra  in  the  middle  was  valued  at  $30,000. 

After  dinner,  on  coffee  and  pipes  being  handed  round, 
the  Empress  was  presented  with  a  rich  Is^arghille,  and 
the  little  Prince  Imperial,  who  had  been  admitted  at  the 
dessert,  gravely  crossed  his  legs  under  him  and  emitted 
puffs  of  harmless  smoke  from  the  jeweled  mouth-piece, 
although  the  dangerous  weed  bad  wisely  been  left  out. 
The  Pasha  has  left  for  England,  hut  returns  in  a  month 
to  occupy  a  part  of  the  Chateau  of  Neuilly,  hired  by  him 
for  a  prolonged  visit  of  two  months. 

Cletei.ajtd  and  PiTTSBURO  RAILROAD. — A  railroad, 
one  of  tlio  most  important  to  the  interests  of  Philadel- 
phia, aside  from  those  which  terminate  within  her 
limits,  is  the  road  connecting  Pittsburg  with  Cleveland, 
thus  putting  the  northwest  into  immediate  intercourse 
with  our  city.  This  road,  joining  at  Cleveland  with  the 
Lake  Shore  road,  intercepts  the  flow  of  business  and 
travel  from  northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michiijan,  that 
would  otherwise  proceed  uninterrupted  to  New  York, 
and  gives  Philadelphia  an  opportunity  to  stand  on  an 
equal  footing,  as  far  as  her  advantages  are  equal,  with 
her  sister  city.  Before  the  construction  of  this  railroad, 
the  public  of  those  sections  looked  upon  New  York  as 
their  great  business  centre  ;  and  visits  to  Philadelphia 
were  rare,  because  of  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for 
travelling.  However,  Philadelphia  is  becoming  more 
familiar  to  western  business  men,  and  our  beautiful  city 
is  already  a  favorite  resort  of  pleasure  travellers.  The 
affairs  of  this  road  have  been  managed  with  commenda- 
ble skill,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  those  con- 
trolling it,  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  public.  Its 
route  passes  through  a  most  charming  section  of  coun- 
try, with  scenery  delightfully  varied  by  rivers,  woods, 
miniature  lakes,  fields,  and  thriving  towns  and  villages; 
and  everything  is  combined  to  render  a  journey  over  it 
a  source  of  real  and  untiring  pleasure. 

Poetry  and  Acrostics  addressed  to  particular  persons 
are  only  of  interest  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
and  had  better  be  sent  to  those  persons. 

"I  DECLARB,  mother,"  said  a  petted  little  girl,  in  a 
pettish  little  way,  "  'tis  too  bad  !  Yon  always  send  me 
to  bed  when  I  am  not  sleepy  ;  and  you  always  make  me 
get  up  when  I  am  sleepy !" 


A  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  WE  CAN  SUPPLY. 

Oodet's  Bijou  Needle-Case,  containing  100  very  superior 
Diamond  Drilled  Eyed  Needles.  Price  25  cents,  and  one 
three  cent  stamp  to  pjiy  postage,  except  to  California,  Ore- 
gon, or  the  British  Provinces ;  for  either  of  these  places  a 
ten  cent  stamp  must  be  sent. 

Godey's  Pattern-Book  of  Embroideries.     Price  2.')  cents. 

Fresh  Fruits  all  the  year  round,  at  Summer  Prices,  and 
bow  you  may  get  them.     Price  12  cents. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Shoemaker.  With  diagrams.  Price 
50  cents. 

Thirty  of  the  most  approved  Receipts  for  Summer  Beve- 
rages.    Price  12  cents. 

Gallery  of  Splendid  Engravings,  from  Pictures  by  the 
first  Masters.  Price  00  cents  each;  four  numbers  now 
ready. 

The  Book  of  the  Toilet.     Price  25  cents. 

IIow  to  Make  a  Dress.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Nursery  Basket ;  or,  a  Help  to  those  who  Wish  to 
Help  Themselves.     With  engravings.     Price  60  cents. 

Mrs.  Ilale's  new  Cook-Book,  With  numerous  engrav- 
ings.    Price  $1  00. 

Iifrs.  Hale's  4515  Receipts  for  the  Million.    Price  $1  2.5. 

Godey's  Curl  Clasps.  Twelve  in  a  box.  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3.  Price  75  cents,  which  covers  the  postage,  except  to 
California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Provinces.  The  price  to 
cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places  is,  on  No.  1,  $1  20 ; 
on  No.  2,  $1  30;  on  No.  3,  $1  50. 

Godey's  Hair  Crimpers.  Each  box  contains  twelve,  of 
various  sizes.  Price  75  cents  a  box,  which  covers  the 
postage,  except  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. The  price  to  cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places 
is  $1  20. 

Godey's  Copying  Paper,  for  copying  Patterns  of  Embroi- 
dery, etc.  Each  package  contains  several  colors.  Price 
25  cents.  A  ten  cent  ttamp  will  be  required  to  prepay 
postage  on  this  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. 

Patent  Needle  Threaders.  A  valuable  article.  Prioe 
2.'j  cents. 

Indestructible  Pleasure  Books  for  Children,  with  col- 
ored plates,  printed  on  muslin,  and  cauaot  be  torn. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

Mrs.  Stephens's  Crochet  Book.     Price  75  cents. 

The  Song  Bird  Fancier.  Every  lady  who  keeps  birds 
should  have  this  useful  book.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Ladies'  Manual  of  Fancy  Work,  by  Mrs.  Pullen. 
Price  $1  25. 

A  Remedy  for  Sea  Sickness.— In  all  ordinary  cases, 
if  in  dread  of  sickness,  lie  down  on  the  back  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  vessel  starts.  No  position 
but  that  of  recumbency  on  the  back  will  do.  Let  head, 
body,  and  back  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  vessel, 
participating  in  its  motion  without  muscular  effort. 
This  precaution  is  often  of  itself  sufficient.  It  will  be 
of  little  use  to  assume  this  position  after  the  sickness 
has  commenced.  It  must  be  beforehand.  Travellere 
may  like  to  test  this  counsel.  If  the  result  should  not 
be  successful,  anyhow  the  advice  will  all  the  same  have 
eome  to  them  without  fee. 

At  a  party  once,  the  conversation  turned,  as  it  nattt- 
rally  does  among  young  folks,  on  marri;ige — the  only 
convenient  subject,  besides  the  weather,  when  every 
other  fails.  One  of  the  belles,  addressing  a  beau,  quite 
vivaciously  (as  she  explained)  said:  "If  I  were  yon, 
and  you  me,  I  would  have  wedded  long  ago." 
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I  SCIEXCE  OF  DRESS-CUTTISG. 

A  sciKXTiPic  and  accurate  method  of  cuttlog  dresses 

}   hfts  now  become  an  iudispcosable  passport  to  the  posi- 

I  UoQ  of  cmioonco  In  drt^ss-making  ;  and  the  art  being 
now  60  liberally  dispooscd  and  so  easily  and  qtiickty 
«C(|aired,  no  one,  however  humble,  need  forego  the 
many  and   groat  advantages  that  may  be  secured  by 

■  adopting  a  correct  system.  A  lady  or  dress-maker  having 
once  experienced  the  superior  advantages  of  Qtting  by 
loea'-nre,  could  not  bo  persuaded  to  return  to  the  old  and 

'  tedioas  method  of  pinning  and  fitting,  even  if  thu  art 
were  twenty  limes  more  costly  to  acquire  than  it  really 

1  is.  By  adopting  a  correct  system,  the  dress-maker  is 
not  only  advanced  to  a  higher  sphere  of  usefulness,  but 
she  is  also  enabled  to  give  more  perfect  satisfaction  to 
her  castomcrs,  and  thus  not  only  secure  to  herself  a 
ntuch  easier,  but  &  more  profitable  business,  and  her 
patrons  saved  from  those  most  annoying  delays  and  nn- 
certainties  occasioned  by  the  old  method,  which  costs 
them  so  moch  valaable  time  and  still  more  valaable 
patience. 

HOW  TO  OCT  A  JACKET  OR  SACK. 

Some  kind  of  jacket,  or  body,  loose  from  the  skirt,  and 
which  can  be  worn  with  a  variety  of  skirts,  has  been 
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fonnd  BO  useful  as  to  have  become  an  indispensable 
•'InstitatioQ,*'  In  a  former  number  we  have  given  the 
•eienoeof  tir&9«  cutting — theU  is  to  say,  of  cutting  a  plain 


waist  by  the  rules  of  Madame  Demorest's  model  of  drosin 
cutting,  which  will  be  found  easy  and  Inrallihlo,  and 
which  has  superseded  all  the  old,  tedious,  and  unreli- 
able methods  of  dress  cutting  wherever  it  has  been  In- 
troduced. 

We  propose  now  to  show  by  how  simple  an  operation 
a  jacket,  that  most  intricate  part  of  a  lady's  attire,  can 
be  accurately  cut  and  fitted  in  any  style  and  to  any 
form  by  the  use  of  Madame  Demorest's  dress  model,  and 
a  diagram  which  we  present  to  our  readers. 

The  extra  outside  lines  indicate  the  allowance  for 
hem,  lap  in  front,  and  seams,  with  a  line  indicating  the 
shape  to  cut  a  low  neck. 

PREPARATORT  MEASURES. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  the 
changes  of  fashion  nev^  affect  the  foundation  principles 
upon  which  accuracy  in  fitting  any  sort  of  dress  to  the 
human  form  is  obtained.  The  length  of  shoulder  or 
waist,  or  height  in  the  neck,  may  be  longer  or  shorter, 
the  shape  of  the  waist  may  be  round,  or  pointed,  or 
scalloped,  or  cut  in  square  lappets,  the  front  may  be 
open,  or  closed,  or  turned  back  en  revers  ;  all  this  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference  in  those  first  and  most  Im- 
portant rules,  upon  the  correctness  of  which  success 
most  depends. 

Premising  thns  much,  It  Is  taken  for  granted  that, 
before  trying  to  cut  a  jacket,  the  reader  has  mastered 
the  details  given  in  the  science  of  dress  cutting,  noder- 
standing  which,  this  matter  will  become  perfectly  sim- 
ple and  plain  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding. 

To  facilitate  the  operations,  however,  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  former  instroctions  for  catting  a  waist, 
■we  will  premise  that  the  first  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  jacket  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  for  an  ordinary 
waist.    Thus: — 

"shoulder"  MEASURE. 

Taken  by  placing  the  end  of  the  tape  at  the  nape  or 
bone  of  the  neck,  and  carrying  it  over  the  right  shoul- 
der, under  the  arm,  and  up  to  the  neck,  until  it  meets 
where  it  begun.  Now  mark  down  the  number  of  inches 
which  this  gives  yoa  on  a  slip  of  paper,  say  twenty-four. 
Next— 

"LENGTH  OP  WAIST." 

Hold  the  end  of  the  tape  to  the  same  place  of  (he  neck 
again,  and  measure  down  for  the  length  of  the  waist, 
eay  fifteen  inches. 

"bust"  measure. 
Place  the  tape  across  the  fullest  part  of  thebnst,  draw- 
ing it  around    the   form  and   over  the  shoulder-blades 
loosely,  so  as  to  give  freedom  to  the  chest,  and  mark 
down,  say  thirty-six  inches.     Last— 

"8KB  BOUITD  THE  WAIST." 

Take  the  measure,  either  tightly  or  loosely,  according 
as  the  jacket  wants  to  be  fitted  closely  or  not  to  the 
figure,  and  mark  down  the  number  of  Inches,  say 
twenty-three. 

This  will  give  yoa  the  following  table:— 

1.  Shonlder  measure 24  In. 

2.  Length  of  waist l.'>  '* 

3.  Bust  measure 36  " 

4.  Size  round  the  waist 23  " 

All  the  above  measures  should  be  taken  standing  at 
the  back  of  the  person  being  measured. 
Kow  examine  the  models  which  you  have  first  placed 
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straight  and  smooth  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  before 
you,  and  with  a  pencil  make  a  dot  throujfh  the  holes  in 
the  model  on  the  paper  at  each  number  marked  twenty- 
four.  These  dots  will  give  au  accurate  outline  of  the 
back  part  of  the  body. 

THE  "spring,"  or  JACKET  PART. 

The  outline  is  now  complete  for  a  plain,  straight 
waist,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  obtain,  the  "spring" 
or  skirt  part,  which  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
jacket. 

This  is  done  by  laying  the  rule  (which  accompanies 
the  model)  so  that  the  inverse  notch  will  touch  the 
lower  point  of  the  side  seam,  and  then  draw  the  spring 
by  the  line,  as  illustrated. 

To  get  the  side  shape,  lay  the  rule  at  the  centre  one  of 
the  three  dots  that  mark  the  back  of  the  arm-hole,  half 
an  inch  from  the  ceutie  of  the  back  at  the  waist,  and 
draw  the  line  in  the  direction  which  it  will  give  you, 
and  you  will  have  a  perfect  side  shape. 

For  the  spring  at  the  back,  reverse  the  rule,  and  place 
the  inside  point  at  the  dot  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist, 
parallel  with  the  line  of  the  side  seam,  and  draw  off  the 
spring  indicated,  which  will  be  plenty  long  enough  for 
ajacket  in  the  present  style.  If  it  requires  to  be  longer 
for  the  street  or  shorter  for  any  fanciful  style,  the  differ- 
ence is  easily  made.  But,  the  desiriible  length  deter- 
mined upon,  take  the  tape  measure  in  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  rest  it  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  neck  ;  then,  with  the  pencil  in  the  right  hand, 
sweep  a  circle  from  that  point  w  hich  marked  the  proper 
length  of  the  spring.  This  will  give  an  even  length. 
Should  the  back  or  sides  require  to  he  deeper,  the  differ- 
ence can  be  easily  made,  although  no  strict  rule  can  be 
given  for  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  depends  solely  upon 
the  caprices  of  fashion.  By  cutting  out  now  in  the  lines 
marked  a  perfect  back  will  be  obtained,  and  also  side 
shape,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  deficiency  in  the 
latter,  which  must  be  supplied  in  the  pattern  by  piecing 
in  a  gore  doable  the  size  of  the  oue  taken  out.  This  gives 
ample  room  over  the  hips. 

For  the  front  use  the  same  number — twenty-four. 
Make  a  dot  on  the  paper  through  the  holes  in  the  model 
at  each  twenty-four,  in  the  same  way  as  before,  when, 
after  drawing  lines  from  dot  to  dot,  you  will  have  au 
outline  for  the  neck,  shoulders,  arm-size,  and  under  the 
arm. 

Now  obtain  the  front  seam  ;  and  the  easiest  way  to  do 
it  is  to  double  the  bust  measure  (30  inches)  and  take  off 
the  measure  of  the  back,  then  lay  the  balance  across  the 
bust,  and  dot,  lay  the  rule  by  this  dot  and  the  dot  in 
front  of  the  neck,  and  draw  the  line  for  the  front.  To 
get  the  length  of  the  waist,  for  the  front  lay  the  back 
and  front  evenly  together  at  the  side  seam,  and  mark 
the  front  by  the  back,  then  rest  the  pencil  on  this  mark 
with  the  tape  measure  held  in  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
the  right  hand  ;  now  carry  the  tape  measure  with  the 
left  hand  to  the  highest  dot  in  the  neck,  and  hold  it 
firmly  at  that  point  till  you  sweep  a  line  with  the  pencil 
from  the  mark  at  the  s'.de-seam  across  to  the  front  line 
of  the  waist.  This  will  give  you  the  line  which  is  re- 
quired as  the  base  of  the  "spring"  for  the  jacket.  If  the 
jacket  is  to  be  loose,  dart  seams  will  not  be  required  ; 
but  if  it  is  to  "fit"  the  form,  lay  the  two  side-seams 
together,  a-id  half  of  the  wai^t  measure  will  give  the 
right  size  across.  The  balance  to  be  taken  up  in  dart- 
teams,  if  desired  to  fit  closely. 

Shape  the  side-seam  of  the  spring  by  that  of  the  back, 
allowing  one-third  less  fulness.     The  length  la  also 


obtained  in  the  same  way,  by  sweeping  a  circle  with  the 
tape  measure  from  the  highest  point  of  the  neck,  the 
line  commencing  with  the  starting  point  given  by  the 
proper  length  of  the  spring.  To  make  a  deeper  point  in 
frorU,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  the  tape  measure  at  a 
lower  dot  in  the  neck. 

In  marking  the  dart-searas,  reverse  the  rule  to  form 
the  "spring,"  as  this  gives  the  exact  proportion,  the 
"darts"  running  up  to  a  point  above  the  line  of  the 
waist,  and  down  to  a  point  below  the  line. 

These  directions  followed,  a  woman  possessed  of  some 
ingenuity  and  taste  can  cut  different  "fancy"  styles 
without  the  assistance  of  a  dress-maker. 

These  directions  will  become  very  clear  and  intelli- 
gible when  the  model  is  examined,  which  should  be 
procured  by  every  lady  who  has  any  desire  to  cut 
dresses  with  accuracy  and  elegant  proportions. 

The  model  of  dress-cutting,  accompanied  with  a  tape 
measure  and  full  and  accurate  instructions,  are  furnished 
at  $1,  and  are  sent  by  mail,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

A  chart,  accompanied  with  full  instructions  and  a 
measure,  for  cutting  children's  dresses,  is  also  furnished 
at  50  cents.  Either  of  which  can  be  procured  by  address- 
ing Madame  Demorest,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Pair  of  IlnsBAUDs. — A  country  editor  perpetrates 
the  following  upon  the  marriage  of  a  Wr.  Husband  to 
the  lady  of  his  choice: — 
"  This  case  is  the  strangest  we've  known  in  onr  life  ; 

The  husband  's  a  husband,  and  so  is  the  wife. 

A  French  Lady's  "No." — The  Ami  de  la  lieligion,  & 
journal  which  from  its  title  might  be  expected  to  be 
scrupulous  on  the  score  of  veracity,  tells  tlio  follow- 
ing story,  which  although  it  would  not  in  any  case  be 
prosecuted  as  "false  news,"  and  may  possibly  not  be 
true,  is  good,  at  least,  as  a  satire  upon  the  system  of 
match-making  in  Fiance.  A  rich  young  merchant  hav- 
ing met  a  young  lady  at  an  evening  party  who  pleased 
him,  asked  her  hand  from  her  father,  without  saying  a 
word  to  her.  The  papa,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
the  proposed  son-in-law  was  eligible,  gave  his  consent, 
and  informed  his  daughter  that  he  had  found  a  husband 
for  her,  that  she  must  order  the  wedding-dress  immedi- 
ately, and  that  she  would  be  married  in  a  week.  "  Very 
well,  papa  ;  but  who  am  I  to  he  married  to  ?"  "Oh  !  a 
friend  of  mine  ;  he  is  gone  into  the  country  on  business  ; 
but  you  will  see  him  on  Sunday."  "  And  the  wedding 
is  to  be  on  Monday,  papa?"  "It's  all  right;  don't 
make  yourself  uneasy."  On  Monday  last,  May  5,  the 
wedding  party  appeared  before  the  mayor  of  one  of  the 
arrondisseraents  of  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  civil  marriage, 
which  is  alone  the  essential  legal  contract  in  France. 
On  the  mayor  putting  to  the  bride  the  usual  question— 
"  Do  you  consent  to  take  this  man  to  be  your  wedded 
husbaud  ?"  the  girl  answered,  '*  Why,  to  tell  the  truth, 
31.  Mayor,  you  are  the  first  person  who  ever  asked  me 
that  question.,"  "  Well,  but  what  do  you  say  ?"  "Well, 
if  I  had  been  asked  before,  I  should  doubtless  have  said 
'perhaps;*  but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  my 
answer  is  '  no.'  "  The  mayor  at  once  left  his  chair,  and 
the  matter  stands  over  for  further  consideration. 

"If  a  civil  word  or  two  will  render  a  man  happy," 
said  a  Frenchman,  "  he  must  be  a  wretch,  indeed,  who 
will  not  give  it.  It  is  like  lighting  another  man's  candle 
with  your  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  brilliancy  by 
what  the  other  gains." 
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Jl'VENILE  DErARTMENT. 

Articles  that  Children  can  nuifc.  for  Fancy  Fairs,  or  for 

Holiday  Prestrnts. 

LONQ  PraSK  IN  OPEN  CROCHET. 

Materinls. — Oue  French  skein  of  lino  clarot  silk,  and 
«lght  of  gold  thread,  ^'o.  1 ;  two  rich  tassels,  and  slideti 
to  correspond. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  purse  is,  that  whereas  close  or 
Blngle  crochet  is  used,  almost  invariably,  when  two  or 
more  colors  are  worked  together,  in  this  Bpecimeu  the 
Open  crochet  only  is  employed. 

With  theclaret  silk  make  a  chain  of  132  stitches;  cIoho 
it  into  a  round,  and  work  three  rounds  iu  opou  square 
crochet. 


\9t  Pattern  ro«Ti(f.— *4  dc  with  the  gold,  2  chain  with 
the  silk  *  repeat  all  round.  Observe  that  in  this  and  all 
Bubsequont  rounds,  in  which  both  materials  are  em- 
ployed, the  thread  of  the  one  not  in  use  must  he  con- 
cealed within  the  one  that  is.  Thus  the  gold  thread  is 
to  bo  worked  into  the  chain,  as  well  as  the  silk  into  tho 
gold  dc. 

M.— Like  the  first,  the  4  dc  coming  over  2  chain  and 
one  dc  on  each  side  of  it. 

3tl. — Open  square  crochet,  in  silk. 

4/ft.— *  1  dc,  2  eh,  silk  ;  4  dc  gold  ;  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch  silk,* 
repeal  all  round. 

Wft.— •  1  dc,  2  ch,  silk  ;  7  dc  gold  ;  2  ch  silk,  *  repeat 
all  round. 

6/A. — *  4  Ac,  gold;  2dc,  silk  ;  *  repeat  all  round. 

7/ft._»  7  dc,  gold ;  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch  silk  ;  *  repeat  all 
ron&d. 


^h.—*  1  dc,  2  ch,  silk  ;  7  dc,  gold  ;  2  ch,  silk  ;  *  repeat 
all  round. 

9(/i._*  1  dc,  gold  ;  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  silk ;  3 
dc,  gold  ;  *  repeat  all  round. 

10(/i.— Like  5th. 

ll(/i.— Like  7th.  * 

12i/t.— Like  6th. 

l.-Jf/i.— Like  5th. 

14/A.— Like  4th. 

\Wi. — All  silk,  open  square  crochet. 

\Wi  and  IT^ft.— Like  1st  and  2d. 

Do  eight  rounds  of  open  square  crochet  with  silk,  thr-B 
1  gold,  5  silk,  1  gold,  5  silk,  1  gold,  S  silk.  This  fuvmn 
the  centre  of  the  purse. 

For  the  other  end,  repeat  from  the  first  pattern  round, 
and  after  the  17th  finish  with  2  rounds  of  open  square 
crochet  in  silk. 

Sew  on  the  tassels,  and  slip  on  the  slides. 

There  is  so  little  work  in  this  purse,  that  it  \n  particu- 
larly suitable  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  prepare  au 
elegant  present  in  a  hurry. 

MISCELLASEOra    AMUSEMENTS. 

Game  of  the  Two  Crosses. 
Take  thirteen  counters  and  arrange  them  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  as  in  Fig.  1.  Count  your  perpendicular  line 
and  you  will  find  nine.  Then  begin  at  the  bottom, 
count  seven,  and  turn  to  the  right,  you  will  find  nine 
again;  repeat  this  and  turn  to  the  left,  you  will  still 
find  nine.  Now  take  lico  counters  away  from  the  thir- 
teen, arrange  them  in  a  cross,  so  they  may  slill  count 
nine  each  way. 


Fig.  1. 

Fig.  2. 
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The  solution  is,  take  one  counter  from  each  arm  of  the 
cross,  and  move  the  remaining  counter  of  each  arm  one 
counter  higher  up,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

The  Cook  who  Doesn't  Like  Peas. 

The  leader  of  the  game  puts  tho  following  question  to 
the  assembled  players  in  succession: — 

"My  cook  doesn't  like  peas;  what  shall  we  give  her 
to  eat?" 

A  player  suggests  "  turnips,"  "potatoes,"  "a  piece  of 
bread,"  "  chops,"  "a  penny  roll,"  "  pork,"  etc. 

To  all  these,  the  questioner  replies,  "She  doesn't  like 
them  (or  it) — pay  a  forfeit." 

Another  proposes  "carrots,"  "dry  bread,"  "beef," 
'•  mutton,"  etc.,  the  answer  to  any  of  which  is — 

"That  will  suit  her,"  and  thef^tw.^ftrmer  pays  aforreil. 

If  only  two  or  three  are  in  the  secret,  the  game  pro- 
ceeds for  some  time  to  the  inti^nsc  mystification  of  tho 
players,  who  have  no  idea  what  they  have  said  to  incur 
or  escape  the  penalties.  It  depends  upon  a  play  of 
words.  The  cook  not  liking  "■  P's,"  the  player  must 
avoid  giving  an  answer  in  which  that  letter  occurs.  As 
the  same  proposition  must  not  be  repeated  twice,  those 
even  who  are  in  tho  plot  are  sometimes  entrapjied  ;  the 
answer  they  had  resolved  on  being  forestalled  by  another 
player,  they  have  no  time  for  cuasideratioa. 
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PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  i-equiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-otSce  stamp  ;  and  lor  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
^hy  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

He  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  S.— Seut  articles  June  20th. 

Mis.  C.  M.  W.— Seat  hair  net  20th. 

J.  A.  H— Sent  pattern  20th. 

11.  R.  C— Seut  pattern  2Sth. 

M.  E.  B  —Sent  pattern  23th. 

Mrs.  P.  G.— Sent  pattern  2Sth. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  H.— Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express  2Sth. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  E.  R.— Seut  pattern  2Sth. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  A.— Sent  article  2Sth. 

Mrs.  K.  H.— Sent  tatting  shuttle  SOch. 

C.  E.  M. — Sent  article  hy  Adams's  express  30th. 

Mrs.  J.  B. — Sent  pattern  July  1st. 

Mrs.  M.  C— Seut  pattern  l-t. 

S.  E.  B. — Sent  articles  by  Kinsley's  express  2d. 

Mi-^s  M.  C.  B. — Sent  articles  3d. 

U.  D.— Sent  ring  7th. 

G.  E   R.— Sent  ring  7th. 

Mrs.  L.  M.— Sent  pattern  Sth. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  F.— Sent  articles  10th. 

Miss  A.  R.  K.— Sent  pattern  10th. 

J.  P.  B. — Sent  hat  by  Kinsley's  express  10th. 

P.  M.  W. — Sent  infant's  wardrobe  by  Adams's  express 
IJth. 

Mrs.  S,  R.  H.— Sent  article  15th. 

Miss  A.  C— Sent  mitts  16th. 

Miss  R.  G. — Raise  the  hat,  or  touch  it ;  either  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  V. — Do  not  discourage  them  from  asking 
questions. 

Miss  L. — The  most  fashionable  style  of  dressing  the 
hair  is,  rolled  back  from  the  forehead  and  curls  at  the 
back. 

S,  G.  B.— 'We  furnish  one  at  $1  25. 

Mrs.  E.— Chain  stitch  is  made  by  forming  a  loop,  and 
drawing  one  loop  through  the  other.  Double  crochet  is 
made  by  inserting  the  hook  through  the  loop,  and  draw- 
ing the  cotton  through ;  then  draw  the  cotton  through 
the  two  loops;  there  will  then  be  only  one  loop  on  the 
hook.  Treble  is  made  by  first  twisting  the  cotton  over 
the  hook ;  then  insert  the  hook  into  the  loop,  draw  the 
cotton  through:  then  through  two  loops,  and  again 
through  two  loops  ;  there  will  then  be  but  one  loop  on 
the  hook. 

Miss  M.  E.  A. — The  ring  should  be  worn  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  right  hand  when  engaged. 

L.  G. — Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number 
of  the  year. 
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LESSON  XXl.~{Continued.) 
513.  Passing  from  alumina,  let  us  now  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  another  body,  which  is  not  an  earth, 
nor,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  chemists,  the  ox- 
ide of  a  metal,  but  is  the  oxide  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
termed  silicon.  The  oxide  in  question  is  silica,  or  the 
pure  matter  of  flint ;  otherwise  called  silicic  acid,  inas- 
much as  it  possesses  certain  acid  qualities.     Silica  is 


very  extensively  distributed  throughout  nature ;  scarcely 
any  ordinary  mineral  is  without  it;  hence  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  properties  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  chemical  analyst. 

014.  Procure  a  gun-flint,  make  it  red  hot  in  a  fire,  th- n 
withdraw  it,  and  plunge  it  into  water.  The  gun  flint 
will  have  become  split  into  fissures  all  over,  and  may 
BOW  be  very  readily  pulverized  by  wrapping  it  in  a  piece 
of  cloth  and  striking  it  with  a  hammer.  The  powdered 
material  may  be  regai'ded  as  silica. 

old.  Try  wJiether  it  will  dissolve  in  water,  nor  mar- 
vel at  the  supposition,  for  we  shall  presently  convert  it 
into  gas,  which  is  a  far  more  extraordinary  result  than 
that  of  dissolving  it  in  water.  However,  whilst  in  this 
state  at  least,  it  will  not  dissolve  in  water. 

516.  Mix  one  part  by  weight  of  jiowdered  silica,  or  si- 
licic acid,  thus  produced,  with  about  four  parts  by  weight 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda  previously 
heated  to  dryness  in  an  iron  ladle).  Let  the  mixture  be 
effected  very  intimately  by  means  of  a  "Wedgewood  mor- 
tar, or,  still  better,  a  mortar  of  agate  ;  then  return  the 
mixture  to  the  iron  ladle  or  an  iron  spoon,  and  heat  to 
redness  for  a  few  minutes.  Chemists  fur  this  operation 
use  a  platinum  crucible;  nevertheless,  an  iron  ladle  or 
spoon  will  serve  as  a  means  of  simple  demonstration. 
Remove  the  fused  mass  from  the  spoon  or  ladle,  and  heat 
it  with  water.  If  the  operation  have  been  properly 
conducted,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  mixture  liave  been  well 
triturated  together,  and  well  fused,  all  will  he  soluble, 
thus  constituting  what  the  alchemists  termed  liquor  o/ 
flints. 

517.  Dissolve  the  solution  thus  effected  into  three  or 
four  equal  portions.  To  one,  add  any  acid  (say  the  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric),  and  remark  tbe  change  which  ensues. 
The  silica,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  assumes  a  gelatinous 
form,  and  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a  filter;  never, 
theless,  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  acid,  the 
gelatinous  silica  may  be  again  dissolved.  Hence  we 
learn  that  silica,  whilst  in  this  gelatinous  or  hydratcd 
state,  is  soluble  both  in  acids  and  alkalies. 

518.  Evaporate  some  of  the  gelatinous  acid  mixture 
of  silica  now  to  complete  dryness ;  then  add  water,  aad 
remark  how  thoroughly  the  characters  of  the  silica  have 
become  altered.  No  longer  is  it  ^ylatinous,  but  hard 
and  gritty — very  much  like  the  original  powder  result- 
ing from  the  levigation  of  flints.  It  is  now  insolnhle  in 
alkaline  solutions,  and  also  insoluble  in  all  acids  save 
one — namely  the  hydrofluoric. 

519.  This  is  a  most  important  characteristic  of  silica  : 
by  taking  advantage  of  wliicb,  il  may  he  separated  or 
isolated  from  every  other  substance. 

520.  It  may  also  be  isolated  in  another  very  elegant 
manner,  by  converting  it  into  a  gas.  Mix  two  pan*, 
(weight)  of  powdered  flint  and  one  of  fluor  spar  very  in- 
timately ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  Florence  flask ;  add 
enough  strong  oil  of  vitriol  to  couvert  the  whole  into  a 
paste:  adapt  a  bent  tube;  apply  heat;  plunge  the 
delivery  end  of  the  tube  into  a  little  quicksilver  already 
put  into  an  ale-glass,  and  fill  the  glass  with  water  (468) 
A  very  curious  phenomenon  will  be  observed.  Each 
bubble  of  gas,  as  it  passes  through  the  water,  will  be- 
come encased  in  a  coat  of  something,  which  yon  ma 
recognize  as  silica.  By  transmitting  this  gas,  termed 
fluo-silicic,  through  mere  water,  only  one  pottion  of  the 
silica  is  thrown  down  ;  another  portion  remains  in  solu- 
tion, forming  hydro-fluo-silicic  acid,  which  is  valuable 
as  being  a  precipitating  agent  for  potash,  but  not  for 
soda. 
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NOTICE   TO    LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havixo  had  freqnent  applicallons  for  the  purchase  of 
jewplry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  Indies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Riitrttss  of  the  Fa.shinn  Department  will  hereafter  execute 
eomnuHsions  fur  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
%  finaU  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
SpriDg  and  antnmn  boaneL's,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
wnvelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, a-s  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  couutry.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompani&i  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
dUure,  to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

Xo  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  Vie  money  is  Jlrst 
rereived.  Xeither  the  Editor  nor  Pti7jliiher  leUl  be  account- 
vdAtf'rr  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interc-^t  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
anbscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
(foods  from  Evans  k  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
A  Son;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51 
Cnn.\l  Street,  New  Tork  ;  bonnets  from  the  most  celebrated 
ealablishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  &  Warden,  or 
Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

"When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
irovern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
Mosidered  Qnal. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

F1V7.  1. — Violet  Foulard  dress,  with  one  row  of  quilled 
ribbon  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  three  rows  are  sewed 
round  the  skirt,  and  are  en  taUier  in  front.  The  body 
of  the  dress  is  trimmed  with  quilled  ribbon,  in  the  Zon- 
»TP  style  ;  sleeves  half  loose,  and  trimmed  to  match  the 
body.  Sash  with  ronndod  ends,  trimmed  with  a  ribboa 
quilling.     Coiffure  of  violet  velvet  ribbon. 

Fig.  2. — Green  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  different 
widths  of  black  velvet,  eewed  round  the  skirt  in  dia- 
mond form,  and  graduated  up  each  aide  of  the  frort 
breadth.  The  corsage  is  made  with  points  in  front,  and 
a  jockey  at  the  back.  The  corsage  and  sleeves  arc 
trimmed  with  velvet  to  match  the  skirt.  Quilting  white 
erape  bonnet,  with  a  black  velvet  cape  edged  with  white 
and  trimmed  with  a  white  lace.  Two  rows  of  lace  are 
placed  over  the  bonnet,  with  a  flat  velvet  bow  on  the 
top.  Violet  velvet  inside  trimming.  Strings  of  white 
ribbon  with  black  velvet  edge. 

Fig.  3. — Lavender  poplin  dress,  with  black  velvet 
corsage.  The  ekirt  is  trimmed  with  black  Telvet  in 
hands,  lozenges,  and  bows,  the  same  as  on  the  body  and 
Meeves  of  the  dress.  Small  lace  collar,  with  black 
Telvet  bow. 

Hj7-  4. — Home-dress.  Pongee  dress,  of  the  new  color 
called  ctiir.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  on  one  side  only, 
with  bands  and  bows  of  the  material  corded  with  black. 
Coat  body,  with  revers  and  buttoning  from  left  to  right. 


Chemisette  with  ruff.     Round  crown  cap,  trimmed  with 
shells  of  white  muslin  and  bows  of  cerise  ribbon. 

Pig,  5. —  Dinner-dresB.  Ruby  silk  dress,  trimmod  at 
the  bottom  with  one  deep  flounce,  and  en  talMer  with 
small  flounces  and  rows  of  lace.  The  tunic  skirt  is  bor- 
dered by  a  ruche  of  the  silk.  Black  velvet  sash,  with 
heavy  fringed  ends,  and  embroidered  with  ruby  silk. 
Low  corsage,  trimmed  to  ma:ch  the  skirt,  and  worn 
with  ft  puffed  chemisette.  The  sleeves  consist  of  flounces 
and  rows  of  lace.     Coiffure  of  black  velvet. 

NEW  STYLE  OF  ARRANGING  FRONT  BRAIDS. 
{See  engraving,  pnge  226.) 

The  froot  hair  instead  of  being  separated,  as  is  usnally 
the  case,  is  taken  as  one  strand.  The  braid  is  taken  in 
the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  plaited  in  a  three  plait. 
When  it  is  plaitrd,  turn  the  plait  toward  the  back  and 
comb  the  upper  part  of  the  hair  over  it.  This  will  give 
the  appearance  of  a  roll  and  braid.  If  the  roll  ia  not 
becoming,  turn  the  plait  to  the  front  and  have  it  alone. 
The  small  lock  at  the  end  of  the  braid  is  intended  to 
twist  round  the  coil  at  the  back,  and  keep  the  braids  firm. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

We  have  nothing  very  novel  to  report  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  not  until  next  month  will  we  be  able  to 
give  a  description  of  the  new  fall  materials. 

The  continued  warmth  of  the  weather  has  somewhat 
retarded  the  usual  preparations  for  autumn.  Thin 
dresses  of  all  kinds  are  still  worn,  though  brightened 
up  by  high-colored  ribbons. 

Bonnets  have  as  yet  undergone  no  change  in  shape, 
but  they  are  generally  trimmed  with  velvets,  feathers, 
or  fruits,  such  as  white  and  purple  grapes,  red  and  black 
cherries,  holly,  mountain-ash,  and  elder-berries. 

Among  the  prettiest  fall  bonnets  was  one  of  white 
crape  and  rose-colored  velvet,  trimmed  with  white 
blonde  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  crape  was  stretched 
tightly  over  the  bonnet.  Part  of  the  velvet  formed  the 
top  of  the  front,  and  ended  on  the  top  of  the  crown.  The 
curtain  was  bound  with  velvet  and  had  a  fall  of  blonde 
over  it.  The  inside  trimming  was  of  roses  and  grapes. 
Another  was  a  while  crinoline  bonnet,  with  black  vel- 
vet front,  two  bands  of  a  flame-colored  ribbon  c/imc  with 
gold  were  placed  across  the  head,  almost  covering  it. 
The  curtain  was  of  black  velvet  covered  with  black  lace, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  bonnet  was  a  row  of  lace  loops, 
passed  through  straw  rings.  The  stri  ngs  were  of  flame- 
color  and  gold,  and  tho  inside  trimming  was  of  black 
poppies  and  nasturtiums. 

Another  of  black  lace,  with  the  whole  front  drawn, 
was  trimmed  with  a  fanchon  of  scarlet  velvet  edged  with 
lace,  and  trimmed  with  bunches  of  black  and  red  cher- 
ries, with  branches  of  the  wood.  The  curtain  was  black 
thulle  covered  with  lace,  and  the  inside  trimming  was 
cherries  and  elder-berries. 

Black  lace  veils  are  worn  rather  larger,  and  are  not  so 
much  of  the  crescent  shape,  the  ends  only  being  rounded. 

As  lingerie  holds  such  an  important  place  in  a  lady's 
toilet,  we  will  notice  some  of  the  articles  in  this  depart- 
ment lately  made  for  a  trousseau.  The  chemises  were 
made  in  various  styles,  some  with  bands,  others  with 
plain  or  pointed  yokes,  others  made  with  a  drawing- 
string,  all  elaborately  trimmed  with  puffings  and  inser- 
tions of  Valenciennes  or  muslin,  with  colored  cambric 
underneath,  or  else  with  yokes  and  bands  embroidered, 
and  ev«ry  variety  of  sleeve.    Many  of  them  were  laid  in 
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large  plaits,  both,  back  and  front.  Plaits  being  now 
much  employed  in  all  linen  and  muslin  articles,  such 
as  petticoats,  night-dresses,  chemises,  and  wrappers. 

Then  ttero  were  corset  covers  richly  trimmed,  ■with 
lace  medallions,  tucks,  and  embroidery. 

The  night-dresses  were  made  with  and  without  yokes. 
Some  of  them  had  plaited  bosoms  like  a  shirt,  others 
puffings  separated  by  insertions  of  Valenciennes  or  mus- 
lin, others  trimmed  with  narrow  ruffling.  Most  of  them 
bad  small  embroidered  collars,  though  some  were  fin- 
ished at  the  neck  by  a  narrow  fluted  ruffle.  The  sleeves 
were  made  with  cuffs,  and  just  large  enough  to  pass  the 
baud  through,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  battens 
and  buttonholes. 

The  skirts  were  trimmed  with  fluted  ruffles,  some 
headed  by  an  insertion,  and  some  having  two  rows,  of 
three  ruffles  each.  These  ruffles  are  more  popular  than 
elaborate  embroidery,  and  when  fluted  are  really  beau- 
tiful. 

We  recommend  for  this  purpose  Magic  Ruffling  and 
Imperial  Frilling.  No  one  who  has  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  whipping  yards  and  yards  of  ruffling  can  fail 
to  rejoice  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  This  ruffling 
can  bo  huught,  ready  hemmed  and  gathered,  of  all 
widths.  It  also  comes  with  a  fine  scalloped  edge,  in  red, 
white,  and  black.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this 
ruffling  used  for  night-dresses,  chemises,  wrappers,  and 
skirts,  etc.,  and  can  answer  for  its  natty  appearance. 

Rnching  for  the  necks  of  dresses  and  jackets  also 
comes  of  thick  and  Swiss  muslin.  It  is  hemmed  on  each 
edge,  stitched  in  the  middle,  is  finely  crimped  and  fluted, 
and  can  be  had  by  the  piece  or  yard  for  a  trifle. 

The  latest  novelty  for  a  nightcap  is  a  round  crown 
whipped  on  to  a  piece  of  insertion  and  frill,  not  tied 
under  the  chin,  but  kept  on  the  head  by  an  elastic  which 
is  run  through  the  crown. 

Collars  and  cufi^s  are  worn  very  small.  For  negliffi', 
ladies  are  wearing  them  of  linen  embroidered  in  colors, 
er  of  quilled  muslin,  stitched  or  finely  embroidered  on 
the  edge.    The  cub's  are  mounted  on  largo  muslin  pufi^s. 

More  dres.cy  sets  are  of  thin  muslin,  ornamented  with 
raised  embroidery.  Each  figure  or  leaf  a  of  flower  is 
embroidered  separately,  and  caught  on  to  the  collar  so 
that  all  the  figures  or  leaves  can  be  lifted  up.  The  effect 
of  this  style  of  embroidery  is  very  beautiful.  Lace  and 
muslin  medallions  are  much  used  for  collars,  sleeves, 
infants'  caps,  and  all  fine  articles. 

Figaro  and  Zouave  jackets,  made  of  sprigged  muslin, 
lined  with  colored  silk,  and  trimmed  with  ribbon  ruches, 
are  much  worn. 

The  chemise,  or  veste  Russe,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  on  page  22,j,  will  take  the  place  of  Garibaldi 
shirts,  which  will  only  be  worn  by  children.  The  veste 
Russe  will  be  made  of  both  thick  and  thin  materials,  and 
very  heavily  braided. 

Soutache  or  braiding  will  be  much  in  vogue  through- 
ont  the  fall  and  winter;  it  will  be  used  on  the  skirts  of 
heavy  dresses  and  outer  garments. 

Wraps  for  the  demi  saison  will  be  of  light  cloth, 
almond-color,  mixed  gray  and  brown,  and  gray  in  all 
possible  tints,  braided  with  difl"erent  widths  of  black 
braid.  Some  of  the  prettiest  wraps,  however,  are  the 
Shetland  shawls,  all  white,  or  white  with  mauve,  black, 
or  some  subdued  color.  For  the  house  or  watering-place 
wear  they  aro  to  be  had  in  brilliant  Solferino  borders. 
They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  lacelike  articles  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen. 

Nothing  very  new  has  yet  appeared  in  the  way  of     j 
boaddraases,  with  the  exception  of  wreaths  formed  of    i 


loops  of  ribbon  and  flower  wreaths.  As  it  is  seldom 
anything  of  this  kind  is  suitable  for  mourning,  we  will 
mention  several  which  have  appeared.  One  was  com- 
posed of  two  rows  of  white  roses,  with  steel  buttons 
between  tbem,  and  velvet  foliage;  another  consisted  of 
black  hortensias  and  violet  heartsease  ;  another  of  small 
white  china  asters  with  steel  hearts,  forming  a  coronet, 
and  at  the  side  was  a  branch  of  black  willow  ;  another 
was  of  violet,  relieved  by  spikes  of  jet. 

Combs  are  small,  and  the  patterns  with  graduated 
balls  on  the  top  are  generally  favorites.  The  most  ex- 
pensive onea  are  of  a  golden-color  shell  resembling 
amber. 

Flounces  are  still  fashionable,  and  are  made  rather 
closer.  Some  of  the  dresses  are  trimmed  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  a  jacket,  others  are  made  with  a  square 
jockey  at  the  back,  others  are  cut  diagonally,  the  fast- 
ening beginning  on  one  shoulder  and  ending  at  tha 
waist  on  the  opposite  side.  Pockets  are  sewed  on  the 
inside  of  the  dress,  and  the  ornamented  opening  is  all 
that  is  seen. 

We  saw  at  Mrs.  Ellis's,  No.  SSO  Broadway,  a  very  dis- 
tingiu:  dress.  It  was  made  of  a  rich  mauve  tilk,  with  a 
trimming  set  up  about  half  a  yard  on  the  dress.  This 
trimming  consisted  of  the  dress  silk  one-quarter  of  a  yard 
deep,  scalloped  on  each  edge,  and  bound  with  black 
satin.  It  was  then  run  in  large  diamonds,  and  the 
threads  drawn,  so  that  each  diamond  was  puffed,  and 
the  sewing  was  concealed  by  pipings  of  the  black  satia. 
A  fall  of  rich  lace  was  below  this  trimming.  The  body 
and  sleeves  were  trimmed  to  match. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  evening  dresses,  made  for  nu- 
merous weddings,  were  as  fullows: — ■ 

One  was  composed  of  three  shades  of  mauve  crepe, 
made  with  three  skirts,  the  darkest  shade  oi cripe  form- 
ing the  lower  one.  Each  skirt  was  waved  and  trimmed 
with  a  cr^pe  rnching.  The  skirts  were  looped  at  inter- 
vals by  field  tJowers,  which  also  formed  the  coiffure. 

Another  dress  was  of  white  thuUe,  with  two  skirts, 
the  upper  one  in  the  form  of  a  tunic.  This  tunic  was 
looped  back  on  each  side  with  scarlet  poppies  and  gold 
wheat  ears.  The  coiffure  was  of  poppies  and  gold  wheat 
ears. 

Another  white  thuUe  dress  had  fnll  thulle  ruches, 

and  blended  with  them  were  numerous  yards  of  cordons 

'of  violets.    The  body  was  trimmed  to  match.    Fastening 

the  wide  white  sash  behind  was  a  tuft  of  violets,  and 

in  the  hair  a  single  tuft  of  the  same. 

Tarlatane  is  one  of  the  favorite  materials  for  young 
ladies'  dresses.  It  is  simple,  pretty,  and  inexpensive. 
Dresses  of  this  material  ai"e  trimmed  with  ruches  and 
flounces  of  the  same,  puffings  laid  over  colored  ribbons, 
narrow  black  velvet,  or  ruches  made  of  silk  or  i-ibbon. 

Another  pretty  dress  was  of  maize-colored  silk,  orna- 
mented on  the  skirt  with  blonde  quillings,  put  on  in 
diamonds,  the  centre  of  each  being  finished  with  a  bou- 
quet of  heartsease.  The  body  was  trimmed  with  ruches 
and  bouquets  of  heartsease,  and  the  headdress  was  a 
wreath  of  different  colored  heartsease. 

The  most  stylish  dress  of  the  season  was  of  rose  de 
chine  silk,  richly  braided  with  black  velvet  and  fancy 
straw.  The  over-skirt  was  of  rose  thulle.  edged  with 
straw  and  sprinkled  over  with  small  straw  buttons. 
The  body  was  trimmed  with  thulle,  straw,  and  black 
velvet.     The  headdress  was  of  roses  and  wheat  ears. 

We  have  described  different  styles  of  dress,  but  thin, 
vaporous  materials,  trimmed  with  ruches  and  flounces, 
will  be  the  favorites,  and  white  the  color  most  worn. 

Fashion. 
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DINNEE-DRESS. 


Made  of  black  poplin,  trimmed  with  flntings  of  purple  silk  and  Uack  velvet  ribbon. 
belt,  fastened  with  a  clasp.     Linen  collar  and  cuffs. 
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HOME-DEESS. 


de  of  slafe-coWred  alpaca,  trimm.d  in  diamond  form  wnh  bh^k  velvet  .il.bo.     Black  and  sk.tc- 
d  belt.     Linen  collar  and  cuffs,  woiked  with  black. 
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THE  CALPE. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Crodie,  51  Caual  Street,  ^'ew  York.     Drawn  by  L.  T.  YoluT,  from  actual 

articles  of  costume.] 


This  mode  is  foremost  among  the  beautiful  pardessns  of  the  season.  It  is  chiefly  made  ot 
dark  shades  of  cloth,  with  the  ornament  of  braid  enjbroideries  and  macarons.  We  regard  thii 
style  and  another  called  the  Eglantine,  as  the  belles  of  the  early  winter  modes. 
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D'OYLEY  EOR  A  CAKE-BASKET. 


Take  a  square  of  muslin  and  pnll  out  the  threads  to  form  a  stripe  about  half  an  inch  wide,  leaving 
lain  stripe  between.  Then  separate  the  threads  of  the  woof  into  divisions  of  eight,  which  vou 
idn  divide,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Bun  a  coarse  red  cotton  tlirougli  the  crossings.  The  thick  striiies 
mid  have  one  thread  drawn  in  the  middle  and  diagonal  linc.<  of  red  cotton. 
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AIR  AND  VENTILATION". 


In  the  first  place,  the  breathing  of  impure 
I  air  tends  inevitably  to  shorten  life  :  the  body 
loses  its  health  and  strength,  the  mind  its 
vigor,  and  becomes  feeble  and  desponding. 
People  who  breathe  bad  air  day  after  day  are 
always  in  a  low,  nervous  state — they  are,  in 
fact,  but  little  more  than  half  alive.  They 
fancy  that  the  least  whiff  of  fresh  air  will 
give  them  their  death  of  cold  :  they  have  but 
little  appetite  for  food  ;  they  become  pale  and 
sallow  in  complexion,  and  cannot  bear  a  sud- 
den noise  without  a  violent  start.  Scrofula,  if 
not  produced  by  impure  air,  is  greatly  aggra- 
I  vated  by  it  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
consumption :  besides  which,  measles,  skin- 
diseases,  sore  eyes,  rickets,  are  all  more  or  less 
occasioned  by  want  of  proper  ventilation.  M. 
Bandelocrjue,  a  French  physician,  states  that, 
in  some  ill-built  villages  in  France,  where  the 
inhabitants  breathed  the  had  air  over  and  over 
again  for  months  together,  numbers  of  them 
died  rotten  with  scrofida.  No  matter  whether  it 
be  in  a  gentleman's  house  or  laborer's  house, 
if  the  foul  air  be  not  changed,  disease  will  be 
i  certain  to  make  its  appearance  :  rich  and  poor, 
both  suffer  from  neglect.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  two  judges, 
and  one  alderman,  all  died  from  a  fever  which 
broke  out  at  Newgate,  owing  to  the  dirt  and 
want  of  fresh  air.  Jails  were  never  ventilated 
in  those  days,  nor  indeed  until  a  much  later 
period ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  were  scarcely 
ever  free  from  what  was  called  jail-fever.  On 
board  ships,  too,  foul  air  often  causes  great 
waste  of  life  :  the  suffocation  of  seventy  indi- 
viduals on  board  the  Londonderrij  steamer,  on 
the  Irish  coast,  some  years  since,  is  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  breathing 
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foul  air.  We  have  heard  of  persons  living  in 
the  worst  parts  of  London  who  had  not  opened 
their  windows  or  combed  their  hair  for  more 
than  a  year ;  the  air  in  their  rooms  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly impure  and  offensive  that  a  benevo- 
lent visitor  who  had  called  fainted  away.  A 
similar  result  has  followed  on  going  into  dress- 
makers' work-rooms,  or  tailors'  workshops, 
where  a  great  many  persons  work,  sitting  close 
together,  and  breathing  the  same  foul  atmos- 
phere for  weeks  together.  In  all  other  work- 
shops, too,  where  no  measures  are  taken  to  get 
rid  of  bad  air,  ill  effects  will  ensue ;  and  can 
we  wonder  that  the  men  are  weak  and  low- 
spirited,  and  die  early  ?  Town  or  country,  it 
will  be  all  the  same  if  people  will  not  open 
their  windows  and  let  in  fresh  air.  We  have 
often  gone  into  cottages  out  in  the  broad  open 
country,  in  which  the  air  was  as  foul  as  in  the 
dirty  alleys  of  a  town  ;  the  inmates  seemed  to 
delight  in  keeping  out  the  free  pure  air  of 
heaven,  blowing  around  them  on  every  side. 

The  air  is  rendered  impure  by  other  causes 
as  well  as  that  of  breathing,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  Pure  air  is  composed  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  certain  fixed 
proportions  ;  that  these  proportions  are  such  as 
are  fitted  for  healthy  breathing  ;  that  unless 
these  proportions  are  maintained  the  blood 
cannot  be  purified  ;  that  impure  air  makes  im- 
pure blood,  and  is  one  great  cause  of  disease 
and  death.  And  our  next  duty  will  be  to  show 
that  such  a  state  of  things  need  not  exist. 
Pure  air  is  so  necessary  to  life,  health,  and 
comfort  —  more  necessary,  indeed,  than  food 
itself,  inasmuch  as  that,  without  a  due  supply 
of  it,  the  best  and  most  abundant  food  will 
give  neither  health  nor  strength — that  to  insure 
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it  in  every  house  occupied  by  the  poor,  in  every 
factory,  workhouse,  hospital,  or  other  building 
made  to  receive  numbers,  seems  a  primary  and 
imperative  duty. 

Having  thus  fully  explained  what  is  meant 
by  air — how  it  acts  upon  the  living  body,  and 
the  ill  effects  produced  by  breathing  it  in  an 
impure  state,  we  now  come  to  treat  of  ventila- 
tiim,  or  the  means  by  which  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  air  may  be  obtained.  This  can  be 
done  in  two  ways,  naturally  and  artificially : 
by  the  first  is  meant,  availing  ourselves  of 
certain  natural  laws  which  exist,  so  to  speak, 
ready  to  our  hand  ;  the  second  is  the  making 
use  of  certain  mechanical  methods  for  admit- 
ting good  air  and  expelling  bad  air  from  our 
dwellings. 

Kow  it  is  a  natural  law  that  air,  when  warm, 
is  lighter  than  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
which  is  caused  by  the  atoms  composing  it, 
expanding,  and  taking  up  a  larger  space,  there- 
by causing  the  colder  and  heavier  air  to  fall 
to  the  bottom.  We  see  that  smoke  goes  up  a 
chimney,  or  rises  upwards  from  a  fire  lit  out  of 
doors.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  a  stream  of  air 
passes  through  the  fire,  and  being  thus  warmed, 
up  it  goes,  carrying  the  smoke  with  it.  In  cold 
weather  we  see  also  that  the  breath  ascends  as 
it  leaves  the  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  and  the  rising 
of  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  must  be 
familiar  to  every  one.  And  it  is  owing  to  the 
continual  movement  occasioned  by  the  passage 
of  warm  currents  that  the  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  condition.  Here  we  have 
so  many  proofs  that  warm  air  ascends  ;  and  if 
we  make  a  proper  vent  it  will  escape  of  itself 
from  a  room. 

Except  in  unwholesome  neighborhoods,  when 
we  are  out  of  doors  we  breathe  in  or  inspire 
pure  air  ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  most  per- 
sons' lives  is  passed  in-doors,  it  concerns  us 
chiefly  to  know  how  to  bring  pure  air  into 
houses  and  workshops.  Generally  speaking, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  get  rid  of  bad  air  ;  peo- 
ple who  attend  crowded  meetings  will  have 
observed  that  the  windows  of  the  building 
soon  become  covered  with  vapor,  which,  after 
a  time,  runs  down  in  large  drops  :  besides  this, 
a  sickly,  suffocating  smell  is  perceived,  pro- 
duced by  the  watery  vapor  of  the  breath,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  comes  ofi'  the  lungs, 
and  the  perspiration  constantly  thrown  off 
from  every  one's  skin.  All  these  efiects  put 
together  make  up  a  sickening  and  poisonous 
atmosphere.  And  if  pure  air  were  prevented 
finding  its  way  in  from  the  outside,  before  many 
hours  all  the  people  in  the  room  would  certainly 


die.  If  a  man  happen  to  die  while  cleaning  out 
an  old  well  or  cesspool,  or  several  persons  are 
suffocated  by  the  foul  gas  from  a  sewer,  the 
event  creates  quite  a  sensation  ;  but  no  one  is 
startled  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  people 
in  this  country  are  breathing  poisoned  air  dav 
after  day,  as  long  as  they  live.  In  addition  to 
the  causes  above-mentioned,  by  which  the  air 
is  vitiated  or  rendered  unfit  for  breathing,  the 
use  of  gas,  oil-lamps,  or  candles  in  a  room 
tends  further  to  spoil  it,  as  they  all  throw  offi 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Every  person  requires  for  healthful  breath- 
ing ten  cubic  feet  of  air  every  minute  ;  that  is, 
he  ought  to  have  as  much  as  will  fill  a  box 
one  foot  square  and  ten  feet  long  ;  and  unless 
a  full  supply  is  kept  up  he  is  sure  to  suffer  in 
some  way.  Farmers  know  that  when  corn  is 
too  thickly  sown  it  does  not  thrive  well,  the 
air  cannot  get  in  among  it  to  shake  it  about,  to ' 
ventilate  it.  The  same  with  plantations  of 
trees  ;  unless  they  are  kept  thinned  to  admit 
sun  and  air,  they  grow  up  weak  and  of  little 
value.  So  with  human  beings  ;  old  or  young,  i 
they  must  all  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
air  to  keep  their  lungs  properly  ventilated. 

There  are  several  ways  of  ventilating  rooms 
— by  openings  in  the  ceiling,  ventilators  in  the; 
window,  chimney  or  door,  or  by  frequently 
opening  the  doors  and  windows.  It  must  bei 
remembered,  however,  that  ventilation  is  not 
yet  a  perfect  science  ;  a  method  which  answers 
successfully  in  one  place  will  not  act  equally 
well  in  another.  If,  therefore,  first  experiments! 
do  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  attempt  must  not 
be  given  up  in  despair,  as  though  ventilation' 
were  an  impossibility  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  I 
must  exert  our  inventive  powers  a  little  more! 
until  the  object  is  accomplished. 

Ventilation  by  means  of  openings  in  the  ceil-l 
ing  is  chiefiy  useful  for  large  public  buildings 
and  school-rooms.  For  a  room  with  100  scholars 
in  it  two  openings  18  inches  square,  or  a  large 
number  of  small  openings,  would  be  sufficient ; 
the  warm  breathed  air  rises  through  these  into 
the  empty  space  above,  and  passes  away  into 
the  atmosphere  by  funnels  or  cowls  in  the  roof. 
If  the  cowls  are  made  to  turn  round  and  round 
by  the  wind  in  the  same  way  as  those  fixed  on 
chimneys,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  motion 
draws  a  current  upwards,  and  thereby  removes 
the  bad  air  before  it  has  had  time  to  cool  and 
descend  again  into  the  room  beneath.  Besides 
this,  every  time  the  scholars  leave  the  room 
the  windows  should  be  opened. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  window  ventilators  ; 
one  of  the  simplest  is  a  wooden  frame,  three 
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tinch«s  wide,  one  inch  thick,  and  in  length  the 
'game  as  the  width  of  the  window.  'J'liis  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  strip  of  fine  wire  gauze,  and 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  upper  sash  of  the 
window,  lowered  to  receive  it,  and  is  kept  in 
its  place  hy  pushing  the  sash  up  again  until  it 
holds  the  frame  securely.  A  supply  of  fresh 
lair  will  then  find  its  way  into  the  room  without 
causing  an  uncomfortable  draught,  as  would  he 
:,the  case  through  an  unprotected  opening.  If 
cthis  plan  cannot  he  adopted,  a  pane  of  glass 
Bay  be  taken  out,  and  its  place  filled  up  with 
;a  sheet  of  zinc,  perforated  or  pierced  full  of 
'iSmall  holes.  Instead  of  zinc,  a  pane  of  perfo- 
rated glass  may  be  used,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  keeping  out  light.  Another  way  is 
:to  fix  one  of  the  upper  paues  in  a  hinged  frame 
'shut  in  at  the  sides  and  top  with  perforated 
line,  and  made  to  slope  inwards  as  occasion 
■requires.  According  to  the  slope,  so  will  be  the 
•quantity  of  fresh  air  that  enters  the  room,  and 
iilhis  may  he  regulated  at  pleasure. 
".  The  chimney  ventilator  is  meant  to  be  fixed 
■4n  an  opening  cut  through  the  brickwork,  or 
abreast  of  the  chimney,  from  the  room  to  the 
■flue,  two  or  three  inches  below  the  ceiling ; 
jthe  opening  may  be  the  size  of  one  or  two  ' 
'bricks,  according  to  circumstances.  Arnott's 
(ventilator  is  self-acting.  It  may  he  described 
las  a  square  metal  box,  made  to  fit  a  space 
irthe  size  of  a  brick  (or  two  bricks,  as  above 
'stated),  .and  having  a  trap-door  or  valve  on  the 
[Iside  which  comes  into  the  room.  This  valve  is 
ijbalanced  by  a  weight  fastened  to  it  by  a  bent 
larm,  so  as  to  keep  it  shut ;  but  as  soon  as  .any 
ibreathed  or  warm  air  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
ffoom  it  pushes  the  valve  open,  and  passes 
iaw.iv  up  the  chimney  with  the  smoke.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  keep  the 
jTalve  shut  in  very  windy  weather,  to  prevent 
smoke  blowing  into  the  room,  and  this  may  be 
jCasily  done  by  fixing  a  wire  to  the  weight,  and 
•looping  the  lower  end  to  a  small  hook  in  the 
(Wall.  These  ventilators  act  best  when  the  fire 
lis  lighted,  but  they  are  serviceable  at  other 
lltimes,  and  those  who  have  used  them  say  that 
ithey  assist  in  keeping  the  w.ills  of  the  room 
clean,  as  a  good  deal  of  dust  which  would  other- 
iwise  settle  upon  them  passes  into  the  chimney 

ith  the  current  of  air. 

On  holding  a  lighted  candle  in  the  open  door- 
way of  a  warm  room  the  flame  will  be  blown 
outwards  at  the  top  of  the  door,  and  inwards 
at  the  bottom.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of 
this  fact  to  keep  up  a  circulation  of  air  in  the 
apartment  by  cutting  a  hole  through  the  door 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  covering  it  with 


perforated  zinc,  wire  gauze,  or  a  sliding  cover 
of  wood.  The  latter  plan  enables  us  to  have  a 
larger  or  smaller  current  of  air  passing  in  and 
out,  as  m.ay  be  preferred. 

Those  persons  who  have  neither  the  means 
nor  ability  to  make  or  purchase  ventilators  can, 
whenever  they  choose,  keep  their  rooms  pro- 
perly ventilated  by  frequently  opening  the 
doors  and  windows.  This  costs  nothing,  and 
will  be  effectual  when  all  other  means  fail. 
Most  working  people  have  but  one  living-room, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  more 
especially  careful  to  keep  it  sweet,  as  they  have 
to  carry  on  many  operations  which  tend  to  spoil 
the  air — w.ashing  and  cooking,  for  instance ; 
and  how  long  the  smell  of  soapsuds  or  of  her- 
rings and  onions  clings  to  a  room  !  But  this 
may  be  prevented  by  opening  the  door  and 
window  as  soon  as  the  work  or  meal  is  over. 
The  air  from  without  rushes  through,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  room  is  purified.  All  rooms 
admit  of  being  ventilated  in  this  way,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  follow  it  steadily  day  after  d.iy.  Thus 
— open  the  door  and  window  for  a  few  minutes 
on  first  getting  up  in  the  morning,  the  same 
after  every  meal,  and  as  often  between  as  may 
be  desirable.  In  fine,  warm  weather  the  win- 
dow may  be  left  open  all  day ;  but  should  any 
one  of  the  inmates  be  ill,  care  should  be  taken 
in  admitting  air.  There  are  many  men  who 
work  all  d.ay  in  close,  unhealthy  workshops  ;  we 
trust  that  after  reading  these  remarks  they  will 
endeavor  at  least  to  breathe  pure  air  when  at 
home. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  bedrooms  more  than  else- 
where that  mischief  occurs.  A  third  part  of 
our  lives  is  passed  in  sleep,  and  yet  the  object 
of  people  generally  appears  to  be  to  shut  out 
the  pure  air  of  heaven — the  breath  of  life — from 
bed-chambers,  under  a  mistaken  notion  that 
night  air  is  injurious.  As  though  Providence 
delighted  to  work  mischief  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  !  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  if  we  avoid 
draughts  we  may  breathe  the  night  air  as  long 
as  we  like ;  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  avoid 
breathing  the  air  which  has  already  been 
breathed  over  and  over  again.  Yet  this  is  what 
commonly  takes  place  in  bedrooms.  Sometimes 
there  are  thick  curtains  to  the  windows  as  well 
as  a  blind  ;  then  there  are  curtains  round  the 
bed,  and  when  these  are  kept  drawn  all  night 
the  breath  of  the  sleepers  will  have  poisoned 
the  air  so  much  that  a  bird  will  die  if  hung  up 
for  a  time  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed.  It 
would  be  well  if  bed-curtains  were  quite  done 
away   with,   and  French  bedsteads   used,   or 
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others  with  low  posts,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Fire-places  in  bedrooms 
should  be  always  kept  open,  and  not  closed  by 
a  fireboard ;  neither  should  the  chimney  be 
stopped,  as  it  is  a  very  useful  channel  of  venti- 
lation. 

Tlie  door,  whenever  possible,  should  be  left 
partly  open,  and  by  screwing  on  a  chain,  such 
as  is  now  used  for  street  doors,  there  will  be  as 
much  security  as  with  a  door  close  shut  ani 
bolted.  The  upper  half  of  the  window  also 
should  be  open  an  inch  or  two ;  it  will  be  easy 
to  hang  up  a  curtain  so  as  to  prevent  a  draught 
blowing  upon  the  persons  in  bed.  Let  those 
who  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  close 
bedrooms  try  this  plan,  and  they  will  at  once 
be  aware  of  a  difference  of  feeling  ou  rising  in 
the  morning  ;  the  dull,  heavy  sensation  will 
be  greatly  relieved,  or  disappear  altogetlier. 
The  close,  sickly  smell  will  no  longer  be  per- 
ceived ;  and,  where  several  children  sleep  in 
the  same  room,  their  rest  will  be  more  refresh- 
ing and  undisturbed,  and  they  will  wake  in  the 
morning  cheerful  and  active  for  the  duties  of 
the  day.  On  this  point  Sir  James  Clark  ob- 
serves :  "Let  a  mother  who  has  been  made 
anxious  by  the  sickly  looks  of  her  children  go 
from  pure  air  into  their  bedroom  in  the  morning 
before  a  door  or  window  has  been  opened,  and 
remark  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  close, 
oppressive,  and  often  fetid  odor  of  the  room, 
and  she  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  pale,  sickly 
aspect  of  her  children.  Let  her  pay  a  similar 
visit  some  time  after  means  have  been  taken, 
by  the  chimney  ventilator  or  otherwise,  to  se- 
cure a  fall  supply  and  continual  renewal  of  the 
air  in  the  bedroom  during  the  night,  and  she 
will  be  able  to  account  for  the  more  healtliy 
appearance  of  her  children,  which  is  sure  to  be 
the  consequence  of  supplying  them  with  pure 
air  to  breathe." 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  air  of  a  room 
is  spoiled  and  rendered  unfit  for  breathing  by 
smoke  or  flame.  A  single  candle  needs  almost 
as  much  air  to  keep  it  burning  as  a  man  re- 
quires for  breathing  ;  and  two  ordinary  gas 
burners  consume  as  much  air  as  three  men. 
Hence  it  is  especially  necessary  in  workshops, 
and  other  large  rooms  where  many  lights  are 
kept  burning,  to  provide  for  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air,  and  for  the  immediata  escape  of 
the  foul  air.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing 
this  is  to  have  a  funnel,  shaped  something  like 
the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  fixed  over  the  burner. 
This  funnel  is  connected  with  a  tube  that  runs 
across  the  ceiling  into  the  chimney,  and  in  this 


way  the  smoke  and  heated  air  pass  off  imme- 
diately, and  at  the  same  time,  by  creating  a 
current,  assist  materially  in  ventilating  the 
apartment.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  heat 
in  connection  with  a  tube  or  other  channel  is 
the  most  effectual  means  for  ventilation. 

Most  persons  who  work  in  factories  know 
that  such  buildings  are  in  many  instances 
supplied  with  tvarm  pure  air.  This  is  a  great 
benefit  in  cold  damp  weather ;  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  several  ingenious  mechanics 
who  have  contrived  to  warm  their  houses  in 
the  same  way.  They  make  a  square  wooden 
tube  or  spout  long  enough  to  reach  from  the 
outside  of  the  house  to  the  fire-place ;  this  is 
laid  under  the  floor,  and  the  inner  end  is 
brought  into  a  hollow  space  or  chamber  made 
at  the  back  of  the  fire.  This  chamber  becomes 
hot,  and  consequently  air  rushes  into  it  from 
the  outside,  and  after  being  heated  passes  by 
another  tube  into  the  room  at  one  side  of  tlie 
mantel-piece ;  thus,  without  any  additional 
fire,  a  greater  amount  of  warmth  is  obtained. 
To  make  this  plan  answer,  the  arrangements 
must  be  very  carefully  contrived.  But  those 
persons  who  live  in  manufacturing  districts, 
if  they  will  only  make  use  of  their  powers  of 
observation,  may  always  find  models  in  their 
neighborhood. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  subject  in  ,1 
way  most  consistent  with  the  nature  of  our 
work  ;  we  have  explained  methods  which  admit 
of  being  practically  applied  with  but  little  ex- 
pense or  difficulty ;  and  in  bringing  our  remarks 
to  a  close,  we  may  direct  attention  to  one  0 
two  leading  principles.     First,  the  upper  par 
of  a  room  (supposing  it  to  be  badly  ventilated 
or  not  ventilated  at  all)  is  always  filled  will 
foul  air,  which  keeps  on  increasing  until  it  i 
breathed  by  persons  who  are  in  the  room  to  th 
prejudice  of  their  health.     Second,  the  open 
ings  for  the  escape  of  this  foul  air  must  ba 
made  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible.     Third 
fresh   air   finds   its   way  into   a   room   at   the 
lower  part ;  and  if  openings  for  ventilation  ar^ 
made  in  the  upper  part,  a  stream  of  air  fit  fo 
breathing  is  always  passing  through  the  room 
Fourth,  by  opening  windows  and  doors,  the  ai 
of  a  room  may  be  purified  as  many  times  a  daj 
as  may  be  desired. 

Now  this  last  suggestion  is  one  which  ever 
the  poorest  person  may  adopt ;  and  while  S( 
ready  a  method  of  ventilation  may  be  prac 
tised,  while  such  a  cheap  means  for  promotinj 
health  offers  itself  to  every  one,  we  trust  tha 
none  will  neglect  to  adopt  it. 
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'  "  Lizzie  !  Lizzie  I  Here 's  tlie  test  news  you 

ter  heard  in  your  life  I   Lizzie  1     Where  are 

i)n?" 

i  "  Here,  in  the  dairy-room!"    cried   Lizzie, 

biding  the  handle  of  the  churn  quiet  for  the 

ret  time  in  half  an  hour.    In  another  moment 

le  doorway  was  darkened  by  the  portly  figure 

■  Farmer  Lewis,  who  held  an  open  letter  in  his 

«nd. 

'  "  Birdie  is  sick"— 

I  "Oh,  father,  you  said  good  news,"  cried  the 

'jung  girl,  dropping  the  dasher  to  come  to  his 

>de. 

' "  Wait  a   minute,    chatterbox.     Her  uncle 

Unks  she   needs  change  of  air,  and  he  has 

♦itten  to  ask  if  you  will  receive  her  for  a  few 

ieeks." 

I"0  father!"— the   look   of   radiant   delight 

Dished  Lizzie  Lewis'  exclamation. 

I "  I  am  very  glad  the  de.ar  child  is  coming 

=.8t   now,    for   you   can  st.ay  here  instead  of 

l>ing  to  Martha  Gray's  while  1  am  aw-ay." 

("Delightful!     We    will   invite    Dorothy   to 

me  and  keep  house,  so  that  Birdie  may  have 

ienty  of  exercise  and  enjoyment.    When  does 

»e  come  ?" 

j "  To-morrow :  so  you  had  better  see  Dorothy 

|-day.     I  '11  drive  over  to  Leeshill  myself  in 

\e  morning  to  meet  her.   You  can  have  things 

jady  here  ?" 

;"0  yes!     Isn't   it  delicious?     Dear,   dear 

Hrdie!"     Lizzie   Lewis  was   the  only  child  of 

•wealthy  farmer,  who   resided  in  the  cosiest 

^k  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 

Inge,  and  within  some  ten  miles  of  the  pretty 

'Ilagrt  of  Leeshill.     (You  need  not  look  for  it 

lithe  map,  for  it  goes  by  another  name  there.) 

lie  farm  was  in   the   sheltered   corner   made 

'r  the  rise  of  the  mountain  on  the  northern 

JUndary,    and    the    winter    gales   exhausted 

'.eir  fury  on  the  stern  guardian  and  left  the 

)rm  secure.     Five  years  previous  to  the  date 

I   my  story,   Lizzie    Lewis    lost   at   once   her 

'other,  and  the  dear  companion  of  her  child- 

j)od,  her  cousin  Grace. 

Grace  Carey  was  the  daughter  of  Mr<;.  Lewis' 
jster,  and  an  orphan  from  her  infancy.  She 
jid  been  taken  by  her  aunt  and  placed  in  the 
ilhe  cradle  which   Lizzie  occupied,  and  from 

.at  hour  until  the  death  of  her  adopted  mother 

2G» 


the  children  had  been  like  sisters.  Together 
they  had  trotted  to  the  little  village  school, 
behind  Farmer  Lewis'  horses;  together  they 
had  gone  to  the  stately  academy  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  whose  master  was  believed 
to  be  a  college  graduate,  and  reverenced  ac- 
cordingly. The  girls  }iad  shared  one  room, 
and  every  pursuit,  and  they  shared  the  grief 
of  their  bereavement,  not  dreaming  of  the 
blow  it  would  give  occasion  for,  the  bitter  blow 
of  their  separation.  Scarcely  a  month  had 
passed  after  the  good  farmer  lost  his  wife, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Adolph  Carey, 
Grace's  uncle,  who  having  just  returned  from 
abroad  wrote  to  claim  his  brother's  child.  For 
thirteen  years  Farmer  Lewis  had  loved  th<at 
child  as  dearly  as  his  own  Lizzie,  and  the  claim 
fairly  stunned  hinj.^but  the  right  of  Jlr.  Carey 
was  not  to  be  questioned,  and  the  child  left 
Clovernook  for  the  far  distant  city  of  New 
Y'ork.  It  was  a  bitter  parting;  for  Birdie,  as 
Grace  had  been  called  from  her  babyhood,  was 
the  very  sunshine  of  the  house,  and  poor 
Lizzie  felt  as  if  to  lose  mother  and  sister  at 
once  was  more  than  she  could  well  bear.  Let- 
ters passed  between  the  cousins  frequently, 
but  letters  could  not  fill  the  void  which  the 
loved  one's  absence  made,  and  all  the  previous 
loneliness  came  now  to  add  to  Lizzie's  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  again  meeting  her  cousin 
Grace.  Her  father  was  going  on  a  long  journey 
in  a  week,  and  Lizzie  had  been  preparing  to 
close  the  farmhouse  and  go  to  her  grandmoth- 
er's during  his  absence  ;  "but  now,  determined 
to  remain  at  home  with  Grace  for  company,  she 
flew  from  room  to  room  opening  windows, 
making  the  furniture  resume  its  old,  habit.able 
positions,  and  as  she  said  to  Jenny,  the  little 
maid  at  the  farm,  "  fixing  up,  generally." 

Her  father  came  iii  at  sundown,  to  find  all 
in  order  for  the  expected  guest,  and  Dorothy, 
a  middle  aged  woman,  who  had  been  Lizzie's 
companion  before,  in  her  father's  long  absences 
from  home,  already  installed  chief  of  the 
housekeeping  department. 

"  All  ready  for  Birdie,  Lizzie  ?"  was  his 
greeting. 

"All  rejidy,  father." 

"  I  stopped  at  Miss  Benson's,  as  I  came 
along." 
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"Why,  father,  have  you  been  over  to  the 
Eidge  ?     What  a  long  ride  I" 

"  Well,  yes,  its  a  longish  ride,  hut  I  wanted 
some  matters  from  the  store,  that  I  couldn't 
get  in  Leeshill,  so  I  went  over.  Mary  and 
Anna  are  coming  over  on  Thursday  to  spend 
the  day  and  night." 

Lizzie  stared  at  her  father  in  perfect  aston- 
ishment. "  I  didn't  tell  them  Birdie  was  com- 
ing, that  they  may  have  a  pleasant  surprise. 
You  will  have  a  house  full  when  I  go  away  on 
Friday." 

"  But  father,  how  did  you  ever  persuade 
Miss  Benson  to  let  the  girls  come  ?" 

"Told  her  you  had  some  uncommon  fine 
butter  you  wanted  her  to  try,  and  the  girls 
must  come  for  it.  You  won't  mind  paying  for 
the  visit,  I  guess,  Lizzie." 

"  Not  1 1  But  all  day  and  night  I " 

"Oh,  I  am  to  send  over  for  them,  and  I 
can't  let  the  horses  go  that  journey  and  back 
twice  in  one  day." 

Lizzie  laughed  heartily. 

"  I  '11  pack  up  all  the  goodies  the  farm  can 
spare  to  tempt  the  old  lady  to  let  them  repeat 
the  visit." 

"  I  would  !  Now,  Lizzie,  get  my  pipe,  and 
read  me  the  news.  Here  's  the  paper,  I  got  it 
this  morning  at  Leeshill." 

The  farmhouse  was  shut  in  early,  but  Lizzie 
could  not  sleep.  The  thought  that  the  morn- 
ing would  restore  to  her  the  little  sister  whom 
she  had  loved  so  fondly  was  too  blissful  for 
much  sleep  to  deprive  her  of  such  a  waking 
pleasure,  and  the  first  peep  of  dawn  found  her 
up  and  dressed,  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  preparations  for  Grace's  reception.  Fresh 
flowers  were  put  in  every  room,  and  Dorothy 
had  directions  for  the  choicest  dinner  the  farm 
could  furnish.  Breakfast  over,  her  father 
started  off  to  meet  the  train  at  Leeshill,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  patiently, 
which  Lizzie  did  by  sitting  at  an  open  window, 
and  rushing  to  the  gate  at  every  distant  sound 
of  wheels.  At  last  the  old-fashioned  carryall 
came  in  sight,  with  the  farmer  and  another 
figure  on  the  front  seat,  and  a  most  formidable 
looking  pile  of  baggage  strapped  to  the  back  one. 

There  was  little  to  he  heard  but  kisses  for 
some  minutes,  with  loving  exclamations  of 
"  My  darling  Birdie ! "  and  "  Dear,  dear  Lizzie !" 
and  then  Farmer  Lewis  sent  for  one  of  the  hands 
to  carry  up  the  trunks,  and  with — "  One  more 
kiss.  Birdie,  and  I'm  off!"  he  walked  down 
the  road,  leaving  the  girls  together. 

"Birdie,  how  smart  you  are!"  cried  Lizzie, 
as  they  went  to  their  own  room. 


"  Smart  I"  she  said  in  a  vexed  tone ;  "  don'f 
speak  of  it.  Uncle  Adolph  insisted  upon  fitting 
me  out  as  he  said  his  niece  and  future  heiresS 
should  be,  and  he  has  made  me  carry  more 
finery  than  I  could  wear  in  a  year  at  the  most 
fashionable  watering  place.  You  don't  call 
this  gray  affair  smart  1" 

"But  I  do !  It  is  the  finest  stuff,  and  fits  yoB 
so  exquisitely  ;  and  what  a  perfect  little  bonnet, 
just  the  shade  of  the  dress  ;  and  boots  and 
gloves  all  to  match.  What  a  pity  we  don't  live 
at  Leeshill  or  on  the  Ridge.  All  this  finery  will 
be  thrown  away  here  !" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  open  a  trunk.  I  want  to 
borrow  a  skirt  and  sack  just  such  as  you  weaj 
every  day,  and  have  a  real  free  and  easy  time< 

"But  open  them  for  me  to  admire  by  and 
by?" 

"Oh  yes  !  How  exactly  we  have  grown  uj 
together,  Lizzie.  Mother  always  said  we  were 
just  of  a  size,  and  see,  we  are  now,  at  eighteen, 
just  as  we  were  when  I  went  away  I" 

"  But  the  likeness  ends  there,  Gracie.  I  an; 
dark,  and  you  are  fair.  My  eyes  are  black, 
yours  are  blue,  and  my  hair  is  brown,  nearlj 
black,  while  yours  is  just  the  color  of  the  yellofl 
clouds  at  sunset.  Then  your  hands  and  fe^ 
are  wee,  while  mine  are  a  very  respectable 
size." 

"You  are  the  prettiest,  you  nut-brown  maid. 

"Tastes  differ,  fair  one  with  golden  locks 
That 's  right,  lie  down  till  dinner-time." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  sleep  ;  don't  go  I  Tel' 
me  all  about  everybody.  First  the  Bensona. 
You  wrote  that  they  lost  their  father." 

"  Yes,  soon  after  you  left.  They  were  leftt' 
the  care  of  their  Aunt  Matilda." 

"  Old  witch !  By  the  way,  I  've  got  a  letter  fo: 
her  in  my  trunk." 

"  You  may  well  say  old  witch.     She  carriei 
them  off  to  the  little  house  on  the  Ridge,  whei 
they  lived  years  ago,  and  rented  the  big  hou; 
in  Leeshill  to  old  Dr.  Thompson." 

"But,  Lizzie,  don't  the  girls  own  the  hou 
in  Leeshill  ?" 

"They  own  both  houses.  It  is  all  a  cry  in; 
shame,  Grace,  and  we  have  held  lots  of  indigna 
tion  meetings  about  it,  but  nobody  can  hel 
them  till  they  come  of  age,  and  then  they  ar 
independent." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Why,  old  Lawyer  Benson,  who  was  iffl 
mensely  wealthy  when  he  died,  left  the  girls  t 
the  care  of  his  sister,  with  a  yearly  allowance  fa 
their  expenses,  until  they  came  of  age,  when  a 
his  property  is  to  be  divided  between  them,  ex 
cepting  five  thousand  dollars,  which  goes  to  Mis 
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atilda.  The  allowance  was  amply  sufficient 
r  tbein  to  live  handsomel/  at  Leesliill,  but 
e  took  the  little  house  ou  the  Uidge,  and  they 
fe  in  the  meanest  kind  of  way.  She  hoards 
■ery  penny,  dresses  the  girls  in  the  shabbiest 
»y,  makes  them  do  all  the  work,  and  will 
arcely  allow  them  one  day's  holiday  in  the 
^ar.  She  all  but  turned  me  out  of  the  house 
,70  years  ago,  au'l  1  've  never  been  over  since, 
(ftther  sometimes  coaxes  her  to  let  the  girls 
lime  liere,  because  she  don't  like  to  offend 
ther,  who  often  carries  her  over  something 
om  the  farm. ' ' 

'  "  It  is  too  bad  for  such  dear  whole-souled  girls 
!»  be  treated  so  !"   cried  Grace,    indignantly. 
'What  becomes  of  their  allowance  ?" 
[  "  She  saves  it,  I  guess." 

'  "Sha'n't  I  see  them?" 

I 

f  "  Not  mnch,  I  think ;  they  are  coming  over 

l)-morrow  to  spend  a  day  and  night,  and  we 

•ill  try  to  arrange   another  visit.     You   shall 

ave  one  of  my  house-dresses  then,  Grace,  for 

'e  won't  hurt  their  feelings  by  dressing  better 

han  they  do." 

"Are  they  very  sad,  Lizzie?" 

"  Sad  ?  they  are  the  merriest,  blithest  girls 
■on  ever  saw.  You  see  they  know  they  are 
ree  iu  a  year  or  two  more — Mary  is  twenty, 
nd  Anna  nineteen,  and  they  are  accustomed  to 
heir  aunt's  meanness  and  tyranny." 

"  I  wish  they  could  come  here  to  stay  until 
go.  I  always  loved  them  dearly.  Are  they 
iretty  as  ever?" 

"  Anna  is  a  real  beanty,  with  great  hazel  eyes 
.nd  a  profusion  of  waving  chestnut  hair.  Mary 
las  a  good  face,  sensible  and  pleas.ant.  They 
lave  their  fair  share  of  admiration  too,  in  spite 
f  their  annt." 

"Oh,  Lizzie,  can't  we  contrive  to  have  them 
lere  while  I  stay  ?" 

"  I  only  wish  it  were  possible  1  How  long 
an  you  st.iy,  Birdie  ?" 

"  Only  two  months.  We  are  going  to  Europe 
a  the  fall." 

"  Europe  !  Oh,  Graeie  I 

"Must  be,  Lizzie.  Uncle  Adolph  says  no 
ducation  is  complete  without  a  trip  to  Europe, 
le  lived  there  for  twenty  years,  and  when  he 
leard  of  your  mother's  death,  came  home  in- 
ending  to  carry  me  off  to  Paris  immediately  ; 
lut  he  found  me  such  a  sav.ige  little  article, 
hat  he  pnt  me  in  a  finishing  school,  where  I 
lave  been  ever  since,  until  the  Doctor  declared 

had  philosophy  fever,  French  chills,  musical 
lenralgia,  and  astronomy  debility,  and  needed 
ountry  air;  and  here  I  am,  to  sweep  the  cob- 


webs out  of  my  brains,  in  dear,  dear,  Clover- 
nook." 

It  was  a  happy  day  of  chat  and  loving  remi- 
niscences that  the  cousins  p.assed,  and  when  the 
Bensons  came  the  next  morning  Graeie  was 
quite  ready  for  the  out-doors  day.  It  was  late 
iu  the  afternoon  when,  tossing  aside  their  sun- 
bonnets,  the  young  girls  threw  themselves  down 
on  the  grass  for  a  long  rest  before  they  went 
homeward.  Mary  and  Anna  put  Grace  between 
them,  and  Lizzie  sat  opposite  where  she  could 
watch  the  fair  face  she  loved  so  well.  The  talk 
was  animated,  and  Grade  was  echoed  by  all 
when  she  cried,  suddenly — 

"Oh,  Lizzie,  wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could 
all  be  together  for  the  next  two  months  !" 

"  How  often  can  you  come  over,  girls  ?"  said 
Lizzie. 

"Not  once  more,  I'm  afraid.  I'll  tell  you 
why,"  said  Anna.  "You  know  Uncle  Ralph 
Benson,  who  has  been  iu  California  for  so  many 
years,  has  come  home  again — at  least  as  far  as 
New  York.  Well,  he  wrote  to  Aunt  Matilda 
some  weeks  ago  to  say  that  our  cousins  Lola 
and  Hester  were  coming  to  Leesliill  to  pay  a 
visit  before  returning  to  California,  and  we  are 
expecting  them  every  day.  Auntie  is  in  a  per- 
fect panic  for  fear  uncle  will  find  out  that  we 
don't  live  as  father  meant  we  should  do,  and 
come  himself  to  set  things  straight,  so  we  have 
been  trying  to  make  things  more  comfortable 
at  the  Ridge ;  and  if  they  come,  Aunt  Matilda 
will  take  a  girl." 

"They  won't  come,"  said  Grace.  "They 
lived  in  the  same  hotel  with  Uncle  Adolph,  and 
were  to  come  ou  with  me  ;  but  something  called 
Mr.  Benson  suddenly  back  to  California,  and 
the  day  before  I  left  home  they  all  sailed.  I 
have  their  letter  to  your  aunt  in  my  trunk." 

"Oh  I"  cried  Lizzie,  suddenly  bending  for- 
ward, her  whole  face  lighted  with  fun.  "I've 
got  the  most  glorious  ideal     Listen." 

Such  dancing  eyes  and  broad  smiles  are  sel- 
dom seen  as  greeted  her  plan  when  she  unfolded 
it.  They  were  still  listening  to  the  last  direc- 
tions when  a  he.arty  voice  behiud  Lizzie  brought 
them  all  to  their  feet. 

"What  are  you  doing?  Plotting  mischief, 
I  '11  bet  sixpence  !"  cried  Farmer  Lewis,  gayly. 
"It  is  past  tea-time,  Lizzie.  Come,  Birdie, 
take  my  arm."  And  with  a  ludicrously  low 
bow,  he  offered  it. 

"  Is  that  the  city  style,  Grace  ?"  asked  Mary, 
as  Birdie  courtesied  gravely,  and  took  the 
offered  arm. 

"You'll  see  next  week,"  she  answered,  with 
a  significant  look. 
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Early  the  next  morning  Farmer  Lewis  left 
home  for  his  journey,  and  about  sunset  the 
carryall  was  driven  over  to  the  Ridge  with  Mary, 
Anna,  and  a  generous  load  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
other  little  matters  for  Miss  Benson. 

"  Auntie,  here  is  a  letter  for  you — from  New 
York,  I  guess,"  said  Mary,  as  she  came  into 
the  little  kitchen.  "  Farmer  Lewis  got  it  at 
Leeshill  on  Wednesday. " 

Miss  Benson  turned  round  from  the  fireplace 
with  a  jerk.  She  was  a  tall,  thin  woman,  with 
a  sharp  face,  compressed  lips,  and  small  black 
eyes,  which,  though  evidently  dim  with  age, 
had  the  cunning,  suspicious  expression  which 
spoke  the  miser. 

"A  letter  for  me?  Them  plaguy  gals,  I'll 
he  bound.  Wish  they  all  a  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  afore  they  come  spying  round  here, 
pestering  the  life  out  of  a  body.  Read  it,  can't 
you?"  she  added,  sharply.  "You  know  my 
spectacles  is  broke." 

"  I  'd  get  a  new  pair,  auntie." 

"  So  would  I,  if  I  was  made  of  money,  as  you 
gals  seems  to  'magine.     Read  the  letter." 

Anna  obeyed : — 

My  dear  Aunt  Matilda  :  My  sister  and  my- 
self will  arrive  at  Leeshill  on  Monday  morning 
to  pass  a  month  with  you  and  our  cousins. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  to  the  depot 
to  meet  us  ?  Longing  to  embrace  you  all,  I 
am,  very  sincerely,  your  loving  niece, 

Lola  Bensos. 

"  Monday  morning  !     Drat  'em  !" 

"Their  room  is  all  ready,"  suggested  Mary. 

"And  Betty  can  come  at  any  time,"  said 
Anna. 

"  Betty !  Food  and  wages,  waste  and  idle- 
ness I"  groaned  the  old  woman.  "They  '11  ex- 
pect to  be  entertained— parties,  perhaps,  and 
— oh,  misery!"  A  long  groan  finished  the 
sentence. 

"  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?"  whispered  Mary. 

"  No  ;  we  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
and  the  money,  justly,  is  ours.  Aunt  Matilda, " 
she  said,  aloud,  "  I  want  to  say  one  thing  before 
my  cousins  come.  If  they  are  hospitably 
treated,  and  we  are  allowed  our  liberty,  and 
decently  dressed  while  they  are  here,  I  shall 
say  nothing  to  them  of  the  past ;  if  not,  I  shall 
return  to  New  York  with  them,  and  ask  Uncle 
Ralph  if  the  money  saved  from  the  allowance 
left  by  our  father  is  not  justly  ours  when  we 
come  of  age." 

The  old  woman  was  fairly  gray  with  terror, 
as  for  the  first  time  she  heard  words  of  defiance 
from  her  niece. 


"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  stammered. 

"Just  what  I  say.  If  our  guests  are  well 
treated,  we  shall  be  rich  enough  to  forget  the 
past ;  if  not,  every  dollar  shall  be  accounted 
for."  She  spoke  firmly,  and  without  waitin,' 
for  any  answer,  turned  from  the  kitchen,  and 
went  to  her  own  room. 

The  large,  old-fashioned,  lumbering  coach, 
which  was  the  only  vehicle  to  be  hired  at  the 
Ridge,  was  sent  on  Monday  morning  to  meet 
the  Leeshill  train,  and  Mary  drove  herself, 
having  strong  reasons  for  declining  the  attend- 
ance of  the  owner  of  the  coach.  It  was  late  in 
the  day  before  she  returned,  and  Aunt  Matilda 
stood  aghast  as  the  coach  came  in  sight.  Eight 
large  trunks,  four  packing-boxes,  seven  band- 
boxes, five  carpet-bags,  and  bundles  of  every 
size  and  shape  were  piled  on  the  back  and  top 
of  the  coach,  which  drove  slowly  to  the  house. 
As  it  stopped,  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  tall 
figure  rushed  out  and  seized  Miss  Benson  by 
both  hands,  shaking  them  vigorously. 

"  My  dear  aunt  I  I  am  delighted  to  see  yon. 
How  are  you?"  And  an  energetic  embrace 
and  several  explosive  kisses  followed-. 

"  Lola,"  said  a  drawling  voice  from  the  coach, 
"don't  shake  our  aunt  to  pieces." 

"  Will  you  not  get  out,  cousin  ?"  said  Anna, 
going  to  the  coach  door. 

"  Presently,"  said  the  drawling  voice.  "  The 
roads  are  so  vile  that  I  am  entirely  exhausted. 
Lola,  where  are  my  salts  ?" 

"  In  your  pocket  I"  shouted  the  Miss  Benson 
who  was  embracing  Aunt  Matilda. 

"Come  get  them  for  me." 

Lola  went  to  her  sister,  while  Anna  crammed 
her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth  to  keep  from 
laughing  out  loud. 

"Come,  get  out,  Hettie,"  said  her  sister, 
good-naturedly ;  ' '  our  aunt  is  longing  to  embrace 
you." 

"  Well,  help  me,  then."  And  with  a  languid, 
slow  step  she  left  the  coach  and  came  to  her 
aunt's  side.  "  How  are  you,  auntie  ?"  she  said, 
holding  out  a  delicately  gloved  hand,  which 
Miss  Matilda  took  gingerly. 

"  I  tell  Hettie  she  must  be  more  lively  here 
in  the  country.  I  mean  to  drive,  and  ride,  and 
walk,  and  eat ;  how  I  shall  eat,  with  the  coun- 
try air  to  give  mean  appetite,"  said  Lola,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  kitchen,  while  her  sister, 
sinking  languidly  into  a  chair,  began  to  fan 
herself  with  an  exquisite  little  fan  suspended 
by  a  gold  chain  from  her  wrist.  The  dresses 
of  the  travellers  suited  their  characters. 

Lola,  who  was  a  handsome  brunette,  wore  a 
black  barege,  flounced  to  the  waist,  and  pro- 
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Isely  trimmed  with  a  broad  plaid  ribbon.  Her 
lylisb  mautle  was  of  the  sauia  material,  with 
e  same  trimmiug,  and  her  small  black  straw 
lunet  was  covered  with  minute  pausies  and 
;h  red  poppies.  She  wore  heavy  braids  of 
irk  brown  hair,  resting  low  on  her  neck,  and 
)r  hands  were  covered  by  riding  gloves. 
,  Hettie,  whose  golden  hair  hung  in  long  ring- 
is  nearly  to  her  waist,  wore  a  white  and  blue 
mil  dress,  a  spotted  muslin  cloak,  and  an  es- 
aisite  little  white  crape  bonnet,  with  tiny  for- 
3t-me-nots  in  the  delicate  lace  facing. 
:  "  Don't  be  so  vulgar,"  she  drawled,  in  reply 
,•  her  sister's  last  speech;  "refined  tastes 
hhor  eating.  The  most  delicate  repasts  that 
m  sustain  nature,  are  all  that  a  lady  permits 
'erself  to  indulge  in.  Auntie,  can  I  have  a 
jigeon's  wing  and  a  cream  puff  for  my  tea?" 
'  "Nonsense,"  cried  Lola;  "pray,  auntie,  let 
^e  see  one  of  the  famous  country  teas  of  which 
'  have  heard  so  much.  Why,  Hettie,  in  the 
auntry  they  always  have  poultry,  hot  cakes, 
astards,  oh  !  a  million  good  things  for  tea, 
aat  we  never  taste  in  perfection  in  the  city. 
IPest  ce  poi,  auntie  ?" 
[  "  Eh  ?"  s,-iid  the  old  lady. 
I  "Lola,  where  is  my  vinaigrette!"  drawled 
fester. 

[  "On  your  watch-chain." 
I  "  Get  it  for  me,  will  you  ?" 

"Are  you  sick,  that  you  can't  wait  upon 
tonrself  ?"  said  Miss  Matilda,  bluntly. 

"  Sick  !  What  a  horrid  idea.  Poor  people, 
i)w,  vulgar  people  are  sick.  I  am  delicate, 
■ith  an  exquisitely  fragile  nervous  constitution, 
nd  the  medical  attend.ints  forbid  the  least  es- 
Ition.  Father  was  afraid  my  maid  would  in- 
onvenience  you,  or  I  should  have  brought 
er.  IIow  I  can  live  without  her,  I  can  scarcely 
inagine,  but  Lola  promised  me  the  assist,ance 
f  her  robust  constitution,  and  almost  vulgar 
lerves.  She  is  a  lively  good  creature,  but 
jith  none  of  my  sensitiveness.  Oh,  don 't 
aake  me  talk  so  much  at  one  time,  I  am  quite 
aint  I     Can  we  go  to  our  rooms  ?" 

"I  can  only  give  you  one  room;  that  is 
eady  for  you." 

"Oh  yes;  by  the  way,  how  came  you  to 
aove  ?  I  thought  you  lived  in  a  large  house 
n  Leeshill.  I  am  sure  papa  said  so,"  said 
jola;  "this  is  a  miserable  little  hut  for  rich 
)eople. ' ' 

Miss  Matilda  was  crimson  with  rage. 

"Didn't  you  tell  me  the  Leeshill  house  was 
'acant?"  whispered  Hester  to  Mary. 

"Yes !  the  last  ten.ints  have  just  moved  out." 

"Auntie,"  drawled   Hettie,   "I'll  write  to 


papa  and  ask  if  they  have  any  right  to  turn 
you  out  of  Uncle  Benson's  old  house.  Too 
bad  to  serve  you  so,  at  your  time  of  life." 

"No,  no!  no,  my  dear!"  cried  the  alarmed 
miser,  "not  turned  out ;  we  are  only  staying 
here  while  the  other  house  is  being  repaired." 

"Oh,  then  you  will  go  back  before  we  leave?" 
said  Lola. 

"I  scarcely  think  it  will  be  ready, "stam- 
mered Miss  Matilda. 

"Oh  yes,  we  will  drive  over  there  and  hurry 
them  to-morrow.     You  have  horses  ?" 

"  No,  I — women — don't  need — I" — 

"Why,  father  told  me  that  Uncle  Benson 
kept  the  finest  stud  of  horses  in  Leeshill." 

"  Hired  out,"  said  Mary,  in  a  whisper. 

"  We  have  no  stable  here,"  said  the  misera- 
ble old  woman. 

"Oh,  then  you  have  only  parted  with  them 
until  you  return  home." 

"  Come,  Lola,"  said  Hester,  "the  man  seems 
to  have  carried  up  our  trunks,  let 's  go  dress 
for  tea,"  and  she  rose  languidly.  Mary  and 
Anna  followed  their  cousins  up  stairs,  leaving 
Miss  Matilda  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  terror. 
She  well  knew  that  if  her  conduct  was  reported 
to  her  brother,  that  she  would  be  deprived  of 
the  power  she  had  abused,  and  every  dollar  of 
her  stolen  treasure  became  more  precious  as 
she  saw  it  threatened. 

The  four  girls,  once  up  stairs,  drew  the  bolt 
of  the  door,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  stood  in 
their  eyes. 

"Isn't  it  fun.  Birdie?"  said' Lizzie,  as  she 
tenderly  laid  aside  her  jaunty  hat  ;  "oh,  here's 
all  my  hair  down." 

"  You  are  not  used  to  the  city  style !  I  '11 
arrange  it  again  before  tea,"  said  Grace. 
"  Where  are  the  trunks,  Mary  ?" 

"In  this  empty  room,"  said  Mary,  opening 
the  door  which  led  from  the  visitor's  bed- 
room. 

"Some  of  them  are  empty,"  said  Lizzie, 
"though  Grace  really  brought  a  formidable 
lot.     We  must  attack  your  dress  next,  girls." 

"Not  to-day.  The  house  and  horses  are 
enough  for  one  day's  work." 

"  Remember  my  heart  is  set  on  a  party.  We 
have  lived  so  secluded  since  mother  died,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  folks 
recognizing  me  at  Leeshill,  and  a  party  we 
must  have  when  you  are  once  safely  esta- 
blished. Once  in  the  house,  you  can  hold 
your  own,  Mary  ?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"Well,  we  've  got  the  whip  hand  of  the  old 
lady  now,  and  you  shall  have  your  home  be- 
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fore  we  leave  you.  Is  that  the  tea  costume, 
Gracie?" 

"The  grenadine  for  you,  and  this  silk  for 
me.     Sit  down  and  let  me  barbarize  you." 

Well  might  Miss  Matilda  stare  when  her 
guests  came  down  to  tea.  Their  hoops  sup- 
ported stiff  sliirts,  and  these  held  out  flounces 
till  the  little  kitchen  could  scarcely  hold  the 
pair.  Their  bare  arms  were  covered  with 
bracelets,  and  their  low  necked  dresses  left  the 
necklaces  in  bold  relief  on  the  satiny  skin. 
Lola  wore  a  richly  colored  grenadine,  and  the 
elaborate  puffs  and  braids  of  her  rich  hair 
held  a  most  beautiful  headdress  of  the  deepest 
crimson  roses.  Her  jewels  were  carbuncles  set 
in  black  velvet.  Hester  wore  a  pale  lilac  silk, 
and  the  long  curls  were  looped  from  her  neck 
by  a  richly  jewelled  comb,  from  wliich  fell  pearl 
pendants.  Her  necklace  was  pearl  and  opal, 
for  Adolph  Carey,  immensely  rich  and  very 
ostentatious,  had  furnished  Grade's  jewel  box 
in  a  style  of  magnificence.  In  vain  she  had 
urged  the  quiet  life  slie  would  probably  lead 
at  Clovernook ;  he  had  bought  her  the  most 
expensive  clothes  in  great  profusion,  in  most 
cases  unheeding  wliat  style  suited  her  delicate 
beauty.  He  wished  her  to  "astonish  the 
uatives,"  at  her  uncle's,  and  Miss  Matilda's 
face  was  sufficient  guarantee  that  his  wish  was 
gratified. 

Lizzie  had  declared  herself  entirely  unable  to 
support  the  character  of  a  sentimental  young 
lady,  so  Grace  had  taught  her  the  "fast  style, " 
and  it  suited  her  animated  face  to  perfection. 

The  tea-table  was  spread  with  toast,  dried 
beef,  and  tea — nothing  more ;  and  tlie  guests 
did  not  scruple  to  express  their  opinion  of  the 
meanness  of  tlie  fare  for  people  so  rich  as  Mary 
and  Anna  Benson.  Tlie  house  was  again  dis- 
cussed, and  Lola  kindly  offered  to  accompany 
her  aunt  the  next  day  to  see  if  it  was  in  habit- 
able condition.  Te^  once  over,  Hester  brought 
down  a  guitar,  and  sang  opera  airs  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  Aunt  Matilda  said  it  was  bed- 
time, and  tliey  all  retired. 

"Now,  Grace,"  said  Lizzie,  as  she  shot  the 
bolt  of  her  door,  "  I  am  determined  tlie  girls 
shall  liave  a  good  time  for  one  month,  and  the 
first  thing  is  to  get  them  in  their  old  house.  I 
shall  go  with  tlie  old  witch  to-morrow,  so  that 
she  may  have  no  lies  for  excuse,  and  you  can 
have  one  day  of  fun  while  we  are  gone.  By 
the  way,  get  something  loose  for  morning  wear, 
for  my  corsets  murder  me." 

The  drive  to  Leeshill  Was  successful.  Aunt 
Matilda  was  so  badgered  and  terrified  by  tlireats 
of  exposure  that  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
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the  house  in  perfect  order,  and  to  give  direc- 
tions for  unpacking  the  furniture. 

The  next  ten  days  were  a  time  of  delight  for! 
the  young  girls,  and  of  torture  for  the  miserlyi  j 
old   aunt.     Every   dollar    spent   on   the   table] 
cost  her  bitter  groans,  and  the  unprecedented^  ji, 
outlay  of  the  price  of  two  new  dresses  for  Mary:  m 
and  Anna  nearly  cost  her  a  fit  of  illness.     And 
in  the  mean  time  the  girls  were  riding,  driving,  ;, 
walking,  enjoying  their  liberty  in  the  highesti 
degree.     Tliree  days  they  spent  at  Clovernook; 
by  Lizzie's  invitation,  and  Miss  Matilda  ate  up,  ^ 
all  the  stale  bread,  and  fed  Betty  on  broken 
bits  while  they  were  gone. 

The  removal  to  Leeshill  was  the  signal  for  uLi 
new  series  of  torment.  The  horses,  servants, 
and  other  additional  expenses  were  keen  tor- 
ture to  Miss  Matilda,  and  the  calls  of  congratu 
latiug  neighbors  added  to  her  misery.  Th8|ls 
dash  and  display  of  her  guests  was  a  slight,  i. 
comfort,  for  their  stylish  dress  and  manners-  n 
reflected  some  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagerji  |v. 
upon  their  liostess. 

Lizzie  had  decided  early  upon  a  party.  Shi\  j. 
argued  that  if  the  young  girls  once  opened  thai  v 
house  for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends, ^ 
that  the  publicity  of  the  occasion  would  settla: 
them  in  their  home,  as  Aunt  Matilda  would 
scarcely  dare  return  again  to  the  Ridge.  So  alj, 
party  was  the  subject  for  threats  and  coaxing 
until  Miss  Matilda  gave  permission  for  writing 
the  invitations.  When  she  had  once  given  her 
consent,  Miss  Benson  began  to  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect of  the  sensation  her  guests  would  probably  „, 
make  on  the  occasion.  Already  their  riding- 
dresses,  their  stylish  walking  costumes,  and 
their  singular  manners  had  made  them  the 
lions  of  the  village,  and  Aunt  Matilda  looked 
forward  to  costumes  more  beautiful  than  any 
yet  worn  for  the  party.  She  had  hoped  that 
they  would  ofler  to  lend  Mary  and  Anna  some 
dresses  ;  but  as  the  time  drew  near  and  no  sucli 
proposal  was  made,  she  grudgingly  provided 
their  dresses,  and  excited  Grade's  liveliest 
indignation  thereby. 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear  to  the  party, 
Lola  ?"  she  drawled  out  at  dinner. 

"  My  gray  flannel  sack  and  red  calico  petti- 
coat. ' ' 

"What !"  cried  Aunt  Matilda. 

"  And  I,"  said  Hettie,  "will  wear  a  wrapper. 
Aunt  Mattie  thinks  it  vulgar  to  dress  much  for 
a  party,  dont  you,  auntie  1" 

"Vulgar  !"  gasped  the  old  woman. 

"  Why,  of  course  you  think  so,  or  you  wouM 
not  have  bought  shilling  muslins  for  Mary  and 
Anna." 
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I  "But,"  said  the  miserable  old  woinau,  "you 
we  got  such  splendid  dresses." 

"We  wou't  wear  them  to  shame  our  cou- 
ins,"  said  Lola,  hotly.  "  What  will  papa  say, 
ettie,  when  we  write  to  him  thai  our  cousins 
■»ve  muslins  at  a  shilling  a  yard  provided  for 
i  party  ?" 

I  "Oh,  forgracionssakedon't  write  about  it !" 
Hed  Miss  Matilda.  "  I  '11  get  them  whatever 
lou  ple.ase." 

I  Lola  hid  a  smile  with  a  muffin,  but  she  could 
ot  help  flashing  a  look  of  triumph  at  Hettie. 
!  "  Now,  auntie,"  she  said,  "you  don't  under- 
cand  the  city  style  of  party-giving,  so  Hettie 
tad  I  will  take  all  the  trouble  off  your  h.inds. 
iVe  will  give  the  orders,  and  you  will  only 
lave  to  pay  the  bills." 

'  It  was  iu  vain  to  groan.  Lola  by  her  energy, 
ind  Hettie  by  her  drawling  obstinacy,  carried 
heir  point.  The  dresses  were  bought,  and  m.ade 
.p  on  Grace's  pattern  ;  and  then  was  candles 
ind  other  necessaries  began  to  pour  in  in  a 
■rofusion  that  threatened  to  drive  Aunt  Matilda 
asane.  Iu  vaiu  she  raved ;  the  preparations 
fere  continued  under  Gr.ace's  directions  with 
I  quiet  steadiness  that  promised  well  for  their 
lUCcess. 

She  ordered  the  parlor  carpets  up,  had  the 
loor  chalked,  and  then  sent  for  men  to  arrange 
he  candle  brackets.  Every  remonstr.ince 
eemed  only  a  new  stimulus,  for  she  knew  how 
)rofit.able  Annt  Matilda  had  made  her  guardiau- 
ihip,  and  she  resolved  to  have  a  first-rate  party, 
md  to  make  the  old  woman  pay  for  it. 

At  last  the  eventful  evening  arrived.  The 
)arlors  were  one  blaze  of  light ;  the  music,  sent 
or  from  the  town,  several  miles  away,  was 
soncealed  in  a  small  room  leading  from  the  par- 
or  ;  the  waiters  were  ready,  and  the  hostess  in 
ler  place.  Aunt  Matilda  looked  tolerably  well 
n  a  brown  satin  dress,  with  a  neat  white  cap. 
!Jear  her  Mary  and  Anna  stood  blushing  at 
;heir  own  unaccustomed  beauty,  and  heartily 
idmiring  each  other.  Mary  wore  a  silk  tissue 
}f  an  exquisite  shade  of  pink,  and  Gracie  h.ad 
taken  much  pains  to  arrange  her  hair  in  a 
profusion  of  wide  braids,  looped  low  on  the 
neck  behind,  and  ornamented  with  clusters 
of  pink,  sweet  peas,  and  moss  roses.  Anna 
wore  white  tissue,  and  her  hair  was  curled  and 
twisted  with  starry  jessamines  and  lilies  of  the 
valley.  The  city  cousins  had  not  yet  left  their 
room. 

The  guests  arrived  early,  and  the  music  was 
already  hard  at  work  when  Lola  and  Hester 
came  in.  Lizzie  had  long  before  put  aside  the 
dresses  for  the  party,  and  calculated  with  in- 


ward merriment  upon  their  effect ;  but  Grace 
had  interfered,  and  where  Lizzie  bad  intended 
to  be  absurd.  Birdie  had  made  her  beautiful. 
Her  dress  was  of  black  lace  embroidered  in 
corn-color,  with  gold  clasps  for  the  shoulders, 
and  large  clusters  of  corn  to  hold  the  flounces 
in  festoons.  All  her  wealth  of  hair  wiis  ar- 
ranged iu  a  rich  coronet,  and  low  on  the  neck 
the  clusters  of  .artificial  corn  and  their  tiny  blue 
flowers  hung  in  graceful  profusion.  She  had 
a  rich  color,  and  looked  queenly.  Gracie  with 
her  fair  curls  twisted  with  strings  of  pearls, 
wore  a  light  blue  silk,  and  was  dressed  the 
most  simply  of  the  four,  yet  retained  all  her 
languid  affectations  in  full  force. 

The  guests  were  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
state  of  awe  at  the  new  furniture  of  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  the  unaccustomed  beauty  of 
Mary  and  Anna,  when  Lola  and  Hester  came 
in,  and  the  queenly  magnificence  of  the  brilliant 
brunette  completed  their  discomfort.  • 

"Let's  astonish  them,"  she  whispered  to 
Grace.     "  Birdie,  you  second  all  my  motions." 
With  an  erect  figure  she  marched  up  to  Miss 
Matilda,  swept  her  a  deep  courtesy — 

"Mad.am,  accept  my  felicitations   upon  the 
superhuman  radiance  of  your  prepar-ations." 
"  Second  the  motion,"  drawled  Grace. 
Lizzie  bit  her  lip,  then  turning  suddenly  she 
cried  in  a  clear  loud  voice — 
"  L.ancers !" 

Everybody  stared,  but  the  first  strains  of  the 
lancers  sounded  from  the  little  room. 

"Take  your  partners,  ladies  !"  cried  Lizzie, 
and  entering  instantly  into  the  spirit  of  the  fun 
Mary  and  Anna  picked  out  the  two  meekest- 
looking  men  they  could  find. 

"Dr.  Lee,"  drawled  Grace,  "shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  you  ?" 

"Now,"  said  Lizzie,  "form  two  long  lines 
the  length  of  the  room  !  This  dance,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is,  as  the  name  implies,  military. 
I  will  give  the  word  of  command,  and  Miss 
Hettie  will  lead,  everybody  else  follow  her. 
Now:  Attention  !" 

Now  began  the  fun  ;  for  the  evolutions  were 
performed  as,  with  a  woman  to  le.ad  and  a  set 
of  laughing  country  girls  and  boys  to  follow, 
they  might  be  imagined  to  be.  All  stiffness 
was  gone.  Lola  was  the  leading  spirit,  and 
games,  dances,  and  fun  followed  fast  upon  each 
other.  Supper  over,  the  guests  were  again  as- 
sembled in  the  parlor,  when  suddenly  Lola 
started  as  if  a  bomb  shell  had  fallen  before  her. 
A  hearty  voice  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Benson.  I  h.ave  come 
home   very   unexpectedly,  and  concluded  to 
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come  over  here  before  I  went  home,  to  find  my 
girls." 
Lizzie  knew  the  fun  was  over.     There  stood 

her  father,  and  he,  at  least,  was  sure  to  recog- 
nize her.  There  was  no  escape,  and  with  a 
prompt  decision  she  took  her  course. 

Engaging  the  attention  of  all  by  a  word  in 
her  clear  voice,  she  whispered  Birdie  to  go  to 
her  father  and  keep  him  quiet.  Then,  with  a 
few  words  she  began  an  explanation  of  the  im- 
position practised  upon  Miss  Matilda,  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  Her  rage  and  consternation 
may  be  imagined,  but  she  was  powerless.  Pub- 
lic opinion  judged  her  enemies  justified  in  their 
conduct,  and  the  conspirators  returned  home 
with  Farmer  Lewis,  certain  that  their  friends 
would  be  upheld  in  their  determination  to  re- 
tain their  father's  home,  and  live  in  the  comfort 
their  means  authorized. 

For  years  after  Farmer  Lewis  declared  there 
was  not  in  America  a  girl  equal  to  his  Lizzie  for 
Plotting  Mischief. 


PICTURES. 

I. 
Mounted  for  a  merry  ride, 
"With  thy  lover  by  thy  side ; 
Flushed  with  pleasure  and  with  pride, 
Dreaming  soon  to  be  a  bride — 

Katherine ! 

What  although  the  morning  dew 
Stain  tby  dress  of  dainty  hue? 
Trace  the  circuit  of  thy  lands! 
Count  ihy  gold  like  ocean  sands! 
Silken  gowns  are  lightly  won! 
Ah,  with  thee  hath  life  begun 
la  the  blaze  of  fortune's  sun — 

Katherine ! 

Jewels  clasp  thy  neck  and  hands, 
Gleam  amid  the  falling  bands 
Of  tby  shining,  raven  hair  ; 
Flash  and  sparkle  everywhere  ! 
Love  thy  being  thrills  aud  flres 
"With  high  hopes  and  warm  desires, 
Katherine ! 

'Mid  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
Swayed  by  the  inconstant  breeze. 
Like  a  flitting  tuft  of  snow 
Waves  tliy  feather  to  and  fro ; 
Now  it  streams  across  thy  brow  ; 
Let  it  stream — no  matter  how  ! — 
Graceful,  fair,  capricious,  free, 
*Tis  a  fitting  type  of  thee, 

Katherine ! 

Down  the  grass-grown  village  street, 
Where  the  bending  elm-boughs  meet, 
Through  the  meadow,  through  the  lane. 
Fast  by  golden  fields  of  grain, 
Past  the  bridge— the  castle  gray, 
Now  to  distant  woods  away. 


Still  thy  white  plume  waves  in  sight ; 
None  can  stay  thy  onward  flight, 

Katherine ! 

All  are  vanished — snow  white  plume, 
Raven  tresses,  maiden  bloom. 
But,  from  green  savannas,  borne 
On  the  echoing  airs  of  morn. 
Comes  the  distant  rhythmic  beat 
Of  thy  palfrey's  flying  feet. 
Thus,  through  blighted  hearts,  sometimes, 
Ring,  with  wild,  melodious  chimes, 
Memories  of  Eden  fled  ; 
Barling  hopes  long  crushed  and  dead, 
Katherine ! 

Would  'twere  never  mine  to  know 
All  the  nameless  sin  and  woe 
Thon,  ere  long,  must  undergo, 

Katherine ! 

Golden  promise  of  the  spring. 
Yet  no  autumn  harvesting  ! 
Virgin  comeliness  decayed! 
Lover  gone  and  love  betrayed ! 

Katherine ! 


II. 

Stretched  unconscious  on  the  ground- 
Tattered  garments,  hair  unbound — 
All  night  long  hast  thou  been  there. 
In  the  cold,  unpitying  air, 
Battling  bravely  with  despair, 

Madeline ! 

Ah,  'twas  penury's  meagre  lap. 
Nursed  thee  to  this  sad  mishap ! 
She  it  was  with  wanton  palms, 
In  her  gaunt,  ungainly  arms, 
Ravished  thus  thy  maideu  charms, 

Madeline ! 

For  althongh  at  very  best. 
In  but  homely  garments  drest, 
Virtue's  fair,  imperial  grace 
Dignified  thy  form  and  face, 

Madeline ! 

And  thy  story,  who  shall  tell? 
Who  thy  anguish  shall  dispel? — 
He  who  doeth  all  things  well — 

Madeline ! 

Thou  -wert  born  of  low  degree, 
Who  should  sigh  or  seek  for  thee? 
Death  alone  doth  covet  thee — 
Lo,  He  standeth  at  thy  side ! 
He  will  win  thee  for  his  bride, 

Madeline ! 

Would  'twere  mine  to  whisper  now, 
All  the  rapture  thou  sbalt  know ! 
No  more  want  and  no  more  woe! 
Death  is  Li/e  where  thou  dost  go, 

Madeline ! 

More  than  plenitude  of  light 
Streams  across  thy  raptured  sight; 
Slansions  vast  wherein  to  roam — 
Thou  hast  won  a  glorious  home, 

Aladeline  I 
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I  V  I  K  R  E. 


I  cuRLKn  niTScIf  lap  into  a  ball  on  the  seat, 
uUeil  my  veil  over  my  face,  and  from  tlie  time 
,  left  home  till  the  cars  stopped,  panting,  at 
ersey  City  ferry,  my  thonahts  were  upon  one 
abject — the  sea-shore.  When,  at  last,  we  got 
J  New  York,  and  I  had  enjoyed  my  travellers' 
upper  and  laid  my  head  upon  one  of  the  Fifth 
ivenne's  pillows  for  the  night,  how  I  thought 
lyself  to  sleep  thinking  how  becoming  my  blue 
athing-dress  would  be,  together  witli  the  gypsy 
f»t !     Ah,  how  sadly  mistaken  was  I ! 

In  the  cars  the  next  morning  I  met  a  friend 
-a  gentleman  friend.  I  met  him  with  out- 
tretched  hands.  He  was  as  delighted  to  see 
iie  as  I  was  to  see  him.  "  Where  was  I  going  ? 
-to  Newport  ?" 

;  "No;  only  to  some  quiet  sea-shore  town, 
Inst  to  '  rough  it.'  " 

■  "  He  was  on  the  lookout  for  such  a  place — 
vould  I  have  any  objections  to  his  company  ?" 

'•I  should  be  delighted,  if  mamma  would 
|.gree." 

I  Mamma  graciously  agreed,  and  Mr. — what 
Ihall  I  call  him  ?  Jackson  ? — and  Mr.  Jackson 
[nd  I  went  gleefully  off  to  a  little  retired  seat, 
hid  chatted,  and  laughed,  and  had  the  nicest 
lime  iiiiaginable,  entirely  regardless  of  our 
aeiglibors.  Mamma  and  her  party,  all  "old 
•oiks,"  were  away  off  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tar,  gravely  discussing  the  prospect  of  pleasant 
'ooms. 

Mr.  Jackson  declared  I  shonid  learn  how  to 
>wim ;  he  would  teach  me  himself.  Pshaw  ! 
t  was  nothing  to  learn ;  I  would  be  able  to 
••wim  like  a  duck  in  a  week.  What  pleasures 
Irero  before  me!  Mr.  Jackson  I  swimming! 
■iea-breeze,  etc.  etc.  Mr.  Jackson  and  I  were 
n  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  call  at  school 
|\  "gale,"  and  when  the  cars  stopped  for  the 
fortieth  time,  and  our  party  rose  en  masse  and 
shouted  for  us  to  come  on.  we  could  hardly  be- 
(ieve  we  had  accomplished  the  journey. 
j  When  I  stepped  upon  the  platform  I  looked 
i;»gerly  for  the  sea— for  "Old  Ocean!"  but  I 
'ould  see  nothing  more  entrancing  than  two  or 
;hree  shabby  little  groceries,  and  a  large  nnni- 
>er  of  dirty  children.  I  think  I  h.ad  imagined 
hat  all  the  children  who  lived  by  the  sea  wore 
picturesque  hats,  with  long,  floating  ribbons, 
lad  masses  of  tangled  curls,  very  red  lips,  and 
rery  red  cheeks.  I  hinted  something  of  this 
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kind  to  Mr.  Jackson  ;  but  he  hastened  to  as- 
sure me  that  children  on  the  sea-shore  were 
strikingly  like  those  iuland. 

As  we  were  all  jammed  and  packed  into  a 
very  rickety  old  stage,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  I  was  very  cross  by  the  time  we 
reached  our  hotel.  The  hotel,  by  the  way,  was 
tolerable — but  my  room  !  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  it,  however  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  my  nose  was  retrouss^e  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  after  I  took  possession. 

After  haviug  arranged  ourselves  for  the  eve- 
ning, we  all  started  for  the  beach.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  state  that  Mr.  J.  and  I  walked 
more  slowly  than  the  others.  Apropos,  why  is 
it  that  "old  folks"  are  so  much  more  brisk 
than  young  ones,  now-a-days  ?  'Tis  a  fact  that 
my  grandmother  can  beat  me  running  up  stairs  ! 

"Here  we  are,"  cried  Mr.  J.,  just  as  I  put 
my  foot  into  a  mass  of  dreadful  sea-weed,  that 
felt,  through  my  open-work  stockings,  wet  and 
sn.ike-like. 

"Ah,  what  is  that?"  shrieked  I,  springing  a 
yard  oft". 

"  Merely  a  coarse  kind  of  sea-weed  ;  you  will 
find  plenty  about  the  beach." 

Thereupon  I  gathered  up  my  skirts  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  walk  occupied  myself 
busily  in  picking  my  way  in  a  very  dainty 
manner.  Out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  I  refrain  from  mentioning  a  few  stray 
dead  kittens  that  were  lying  around,  washed 
up  by  the  tide. 

Mr.  J.  was  enthusiastic.  He  entreated  me  to 
look  at  the  grand  prospect.  I  attempted  to  do 
this,  but  the  waves  danced  and  glittered  so  in 
the  sunshine  it  dazzled  my  eyes.  The  man 
acted  as  if  he  was  wild  !  He  sat  down  on  the 
beach  and  made  fortifications  with  the  sand  ; 
then  he  bombarded  tlirse  with  pebbles  and 
oyster  shells  (the  only  shells  to  be  found,  by 
the  way)  ;  then  he  wrote  my  name  on  the 
sand  in  large,  straggling  letters,  and  drew  a 
painfully  ugly  head,  with  hair  standing  on 
end  and  a  cigar  in  its  mouth,  which  he  kindly 
pronounced  to  be  a  most  admirable  likeness  of 
me.     Me  I 

I  bore  all  this  in  horrified  silence;  but  at 
last  was  forced  to  beg  this  most  obstreperous 
cavalier  to  take  me  back  to  the  hotel,  for  I  was  i»i 
constant  and  agonized  dread  of  becominj  frec- 
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kled,  and  I  pictured  to  mjeelf  with  dismay  how 
I  would  look  in  my  lilac,  a  color  so  trying  to  the 
complexion,  with  large  red  blotches  and  small 
brown  spots  all  over  my  face,  these  two  dread- 
ful results  being  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the 
water.  Mr.  J.  consented  to  take  me  away,  and 
after  ascertaining  that  mamma  and  the  rest 
were  romantically  perched  on  some  rocks,  and 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  amazingly, 
we  wended  our  way  home. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  most  heart-rending 
scene  of  this  summer  tour.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  mentioned  before  that  Mr.  Jackson 
was  decidedly  good-looking ;  but  such  positively 
%va3  the  case,  and,  what  is  more,  he  wore  "good 
clothes;"  he  was,  in  fact,  always  dressed  in 
the  tip  of  the  fasliion.  Altogether,  his  tout-en- 
semhle  was  entirely  to  my  goU,  and  would  have 
been  to  yours,  dear  reader. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  all  break- 
fasted in  high  glee.  Were  we  not  going  in 
bathing !  We  could  hardly  restrain  our  impa- 
tience till  eleven  o'clock;  so  while  the  othei-s 
wandered  about  the  parlors  and  balconies,  I 
went  into  the  music-room  with  Mr.  J.,  and 
played  a  lovely  arrangement  of  "Over  the 
Summer  Sea;"  and  when  the  clock  at  last 
struck  eleven,  how  we  rushed  for  our  hats  ! 
and  what  quick  work  we  made  of  the  little 
walk  down  to  the  beach  I 

My  hand  trembles,  my  courage  sinks.  Can 
I  bring  myself  to  relate  what  occurred  ?  For 
the  sake  of  others  I  will  continue — for  the  sake 
of  any  poor,  deluded  girl  who  is  begging  her 
papa  to  take  her  to  the  sea-shore.  Sea-shore, 
sea-side,  surf-batliing,  etc. — there  is  a  strange 
charm  about  those  words  to  the  uninitiated  ; 
but,  alas  ! — well,  I  'II  go  on. 

I  arrayed  myself  in  my  blue  bathing-dress 
and  gypsy-hat ;  but  as  I  had  no  Psyche  to  con- 
sult, only  a  very  little  piece  of  broken  glass,  I 
was  happily  unconscious  of  the  effect  I  pro- 
duced. I  careered  around  the  bathing-house 
and  inspected  the  ladies,  and  laughed  at  them 
till  I  couldn't  stand  from  exhaustion,  and  was 
forced  to  sit  down  upon  the  floor,  where  I  panted, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  for  ten 
minutes.  I  thought  to  myself — "They  are  old, 
and  can't  carry  off  this  kind  of  costume  with 
any  grace  ;  as  for  me,"  I  looked  down  at  my 
little  white  feet,  which  were  set  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  blue  flannel  ruffles,  and  smiled 
complacently,  and  tripped  to  the  door  rather 
anxious  than  otherwise  that  Mr.  Jackson  should 
see  me. 

The  beach  was  crowded  with  spectators,  and 
as  I  looked  down  to  the  water  I  saw  numberless 


half  bodies  jumping  up  and  down  and  splash- 
ing each  other.  I  looked  eagerly  around  for 
Mr.  J.,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  towards 
a  figure  that  was  emerging  from  a  bathing- 
house  a  little  way  off.  This  figure  was  robed 
in  a  pair  of  gray  flannel  drawers,  rather  short, 
and  a  red  flannel  shirt,  very  much  open  at  the 
throat.  It  had  on  a  decidedly  dilapidated  straw 
hat,  which  hung  down  in  a  flimsy  manner, 
plainly  showing  that  it  had  been  exposed  to : 
frequent  wettings.  As  the  creature  neared  tne, 
I  perceived  that  it  had  a  black  moustache ;  as 
it  came  a  little  nearer  I  noticed  a  large  pair  of 
gray  eyes ;  a  little  nearer  I  was  startled  by 
seeing  a  line  of  white  teeth  which  gave  an  ex- 1 
pression  to  the  thing  strangely  familiar  to  me. 
Horror  of  horrors  !  this  indescribable  creature ! 
bawled  out  to  me — 

"  Halloa,  Miss  Blanche,  you  are  ready,  I  see.  j 
How  pretty  you  look — ha  ha  1" 

I  was  completely  shocked  and  indignant. 
What  meant  the  elegant  Mr.  Jackson  by  rigginij  i 
himself  in  such  a  circus  costume  as  that  ?  He 
surely  did  not  expect  I  would  go  down  to  thei 
water  with  him.  This  last,  as  a  matter  or 
course,  I  said  aloud,  and  I  got  for  answer — 

"Most  certainly  I  do;  come  on."  And  ho 
seized  my  hand  and  galloped  down  the  beacli 
dragging  me  with  him.  I  managed  to  gasp  out : 
"  Let  me  go  ;  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  The  se.t  i 
air  has  made  you  crazy  !"  but  he  never  stopped 
till  1  was  up  to  my  neck  in  water. 

Then  commenced  a  series  of  persecutions. 
He  insisted  that  I  must  wet  my  head,  or  it 
would  give  me  a  cold,  and  taking  off  his  hat ; 
he  dipped  it  in  the  water,  and  pushing  back 
my  hat,  douced  my  head  ;  and  tlien  filling  it 
again  performed  this  same  agreeable  little  ope- 
ration upon  himself.  Language  fails  to  describi" 
how  ugly  he  looked;  the  wavy  brown  hair 
parted  neatly  behind  and  brushed  out  at  th'- 
sides  was  reduced  to  a  few  elfish  locks,  flatly 
matted  down  to  his  head,  and  around  his  neck, 
and  the  water  trickling  from  it  down  his  nose, 
and  around  his  face  generally. 

Then  he  declared  I  must  float ;  and  he  put  I 
his  hand  on  my  back  and  told  me  to  raise  my- 
self up.  T|}is  /declared  I  would  not  do  ;  but  1 
my  tyrant  insisted,  and  at  last  I  made  the  at- 
tempt and  succeeded.  Lightly  resting  on  the 
water,  the  sensation  certainly  was  pleasant, 
and  I  almost  forgave  Mr.  J.  for  his  misdemean- 
ors, when  that  gentleman  suddenly  announced 
he  thought  I  could  float  alone,  and  so  saying 
withdrew  his  hand.  Down  I  went,  struggling 
and  gasping,  salt  water  running  into  my  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth.     How  far  I  went  down  I  am 
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lanable  to  say,  for  the  next  thing  I  was  standing 

on  mv  feet,  and  that  fiendish  Mr.  J.  standing 

by,  dying  witli  laughter,  and  essaying  to  wipe 

rtny  face  with  his  dripping  shirt  sleeve.     I  gave 

him  an  indignant  look  through  uiy,  perforce, 

Wet  eyelashes,  and  declared   my  intention  of 

going  ashore.  This  lie  objected  to:  "  He  wanted 

to  te.ich  me  how  to  swim."     "Swim!"  with 

what  scorn  I  uttered  that  one  word!     I  turned 

imy  back  upon  Mr.  J.  and  waded  towards  the 

Hbeach.     He  politely  came  after  lue,  and  walked 

I  up  to  the  bathing-house.     That  short  walk  I 

'.never  recall  without  a  shndder.     The  feeling  of 

;iwet  flannel  is  not  the   most  agreeable  in  the 

^iworld.     I   pulled   my  gypsy  over  my  face  so 

Ithat  none  of  the  saunterers  on  the  beach  should 

«reco<rnize  me.     Mr.  Jackson   said   not  a  word 

j         ^ 

'till  I  got  safely  within  the  door,  and  then  he 

(muttered,   with   a   sigh,    "  Ah,   Miss  Blanche, 
you  were  not  intended  for  a  sea  nymph  1" 
-,     I  bade  him  sharply  "  go  look  at  himself  in  the 
'glass,"  and  disappeared   to   make   my  toilet, 
'which  I  did  with  great  satisfaction,  inwardly 
I  resolving  never  to  go  in  bathing  again. 
(     A  fter  I  was  all  dressed,  I  went  down  the  beach 
;and  looked  for  mamma.     There  they  all  were 
1  placidly  ducking  up  and  down,  and  occasion- 
!  ally  pLayfully  giving  each  other  a  shower. 
I      By  and  by  Mr.  J.  joined  me,  looking  fresher 
and  handsomer  than  ever,  and  we  went  mouiu- 
fuUy  back  to  the  hotel. 

As  I  sat,  that  evening,  on  a  corner  of  the 
long  b.alcony  recalling  the  scenes  of  the  morn- 
ing, my  friend  came  to  me. 

".Miss  Blanche,"  he  said,  standing  leaning 
against  the  balcony  railing,  "  do  not  you  think 
you  and  I  would  agree  better  at  Sharon  than 
I  here?" 

I      I  .acknowledged  that  we  probably  would. 
I       "Sharon  is  very  pleasant  now,"  continued 
I  he,  "it  is  the  height  of  the  season." 
I       "Charming!"  I  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Well !  suppose  we  go  there  ?"  Mr.  J.  said 
I  this  in  a  rather  embarrassed  manner. 

"  Mamma  never  would  consent,"  I  answered, 
"she  thinks  she  needs  the  sea-air." 
"But  without  mamma?"   he  said  in  a  low 
'  iToice  and  leaning  over  me  a  little. 
"  Without  mamma  ?" 

"There  is  a  clergym.an  here,  and  it  is  a  pity 
to  waste  the  summer.  You  '11  never  bathe 
again  ?" 

"Oh  I  never!" 

"Well,  Blanche,  shall  we  go?" 
"Why,  yps,  I  think  it  would  be  too  bad  to 
waste  the  summer." 
So  it  was  arranged,  and  Mr.  J.  went  gaily  off 


and  got  an  arm  chair  and  brougiit  it  over  to 
my  corner,  and  took  out  a  cigar,  and  I  lit  it  for 
him,  and  we  talked  and  planned,  and  laughed, 
for  an  hour  or  more.  And  when  mamma  came 
looking  for  me,  I  had  just  time  to  puU  away 
my  h.ind  from  his,  when  she  spied  me.  I  am 
afraid  she  saw  the  motion,  for  she  looked  a 
little  severe,  and  commenced — 

"Blanche,  it  is  after  eleven  o' ,"  when 

Mr.  J.  got  up  and  made  her  a  bow  and  told  her 
how  matters  stood,  and  implored  her  consent. 

"  Mamma  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement, 
but  at  last  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  ex- 
claim— 

"  You  are  both  as  crazy  as  loons.  Blanche, 
go  to  bed." 

But,  towards  morning,  it  seemed  to  me,  she 
came  in  and,  giving  me  an  alftctionale  kiss, 
expressed  it  as  her  motherly  opinion  that  the 
Sharon  waters  would  do  me  good. 

So,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  friends  ami 
the  edification  of  our  fellow  boarders,  Mr. 
Jackson  and  I  were  married,  and  started  for 
Sharon,  where  nothing  happened  to  distuib 
our  harmony,  and  where  I  had  a  fire  made  in 
my  room  on  purpose  to  burn  up  our  bathing 
dresses.  Mr.  Jackson  declares  I  looked  ju>t  as 
dreadfully  ugly  as  he  did,  that  daij,  but  /  know 
that  is  utterly  impossible. 


UxiVERSALiTY  OP  Grabs. — How  deliciously 
sleeps  the  grass  in  tlie  moonlight,  and  how  joy- 
fully it  laughs  in  the  radiance  of  the  sun.  There 
is  no  place  which  it  will  not  beautify.  It  climbs 
up  the  steep  mountain  passes  wliich  are  inac- 
cessible to  man,  and  forms  ledges  of  green  amid 
the  wild  crags :  it  leaps  down  between  steep 
shelving  precipices,  and  there  fastens  its  slen- 
der roots  in  the  crevices  which  the  earthquakes 
had  rent  long  ago,  and  into  which  the  water 
trickles  when  the  sunbeams  strike  the  hoary 
snows  above.  There  it  leaps  and  twines  in  the 
morning  light,  and  flings  its  sweet,  sweet  langh- 
ing  greenness  to  the  sun  ;  there  it  creeps  and 
climbs  about  the  mazes  of  the  solitude,  and 
weaves  its  fairy  tassels  with  the  wind.  It 
beantifies  even  that  spot,  and  spreads  over  the 
sightless  visage  of  death  and  darkness  the  se- 
rene beanty  of  a  summer  smile,  flinging  its 
green  lustre  on  the  bold  gr.anite,  and  perfuming 
the  lips  of  Morning  as  she  stoops  from  heaven 
to  kiss  the  green  things  of  the  earth.  It  makes 
a  moist  and  yielding  carpet  over  the  whole 
eartli,  on  which  the  impetuous  may  pass  with 
hurried  tread,  or  the  feet  of  beauty  linger. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

TYKANXY  AJ-D  FKEEDOM. 

It  was  the  epoclia  of  the  revolution.  There 
had  been  the  passage  of  the  ''Stamp  Act"  by 
tile  British  Parliament,  and  an  earnest  remon- 
strance against  and  a  stout  resistance  to  that 
oppressive  measure  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  of  America.  Next  there  was  the 
famous  "  Tea  Party,''  followed  immediately  V>y 
the  atrocious  massacre  of  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  by  some  of  the  minions  of  King 
George  the  Third.  The  blood  of  patriots  had 
been  wantonly  spilled,  and  the  effusion  of  addi- 
tional human  gore  was  demanded  in  expiatory 
revenge  of  the  original  slaughtering.  Kor  was 
this  the  end.  The  people  ciied  aloud  for  jus- 
tice, and  swore  eternal  resistance  to  the  despotic 
exactions  of  the  British  Throne.  In  vain  was 
their  appeal ;  the  mere  words  of  opposition 
only  begat  further  acts  of  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  kingly  and  parliamentary  power. 

The  patience  of  the  American  people  at  length 
became  exhausted,  and  a  separate  government 
for  themselves,  independent  of  England,  was 
considered  necessary  by  the  Confederated  Colo- 
nies. The  "Declaration  of  Independence"  was 
finally  proclaimed  ;  it  was  followed  promptly 
by  a  "  Declaration  of  War"  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Congress  against  the  colossal  power  of 
Great  Britain. 

Washington  was  called  to  the  command  of 
the  American  forces,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  warmly  invited  to  the  standard  of  the 
brave  and  the  free.  The  tocsin  of  war  resounded 
throughout  the  land  ;  the  roll  of  tlie  drum  and 
the  music  of  the  shrill  fife  filled  the  air  on  every 
hand.  Such  demonstrations  of  alarm  and  war- 
fare were  heard  in  the  topmost  mountain,  down 
in  the  pleasant  vales,  and  far  away  amid  the 
darksome  primordial  forests.  The  call  of  Con- 
gress and  the  voice  of  Washington  met  a  ready 
response,  and  kindled  the  latent  fire  of  patriot- 
ism in  every  true  and  noble  heart.  Then  came 
forth  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patrician  and 
the  yeoman ;  all  hurried  onward  with  their 
treasures  and  enginery  of  war,  eager  to  do  bat- 
tle in  the  cause  of  sternest  right  against  the 
fearful  odds  of  arrogant  might. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  LOVEES — THE  PAKTING. 

Among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  summons 
of  the  great  chieftain  of  the  Colonial  forces  was 
a  young  planter,  whose  home  was  in  a  seques- 
tered valley  of  the  Old  Dominion  province.  He 
was  in  the  field,  at  the  tail  of  the  plough,  when 
he  first  received  intimation  that  liis  services 
were  required  in  battle  array  in  defence  of  his 
native  land.  Ho  had  already  contemplated  the 
progress  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  and,  with  a  deep- 
searching  mind,  had  divined  the  probable  se- 
quel of  the  dispute.  He  had  calmly  resolved 
his  line  of  duty  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  of 
arms,  and  therefore  it  needed  but  the  signal  of 
revolt  to  have  him  spring  with  alacrity  to  the 
virgin  standard  of  American  independence.  He 
quickly  doffed  the  rural  garb  of  peace  and  sim- 
plicity, equipped  himself  in  habiliments  becom- 
ing the  patriot  warrior,  and  prepared  to  enrol 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  republican  freedom. 

We  need  not  stop  to  describe  his  personal 
physique,  intellectual  traits,  and  other  charac- 
teristics. Suffice  to  say  they  were  eminently 
manly  and  imposing,  worthy  of  a  nobleman  of 
nature,  and  fitted  for  deeds  of  daring  or  the 
softer  amenities  of  unpretending  social  life. 

He  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  planter,  a  lady  re- 
markable for  her  peculiar  style  of  loveliness, 
combining  rare  strength  of  mind,  fascinating 
gentleness  of  disposition,  and  charming  graces 
of  person. 

The  young  soldier,  for  such  he  had  already 
become — in  resolution,  if  not  in  practice — at 
once  repaired  to  the  home  of  his  betrothed  one, 
and  informed  her  of  his  intention  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  hasten  to  the 
camp  of  Washington.     Said  he  to  her : — 

"Tlie  voice  of  Washington  is  calling  to  the 
people  of  the  land  to  gather  promptly  to  the 
standard  of  the  eagle,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  do  battle  against  England's  hosts, 
to  punish  outrage  and  wrong,  and  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a  government  entirely  their  own. 
Surely  the  liberties  of  the  people  must  be  en- 
dangered, or  the  great  and  good  chieftain  would 
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not  now  be  fnmmoniDg  the  inhabitants  to  war- 
fare against  tlie  oppressor  and  invader.  I  have 
come,  therefore,  to  take  a  farewell  interview, 
and  depart— it  may  be  forever — from  the  cher- 
ished idol  of  my  heart.  In  the  chances  and 
conflicts  of  deadly  strife  no  one  may  know  who 
shall  fall  in  death  on  the  field  of  carn.ige  ;  but, 
believe  me,  dearest,  should  I  survive  the  perils 
of  the  struggle,  I  will  return  with  alacrity,  and 
claim  you  as  my  own  fair  and  gentle  bride. 
Should  I  fall,  I  shall  die  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  faithfully  obeyed  the  promptings  of 
patriotism,  and  struck  a  good  blow  for  the  salva- 
tion and  glory  of  my  native  land.  It  is  indeed 
painful  for  me  to  break  away  from  the  dearest 
loved  one  of  my  heart,  from  each  pleasant 
scene,  and  every  treasurt-d  association  of  my 
home.  Yet  none  of  these,  nor  kindred,  nor 
sweetheart  must  now  estrange  my  feelings  of 
duty  to  God  and  the  place  of  my  birth.  Let 
me,  then,  take  the  parting  kiss,  and  hasten 
forth  on  my  sacred  errand  of  loyalty  and  valor." 

"Spoken  as  I  would  have  every  soldier  and 
man  to  speak  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  of 
the  nation,"  responded  the  lady,  quickly  and 
energetically.  "  Believe  me,  my  gallant  friend, 
though  this  separation  may  cause  a  grievous 
pang  to  my  bosom,  I  would  not  have  you  re- 
main idly  indifferent  at  home,  dallying  in  love's 
bower,  when  Congress  and  Washington  demand 
the  prowess  of  every  true  son  of  liberty  to  put 
an  end  to  the  misrule  of  imperious  Britain  in 
this  our  native  land.  What,  indeed,  were 
worth  all  human  ties  and  affections  without  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religions  freedom  to  secure 
their  fullest  fiuition  and  enjoyment?  Tlie 
dread  necessity  which  now  tears  you  from  me, 
as  the  tendrils  of  my  heart,  cannot  be  helped, 
and  every  true  man  and  woman  should  he 
found  willing  to  make  all  due  sacrifices  for  the 
honor  and  safety  of  the  common  weal.  Go 
forth,  then,  to  the  camp  of  Washington,  and 
he  among  the  foremost  to  strike  a  blow  for 
Kngland's  humiliation  and  the  everlasting  in- 
dependence of  the  American  people.  I  have 
sn  abiding  faith  that  the  great  God  of  battles 
will  defend  the  right  and  pnanl  our  holy  cause. 
Yes,  I  pray  Heaven  to  bless  and  spare  you,  so 
that  you  may  return  to  fulfd  the  plighted  vows 
3'ou  have  extended  iu  my  behalf.  Therefore 
do  I  yield  to  you  the  requested  kiss,  in  token 
of  my  fidelity,  and  soleuin  assurance  that  my 
thoughts  shall  be  of  you  alw.ays,  whatever  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  or  the  fortunes  of  war." 

The  lovers  embraced.  She  threw  lier  white 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  nestled  her  head  in 
his  manly  bosom.     It  was  but  for  an  instant. 

27* 


The  tears  started  in  both  their  eyes.  He  gently 
unclasped  the  love  entwinings  of  her  snowy 
arms,  snatched  a  kiss  of  purity  from  her  dewy, 
rubeseent  lips,  leaped  into  the  saddle  of  his 
impatient  charger,  and  dashed  away  on  his 
errand  of  duty  and  patriotism. 


CHAPTER    III. 

MYSTEUIOnS    rKOrEEDING.S. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  war  com- 
menced, yet  neither  the  British  nor  the  Ameri- 
can army  had  gained  any  particular  advantage 
over  the  other,  calculated  to  terminate  hostili 
ties. 

If  the  British  had  been  successful  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown,  the  reverses  of  the 
Americans  were  more  than  retrieved  by  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  while  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  mighty  hosts  by 
General  Gates  was  deemed  a  fair  offset  to  the 
possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
British  foe. 

At  length,  however,  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Charleston  and  the  surrender  of  General 
Lincoln  and  the  southern  wing  of  the  American 
army  fell  upon  W.ashington  anil  the  northern 
troops  with  most  depressing  effect.  The  British 
forces  were  in  great  strength,  while  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Congress  could  keep 
up  even  a  show  of  defence.  Tiie  troops  were 
wrStchedly  clothed  and  fed,  and  paid  in  paper 
scrip,  fifty  dollars  of  which  would  not  purchase 
a  pound  of  beef.  Insubordination,  revolt, 
British  gold,  and  treason,  would  have  at  once 
ended  the  contest,  but  for  the  firmness  of 
Washington.  Happily,  at  this  juncture,  La 
Fayette  arrived  with  the  French  fleet  and 
army,  and  Washington  now  resolved  on  the 
speedy  expulsion  from  New  York  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces.  His  army  lay  at  Tappan,  on  the 
Hudson,  in  good  array,  while  West  Point,  the 
Gibraltar  of  America,  was  under  the  charge  of 
one  deemed  the  most  trustworthy  and  bravest 
of  American  officers. 

It  was  autumn  ;  the  atmosphere  was  balmy 
and  delicious.  The  forests  were  beginning  to 
put  on  their  livery  of  scai-let  and  brown,  which 
varied  costume  appeared  the  n»ire  brilliant 
and  gorgeous  as  seen  reflected  in  the  golden 
and  roseate  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  Hudson  River  rolled  onward  between  its 
adamant  barriers  with  a  sweep  of  qtieenly  grace 
and  grandeur.  Here  and  there  th«  wild  duck 
dipped  and  sported  in  the  wave,  while  the  fish- 
hawk  and  sea-gull  careered  maj<'stically  aloft 
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and  scanned  with  piercing  eyes  their  unsus- 
pecting fimiy  prey,  far  down  in  the  deep  waters 
beneatli.  Sare  tliese  aerial  creatures  not  a 
thing  was  observed  upon  the  broad  surface  of 
tlie  noble  stream.  No  water  craft  of  any  de- 
scription— whetlier  that  of  the  light  canoe  or 
that  of  the  huge  barque  of  war  or  commerce — 
was  to  be  seen  resting  upon  or  dancing  along 
over  the  bosom  of  the  Hudson  in  any  direction, 
above,  below,  or  in  front  of  the  fiowuiug  battle- 
ments of  West  Point.  With  the  exception  of 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  sentinels  as  they  paced 
to  and  fro  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  not  a 
sound  was  heard;  order  and  silence  reigned 
still  more  profound  as  the  day  waned  toward 
the  sunset  hour. 

Several  times  during  tlie  afternoon  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  had  ascended  the  highest 
tower,^  and,  with  a  spy-glass,  penetrated  the 
scene,  turning  his  eye  frequently  in  the  down- 
ward direction  of  the  stream.  What  wiih  the 
grand  scenery  of  mountains,  river,  and  forest, 
he  seemed  more  than  ordinarily  interested  or 
absorbed  in  the  general  aspect  presented  to  his 
view.  It  was  indeed  a  picture  of  nature  well 
calculated  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  tiie  bosom 
of  the  poet  and  painter,  and  the  Commandant 
was  both  the  one  and  the  other  by  education 
and  the  natural  instincts  of  his  being.  It 
seemed  that  liis  eye  could  never  weary  with 
the  glowing  beauties  he  beheld,  nor  his  soul 
rest  content  and  satisfie<i  with  any  mere  tran- 
sitory communion  with  the  goddess — Natui*  ! 

Suddenly  the  sun  dropped  below  a  distant 
mountain  peak,  and  its  round  lurid  face  be- 
came obscured  for  the  day.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, the  evening  gun  was  tired,  and  the  roll 
of  drum  was  heard  within  the  fortress. 

Tlie  commandant  meanwhile  remained  in  his 
position  in  the  tower,  and  fixed  his  eye-glass 
on  a  prominence  of  the  mountain,  far  below 
the  fort,  on  tlie  eastern  shore  of  the  river.  The 
peak  loomed  up  at  first  like  a  tower  of  richly 
burnished  gold,  but  presently  became  bathed 
in  a  sea  of  sapphire,  and  jasper,  and  ruby,  and 
gold  combined,  as  the  rays  of  the  departing 
sun  darted  upward  athwart  the  horizon,  and 
dyed  the  fleecy  clouds  that  enmantled  the  stal- 
wart peak. 

The  roar  of  the  cannon  had  scarcely  ceased 
its  reverberations  along  the  shores  of  tlie  river, 
when  the  commandant  descried  a  sloop-of-war 
closely  hugging  the  eastern  sliore,  just  beneath 
the  blaze  of  the  seeming  hill  of  fire  we  have 
described.  She  was  under  a  full  dress  of  can- 
vas, with  her  bow  bent  in  the  direction  of 
West  Point.     Suddenly,  a  long  white  streamer 


was  run  up  the  mast  head,  where  it  danced 
hke  a  thing  of  life  and  joy,  fanned  by  the 
balmy  zephyrs  of  evening.  It  floated  an  omen 
and  emblem  of  peace.  So  the  Commandant 
seemed  to  view  it,  for  he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy,  quickly  run  up  on  a  tall  flag-staff 
near  him  a  similar  streamer,  as  an  answering 
signal  to  the  silvery  stripe  of  the  sloop-of-war. 
The  streamers  were  allowed  to  flap  only  a  brief 
recognition  of  each  other,  when  they  were 
hauled  down  from  their  towering  masts.  Tbe 
whole  manoeuvre  was  but  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  probably  the  signal  was  only 
known  to  the  parties  concerned  in  this  secret 
interchange  of  courtesies. 

Suddenly  the  craft  crossed  tbe  river  in  an 
oblique  direction,  furled  her  sails,  and  cast 
anchor  in  a  small  cove,  directly  beneath  the 
jutting  brow  of  the  palisades,  a  few  miles  below 
the  castle. 

The  commandant  of  West  Point  was  entirely 
alone  when  he  discovered  the  apjiearance  of 
the  strange  craft,  and  having  answered  tbe 
mysterious  signal  given  by  the  same,  he  hast- 
ened down  from  the  tower,  and  sought  his 
private  quarters.  Here  he  had  a  brief  consul- 
tation with  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  castle.  Tlien  swallowing  a  cup  of 
tea,  the  oflicer  muffled  himself  up  closely  in  a 
dark  cloak,  and  passing  along  a  secret  passage, 
emerged  in  a  few  moments  on  the  outer  walls 
of  the  citadel. 

The  night  was  now  already  very  dark.  Paus- 
ing a  moment  to  adjust  his  pistols,  he  walked 
rapidly  as  he  could  along  a  by-path  of  the  hill- 
side, and  in  a  short  time  passed  beyond  the 
extreme  picket  and  the  challenge  of  any  watch- 
ful sentinel. 

In  the  thicket  hard  by,  he  found  a  man  in 
close  disguise,  astride  his  horse,  and  holding 
the  bridle  of  anollier  steed  at  his  side.  Ceitaiu 
words  and  signs  were  quickly  interchanged  be- 
tween the  parties,  when  the  commandant 
vaulted  into  the  saddle  and  followed  the  path- 
way close  at  the  heels  of  the  unknown  cavalier. 

Onward  they  rode,  at  a  rapid  pace,  for  about 
an  hour,  when  they  reached  the  brow  of  the 
palisades  in  front  of  where  the  small  vessel  of 
war  quietly  reposed,  a  short  distance  out  in  the 
stream.  Quickly  they  dashed  down  the  rocky 
precipice,  reined  up  their  steeds  and  alighted 
in  front  of  an  old  farniliouse  that  stood  at  the 
base  of  the  palisades  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
alcove  and  slope  of  the  hill.  The  ofiicer  seated 
himself  in  the  porch  of  the  house,  while  the 
groom  led  the  horses  to  tlie  stables.  In  a  few 
moments  the  latter   returned,  jumped   into  a 
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jskiO^  and  rowed  toward  tlie  sloop-of-war.    Pre- 

1  seiitl/  ho  returuc'd  accompanied  by  a  personage 
whose  rank  and  uniform  Were  studiously  con- 

lOealed  beuuatU  the  ample  folds  of  a  gray  over- 
coat. 

The  commandant  greeted  the  navy  officer  in 
a  very  cordial  manner,  after  which  they  retired 

pto  a  secluded  upper  room  of  the  house,  and 
entered  upon  a  conversation  of  very  mysterious 

i  and  startling  import. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

TUB   COXSriKACY. 

TuE  two  officers  were  seated  at  a  round  table, 
on  which  were  observed  pens,  ink,  paper,  port- 
folios, and  other  articles,  including  decanters 
of  wine  and  brandy  and  drinking  goblets.  After 
some  preliminary  compliments  had  been  inter- 
changed, and  they  had  drunk  the  health  of 
themselves  and  other  p:irties,  the  officer  in  the 
gray  surtout  promptly  opened  the  maiu  pur- 
pose of  the  nocturnal  interview. 

*'Then  you  accept  Sir  Henry's  propositions, 
and  are  ready  to  fulfil  your  part  of  the  arrange- 
•j  ment,  my  dear  general  ?<' 

"Most  assuredly,  sir.     A  year  ago  .  would 
i|  have  spurned   the  idea,  but  as  the  aspect  of 
affairs  has  so  completely  changed  for  the  worse, 
I  deem  it  sheer  m.idnes3  longer  to  hesitate." 

"So  I  should  think,  in  view  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  armies.  The  power  of  Britain 
must  inevitably  triumpli,  sooner  or  later." 

"  Destiny,  it  would  seem,  surely  augurs  such 
result." 

"  But,  I  have  been  led  to  comprehend,  you 
liave  certain  private  motives  which  further  in- 
i^  flueuce  your  mind  to  the  course   about  to  be 
^  undertaken." 

i       "  Since,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  so  plainly  put 
j  the  question,   I  frankly  own  to  the   'soft  im- 
i  peachmeut.'      The   injustice    I   have   received 
I  from  Congress,  indeed,  were  sufficient  to  fully 
I  absolve    me    from    further    recognition   of    its 
.}  claims  upon  my  duty  and  loyalty.    Yet,  I  must 
1  s-ay,  my  personal  grievances  are  of  very  minor 
!  importance  compared  with  the  deplorable  strait 
j  in  which  my  countrymen  and  my  native  land 
I  are  pl.iced.     I  consider  the  attempt  to  achieve 
independence  utterly  futile,  and  therefore  sin- 
cerely believe  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  parties  were  the  struggle  brought  to  a 
speedy   termination.      Could   Washinuton   be 
removed  from  the  chief  command,  or  put  out 
of  the  way  altogether,  all  difficulties  to  restore 
peace  to  the  country  and  bring  back  the  people 


to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  government 
miglit  be  readily  obviated." 

"The  resignation  or  removal  of  Washington, 
I  suppose,  is  not  likely  to  take  place.  His 
fidelity  to  what  lie  concieves  to  be  the  right  is 
not  to  bo  shaken  at  all,  while  the  hold  he  has 
on  the  affections  of  the  American  people  is 
wonderful  iu  the  extreme." 

"  You  are  right.  Therefore,  I  say,  were  it 
not  for  such  ardent  sentiments  in  his  favor,  and 
the  mulish  obstinacy  of  the  chieftain  himself, 
the  carn.ige  and  devastation  by  sword  and 
flame  which  have  so  long  prevailed  might  be 
brought  to  an  early  close." 

"  Are  there  not  other  generals  ready  to  fill 
Washington's  place  in  the  event  of  his  death 
or  removal?" 

"  None  iu  whom  the  n.ation  and  soldiery 
would  place  the  same  implicit  confidence  and 
trust,  unless  it  might  be  that  inflexible  Quaker, 
General  Green.  All  the  rest — Gates,  Lincoln, 
Sullivan,  Lee,  Knox,  Keed,  and  Wayne — though 
of  equal  if  not  superior  abilities  to  Washington, 
would  find  it  extrenjely  difficult  to  lead  the 
Amejicau  foices,  even  if  the  integrity  of  all 
or  some  of  them  was  not  suspected  to  be  of  a 
questionable  character." 

"  Washington,  of  course,  is  cognizant  of  tlie 
views  and  principles  of  the  principal  officers  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  army,  and  knows 
how  far  their  patriotism  and  fidelity  may  be 
depended  upon?" 

'•  He  is  an  admirable  judge  of  human  nature, 
but  not  alw.ays  infallible  in  his  conclusions.  He 
believes  that  Gates  desires  to  supplant  him,  sus- 
pects one  or  two  of  corruption  and  treasonable 
designs,  regards  others  as  inefficient,  but  sup- 
poses the  larger  body  of  them  to  be  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  independence." 

"  Has  he  no  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  affair 
we  have  now  in  hand  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
since,  as  you  are  aware,  that  he  assigned  me 
to  the  command  of  West  Point,  at  my  own 
request,  which  I  think  proof  enough  that  I  en- 
joy his  confidence  entirely.  He  is  certainly 
aware  that  British  gold  has  been  freely  offered 
to  some  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  induce 
them  to  Liy  down  their  weapons  of  warfare  ; 
but  these  rumors  have  not  had  a  bearing  upon 
myself,  I  am  quite  confident." 

"  Enough.  You  say  that  everything  is  now 
in  readiness  to  surrender  your  citadel  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  when  he  shall  appear  with  a 
suitable  force  to  demand  possession  ?" 

"  Even  so  ;  and  in  proof  of  my  honesty  of 
intentions,  I  have  brought  with  me  the  neces- 
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sary  papers — the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance, 
and  defences  of  the  citatlel,  which  shall  be  placed 
In  your  hands,  to  he  forwarded  to  your  com- 
mander-in-chief, when  the  arrangement  between 
'  us  shall  be  duly  ratified  and  signed." 

"  'Tis  well.  Let  the  matter  be  brought  to  a 
close  at  once.  You  see  here  my  authority  from 
Sir  Henrj'  to  complete  the  stipulations.  Yon 
are  to  retain  in  the  British  array  a  rank  equal 
to  that  which  you  now  hold  in  the  American, 
and  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  American 
legion  in  the  service  of  our  king." 

"That,  sir,  is  the  understanding." 

"This  purse  I  aox  directed  by  Sir  Henry  to 
place  at  your  disposal,  to  meet  any  emergency 
contingent  of  this  affair,"  remarked  the  ofBcer 
in  the  gray  surtout,  handing  forth  the  treasure 
with  a  delicate  grace,  yet  in  a  very  business- 
like manner.  Then,  taking  up  a  package  of 
papers  at  the  elbow  of  his  companion,  he  add- 
ed:  "And  these,  I  believe,  I  am  required  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  my  chief?" 

"  Yes.  They  are  all  there  in  complete  detail. 
Sir  Henry  has  only  now  to  come  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  fortress,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better." 

The  officers  again  pledged  each  other  in  full 
goblets  of  wine,  and  parted  for  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STARTLING  ADVKXTnKE. 

The  commandant  at  West  Point,  after  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  price  of  his  treason, 
returned  to  his  post  while  the  durkness  of  the 
night  yet  veiled  his  villainy  from  all  the  world 
vxcept  those  who  were  imniediat«ly  cognizant 
of  the  diabolical  proceedings  which  had  been 
enacted. 

The  ofBcer  or  agent  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
instead  of  again  returning  to  the  sloop-of-war, 
at  once  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  pursued  the 
river  side  to  New  York,  being  accompanied  by 
the  guide  who  had  ofBeiated  in  bringing  about 
the  interview  between  tlie  two  officers,  at  the 
old  farmhouse,  under  the  brow  of  the  pali- 
sades. 

Each  of  these  men  had  in  liis  possession  a 
passport  to  the  following  effect : — ■ 

"  To  rio  to  the  lines  on  Wliite  Plains,  or  loirer, 
if  the  bearer  thinks  proper,  he  heivij  on  public  iu^i- 
ness." 

These  passports  being  signed  by  the  officer 
at  West  Point,  our  adventurers  were  enabled 
to  pass  all  the  outposts  and  guards,  and  arrive 


without  interruption  near  a  little  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Croton  Piiver. 

Here  one  of  the  horsemen  looked  around, 
and,  seeing  no  one  near,  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion:— 

"  All  is  well,  thus  far.  You  are  safe.  God 
bless  you.     Good  bye." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode  rapidly 
up  the  river  road,  while  the  other  traveller 
continued  on  his  way  to  New  York. 

He  had  left  his  military  garb  behind,  at  the 
old  farmhouse,  and  wore  now  a  dress  of  great 
plainness  and  simplicity. 

Onward  he  dashed  with  the  speed  almost  of 
the  wind,  anxious  to  reach  the  end  of  his 
journey  with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  finally 
neared  the  border  village,  and  saw  full  before 
Iiim  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  British 
troops.  A  few  more  bounds  of  the  spirited 
steed  and  the  traveller's  mission  had  been  ful- 
filled in  safety. 

His  movements,  however,  had  been  observed, 
and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  he  rode  caused 
him  to  be  more  narrowly  watched. 

Onward — onward  at  brisk  speed,  came  the 
mettlesome  charger,  snorting  and  foaming  un- 
der the  rowel's  stings «f  his  impatient  njnster 
— when  suddenly  there  sprang  from  a  thicket 
at  the  road  side,  a  man  of  stalwart  proportions, 
who  seized  the  bridal  with  such  power,  that 
both  rider  and  steed  were  promptly  hurled  to 
the  dnst. 

"Whither  are  you  bound,  sir,  in  such  hot 
haste?"  he  demanded  of  the  astounded  trav- 
eller, who  still  sat  in  his  saddle,  'while  his 
horse's  haunches  rested  on  the  ground. 

He  was  immediately  joined  by  two  other 
men,  with  guns  on  their  shoulders,  though 
they  wore  no  uniform. 

The  cavalier,  mistaking  the  trio  to  be  men  of 
his  own  party,  instead  of  producing  his  pass- 
port, inquired  of  them: — 

"Where  do  you  belong,  my  friends?" 

"To  below,"  they  replied,  alluding  to  New 
York. 

"  So  do  1,"  rejoined  the  traveller,  "I  am  a 
British  officer,  returning  from  an  inipoitaul 
mission,  and  must  not  be  detained." 

"  Ls  that  the  way  you  think  to  escape  tis, 
sir  ?  You  belong  to  our  enemies,  and  we  there- 
fire  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  Washington, 
and  the  Continental  Congress  !" 

"Nay,  my  fiiends  ;  I  did  but  jest.  I  was 
afraid  that  you  belonged  to  the  British  Army, 
and  thought  that  by  reprnsenting  myself  as 
belonging  to  the  same,  you  would  allow  me  to 
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iparsue  my  way.  Set)  I  Here  is  my  passport 
from  the  commander  at  West  Point." 

"That  p.iper  m.iy  be  right  enough,  for  what 
'rre  know  ;  but  that  point  must  be  determined 
by  tlie  colonel  of  the  outposts.  If  you  are  of 
ns,  your  detention  will  be  brief,  while  we  shall 
Iiave  only  done  our  duty,  sir." 
',  "  lu  the  name  of  Patriotism  and  the  cause  of 
Jndependence,  I  pray  you,  otler  no  inipedi- 
taents  to  my  course.  My  business  is  of  such 
Jmomentous  urgency  that  I  should  not  be  de- 
fined. Here  is  gold— take  it,  and  let  me  pro- 
ceed instantly." 

'  "  Now  we  are  quite  cert.iin  your  intentions 
-are  evil !  We  scorn  to  accept  a  bribe.  We 
^hall  search  yon,  and  if  our  suspicions  are 
■'confirmed,  you  shall  be  delivered  over  to  our 
Commander  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  your 
'deserts." 

■  The  captive  finding  that  resistance  was  in 
jTain,  said  no  more,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
searched. 

'  The  captors  quickly  found  concealed  in  the 
boots  of  the  prisoner  the  papers  which  the  com- 
'inauder  at  West  Point  had  given  liim  to  place 
'in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  They 
Vroved  to  be  the  details  of  the  condition  of  West 
Point,  and  plans  and  arrangements  for  its  sur- 
^render  to  the  Chief  of  the  British  army  when- 
3ver  required. 

The  prisoner,  accordinsly,  was  taken  before 
lie  .•\merican  officer  at  the  outposts.  He  de- 
sliued  to  answer  any  questions  put  to  him,  but 
requested  permission  to  write  to  West  Point 
jiud  inform  the  commandant  of  the  Fortress  that 
Lis  messenger  was  detained. 
'  "No!  That  will  be  unnecessary,"  replied 
';he  colonel.  "  I  shall  have  you  conducted 
I'orthwith  to  the  commander  at  West  Point, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  affair." 
The  captive  was  promptly  placed  in  the  charge 
|)f  a  suitable  guard,  and  sent  toward  the  Fort- 
tress. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  colonel  changed  his 
nind  ;  and  sending  in  all  haste  after  the  guard, 
the  prisoner  was  brought  back,  and  lodged  iu 
orison.  Meantime,  the  colonel  wrote  to  Wash- 
ngton,  informing  him  of  the  arrest,  and  for- 
Ivarding,  at  the  same  time,  the  important  papers 
jvhich  he  had  taken  from  the  captive.  Believing 
he  suspicion  now  entertained  against  the  officer 
it  West  Point  to  be  unjust,  and  unworthy  of 
lis  high  character  in  the  estimation  of  Wash- 
ngtou  and  the  army  generally,  he  wrote  to 
lim  also,  and  detailed  the  particulars  of  the 
leteution  of  his  messenger. 
The  latter  found  the  suspected  officer  busy  iu 


preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  Ha 
was  greatly  di»m.iyed,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  was  able  to  conceal  his  agitatiou. 
He,  however,  quickly  recovered  his  composure, 
and  turning  to  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  in  a  loud 
voice,  remarked — 

"This  despatch  requires  an  immediate  an- 
swer. Tarry  a  few  moments  while  I  retire  to 
write  it." 

At  the  same  instant,  two  officers  entered  and 
announced  that  Washington  was  within  a  few 
miles,  and  would  presently  arrive  at  the  Cas- 
tle. There  seemed  no  safety  for  the  traitor 
but  in  immediate  Hight.  Putting  the  best  face 
he  could  on  the  matter,  he  excused  himself  to 
the  officers,  and  said  he  would  go  forth  unat- 
tended and  receive  the  commander-in-chief. 
He  quickly  retired  to  the  .apartment  of  his  wife, 
aud  exclaimed — 

"  The  plan  has  entirely  failed  I  The  messen- 
ger which  I  despatched  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
has  been  made  a  prisoner.  Everything  must 
now  be  known  to  Washington.  Burn  or  conceal 
all  my  papers;  I  must  seek  safety  in  inslaiit 
Hight." 

He  did  not  wait  for  reply  from  his  wife,  bnt, 
mounting  a  horse,  dashed  away  a  mile  or  so 
down  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Suddenly 
he  halted,  threw  himself  into  a  barge,  and  or- 
dered the  oarsman  to  pull  him  to  the  sloop-of- 
war,  before  alluded  to,  with  all  possible  des- 
patch. 


C  11  A  P  T  E  R    VI. 

THE  SECRET  MISSIO.V. 

Scarcely  had  the  barge  left  the  shore  when 
Washington  arrived  at  the  fortress  of  West 
Point.  He  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs.  In  addition  to  what  he  learned 
at  the  fort,  the  messenger  from  the  colonel  at 
Tarrytown  preseuted  himself,  and  delivered  the 
package  with  which  he  was  charged.  The 
commander-iu-chief  was  overwhelnied  for  a  few 
moments  with  the  enormity  of  tlie  crime  of 
which  he  had  now  become  cognizant.  At  length 
he  remarked  : — 

"  Of  all  others,  I  would  never  have  suspected 
him  of  perfidy  so  base.  He  was  an  officer  of 
rare  courage  and  ability  ;  ami,  having  shed  his 
blood  in  our  holy  cause,  I  deemed  him  worthy 
of  our  fullest  confidence.  Hereafter  I  shall  be 
more  wary  in  my  estimate  of  human  nature." 

Washington  now  made  a  rigid  inspection  of 
the  castle,  and,  leaving  it  iu  the  temporary 
charge  of  an  officer  of  his  suite,  quickly  departed 
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for  his  head-quarters  at  Tappan.  Here  he 
called  General  Green  to  his  side,  and  counselled 
him  in  regard  to  the  crisis  wliich  had  arrived. 
The  treason  and  desertion  of  an  officer  in  high 
favor  led  him  now  to  suspect  similar  corruption 
on  the  part  of  others.  Indeed,  some  informa- 
tion which  he  had  just  received  from  certain 
private  sources  in  this  regard  gave  him  great 
uneasiness,  while  the  capture  of  the  British 
ofScer  perplexed  his  mind  the  more  in  view  of 
the  proper  disposition  to  he  made  of  the  sjy. 

His  conference  with  General  Greene  having 
ended,  Washington  sent  a  messenger  to  request 
Major  Lee  to  meet  him  in  a  private  manner  in 
the  shadow  of  the  evening.  That  officer  came 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  his  marquee  alone,  engaged 
in  writing.  Washington,  motioning  the  major 
to  a  seat,  placed  in  his  hands  a  bundle  of  manu- 
scripts, and  remarked  :^ 

"Read  these  papers  attentively,  my  dear 
major,  while  I  am  engaged  in  this  present 
writing." 

The  letters  contained  astounding  information, 
going  to  show  that  the  officer  who  had  just 
deserted  his  post  at  ATest  Point  was  not  alone 
in  treachery,  but  that  the  poison  had  extended 
far  and  wide. 

When  Washington  liad  finished  writing  and 
the  major  returned  the  documents  he  had  been 
allowed  to  peruse,  tlie  general  inquired — • 

"  What  think  you,  sir,  of  these  details  ?" 

"The  allegations,  my  dear  general,  utterly 
amaze  me,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
much  of  this  matter  is  founded  entirely  in  fic- 
tion. I  cannot  believe  that  all  the  parties 
named  in  such  dishonorable  connection  are 
guilty.  The  whole  appears  to  be  a  vile  con- 
trivance on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
destroy  confidence  between  yourself  and  your 
officers." 

"Such  idea  at  first  occurred  to  me,"  W,ash- 
ington  replied.  "  But  who  am  I  to  trust,  after 
the  baseness  now  so  plainly  proven  against  the 
man  placed  in  command  of  the  fortress  above  ?" 

"Yet  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  any  other 
individual  will  be  found  involved  in  this  mise- 
rable business." 

"Indeed,  I  sincerely  trust  such  may  prove 
the  case.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  some- 
thing must  be  done  immediately  to  probe  this 
matter  to  the  bottom.  I  have  sent  for  you, 
accordingly,  in  the  expectation  that  you  may 
have  in  your  corps  some  trustworthy  individival 
capable  and  willing  to  undertake  a  responsible 
and  hazardous  project  in  my  behest.  Can  you, 
major,  find  such  a  person  in  your  ranks  ?" 


"  Doubtless,  my  dear  general.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  legion  who  would  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  perform  any  service,  at  whatever  peril 
or  sacrifice,  you  might  require  to  be  done." 

"Then  I  would  seize  the  traitor  and  liberate 
the  spi/,"  said  Washington,  with  considerable 
warmth  and  emphasis. 

"  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  general,"  replied  the  major,  fer- 
vently. "  There  is  a  young  subordinate  in  my 
legion  that  I  think  might  be  infiuenced  to  un- 
dertake such  service,  could  he  be  made  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  desire  for  its  accomplishment 
came  from  yourself." 

"Then  let  this  token  be  the  proof  of  my 
desire,  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  party 
to  achieve  success,"  replied  Washington,  pla- 
cing a  guerdon  gem  of  curious  device  in  the 
major's  hands.  "Take  these  letters,  and  have 
them  delivered  personally  as  addressed.  This 
purse  will  defray  the  expenses  of  the  messenger. 
Say  to  him  it  is  not  desertion,  and  so  despatch 
him  quickly  on  his  errand." 

M.ijor  Lee  bowed,  and  instantly  took  leave 
of  the  commander-in-chief. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   FLIGHT   AND   PtJKSDIT. 

Major  Lee,  on  returning  to  his  post,  at  once 
sent  for  the  sergeant-major,  and'introduced  the 
purpose  of  Washington  in  as  judicious  a  man- 
ner as  he  was  able.  He  painted  the  enterprise 
in  glowing  colors,  and  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
moving all  scruples  from  the  mind  of  the  hon- 
orable and  high-minded  soldier. 

"  As  it  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  Washington, 
I  shall  no  longer  hesitate  to  venture  on  tliis 
errand  of  necessity.  My  life,  and  any  other 
claims  of  my  country  upon  my  affections  and 
loyalty  shall  be  ext-ended  with  the  utmost 
readiness  of  my  heart  and  soul." 

"Nobly  spoken,  ray  friend  I  Then  get  ready 
at  once,  and  quit  the  camp  as  privately  as  pos- 
sible (that  it  may  seem  that  you  have  deserted), 
in  furtherance  of  this  momentous  enterprise." 

"  Hold  back  pursuit  for  one  hour,  major,  and 
I  shall  ask  no  further  odds." 

"  Never  fear,  I  shall  manage  in  some  way  to 
facilitate  your  flight.     God  bless  you  !  Adieu!" 

The  major  placed  the  letters  and  the  guerdon 
of  Washington  in  the  hands  of  the  soldier,  and 
gracefully  bowed  in  signal  of  his  departure. 

The  sergeant  promptly  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters, stealthily  withdrew  his  horse  from  the 
picket,  and  committed  himself  to  the  chances 
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Lnd  perils  attendant  on  his  delicate  and  com- 
Micated  mission. 

Half  an  hour  had  scarcely  passed  after  tlie 
tonferenoe  between  the  major  and  the  sergeant, 
Then  tlie  officer  of  tl»e  day  hurried  to  Major 
^ee  and  informed  him  that  one  of  the  patrol 
lad  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  wlio,  on  being 
Vballeuged,  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
scaped. 

•*Ah,    say  you  so?"   rejoined    tlie    major, 
•juickly,  iu  a  tone  of  well-a fleet eil  surprise  and 
ndiguation.     *'  The  rascal !     AVho  of  my  corps 
^9  this  villain?     Treason!  Desertion  I     Go,   in- 
juantly,   and  send   hither  a  squad  of  picked 
'     _''ous  I     The  scoundrel   must  not   escape  ! 
or  alirpj  we  must  bring  him  back  !*' 
"  Vour  commands  shall  be  quickly  obeyed, 
■^ir,"  replied  thecaptain,  who  instantly  departed 
ifrom  the  presence  of  Major  Lee. 
'    The  major,  meantime,  contrived  various  ex- 
nts   to   delay   pursuit,    and   a   full   hour 
'•d   before   the    pursuing    party  was   de- 
ISpatelied. 

h  It  was  now  about  midnight.  The  evening 
'.Tfas  very  dark,  but  just  as  the  dragoons  were 
•jeady  to  start,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  over 
'and  rendered  the  gloom  still  more  profound, 
.except  when  the  vivid  flashes  of  liglitning  il- 
llnnjed  the  face  of  nature.  Away  dashed  the 
pursuers  through  the  storm  anrl  darkness,  halt- 
iui;  occasionally  in  order  to  discover  traces  of 
the  deserter  by  the  foot-prints  of  his  steed  in 
tht^  road.  Such  tracks  were  soon  perceived, 
and  the  horsemen  hurried  forward  again. 

They  were  careful  not  to  lose  the  trail  of  the 
jfugitive,  and  frequently  examining  the  road, 
'considerable  delay  ensued,  so  that  daylight 
I  was  beginning  to  break  when  the  dragoons 
t  reached  the  hill  and  village  that  overlooked 
I  the  bay  and  city  of  New  York.  Here  some  of 
'  the  horsemen  descried  the  fugitive  riding  slowly 
I  down  the  hill-slope,  about  half  a  mile  ahead, 
land  immediately  cried  out  to  liis  comrades. 

*' Yonder  goes  the   scoundrelly  fellow  now, 

I  near  the  foot  of  the  hill !     T)ie  road  is  clear, 

I  and  he  cannot  escape  !     Speed,  comrades,  we 

'  fihaU  soon  catch  the  knave  !     But  let  no  one  fire 

on  iiim.     My  orders  are  to  bring  him  back  alive, 

if  possible  !'* 

' '  The  wretch  shall  meet  the  deserter^ s  doom, ' ' 
cried  the  rest  in  chorus,  and,  yelling  a  loud 
huzza,  they  all  rapidly  dashed  after  the  fugitive. 
<ConclusioD  next  month.) 


The  pearl  is  the  image  of  purity,  but  woman 
U  purer  than  the  pearl. 


**OiNE   ONLY    DAUUIITEE." 
{St.  Luke,  viil.  42) 

BT    Q  ELKX. 

OsR  only  lamb— a  little  onol 
From  early  dawn  to  sottinj(  sun, 
With  restless  feet  aud  careless  shoat. 
She  gambolled  merrily  about 
In  chase  of  biid,  or  hee,  or  flower. 
Through  many  a  sunny  summer  hour, 
As  joyous  in  her  cliildhood  glee, 
As  over  childhood  heart  cuald  be ! 

And  when,  with  gathering  shades  of  eve, 
Her  simple  pastimes  bade  to  leave, 
She  clambered  to  her  mother's  knee 
And  lisped  her  twilight  melody  ; 
Or,  bowed  beside  the  tiny  bed, 
Her  evening  worship  meekly  paid — 
That  one  wee  lamb  within  the  fold, 
Was  all  the  mother's  heart  conld  hold! 

And  when  the  Sabbath's  holy  calm 
Brought  wearied  man  its  blessed  balm, 
And  she  would  gaze  with  earnest  look 
On  pictured  card  or  storied  book, 
With  many  a  thought  and  query  strange 
I  could  not  tell  or  could  not  change, 
Aud  start  mo  with  her  fancies  wild, 
I  wondered  greatly  at  the  child. 

0  blindness  of  a  human  love  !— 
Yet  was  the  shadow  from  above— 

1  never  dreamed  till  God  revealed 
The  augel  wiug  that  lay  concealed — 
By  other  arm  than  mine  caressed — 
Close  folded  to  my  darling's  breast  I 

0  marvel !  that  I  could  not  ken 
Jly  feeble  ntterings  needless  then  ; 
God,  from  the  heart  I  sought  to  raise, 
Already  had  "perfected  praise  I'' 

Oh,  who  shall  tell  the  anguish  keen. 

When,  through  the  mist  of  tears  was  seen 
A  glorious  form  who  thus  addrest — 
"Such  need  we  for  the  kingdom  blest; 
Forbid  her  not  to  come  to  me, 

1  leave  the  Comforter  with  thee!" 

Then  spread  the  angel  fair  his  wing, 
Around,  a  mantle  pure  did  fling. 
And  upward  far,  that  bitter  day. 
He  bore  our  precions  lamb  away! 

Our  little  lamb — our  only  one  I 
The  fold  ia  very,  very  lone ! 
Thy  father  and  thy  mother,  we 
In  sorrow  deep  have  sought  for  thee. 
Yet  hist,  thy  Heavenly  Father's  call 
Thoa  must  obey,  deserting  alL 

Oh,  ever  let  us  nearer  keep 
To  Thee,  dear  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
Who  carriest  now  within  Thine  arm, 
Close  to  Thy  bosom,  safe  from  harm, 
And  lovest  fondly,  as  Thine  own. 
Our  little  lamb— our  only  one  ' 


There  is  no  lack  of  industry  in  the  world — the 
lack  is  in  making  the  right  application  of  it. 


WHO  HAS  MAERIED  WELL? 


BT    LUCY    N.    GODFEET. 


The  world  lias  ready  responses  for  our  in- 
quiries concerning  married  friends.  We  re- 
ceive such  replies  as,  He  has  made  out  well — 
lie  has  married  an  heiress  ;  or,  Certainly,  his 
marriage  was  well  advised,  for  his  wife  is  of 
excellent  family ;  or,  again.  He  is  a  fortunate 
fellow  —  his  bride  is  so  beautiful.  Family, 
beauty,  money — how  like  bubbles  when  a  true 
womanhood  is  thrown  in  the  other  scale !  Again, 
we  ask  after  the  fate  of  a  fair  friend,  and  are 
answered  by  a  glowing  description  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  her  home,  or  are  toM  how  high  her 
husband  stands  in  the  literary  world  or  politi- 
cal arena.  Upon  the  other  side,  a  man  is  pitied 
that  he  is  overburdened  with  an  increasing 
family,  or  that  his  wife  is  thriftless,  extrava- 
gant, or  an  invalid  ;  a  woman  is  compassionated 
because  she  presides  over  the  home  of  one  who 
is  no  calculator,  and  will  never  get  rich.  All 
these,  which  are  thrown  in  the  foreground,  are 
mere  side  issues.  The  money  of  the  lieiress 
may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ;  the  family  of 
the  wife  will  not  make  the  husband's  happi- 
ness, or  insure  his  progress  toward  the  right 
and  the  noble,  if  she  prove  unworthy ;  the 
beaiity  of  the  bride  will  fade  all  too  soon,  if 
there  be  no  beauty  within  which  claims  expres- 
sion. The  luxurious  home  may  be  a  gate  of 
heaven  or  a  weary  prison  to  her  who  dwells 
therein  ;  the  mentally  gifted  husband  may  be 
morally  ignoble  ;  again,  that  increasing  family 
should  be  multiplied  blessings  to  be  rejoiced 
over  by  him  whose  strength  and  manliness 
may  find  means  of  growth  in  increase  of  burden. 
The  thriftless  or  extravagant  wife  may  harm 
none  but  herself,  as  she  rouses  her  husband  to 
new  efforts  ;  the  invalid,  if  her  companion  love 
lier  as  he  ought,  will  waken  all  his  better  na- 
ture to  a  worthier  than  worldly  profit ;  the  man 
of  whom  tlie  world  aflinns  that  he  will  never 
be  ricli  may  already  be  so  in  all  such  qualities 
as  bring  joy  and  blessing  to  humble  homes, 
and  his  wife  may  be  more  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  growth  of  character  resulting  from 
her  union  than  the  mistress  of  a  palace,  since 
her  riches  are  those  which  "neither  moth  nor 
rust  can  corrupt,"  nor  can  death  take  them 
from  her. 

A  few  days  since,  we  heard  the  remark,  con- 
cerning a  couple  we  know  well  by  report,  and 
who?e  closer  acquaintance  we  do  not  crave : 
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"They  are  exceedingly  well  mated  ;  they  both 
pull  one  rope,  and  go  straight  along."  There 
are  too  many  such  couples,  nnited  in  greed  for 
gain,  "going  straight  along,"  heedlessly  pass- 
ing all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  death 
glorious,  eager  only  for  the  money  which  but 
increases  their  avaricious  thirst.  They  have 
their  reward — poor,  pitiful,  hollow  at  the  best, 
but  such  as  they  have  chosen.  Ah,  we  may 
not  call  them  well  mated  :  the  avarice  in  each 
might  have  been  toned  down  to  commendable 
prudence  by  sympathy  with  more  generous- 
hearted  life-companions.  Indeed,  those  have 
not  married  well  who  have  thus  strengthened 
any  evil  passion  or  inclination.  Marriage  should 
enlarge  the  life,  make  it  happier  and  better; 
if  it  does  not  do  this,  it  is  not  well,  though  it 
jilaco  at  one's  command  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies, and  gratify  one's  pride  by  ranking  his 
name  among  the  lofty  ones  of  earth.  We 
should  not  live  for  wealth,  fame,  or  even  for 
happiness  ;  neither  should  we  marry  for  them. 
No  one  has  married  well  who  has  not  earnestly 
sought  God's  blessing  on  a  pure,  unselfish  love, 
a  love  such  as  might  at  any  time  enable  a  man 
to  lay  down  liis  life  for  the  loved  one's  advan- 
tage ;  a  love  which  would,  if  need  be,  strengthen 
a  woman  to  the  heavier  task  of  taking  up  a  life 
of  self-sacrifice,  suifering,  and  constant,  tender 
ministrations,  to  be  borne  patiently,  hopefully, 
even  cheerfully  on,  through  good  report  or  evil 
report,  during  all  the  weary,  lengthening  years 
of  life's  pilgrimage.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
find,  when  we  shall  see  no  longer  "as  through 
a  glass,  darkly,"  that  all  marriages  thus  lial- 
lowed  have  been  well,  in  that  no  immortal  soul 
has  been  harmed  by  them.  We  know  that  not 
all  snch  have  been  wisely  or  prudently  made, 
for  only  too  often  a  love  worthy  of  blessing  is 
upon  one  side— passion  and  interest  upon  the 
other.  We  live  in  a  world  where  worldly 
wisdom,  and  the  want  of  it,  just  as  rarely  cast 
their  fitting  fruit  unripe  as  do  love  and  unself- 
ishness, and  these  fruits  hold  so  large  a  place 
in  the  world's  eye  that  the  more  blessed  but 
more  ethereal  products  of  love,  which  so  nourish 
the  immortal  soul  that  their  profit  shall  remain 
secure  when  all  earthly  things  shall  have 
passed  away,  are  scarcely  noted.  We  see  them 
sometimes  with  pure  satisfaction,  where  both 
husband  and  wife  fast  outgrow  themselves  in 
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I  |ieir  unselfish  efforts  to  contribnte  to  the  growth 
id  happiness  of  each  other.  Such  hnppy 
arriages,  doubly  happy  and  blessed  when 
ith  parties  unite  with  their  deep  love  for  each 
her  a  holy,  trustful  lore  of  their  Creator,  ele- 
ite  society  as  well  as  individual  homes.  Would 
;»ere  were  more  of  them  I 
<  We  will  not,  then,  undervalue  love ;  we  will 
;kuowledge  that  its  misrepr.esentations  are 
rteu  truer  than  the  esactest  delineations  of 
Inr  more  fleshly  reasons,  for  it  sees  the  naked 
|;>ul  of  the  loved  one,  maile  in  the  image  of 
iiOd,  while  others  see  but  the  coverings  which 
[ircumstances  and  surroundings  have  woven 
tyer  it ;  but  we  will  remember  that  love  alone 
Uunot  sanction  marriage,  since  duty  has  higher 
Halms.  If  there  be  danger  that  your  soul 
tiould  be  won  from  its  rightful  allegiance  to 
hte  Most   High  by  a  contemplated  marriage, 

i Ire's  claims  are  all  annulled. 
[There  are  many  motives  of  prudence,  too, 
rhich  should  speed  or  delay  the  car  of  Hymen, 
iss  Bremer  makes  Hertha  advise  her  young 
hjiend,  wisely,  to  take  no  husband  unto  herself 
t»  whom  her  children  might  not  gratefully  owe 
[■'.ial  respect.  All  such  suggestions  fall  very 
IMdly  upon  young  natures  which  have  but 
itely  waked  to  love's  ecstasy.  They  do  not 
iialize  that  their  hearts,  which  are  now  so  full, 
ill  expand  to  hold  other  loves  as  sweet,  there- 
re  tliey  contentedly  ignore  the  possibility  of 
liildren  in  their  home.  This  is  not  well.  If, 
hen  you  would  build  a  house,  you  sit  down 
ad  count  the  cost,  how  much  more  should  you 
!ok  with  a  prudent  eye  to  the  consequences  of 
I  lifelong  union  I  If  you  cannot  reasonably 
■ijpe  that  the  marriage  yon  purpose  will  con- 
»4ce  to  the  best  good  of  your  loved  one,  your- 
)lf,  and  the  children  God  may  give  you,  tear 
ie  clinging  love  from  your  heart,  though  it 
•ay  be  like  plucking  forth  a  right  eye,  and  the 
iither  shall  give  you  strength  and  peace. 
jHe  has  married  fortumttilij  whom  circum- 
ances,  self-interest,  impulse,  or  passion  have 
'd  to  a  union  which  has  an  ennobling  influence 
■pon  his  life  and  character ;  but  he  has  mar- 
led weU  who  has  listened  alike  to  love,  duty, 
M  prudence.  It  may  be  that  he  has  not  seen 
learly,  for — 

"FuU  oft  thongh  Wisdom  wako,  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  VTisdora's  pate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  her  char^'e,  while  Goodness  thinks  no  ill 
"Where  no  ill  seems." 

80,  he  may  not  hope,  he  will  not  weakly  wish 

be  freed  from  the  natural  consequences  of 

3  blindness,  sad  though  they  may  bo  ;    but 

ae  whose  loving  care  is  inflnitu  will  guide  him 
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very  tenderly  over  the  rough  places  which  his 
dull  vision  did  not  foreseo,  if  he  watch  well 
that  his  path  lies  ever  upward,  and  in  intelli- 
gent consciousness  of  this  loving  care  he  will 
find  ample  compensation  for  every  loss  of  hu- 
man sympathy  or  outward  advantage. 

Interest  in  marriage  does  not  and  should  not 
stop  ou  one's  own  fate.  We  find  the  match- 
makers among  those  who,  having  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  solemnity  of  marriage,  are  fortu- 
nately mated  themselves.  Judging  only  from 
their  own  experience,  they  think  that  almost 
any  life-companion  is  better  th.an  none,  and 
hence  fancy  themselves  serving  their  fellows 
by  forwarding  any  matrimonial  scheme  which 
may  be  in  progress,  or  in  planning  unions  for 
careless  young  friends.  Such  assume  a  vast 
responsibility,  and  must  sometimes  sadly  rue 
their  work.  Others,  distrusting  their  own 
judgment,  shrink  from  exerting  their  influence, 
and  sometimes  fail  to  give  the  word  of  warning 
which  their  hearts  prompt,  even  when  it  would 
be  gratefully  received  and  carefully  weighed 
by  the  youthful  friend  who  needs  guidance  and 
sympathy.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  those 
having  large  and  long  experiences  should  be 
ready  to  guide  the  young  over  the  paths  they 
have  trodden.  Some  young  people  are  self- 
sufficient,  wilful,  and  unwilling  to  listen  to 
advice  ;  but  only  too  often  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
elders  that  they  have  so  little  influence  over 
the  young  about  them.  Worthy  age  commands 
respect.  The  heart  which,  though  no  longer 
fed  by  the  sweet,  inspiring  juices  of  the  dreams 
of  youth,  has  been  so  nourished  by  them  that 
it  is  conscious  of  a  richer,  happier  life  than 
they  could  give,  should  open  itself  to  God's 
love,  as  a  flower  to  the  sunlight,  to  bless  with 
its  fragrant  influence  the  passer  by,  even  amid 
the  noontide  heats,  though  its  power  shall  be 
oftenest  acknowledged  with  joy  by  those  who 
yet  look  upon  life  through  the  illusive,  sunlit 
haze  of  the  morning  or  linger  wearily  mid 
gathering  shadows.  The  world  needs  such 
hearts.  When  there  shall  be  more  of  them 
among  us,  there  will  be  fewer  complaints  that 
youth  fails  in  proper  respect  to  old  age.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  pippin  tree  which  has  no  fniit 
iu  the  October  time  should  win  no  upward 
glances.  If  an  old  person's  lightest  talk,  as 
well  as  his  carefully  given  advice,  bears  the 
seal  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  his  words 
will  be  weighty  with  consistency.  When  many 
such  as  these  shall  teach,  each  in  his  sphere, 
that  marriage  is  not  a  bond  of  convenience  or- 
pleasure,  but  a  holy  ordinance  of  that  God  who 
can  well  afford  to  make  worldly  prosperity  as  a 
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Tvayside  flower  npon  the  love-guarded,  blessing- 
showered  way  wliich  leadetli  unto  life,  higher 
hopes  and  nobler  aspirations  shall  banish  all 
power  for  harm  from  such  disappointments  as 
now  sour  the  lives  of  many. 

Not  even  the  dearest  and  noblest  life-com- 
panion should  stand  between  the  soul  and  its 
Maker.  Remember  that  it  your  home  is  not 
a  happy  one,  you  must  look  well  to  yourself. 
See  that  you  have  no  fault  before  you  allow 
yourself  to  become  discontented  because  your 
companion  is  not  perfect.    Many  a  home  which 


might  be  bright  is  darkened  because  either 
husband  or  wife  is  a  self-appointed  and  not 
wholly  charitable  judge  of  the  other's  actions. 
Let  your  conscience  be  active  only  for  yourself. 
If  you  are  disappointed  in  your  youthful  dreams, 
seek  the  cause.  Possibly  they  were  extrava- 
gant ;  if  so,  bringing  them  to  the  light  will 
banish  discontent.  If  your  hopes  were  reason- 
able, cherish  the  ideal,  and  try  to  raise  your 
home  life  to  it.  In  the  effort  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  find  content  than  in  restless  waiting 
for  another  to  do  what  is  equally  your  duty. 
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Wheu  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  dreamed  I 
was  getting  married  to  Kitty,  but  when  I  went 
to  kiss  the  bride  it  was  Mrs.  Mousetrap,  and 
just  as  I  kissed  her  two  of  her  front  teeth  fell 
out.  When  I  came  to  the  table  next  morning 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  my  dream,  and  I 
stole  .1  sly  glance  across  the  table  to  see  if  the 
widow's  teeth  were  sound ;  not  that  it  was  a 
matter  at  all  interesting  to  me,  only  my  dream 
put  me  in  mind  of  it.  Her  teeth  were  as  white 
and  regular  as  the  grains  down  an  ear  of  green 
corn  ;  and  instead  of  looking  a  little  older  by 
broad  daylight,  I  thought  she  appeared  full  as 
well  as  by  gaslight.  Her  cheeks  were  as  red 
as  pinies,  and  I  couldn't  help  wishiu'  Kitty 
knew  how  to  fix  her  hair  like  Mrs.  Mousetrap's. 
She  wore  a  sassy-lookin'  jacket — Zouave'.s,  I 
believe,  is  the  name  for  'em — trimmed  off  with 
black  velvet ;  under  that  a  white  fixin',  all 
embroidered,  with  undersleeves  and  gold  brace- 
lets, and  a  silk  skirt,  plenty  good  enough  for  a 
party.  It  took  the  shine  off  Kitty's  jiink  calico, 
though  I  knew  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  thiukin'  so.  I  made  up  ray  mind  if  I 
got  better  acquainted  with  the  widow,  I  'd  ask 
her  for  the  pattern  for  a  sister  of  mine,  so  's 
Kitty  could  purty  herself  up  when  I  got  back. 
It  did  not  strike  me  at  that  time  that  such  kind 
of  things  would  be  out  of  their  sphere,  as  the 
women-folks  say,  churning,  washing  dishes, 
and  baking  pies  which  Kitty  was  so  clever  at. 
When  the  widow  offered  me  the  butter  I  no- 
ticed what  beautiful  hands  she  had :  a  wedding- 
ring  and  a  mourning  ring  on  the  third  finger. 
Now  I  'd  calculated  to  get  along  the  first  year 
me  and  Kitty  set  up  housekeeping  without  any 
hired  girl,  which  was  common  for  young  people 
in  the  country,  but  them  soft  white  hands  set 
me  to  thinking  maybe  I  'd  better  hire  a  girl  to 


do  the  rough  work  so  's  to  give  Kitty's  hands  a 
chance.  I  was  getting  dreadful  extravagant 
notions  staying  in  New  York  city  ;  my  two 
thousand  dollars  didn't  look  any  bigger  than 
two  hundred  before  I  left  home.  Mrs.  Mouse- 
trap was  as  gay  and  lively  as  if  she  'd  never 
shed  a  tear  in  her  life,  yet  she  'd  come  within 
an  ace  of  blubbering  right  out  on  my  shoulder 
the  evening  before,  she  felt  so  bad  at  some- 
thing, I  never  precisely  made  out  what.  That 
disagreeable  little  girl  of  hers  wasn't  around  to 
bother  her  ;  I  heard  her  tell  a  waiter  to  cany 
Miss  Arabella's  breakfast  up  to  her  room.  All 
the  boarders  indeed  seemed  in  excellent  spirits, 
passing  sly  jokes  around  the  table  ;  and  all  of 
'em  were  extra  polite  to  me.  The  young  man 
that  sat  next  to  me  on  the  left  side — a  very 
serious  young  man  with  a  pale  face  and  nice 
clothes — said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  that  he 
hoped  I  'd  have  a  good  time  while  I  staid 
among  them,  and  escape  all  the  traps  set  to 
catch  the  unwary.  I  told  him  I  reckoned  I 
could  take  care  of  myself.  Another  one  asked 
me  how  I  liked  "the  Enchantress."  I  told  hira 
I  hadn't  been  to  the  theatre— I  'd  promised 
father  not  to  go  ;  and  then  he  laughed  and  said 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  Niblo's  to  see  the 
Enchantress — that  they  had  one  especially  en- 
gaged to  act,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  at  this 
private  boarding-house.  The  landlady  said, 
"Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Brown,"  and  shook  her  head  ; 
the  widow  give  him  a  look  that  I  should  <i- 
tliought  would  have  made  him  feel  rather 
crawly  ;  but  the  next  minute  she  was  sweeter 
than  new  milk,  and  said — 

"  It 's  perfectly  surprising,  Mr.  Beanpole,  to 
meet  a  young  gentleman  who  consiilers  it  worth 
while  to  respect  his  father's  opinions.  Don't 
go   to  the  theatre !     Eeally,   you  must  be  a 
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,  1 — I  was  going  to  say,  almost  an  aogel  1 
L'ould  repo.se  so  inucU  couIideDce  in  a  per- 

f  such  character  1" 

1  never  been  called  aiiythinc;  like  an  angel 

!',  and  didirt  know  lliat  1  resembled  cue  ; 

lilushed  up  to  the  roots  of  my  liair  and 
,  .^..d  foolish,  wondering  why  Kitty  had  never 
iiscovered  my  seraphic  tendencies,  when  this 
liandsorae  stranger  liad  found  'era  out  so  quick. 
"  tflie 's  already  'reposing  confidence;'  her 
«ady  alTectioiis  are  beginning  to  twine  around 
Ihe  Beanpole,"  I  heard  the  pale  young  man 
whispering  to  somebody  next  to  him. 
I  I  was  so  mad  I  could  have  kicked  him  under 
the  table,  insinuating  such  things  about  that 
pnprotected  female  widow,  with  no  one  to  take 
her  part— to  say  nothing  of  the  familiar  use  he 
knade  of  my  own  name,  which  I  dou't  allow 
trilled  with  :  it  stands  as  high  as  most  people's, 
pmd  I  wa'u't  brought  up  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
•  After  breakfast  I  went  down  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  to  see  about  buying  my  groce- 
ries. I  wanted  to  get  'em  shipped  so's  they  'd 
he  home  before  me.  I  found  things  riz  awfully ; 
kea,  aud  sugar,  and  collee,  was  way  up,  so  that 
■the  few  hundred  dollars  I  reckoned  to  lay  out 
iiu  th.at  way  didn't  seem  to  go  any  distance  in 
•getting  up  a  stock.  It  scarcely  took  an  hour 
|to  buy  what  I  'd  caculated  on   in  that  line ; 

!and  then,  not  knowing  how  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  time,  I  sat  down  on  a  hogshe.ad  of  sugar 
and  took  out  my  list  of  sm.all  fixings.     Mother 
Ihad  charged   me  to  be  very  particular  to  get 
|all  the  little  things — they  w,is  what  made  a 
|store  populous,  she  s.aid.     Spice,  combs,  sooth- 
jing-sirup  (if  I  should  forget  that  all  the  babies 
|in  lieanville  would  cry  out  against  me),  shoe- 
iblacking,  nails,  corset-laces,  snuff  (if  I  didn't 
iget  a  good  quality  of  the  two  last  I  'd  be  sure 
{to  lose  Miss  Suitlle's  patternage,  and  she  had 
money  to  spend,  if  she  was  an  old  m.ajd),  rhu- 
ibaib,  writiu'-paper,  peppermint-drops,  needles 
jaud    pins,    colTee-mills,  axes  aud    hoes,    arti- 
lfici.als,  buttons,  bonnet-linings,  brimstone,  cin- 
i  dle-snviffers,    powder   and    shot,    clothes-lines, 
iiephyr-worsted  (every  possible  sh.ade,  for  the 
Square's  daughter  was  doing  her  piece  for  the 
State-fair,  and   I  'd  m.ike  a  mortal   enemy  of 
her  if  I  left  out  a  single  hue),  Brandeth's  pills, 
a  good  .assortment  of  thread,  a  few  spelling  and 
reading  books,  tape,  turpentine,  lioop  skirts, 
(the  higger  the  hoops  the  faster  they'd  go  off), 
suspenders,  thimbles — wall,  I  saw  to  once  I  'd 
got  myself  into  business,  and  so  it  turned  out. 
I  got  so  tired  walking  about  with  my  new  tight 
boots  on,  .and  'twas  getting  along  towards  din- 
ner time  (as  they  call  it  in  the  city — supper,  I 


should  say),  and  I  'd  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
slice  of  pine-apple,  a  stick  of  candy,  and  a 
quart  of  pe.a-nuts,  th.at  I  jist  give  up  of  ever 
getting  through,  and  bought  the  stock  in  tr.ade, 
basket  aud  ail,  of  a  small  boy  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  St.,  who  was  hollowiu'  buttons,  blacking 
and  sljoe-laces,  with  all  his  might.  I  got  the 
hull  concern  for  seventy-five  cents,  and  con- 
sidered myself  pretty  nigh  through,  except 
them  bothering  worsteds.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  'd  take  a  hull  day  to  them,  before  I  'd 
run  the  risk  of  driving  the  Square's  daughter 
to  some  other  store ;   and  so  I  got  in  a  'bus 

with  my  basket  and  hauled  np  .at  li St., 

and  by  the  w.ay,  I  made  a  tr.ade  during  the 
ride,  for  a  little  boy  in  the  'bus  told  his  mother 
he  needed  a  new  pair  of  shoe-strings  and  there 
was  a  man  that  had  some.  She  looked  at  me 
sort  of  puzzled,  for  I  was  dressed  to  fits,  and 
then  at  my  basket,  and  I  saw  she  didn't  dare 
to  ask  me,  so  I  s,iys,  "  Ma'm,  if  your  boy  wants 
some  shoe-strings,  he  can  have  '  em — two  cents 
a  pair."  She  took  'em,  and  I  took  the  two 
cents,  aud  that  was  the  first  thing  I  ever  sold 
in  the  storekeeping  line.  I  didn't  care  very 
much  for  the  two  cents,  but  I  couldu't  resist 
the  chance  of  tradin'. 

I  had  to  stand  on  the  steps  and  wait  for  thfe 
girl  to  ojieu  the  door — they  keep  the  doors 
locked  in  the  d.aytime  in  New  York  city — .as 
soon  as  she  opened  it,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  my 
b.asket,  she  said  they  didn't  want  anything, 
aud  I  mustn't  h.ave  the  imperdence  to  come  to 
the  front  hall  door  again,  and  was  jist  agoing 
to  slam  it  in  my  face,  but  I  pushed  in  and 
met  Mrs.  Mousetrap  coming  out  of  the  parlor. 
She  chapped  her  hands  together  as  if  she  wa'  n't 
more  'n  eight  years  old,  and  cried  out — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Beanpole,  I  'm  so  glad  you  've  got 
back  I  Do  you  know  how  to  play  b,ack-gam- 
mon?  If  you  do,  go  put  away  your  things, 
and  come  down  to  the  p.arlor,  and  play  with 
me  till  dinner's  on  the  table.  The  boarders 
•are  all  out,  and  I  'm  so  lonesome." 

"  I  can't  play  back-g.ammon,  but  I  can  play 
a  first-rate  game  of  checkers,"  says  I. 

"  Oh,  can  you  ?"  says  she,  "  So  can  I.  And 
I  can  learn  you  tho  other  g.ame.  It  will  be 
charming.  If  you  hurry,  we  '11  have  half  .an 
hour  before  dinner." 

I  wasn't  much  delighted  to  hear  this,  for  I 
was  desperate  hungry,  but  she  looked  so  coax- 
in'  and  tickled  to  see  me,  I  couldn't  help 
taking  out  a  pair  of  side-combs  which  was 
among  the  contents  of  my  purchase,  and  hand- 
in'  'em  to  her,  as  I  went  up  stairs.  She  took 
'em  with  a  smile  like  a  honey-plate  and  put 
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'em  in  her  pocket,  and  1  never  saw  'em  after- 
wards. They  looked  like  the  real  shell,  and 
was  worth  eight  cents  at  retail. 

When  1  \1  washed  my  hands  and  brushed 
my  hair  as  slick  as  I  could  get  it,  I  came  down 
to  the  parlor,  where  she  was  waiting  for  me, 
with  the  checker-board  spread  out  on  a  little 
table,  and  my  chair  sot  ready  for  me  to  take 
a  seat  and  begin.  Her  daughter  was  a-playing 
the  pianer  to  pieces,  and  couldn't  hear  what 
we  said ;  she  turned  round  and  give  me  a  sassy 
little  nod  when  I  came  in,  stared  at  her  mother 
asd  me  a  minit  as  if  she  would  eat  us  up,  and 
then  turned  around  to  her  playin'  again. 

We  played  three  games,  and  she  beat  me 
every  time,  for  I  was  so  took  up  with  her  talk 
and  with  watching  her  pretty  hand  that  I 
couldn't  play  half  equal  to  my  usual  skill. 
While  we  was  busy  the  other  boarders  began 
to  drop  in,  and  the  pale  fellow  winked  to  Mr. 
Brown,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fun, 
which  I  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  not  to  see.  I 
knew  they  thought  I  was  green,  and  that  the 
widow  was  going  to  take  me  in,  but  I  knew 
she  wasn't.  I  knew  what  they  didn't — that  I 
was  already  engaged  to  a  young  lady  to  home 
worth  a  dozen  widows — and  as  I  thought  of  Ijow 
Kitty  looked  as  she  w.aved  her  handkerchief 
after  the  cars  when  I  started,  I  sighed. 

"  .^re  you  in  trouble,  Mr.  Beanpole  ?"  asked 
my  partner,  just  letting  an  edge  of  her  soft 
little  hand  touch  mine  as  she  placed  a  checker, 
and  looking  up  into  my  eyes  with  thrilling 
sympathy. 

I  saw  the  young  man  poke  the  other  slyly  in 
the  ribs,  which  roused  my  dander  so,  that 
touching  glance  had  no  more  eflect  than  fire  on 
a  patent-safe. 

"  I  ain't  in  no  particular  trouble,  Mrs.  Mouse- 
trap, except  that  I  'm  a  little  homesick,  and  a 
good  deal  hungry,"  I  answered,  looking  at  the 
man,  and  not  at  her. 

They  suddenly  cooled  down  and  pretended  to 
be  listening  to  Miss  ."irabella's  music  ;  I  guess 
they  was  afraid  1  'd  get  up  and  thrash  'em. 

"  It 's  terrible  to  be  homesick,  ah,  terrible  !" 
murmured  the  widow,  dropping  her  cheek  in 
her  hand,  and  forgetting  it  was  her  move. 
"  I  've  been  so  homesick  since  my  own  dear 
home  was  desolated.  Though  not  quite  up  to 
my  ideal,  it  was  still  a  home — ah,  when  shall  I 
have  another  ?  when  shall  I  again  feel  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  one  stronger,  more  fitted  to  cope 
— pardon  me,  Mr.  Beanpole,  I  forgot  that  I  was 
speaking  to  an  entire  stranger ;  though  you 
do  not  seem  like  a  stranger  to  me.  I  must 
have  met  that  face  before  if  only  in  my  dreams, " 


and  brushing  her  cambric  handkerchief  aeros; 
her  eyes,  she  beamed  another  lingering  glance 
at  me.  Arabella  was  playing  so  loud  the  others 
couldn't  hear  what  she  was  saying.  I  colored 
up,  and  dropped  my  eyes  ;  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  dinner-bell,  for  I  didn't  know  how  to  answer 
her,  she  said  everything  in  such  an  impressive 
way. 

"  Poor  thing  !"  thought  I,  "if  she  only  knew 
I  was  engaged,  maybe  she  could  prevent  her 
self  from  falling  in  love  with  me.  I  must  take 
some  chance  to  tell  her.  It  may  save  her  a 
broken  heart." 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell  she  started  up  as 
bright  as  ever.  "Now  you  can  have  your  din 
ner,  since  you  're  so  hungry  as  to  make  you 
cross.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  evening  1 
If  you  aren't  going  out,  I  might  leain  you 
backgammon,  as  I  promised.     It's  so  nice  I" 

"You'd  better  learn,  Mr.  Beanpole,"  put 
in  one  of  the  boarders  ;  "  you  '11  never  have  a 
better  teacher  ;  she  's  taught  us  all." 

"  Arabella,  pet,  come  !"  said  the  widow,  in  a 
liurry. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  'pet'  me  down  stairs, 
and  box  my  ears  up  stairs,  mamma,"  said  that 
sweet  miss,  looking  at  me  instead  of  her  mother, 
and  then  darting  ofl'  towards  the  dining-room 
like  a  chicken  towards  a  corn-crib. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Beanpole,  if  you  knew  the  trials 
of  a  mother !  That  child  is  so  wild — though 
she  means  no  harm.  I  suppose  I  have  failed 
in  my  government  because  I  was  such  a  child 
myself  when  she  was  given  to  me — a  mere, 
mere  child,  a  perfect  baby  !  And  I  am  scarcely 
yet  competent  to  the  task.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
never  be  anything  but  a  confiding  child." 

She  sighed  and  looked  up  at  me,  like  a  bird 
at  a  cherry,  so  charmingly  that  for  the  life  of 
me  I  couldn't  believe  them  marks  which,  now 
I  was  so  close  to  her,  I  saw  about  her  eyes  like 
the  tracks  of  a  crow  in  ploughed  ground,  was 
anything  after  all,  unless  it  was  because  she 
had  cried  so  much  for  somebody  to  lean  upon. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  I,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to  say,  "I  see  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence." 

And  then  them  two  pesky  fellows  behind  us 
snickered  in  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  widow 
got  red  in  the  face,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  why. 
She  seemed  huffy  for  some  little  time  ;  but  she 
probably  saw  that  I  meant  nothing  bad,  and 
before  the  puddin'  came  on  the  table  she  was 
as  sweet  as  ever. 

Wall,  we  went  back  to  the  parlor  after  sup- 
per ;  I  wanted  to  read  the  evening  paper,  but 
she  got  me  down  to  the  board  again,  and  began 
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I  to  learn  me  backgammon.    After  a  while  every- 
.  body   went   out.     The    married    lady   boarder 
(  Went  up  to  see  to  her  baby ;  the  young  men 
went  off  up  town  ;  I  'J  have  liked,   myself,  to 
have  gone  and  took  a  ride  up  and  down  Broad- 
it  way  by  gaslight,  but  if  I  'd   been  setting  on 
i  shoemaker's  was  I  couldn't  liave  been  stuck 
tighter    to   my   chair.     And    now   comes    the 

I  darndest  part  of  the  htiU  story  I  What  hap- 
,  pened  that  night  has  ever  been  and  will  ever 
i  remain  to  me  a  mystery.  I  thought  I  had  my 
:  share  of  common  sense,  but  I 'm  willing  to  own 

the  corn — a  bigger  fool  than  'Bijali  Beanpole 
.',  never  went  and  gone  and  put  his  foot  in  it. 
3  She  learned  me  the  riidiments,  as  the  school- 
( teachers  say,  and  we  played  after  a  fashion; 
j  though  we,  or  rather  she,  did  more  talking  than 
'playing.  I  couldn't  pnrtend  to  remember  half, 
inor  a  hundredth  part  what  she  said;  her  tongue 
flrun  like  a  locomotive,  only  it  went  as  soft  and 
Ipleasant  as  if  the  cars  were  glass  and  the  track 
!  silver.     Every  once  and  a  while  she  would  stop 

II  playing,  lean  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and  rest 
I  her  head  on  her  hand,  when  she  wanted  to 
;  say  something  particular.  It  was  a  good  way 
<to  show  her  arm,  which  had  nothing  but  a 
Mace  nndersleeve  below  the  short  sleeve  of  her 
^black  silk  dress  ;  and  her  curls,  too,  which  were 

as  black  and  shining  as  her  dress,  and  dropped 
almost  down  to  the  table.  She  'd  got  every- 
thing out  of  me  about  my  father  and  mother, 
my  business,  how  much  capital  I  had,  and  I 
was  just  clearing  my  throat  to  try  and   hint 

(something  about  Kitty,  when  she  dropped  her 
head  into  her  hand,  leaned  over  the  little  ta'ule, 
raised  her  eyes  thoughtfully  to  mine,  and 
I  said— 

"  Two  thoasand  dollars  isn't  as  much  of  a 

■[capital  as  a  young  man  needs  to  start  on  now- 

a-days.     If  you  had  about  five  thousand,  say, 

land  some  credit,  yon  could  set  up  a  store  that 

would  attract  attention  and  keep  down  rivals." 

"Yas.  but  I  hav'n't,"  says  I. 
\     "  Bat  couldn't  you  get  it  ?"  says  she. 
f     "Not  without  mortgaging  the  farm,"  says  I, 
"and  I  wouldn't  ask  father  to  do  that." 

"  Of  course  not.  But  you  might  take  a  part- 
ner, Mr.  Beanpole." 

"  I  'd  rather  not,"  says  I ;  "it 's  safer  to  be 
alone." 

"Oh,"  says  she,  "  I  mean  a  sleeping  partner. 
For  instance,  you  might  marry  some  woman 
who  would  put  that  much  in." 

"I  don't  think  I  could,"  says  I,  shaking  my 
head. 

I'd  expected  to  get  a  pretty  good  setting-out 
with  Kitty,  for  her  father  was  well-to-do;  he  'd 
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put  ns  up  a  small  house,  likely,  and  furnish  it; 
and  Kitty  would  have  lots  of  china  and  linen, 
and  a  cow,  and  all  the  little  things,  but  as  for 
asking  her  father  to  give  us  three  thousand 
dollars,  cash  down,  I  knew  better.  I  wished 
that  I  liiul  that  much  more  capital ;  for,  as  I 
was  saying  in  the  morning,  coming  to  Is'ew 
York  had  enlarged  my  ideas  of  business  amaz- 
ingly. 

"  I  iTiow  you  could,"  whispered  Mrs.  Mouse- 
trap, looking  down,  and  playing  with  her  curls 
like  a  bashful  little  girl. 

"  What  do  you  know  ahont  it,  ma'am  ?  There 
ain't  many  giils  can  handle  that  much  cash 
round  about  where  I  live." 

"Perhaps  there  isn't  in  Beanville,"  she  re- 
plied, very  softly.  "  But  as  good-looking  and 
excellent  a  young  man  as  tjou,  Mr.  Beanpole, 
need  not  confine  himself  in  his  choice  of  a  wife. 
Y'ou  could  have  your  pick  anywhere." 

"  Sho,  Mrs.  Mousetrap!" 

"You  needn't  color  up  as  if  you  never  had 
a  compliment  before.  It 's  true,  and  yon  know 
it.  There  ain't  many  women  would  give  ;/ou 
the  mitten,  Mr.  Beanpole." 

"You  're  a  flattering  me." 

"  No,  I  never  flatter.  I  despise  flattery.  But 
I  'ra  very  candid.  It 's  my  fault  to  be  too 
frank  1  Tell  me,  Mr.  Beanpole,  don't  you  think 
I  'm  too  plain  spoken  ?" 

You  ought  to  have  seen  with  what  an  angelic 
smile  she  asked  this.  I  stammered  out  that  I 
didn't  think  she  was,  a  bit — oh  no,  of  course 
not. 

"Well,  then,  if  you  don't  find  fault  with  me, 
if  you  can  appreciate  my  sincerity  as  few  in 
this  false  and  wicked  world  can,  Mr.  Beanpole, 
I  will  go  still  farther.  Ah,  you  do  not  know 
how  much  sham,  and  deceit,  and  suspicion 
there  is  in  a  large  city  like  this!  A  thousand 
times,  when  my  heart  has  been  wounded  by 
the  falsehood  of  those  around  me,  I  have  wished 
that  I  was  a  simple  country  girl — a  child  of 
nature — with  some  one  to  say  he  loved  me, 
whose  nature  was  as  frank  and  guileless  as  my 
own.  I  hate  this  artificial  city  life  !  Since  I 
have  seen  you,  I  hate  it  more  than  ever!  Y'on 
are  so  different  from  those  about  me  !  you  are 
truth  itself!  Ah,  if  it  had  been  my  fate,  in- 
stead of  being  the  widow  of  a  rich  flour-mer- 
chant, to  have  been  the  wife  of  a  being  like  you  ! 
how  much  more  happy  I  should  have  been  ! 
Life  would  have  been  all  violets  and  holly- 
hocks !  But  now — now — oh,  oh,"  sob — sob  ! — 
her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her  bosom 
heaved  like  a  field  of  wheat  in  a  gentle  wind. 

If  I  had  not  thought  of  Kitty,  I  should  have 
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dropped  down  on  my  knees  at  once,  I  do  be- 
lieve. I  couldn't  bear  to  see  her  so  overcome. 
I  'd  have  offered  her  myself  right  away,  spite  of 
the  minx  np  stairs  and  asleep,  I  pitied  her  so. 
I  was  sorry  I  had  ever  come  to  New  York.  If  I 
hadn't  a-come,  this  beautiful  woman  wouldn't 
have  seen  me,  she  wouldn't  have  contrasted  me 
with  those  around  her,  wouldn't  have  realized 
how  much  she  had  lost,  and  been  a-crying 
there  right  before  me  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.     I  felt  awfully  guilty. 

"Don't,  don't,  Mrs.  Mousetrap;  yon  make 
me  feel  bad.  I  shall  go  right  away  from  here 
to-morrow,  if  my  being  here  makes  you  feel  so 
unhappy.     Come,  don't  cry." 

"Tlien  I  '11  try  to  control  my  emotions,  if  it 
makes  you  talk  of  going  away ;  that  would 
make  me  more  wretched  still,"  she  murmured, 
taking  down  her  hands  and  her  little  bit  of  a 
handkerchief,  and  smiling  over  at  me  as  sweet 
and  mournful  as  Patience  on  a  monument. 
"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Beanpole,  for  betraying  so 
much  of  my  soul's  concealed  feelings  to  you. 
It  was  with  far  other  intentions  that  I  began  the 
subject.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  /might 
■be  induced  to  become  a  partner  in  your  store — 
at  least  to  loan  you  a  little  more  capital.  I 
have  money  at  interest.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
■would  bring  me  as  much  if  lent  to  you.  And  I 
have  such  confidence  in  your  integrity  that  I 
know  of  no  person  to  whom  I  would  more  will- 
ingly intrust  it.  Though  money  is  comparatively 
worthless  to  me,  I  know  that  I  ought  to  consi- 
der the  welfare  of  my  child,  and  keep  it  where 
it  will  be  secure  to  her  in  ease  of  any  accident 
to  me.  To  be  sure,  I  had  thought  of  keeping 
my  portion  of  my  husband's  property  to  bestow 
upon  some  one  whom  I  might  some  time  find, 
who  answered  to  the  yearning  of  my  imagina- 
tion ;  some  one  like — like — ah,  I  dare  not  say 
who.     Tliat  dream  has  now  expired." 

As  I  said  before,  it  has  always  lieen  a  mys- 
tery to  me  how  I  made  such  a  fool  of  myself 
that  night ;  but  Kitty,  and  a  little  house,  and  a 
small  store  began  to  fade  into  the  dim  distance. 
To  have  a  beautiful  and  elegant  city  woman, 
dressed  to  fits  and  rich  as  gold,  a-offering  me 
her  hand  and  heart  right  out,  as  it  were,  and 
plenty  of  money  with  it,  confused  me,  I  was 
dizzy;  bat  I  didn't  commit  myself  just  then. 

"Shall  we  play  another  game?"  says  I,  to 
turn  the  subject. 

"Ah,  yes,  though  I  'm  certain  yon  '11  win  it. 
You  already  play  better  than  I  do.  Let 's  play 
for  a  wager  this  time.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  don't  make  a  practice  of  betting,"  says  I ; 
"but,  seeing  it 's  you,  I  don't  care." 


"Oh,  this  isn't  betting;  it's  just  a  trifling 
wager  to  make  it  interesting.  Let  me  see- 
you  've  got  a  ring  on  your  little  finger.  I  'dl 
like  that,  just  because  you  have  worn  it.  Will 
you  stake  that  against — against — "  She  put; 
her  elbows  on  the  table,  and  pursed  up  her 
mouth  so  as  to  say  as  plain  as  words— 

"A  kiss?" 

I  said  it  before  I  really  meant  to.  The  fact 
is,  I  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  me  or  she 
who  said  it. 

"La,  Mr.  Beanpole,"  says  she,  "  I  never 
made  such  a  bet  in  my  life.  0  dear,  well,  for 
yoa  !    Oh,  I  'm  so  afraid  you  '11  win  I" 

I  didn't  feel  altogether  pleasant  during  that 
game.  Whether  I  won  or  lost,  I  should  be  in 
a  predicament.  That  ring  was  Kitty's;  she 
put  it  on  my  finger  herself  that  night  we  were; 
engaged  ;  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  the  world,  and 
yet  I  was  sure  I  didn't  want  to  kiss  Mrs.  Mouse- 
trap. 

"  La,  Mr.  Beanpole,  I  've  lost  I  0  dear, 
what  shall  I  do  !  Oh,  I  'm  so  sorry  I  made  such 
a  bet  I" 

She  didn't  look  a  bit  sorry,  but  I  took  her  at 
her  word. 

"You  needn't  feel  bad,"  says  I ;  "I  sha'n't 
claim  the  wager." 

"  What  a  man  you  are,  Mr.  Beanpole  !  But 
I  think  it 's  wrong  not  to  pay  one  's  debts,  don't 
you?" 

"  If  you  think  so,  you  can  pay  yours,"  said 
I,  like  a  goose,  not  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

Wall,  she  got  up  and  come  round,  and  turned 
up  my  chin  with  her  little  hand,  and  kissed 
me  smack  on  the-  mouth.  I  didn't  help  her  a 
bit,  I  declare  I  didn't.  Then  she  run  back  and 
sat  down,  laughing  and  sassy,  and  fixing  the 
men  for  another  game.  She  began  to  talk  again 
about  my  store,  and  about  going  in  as  a  part- 
ner ;  and  what  she  said  or  what  I  said,  or  how 
she  came  to  take  my  promise  to  take  her  into 
the  store  as  a  partner  as  a  promise  to  take  her 
as  a  partner  for  life,  I  don't  understand  now, 
no  better  than  I  did  then.  AH  I  know  is  that, 
as  we  was  talking  the  matter  over,  and  she  'd 
agreed  to  put  in  an  equal  amount  with  myself, 
all  of  a  sudden  she  fell  on  my  shoulder,  put 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  began  to  sob  out 
how  happy  she  was,  and  what  a  good  wife 
she  'd  make  me,  and  how  she  'd  loved  me  from 
the  first  minit  she  'd  sot  eyes  on  me. 

When  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  what  a  mis- 
take she  'd  made,  she  'd  just  listen  to  nothing, 
only  to  take  everything  for  granted,  and  be- 
fore I  could  collect  my  missing  wits,  she  got  up 
and  said : — 
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"  Aud,  now  it 's  all  settled,  dear  'Bijah,  I 
wou"t  keep  you  up  any  later.  Some  of  the 
boarders  will  be  coming  in  and  seeing  my  emo- 
tion. Good-uiglit,  my  darling.  Aud,  since 
you  're  going  home  in  two  or  three  weeks,  I 
suppose,  of  course,  you  '11  wish  to  take  your 
bride  with  you.  I  shall  try  aud  get  ready,  if 
the  notice  is  short.     Good-night,  'Bijah." 

You'd  hetter  believe  I  didn't  sleep  much 
that  night.  I  tossed  about  like  a  pop-corn  on 
a  hot  griddle.  I  'd  got  into  a  pretty  scrape.  If 
I  tokl  this  rich  widow  that  she  'd  uuisunderstood 
me,  that  I  hatln't  engaged  to  marry  her,  and 
wouldn't  do  it  nohow,  then  I  'd  break  her 
heart,  aud  mortify  her  awfully,  too,  with  all 
those  kisses  thrown  away ;  and  if  I  took  her 
home,  and  set  up  a  big  store,  and  flourished 
around  Beauville  with  my  city  wife  and  her 
money,  then  I  'd  break  Kitty's  heart ;  so  there 
I  was  1  However,  by  daylight  I  'd  made  up 
my  mind  I  'd  stick  to  Kilty,  and  get  out  of  the 
scrape  with  the  widow  the  best  way  I  could.  I 
came  down  late  to  breakfast,  looking  like  a 
sheep.  I  kind  of  thought  the  boarders  looked 
as  if  they  expected  fun.  As  I  came  in  and 
took  my  seat,  I  looked  across  to  the  widow, 
sort  of  shamed,  and  said,  "Good-morning." 
She  was  beaming  with  smiles,  and,  nudging 
that  horrible  child  of  hers,  whose  mouth  was 
full  of  griddle-cake  and  molasses,  she  says  in 
the  hearing  of  the  whole  table  : — 

"Go  around  and  kiss  Mr.  Beanpole,  Arabella, 
iny  sweet.  He  '11  be  your  papa  in  a  couple  of 
Weeks,  aud  you  must  learn  to  love  him.  Go 
and  kiss  him." 

I  didn't  know  whether  I  was  going  down 
through  the  floor  into  the  cellar  or  through  the 
ceiling  into  the  garret.  Right  out  before  all 
them  boarders  I  I  wanted  to  get  up,  throw  the 
butter-plate  in  her  face,  kick  the  table  over, 
break  through  the  front  door,  and  take  the 
next  train  for  Beanville ;  but  I  sat  there  like  a 
fool. 

"I  sha'n't  kiss  him,"  whispered  Miss  Ara- 
bella. "  I  don't  want  him  for  my  papa.  He's 
green,  and  you  know  it,  for  I  heard  you  say 
BO  yesterday." 

"You're  right  there,"  s.^id  I,  getting  my 
dander  up  as  the  table  began  to  titter.  "  I  'm 
green — greener'n  grass — there 's  no  doubt  about 
that!" 


One  real  evil  will  sometimes  ameliorate  our 
condition  by  putting  to  flight  a  host  of  imagin- 
ary calamities,  and  by  inducing  that  exertion 
which  makes  ani/  situation  tolerable. 


WE'LL   MEET  AG  A  INI 

ET    LOTTIK    ALICE    LtTCE. 

"  We  'll  meet  again  I" — the  parting  lionr 

Hath  many  a  charm  to  lure  ; 
Its  mem'ries  have  a  wiuning  power, 

An  iutlueuce  chaste  and  pure. 
That  in  the  heart  of  hearts  Burvive, 

"When  joys  and  hopes  are  vain — 
But  none  these  few  short  words  outlive, 

"  We  '11  meet  again," 

"Well  meet  again  !" — how  sweet  the  sound 

When  foud  aflfection  binds! 
In  traversing  life's  weary  round, 

The  lonely  pilgrim  finds 
A  bliss  where  all  was  grief  before, 

A  joy  where  all  was  pain, 
Whoii  mem'ry  calls  to  him  once  more, 

*'  We  'U  meet  again." 

"We'll  meet  again!" — thou  noble  one 

That  round  my  heart  hast  cast 
A  halo,  when  all  else  is  gone, 

Will  cling  unto  the  last ; — 
Know  that  each  fibre  of  the  breast 

Echoes  this  sweet  refrain, 
When  the  soul  seeks  its  final  rest, 

"We  "U  meet  again." 

"  We  "11  meet  again" — if  not  on  earth, 

Oh  look  above  and  see 
The  spirit  that  around  thy  hearth 

Would  chime  sweet  melody  ; 
Of  all  thou  Wert  or  art  to  me. 

There  '11  be  this  holy  strain 
To  bear  my  spirit  back  to  thee, 

"  We  '11  meet  again  !" 


A  WORD  TO  THE  BOYS. 

Wbe^  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sick,  the 
last  thing  he  took  was  a  little  tea.  On  his  ser- 
vant's handing  it  to  him  in  a  saucer,  aud  ask- 
ing if  he  would  have  it,  the  Duke  replied, 
"Yes,  if  you  please."  These  were  his  last 
words.  How  much  kindness  and  courtesy  is 
expressed  by  them  f  He  wlio  had  commanded 
the  greatest  armies  in  Europe,  and  was  long 
accustomed  to  the  tone  of  authority,  did  uot  de- 
spise or  overlook  the  small  courtesies  of  life. 
Ah,  how  many  boys  do.  What  a  rude  tone 
of  command  they  often  itse  to  their  little  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  and  sometimes  to  their  mo- 
thers. They  orrfer  so.  This  is  ill-bred  and  un- 
christian, and  shows  a  coarse  nature  and  hard 
heart.  In  all  your  home  talk,  remember,  "If 
you  please."  Among  you  playmates,  don't 
forget,  "  If  you  please."  To  aU  who  wait  upou 
or  serve  you,  believe  that  "if  you  please"  will 
make  yon  letter  served  than  all  the  cross  or  or- 
dering words  in  the  whole  Dictionary.  Don't 
forget  three  little  words,  "  if  you  please." 


ANGLENOOK. 


BY    RACHEL    L. 


We  call  our  home,  Anglenook ;  because, 
firstly,  it  is  hemmed  in  by  a  high  railroad  em- 
banlimeiit,  aiid  a  neighbor's  corn-field  ;  second- 
ly, by  the  western  border  of  our  little  meadow, 
whei-e  some  half  dozen  trees — elms,  honey 
locusts,  basswood,  and  sycamores,  with  wash- 
ed-bare  roots,  seem  tip-toeing  to  reach  their 
arms  over  the  embankment  and  the  bridge — 

M River    rushes   by,    \inder   the   bridge, 

under  the  shadows,  with  scarcely  a  ripple — 
forth  from  the  mill-dam,  above,  sailing  as 
serenely  down-stream  as  though  it  were  the 
oflspriug  of  peace  instead  of  violence — here, 
where  the  water  is  dark  and  deep,  is  a  place 
for  angling  to  delight  an  Izaak  Walton. 

Half  an  hour  ago,  I  came  down  to  the  river's 
bank.  The  murmur  of  the  river,  clashing  of 
a  distant  saw-mill,  birds  trooping  southward, 
and,  above  all,  the  dreamy,  October  suusliine, 
in  which  I  and  my  "  bonny-wee"  son  are  now 
basking,  made  me  dread  returning  to  the 
house  ou  yonder  hill-side. 

Now,  I  lean  upon  the  stone  fence,  between 
me  and  tlie  river,  watching  yellow,  crimson, 
and  mottled  leaves  floating  down-stream,  amid 
foam.  Near  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream, 
a  turtle  is  sunning  itself  upon  the  side  of  a 
canoe  wliich  is  half  sunken  in  shallow  water, 
and  cattle  are  coming  down  from  the  hills, 
beyond,  to  drink. 

I  like  this  day.  The  sun  shines  through  a 
goldeu  haze  ;  the  air  is  still ;  clouds  have  liung 
motionless,  for  lialf  an  hour,  above  those  tree- 
toi)s.  I  like  this  landscape ;  those  dim,  blue 
hills  seemingly  stretcliing  into  eternity  ;  these 
limestone  cliffs,  mantled  with  vines  and  ferns  ; 
this  river,  mirroring  the  fleecy  clouds,  amber- 
tinted  blue  sky,  and  tlie  trees,  rocks,  the  bridge 
witli  its  rouglily-hewn  timbers,  and  limestone 
butments. 

My  mother  died  in  March.  Gusts  of  wind 
blew  into  our  faces  as  we  went  to  the  grave- 
yard, and  they  whirled  masses  of  clotted,  half- 
wet  leaves  upon  the  lid  of  her  coffin,  as  she 
was  lowered  into  her  grave — a  pauper's  grave. 

She  was  buried  in  the  morning  ;  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day — stripped  of  the  warm 
clotlies  tliat  liad  been  borrowed  for  me  to  wear 
to  her  fnneral,  and  in  my  own  faded  calico 
dress  and  sun-bonnet  and  half  worn-out  shoes, 
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and  wrapped  in  a  thin  shawl  which  had  be- 
longed to  her — I  started  toward  Squire  North'; 
farmhouse,  which  was  to  be  my  future  home. 

I  kept  close  to  the  river,  so  that  high  clifls, 
edging  the  opposite  bank,  might  shield  me 
from  a  cold  wind  blowing  from  the  west.  My 
walk  was  cheerless.  One  cliapter  of  my  life 
had  just  closed  witli  "death"  —  another  was 
opening,  but  around  its  initial  letter  hung  :ii 
pall — I  could  read  but  two  words,  and  they 
were,  "toil"  and"  sorrow" — words  appalling 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  child. 

How  loudly  the  river  swept  between  me  and 
those  clifls  I  How  like  a  banshee  the  wind 
moaned  and  wailed  among  the  woods  and! 
sharply  clifted  rocks  1  I  wept  and  listened. 
High  above  the  dull  monotone  of  the  river, 
the  wind  raised  its  voice — as  the  voice  of 
destiny,  it  seemed  wording  the  sorrows  I  had 
endured — the  sorrows,  toils,  and  wrongs,  that 
my  heart  foreboded. 

There  are  moments  in  which  the  heart,  as 
by  prophecy,  reaches  into  the  future  and 
grasps  the  misery  of  a  lifetime.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  then — I  have  suffered  much — 
yet  the  sorrows  to  endure,  which  I  have  had 
years  given  rue,  have  scarcely  equalled  the 
agony  of  that  one  hour  in  the  Gethsemaue  of 
my  soul. 

Twilight  was  deepening  into  night  when  I 
reached  tliis  spot.  Upon  the  hill-side,  yonder, 
I  saw  light  gleaming  from  two  windows,  side 
by  side  ;  to  my  excited  imagination  they  were 
like  the  great  glaring  eyes  of  a  monster. 
Knowing  that  the  light  which  came  through 
those  windows  had  its  centre  in  the  home  of 
which  I  was  soon  to  become  an  inmate  brought 
no  cheer  ;  of  that  home  I  knew  nothing,  and 
was  in  no  mood  for  drawing  a  hopeful  picture 
of  it,  mentally.  The  darkness  within  my 
mind  was  gloomier  than  tlie  night  which  was 
obscuring  everything  around  me  except  that 
light  upon  the  hill-side.  Those  windows — 
those  great  eyes — were  growing  brighter  and 
brighter. 

I  stood  here,  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  weep- 
ing, half-frozen,  my  hands  and  feet  aching 
with  cold,  yet  dreading  to  approach  that  fire- 
side. I  drew  my  shawl  more  closely  around 
me,  and  seated  myself  upon  the  root  of  this 
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ijcamore  tree,  my  mind  filled  with  the  vague, 
jbildish  idea  that  lingering  made  matters  better. 
How  would  they  receive  me  1  I  recalled  all 
the  stories  I  had  ever  heard  of  cruelty  to  or- 
phans ;  that  I  was  to  suffer,  I  had  no  doubt. 
What  a  fate  was  before  me  I 

"  I  wish  I  could  die,"  I  said,  mentally,  as  I 
bent  down,  and  rubbed  my  face  upon  my  lap, 
(o  wipe  away  a  stream  of  tears  that  was  burn- 
ke  lava  upon  my  almost  frozen  flesh.     The 
-lit  made  me  shudder.     As  we  grow  old, 
l»ur  minds  become   familiar  with  death — that 
Lethe  of  sorrow,  that  burnisher  of  God's  im- 
age, the  soul — but  to  the  child,  who  sees  only 
that  which  pertains  to  earth— the  folded  hands, 
Wanched  face,  shroud,  coffin,  and  grave — death 
lis  indeed  gloomy.     The  grave  and  its  attending 
honors  loomed  before  me,  flooding   my  mind 
fWith  all  the  frightful  stories  which  had  been 
foured  into  my  ears  by  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

I  trembled  wlule  I  listened  to  the  river,  and 
tkept  luy  eyes  riveted  upon  the  cliffs  outlined 
Idarkly  against  the  western  horizon,  lest,  if  I 
.averted  my  gaze  for  one  instant,  they  might 
(give  form  to  some  horrid  object— the  frightful 
lOhild  of  my  brain. 

j. 

i  "  We  shall  have  to  cut  the  ice,  Alf.,  to  raise 
jonr  nets  In  the  morning,"  a  voice  said,  just  by 
my  side.  I  had  heard  two  pair  of  feet  briskly 
,»dvauciug  toward  me,  crushing  the  crispy, 
frozen  grass  ;  but  I  had  not  heeded  them,  for 
my  faculties  were  sinking  into  a  delightful 
lethargy.  My  head  was  leaning  against  the 
sycamore's  trunk ;  I  felt  a  pleasant  warmth 
Stealing  from  my  limbs  to  my  body;  my  mind 
wceived  but  an  indistinct  image  of  two  strip- 
lings, bending  over  the  water,  adjusting  their 
nets. 

"Wliere  am  I?"  I  mentally  asked.  The 
scene  that  met  my  eyes  was  a  perfect  exponent 
of  rural  comfort  and  cheer.  Within  the  room 
in  which  I  was  lying  a  dark  rag  carpet,  crimson 
hearth-rug,  and  gayly  printed  chintz  curtains 
formed  an  harmonious  foreground  to  the  bright 
Stretch-out  of  fields,  green  with  young  wheat, 
rows  of  peach-trees  flushing  with  buds  and 
blossoms,  brown  hillsides  tinted  with  green, 
■visible  througU  two  low,  broad  windows. 

My  brain  was  confused.  It  tried  in  vain  to 
gather  up  the  scattered  links  of  memory,  and 
to  join  them  together ;  reality  and  dre.ams 
played  such  a  bo-peep  game  with  each  other 
that  consciousness  shrunk  timidly  from  the 
bewildering  mental  haze.     Every  stroke  of  the 


clock  upon  the  mantel  grew  duller — I  went  to 
sleep. 

It  was  sight  when  I  awoke.  Hain  was 
dashing  upon  the  roof  and  against  the  windows  ; 
wind  was  romping  an  Aprilesque  game  around 
the  house,  lashing  the  roof  with  the  long,  lithe 
arms  of  that  willow-tree,  rattling  the  window 
sash,  wrenching  that  sweet-brier  from  its  rustic 
trellis,  then  retreating  sullenly  to  the  clifls, 
hills,  woods  beyond  the  river.  Then  1  could 
hear  the  river's  dull  roarings. 

With  a  peculiar  sound,  like  treading  upon 
snow,  a  fire  burned  upon  the  hearth,  filling  the 
room  with  a  pleasant  warmth  and  dancing 
light.  Above  the  mantel  a  faint  shadow  ho- 
vered, a  clock  looking  down  through  it  as 
through  a  summer  twilight. 

The  river,  its  voice  rising  in  crescendo  from  a 
murmur  to  a  gloomy  clamor  as  the  capricious 
wind  and  rain  lulled  ;  the  room,  with  its  rustic 
appointments,  its  firelight  and  shadows,  seemed 
but  et  ceteras  to  one  object.  Firelight  shone 
upon  a  stripling's  face  near  the  chimney  jamb. 
It  was  a  peculiar  face,  sharp  in  outline,  viva- 
cious, sarcastic  in  expression.  Calvin  North — 
it  was  he— sat  npoif.a  stool,  his  arms  folded 
upon  his  breast,  looking  into  the  fire  ;  its  light 
glowed  into  his  brown  face,  and  into  his  eyes, 
large,  dark,  crafty,  alert,  and  restless.  Nei- 
ther choleric  hroodings  nor  vague  dreams  were 
indexed  upon  his  countenance.  He  looked 
like  one  who  was  weary  of  stagnation,  hungry 
for  excitement.  Whenever  the  rain  and  wind 
arose  to  a  bluster,  he  lifted  his  head  and  list- 
ened with  a  keen,  eager  relish,  as  though  he 
heard  in  the  tumult  a  prophecy  of  his  struggles 
with  the  gre.at  living  world.  Then,  when  the 
restless  wind  whisked  itself  away,  leaving  the 
rain  to  fall  monotonously,  and  the  trees  to  sway 
their  limbs  to  and  fro  gently,  his  chin  sank 
again  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fastened  again 
upon  the  fire,  and  he  mused,  evidently  with  a 
purpose. 

*'Like  waves, 

The  days,  the  years  weut  by." 

I  hummed  a  tune  as  I  stooped  over  the  spring 
with  a  water-pail  upon  my  arm.  I  can't  alfirm 
that  I  was  a  perfectly  disinterested  observer 
of  the  head  and  shoulders  I  saw  mirrored  in 
the  water.  1  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  pic- 
ture. I  confess  th.at  I,  Mary  Ford,  poor,  twenty 
years  old,  unmarried,  and  without,  perhaps, 
even  a  lover,  felt  a  twinge  of  chagrin  when  the 
facts  flaunted  themselves  so  unmistakably  be- 
fore me,  that  my  little  square  face  was  sun- 
burned to  a  gypsy  color,  my  lips  thin,  my  nose 
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grotesquely  small,  my  eyebrows  heavy,  black, 
and  straight,  my  foreliead  low  and  square,  my 
hair  dark,  massy,  and  curling  (I  detested  curls), 
and  my  hands,  though  small,  were  brown  and 
muscular,  not  "soft  and  white,"  the  favorite 
style  with  poets  and  lovers.  I  had  but  two 
good  features — a  pair  of  eyes  which  I  had  in- 
herited from  my  ill-starred  Italian  mother,  and 
a  set  of  teeth  which,  when  I  smiled,  made  one 
forget  that  my  lips  were  thin  and  purple — so 
Calvin  said. 

"Miss  Ford,  sorry  to  spoil  your  pretty  pic- 
ture, but  I  must  do  it,"  said  I,  with  a  mock- 
sigh  ;  then,  laughing,  I  dipped  my  pail  in  the 
spring.  A  laugh,  just  by  my  elbow,  startled 
me.  No  echo,  but  a  familiar,  distinct,  pointed 
— a  real  staccato  laugh. 

"Calvin  North  I"  I  exclaimed,  springing 
erect  and  facing  him,  "was  eave-dropping 
among  your  studies  at  college,  or  is  it  a  natural 
gift?" 

"  Neither,"  he  answered.  "  I  wanted  a  cool 
drink  of  water,  fresh  from  the  spring ;  I  came 
up  from  the  hayfield  for  it.  Am  I  to  blame 
because  I  found  Miss  Vanity  admiring  herself?" 

"  Maybe  I  was  looking  5t  the  catfish  you  put 
in  the  spring  last  night — how  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Am  I  deaf.  Miss  Vanity  ?" 

"  You  seemed  so  last  night.  Why  didn't 
you  answer  Alf.  when  he  asked  you  if  you  'd 
fish  with  him  down  by  the  bank  to-night  ?" 

"I  didn't  want  the  milk-sop  with  me,  "Calvin 
answered,  dipping  his  tin  cup  into  the  spring. 
"  lie  cackles  so  much,  he  frightens  every  fish 
from  my  hook." 

"From  his  own,  too  ?" 

"No,  the  lucky  dog  !  lie  pulled  out  three, 
last  evening,  before  I  got  even  a  nibble.  Mary, 
will  you  sit  real  still— not  laugh  once — if  I  '11 
take  you  with  me  this  evening  ?" 

"  Maybe  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"You  do." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  go,  Calvin.  I  don't 
fancy  keeping  my  lips  closed.  The  river  banks 
are  unhealthy,  anyhow,  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Mother  wouldn't  consent,  I  'm  certain." 
Mrs.  North  I  had  learned  to  call  mother. 

"  She  has  consented." 

"  Who  asked  her  ?" 

"I  did." 

"By  whose  authority  ?" 

"My  own,"  he  replied,  hanging  the  cup  upon 
a  nail  against  the  side  of  the  spring-house. 

"  C.xlvin  North,"  I  called  out,  laughing, 
"  where 's  your  gallantry?  Come  back  and 
carry  my  bucket ! ' ' 

"Bucket,  bucket,  you  buckeye — can't  you 


say  'pail'  ?"  said  he,  coming  back,  pretendit 
to  grumble. 

The  sun  was  setting,  giving  his  last  glano 
to  the  cathedral's  cross  which  towered  am 
glistened  above  tree-tops  and  house-tops  in  th 
east.  A  long  shadow,  made  by  the  high  rail 
road  embankment,  stretched  farther  and  farthi' 
across  our  meadow,  until  its  outline  dimme( 
and  faded — then  the  sun  was  down  ;  crimsoi 
and  purple  clouds  flaunted  in  the  west. 

New-mown    hay,   lying    in  windrows,  sen 
forth  an  alluring  fragrance  from  the  meadowjT 
"  I  '11  not  wait  for  Calvin,  he  can  overtake  m<| 
before  I  reach  the  culvert,"  I  said,  mentally,! 
as  I  stood  upon  our  hop-vine-covered  porticoJ 
tying  a  blue  gauze  veil  under  my  chin.     I  raij 
down  the  hill-side,  Bessy,  my  pet  kid,  bound-|^ 
ing   after  me    over  the  long   grass.     A  boarl 
ftntce  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  had  to  be  climbed  ; 
I  lifted  Bessy  over,  then  I  followed  her.     Wij 
ran  a  race  in  mad-cap  fashion  down  through 
the  meadow,  keeping  close  to  the  foot  of  tho 
embankment,  here  worn  by  washings  of  raini 
into  gullies,    and  overgrown  with  wild  crab-j 
trees    and   scrubby   sycamores,    whose   almosti 
naked  i;oots  seemed  clutching  for  life  into  thoi 
bank  of  earth  and  gravel. 

Here  Bessy's  goatish  nature  asserted  itself. 
I  heard  a  rattling  of  gravel,  and  behold  I  she 
was  half  way  up  the  bank  and  climbing  higher. 
"  Bessy,  Bessy  !"  I  called  out,  but  she  gave  me 
an  arch  look  and  a  toss  of  her  head  for  an  an- 
swer, and,  with  a  quick  flirt,  kept  on  climbing. 
I  tried  to  catch  the  little  imp,  but  the  gravel 
and  sand  gave  way  under  my  feet,  and  she  was  i 
already  at  the  summit,  trotting  along  over 
rails  and  ties.  So  I  kept  at  the  foot  of  the 
bank  until  we  reached  the  culvert. 

A  tail-race,  from  a  saw-mill,  poured  through 
the  culvert,  and  through  the  meadow,  diago- 
nally, severing  a  triangular  shred  of  land  from  , 
the  main  meadow.    I  liked  that  little  insulated  i 
nook,  with   the    river  flowing   by  its  western  , 
margin  ;   the  embankment   rising   against  the 
northwest,    and    overgrown,    from    rip-rap    to 
summit,  with  crimson-leaved  poison  ivy,  infant 
sycamores  and  thorns  ;  the  race  sweeping  along 
fringed  with  scrubby  willows  and  elder-bushes. 

I  wheedled  Bessy  to  my  arms,  and  waited  at 
the  culvert  for  Calvin.  In  his  shirt-sleeves  he 
came  down  slowly  through  the  meadow,  drag- 
ging his  flshing-pole  upon  the  ground,  and  car- 
rying his  bait  in  an  old,  battered,  spoutless 
colTee-pot.  How  noble  he  looked  to  my  preju- 
diced eyes  !  My  love  was  a  mantle  that  covered 
his  every  defect,  physical,  mental,  and  moral. 
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j    "  Mary,  did  you  see  that  sunset  ?"  lie  asked, 
M  he  drew  near. 
„•'  Yes,  wliat  now?" 

'    "  Of  what  did  you  think  while  you  watched 
tt»" 
'■  I  didn't  watch  it ;  I  merely  glanced  at  it." 
'■  Well,  of  what  did  you  think  the  while?" 
"  Nothing  high-tlown,  I  can  assnre  you.     I 
merely  wished  1  had  a  dress  the  color  of  that 
ipnrple  cloud." 

'    '' Marry  Alf.  Lane,  then.    Dress  yourself  np, 
male  popinj.ay,  and  be  a  happy  simpleton 
ur  days." 
Very  well ;  I  might  fare  worse.     What  are 
ances,  Calvin,  do  you  tliink  ?" 
letty  fair,  if  he  can't  get  Anna  Drake." 
' '  loriously  encouraging,  for  she  is  engaged 
0  I  I .  Careon.     Kow  how  much  do  you  suppose 
thirds'   would   bo  worth  ?     Let   me   see, 
s  Beechgrove,  and  Rockland,  both  such 
1  rms.  What  makes  you  look  so  preciously 

^  J  I  ?"  he  asked,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
baited  his  hook  with  a  worm.  "I  was 
Hot  aware  of  the  fact.  I  'm  sure  1  feel  quite  the 
:iontrary.  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon 
Wour  high-flown  hopes,  but  iu  assessing  Alf.'s 
■eal  estate  you  ought  to  have  added  this  farm, 
which,  when  father  died,  I  thought  mine." 
'■  Are  you  crazy — what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"I  mean,"  he  answered,  flirting  his  baited 
jiook  here  and  there,  through  the  water  in  the 
ace,  "that  Alfred  Lane,  Esq.,  following  the 
Uonorablo  example  of  his  lamented  generous 
jatlier,  has  given  me  warning  of  the  agreeable 
jjct  that  he  intends,  next  week,  to  close  the 
Mortgage  on  our  home — so, "  he  added,  smiling 
'0  hide  the  quivering  of  his  lips,  "if  nothing 
lappens  to  prevent,  we  shall  be  entirely  un- 
iurdened  of  the  disagreeable  incumbrance  of  a 
;,ome." 

i  '■  Oh,  Calvin,"  I  exclaimed,  weeping,  "it  is 
30  bad  I  We  have  struggled  so  hard.  lie  has 
0  mercy." 

"  We  needn't  to  have  expected  mercy  from 

ii'iM,"  he  said,  iu  a  passionate  tone.     "  It  is  not 

■I  the  Lane  blood  to  be  even  just.    For  five 

iears  the  interest  on  that  debt  has  been  eating 

p  our  earnings — and  the  debt  Incurred  by  in- 

orsing  for  his  swindling  brother,  that  villain, 

filliam  Lane — and  now  we  must  be  turned  out 

our  home.     Well,  better  now  than  five  years 

ence,  yet  for  mother's  sake  I  had  hoped" — 

ere  his  voice  faltered,  he   set  his  teeth  and 

rew  his  quivering  lips  together,  in  an  eflbrt  to 

3pe.ir  firm  and  unmoved. 

"And  is  there  no  hope?"  I  asked,  after  a 


pause,  during  which  he  had  subdued  Iiis  emo- 
tions of  grief,  and  I  had  stifled  my  soba. 

"  But  one,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ai\d  what  is  that  one  f"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Do  not  ask  uie  ;  I  must  not  speak  of  it  to 
you,"  he  replied,  turning  his  face  from  me,  as 
ho  drew  his  fishing  line  from  the  water — the 
hook  w.is  bare. 

I  was  silent.  My  heart  felt  a  stroke  that  was 
harder  to  endure  than  the  loss  of  home.  The 
hopes  that  I  had  been  cherishing  for  years  lay 
prostrate.  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  beautiful, 
hoideuish  Laura  Gilbert,  who,  with  that  pre- 
sumptuousness  which  is  tolerated  in  the  rich, 
but  scoffed  at  in  the  poor,  had,  by  looks  and 
actions,  proflered  herself,  her  gold,  and  her 
acres  to  him.  Hitherto  he  h.id  met  all  lier  ad- 
vancements with  indifl'erence,  but  now  I  saw 
that  his  hour  of  temptation  had  come,  her  hour 
of  triumph.  "  How  can  I  bear  it?"  my  heart 
groaned,  as  I  turned  away  from  him.  There, 
upon  the  hill-side,  was  the  home  which  had 
sheltered  me  for  ten  years,  the  vines  that  Calvin 
and  I  had  planted  wreathed  the  porch  and  win- 
dows, and  upon  the  door-step,  enjoying  the 
evening  air,  sat  Mrs.  North,  my  second  mother. 
Above  the  eastern  horizon  the  moon  loomed, 
round  and  crimson,  the  cathedral's  cross  clearly 
defined  upon  her  disk. 

Now,  not  ten  feet  from  me  stands  the  syca- 
more tree  under  which  Calvin  and  I  sat  that 
evening,  fishing.  It  is  the  same  at  the  foot 
of  which  he  had  found  me,  nearly  dead,  ten 
years  before.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
flecks  of  moonlight  were  scattered  among  the 
shadows  which  stretched,  long  and  dark,  from 
the  trees  standing  upon  the  brink  of  the  river. 
As  yet,  the  bank  around  us  was  silvered — the 
moon  had  not  risen  high  enough  for  the  branches 
above  to  shadow  us. 

We  said  but  little.  Calvin  sat  upon  a  bare 
root  of  the  tree,  baited  his  hook  anew  every 
five  minutes,  and  whisked  it  here  and  there 
through  the  water,  grumbling,  in  an  under- 
tone, because  the  fish  wouldn't  bite  ;  near  him, 
upon  a  low  stump,  I  sat  with  little  Bessy  in  my 
lap.  I  was  depressed  in  spirit,  my  blood  at  a 
feverish,  yet  dull  heat,  my  heart  staggering 
under  its  burden.  What  would  I  not  have 
given  to  have  recalled  the  hopes  of  yesterday  ! 
A  gulf  had  yawned  between  us,  severing  us 
forever,  burying  the  hopes  that  had  gilded  my 
future.  My  evil  nature  was  uppermost,  my 
heart  rebellious.  What  had  I  done  to  merit 
such  a  fate  ?  I  wished  that  I  had  never  been 
born.     I  longed  for  death. 
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To  my  heart  the  river's  voice  had  never  been 
merely  a  babble — an  unmeaning  sound — and 
that  night  it  seemed  wording  the  reproaches  of 
Conscience.  "Mary  Ford,"  it  said,  kissing  the 
shore  at  my  feet,  you  have  nursed  this  viper, 
this  love,  in  your  heart  until  it  has  instilled  its 
poisoned  charm  into  every  fibre  of  your  nature. 
If  it  has  brought  you  disappointment  and  pain, 
who  is  to  blame?  None,  but  your  own  weak 
self.  When  he  marries  you  will  be  blighted. 
Mrs.  North's  calm,  motherly  affection  will  not 
satisfy  you  ;  brotherly  love  will  not  be  the  limit 
of  your  cravings.  You  have  not  in  you  the 
timber  of  which  a  self-happy,  independent  wo- 
man can  be  constructed.  You  dolt,  half  your 
nature  will  be  dwarfed,  if  you  have  no  strong 
arm  to  which  you  may  cling." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  Show  me  the  right  path," 
my  heart  plead. 

"What  can  you  do?"  pursued  the  stern 
monitor.  "  In  future,  let  your  love  be  the  re- 
ward of  devotion  and  worth,  and  not  an  unasked 
for  offering.  Tear  this  vain  love  from  your 
heart." 

"  I  can't ;  it  is  useless  to  try,"  my  heart  re- 
plied. 

"You  can,  and  you  must.  Nothing  is  im- 
possible with  the  help  of  God." 

I  reproached  myself  for  my  weakness  of  spirit. 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  prayed. 
Yet  even  in  prayer  my  weak  nature  kept  rising. 
I  found  myself  pleading,  not  for  strength  to 
bear  without  murmuring  the  sufferings  that 
pressed  upon  me,  but  that  the  trial  might  be 
averted.  I  tried  in  vain  to  feel  submission  to 
Providence — and  my  heart  was  filled  with  shame 
and  remorse. 

Shadows  were  nestling  closely  around  the 
foot  of  the  sycamore  tree,  for  tlie  moon  had 
risen  high  above  the  top  of  the  dead  walnut, 
which  raised  its  bare  arms  aloft  over  the  small 
slender  trees  in  the  grove,  when  Calvin  and  I 
arose  to  return  to  the  house.  He  leaned  his 
fishing-pole  against  a  sycamore  limb,  and  re- 
moved Bessy  from  my  lap  to  his  arms.  I 
walked  by  his  side  ;  my  heart  was  heavy. 

"There  is  dew  upon  the  grass.  Are  your 
shoes  thin  ?"  Calvin  ask«d,  after  we  had  climbed 
over  this  stone  fence  into  the  meadow. 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

The  hay  was  fragrant ;  a  breeze  came  gently 
from  the  south  ;  the  moon  shone  clearly  ;  the 
river's  voice  was  low  and  soothing  ;  an  evening 
more  delightful  never  brooded  over  our  dear 
home.  I  felt  an  influence  saying,  "Peace,  be 
still, ' '  to  the  passions  that  were  surging  in  my 


heart ;  yet  my  sorrow  was  none  the  less  painfu 
for  its  sombre  stillness. 

Calvin  bared  his  head  to  the  night  air ;  h* 
appeared  excited  and  triumphant,  and  evei 
not  unhappy.  "  He  feels  none  of  the  pangi 
that  I  suffer,"  I  thought.  I  was  selfish  enougl 
to  wish  his  pain  equal  to  mine. 

When  we  reached  the  yard  fence,  he  releasee 
Bessy.  She  stamped  her  little  feet  nervousli 
when  she  found  that  the  grass  was  wet  witi 
dew ;  then  bounded  up  the  hillside  to  the  porch 

"  Wait  here  awhile,  Mary  ;  the  evening  is  s( 
pleasant,"  Calvin  remarked,  after  we  hac 
climbed  the  fence,  and  I  was  starting  toward: 
the  house.  I  turned  back,  and  we  stood  togc 
ther,  leaning  upon  the  fence.  A  whip-poor-wil 
sang  upon  the  willow  tree  near  us. 

"  Have  you  told  mother  yet  ?"  I  asked,  aftei 
a  pause. 

"Told  her  what?"  he  exclaimed.  He  was 
actually  smiling. 

"  Of  Alf.  Lane's  closing  the  mortgage." 

"  No ;  I  will  to-morrow.  I  needn't  dreaq 
telling  her,  though,  for  she  's  predicted  it  fci 
months,"  he  answered,  his  voice  growing  sad. 

We  were  silent  again.  The  whip-poor-wil! 
flew  to  the  topmost  branch  of  the  willow  tret 
and  sang ;  an  owl  hooted  in  one  of  the  burr- 
oaks  by  the  spring. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  at  length,  laying  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  "the  struggle  is  over." 

"Well,  so  be  it,  then,"  I  uttered,  resolutely 
calm  ;  but  my  heart  turned  faint  with  despair. 

"Well,  if  you  had  your  choice,  Mary,"  ha 
continued,  "which  would  you  do,  take  riches 
without  love,  or  '  love  in  a  cottage  ?' " 

"I  would  die,  Calvin  North,  before  I  'd  cru- 
cify my  heart  and  barter  myself  for  gold,"  I 
replied,  signifying  to  him  how  much  I  detested 
his  mercenary  intentions. 

"And  so  will  I,  Mary,"  he  said,  drawing  me 
to  his  heart.  I  wept  for  joy  at  the  sudden  birth 
from  the  darkness  of  despair  to  the  light  of  love, 
hope,  and  bliss. 

Eight  years  have  passed  ;  our  old,  dear  home 
is  our  own  again,  through  industry  and  the 
help  of  God. 


God  puts  the  excess  of  hope  in  one  man,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  a  medicine  to  the  man  who 
is  despondent. 

A  Max's  wit  is  a  part  of  himself ;  his  wealth 
or  his  poverty  is  part  of  his  fortune.  The  ono 
is  inherent  in  him,  the  other  is  appendant  to 
him. 


COLOR— IX  DRESS,  FURNITURE,  AND  GARDENING. 


WiTnorT  stopping  to  discuss  tlio  metaphysi- 

'  oal  doctrine  that  wo  know  nothing  of  the  forms 

of  liliiects  but  by  their  coloi-s,  it  is  very  certain 

:o  color  we  owe  mauy  of  our  purest  and 

enduring  pleasures.     Color  delights  both 

and  simple,  young  aud  old ;  it  is  one  of 

■  luxuries  that  the  poor  m.au  can  enjoy  as 

as  the  rich,  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 

ted;  though  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  better 

:o  appreciate  the  many  hues  of  Nature  aud 

o:  Art  in  the  highest  degree,  because  he  knows 

;  the  rules  upon  which  their  harmony  depends, 

tand  how  he  can  reproduce  them  at  will,  just  as 

■tlie  musician  can  recall  some  well-remembered 

■;  rules  of  the  art  of  color  are  easily  learned, 
(and  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend  can 
be  tested  by  a  few  simple  experiments  worked 
<out  by  the  cheapest  materials.  With  a  penny- 
( worth  of  mixed  wafers,  and  a  few  slips  of  co- 
,lored  ribbon  or  tinted  paper,  the  harmonies 
•and  the  discords  of  color  may  be  exemplified, 
;and  the  eye  trained  to  distinguish  accurately 
I  between  them.  The  slips  of  paper  should  be 
cut  into  squares  or  circles  of  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  by  fastening  wafers  on  them 
experiments  may  bo  multiplied  without  end. 
White  aud  black  paper  should  also  be  used,  as 
|w. '.'.  as  white  and  black  wafers.  When  white 
is  employed  it  wiU  be  of  advant.ige  some- 
. —  i  to  tint  the  paper  round  the  w.-ifer  with  its 
\coiiii>lantntani  color.  Colors,  or,  to  speak  more 
Icorrectly,  lights,  are  said  to  be  complementary 
Iwhen  two  of  them,  taken  in  certain  proportions, 
[produce  white.  This  cannot  be  done  by  means 
of  the  paints  used  by  artists,  for  causes  which 
jit  is  unnecessary  to  explain  here  ;  but  the  fact 
lis  true,  nevertheless.  Now  if,  rejecting  indigo, 
jwe  take  the  primitive  colors  of  the  rainbow,  we 
(get  a  scale  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
liefer  continually. 

Primitive.  Complemeniari/. 

Violet Yellow. 

Blue Orange. 

Green Red. 

Yellow Violet. 

Orange Blue. 

Ked        Green. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  three  primary 
colors  (red,  yellow,  and  blue)  which,  being 
mixed,  produce  pure  secondary  colors.  In  ex- 
periment.alizing  on  color,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
sit  with  the  back  to  the  light,  and  to  place  the 
paper  at  least  a  yard  from  the  eyes,  or  farther, 
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if  the  outline  of  the  w.-ifi-r  or  other  object  can 
be  seen  distinctly.  It  will  be  also  necessary  to 
look  steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  that  the  con- 
trasted colore  may  produce  their  full  effect  upon 
the  eye. 

In  dress,  as  well  .as  in  Nature,  colors  are 
rarely  seen  singly.  The  Quaker  costume  may 
seem  an  exception  to  the  first,  but  even  the 
aged  Qu.alceress  mixes  her  bulls  and  drabs.  A 
geutlemau's  evening  costume  is  about  the  near- 
est approach  to  uniformity,  and  (hat  is  a  pattern 
which  all  would  avoid  if  fashion  were  not  too 
strong  for  them. 

Confining  our  choice  to  two  colors,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  those  which  are  prettiest  apart 
do  not  always  combine  harmoniously,  as  mauve 
and  magenta.  Colors  are  something  like  those 
relations  who  agree  best  the  farther  they  live 
asunder — of  couree,  within  the  limits  of  reason. 
The  cause  of  this  agreement  in  colors  we  shall 
see  presently.  As  soon  as  you  bring  two  colors 
into  contact  they  lose  their  strongest  character- 
istics, and  become  modified.  Thus,  sulecting 
three  strips  of  ribbon  of  the  three  primitive  co- 
lors (red,  yellow,  .and  blue),  we  shall  find  that, 
if  we  place  them  iu  juxtaposition  with  other 
colors,  they  become  brighter  or  duller  according 
to  circumstances,  e.ach  color  having  a  tendency 
to  mouo)iolize  its  own  peculiar  hue  by  subtract- 
ing it  from  its  neighbor ;  like  the  monkeys  iu 
adjoining  cages  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  food  placed  iu  their  own 
trays,  seek  to  eat  their  neighbor's,  and  thus 
lose  some  of  their  own  portion. 
Red  +  Yellow. 

When  these  two  beautiful  colors  are  put  side 
by  side,  we  find  that  the  yellow  loses  some  of 
the  red  rays  that  enter  into  its  composition,  aud 
appears  bluish,  inclining  even  to  green ;  while 
the  red  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  yellow,  and  as- 
sumes a  purplish  tint. 

Red  +  Blue. 

In  this  case  the  red  parts  with  some  of  its 
blue,  and,  becoming  yellowish,  inclines  to  or- 
anye;  while  the  blue,  parting  with  some  of  its 
red,  appears  yellower,  and  inclines  to  green. 
Blue  +  Yellow. 

Ilere  the  blue  yields  up  some  of  its  yellow, 
and  appears  more  violet ;  while  the  yellow  loses 
its  blue,  and  thus  taking  up,  as  it  were,  more 
red,  inclines  to  orange.  If  you  put  each  of  these 
in  turn  upon  black  or  upon  white,  you  will  ol> 
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serve  a  similiar  modificatiou,  particularly  on 
the  edges. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  tliese  exemplifi- 
cations further,  as  whatever  colors  we  use  the 
effects  are  analogous.  Hence  we  derive  a  rule 
by  which  we  may  heighten  or  lower  the  effect 
of  every  color  without  touching  the  color  itself. 
Thus,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  complementary 
colors — say,  orange  and  blue — the  intensity  of 
each  is  increased  ;  but  if  two  kindred  colors, 
such  as  blue  and  green,  are  brought  together, 
the  effect  of  each  is  lowered. 

Offences  against  good  taste  in  color  are  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception  here,  partly  owing 
to  a  blind  submission  to  the  absolutism  of 
fashion,  partly  to  the  confidence  young  ladies 
feel  that  they  are  charming,  however  arrayed. 
It  was  an  old  monk  that  very  ungallantly  called 
woman  "an  animal  that  delights  in  finery." 
We  may  accept  the  definition  without  the  sneer, 
for  they  wear  this  "finery"  not  for  its  own 
Bake.  It  pleases,  or  ought  to  please,  both 
wearer  and  spectator  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that, 
in  order  to  give  the  utmost  pleasure — to  feather 
the  shafts  of  Beauty's  arrows — the  eye  must  be 
trained  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  great  truth 
that,  "  whatever  be  the  material,  tlie  colors  se- 
lected ought  to  charm  by  their  harmony,  not 
offend  by  their  discord."  The  lovely  face  ought 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  lovely  picture.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  notice  how  often  uncivilized  tastes  go 
right,  while  the  civilized  taste  as  perversely 
goes  wrong.  Miss  Quashee,  when  she  does  not 
ape  civilization,  adorns  her  black  skin  with 
feathers,  and  flowers,  and  shells,  and  colored 
fabrics  that  harmonize  admirably  with  them- 
selves and  with  the  tropical  scenery  among 
which  she  lives. 

Every  blonde  beanty  knows  instinctively  that 
blue  suits  her  better  than  any  other  color.  Tlie 
untaught  mother  wraps  her  infant  in  a  sky-blue 
cloak  and  hood.  Fair  young  ladies  are  very 
fond  of  wearing  rose-colored  ribbons  in  contact 
with  their  skin,  under  the  notion  that  it  height- 
ens their  complexion ;  and  so  it  does,  but  in  a 
way  they  do  not  anticipate,  their  skin  actually 
assuming  a  greenish  tint.  If  the  color  of  the 
skin  be  too  deep — too  rosy — a  deep  red  blanches 
it  by  contrast ;  a  light  green  will  increase  the 
redness,  and  a  dark  green  weaken  It.  Light 
against  light,  strong  against  strong,  deep  against 
deep,  is  about  the  best  rule  that  can  be  given. 
Miss  Quashee,  whom  we  saw  just  now  in  her 
native  costume,  sometimes  disfigures  herself 
with  a  white  satin  bonnet,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  darkness  of  her  complexion,  while  she  in 
reality  makes  it  appear  blacker  than  it  is :  a 


black  bonnet  would  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Black  may  be  worn  almost  equally  well  by 
blonde  and  brunette,  but  it  makes  tlie  colorless 
face  still  paler.  By  the  terms  "blonde"  and 
"brunette,"  which  are  used  to  express  two 
different  types  of  female  beauty,  we  would  be 
understood  to  mean,  1st,  women  with  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes  ;  and,  2d,  those  with  black  liair 
and  black  eyes — the  skins  of  each  being  more 
or  less  rosy.  There  is,  of  course,  an  infinite 
variety  of  these  types,  including  all  shades  of 
hair  and  complexion  ;  and  there  is  also  a  large 
number  of  young  ladies  on  the  border-land  be- 
tween both,  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  live 
upon  the  spoils  of  either.  The  blondes  sliould 
make  "analogy"  their  motto;  the  brunettes 
should  arm  themselves  for  conquest  under  the 
banner  of  "  contrast."  Sky-blue  in  blonde  hair, 
yellow  and  red,  or  deep  orange,  in  black  hair, 
m.ay  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  these  two  axi- 
oms. The  latter  colors,  in  particular,  tend  to 
produce  that  blue  which  in  the  raven's  wing  is 
so  much  admired.  Pale  green  (not  too  blue) 
may  be  advantageously  worn  as  dress  or  orn.a- 
ment  by  pale  complexions ;  but  woe  to  the 
young  lady  with  ruddy  cheeks,  and  highly- 
coraplexioned  bust  and  arms,  that  ventures 
upon  the  same  style,  as  she  is  likely  to  do, 
because  it  is  "so  becoming"  to  her  sister  blonde. 
Iler  red  will  become  opaque  and  brick-dusty ; 
and  the  brunette  will  suffer  in  a  similar  way. 
But  a  dark  green  ?  Yes,  the  contrast  may  be 
permitted.  But  .all  light  colors  do  not  suit  the 
blonde  type  ;  for,  if  you  put  yellow  ribbons  by 
the  side  of  a  fair  skin,  the  latter  becomes  whit- 
ish, producing  that  dull,  lifeless  tone  which 
seems  to  have  won  for  yellow  the  bad  distinction 
of  being  the  color  of  jealousy.  Joined  with 
light  blue— not  dark  blue,  or  violet,  or  poppy 
red — it  will  mak»  a  pleasant  mixture.  It  would 
best  be  left  to  dark  skins,  which  it  suits  ad- 
mirably, as  it  brings  up  the  roses  in  the  cheeks, 
and  abstracts  or  neutralizes  the  yellow. 

All  these  colors,  it  must  be  remembered, 
affect  only  that  portion  of  the  face  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  them.  Thus,  flowers 
inside  the  bonnet  affect  principally  the  forehead 
and  temples  ;  the  bust  and  neck  may  be  easily 
protected,  as  I  have  shown  above  ;  but  the  bare 
arm  is  quite  defenceless  against  unsuitable 
colors.  Violet  is  a  color  generally  to  be  avoided, 
because  it  has  the  effect  of  adding  yellow  to  the 
skin,  which  is  not  an  agreeable  addition  ;  but 
if  the  violet  does  not  come  into  immediate  con- 
tact witli  the  skin — being  separated,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  hair,  or  by  gray  or  yellow  fabrics 
of  any  kind — the  complexion  receives  no  taint. 


FEOM   MAY  TILL  NOVEMBER. 


BV    HISS    HART    DURPEB. 

(Concluded  from  page  269.) 


CHAPTER   X. 

I  WAS  at  Drayton.     It  was  a  full  month  since 

lAuiit  Relie,  abetted  in  the  arbitrary  proceeding 

Ity  tlie  truant  Thane,  had  taken  me,  without 

30  iiiucli  as  a  word  of  assent  on  my  part,  from 

iComfort'3  hospitable  rooms,  too  small  and  close, 

'.hey  said,  for  an  invalid.     A  full  month  since 

Thane,  lifting  me  by  main  strength  from  the 

'.sarriage,  had  placed  me  upon  the  sofa  in  Aunt 

ILyle's  pleasant  parlor,  in  the  light  of  her  be- 

'nignant  presence,  in  the  light  of  that  congenial 

ihome.     Body  and  soul  were  alike  feeble  and 

'shrunken ;  how  had  vigor  and  volume  stolen 

1 

lapon  them  in  that  atmosphere  of  intelligent, 

appreciating  affection  !  A  month  of  luxury  it 
ijiiad  been  to  me,  of  sheer  abandonment  to  pre- 
■jsent  sensation  ;  necessarily  so,  at  first,  while 
■aoriie  down  by  the  languor  of  fatigue,  added  to 
■i;he  lassitude  that  succeeded  my  recent  illness  ; 
lilter,  also,  I  had  permitted  myself  the  indul- 
Ijence,  accepting  freely,  and  with  silent  thauk- 
uluess,  the  lavish,  but  delicate  attendance, 
jestowed  upon  me  by  these  devoted  friends. 

But  this  afternoon  I  aroused  myself.  The 
imo  was  at  hand  when  indolence  and  self-in- 
jlulgence  must  be  laid  aside.  Rest  and  pleasant 
■[issociation  had  restored  to  me  somewhat  of  my 
ivonted  elasticity,  and  corresponding  effort  was 
jlemanded  at  my  hands. 

i  In  a  kind  of  instinctive  obedience  to  this 
iiewly  awakened  activity,  I  had  exchanged 
^ny  customary  seat,  my  aunt's  own  easy-chair, 
ifbich  she  liad  insisted  upon  yielding  to  me, 
lor  the  window  seat ;  where  I  sat,  upright,  with 
jixed,  but  vacant  gaze,  upon  the  busy  street, 
IT  rather,  upon  the  grave  wall  of  buildings 
(•pposite,  that  looked  chill  and  bare  enough  in 
i(he  November  light. 

I  pondered,  painfully,  the  change  which  I 
ontemplated  for  myself.  It  was  plainly  my 
uty  to  return  to  Moorville  and  pursue  my 
•Ian  of  self-maintenance.  In  the  letters  for- 
warded to  me  at  Drayton,  and  retained  for  a 
ime  on  account  of  my  extreme  weakness — 
:'tter3  from  Alice  and  Lawyer  Crofts — I  had 
Jund  no  reason  to  recede  from  my  resolution, 
.nd  more  than  this,  I  had  found  none  in  a 
?pentant  missive  that  came  to  me,  in  like 
lanner,  from  Ross :  in  which,  making  no 
enial  of  his  passion  for  Alice,  he  yet  durst 


intimate  his  willingness  to  consummate  the 
engagement  between  himself  and  me,  by  a 
speedy  union. 

Three  months  earlier,  I  might  have  writheil 
at  this  ;  not  less,  at  this,  did  my  womanhood 
spurn  the  ignoble  thought ;  but,  by  the  calm 
light  of  reason,  I  saw  in  it  only  a  natural 
effort  to  repair,  by  external  allegiance,  the  loss 
of  the  solely  acceptable  loyalty  of  the  heart. 

I  read  this  letter  with  emotion,  truly,  but, 
as  I  believe,  with  outward  composure,  and 
when  I  had  done  iiuietly  dropped  it  into  the 
grate,  in  the  presence  of  them  all.  It  was  the 
only  revelation  that  I  made  to  these  good 
friends,  of  my  changed  relations  with  Ross. 
By  some  means,  however,  recognition  had 
come  to  them  of  something  like  the  true  posi- 
tion of  my  affairs ;  as  I  was  more  especially 
conscious,  when,  after  a  time,  summoning 
bravery  to  meet  the  eyes  I  knew  to  be  not 
unobservant  of  my  act,  I  saw  Thane's  flam- 
ing glance  at  the  withered  scroll,  and  felt,  as 
well  as  saw,  their  indignant  fire,  not  witliout  a 
certain  sense  of  gratitude,  but  overborne  with 
painful  humiliation. 

The  dispatches  from  Robintou  gave  no  occa- 
sion for  a  change  in  my  plans.  I  saw  my  duty 
clearly ;  though,  as  I  scanned  my  feelings  iu 
regard  to  my  future,  I  was  scarce  satisfied  with 
myself.  This  little  renewal  of  affectionate  in- 
tercourse with  friends,  which,  properly,  ought 
to  have  strengthened  my  resolution,  so  hardly, 
but,  as  I  had  thought,  fully  attained,  of  recon- 
cilement, or  abandonment  to  whatever  phase 
of  life  Providence  should  appoint  me,  had,  on 
the  contrary,  perversely  acted  to  w,ake  anew 
rebellious  struggles.  The  poor,  frayed  moth 
expanded  in  the  sunshine,  and  panted  for  the 
old  breadth  of  wing. 

"A  fine  day  for  to-morrow!"  said  a  voice 
over  my  shoulder. 

It  was  unexpected,  yet  did  not  startle  me  ; 
and  I  but  went  on  in  the  same  line  of  thought, 
in  my  reply: — 

"To-morrow,  yes,  yon  must  t.\ke  me  back 
to  Moorville — to-morrow.  Thane." 

"Not  I!  I  could  never  see  by  what  right 
you  went  there  at  all — the  plague-spotted 
place  !" 

"  It 's  a  pleasant  place.  Thane." 
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"Be  it  so,  then.  We  shall  never  let  you  go 
back  there  to  lie  down  and  die,  with  never  a 
word  to  anybody." 

"  I  don't  go  back  to  die,  but  to  live — literally, 
to  live." 

"You  can  live  here." 

"No!" 

"  Why  not  ?" — looking  deliberately  into  my 
face. 

I  turned  my  head  away  iu  some  confusion. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  answer,  why  did 
I  not? — rather  than  say  as  I  did:  "Will  you 
go?" 

Thane  took  a  hasty  turn  across  the  room, 
and,  bending  upon  me,  as  he  returned,  a  smile, 
rather  strained  and  sickly,  said:  "Don't  ask 
a  man  to  cut  ofl"  his  right  hand  and  ])luck  out 
his  eye  more  than  once  in  his  life,  Avis." 

The  matter  of  tliese  words  surprised  me — the 
manner  more  ;  but  I  merely  returned,  playful- 
ly:  "I  'm  no  such  tyrant.  I  simply  ask  a  man 
to  use  his  eyes  and  hands  awhile  for  my  behoof. 
A  small  demand,  it  would  seem  ;  if  not — " 

"What,  if  not?" 

"  If  not,  I  had  better  take  the  cars."  My 
weak  nerves  had  made  a  public  conveyance 
nather  repugnant  to  me,  but  I  gathered  resolu- 
tion for  the  exigency. 

"Worse  and  worse  !  Are  we,  then,  so  very 
disagreeable  to  you  ?" 

"  On  tlie  contrary,  you  are  only  too  agreea- 
ble." 

I  said  this  in  all  simplicity,  observing  with 
inward  amazement  its  apparent  effect  upon  my 
listener,  who,  making  one  or  two  hasty  steps 
toward  me,  dropped  presently  very  colorless 
and  tremulous  into  a  chair  near  by. 

"  You  must  liold  me  for  a  heathen  or  worse, ' ' 
I  went  on,  "if  you  suppose  me  so  ungrateful 
and  unappreciating.  lint  I  have  no  notion  of 
going  ofl' into  arhapsody  of  gratitude  for  benefits 
for  which  I  could  surely  find  no  commensurate 
acknowledgment.  The  best  way  to  evince  my 
sense  of  the  kindness  of  you  all  is  not  to  draw 
upon  it  unreasonably.  Therefore,  as  you  liave 
strengthened  me  up  to  the  ability  to  do  so,  I 
hold  it  my  duty  to  provide  for  myself.  Tliat  is" 
— and  I  changed  suddenly  to  a  vein  of  sauciness, 
by  way  of  spice  to  this  rather  heavy  libation  to 
the  houseliold  divinities  at  Drayton.  "  What 
I  mean  is — that,  as  you  one  day  entered  Cora- 
fort's  house,  in  her  absence,  and  stole  away  her 
apprentice,  it  will  be  wise  for  you  to  re-enter 
and  replace  stolen  goods  before  her  return.  By 
the  by,  I  wonder  if  she  has  returned  ?  But 
Comfort  is  a  dear,  good  woman  !  She  '11  forgive 
you  when  I  tell  her  you  've  repented." 


"But  I've  not  repented." 

"  Ah,  I  believe  better  of  you  ;  you  can't  be 
so  thoroughly  reprob.ate  !" 

"You  speak  of  favors,  Avis;  show  your 
gratitude  by  according  me  one." 

"Most  willingly,  within  bounds  of  reason." 

"Then  content  yourself  witli  us  a  little 
longer — a  fortnight,  a  month  more." 

My  heart  assented  eagerly  ;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  a  sigli  was  the  expression  of  the  mixed 
sensations  that  possessed  me  as  I  called  up  my 
previous  ponderings  and  resolutions. 

"Is  it  so  hard  a  penance?"  Thane  asked, 
dryly. 

"Very  hard,  indeed;  the  longer  the  roots 
grow  and  the  deeper  they  are  imbedded,  the 
harder  it  becomes  to  pull  up  and  transplant." 

Thane  smiled,  a  little  more  genially,  as  I 
fancied.     "  But  you  promise  ?" 

"Yes — a  fortnight." 

"Then  we  will  go  to  tea,"  Thane  concluded, 
drawing  my  arm  within  his  own. 

I  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  I  had  done 
wisely,  but  the  way  iu  which  Thane  jjut  it — 
"  Show  your  gratitude  by  granting  me  a  favor" 
— had  made  refusal  decidedly  inconvenient, 
though  it  was,  indeed,  as  "I  said  to  myself,  but 
his  own  delicate  mode  of  doing  me  a  kindness. 
Doubtless,  seeing  neither  the  buoyancy  or  vigor 
that  he  had  formerly  known  in  me,  he  fancied 
a  longer  term  of  rest  and  nursing  needful  to 
restore  these.  I  was  not  over  sanguine  that- 
they  would  return  again  to  me,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  half  despondent 
tone,  I  found  myself,  as  the  days  passed,  drop- 
ping more  and  more  into  my  old  ways,  into 
the  self-oblivion  and  abandon  that  are  wont  to 
mark  healthfulness,  not  less  of  the  inner  than 
of  the  outer  man.  Self-forgetfulness  did  not,  of 
course,  favor  self-scrutiny  ;  but  the  change  was 
apparent  to  me  iu  many  ways — peihaps  most 
clearly  manifest  as  reflected  in  the  friendly 
countenances  around  me  ;  in  the  gentle  smiles 
of  Aunt  Lyle,  iu  the  mischievous,  teazing  hu- 
mor of  Aunt  Relie,  in  the  inspiring  approval  of 
Thane. 

Thane  had  not,  indeed,  altered  his  nature ; 
but  the  ready  ear,  the  brisk  response,  the  ap- 
preciating glance  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
recognize  and  foster  any  approach  to  gayety 
or  even  to  the  perverse,  rambling  chitchat  oi 
his  early  companion,  left  no  room  for  the  im- 
pression of  undue  taciturnity.  And  more  espe- 
cially now  that  singular  characteristic  of  Tliane, 
definable  only  as  an  irresistible  inspiration  to 
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I  demonstrativeness  in  me,  proved  tUe  very 
breath  of  life  to  my  torpid  energies.  The  zest 
with  which  I  renewed  my  association  with 
Thane  showed  well  tliat  I  had  missed  liim.  If 
tliere  were  needed  anything  farther  to  impress 
this  fact  upon  me,  it  was  afforded  by  the  few 
days  of  absence  that  occurred  near  the  close  of 
the  stipulated  fortuight. 

"  He  's  gone,"  said  Aunt  Relie,  one  morning, 
by  way  of  response  to  my  surprised  survey  of 
the  breakfast-table  spread  for  three  only. 

I  dropped  into  my  chair  with  a  vague  senSta- 
tion  of  uneasiness.  So  had  that  same  personage 
Tanished  away  once  before,  when  I  did  not  see 
1  him  again  for  months.  Aunt  Relie,  whether  or 
not  cognizant  of  the  thought,  put  it  into  words 
in  a  fashion  of  her  own  :  — 

"That  boy  Thane!  there's  no  depending 
upon  him.  I  thought  we  had  him  safely  enough 
for  the  present.  In  fact,  I  had  just  made  up 
my  mind  that  we  would  put  up  with  you.  Avis, 
the  remainder  of  our  days,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing him  with  us." 

'•  It  might  be  safe  first  to  learn  if  the  cross 
were  likely  to  secure  the  crown,"  I  suggested, 
flushing  a  little  under  her  arch  glances. 

"  Exactly  what  I  meant  to  do,  my  dear.  I 
was  to  broach  the  matter  this  very  day,  when, 
lo  !  the  will-o'-wisp  's — where  ?" 

"Thane  has  gone  to  B ,"  said  Aunt  Lyle, 

quietly  but  significantly. 

It  was  very  evident  what  occasion  Thane 

might  have  for  going  to  B .    He  had  waited 

only  for  release  from  some  pressing  eng-agemeuts 
in  order  that  he  might  in  person  conduct  nego- 
tiations relating  to  the  restoration  of  Cherry- 
wold.  I  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
adjustment  of  this  business.  Unless  the  feel- 
ings of  Ross  had  materially  changed,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  an  amicable  settlement ;  but  I  did 
not  like  to  think  of  these  two  persons  together 
in  any  way,  animated  as  they  were  by  mutual 
aversion.  I  wished  also  that  Thane  had  stayed 
at  home  just  those  few  days  of  grace  that  re- 
mained to  me. 

But,  with  whatever  secret  bodings  I  may 
I  have  regarded  this  meeting  of  the  negotiators, 
and  with  whatever  of  impatience  or  tedium 
I  may  have  awaited  the  result,  I  took  care  that 
my  clouds  should  not  gloom  the  peaceful  at- 
mosphere of  the  little  household — greater  care, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  during  the  first 
day  of  Thane's  absence.  Aunt  Lyle,  at  least, 
was  agitated  by  a  wistful  sort  of  discomposure, 
discernible  in  unwonted  nervous  movements, 
together  with  an  anxious  hovering  of  the  large 
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dark  eyes  about  myself,  as  if  they  thought 
thus  to  penetrate  the  true  poise  of  the  heart, 
that  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  halt,  if  not 
between  two  opinions,  yet,  between  two  per- 
sons, and  likely  to  incline,  with  greater  favor, 
to  the  latter  proprietor  of  the  disputed  pro- 
perty. 

Becoming  aware  of  this  scrutiny,  probably 
more  than  half  involuntary,  on  the  part  of  my 
aunt,  I  was  glad  to  realize  no  need  of  a  guard 
upon  my  feelings  and  movements,  having  been, 
.at  the  first,  so  eager  an  advocate  for  the  Grey- 
stone  claim,  as,  even  at  that  period  of  fullest 
.sympathy  with  Ross,  to  call  forth  from  him  a 
well  remembered  reproach  ;  and  if  anything 
in  loy  connection  with  the  affair  followed  me, 
in  those  three  days,  it  w'as  that  little  chance 
remark:  "I  believe,  indeed,  you  care  more  for 
him  than  for  myself!"  bringing  always  a  faint 
electric  twinge,  and  furnishing  the  text  for 
many  an  imiuisitorial  proceeding  against  the 
poor  heart  thus  arraigned.  It  might  be  nothing 
more  than  natural,  that  it  should  recur  in  vin- 
dication of  my  position  on  the  side  of  justice — 
but  why  the  foolish,  obsolete  charge  should 
haunt  me  so  pertinaciously,  just  at  this  time, 
I  leave  to  the  acumen  of  inquisitors  more  suc- 
cessful than  myself. 

Another  problem  also — why,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Thane's  expected  arrival,  having 
passed  the  time  of  his  absence  in  nervous 
eagerness  for  his  return,  I  deliberately  donned 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  sallied  forth  for  .an 
airing — which  I  was  now  able  to  seek  on  plea- 
s.ant,  sunshiny  days,  perversely  seeking  it, 
this  day,  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the 
one  that  would  have  brought  to  me  an  earlier 
meeting  with  the  traveller.  I  put  the  said  pro- 
position to  myself,  seriously,  when  I  had 
advaneed  a  few  yards  on  my  course,  and  an- 
swered it,  in  an  olT-hand,  illogical  kind  of  w.ay, 
to  the  effect,  th.at  it  would  probably  be  satis- 
factory to  Thane  and  his  mother  to  discuss 
their  affairs  ille-d-tHe. 

The  route  chosen  had  become  a  familiar  one 
to  me,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  compara- 
tive retirement,  leading,  as  it  did,  through  an 
unfrequented  street ;  where  quiet  homes,  no 
longer  mere  packed  lodgings  and  refectories, 
maintained  a  respectful  distance  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  one  prominent  edifice,  a 
church  built  of  stone,  and  of  Gothic  aspiration, 
that  served  to  give  character  to  this  otherwise 
tame  passage  to  the  open  country ;  whose  most 
attractive  feature  was  found  in  a  picturesque 
basin,  the  head  waters  of  the  rushing  current, 
that  had  been  the  grand  impetus  to  the  growth, 
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as  it  still  oontiniied  to  be  the  generous  resource 
for  the  prosperity  of  Drayton. 

Toward  this  pond,  purling  clieerily  within 
its  fringe  of  copse,  brown  and  sere  in  late 
November,  I  trod  my  way  thoughtfully,  yet 
not  unmindful  of  the  sweet  influences  of  a 
sunny  sky,  and  a  mild,  still  atmosphere,  for  it 
was  one  of  those  rare  days,  that  chance  upon 
the  bleak  autumn,  a  hazy,  bland  reflex  of  the 
southward  borne  summer,  thoughtfully,  but 
not  now  despondently ;  so,  already,  had  the 
happy  round  of  friendly  association,  the  re- 
turning elasticity  of  health,  penetrated  to  the 
secret  lairs  of  unrest  and  melancholy. 

My  effort  to  dispel  anxiety,  and  diffuse 
cheerfulness,  during  Thane's  absence,  had 
brought  advantage  to  myself,  not  less  than  to 
my  companions.  In  emphatic  commendation 
of  the  accession  of  sprightliuess.  Aunt  Relie, 
to  her  former  resolution,  of  holding  me  as  a 
pledge  for  Thane,  instituted  an  amendment, 
by  virtue  of  which,  I  was  to  bo  detained  for 
my  own  agreeableness.  It  may  look  to  be  of 
small  account,  but,  from  even  this  little  social 
achievement,  I  gathered  inspiration. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  premised  that  the  defec- 
tion of  Koss,  especially  adapted,  as  it  would 
.appear,  to  establish  in  my  mind,  distrust  of 
others — had  acted  no  less  unhappily  to  arouse 
or  intensify  distrust  of  self— at  least  in  the 
one  choice  quality  of  securing  truthful  and 
enduring  regard,  sunshine  and  sun-warmth  to 
the  otherwise  polar  gloom  of  the  heart,  it  may 
•well  be  evident,  how,  through  the  medium  of 
unsought,  disinterested  kindness,  sustained 
and  aided  moreover  by  the  groundwork  of  pre- 
vious reflection  and  resolution,  there  may  have 
arisen  upon  my  recent  illness  a  doubly  curative 
process,  an  influx  of  genuine  healthful  vitality 
into  my  spiritual  as  into  my  pliysioal  being. 

Whether  or  not  this  view  comprises  all  the 
influences  potent  for  the  change,  it  is  certain 
that  when,  now,  I  again  found  myself  looking 
forward  to  my  duties  at  Moorville,  my  thoughts 
no  longer  ran,  as  heretofore,  in  hopelessly  tur- 
bid channels,  but  had  caught  some  rills  from 
a  purer  fount,  upon  which  light  from  the  inner 
glory  brooded  softly,  as  the  violet  sky  over  the 
limpid  mere. 

The  sun,  with  nether  rim  on  the  edge  of  the 
distant  hills,  shone  through  the  vista  of  the 
street  as  I  re-entered  it,  mellowing  the  accus- 
tomed glare  from  the  rows  of  white  liouses, 
pranking  windows,  and  door-knobs,  and  sign- 
boards, in  pomp  of  golden  sheen  ;  waking 
even  a  reluctant  blush  upon  the  church  win- 
dows, retiring,  as  it  were  consciously,  within 


their  deep,  granite  settings.  I  had  a  liking 
for  this  church.  Not  that  its  proportions  were 
conceived  with  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
comeliness — this  may,  or  may  not  have  been 
the  case,  I  am  no  judge — but  it  had  upon  me  a 
certain  impressive  power,  that  I  believe  per- 
tains, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  every 
structure  of  massive  stone,  and  always,  in 
passing,  I  choose  the  side  opposite,  pausing, 
half-iuvoluntarily,  to  take  my  fill  of  the  living 
beauty  that  can  thus  be  made  to  inform  the 
dead  rook. 

Following  this  habit,  I  stood  in  my  customary 
contemplative  .attitude,  immindful  of  the  tran- 
sient wonder  of  tripping  school  maidens  and 
tricksy  manikins,  but  turning  my  eyes  quickly, 
at  last,  when  there  came  the  sound  of  a  more 
measured  tread,  as  I  fancied,  a  familiar  tread, 
bringing  always  nearer  that  erect  figure ; 
surely,  I  could  not  mistake,  the  manly  mien, 
the  shapely  head,  the  rather  thin  features, 
animated  by  those  intense,  blackish-gr.ay  eyes  ; 
it  could  be  none  other;  there  stood  before  me. 
Thane,  with  those  same  expressive  eyes  wan- 
dering over  me  for  an  instant,  the  more  fully 
to  take  in  my  position. 

"Are  you  studying  for  a  sketch.  Avis,  that 
you  must  needs  run  away  this  evening,  and 
make  me  come  all  this  w.ay  to  find  you  ?"  was 
the  greeting  that  accomp.anied  the  firm  cLisp 
of  the  hand,  which  drew  mine  at  once  within 
his  arm. 

"  Eiin  away  !  who  ran  first,  and  for  three 
whole  days  ?" 

"  Ah,  your  humble  servant  I  Did  /  rniz  mro!j  ? 
I  did  not  know  it.  But  where  have  you  been  ? 
You  are  tired.     Yon  've  walked  too  far  !" 

I  did  not  wonder  at  this  series  of  exclama- 
tions ;  but  I  did  wonder  at  the  tremor  in  myself 
that  called  them  forth. 

"You  must  rest  before  we  go  farther  ;  that 
is  plain — somewhere,  here,  on  these  steps  !" 

"So  retired,  and  sheltered,  I  suppose," 
laughing.  "No,  I  am  not  fatigued."  But  I 
must  have  been,  certainly. 

"  Lot  us  go  on,"  I  urged;  "I  shall  be  better, 
presently." 

"  Then  wewill  goon,  presently."  And  Thane 
persisting,  led  the  w.ay  up  the  steps,  and  placed 
himself  beside  me  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  within  the  deep  embrasure,  where,  if 
not  quite  hidden,  we  were  effectually  screened 
from  observation. 

"  And  so  I  ran  away?"  Thane  began,  when 

we  were  well  seated.     "I  went  to   B , 

Avis." 

"  Yes  ;  Aunt  Lyle  told  me." 
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I    "Ave?    She  told  you  my  errand,  then  ?" 

■  i) ;  but  I  guessed  it." 

0  secure  Cherrywold  f     Well — " 
*   I  waited  gravely  for  the  unfolding. 

'    "  No  curiosity  !  that  is  not  like  you,  Avis. 
But  Clierrywold  is  safe  once  more." 
'■  I  am  very,  very  glad,  Thane  I" 

nd  we  are  all  to  go  back  there.  Avis," 
isiziug  the  all,  and  passing  an  arm  about 

■  <  draw  me  nearer  to  himself. 

■■    ••  We  are  (i// to  go  back,  "he  repeated,  "when 
•he  trres  bloom  again,  and  the  robins  come  out 

1  swamps.     I  ran  down  there  for  a  day, 

■  I  was  at  Rohintou,  to  see  that  all  was 

I     •■  You  went  to  Eobinton  ?" 

.OS." 

o  Ueath  Place?" 

■■  Vos." 

•■  And  whom  did  you  see  there  ?" 

"  I  saw  there  Mrs.  Heath  and  Mrs.  Lowe, 
md — "  A  pause  ensued,  in  which,  finding  my 
abored  breathing  a  little  too  prominent,  I  cut 
t  oiT  by  the  venture — 

"And  Mr.  Sands?" 

'Yes;   he  was  not,  as  I  had  supposed,  at 
3 ." 


'•  lie  was  friendly,  Thane,  of  course  ?" 

' '  Friendlii .'"  a  faint  hollow  laugh  accompanied 
he  exclamation. 

That  is — I  mean,  he  did  not  demur  to  the 
ividence  you  produced.  What  did  he  say  to 
t?" 

He  said,  '  It  icas  a  pity  it  came  so  late ."  As 
f  I  had  not  felt  that  keenly  enough  !" 

"Too  late!"  I  murmured.  "  That  *oo /a<e  is 
lis  evil  genius,  Thane.  Things  are  always  too 
nte  tor  him,  or  he  is  too  carli/  for  them."  I  re- 
)ented  tlie  hasty  words,  quickly,  when  my 
ompanion  took  them  up  with  so  much  heat. 

"Too  late  or  too  earli/!  It  is  well  said,  the 
hallow,  false — " 

I  laid  my  hand  deprecatingly  upon  the 
lenclied  hand  that  enforced  these  epithets. 

"  People  are  often  truest,  in  the  best  sense  of 
|he  word,  when  they  appear  most  faithless." 

Involuntarily  I  screeneil  my  eyes  fromThane's 
Inarching  gaze  as  he  ejaculated  with  apparently 
'.aiufal  hesitancy — 
\  "  Y'ou  do  not  care  for  him?   Not  noif,  surely  ?" 

II  said  nothing. 
"Avis!" 
The  arm  that  had  continued  to  hold  me  fell 
owly  away. 

I  "Avis  !  Avis  !"  with  reproachful  vehemence. 
j  I  felt  relief  that  I  saw  my  way  clearly  at  last, 
jd,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  began  deliberately. 


"  Yes  :  I  care  for  him." 

The  falling  arm  quite  withdrawn,  was  folded 
tightly  with  its  fellow  across  the  chest,  panting 
visibly  ;  and,  as  the  favoring  light  fell  upon  the 
now  erect  figure,  it  revealed  to  me  the  contorted 
lineaments  that  in  all  my  association  with 
Thane,  I  had  remarked  but  once  before.  Were 
the  loss  and  the  recovery  of  an  estate  one  and 
the  same  thing  ? 

"I  am  sure  I  core  for  him,  "I  resumed,  looking 
frankly  while  I  spoke,  into  the  eyes  that  were 
almost  fierce,  "  but  onli/  as  the  prospective  hus- 
band of  Alice." 

The  knitted  brows  relaxed,  the  grieved  stern- 
ness yielded,  as  Thane  interrogated,  but  just 
.ibove  a  whisper — 

"  That  is  a//,  Avis  ?" 

"That  is  all." 

A  little  girl,  skipping  down  the  street,  peered 
curiously,  for  an  instant,  into  the  shadowed 
niche. 

"We  had  better  go  home  now,"  I  suggested. 

"Not  yet!"  And  the  speaker  found  his 
former  seat,  going  on,  as  he  did  so,  with  rapid 
earnestness.  "Avis,  that  man  is  my  enemy  I 
he  has  never  been  anything  else;  constitutional 
with  him,  I  believe  ;  let  it  pass.  Only  this" — 
and  a  hand  closed  over  mine,  while  the  utter- 
ance grew  so  husky  that  I  caught  it  almost 
painfully— "  he  robbed  me  !  of  house  and  land  ! 
I  might  have  forgiven  him  that,  but  not  content 
with  the  shell  he  took  also  the  kernel,  despoiled 
me  of  all  that  made  life  comely  or  endurable, 
my  enjoyment  in  the  present,  my  hope  for  the 
future  !  Avis,  these  have  come  back  to  me ! 
Have  they?" 

I  sat  still  and  breathless,  thinking  not  so 
much  of  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  words, 
as  making  from  them  a  key  to  the  i)ast,  over 
which  my  mind  wandered,  gathering  up  a 
wealth  of  love  too  long  locked  to  my  blinded 
senses.     Thane  broke  the  pause. 

"Why  are  yon  so  still.  Avis?  Have  you  no 
word  for  me — not  one  ! " 

"What  can  I  say  ?"  I  asked,  as  half  wakened 
from  a  sort  of  helpless  bewilderment. 

"  What  you  will,  or  must,  Avis,  but  some- 
thing!" 

"  Well,  then,  my  good  Thane,  do  I  under- 
stand you  ?     I  am  not  quite  sure." 

"But  you  must  be  sure.  I  ask  yon  to  be 
my  wife,  Avis,  to  say  that  yon  love  me  as  I  do 
yon — as  I  have,  all  these  years  that  wo  liavo 
walked  and  talked  together,  thought  together, 
would  that  I  could  add,  felt  together  !" 

I  brushed  my  hand  over  my  eyes,  dimmed 
by  other  than  the  gathering  twilight. 
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"  Is  this  so,  really  so,  Thane  1" 

Tile  response,  oral,  was  but  faintly  audible  ; 
but  Thaue  added — 

"  Really  and  truly.     And  you,  Avis  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  thank  you  !" 

"Not  the  word,"  shaking  his  head  with  an 
air  of  dissatisfaction,  half  playful,  half  serious. 

"  And  I  need  you,  Thane  !" 

"Not  qiiile  right" — the  closing  lips,  never- 
theless, signed  upon  mine  a  moiety  of  approval. 

"  I  have  needed  you,  always,  I  think,  though 
I  did  but  half  know  it.     Will  that  do  ?" 

"Better,  much  better!  once  more,  please! 
I  am  waiting,  listening" — 

"Ah,  then,  just  to  content  you,  Thane;  I 
am  tolerably  persuaded  that" — the  ear  intent 
came  very  near  the  pausing  lips — "that  I" — 

"  Love,"  prompted  Thane. 

"Yes,  love  you !" 

"  That  will  do" — followed  by  a  double  posi- 
tion of  arms,  together  with  something  very  like 
a  summing  up  of  the  oral  units  aforesaid  ;  and 
"  We  may  go  home  now." 

We  walked  homeward :  I,  tenderly  and  heed- 
fully  upborne  by  the  m.inly  vigor  of  Thane, 
thenceforward,  through  many  days,  as  I  hoped, 
to  be  my  guard  and  guide.  Not  the  less  grateful 
was  the  sense  of  secure  repose  that  came  to  me 
then — not  the  less  dear  that  I  had  been  left  for 
a  time  to  walk,  solitary,  upon  darkling  shores. 

"  I  fear  Aunt  Relie's  tea  has  waited,"  Thane 
said,  as  we  stepped  through  the  gate. 

"Aunt  Relie,  and  Aunt  Matty,  what  will  they 
say  ?"  I  mused,  half  aloud. 

A  few  chrysanthemums,  the  last  of  the  sea- 
son, still  brightened  Aunt  Relie's  little  flower- 
pot. Thane  broke  their  stems,  smilingly,  say- 
ing, as  he  handed  them  to  me  and  pointed 
successively  to  the  colors — 

"  You  remember.  Avis  !  '  Chrysanthemum, 
red — so,  so.     Chrysanthemum,  white,  etc'  " 

I  took  the  proifered  flowers  and  carried  them 
to  my  lips,  laughingly,  though  my  eyes  were  a 
bit  humid.  So,  also,  I  think  were  Aunt  Lyle's 
when,  a  little  later.  Thane  placed  my  hand  in 
hers,  with  the  significant  remark — 

"Avis  will  go  to  Cherry  wold  with  ais. 
mother !" 

"  I  said  it,  and  I  knew  it !"  cried  Aunt  Relie, 
holding  me  very  fast ;  "you  '11  not  go  to  Moor- 
ville  !" 

But  I  did  go  to  Moorville,  nevertheless,  where 
I  dutifully  cut  and  sewed  Comfort's  de  laiae, 
under  her  enthusiastic  supervision,  listening 
the  while  to  her  merry  account  of  the  haps  and 
mishaps  of  travel,  well  interlarded  with  regrets 
that  I  had  not  consented  to  share  them,  or  to 


take  her  place,  instead  of  taking  the  fever, 
which  she  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  to  have 
been  a  judgment  upon  me  for  my  obstinacy ; 
and  then,  the  gown  duly  completed,  proceeded 
to  unfold  my  latest  programme  for  the  future  ; 
shielding  myself,  as  I  might,  from  the  conse- 
quence of  this  mischievous  freak  of  delay,  a 
good-natured  scolding,  which,  however,  the 
warm-hearted  seamstress  generously  crowned 
with  a  promise  to  get  up  for  me  a  bridal  ward- 
robe lit  for  a  duchess. 

It  was  after  my  arrival  at  Moorville  that  a 
letter  from  Alice  came  to  me  ;  full  of  the  intense 
ardor  natural  to  her  novel  position,  and  penned 
with  characteristic  ingenuousness  : — 

Deak,  dear  Avis :  You  tell  me  you  have  been 
111 ;  I  am  so  sorry  I  Why  did  not  you  let  mo 
know,  that  I  might  have  come  to  nurse  you  .' 
I  am  glad  Aunt  Relie  took  you  home  with  her 
at  last ;  it  was  so  naughty  of  you  to  go  away 
to  Jloorville,  when  all  the  time  we  thought  you 
with  them.  And  then  to  be  ill,  all  alone  I  I 
think  I  should  have  died  of  fright ;  but  I  am 
such  a  poor  chicken,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  bo 
like  you  in  anything — so  good  and  noble  1  And 
this  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  do  wrong  iu 
writing  it,  as  I  know  you  have  forgiven  me  all 
the  other  wrong  doing.  I  could  not  bear  you 
should  learn  it  first  from  that  careless,  meddle- 
some Mrs.  Grundy.  I  am  to  be  married  at 
Christmas  to — Mr.  Ross  Sands.  It  seems  so 
strange  to  me  to  think  of  it !  But  you  must 
know  I  think  more  of  him  than  all  the  world 
beside,  except,  of  course,  you  and  mamma  !  I 
want  you  to  come  to  the  wedding.  I  want  you 
to  come  home  now.     Do  come.     And  tlien,  I 

want  you  to  go  and  live  with  us  at  B .    It 

will  be  so  nice,  and  we  will  make  it  right  pleas- 
ant for  you  ;  I  know  we  can. 

Oh,  we  are  all  to  be  so  happy  !  Only,  I  must 
whisper  to  you,  softly,  how  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Hoard,  whom  you  did  not  quite  like,  I  remem- 
ber, and  whom  I  cannot  help  thinking  very 
queer,  has  taken  to  being  wonderfully  useful 
and  polite  to  mamma  ;  so  that  I,  and  Ross  too, 
have  a  surmise,  that  he  will  get  beforehand 
with  us,  and  we,  therefore,  not  be  able  to  per- 
suade her  to  live  with  us.  Won't  that  be  too 
bad  !  What  could  I  do  without  her  !  But  I  don't 
mean  to  think  of  it  at  all,  only  I  felt  as  though  I 
must  relieve  my  mind  to  you. 

Do  write,  and  say  you  will  come  soon.  I 
have  such  a  mountain  of  things  to  tell  you. 
Mamma  sends  love,  and  I,  too. 

Always  your  loving         Sister  Elsie. 
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'  My  brerxth  came  a  little  more  quickly  and 
udibly  tliau  usual  while  I  perused  this  letter; 

ad  au  iuvoluutary  uh  !  escaped  me  at  the  allu- 
on  to  our  shrewd  neighbor  Hoard ;  but — Did 
go  to  the  wedding  ? 

^  No.     I  preferred  to  postpone  my  experience 

Idings  till,  one  day,  when  the  months  of 

ere  gone  ;  when  Comfort  had  toiled  and 

\   over  the   promised   trousseau,  to  her 

s  content ;  when,  moreover,  Cherry  wold 

as  gleaming  in  nuptial  white,  and  glad  with 

le  epithalamy  of  robins  and  bluebirds  ;  and 

eall,  in  the  prophetic  words  of  Hannah,  "came 

ilive  there  together." 

And  if  to  this  day,  upon  convenient  occasions, 
le  same  damsel  of  dogmatic  tendencies  is 
ont  to  asseverate  that  "  Greystoue  place  ain't 
eath  Place,  anyhow!"  she  seldom  fails  to 
»mper  the  otherwise  derogatory  averment,  by 
'jDcluding:   ** 'Tis  a  snug  farm,  though;  and 

^r  all  that 's  come  'u'  gone,  I  reckon  some  folks 
ike  *3  much  comfort 's  they  ever  did  !'* 


EIIOLD   THE   LION   OF   THE   TRIBE   OF 
JUDAII,    THE    ROOT   OF   DAVID    HATH 
^•PRKVAILED.— Tier.  v.  5. 

)0E  forth  from  the  battlement,  watchmen  of  Zion  I 

Lit'k  forth  to  yoa  bill,  oa  whose  summit  afar, 

I'eatli  tho  Jeep  cluuds  of  terror  that  round  it  are  lying, 

The  hosts  of  the  mighty  are  gathered  for  war. 

aero  waged  is  that  halile,  predicted  for  ages, 

AH  heaven  for  its  witness,  all  earth  for  its  prize  ; 

say,  'mid  tbe  gloom  where  that  dread  conilict  rages, 

D<jL'3.ihe  ensign  of  Jesse  stiU  waro  to  the  skies? 

ling-,  prophets,  and  priests,  from  yon  heaven  bending 

I        over, 

SCa^e  breathle!:»ily  downward,  intent  on  the  fight ; 

Ind  poised  on  bright  pinions,  the  cherubim  hover 

if'^id  the  gloom  that  o'ershadows  that  cross-crested 
height, 

od  the  tombs  bursting  wide,  and  the  temple  vail  rend- 
ing. 

;Pr.icl:iim  what  deep  awe  is  investing  tbe  day  ; 

I  w.itchraea!  look  ftTlh — while  his  people  defending, 

lUuw  fureth  our  prince  *mid  the  fierce  closing  fray? 

IZi  tn  !  thy  captatn,  thongh  bleeding  and  woocdcd, 

St:il  bears  him  ^et'eue  'mid  the  press  of  his  foes ; 
^3d  the  standard  of  Jesse,  though  fiercely  surrounded, 

iSi.U  iloAtd  o'er  the  battle,  i^ublimo  as  it  rose! 

ark!    heurd  yoa  that  shout?    See,  the  darkness  i^ 

I        clean  Dg, 

Aod  tbo  light  barsts  again  that  was  shadowed  with 
gloom  ; 

id  l.>,  through  the  fast  flying  shades  they  are  bearing 

The  CoD^ueror  down  from  the  cross  to  the  tomb. 

jpeans  of  victory  joyfully  hail  him, 
As  d.iwn  from  the  red  field  he's  breathlessly  borne, 
It  ili'i  race  ho  has  ransomed  all  blindly  assail  him 
With  dark  frowns  of  vengeance,  with  loud  cries  of 
scora. 


Fale,  i>ale,  Is  bis  brow,  and  the  wrath  of  the  foeman 
Has  marked  his  bright  visage  with  many  a  Kcar  ; 

Yet  the  shield  of  tho  Spartan,  the  car  of  tho  Roman, 
Ne'er  bore  such  a  victor  'mid  shonts  from  the  war. 

'*  "lis  finished  I"    Seo  Justice,  her  terrors  foregoing, 

Retires  from  the  field  at  that  conquering  word; 
She  has  seen  tho  rich  blood  of  tho  sacrifice  flowiug. 

And  cancelled  the  sentence  and  fiung  down  the  sword. 
And  lo,  on  tho  brow  of  yon  hoaveu  fast  clearing, 

The  symbol  of  safety  ret^pleudently  shone, 
Where  tho  augel  of  mercy  in  beauty  appearing, 

Uer  emerald  rainbow  fiings  bright  round  the  throne. 

Descend  from  the  field  of  thy  fame,  Jndah's  lion  ! 
When  the  standards  of  earth  shall  in  darkness  be 

furled, 
Tby  name  shall  inherit  the  praises  of  Zion, 

And  the  flag  of  thy  triumph  shall  wave  o'er  the  world. 
'Bove  tbe  front  ranks  of  faith  shall  it  flutter  undaunted 
O'er  the  brown  torrid  tracts,  o'er  the  whito  Arctic 
snows ; 
And  wherever  that  all-conquering  banner  is  planted, 
The  glad  singing  desert  shall  bloom  like  the  rose. 

'Twill  wavo  'mid  the  gloom  where  the  prisoner  is  sigh- 
ing, 
And  the  pale,  drooping  captive  shall  bound  from  his 
chain ; 
'Twill  wave  o'er  the  couch  where  the  weary  is  dying, 
Aud  the  dim  eye  shall  brighten  'mid  darkness  and 
pain. 
'Xoath  ita  fold  shall  the  gathering  nations  assemble, 
And  the  darkness  shall  flee,  aud  the  crebc«;ut  grow 
pale, 
And  Baal  shall  how  prostrate,  and  Ncbo  shall  tremble 
When  that  conquering  flag  flings  its  folds  to  the  gale. 


AUTUMN  WINDS. 

BT    IfETTIE    LEE   CRAKDALL. 

TnE  autumn  winds  are  sighing 

Around  our  homo  to-night ; 
They  tell  me  that  my  weary  eyes 

Will  never  see  the  morning  light; 
They  murmur  softly,  mother  dear, 

That  I  am  dying  now— 
Yet  shed  for  me  no  bitter  tear — 

Dear  mother,  list,  they  whisper  now, 
These  winds  around  me  sighing, 

That  softly  fau  my  fevered  brow. 

They  tell  me  I  um  dyiu^'  now — 

Sweetest  mother,  hearest  ihou  ? 
They  tell  me  I  am  dying. 

But  other  tones  are  whispering. 
More  thrilling  and  more  sweet — 

They  say  they  *11  bear  me  gently  on 
My  heavenly  home  to  greet ; 

And  when  mine  eyelids  close  at  last 
And  hushed  is  this  faint  breath, 

They  *11  bear  me,  with  their  shcU'ring  wings, 
Through  the  dark  gates  of  death. 

Sweet  angels  light  this  darkened  room, 
I  see  them  floating  o'er  me  now, 
I  feel  their  soft  wings  fan  my  brow. 

As  they  whisper,  "Thou  art  welcome  home!" 

They  whisper,  "  Thou  art  welcome  1" 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  AUNT  MAiiY'S  LIFE. 


3Y    M.     H.    D. 


"Mother,  was  Aunt  Mary  always  so  quiet 
and  lovable  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  folded  up  my  work 
preparatory  to  our  usual  evening  chat.  A  sor- 
rowful look  passed  over  my  mother's  face,  and 
she  soberly  rejilied  : — 

"My  dear  Fannie,  there  was  a  time  when 
my  sister  Mary  was  the  most  joyous  and  mirth- 
loving  amongst  us  ;  but  a  cloud  early  o'ersha- 
dowed  her  life,  and  though  I  believe  she  sees 
the  silver  lining,  for  years  she  groped  in  dark- 
ness.    But  why  do  you  ask  1" 

"  Because  it  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  she, 
possessing  such  innate  nobility  of  character, 
should  not  have  gone,  when  her  heart  was 
young  and  fresh,  to  gladden  the  home  of  some 
good  man,  and  '  setting  herself  to  him  like  mu- 
sic to  noble  words,'  have  been  justly  noted  as 
a  model  wife  and  mother.  Surely  she  is  not 
that  most  rare  of  all  anomalies — an  old  maid 
from  necessity." 

For  a  moment  my  mother  appeared  to  be 
undecided :  then  coming  nearer  to  me,  she 
said : — 

"You  are  young,  and  have  most  glorious 
anticipations  for  the  future  ;  but  if  the  perusal 
of  a  leaf  in  the  book  of  my  sister's  heart  will  be 
of  any  good  to  you,  I  give  it  as  a  warning  that 
yon,  like  her,  may  not  be  wrecked  when  your 
hopes  for  the  future  are  highest. 

"  Mary  had  been  in  .society  for  a  year  when 
I  returned  from  school,  and  already  had  I 
heard  accounts  of  her  unimpressibility  or  cold- 
ness ;  and  I  thought  they  who  judge  you 
thus  know  you  not  as  I  do,  my  much-loved 
sister,  or  they  would  not  thus  slander  the  no- 
blest heart  that  ever  breathed.  At  home,  where 
all  the  best  and  holiest  afl'ections  shine  forth, 
she  was  pre-eminent,  and  while  we  accorded  to 
her  superior  Intellectual  strength,  we  knew 
that,  however  veiled  to  the  world  it  might  be, 
she  possessed  a  gentle,  loving,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing nature.  Haudsome,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  terra,  less  partial 
critics  than  myself  taught  me  to  see  she  was 
not ;  yet  her  large  dark  eyes,  ever  beaming 
with  intelligent  feeling,  made  her  lovable  and 
fascinating.  We  were  very  gay  that  winter, 
and  went  out  much  together,  and  soon  I  noticed 
that  reserve  which  I  heard  ascribed  to  her. 
Kind  and  courteous  to  all  as  friends,  she  wished 
no  lovers. 
37U 
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"I  used  to  amuse  myself  by  speculating 
upon  the  time  when  she  would  meet  tlie  magi- 
cian who  would  enthral  her  heart  and  for  whomi 
she  would  leave  all,  and  would  have  to  realize! 
that  though  one  of  us,  she  was  not  amongst  us, 
With  her  preconceived  ideas  of  all  that  was 
manly  and  noble,  I  often  wondered  how  Edwardi 
Francis  came  up  to  her  standard  ;  but,  from  thai 
time  she  met  him,  her  soul  went  forth  to  meet! 
his,  and  she  judged  him  for  her  mate.  Hi 
hour  of  awakening  had  come,  and  when  Lova 
craved  admittance  at  the  door  other  heart,  shei 
admitted  him,  welcomed  him  joyously,  and  felt! 
no  fears.  To  me  there  was  about  our  new 
acquaiutance  a  lack  of  energy  and  certain  vas 
dilating  disposition,  which,  however  much  I 
might  like  the  man,  would  render  him  an  ob- 
ject of  distrust.  Intellectually  he  appreciated! 
Mary,  for  she  was  a  woman  he  would  be  proud 
of  in  any  circle.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to  hear 
them  criticize  a  new  work.  Step  by  step  her 
well-regulated  mind  would  follow  the  author 
through  the  intricacies  of  thought,  and  her 
keen  appreciation  of  a  beautiful  idea  or  nobla 
deed  showed  that  it  awakened  a  response  within 
her  soul,  whilst  his  more  worldly  judgment 
taught  her  to  separate  some  as  dross  where  she 
would  fain  believe  all  pure  gold.  He  was  a 
skilful  analyzer  of  character,  and  for  a  time 
made  her  his  study ;  and  by  well-directed  en- 
couragement he  could  call  forth  her  better  feel- 
ings, and  make  it  worth  while  for  her  to  be  her 
best  self.  From  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  that 
of  love  the  step  was  not  far,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  her  declared  lover.  Not  by  words  did 
we  learn  her  new-found  happiness  ;  but  a  cer- 
tain buoyancy  seemed  to  be  diffused  through 
her  nature  and  a  gladness  to  beam  forth  from  i 
her  eyes.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  one  hitherto  [ 
so  proud  and  self-reliant  absolutely  lean  upon  I 
him,  her  reserve  all  melt  away,  and  all  be  con- 
fided to  this  one  man,  and  he,  according  to  my 
taste,  no  uncommon  one ;  still,  to  hei'  he  was  | 
the  one  perfect,  and  I  sorrowed,  fearing  that  I 
she  might  be  rudely  awakened  from  her  dream 
of  bliss  to  find  that  she  had  been  worshipping 
an  ideal,  that  her  hope-star  had  fled,  and  her 
soul  seek  in  vain  to  find  love's  beautiful  Pleiad. 
Had  she  been  more  careless  and  indifferent 
towards  him,  I  believe  she  would  have  held 
him  more  firmly  and  enduringly ;  but  she  her- 
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laiew  no  jealousy,  and  by  that  she  judged 

'or  a  few  weeks  all  went  on  happily  ;  but 
I  see  tliat  gradually  his  bonds  were  be- 
ig  irksome.  He  was  restless  and  dissatis- 
II  her  society,  and  naught  could  charm 
I  im.  But  she  was  not  the  woman  to  be  the 
et  and  plaything  of  his  idle  hour?,  for  it  was 
'hen  he  was  noblest  and  best,  when  in  his 
^09t  elevated  moods  that  he  was  her  equal. 
lie  fact  could  be  disguised  no  longer — he  was 
idifferent  to  her;  and  I  felt  confident  that, 
*ice  convinced  of  his  unworthiness,  she  would 
lake  no  effort  to  win  him  back. 
;  "  He  had  been  absent  from  town  for  several 
ays,  and  during  that  time  I  saw  that  Mary 
'as  nerving  herself  to  give  him  np.  Hearing 
f  his  return,  she  sent  for  him.  He  came  won- 
sringly,  for  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  her 
3  request  his  presence.  I  wailed  up  stairs  for 
ie  result,  knowing  that  if  Edward  Francis  left 
irly,  'twas  as  a  free  man  :  and  I  was  not  dis- 
ppointed,  for  at  nine  o'clock  I  heard  the  street 
oor  close,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  gone  and 
'ft  my  sister  in  sadness.  Then  1  sat  impa- 
tently,  and  waited  for  her  to  come.  At  last 
le  came  quietly  in.  One  glimpse  at  her  pale, 
'arless  face  w.is  enough  to  anger  me,  and  I 
roke  forth  in  a  fierce  torrent  of  invectives 
rainst  man's  perfidy.  A  countenance  more  in 
frrow  than  in  anger  was  upturned  to  mine, 

td  a  low  voice,  quivering  with  suppressed 
lotion,  said : — 

! " '  Surely  you  would  not  wish  me  that  hardest 
(  all  fates— a  loving  yet  unloved  wife?  Ed- 
lard  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
'e  respects  me,  I  trust ;  but  he  has  no  love  to 
'Ve.' 

'"Here  I  interposed  something  about  pride 
)d  honor,  but  she  interrupted  me — 
I"  '  Talk  to  me  not  of  pride.     Hitherto  I  have 

firied  in  It ;  but  now  where  are  my  fond 
aginings  of  future  joys  ?  My  most  precious 
Kisring  has  been  rejected  I  Henceforth  I  have 
need  of  my  woman's  heart.  I  am  alone  I ' 
["Consolation  at  this  time  would,  I  saw,  be 
j  no  avail,  and  through  the  entire  night  she 
V  by  my  side  perfectly  calm,  no  sob  or  moan 
ving  evidence  of  her  inward  agony.  But  the 
mpter  was  strong  within  her,  and  whispered 
at  she  had  been  deceived,  that  her  aflfections 
d  been  given  where  they  were  not  valued, 
at  she  had  been  trifled  with ;  but  memory 
Id  her  that  he  had  loved  her,  for  she  had 
en  the  recipient  of  those  unmistakable  mani- 
itations  of  interest  springing  up  between  kin- 
ed  hearts,  and  her  sense  of  justice  taught  her 


to  think  no  ill  of  the  faithless  one,  but  bear  it 
meekly,  and  trnst  to  '  Him  w^ho  doeth  all 
things  well.' 

"They  speak  foolishly  who  tell  of  strong, 
deep  affections  being  uprooted  in  a  single  night. 
Can  that  which  has  for  months  been  growing 
and  strengthening,  fairly  incorporating  itself 
with  your  being — can  all  this  die  in  a  day  or  a 
week  f  The  hardest,  shai-pest  pang  may  be 
overcome  in  that  time,  but  the  heart  struggles 
on  and  on  until  all  love  dies  for  want  of  aliment. 
■SVhat  occurred  during  that  interview  none  knew 
save  myself.  She  met  him  calmly,  and  asked 
if  he  had  been  mistaken  in  the  feelings  which 
he  had  professed  for  her,  and  offered  to  release 
him.  I  believe  there  was  a  hope  still  linger- 
ing that  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  her 
generosity,  but  would  be  all  to  her  he  had 
been.  But  no ;  he  accepted  her  release,  and 
begged  for  her  friendship.  He  told  her  that, 
while  he  should  revere  and  respect  her  as  a 
true  woman,  admire  her  talents,  candor  bade 
him  say  that  he  would  be  acting  the  part  of  a 
hypocrite  did  he  profess  other  feelings  than 
those  of  the  deepest  and  most  abiding  friend- 
ship. She  bent  down  and  kissed  his  forehead 
in  token  of  the  new  bond  between  them,  and 
he  left  her.  To  do  the  man  justice,  I  believe 
he  was  sincere,  although  she  had  to  suffer  by 
his  mistake. 

"  From  that  night  she  was  a  changed  being ; 
the  merry,  joyous,  girlish  feelings  were  all 
gone,  and  she  came  forth  a  woman  purified  and 
sanctified  by  the  trial  through  which  she  had 
passed.  She  looked  to  a  Higher  Power,  and 
strength  was  granted.  Not  in  one  duty  as  a 
daughter  or  sister  did  she  fail.  She  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  vow  of  self-abnegation,  and  to  live 
that  she  might  make  others  happy. 

"Time  passed,  and  we  frequently  met  Ed- 
ward. For  a  while  he  seemed  in  doubt  as  to 
how  she  would  treat  him,  but  she  gave  him  to 
nnderstand  that  he  was  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  her  other  acquaintances.  She  was 
to  him  all  he  had  asked — his  good  friend  ;  no- 
thing more.  At  length  he  left  the  town,  and  we 
seldom  heard  of  him  save  as  rising  in  his  pro- 
fession and  still  unmarried.  He  evidently  was 
in  no  hurry  to  form  fresh  heart-ties.  Perhaps 
the  wreck  he  had  made  of  one  fresh,  loving, 
and  confiding  being  was  like  a  skeleton  in  his 
closet. 

"  At  home  all  went  on  peacefully.  Mary 
was  qnieter,  and,  if  possible,  more  lovely  than 
before ;  and  as  1  saw  her  true  worth  appreciated, 
and  homage  rendered  her  by  talented  men,  I 
indulged  in  a  faint  hope  that  the  flowers  of  love 
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which  had  been  so  cruelly  wilted  in  her  heart 
might  bloom  afresh  under  the  culture  of  soiue 
noble  mind.  I  might  hare  known  her  better, 
for  the  joyous  scenes  of  her  love's  bright  day 
had  flitted  into  the  past,  but  her  heart  retained 
it  as  the  present,  still  ;  and  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  memory  pointed  to  the  retrospect, 
awakening  a  lingering  regret,  yet  hope  caught 
up  the  reflected  rays,  and,  casting  a  path  of  light 
before  her,  showed  her  a  future  through  which 
slie  might  walk  honorably  and  truly,  though 
alone.  I  was  married  after  that,  and  when  our 
father  died,  she  came  to  live  with  us,  and  as- 
sist in  the  training  of  my  household  band, 
headed  by  you,  my  daughter.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  soon  after  that  Edward  Frauds 
was  married,  and  was  curious  to  see  the  woman 
whom  he  had  selected  in  preference  to  my 
peerless  sister,  so  I  hailed  with  delight  the  an- 
nouncement they  were  coming  to  the  town,  and 
we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
at  a  large  bridal  party. 

"  With  more  than  usual  care  I  assisted  Mary 
to  dress,  resolved  that  she  should  look  her  very 
best,  and,  with  feelings  not  to  be  described, 
looked  forward  to  their  meeting,  for  I  was  anx- 
ious to  see  if  she- really  was  the  calm,  cheerful, 
yet  imperturbable  being  we  every  day  saw, 
having  conquered  every  emotion  save  friend- 
ship. The  happy  pair  made  their  appearance. 
The  bride  was  one  of  those  pretty,  childish 
creatures,  not  capable  of  any  very  deep  feel- 
ings, and  easily  influenced  for  good  or  evil.  She 
would  cling  confidingly  to  him,  never  question 
the  wisdom  of  his  doings — in  short,  had  no  will 
but  his.  He  soon  sought  Mary,  and  eagerly 
extended  his  hand  for  a  grasp.  He  was  not 
disappointed.  The  mild  clear  eyes  were  up- 
raised to  his,  and  a  sweet  voice  wished  him  all 
the  joy  which  his  bright  prospects  seemed  to 
promise.  He  begged  the  honor  of  himself  pre- 
senting her  to  his  wife,  and  I  fancied  a  start  of 
surprise  when,  on  leading  her  up  to  the  lively 
little  creature,  he  named  her  as  an  old  and  dear 
friend,  whose  counsels  had  done  much  for  him 
in  bygone  days.  I  saw  Mary  try  to  draw  her 
out — to  discover  something  of  her  inner  nature 
— but  she  was  volatile,  free,  frank,  and  gay, 
not  such  a  woman  as  would  have  a  permanent 
influence  over  the  vacillating  mind  of  Edward. 

"  Years  rolled  on,  our  family  increased,  yet 
still  Mary  remained  with  us.  Suitors  she  had, 
men  of  influence  and  position,  yet  towards  all 
she  maintained  that  calm,  sisterly  demeanor, 
which  none  could  mistake.  Of  her  early  lover 
we  heard  nothing,  until  on  looking  over  a  paper 
I  saw  the  announcement  of  his  wife's  death, 


and  we  subsequently  heard  that  he  had  left  fo 
Europe.  What  occurred  during  that  time  wil 
not  interest  you,  my  child.  Without  goiiij 
into  particulars,  I  will  tell  you  that  he  returnac 
much  benefited  by  his  tour,  and  I  was  not  sur 
prised  to  find  him  seek  our  home  frequently. 
He  had  matured  into  a  noble  man.  His  mine 
had  expanded  by  travel  and  intercourse  will, 
scientific  persons,  and  a  naturally  good  taste 
eagerly  drank  in  the  beauties  of  foreign  land- 
scape. His  descriptions  were  graphic,  and 
were  dashed  off  in  a  style  well  calculated  tc 
entertain,  and  besides  being  an  admirable  nar- 
rator, he  united  that  rare  good  quality  of  beiiij 
a  good  listener.  He  came  ostensibly  to  sef 
your  father,  but  we  were  not  deceived  ;  w( 
knew  the  magnet  which  once  more  attraotrp 
him.  Mary  received  him  at  all  times  pleas 
antly,  and  her  eye  would  burn  with  almosi 
youthful  fervor,  when  revisiting  with  him  it 
imagination  the  beauties  of  the  Old  WorlJ. 
But  I  could  see  he  did  not  know  in  what  post 
tion  he  stood.  Would  he  again  mould  her  tc 
Ills  will,  or  would  she  reject  him  ?  And  he  wa: 
once  more  restless  and  troubled,  but  from  a 
different  cause  than  formerly.  The  cool  self 
possession  of  the  man  was  giving  way  before 
the  doubt  of  the  lover.  At  last  he  confessi-d 
all — that  he  could  not  be  content  with  liai 
friendship,  and  begged  her  to  forget  the  foUiL; 
of  the  boy,  and  accept  the  honest  and  since « 
love  of  the  man. 

"'Edward,'  she  said,  'your  avowal  comes 
too  late.  Years  ago  I  offered  you  my  most  pre- 
cious treasure — my  woman's  love.  My  gift 
was  not  acceptable,  and  that  knowledge  caustd 
me  such  struggles,  as  you  with  your  cooler 
temperament  would  never  dream  of ;  but  froiB 
that  source  which  is  ever  ready,  I  obtained 
comfort  and  consolation.  When  I  met  with 
your  bride,  my  heart  prompted  the  wishes  ol 
hajipiness  to  which  my  lips  gave  utterance, 
but  the  freshness  and  joy  of  my  life  is  gone,  I 
cannot  be  your  wife.' 

"He  did  not  understand  the  motive  whii-IJ 
influenced  her,  for  he  persevered  in  bis  suit, 
and  bade  her  look  back  through  a  long  vista  ul 
years,  and  by  the  memory  of  her  early  love  to 
grant  his  prayer. 

"  '  I  cannot,  oh,  I  cannot  I'  she  said  ;  'plead 
with  me  no  longer.  Do  not  attempt  to  kindle 
the  embers  of  a  dead  affection.  Speak  not  ol 
former  scenes,  for  they  are  graven  indeliblj 
upon  my  heart ;  but  there  is  no  response  t( 
your  entreaties.' 

"  He  left  her  a  sadder  and  less  selfish  man, 
for  at  last  he  saw  her  nobility  of  soul,  recoj 
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nized  lier  true  woman's  worth.  Such  is  the 
bistor/  of  your  Aunt  Mary's  life.  Do  you 
iblame  her  for  remaiuing  true  to  the  dictates  of 
her  heart?" 

A  reaily  "No"  was  upon  my  lips  when  the 
tea  bell  sounded,  and  we  were  summoned  to 
■another  room.  We  were  all  seated  ere  Aunt 
jMary  entered.     Although  always  to  me  an  ob- 


ject of  the  most  intense  affection,  she  was  in- 
spired with  a  new  interest,  and  I  thought,  who, 
on  gazing  upon  her  placid  countenance,  would 
ever  imagine  that  such  feelings  and  emotions 
had  struggled  in  her  breiist,  or  that  she  luid 
passed  through  so  many  trying  scenes,  ere  she 
became  an  old  maid. 


I 
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SOPHIE   DUMONT. 


BY     MARY     HILDRETH. 


It  was  a  deligUtfal  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  sun  was  fast  declining,  and  a  light 
breeze  had  sprung  up,  rustling  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  and  waving  the  long  grass  that  had 
Vieen  standing  bowed  down  in  listless  idleness 
through  the  sultry  summer  day.  There  was 
not  a  plant  or  shrub  that  did  not  seem  fresher 
for  the  pleasant  wind ;  and  as  if  to  greet  its 
coming,  from  many  of  the  shaded  porches  along 
the  main  street  of  the  little  town  of  Lennox 
stepped  forth  some  youth  or  maiden,  and, 
standing  under  the  shadow  of  the  large  trees, 
bared  their  brows  to  its  cooling  influences. 
They  did  not  long  continue  separate ;  but, 
calling  to  each  other  in  gay  and  happy  voices, 
were  soon  collected  in  two  or  three  little  groups, 
from  which  ever  and  anon  might  be  heard  the 
light  laugh  and  merry  jest.  Their  attention 
was  soon  attracted  by  the  stage  whirling  through 
the  street,  enveloping  itself  and  all  around  in 
a  cloud  of  dust ;  and  when  that  had  subsided, 
they  saw  that  it  had  stopped  before  a  little 
cottage,  and  from  it  were  descending  a  middle- 
aged  woman  and  five  children. 

"  That  must  be  the  family  from  Canada  my 
friend  wrote  to  me  about,"  said  Franklin  Arm- 
strong, an  old  bachelor  who  had  joined  the 
group  gathered  around  the  porch  of  a  house 
almost  in  front  of  the  cottage.  "They  have 
come  sooner  than  I  expected.  Miss  Grey,  you 
must  go  with  me  to  see  them  to-morrow." 

The  lady  to  whom  he  spoke  was  sitting  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  merry  group,  apparently 
absorbed  in  thought.  She  was  very  lovely, 
with  large  dark  eyes,  far  down  in  which  lay  an 
expression  of  great  but  subdued  suffering.  She 
Lad  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation  of  her 
companions  —  indeed,  she  rarely  spoke,  but 
when  she  did,  her  voice  came  soft  and  low  as 
the  evening  breeze,  and  sank  into  the  listener's 
heart  like  some  sad  melody.  She  expressed 
with  more  than  her  usual  earnestness  her  de- 
sire to  welcome  the  strangers,  and  added  some 
expression  of  sympathy  which  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  her  listeners,  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
volunteered  to  gratify  them. 

"I  had  a  letter,"  said  he,  "not  long  ago, 
from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Canada,  saying  that  a 
dear  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Dumont,  had  died, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  destitute,  although 
he  had  always  been  supposed  to  be  wealthy. 
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His  widow,  finding  exertion  necessary,  liad 
determined  to  come  here,  thinking  it  would  be 
easier  for  her  to  succeed.  He  wished  me  to 
assist  her  as  far  as  I  could,  and  spoke  highly 
of  the  family." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Dumont  had  remained  stand- 
ing at  the  door  with  her  children,  looking 
around  her  with  a  gaze  so  earnest  and  sad  that 
it  moved  the  pity  of  the  little  group  of  observ- 
ers, and,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  they  walked 
towards  the  cottage. 

"Come  with  us.  Miss  Grey,"  said  one  of 
them  ;  "you  are  the  only  one  of  us  who  car 
speak  French,  and  we  want  to  ask  her  if  she 
has  everything  comfortable,  and  to  let  her 
know  that  we  will  welcome  her  kindly." 

They  were  fully  repaid  for  the  kind  thought 
by  the  tearful  glance  of  gratitude  the  strangei' 
cast  upon  them  when  the  soft  voice  of  Juliet 
had  made  lier  aware  of  their  motive  in  coming, 
and  her  earnest  thanks,  though  uttered  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  Were  almost  translated  by  her 
animated  gestures.  Her  eldest  child,  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  stood  gravely  and  quietly  by  her  side, 
scrutinizing  with  her  flashing  gray  eye  the 
visitors,  and  after  a  few  moments  she  apologized 
in  the  sweetest  broken  English  for  not  asking 
them  in.  They  were  expecting  their  furniture 
every  moment,  she  said  ;  and  as  she  spoke  the 
wagon  appeared  with  it,  and  the  party  retired. 

In  about  a  week  the  curiosity  of  the  good 
people  of  Lennox  was  gratified,  and  their  as- 
tonishment excited  in  the  same  degree,  by  the 
information  that  Sophie  Dumont  was  to  sup- 
port her  mother  and  the  younger  children  by 
giving  lessons  in  French.  That  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, and  one  with  such  childlike  manners, 
and,  when  not  sobered  by  the  recollection  of 
their  sad  circumstances  and  her  responsibility, 
who  seemed  not  a  little  inclined  to  romp,  should 
undertake  such  an  office,  seemed  little  else 
than  mad  presumption  to  most  of  the  villagers. 
But  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  had  seen  more  of 
the  young  girl,  her  determination  did  not  seem 
so  surprising.  Gifted  with  a  quick  and  clear 
mind,  and  with  indomitable  energy  and  deci- 
sion, as  soon  as  she  learned  their  situation,  she 
had  taken  the  helm  in  her  own  hand,  and  pro- 
posed this  plan  to  her  easily  guided  mother, 
who  yielded  to  her  almost  the  same  deference 
which  she  had  to  her  husband.     Sophie  knew, 
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lor  rather  felt,  that  her  mother  was  unfitted  by 
nature  or  education  to  struggle  with  adversity  ; 
and  with  generous  self-sacrifice,  without  a 
tboaght  of  all  the  pleasures  of  youth  which  she 
was  snrrenderiug,  she  had  resoWed  to  relieve 
her  of  all  care. 

It  seemed  at  first  as  though  her  devotion 
would  be  in  vain,  for  at  the  little  academy 
where  she  applied  to  be  allowed  to  teach,  her 
youth  was  made  an  insuperable  objection,  and 
no  private  scholars  appeared  willing  to  trust 
themselves  to  so  inexperienced  a  guide.  Sophie 
saw  with  dismay  that  her  purse  was  reduced 
to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  late  one  evening  she  and 
her  mother  sat  by  the  open  window  discussing 
iwith  sinking  hearts  the  expediency  of  adopting 
,some  other  means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence, 
,when  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  seen  approaching. 

He  was  soon  sitting  by  them,  striving  with 
9lis  kindly  smiles  and  encouraging  hopes  to 
wanimate  their  sinking  spirits.  He  had  come, 
he  said,  to  propose  a  plan  to  her  which  he 
(hoped  she  would  adopt.  He,  with  five  young 
gentlemen  of  the  place,  had  long  been  desirous 
of  acquiring  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
French  language.  He  was  sure  that  they 
jcould  not  meet  with  a  more  skilful  instructress 
ban  she  would  be,  and  he  hoped  she  would 
lOt  refuse  his  reijuest.  He  believed  Miss  Grey 
ad  been  equally  successful  in  forming  a  class 
bf  young  ladies. 

At  any  other  time  Sophie  would  have  hesi- 
.ated  and  shrunk  with  girlish  timidity  from  such 
n  nndert.iking.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
,er  finances,  if  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  of 
:he  nation  had  come  with  the  same  offer,  she 
jffould  have  given  the  same  answer  which  she 
lid  to  Mr.  Armstrong.  With  assumed  gravity 
;hat  sat  very  gracefully  on  her  childish  fea- 
;nres,  she  told  him  that  she  would  be  very 
lappy  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  assist  them, 
lind  the  next  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  first 
esson. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  see  the  dignity  with 
Which  she  received  her  stately  pupils,  and 
|.heir  hard  struggle  to  preserve  their  gravity, 
ried  as  it  was  by  the  look  of  mingled  meekness 
jind  drollery  assumed  by  Martin  Palmer,  the 
assessor  of  one  of  the  most  mischievous  yet 
indest  hearts  in  the  world.  He  had  joined 
he  class  partly  for  amusement,  but  still  more 
hrough  sympathy  for  the  noble-hearted  girl, 
nt  with  no  intention  of  study ;  he  had  never 
>een  guilty  of  such  folly  in  his  boyish  d.\v3, 
•nd  he  did  not  mean  to  commence  now.  He 
lad  yet  to  learn  that  there  were  puniahments 


harder  to  bear  than  cross  words  or  birch  rods. 
The  sad,  appealing  look  that  met  his  eye 
sobered  him  instantly,  and  if  she  had  been 
forty  instead  of  fourteen,  be  could  not  have 
been  more  respectful. 

This  was  but  the  commencement  of  her  suc- 
cess. She  was  soon  busy  from  morning  till 
night,  and,  when  well  known,  became  the  pet 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  village.  She  was 
very  pretty,  with  her  raven  hair  and  dazzliugly 
fair  skin,  her  bright,  spiriluelle  countenance, 
and  slight,  elastic  figure,  and  just  enough  of 
the  coquette  in  her  nature  to  make  her  very 
fascinating ;  but  yet  she  never  for  a  moment 
permitted  her  love  for  amusement  to  interfere 
with  her  routine  of  duties,  and  so  the  old  and 
young  were  equally  loud  in  their  expressions 
of  admiration. 

Martin  Palmer  was  desperately  in  love  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  weeks,  and  though  be  stu- 
died bis  French  till  his  mother  threatened  to 
take  his  books  from  him,  he  seldom  could 
manage  to  remember  a  word  when  sitting  op- 
posite her,  with  her  grave,  bright  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  ;  and  yet  be  could  talk  fast  enough 
when  he  walked  home  with  her  from  church 
or  persuaded  her  to  ride  with  him  in  his  warm 
sleigh.  All  the  winter  he  had  been  trying  to 
discover  if  she  loved  him  better  than  the  half 
dozen  others  whom  she  sometimes  rode,  walked, 
or  laughed  with,  but  in  vain.  There  was  no 
way  left  but  to  propose  in  plain  terms,  which 
he  did  one  bright  spring  morning,  when  she 
was  sowing  some  flower  seeds  in  her  little  gar- 
den. She  was  stooping,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  her  twice  before  she  raised  her  head, 
and  when  she  did,  there  were  tears  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  lip  was  trembling.  She  looked 
far  off  over  the  green  meadows,  and  saw  his 
mother's  house  nestled  among  the  trees,  the 
very  image  of  a  quiet,  pleasant  home,  and  she 
thought  how  happy  she  might  be  there,  with 
the  kind  friend  whose  voice  was  lingering  on 
her  ears  ;  but  her  next  glance  was  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  idea  of  the  dear  ones  there  whose 
plenty  would  be  turned  to  want  if  she  left  them, 
enabled  her  to  control  and  crush  the  bnds  of 
love  just  opening  in  her  heart.  She  felt  that 
though  Martin  had  by  his  open  and  sympathiz- 
ing nature  endeared  himself  to  her,  her  mo- 
ther's claim  was  far  holier  and  stronger,  and 
so  she  told  him.  He  tried  in  vain  to  change 
her  resolution,  promising  that  her  family  should 
be  his,  and  that  they  should  share  one  home ; 
but  that  offer  she  was  too  proud  to  accept.  He 
felt  that  she  was  acting  nobly,  and  so  not  one 
feeling  of  anger  was  raised  in  his  breast  by  her 
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refusal ;  but,  promising  to  be  a  brother  to  her 
if  he  could  be  nothing  more,  he  bade  her  a  sad 
and  kind  adieu. 

Three  years  of  constant  toil,  cheered  by  the 
kindness  of  her  many  friends,  were  thus  passed, 
when  her  delicate  frame  began  to  show  plainly 
the  effect  of  too  great  exertion.  The  physician 
ordered  change  of  scene  and  rest,  to  which  she 
could  not  consent.  Mr.  Armstrong  again  in- 
terposed, and  procured  for  her  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion as  teacher  in  a  large  boarding-school ;  the 
only  objection  to  which  was  that  it  was  at  some 
distance  from  her  home,  and  that  she  could  not 
assist  her  mother  so  much  ;  but  the  physician 
and  Mr.  Armstrong  were  peremptory,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  leave. 

Sophie,  ever  considerate  and  self-forgetful, 
took  her  two  younger  sisters  with  her  that  they 
might  be  preparing  themselves  for  their  future 
lot,  at  the  same  time  relieving  her  mother  of 
all  anxiety  on  their  account.  She  knew  the 
care  of  her  two  young  brothers,  and  the  greater 
demand  for  exertion  that  would  be  made  on 
her  mother  by  her  absence,  would  be  almost 
enough  to  weigh  her  down. 

The  parting  was  a  very  sad  one.  Mrs.  Du- 
mont  felt  that  she  had  hardly  known  her  child's 
value  till  she  had  left  her.  Her  spirit  had  so 
pervaded  and  filled  every  room  in  the  cottage, 
and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  little  garden, 
that  it  was  long  before  she  could  persuade  her- 
self that  the  slight  glancing  figure  and  animated 
voice  she  loved  so  much  were  really  gone. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  unshaken  determina- 
tion, though  sinking  heart,  Sophie  proceeded 
with  her  two  young  sisters  on  their  journey 
to  find  a  home  among  strangers  ;  the  first  month 
in  which  was  more  trying  than  all  that  she 
had  before  suffered.  Her  labor  she  found  was 
in  no  degree  lessened,  and  yet,  to  her  surprise, 
her  health  improved. 

Change  of  scene  and  climate  acted  for  a  time 
like  a  charm  on  her  youthful  frame,  and  she 
gladdened  her  mother's  heart  by  her  cheerful 
letters.  Her  gay  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
around  her,  and  her  new  acquaintances,  pro- 
duced such  bright,  hopeful  replies  from  her 
mother,  that  she  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  continuing  the  kind  deception,  even 
after  the  labor  and  loss  of  health  had  rendered 
her  situation  very  oppressive. 

For  four  long  years  she  remained  far  from 
her  mother,  cheered  only  by  the  far-off  hope  of 
reunion  in  better  days  yet  to  come,  and  the 
thonght  that  her  self-denial  would  and  did 
bring  its  pleasant  reward,  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  mother's  heart  was  relieved  of  one  of 


its  greatest  anxieties  concerning  her  two  sis- 
ters, who  were  amply  repaying  her  devotion. 
By  the  end  of  that  time  her  health  and  spirits 
had  so  failed  her,  tasked  as  they  had  been  to 
the  uttermost,  that  she  felt  if  she  could  only 
reach  her  mother's  arms,  she  could  rest  her 
head  on  her  bosom  and  be  willing  to  raise  it  no 
more  on  earth.  Her  letters  lost  their  cheerful 
tone  and  breathed  only  sadness  and  despond- 
ency. Her  mother,  alarmed  at  the  change, 
determined  to  go  to  her,  but  just  then,  she 
received  news  of  the  death  of  a  near  and  wealthy 
relative,  who  had  left  her  enough  to  render  her 
independent.  Business  relative  to  that  detain- 
ing her,  she  sent  for  her  long-absent  children, 
and  radiant  in  youth  and  health,  though  quiet 
and  sedate  beyond  their  years  came  two  :  but 
the  third,  that  pale  and  languid  girl,  with 
sunken,  mournful  eyes  and  slow  step,  could 
that  be  her  bright,  her  bounding  and  happy 
Sophie  f  Even  her  mother's  eye  could  hardly 
recognize  her,  and  the  kind-hearted  Mr.  Arm- 
strong almost  wept  as  he  gazed  on  her.  Martin 
Palmer  came  with  his  wife  of  one  year  to  wel- 
come her  back,  but  the  words  were  choked  in 
his  throat,  and  he  could  only  press  her  hand 
and  turn  to  the  window  to  hide  the  rising  tear. 
All  that  the  most  tender  care  and  nursing 
could  do  to  restore  her  to  health  and  happinefs 
was  lavished  on  her.  She  became  once  more 
the  pet  of  the  village,  and  the  feeling  of  love  of 
home  and  of  quiet  rest  seemed  for  a  few  weeks 
to  be  producing  the  effect  so  much  desired. 
But  it  was  only  in  seeming ;  she  sunk  slowly 
and  peacefully  to  her  rest  without  a  murmur 
She  had  performed  nobly  her  task,  and  turned 
away  from  earth  to  Heaven  for  her  reward. 


THE   CHRISTIAN'S   HOME. 

BT    TAN    BUREN    DENS  LOW. 

This  graceful  elm,  slow  waving  with  the  wind 
Ahove  this  humhle  plot  of  stainless  green — 

This  modest  cottage,  crouching  sweet  behind 
And  through  its  gown  of  lilacs  hardly  seen, 

Might  draw  a  sigh  from  sated  luxury's  breast, 
Or  royal  yearnings  for  this  humble  home — 

"Wbere  weary  souls  in  peaceful  shades  might  rest, 
Or  musing  with  their  teacher,  Nature,  roam. 

But  not  in  graceful  elm  or  lilac  sweet. 
Or  eave  of  thatch,  or  lawn  of  virgin  green. 

Nestles  the  charm  that  broods  o'er  this  retreat. 
From  which  'tis  hard  my  clinging  soul  to  wean. 

Into  this  bower  the  bird  of  heaven  hath  flown 
Which  rested  on  our  Saviour's  brow — a  dove  ; 

And  where  it  flutters  there  is  joy  alone, 
Afi"ection,  peace,  and  love  inspiring  love. 


i 


NOVELTIES  FOE  OCTOBER. 


Fife's.  1  and  2. 
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Fig.  5. 


Figs.  1  and  2  (Front  and  back  view).     The 
Almira  headdress. 

Fig.  3. — Fauchon  cap. 

Fig.  6. 


Fig.  4. — Breakfast  cap,  made  of  white  mus- 
lin, to  be  trimmed  with  lilack  lace  and  VesuTt 
ribbons. 

Fig.  7. 


Fig.  5. — Chemise  for  a  girl  from  12  to  14 
years  old. 

Fig.  6. — Corset  for  a  little  girl. 

Fig.  7. — School  apron. 

Fig.  8. — Child's  petticoat. 

Fig.  9. — Collar  and  bow  for  an  elderly 
lady. 
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I    PATTERNS   FROM   MADAME   DEMOREST'S 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

iVb.  473  Uroadwny^  New  YorJ:, 

Lady^s    Travelling    Dress. — Composed   of   a 

Jacket  of  fine  checked   silk,  trimmed  with  a 

narrow  purple  quilling.     Vest  of  purple  Bilk. 


Skirt   of   fine    check,    trimmed    with    narrow 
.  flonnces,  edged  with  purple,  or  purple  niching 
to  match  the  jacket.     Plain,  very  narrow  linen 
collar. 

Lace  Cape. — This  is  white  lace,  spotted  with 
black,  and  a  narrow  Valenciennes  inserting,  set 
with  the  finest  black  velvet,  run  through  it  ; 


Itliese  are  set  on  the  cape,  instead  of  being  in- 
serted in  the  cape;  the  edge  is  finished  with  a 
jwide  black  lace,  and  a  white  lace,  one-third 
narrower,  over  that ;  a  bow  of  velvet  at  the 
shoulder,  and  ,at  the  waist ;  a  ruche  of  lace  fin- 
ishes the  neck  and  revere,  and  also  forms  a 
heading  for  the  wide  lace. 

I  Clara  Jacket. — This  is  a  pretty  loose  jacket 
For  morning  wear.  It  may  be  made  in  silk, 
plain  brilliante,  or  cambric,  and  should  be  em- 
broidered or  trimmed  with  narrow  braid  or 
velvet,  in  any  simple  pattern.  It  is  rounded  in 
ront,  and  has  small  side  pockets.  The  sleeve 
3  composed  of  two  full  gores,  cut  lengthwise, 
ind  united  by  a  plain  straight   band  at   the 


wri>!t.     There   is   also   a   loose,    straight   cuif, 
which  slips  over  the  hand. 

Latlij  Franklin  Sleere. — This  is  a  simple,  yet 
very  stylish  sleeve,  and  can  be  appropriately 
made  in  any  of  the  gray  materials  trimmed 
with  black.     It  is  rather  full  at  the  top,  half 


long,  and  demi-flowing.  The  under-side  is  laid 
over  the  front,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving, 
and  forms  a  loose  side  cap,  with  a  descending 
point.  The  trimming  is  a  flat  border  of  silk, 
stitched  on  both  edges  with  white. 

Elegante  Slei-re. — This  is  a  pretty  sleeve  in 
grsuy  pair  de  chevre,  with  quilling,  and  ruche  at 


the  wrist  of  green  silk.  It  is  asort  of  "bishop," 
with  the  lower   part   at   the  back,  turned  up 
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on  the  front,  in  points,  leaving  it  open,  so  as 

to  disclose  the  undersleeve,  which  is  of  full, 
plain  net,  crossed  with  narrow  black  velvet. 
The  top  of  the  sleeve  is  laid  in  box-plaits,  in 
the  centre  of  the  largest  of  which  is  placed  a 
quilling  of  silk,  which  extends  down  about 
three  inches. 

Arabella  Sleeve. — Tliis  is  a  novel  and  very- 
stylish  sleeve,  long  and  narrow,  with  points, 
which  are  left  open  on  the  back,  the  lower  one 


being  two  inches  deeper  than  the  other.  A 
quilling  upon  the  edge,  and  loops  of  ribbon, 
fastened  with  bows,  constitute  the  garniture. 
It  is  handsome  in  poplin  or  silk. 


nUNTING  VEST. 


To  be  made  of  chinchilla  double  zephyr  in 
the  Aghan  stitch,  with  an  ordinary  sized  long 
ivory  needle. 
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needle,  but  on  the  4th  row,  you  must  narrow 
at  the  beginning  of  the  row  also,  narrowing  two 
stitches  on  both  the  4th  and  5th  rows.  This 
forms  the  slope  of  the  neck.  The  other  front 
is  done  in  the  same  way. 

For  the  back,  take  up  24  stitches  and  work  7 
rows,  then  for  6  rows  you  narrow  one  stitch  at 
each  end  of  the  row.  Then  join  the  parts 
marked  G  together,  the  same  with  all  the  other 
corresponding  letters  ;  crochet  them  together  to 
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form  the  shoulder.  Work  three  rows  in  plain 
crochet  round  the  neck,  armhole,  down  the 
front,  and  round  the  waist.  Put  large  buttons 
down  the  front,  covered  with  crochet 


KEW  STITCHES  IN  CROCHET. 

These  new  stitches  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
ivariations  of  the  simple  "rib"  stitch,  Fig.  1, 
'with  which,  doubtless,  most  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted.  This  style  of  crochet  is  not  worked 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  in  rows  backwards 
'  and  forwards,  keeping  all  the  stitches  on  the  needle 
''from  right  to  leji,  and  working  them  off  in  return- 


Fig.  1. — Simple  Kiu  ur  r  ouuu.ui.iu  ;?uiio. 


Fig.  2. — Wave  ytitch. 

ng.  A  long  crochet  needle  with  a  hook  at  the 
nd  must  be  used  in  working  these  stitches, 
nd  as  regards  the  size,  that,  of  course,  must 
e  chosen  .according  to  the  work  for  which  it  is 
squired.  We  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
lanner  in  which  the  common  "rib"  stitch  is 


execnted,  so  that  our  readers  will  easily  under- 
stand liow  to  accomplish  the  rest  of  the  pat- 
terns. Many  articles  may  be  made  of  tliese 
stitches,  such  as  opera  hoods,  capes,  sleeves, 
antimacassars,  etc.  etc.,  of  course  all  in  wool ; 
and  there  is  one  great  advantage,  that  this  work 
is  very  quickly  done.  For  the  foundation  of 
this  stitch  make  a  chain,  and  work  a  double 
crochet  stitch  into  every  cliain,  keeping  the 
stitches  on  the  needle,  as  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion. This  roto  is  u-orked  frnm  right  to  Uji, 
2d  row,  from  Uj}  to  right,  is  worked  by  drawing 
the  wool  through  two  stitches  at  a  time  to  the 
end  of  the  row.  3(/  row.  Double  crochet  into 
every  loop,  keeping  the  stitches  on  the  needle. 
4lh  row.  Same  as  M.  When  the 
mode  of  working  this  stitch  is 
completely  understood,  the  other 
stitches  can,  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty, be  accomplished. 

Fig.  2.  Wave  Stitch.  This  some- 
what resembles  purl  knitting,  and 
is  more  easy  to  work  than  it  ap- 
].>>ars.  A  pattern  of  the  "founda- 
tion" stitch,  Fig.  1,  is  worked  into 
tlie  chain,  and  the  wave  stitcli  is 
then  commenced.  Instead  of  put- 
ting the  needle  through  the  front 
loop  of  the  slanting  stitches  in  the 
previous  row,  it  must  be  drawn 
through  the  back  loops,  inserting 
the  needle  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  chain  edge  of 
the  previous  row  is  thus  left  visible 
on  the  right  side  of  the  work,  where- 
as in  the  "rib"  stitch  it  is  on  the 
wrong  side.  The  2d  rote  is  worked 
by  drawing  the  needle  through  two 
stitches  at  a  time,  the  same  as 
"rib"  stitch. 

Fig.  3.  Double  Gobelin  Stitch. 
This  pattern  is  formed  of  stripes, 
and  differs  somewhat  from  the  rib 
stitch,  therefore  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  the  manner  of  working : 
1st  Pattern.  1st  rote.  As  usual,  a 
loop  is  drawn  through  each  stitch 
of  the  foundation,  and  remains  on 
the  needle.  2d  row.  Put  the  wool 
round  the  needle,  draw  it  through 
the  first  stitch,  wool  round  the 
needle,  and  draw  it  through  3  loops  at  once, 
thus  joining  the  3  in  1  stitch.  Proceed  in  this 
manner,  first  taking  1  stitch  only,  and  then  3 
to  the  end  of  the  row.  2d  Pattern.  1st  row. 
*  Make  a  loop  through  the  first  single  stitch, 
placing  the  needle  through  the  hack  loop  of  the 
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chain  edge.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  row  tlie  loop  remaining  on  the 
needle  will  form  this.  The  next 
loop  must  be  worked  into  the  first 
space,  and  then  1  into  the  back 
loop  of  the  stitch  that  draws  the  3 
stitches  of  the  first  pattern  to- 
gether. The  next  stitch  is  worked 
into  the  next  space  ;  repeat  frbm 
•  to  the  end  of  the  row,  which  must 
contain  the  same  number  of  stitches 
as  the  first  pattern.  2d  roio.  Same 
as  in  the  first  pattern. 


\^i^^^&^S:-\ 


►       ■■■'^■\,' 


■kM--^iB  - 


Fig.  3.— Double  Gobelin  Slitch. 
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BLACK  VELVET  NET, 

OR.N'AUENTED  WITH    B0SBTTE3  AKO  PBABL  BEADS. 


I  Toe  materials  required  for  one  net  are :  two 
pieces  of  very  narrow  black  velvet,  two  rows  of 
BmaU-sized  imitation  pearl  beads,  seven  pearl 
litars  (or  ornamental  buttons  might  be  used). 
Seven  rosettes  with  pearl  centres  ornament  the 
front,  which  should  be  mounted  on  a  piece  of 
poiuted  wire,  the  net  being  fastened  to  this 
'ifire.  A  small  piece  of  elastic  should  be  run 
in  behind,  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  end  of 
:he  wire.  Should  our  readers  not  care  about 
purchasing  the  ready-made  stars,  by  exercising 
I  little  ingenuity  they  may  easily  arrange  a 
ew  beads  in  the  form  of  a  star  for  the  centre  of 
'.he  rosettes. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  KNITTED  MITTENS 
AND  CUFFS. 

KNITTED   MITTENS,    I.V    BERLIN    WOOL. 

For  a  little  girl  of  two  or  three  years  old. 
lair  brown,  military  scarlet,  apple-green.  Pins, 
^S.     Ca-st  on  forty  stitches,  in  scarlet. 

\st  row — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
jjack,  putting  the  wool  forward,  and  taking  two 
Ugether  ;  th.at  is,  in  open  work. 
1    2d,  Zd,  and  4lh—Broim.     Plain  knitting. 

5(A — Green.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in  open 
vork. 


Gth,  7th,  and  Sth—Broini.  Plain 
knitting,  increasing  one  in  the/ron< 
of  the  work,  on  the  Ir/l  liand  side, 
in  tlie  last  stitch  but  one,  in  the  8th, 
and  9th  rows. 

9th — Smrlet.  Across  in  plain,  and 
back  in  open  work. 

lO^A,  ll(/i,  and  I2lh— Brown.  Plain 
knitting,  increasing  one  as  before,  ou 
the  left,  in  each  row. 

13/A — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and 
back  in  open  work,  as  above,  increas- 
ing one. 

1-ilh,  lath.  amllGth—Brmrn.  Plain 
knitting,  increasing  one  ou  tlie  left,  as 
before,  in  e.icli  row. 

17M — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and 
back  in  open  work,  increasing  one. 

18(A — Brown.  Plain  knitting,  in- 
creasing one,  as  before,  on  the  left. 

Idth—Brovn.  Knit  plainly,  with  a 
third  pin,  fourteen  stitches  only,  for 
the  thumb,  turning  back  at  the  four- 
teenth, and  leaving  the  other  stitches 
on  the  pin. 

20th—Brou-n.     Plain  knitting. 
21s( — Green.     Across  in  plain,  an  1 
back  in  open  work. 
22rf  and  2Zd—Brou-n.     Plain  knitting. 
24th — Scarlet.     Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

25th — Scarlet.    Across  anrfback  in  open  work. 
Cast  off  the  fourteen  stitches,  and  return  to 
the  stitches  for  the  hand. 

19(A  and  20th— Brown.     Plain   knitting,   in- 
creasing one  on  the  left,  as  before,  in  each  row. 
21s( — Green.     Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

22d  and  2Zd — Brmcn.    Plain  knitting,  increas- 
ing one,  as  before,  in  the  22rf  row. 

24(A — Scarlet.     Across  plainly,   and  back  in 
open  work. 

25th — Scarlet.      Across    and    back    in    open 
work. 

Cast  off.     For  the  other  mitten,  etc.,  see 
previous  directions. 
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BEAUTIFUL  COUNTERPANE. 

IN  SQUARES  FORMED  OF  FODR  FLEURS-DE-LIS,   AND 
JOINED  WITH  STRIPES  OF  INSERTION. 


Matfrials. — Kuittiug  cotton  No.  tj,  four  threads,  auJ 
pias  No.  14. 

Cast  ou  53  stitches. 

Knit  2  plain  rows. 

3d  row. — Knit  2,  seam  49,  knit  2. 

4th. — Same  as  3d. 

5th. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  19,  seam  3,  kuit  3, 
seam  3,  knit  19,  seam  1,  kuit  2. 

6th. — Kuit  3,  seam  19,  kuit  3,  seam  3,  knit  3, 
seam  19,  knit  3. 

7(A.— Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  18,  kuit  9, 
seam  IS,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 

8th. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  IS,  seam  9,  knit 
18,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

9/A. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  17,  knit 
5,  seam  1,  knit  5,  seam  17,  knit  1,  seam  1, 
kuit  2. 

10th. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  17,  seam  5,  kuit 
1,  Seam  5,  knit  17,  seam  1,  kuit  3. 

IIM. — Kuit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  8,  knit  5, 
seam  4,  knit  4,  seam  3,  knit  4,  seam  4,  knit  5, 
seam  8,  knit  1,  seam  1,  kuit  2. 

y2th. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  8,  seam  5,  knit 
4,  seam  4,  kuit  3,  seam  4,  knit  4,  seam  5,  knit 
8,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

13(A. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  7,  knit 
7,  seam  2,  knit  5,  seam  3,  kuit  5,  seam  2,  knit 
7,  seam  7,  knit  1,  seam  1,  kuit  2. 


14M. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  7,  seam 
7,  knit  2,  seam  5,  knit  3,  seam  5,  knit 
2,  seam  7,  knit  7,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

15th. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam 

7,  kuit  2,  seam  2,  knit  4,  seam  1,  knit 

4,  seam  5,  knit  4,  seam  1,  knit  4, 
seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  7,  knit  1,  seam 

1,  knit  2. 
ISth. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  kuit  7,  seam 

2,  knit  2,  seam  4,  knit  1,  seam  4,  knit 

5,  seam  4,  knit  1,  seam  4,  knit  2, 
Seam  2,  knit  7,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

17M.— Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam 

8,  kuit  1,  seam  2,  knit  9,  seam  5, 
kuit  9,  seam  2,  knit  1,  seam  8,  kuit 
1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 

ISth. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  8,  seam 
1,  kuit  2,  seam  9,  kuit  5,  seam  9, 
kuit  2,  seam  1,  kuit  8,  seam  1,  kuit  3.  i 

19M. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  kuit  1,  seam 
10,  knit  7,  seam  2,  kuit  2,  seam  3, 
kuit  2,  seam  2,  knit  7,  seam  10,  kuit 
1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 

20tli. — Kuit  3,  seam  1,  kuit  10,  seam 
7,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  3,  seam  2, 
knit  2,  seam  7,  kuit  10,  seam  1, 
knit  3. 

21s^ — Kuit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seani 

3,  kuit  2,  seam  4,  knit  7,  seam  4, 
kuit  1,  seam  3,  knit  1,  seam  4,  knit  7,  seam  4, 
kuit  2,  seam  3,  knit  1,  seam  1,  kuit  2. 

22d. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  3,  seam  2,  knit  4, 
seam  7,  knit  4,  seam  1,  knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  4, 
seam  7,  knit  4,  seam  2,  knit  3,  seam  1,  kuit  3. ' 

23d. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  2,  knit  4, 
seam  3,  knit  7,  seam  5,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  1, 
seam  5,  knit  7,  seam  3,  kuit  4,  seam  2,  knit  1, 
seam  1,  kuit  2. 

24M.— Kuit  3,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  4,  knit  3, 
seam  7,  knit  5,  seam  1,  kuit  1,  seam  1,  knit  5, 
seam  7,  knit  3,  seam  4,  kuit  2,  seam  1,  kuit  3. 

25(A.— Kuit  2,  seam  1,  kuit  1,  seam  2,  knit  2, 
seam  3,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  5,  seam  2,  knit  1, 
seam  2,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  2,  knit  1, 
seam  2,  kuit  5,  seam  2,  kuit  2,  seam  3,  knit  2, 
seam  2,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 

26th. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit 
3,  seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  5,  knit  2,  seam  1,  knit 
2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  1,  kui! 
2,  seam  5,  knit  2,  seam  2,  kuit  3,  seam  2,  kuit 
2,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

27(A. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  2,  knit  2, 
seam  2,  knit  3,  seam  2,  knit  6,  seam  1,  knit  1, 
seam  7,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  6,  seam  2,  knit  3, 
seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 

28<A.— Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  2. 
seam  3,  knit  2,  seam  C,  knit  1,  seam  1,  kuit  7, 
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I  Beam  1,  knit  1,  seam  6,  knit  2,  seam  3,  knit  2, 
'  Beam  2,  knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

2!'M. — Knit  2,  seam  6,  kuit  1,  seam  2,  knit 
.  9,  seam  1,  knit  7,  seam  7,  knit  7,  seam  1,  knit 
9,  seam  2,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 

30M. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  9,  knit 
1,  seam  7,  knit  7,  seam  7,  knitl,  seam  9,  knit 

seam  1,  kuit  3. 

31st. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  2,  knit  15, 
seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  2,  kuit  1,  seam  1,  knit  15, 
i»eam  2,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 

32<f. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  15,  knit  1, 
•seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  15,  knit 
*2,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

33</. — Kuit  2,  seam  1,  knit  ],  seam  3,  knit 
14,  seam  4,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  4,  kuit 
|14,  seam  3,  knit  1,  seam  1,  kuit  2. 

34(A. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  3,  seam  14,  knit 

4,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  4,  seam  14,  knit 

5,  seam  1,  knit  3. 
35M.— Kuit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  4,  knit 

14,  seam  2,  kuit  1,  seam  3,  knit  1,  seam  2,  knit 
14,  seam  4,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 

StjM.— Kuit  3,  seam  1,  kuit  4,  seam  14,  knit 
■2,  seam  1,  knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  2,  seam  14,  knit 
%  seam  1,  knit  3. 

37M. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  5,  knit 
16,  seam  3,  knit  10,  seam  5,  knit  1,  seam  1, 
tnit  2. 

Ziih. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  5,  seam  16,  knit 
},  seam  16,  knit  5,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

39(A.— Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  3,  knit  4, 
ieam  3,  knit  6,  seam  2,  knit  4,  seam  1,  knit  4, 
seam  2,  knit  6,  seam  3,  knit  4,  seam  3,  knit  1, 
3eam  1,  knit  2. 

4W/i.— Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  3,  seam  4,  knit  3, 
jeam  6,  kuit  2,  seam  4,  kuit  1,  seam  4,  knit  2, 
jeam  6,  kuit  3,  seam  4,  kuit  3,  seam  1,  knit  3. 

41s<. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  5, 
ieam  5,  kuit  1,  seam  2,  kuit  2,  seam  3,  knit  7, 
.ieam  3,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  1,  seam  5,  knit  5, 
jieam  1,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  2. 
j  4'2d. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  5,  knit  5, 
i!eam  1,  kuit  2,  seam  2,  knit  3,  seam  7,  knit  3, 
Jieam  2,  knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  5,  seam  5,  knit  1, 
"(earn  1,  knit  3. 

4dd. — Kuit  2,  seam  2,  knit  6,  seam  3,  knit  4, 
leam  2,  knit  2,  seam  3,  knit  5,  seam  3,  knit  2, 
team  2,  kuit  4,  seam  3,  knit  6,  seam  2,  knit  2. 
I  4ith. — Kuit  4,  seam  6,  knit  3,  seam  4,  knit  2, 
leam  2,  knit  3,  seam  5,  knit  3,  seam  2,  knit  2, 
eam  4,  knit  3,  seam  6,  knit  2,  seam  2. 

45M.— Knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  6,  seam  9,  knit  3, 
eam  4,  knit  1,  seam  4,  knit  3,  seam  9,  knit  6, 
eam  2,  knit  2. 

46lh. — Knit  4,  seam  6,  knit  9,  seam  3,  knit  4, 
eam  1,  knit  4,  seam  3,  knit  9,  seam  6,  knit  4. 
yoL.  Lxv. — 31 
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47(/i. — Knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  4,  seam  2,  knit  2, 
seam  6,  knit  5,  seam  7,  knit  5,  seam  6,  knit  2, 
seam  2,  knit  4,  seam  2,  knit  2. 

48(A. — Kuit  4,  seam  4,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  6, 
seam  5,  knit  7,  seam  5,  knit  G,  seam  2,  knit  2, 
seam  4,  knit  4. 

40(A. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  3,  seam  6,  knit  2, 
seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  3,  seam  7,  knit  3, 
seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  2,  knit  2,  seam  G,  knit  3, 
seam  1,  knit  2. 

50(A. — Knit  3,  seam  3,  kuit  6,  seam  2,  knit  2, 
seam  2,  kuit  2,  seam  3,  knit  7,  seam  3,  knit  2, 
seam  2,  kuit  2,  seam  2,  knit  6,  seam  3,  knit  3. 

51s(. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  kuit  2,  seam  16,  kuit 
3,  seam  5,  knit  3,  seam  10,  knit  2,  seam  1, 
knit  2. 

52<f. — Knit  3,  seam  2,  knit  16,  seam  3,  kuit  5, 
seam  3,  kuit  16,  seam  2,  kuit  3. 

53(7.— The  same  as  49^A. 

54(/i. — Tlie  same  as  48M.  And  so  on  until 
all  tlie  rows  have  been  knitted  back,  when  the 
square  will  be  complete. 

For  the  stripe  between  the  squares  cast  ou 
16  stitches. 

Knit  2  plain  rows. 

3d  roiu. — Knit  2,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit 
1,  make  1,  knit  2  together,  make  1,  knit  2  to- 
gether, seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  1,  knit  1,  knit  2. 

4th. — Knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  1,  seam  6,  knit  1, 
seam  1,  kuit  1,  seam  ],  knit  2. 

Repeat  the  3d  and  4th  rows  alternately,  each 
3  times  more. 

ll(/i. — Knit  2,  make  1,  kuit  2  together,  make 
1,  knit  2  together,  seam  1,  kuit  1,  seam  1,  kuit 
1,  make  1,  knit  2  together,  make  1,  knit  2  to- 
gether, knit  2. 

12(A.— Knit  2,  seam  4,  knit  1,  seam  1,  kuit  1, 
seam  5,  knit  2. 

Repeat  the  11(A  and  12(A  rows  alternately, 
each  3  times  more,  then  repeat  from  the  3d 
row  until  you  have  the  length  of  the  stripe. 
For  the  pieces  to  join  between  the  squares,  cast 
on  the  same  number  of  stitches,  and  knit  2 
plain  rows. 

Knit  SS  rows  of  the  pattern,  knit  2  plain  rows, 
and  cast  off. 

These  short  pieces  must  be  very  neatly  sewed 
to  the  squares,  to  the  casting  off  of  one  and  the 
casting  on  of  the  other. 

The  long  strips  of  insertion  to  be  sewed  up 
the  sides  of  the  squares. 
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CROCHET  ZOUAVE  JACKET. 

(See  engraving,  page  327.) 

Materials. — Ten  ounces  of  double  Berlin  wool,  four 
Bkeins  of  a  medium-sized  gold  twist. 

Although  winter  has  not  yet  set  in,  and  al- 
tliough  we  do  not  require  very  warm  and  thick 
clothing,  yet  to  prepare  for  the  coming  season 
is  necessary,  so  we  give  our  readers  a  pattern 
of  a  crochet  Zouave  jacket,  as  a  commencement 
to  many  other  novelties,  both  in  knitting  and 
crochet,  which  we  hope  to  present  to  them. 

The  jacket  is  made  of  double  Berlin  wool, 
which  is  superior  to  the  cheaper  fleecy  wool, 
as  it  does  not  become  rough  by  constant  wear. 
The  jacket  is  worked  backwards  and  forwards 
in  ribbed  rows  in  double  crochet,  and  has  a  row 
of  gold  twist  crocheted  all  round  it  as  a  trim- 
ming. A  crochet  lace  is  put  round  the  gold 
twist,  and  the  jacket  is  fastened  in  front  with 
gold  and  black  buttons. 

The  needle  must  not  be  too  large,  and  care 
must  he  taken  not  to  crochet  too  loosely,  but 
yet  sufficiently  loose  to  be  'very  elastic.  If  the 
jacket  is  too  loosely  crocheted,  the  effect  is  lost. 

The  work  must  be  exactly  of  the  shape  in 
the  pattern,  without  the  slightest  alteration. 
Although  it  may  look  rather  small,  yet  a  jacket 
worked  this  size  will  be  usually  found  quite 
large  enough.  The  increase  does  nnt  take 
place  in  every  row,  but  in  every  one  of  the  ribs, 
each  of  which  consists  of  two  rows.  The  breadth 
across  the  chest  is  formed  by  gussets,  as  will 
he  seen  in  the  engraving.  At  the  end  of  each 
row,  before  turning,  1  chain  is  made,  so  that  the 
needle  may  be  placed  through  the  first  stitch 
of  the  row.  We  of  course  suppose  that  by  ribbed 
crochet  it  will  he  understood  that  only  the  back 
loop  of  each  stitch  is  worked  into.  Make  a 
chain  of  73  stitches,  and  crochet  back  into 
every  stitch.  Then  turn  the  work  1  chain,  2 
double  crochet  in  the  first  stitch  (thus  increas- 
ing), and  then  35  stitches  in  the  middle;  in 
the  next  stitch  2  double  crochet ;  the  increase 
for  the  shoulder  commences  here  ;  then  work 
to  the  end  of  the  row,  increasing  in  the  last 
stitch. 

The  next  row  is  worked  plainly.  In  tlie  fol- 
lowing row,  as  well  as  in  the  ones  after  it,  the 
work  is  increased  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end. 

Seven  ribs  or  fourteen  rows  having  been 
worked  in  this  way,  r.  e.,  increasing  3  stitches 
in  every  rib  after  the  fourteenth  row,  which 
must  end  at  the  back  of  the  shoulder,  make  a 
chain  of  18  stitches.  The  fifteenth  row  thus 
lengthened  by  18  stitches  is  not  worked  to  the 


end,  for  there  the  gusset  for  the  front  of  the  | 
jacket  commences.     This  row  is  worked  to  the  ' 
shoulder  and  18  stitches  further  towards  the  ' 
front ;  the  work  is  then  turned  and  crocheted  '. 
back  to  the  end  of  the  row.     The  increase  on  . 
the  shoulder  in  every  rib  is  still  continued,  and  ' 
one  stitch  is  increased  at  the  end  of  every  row,  i 
forming  the  under  slanting  line.     The  next  3  > 
ribs  are  each  worked  longer  hy  five  stitches  i 
than   the   preceding ;    the   last   of   these   ribs  ; 
must  contain  36  stitches  reckoning  from  the 
middle  of  tlie  shoulder  to  the  front ;  the  gusset 
is  then  finished.     The  next  row  is  worked  from 
the  bottom  of  the  back  without  increasing  on 
the  shoulder  to  the  end  of  the  front,  and  then 
lengthened  by  18  chain-stitches.    The  shoulder 
is  now  as  wide  and  as  high  as  it  should  be.    The 
following  rows  are  worked  separately  back  and 
front :  double  crochet  till  only  4  stitches  remain 
from  the  middle  stitch  on  the  shoulder,  then 
turn  round,  increasing  one  at  the  end  in  order 
that   the   slanting   line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jacket   may   be   followed.      At   the   neck   the 
shape  is  made  by  decreasing  one  stitch  in  every 
rib.     The  front  part  to  the  edge  must  be  7J  ribs 
or  15  rows  broad  ;  it  is  then  finished.    The  wool 
should  now  be  joined  on  to  the  back  part  4 
stitches  from  the  middle  shoulder-stitch,  and 
the  neck  and  shape  round  the  edge  worked. 
Twelve  rows  or  six  ribs  must  be  executed,  and 
the  hack  will  be  finished.     When  both  halves 
of  the  jacket  are  made,  the  two  pieces  are  cro- 
cheted together  up  the  back  and  under  the  arm. 
The  jacket  has  a  row  of  double  crochet  worked 
round  it,  and  in  working  this  row  the   neck 
must  be  held  in  a  little,  so  that  it  may  be  made 
a  proper  shape.     On   this   row  woik  1  with 
gold  twist,  then  2  in  black  wool,  1  on  the  right] 
and  1  on  the  left  side,  without  breaking  oil'  the 
wool. 

The  points  are  made  in  1  row  as  follows :  2 
long  in  the  first  stitch  of  the  previous  row,  3 
chain,  2  long  in  the  same  stitch  (there  will 
thus  be  4  long  stitches  united),  miss  2  stitches 
and  make  another  point,  etc.  The  jacket  is 
trimmed  round  with  similar  points,  but  at  the 
front  edges,  instead  of  making  chain-stitches, 
work  5  long  into  1  stitch,  as  that  will  be  found 
stronger.  Six  buttons  are  sewn  on  both  sides, 
having  on  one  side  thick  crochet  loops  to  fasten 
them  together. 

The  sleeve  is  thus  commenced  :  Make  a  chain 
of  3-1  stitches,  and  crochet  back  into  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  row  make  a  chain  of  8.  Turn 
round  and  work  double  crochet  into  every  stitch, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  row  there  will  be  42 
Stitches.     The  third  row  is  worked  in  double 
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^orochet,  and  8  chain-stitches  are  made  at  the 
end.  The  foarlh  row,  containing  50  stitches, 
is  worked  iu  double  crochet  to  the  end.  The 
top  edge  of  the  sleeve  is  now  reached.  The 
next  36  rows  are  worked  straight  at  the  under 
edge  of  the  sleeve  ;  at  tlie  top  edge  one  stitch 
is  decreased  in  each  rib,  so  that  there  are  only 
32  stitches  remaining.  The  next  6  rows  are 
also  worked  straight  at  the  bottom  ;  at  the  top 
the  two  first  only  are  straight ;  in  the  other  4 
the  stitches  are  increased,  so  that  there  are  34 
stitches  in  the  row.  Tlie  same  number  of 
stitches  is  preserved  in  the  next  20  rows.  To 
form  the  slanting  line  at  the  top  and  under 
edges,  1  stitch  less  is  worked  at  the  nnder  edge 
in  each  rib,  whilst  at  the  top  edge  it  is  increased 
iby  one.  Five  rows  now  follow,  which  must  be 
worked  straight  at  the  under  edge,  but  increased 
as  before  at  the  top.  The  point  must  now  be 
reached.  The  last  row  contains  37  stitches. 
From  the  top  to  the  bottom  the  same  number 
of  stitches  must  be  worked  without  increasing 
or  decreasing.  The  following  row  is  shortened 
J  by  4  stitches,  and  then  worked  back  as  far  as 


the  bottom  edge.     The  next  row  is  shortened 

by  5  stitches  ;  this  must  contain  28  stitches. 
When  2  more  rows  have  been  worked  plainly, 
the  sleeve,  with  the  exception  of  the  trimming, 
is  finished.  This  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
jacket,  and  is  worked  all  round  the  sleeve  ex- 
cept at  the  top  edge.  The  sleeve  is  then  foldfd 
so  that  the  points  of  the  trimming  lie  a  little 
one  over  another  at  the  top,  and  is  worked  into 
the  jacket  with  a  row  of  double  crochet,  the 
open  side  of  the  sleeve  being  even  with  the 
middle  of  the  shoulder.  To  make  the  jacket 
more  ornamental,  take  IJ  yard  of  gold  anil 
black  cord,  and  lace  it  through  the  loops  from 
the  under  edge  to  the  middle  of  the  sleeve  ; 
then  put  a  black  wool  tassel  at  each  end,  and 
fasten  the  cord  into  a  double  bow. 

Instead  of  the  gold  cord,  which  is  rather  ex- 
pensive, yellow  braid  may  be  used.  A  small 
gold  gimp  or  ribbon  may  also  be  sewn  round  as 
a  substitute  for  it ;  but  this  sometimes  inter- 
feres with  the  elasticity  of  the  outer  edge  of 
the  jacket. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  PICKLES. 

Tns  fitroDfjost  vinegar  must  bo  nnod  for  pickling ;  it 
IIIT--1  not  be  boiled,  or  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  and 
Fpices  will  be  evaporated.  By  pftrbiilliug  the  pickles  in. 
brine,  they  will  be  ready  in  much  losa  time  thim  they 
r-T''  when  done  in  the  usual  manner,  of  soaking  them  in 
1  salt  and  water  for  six  or  eight  days.     When  taken 

:  of  the  hot  brine,  let  them  get  cold  and  quite  dry  be- 
I  r.»  you  put  them  into  the  picklo. 

To  assist  the  preservation  of  pickles,  a  portion  of  salt 
is  »dded,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  uud  to  give  Otivor, 
l.>ng  popper,  black  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  cloves, 
iii:too,  garlic,  eschalots,  muatard,  horseradish,  and  cap- 
noum. 

The  following  is  the  beat  method  of  preparing  the 
Me,  as  cheap  as  any,  and  requires  loss  care  than  any 
r  way:  Bruise  in  a  mortar  four  ounces  oftlie  above 
>'s,  put  them  into  a  etono  jar  with  a  quart  of  the 
ngest  vinegar,  stop  the  jar  closely  with  a  bung, 
■r  that  with  a  bladder  soaked  with  pickle,  set  it  on 

iivet  by  the  side  of  the  Are  for  three  days,  well  shak- 

j   it  up  at  least  three  times  in  the  day  ;  the  pickle 
uld  be  at  least  three  inches  above  the  pickles.     The 
j.>i-  being  well  closed,  and  the  infusion  being  made  with 
&  mild  heat,  there  is  no  loss  by  evaporation. 

To  enable  the  articles  pickled  more  easily  and  speedily 
lubibe  the  flavor  of  the  pickle  they  are  immersed  in, 
vioosly  to  pouring  it  on  them,  run  a  larding-piu 
lUrough  them  in  several  places. 

Pickles  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  pUco  in  unglazed 
earthenware,  or  glass  jars,  which  are  preferable,  as  you 
can,  without  opening  them,  observe  whether  they  want 
filling  up;  they  miist  be  very  carefully  stopped  with 
well-fltted  bungs,  and  tied  over  as  closely  as  po!*8ible 
with  a  bladder  wetted  with  the  pickle;  and  if  to  he 
-orved  a  long  time  after  that  is  dry,  it  must  be  dipped 
. :.  lit.ttle  cement. 

"When  the  pickles  are  all  used,  boil  up  the  liquor  with 
a  little  fresh  spice. 

To  walnut  liqnor  may  be  added  a  few  anchovies  and 
eschalots  ;  let  it  stand  till  it  is  iiuite  clear,  and  bottle  it ; 
(has  you  may  furnish  your  table  with  an  excellent  sa- 
vory keeping  sauce  for  hashes,  made  dishes,  fish,  etc., 
at  Tery  small  cost. 

Jars  should  not  be  more  than  three  parts  filled  with 
the  articles  pickled,  which  should  be  covered  with 
pickle  at  least  two  inches  above  their  surface  ;  the  liquor 
wastes,  and  all  of  the  articles  pickled  that  are  not  co- 
vered are  soon  spoiled. 

When  they  have  been  done  about  a  week,  open  the 
jars  and  fill  them  up  with  pickle. 

Tie  a  wooden  spoon,  full  of  holes,  round  each  jar,  to 
take  them  out  with. 

If  you  wish  to  have  gherkins,  etc.,  very  green,  this 
may  bo  easily  accomplished  by  keeping  them  in  viuegar, 
sufQciently  hot,  till  they  become  so. 

If  you  wish  cauliflowers,  onions,  etc,  to  be  white,  use 
distilled  vinegar  for  them. 

To  entirely  prevent  the  mischief  arising  from  the 
action  of  tho  acid  upon  the  metallic  utensils  usually 
employed  to  prepare  pickles,  the  whole  of  the  process  is 
directed  to  be  performed  in  unglared  stone  jars. 

Next  month  we  will  give  the  directions  for  pickling 
cabbage,  onions,  gherkins,  beans,  walnuts,  etc. 

31^ 


MISCELLANEOUS   COOKING. 

MfTTOS  SArsAtiEs. — Take  one  pound  of  underdone  leg 
of  mutton,  six  ounces  of  beef  snet,  one  pint  of  oysters, 
two  anchovies,  and  some  sweet  herbs.  Chop  all  these 
iugredifuts  Hue,  aud  season  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  bread  and  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  ;  mix  it  well  aud  pot  it.  Use  it  by  rolling 
into  balls  a  sausago  shape,  and  fry  them.  N.  B.  TUis 
makes  a  dtliciouji  entree. 

Carrot  Soup. — To  seven  pints  of  soft  water  put  ouo 
pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  Ibin,  half  a  pint  of  split  peas, 
one  large  carrot  cut  into  pieces,  one  or  two  turni]>!4,  some 
celery,  and  a  largo  onion.  Boil  all  together  until  tho 
liquor  is  reduced  to  one-half  tho  quantity,  then  strain 
it  through  a  coarse  hair  sieve.  Have  ready  three  or  four 
largo  carrots  (half  boiled  and  then  grated  fine),  put  this 
into  the  soup  ;  boil  it  with  pepper  aud  salt  to  your  taste. 
Just  before  it  gets  to  tho  last  boil,  take  a  little  fresh 
butter  (about  the  size  of  a  walnut)  rubbed  in  flour,  and 
put  it  iuto  tho  soup.  Serve  it  up  with  fried  bread.  If 
moro  soup  is  wanted,  all  the  ingredients  must  be  dou> 
bled,  with  the  exception  of  the  grated  carrots,  and  if 
they  are  large,  six  will  be  fouud  sufficieut  for  a  good- 
sized  turcOQ. 

A  Besoal  Omei.et.— Take  half  a  dozen  fresh  eggs,  beat 
the  whites  and  yolks  up  well  together  in  a  clean  basin  ; 
chop  half  a  dozen  young  onions  fine,  a  little  fresh  pars- 
ley, three  greeu  chilies,  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  cat- 
sup. Mix  all  together,  aud  fiy  them  after  the  form  of  a 
pancake.  When  done  brown,  take  a  fork,  roll  them  up, 
and  send  to  table. 

To  Mince  Cold  Veal. — Chop  the  veal  up  very  fine 
with  a  little  ham  or  bacon,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
three  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  well  beaten,  a  few  sweet 
herbs,  a  small  onion  chopped  ap,  seasoning  to  tho  taste. 
Butter  well  a  round  pie-dish,  fill  it  with  the  meat,  leaving 
a  round  space  iu  the  centre  of  the  dish,  iuto  which  you 
mast  place  a  good-sized  cup  ;  put  the  dish  in  the  oven, 
and  let  it  bake  until  tho  meat  assumes  a  light  brown 
color,  then  take  out  the  cup,  and  fill  up  the  space  with 
a  rich  sauce.  White  sauce  with  button  mushrooms  is 
the  best. 

A  SwL^a  White  Socp. — Take  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
good  broth  for  six  people  ;  boil  it;  beat  up  three  eggs 
well,  two  spoonfuls  of  fiour,  and  a  cupful  of  milk  ;  pour 
these  gradually  through  a  sieve  or  colander  into  the 
boiling  soup  ;  add  nutmeg,  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper  to 
your  taste. 

B.iKED  CniCKEN  PrDniSG.— Cut  up  two  young  chick- 
ens, and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  aud  a  little 
mace  and  nutmeg.  Put  them  iuto  a  saucepan  with  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  butter,  and  water  enough  to  cover 
them.  Stew  them  gently  ;  and,  when  about  half  cookrd, 
take  them  out  and  set  them  away  to  cool.  Pour  otf  the 
gravy,  and  reserve  it  to  be  served  up  separately.  In  tho 
mean  time  make  a  batter,  as  if  for  a  pudding,  of  a  pound 
of  flour  stirred  gradually  into  a  quart  of  milk,  six  eggs 
well  beaten  and  added  by  degrees  to  tho  mixture,  and  a 
very  little  salt.  Put  a  layer  of  chicken  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pie-dish,  and  pour  over  it  some  of  the  batter;  then 
another  layer  of  chicken,  and  then  some  more  batter, 
aud  so  on,  having  a  cover  of  batter  on  the  top.  Bake  till 
it  is  brown.  Break  an  egg  into  the  gravy  which  you 
have  set  away,  give  it  a  boil,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a 
sauce-tureen  to  eat  with  the  pudding. 

Yeoetable  Socp.  Boil  a  teacupfol  of  Scotch  or  pearl 
barley  iu  a  saucepan  full  of  soft  water  till  the  barley  is 
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nearly  done.  Then  put  in  a  bit  of  batterer  dripping 
and  a  mess  of  vegetables  shorn  small,  such,  as  greens, 
cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  parsley,  and,  if  it  be 
relished,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt. 

A  Ham  has  an  escellent  flavor  boiled  as  foUovrs :  Pre- 
paratory to  cooking,  soak  it  well  in  vinegar  and  water; 
then  boil  in  water  with  some  heads  of  celery,  two  or 
three  turnips,  five  or  six  onions,  and  a  handful  of  sweet 
herbs.  Put  the  ham  in  cold  water,  and  allow  it  to  heat 
very  gradually.  One  of  sixteen  pounds  will  require 
four  and  a  half  hours  boiling. 

Leo  of  Lamb. — Cover  it  with  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
boil  five  minutes,  then  put  in  sufficient  cold  water  to 
reduce  it  to  simmering ;  it  will  take  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  according  to  size.  It  may  be  served  with 
parsley,  or  with  gooseberry  sauce  and  spinach,  broccoli, 
or  cauliflower.  The  loin  is  sometimes  cut  into  chops, 
fried,  and  put  round  the  dish,  garnished  plentifully  with 
crisp  parsley. 

Chops  with  Cuccmbers.— Fry  the  chops  of  a  light 
brown,  and  stew  them  for  half  an  hour  in  good  gravy ; 
thicken  and  flavor  the  gravy,  and  add  to  it  some  cucum- 
bers, thickly  sliced  and  previously  stewed.  Boil  them 
up  together,  and  put  the  cacnmbers  on  the  dish,  and  the 
chops  on  them. 

Pigeon  Compote. — Truss  six  pigeons  as  for  boiling; 
grate  the  crumb  of  a  small  loaf,  scrape  a  pound  of  fat 
bacon,  chop  some  thyme,  parsley,  and  onion,  and  some 
lemon-peel  fine;  a  little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  mix 
it  together  with  two  eggs.  Put  this  forcemeat  into  the 
craws  of  the  pigeons,  lard  the  breasts,  and  fry  them 
brown.  Place  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  sufficient  beef 
stock  to  cover  them,  and  stew  them  gently  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ;  thicken  with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
serve  with  forcemeat  balls  round  the  dish,  and  strain 
the  gravy  over  the  pigeons. 

Fish  S.vuce. — A  pint  of  port  wine,  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  vinegar,  twelve  anchovies,  a  small  quantity  of  pepper, 
one  nutmeg  (grated),  a  few  cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mace,  a  little  horseradish  and  lemon-peel,  one  onion, 
a  bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley.  Let  all  simmer  together 
over  a  slow  fire,  until  the  anchovies  are  dissolved. 
Strain  it  through  a  sieve  and  bottle  it  when  cold.  When 
you  wish  the  sauce  served  with  the  fish  to  be  extremely 
rich  and  good,  put  as  much  of  the  above  mixture  as  you 
would  of  water  into  the  butter  when  melting,  omitting 
the  water  altogether. 

Lamb  Stewed  with  Peas. — Take  the  neck  side  ofafore- 
qnarter  of  lamb,  cut  it  in  pieces  proper  for  serving,  lay 
it  in  a  pan,  putting  the  long  bones  at  the  bottom,  cover 
with  cold  water,  put  on  the  lid  and  simmer  gently  for 
one  hour.  Have  ready  a  quart  of  green  peas,  lift  the 
meat  to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  put  in  the  peas  with  a 
dredge  of  flour,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  let  it  simmer  until  the  peas  are  cooked  enough, 
taking  care  you  have  just  gravy  enough  to  cover.  Lay 
the  lamb  round  the  sides  of  the  dish,  and  the  peas  in  the 
middle.  The  other  side  of  the  quarter  to  be  roasted.  A 
neck  of  mutton  cooked  the  same  way  with  potatoes,  and 
an  onion  sliced,  is  an  excellent  dinner  on  a  winter's 
day. 

An  Italian  Method  of  Dressing  Maccaroni. — Let 
one  pound  of  maccaroni  boil  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
until  thoroughly  done,  when  it  will  fall  in  separate 
pieces  easily  ;  then  drain  it  through  a  colander.  Put  a 
piece  of  fat  l^acon,  with  a  quarter  pound  of  butter,  and 
a  half  pound  of  gravy  beef,  into  a  saucepan,  with  a 


wineglassful  of  water  to  prevent  its  burning.  Let  It 
simmer  until  the  bacon  is  dissolved,  when  the  beef 
must  be  taken  out,  and  the  mixture  strained  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  maccaroni.  Then  strew  over 
It  a  quarter  pound  of  grated  cheese,  and  stir  the  whole 
well  together  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

CAKES,   PUDDINGS,   ETC. 

QcEEN  Cakes. — Take  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  pound 
and  sift  it ;  one  pound  of  flour,  well  dried ;  one  pound 
of  butter,  eight  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  washed 
and  picked  ;  grate  a  nutmeg,  the  same  quantity  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  and  half  the  quantity  of  mace.  The 
great  success  of  these  cakes  depends  upon  the  manner 
and  order  in  which  the  different  ingredients  are  mixed ; 
therefore  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  following  direc- 
tions: Work  the  butter  to  a  cream,  then  sprinkle  in  the 
sugar  by  degrees.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  must  be 
beaten  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  after  which  mix  them 
with  the  sugar  and  butter.  Afterwards,  beat  up  the 
yolks  for  the  same  length  of  time,  add  them  to  the  pre- 
ceding ingredients,  and  beat  all  up  exceedingly  well 
together,  adding  in  by  degrees  the  flour,  spices,  and 
currants.  Bake  them  in  tins,  and  dust  some  sugar  over 
them. 

Bread  Cheesecakes.— Slice  a  penny  roll  as  thin  aa 
possible,  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  boiling  cream,  leave  it  to 
stand  two  hours,  then  take  eight  eggs,  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  a  nutmeg  grated  ;  beat  them  all  well  up  to- 
gether, put  in  half  a  pound  of  currants,  well  washed  and 
dried  before  the  fire,  and  three  teaspooufuls  of  brandy  or 
sherry  wine.     Bake  them  in  raised  crusts  or  pattypans. 

A  Swifes  Almond  Pudding. — Chop  up  very  small  two 
ounces  of  almonds  and  some  lemon-peel ;  put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  sugar  to  taste ;  when 
this  begins  to  boil,  stir  in  slowly  a  large  cupful  of  ground 
rice,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  not  neglecting  to 
stir  it  well  during  the  whole  time  ;  pour  it  into  a  mould, 
and,  when  cold,  turn  it  out.  Put  two  ounces  of  white 
sugar  into  a  pan  with  a  little  water,  stir  until  it  is  melted 
and  becomes  light  brown  in  color,  add  a  pint  of  milk, 
bring  this  to  a  boil ;  then  strain  it  and  add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs;  put  the  strained  milk  and  eggs  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  well  until  it  thickens;  when  this  is  cold,  pour 
it  around  the  pudding. 

Tea  Cakes. — One  pound  of  fine  flour,  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  the  same  of  loaf-sugar,  sifted 
finely,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  well-washed  cur- 
rants, two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  and  one  ounce  of 
almonds.  Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  then  add  the 
rest,  and  moisten  it  with  some  well-beaten  eggs.  Make 
it  into  a  paste  and  roll  it  out.  The  oven  must  not  be  too 
hot. 

Baked  Almond  Pudding. — Beat  fine  in  a  mortar  four 
ounces  of  almonds  with  a  few  bitter  ones,  and  a  little 
sherry  wine.  Beat  up  separately  the  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
grate  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  four  ounces  of  butter,  three 
half-pints  of  cream,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Mix 
all  these  ingredients  well  together  ;  make  a  rich  paste, 
put  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  pour  the  above  upon  it 
and  bake  half  an  hour. 

The  Helena  Pudding. — Pour  one  pint  of  boiling  milk 
upon  three  ounces  of  grated  bread,  one-quarter  of  butter, 
four  eggs,  leaving  out  two  of  the  whites,  the  rind  of  a 
large  lemnn,  sugar  to  your  taste.  Place  any  sort  of  pre- 
serve at  the  bottom  of  a  tarl-dish  ;  pour  the  above  over 
and  bake  it. 
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I   Ratafia  PrDDMO.— One  pint  of  cr«am,  the  sAme  of 

millc  boiled  with  a  little  ciunaui>-)a  uud  lenion-pecl ; 

iu^ar  to  your  la^te.     When  boilcJ  gtraiu  it  va  to  tho 

cromb  of  two  rulU.     Butter  the  mould,  aud  put  iuto  it 

tialf  a  ponud  of  ralifla  cakes.     Beat  up  two  oggtt  aod 

nlx  them  with  tho  bread  aud  milk.     Pour  these  ingre- 

lieDls  iuto  a  mould  aud  boil  them  an   hour.     Serve 

nrlDe  »auce.    X.  B.  IJalf  the  above  quantity  U  sufficient 

\)r  a  muderate  bized  pudding. 

I     To  Make  mcs  Diet  Brrad  Cake.— Six  pounds  of  flonr, 

iiid  u  liairpouuds  of  butter,  three  aud  a  half  pounds 

-u-,  three  pinta  of  milk,  six  oggs^  four  pounds  of 

iialf  a  piut  oi  yeast,  three  gills  of  wine,  four  nut- 

.iiid    one  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  mace  citron. 

:     .•-•  butter  aud  sugar  to  a  froth,  boil  the  milk,  and 

t^ntn  in  the  wine;  put  the  curds  and  whey  warm,  but 

101  hot,  into  the  dour  ;  then  add  the  eggs  aud  yea^t,  and 

inly  one-third  of  the  beaten  butter  and  sugar  ;  let  it  rise 

■intil  very  light,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  but- 

<  1  sugar,  aud  let  it  ribe  again  ;  when  light,  pat  in 

res,  fruit,  etc.;  bake  it  iu  a  modeiaie  oven  tiU 

vughly  done. 


HIXTS  FOE  THE  MA^'AGEMEXT  OF  THE  SICK. 
Tub  room  in  which  a  sick  person  lies  should  bo  kept 
JtTx  sweet  and  airy ;  there  should  never  be  a  close 
>mell  in  it.  If  the  weather  is  warm  enough,  let  the 
|loor  or  windows  be  open  ;  if  cold,  let  there  bo  a  small 
4re.  The  chimney  should  never  bo  stopped  up.  Vin- 
ilation  is  particularly  demanded  in  those  fevers  in  which 
miliary  eruptions  take  place.  Under  no  circumstances 
«  the  ventilation  of  the  sick-room  so  essential  as  the  fe- 
■irile  diseases  of  an  f»/ec/to[wkind,  such  as  typhus  fever, 
ilagne,  and  its  incidental  ills,  fever,  influenza,  hooping- 
ough,  consumption  iu  its  latter  stages,  smallpox,  chick- 
■n-pox,  measles,  scarlet  ft-ver,  erysipelas.  It  may,  how- 
iTer,  be  consolatory  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
nch  cashes,  to  know  that  infection,  communicated  through 
Ihe  air,  rarely  extends  above  a  few  feet  from  the  body  of 
he  patient ;  and  even  In  tho  most  maligoant  diseases, 
fvilh  the  exception  of  confirmed  smallpox  and  scarlet 
pver  of  the  worst  kind,  its  influence  does  not  exceed  a 
(5W  yards,  if  the  room  be  well  ventilated.  On  the  con- 
rary,  if  ventilation  be  neglected,  the  power  of  infection 
,«comes  greatly  augmented  from  its  concentration  in 
lonfined  and  quiescent  air;  it  even  settles  upon  the 
ilothes  of  the  attendants  aud  the  furniture  of  tho  rooms  ; 
•nd  these  imbibe  it  most  readily  when  their  texture  is 
jfool,  fur,  or  cotton,  or  any  loo&«  and  downy  substance 
'apable  of  receiving  aud  readily  retaining  the  air. 
j  The  room  should  bo  made  rather  dark  by  a  blind  over 
(he  window  ;  but  bed-curtains  should  not  bo  drawn 
lose. 

The  room  should  be  very  clean  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
»d  smell,  a  little  chloride  of  lime  should  be  sprinkled 
n  the  floor,  and  the  walls  also  if  practicable.  The 
ledicine  should  be  kept  iu  one  particular  place,  and  all 
o«les,  cups,  etc.,  that  are  done  with,  should  be  taken 
|way  and  cleaned  at  once.  The  room  should  bo  very 
lUiei;  there  should  bo  no  talking  or  gossiping  ;  one  or 
ippo  people  at  the  most,  besides  the  invalid,  are  quite 
oough  to  be  there  at  a  time ;  more  people  make  it  close 
jnd  noisy,  and  disturb  the  sick.  Kcighbors  should  not 
o  too  anxious  to  see  the  sick  person,  unless  they  can  do 
amo  good.  The  sick  person's  face,  aud  hands,  and 
et,  should  be  oflen  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap, 
nd  the  mouth  be  rinsed  with  vinegar  and  water ;  the 
air  should  be  cut  rather  short,  and  be  combed  every 


day.  Never  give  spirits  nnlesK  ordered  by  tho  surgeon  ; 
sick  people  always  feel  weak,  but  such  thiugs  given  at  a 
wrong  lime  would  only  make  them  weaker. 

It  is  a  mistaken  kindness  to  give  a  sick  person  what- 
ever the  morbid  appetite  may  desire  in  opposition  to  the 
direction  of  the  physician.  It  is  also  decidedly  wrong 
to  experiment  upon  the  administration  of  nostrums  pre- 
scribed by  unskilful  friends.  The  true  interest  of  the 
patient,  and  the  solemn  duty  of  the  attendants,  require 
that  the  physician's  orders  only  shall  prevail,  aud  that 
these  be  strictly  complied  with. 

"Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  drugs,  or  to 
have  prescriptions  dispensed,  always  seek  out  a  respect- 
able druggist,  who  will  supply  pure  articles,  and  pre- 
pare medicinal  compounds  without  error.  This  is  o/tfte 
tUiOMt  ii/iportance. 

COOKERY   FOR   THE    SICK-ROOM. 

Lemon-Water.— Cut  into  an  earthen  teapot,  oracover- 
ed  jug,  two  or  three  slices  of  lemon,  with  one  lump  of 
sugar,  and  a  spoonful  of  capiUaire.  On  these  pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  closely  for  two  or 
three  hours,  when  it  will  form  an  agreeable  beverage 
for  the  thirst  of  a  feverish  patient. 

Raspberht  Tixeoar. — A  dessertspoonful  of  which,  in 
a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  forms  a  very  efficacious  gargle. 

Tamarinds  and  hot  water,  when  cool,  may  in  some 
cases  be  given;  but  no  acid  drinks  should  be  given  to 
patients  without  the  knowledge  of  their  medical  attend- 
ants. 

White-Wine  Whet.— Dilute  half  a  pint  of  new  milk 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water  ;  boil  both  together, 
and  while  boiling  pour  in  at  the  moment  two  wineglasses 
of  white-wine.  A  curd  will  form,  which,  after  boiling 
the  mixture  for  two  or  three  minutes  longer,  will  settle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  The  whey  must  be 
strained  carefully  from  the  curd  ;  it  should  be  perfectly 
clear.  Sugar  may  be  added  to  please  the  taste.  Warm 
whUe-ioine  whpy  promotes  perspiration,  and  hence  is  use- 
ful in  the  commencement  of  some  complaints  ;  but  taken 
cold,  it  has  a  different  effect,  and  often,  in  cases  of  low 
fever,  it  is  an  excellent  beverage ;  also,  in  the  early 
stages  of  convalescence.  It  is  as  safe  and  sufficient  a 
stimulant  as  can  be  given. 

Milk  Whey.— Steep  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  for  four  or 
five  hours,  a  small  piece  of  rennet,  abont  an  inch  and  a 
half  square.  Pour  the  water,  not  the  skim  itself,  into 
two  quarts  of  new  milk.  When  the  curd  is  come,  pour 
St  into  a  sieve  or  fine  earthen  colander,  and  press  the 
whey  gently  out  of  it  into  a  jug.  This  may  be  given 
either  cool,  or  made  tho  warmth  of  new  milk,  whichever 
the  patient  prefers. 

Lemon  and  Vine'iae  Whets. — Instead  of  wine,  pour 
into  the  boiling  milk  and  water  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  or  of  vinegar.  The  whey  obtained  in  this  manner, 
being  less  stimulating  than  that  of  white-wine,  is  some- 
times given  to  an  invalid  in  preference. 

GancND  Rice  Mile. — Rub  a  spoonful  of  ground  rice, 
very  smooth,  in  a  little  cold  milk  ;  add  to  it  three  half 
pints  of  milk,  some  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  and  a  little 
nutmeg  ;  boil  altogether  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sweet- 
en to  the  taste. 

Sago  Milk. — Wa^h  in  cold  milk  a  tablespoonfal  of 
sago,  pour  off  the  milk,  and  add  to  the  sago  a  quart  of 
new  milk.  Boil  slowly  till  reduced  to  a  pint.  Cinna- 
mon may  be  added  if  required ;  but  neither  sugar  nor 
spice  is  usually  added  to  this  food. 
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Arrowroot  and  Milk. — Mix  smooth,  -with  a  very  little 
cold  milk,  one  dessertspoonful  of  arrowroot.  Boil  half 
A  pint  of  new  milk,  and  the  momeut  it  rises  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  stir  in  gently  the  arrowroot  and  cold  milk. 
Boil  it  till  it  becomes  thick. 

Milk  Porridge  is  sometimes  made  by  adding  milk  to 
fine  groat  gniel.  Aoother  way  is  to  mix  a  tablespoonful 
of  oatmeal  in  a  basin  with  cold  milk,  aad  pour  it,  when 
I  perfectly  smooth,  into  a  saucepan  containing  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  milk.  If  this  does  not  thicken,  it  sufficiently, 
it  must  be  boiled  a  little  longer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coffee  Syrup. — This  confection  is  exceedingly  handy 
to  travellers  when  proceeding  on  a  long  journey.  Take 
half  a  pound  of  the  best  roasted  ground  coffee  ;  boil  the 
same  io  a  saucepan  containing  three  quarts  of  water 
until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  oue  quart;  strain  the 
latter  off,  and,  when  fined  of  all  impurities,  introduce 
the  liquor  into  another  clean  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil 
over  again,  adding  as  much  Lisbon  sugar  to  it  as  will 
constitute  a  thick  syrup,  like  treacle;  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and,  wlien  culd,  pour  it  into  bottles,  corkiug  the 
.same  tight  down  for  use.  Two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
syrup  introduced  into  a  moderate-sized  tea-cup,  and 
filled  up  with  boiling  water,  will  be  fit  for  immediate 
use.     If  milk  is  at  hand,  use  it  ad  libitum. 

Potted  Herrings,  as  done  in  the  Isle  of  Max.— Take 
fifty  herriags,  wash  and  clean  them  well,  cut  off  the 
heads,  tails,  and  fins.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
three  ounces  of  ground  allspice,  a  tablespoonful  of  coarse 
salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper.  The  fish  must  be  laid 
in  layers,  aud  the  spice,  etc.,  sprinkled  upon  them 
equally.  A  few  bay  leaves  and  anchovies  are  then  inter- 
spersed among  the  fish — the  latter  improve  the  flavor 
greatly.  Pour  upon  the  whole  a  pint  of  vinegar  mixed 
with  a  little  water.  Tie  over  them  a  clean  bladder,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Skim  off  the  oil ;  boil  half  a  pint 
of  port  or  claret  wine  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor, 
and  add  it  to  the  fish.  If  required  to  be  sent  any  dis- 
tance, it  is  better  to  cover  the  whole  with  some  clarified 
butter. 

Pressing  Flowers.— Flowers  can  be  well  pressed  by 
being  put  between  blotting  or  bibulous  paper,  on  which 
a  weight  must  be  placed.  We  have  generally  used  the 
former,  but  either  will  do. 

Or, — Place  them  between  new  writing-paper,  which 
must  be  changed  every  two  days  until  the  plants  are 
quite  dry.  Be  very  careful  to  gather  them  on  a  icarm 
.^7ieday,  and  let  nothing  induce  you  to  put  them  between 
blotting-paper.  Do  not  put  a  very  heavy  weight  on  fen- 
der plants  the  first  day,  and  you  will  be  successful. 

Or,— Take  two  of  every  kind  you  wish  to  keep,  lay 
them  inside  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  place  them  under 
a  considerable  pressure,  and  let  them  remain  during  the 
night.  Open  them  the  next  morning,  remove  them  to  a 
dry  part  of  the  paper,  and  press  them  again  for  the  same 
space  of  time.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  the  book 
intended  for  their  reception,  and  fastened  down  with  a 
little  gum  ;  or,  if  large,  tacked  carefully  on  the  page 
with  some  very  fine  thread,  with  the  alternate  sides 
turned  out,  and  the  name  written,  with  such  other  ob- 
servations as  the  collector  may  think  advisable. 

The  reason  that  plants  are  unhealthy  in  a  bed-room  is 
that  at  night  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  give  off  carbonic 
ac-d  gas:  in  the  daytime  the  process  is  the  reverse,  as 
they  give  off  oxygen,  and  absorb  the  carbonic  acid. 


To  Make  Barley  Sugar. — Take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  clarified  sugar  in  that  state  that  on  dipping  the  finger 
into  the  pan  the  sugar  which  adheres  to  it  will  bre;ik 
with  a  slight  noise  ;  this  is  techuically  called  "crack,' 
When  the  sugar  is  near  this  poiut,  put  in  two  or  three 
drops  of  lemon-juice,  or,  if  you  do  not  happen  to  have  a 
lemon  in  the  house,  a  little  vinegar  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  prevent  its  graining.  When  it  is  come 
to  the  crack,  as  it  is  termed,  take  it  off  instantly  and  dp 
the  pan  into  cold  water  to  prevent  its  burning.  Let  it 
stand  a  short  time,  and  then  pour  it  on  a  marble  slab, 
which  must  be  previously  rubbed  with  oil.  Cut  tlie 
sugar  into  small  pieces,  when  it  wiU  be  re;idy  for  use. 
Some  persons  like  the  flavor  of  citron,  and  where  th(y 
do,  a  single  drop  will  suffice  for  a  considerable  quantity. 

Or, — Take  three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  dissolve  it  in  one' 
pint  of  water,  boil  it  over  the  fire  until  it  becomes  clear.l 
Take  off  the  scum.  When  half  boiled,  add  one  tahl.>: 
spoonful  of  vinegar  to  each  pound  of  sngar.  Fry  it  wiih' 
water  in  a  basin,  by  dropping  a  little  in  with  a  spoou. 
When  it  is  brittle  it  is  enough. 

y.  B. — The  barley-sugar  is  to  be  poured  upon  a  marbia 
slab,  and  when  cool,  cut  it  with  scissors  and  twist  it. 

China  is  best  cleaned,  when  very  dirty,  with  finely- 
powdered  fuller's  earth  and  warm  water  ;  afterwards 
raising  it  well  in  clean  water.  A  little  soft  soap  may  Ve 
added  to  the  water  instead  of  fuller's  earth.  The  saiije 
plan  is  recommended  for  cleaning  glass. 

Rice  Glue. — This  elegant  cement  is  made  by  mixiufji 
rice-flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then  gently 
boiling  it;  it  is  beautifully  white,  and  dries  almost 
transparent. 

Holland  Cases  for  Pillows,  etc, — One  very  com  raca 
instance  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  being  "  penny  wi^g- 
and  pound  foolish"  is  to  be  found  in  the  continual  es- 
cape of  valuable  feathers  or  down  from  valueless  oil 
"ticking"  cases.  As  ticking  is  an  expensive  articlo, 
many  housekeepers  find  a  difficulty  in  procuring  it ;  not 
thinking  that  any  other  material  can  supply  its  place. 
Thus  every  day  the  feathers  diminish  in  their  pillowi?, 
and  the  dust  and  flue  increase  in  their  rooms,  until  theit: 
formerly  really  valuable  pillows  are  not  deserving  an 
expensive  covering.  In  such  cases,  and  as  a  preventive) 
of  such  cases,  we  can  recommend  a  Jitif,  close  broivn 
hollnnd,  instead  of  ticking.  It  will  be  found  to  answer 
every  purpose,  to  wear  as  well  (for  fine  feathers  or 
down),  and  to  be  much  softer  and  pleasanter  to  lie  on 
than  the  harsher  and  more  expensive  ticking.  Tho 
French  mostly  use  nothing  else  for  the  first  covers  to 
the  down  of  which  their  quilts  or  "duvets"  are  com- 
posed ;  nor,  speaking  from  experience,  can  anything  ho 
better. 

To  Destroy  Beetles. — We  Lave  given,  several  receipts 
and  hints  for  this  purpose  before.  We  now  add  another ; 
Take  some  small  lumps  of  unslaeked  lime,  and  put  into 
the  chinks  or  hole  from  which  they  issue,  it  will  effectn- 
ally  destroy  them  ;  or  it  may  be  scattered  on  the  ground, 
if  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  their  holes. 

To  Clean  Paint.— Mix  together  one  pound  of  soft  soap,  i 
half  a  pound  of  pumice  stone,  powdered,  and   half  a 
pound  of  pearlash,  with  hot  water,  into  a  thin  paste  ; 
take  a  painting-brush,  and  lay  on  this  mixture  over  tho  p 
paint  which  requires  cleaning,  and  in  five  minutes  wash  I 
it  off  with  boiling  water. 

Drt-rot  in   Cellars.- This  may  be    prevented  by 
whitewashing  yearly,  mixing  with  the  wash  as  much  ' 
copperas  as  will  give  it  a  clear  yellow  hue. 


lUlDts'  Sailf. 


;  AFTHORSniP. 

I       None  bat  an  aathor  knows  an  author's  cares. 

j  COWPEB. 

,     "Those  who  cannot  write  and  those  who  can 
(        Compose,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man." 

(60  says  Pope,  and  the  Cishion  of  scribbling  has  in- 
treated  since  the  criticism  of  the  author  of  the  "Dun- 
^d"  was  promulgated.  Women  as  well  as  men  are 
irnest  volunteers  in  the  grand  army  of  American  lite- 
iture.  Id  truth,  authorship  is  now  a  feminine  pursuit, 
'jerefore  we  feel  it  our  duty  lo  say  a  few  words  now 
|0d  then  on  the  subject  lo  our  youug  lady  friends  who 
re  daily  asking  of  us  counsels  or  suggestions.  It  would 
,0  impossible,  consideiing  the  shortness  of  life  and  the 
■jnsequent  value  of  time,  for  us  to  answer  each  of  our 
igenions  correspondents  who  want  engagements  as 
'Titers  for  the  Lady's  Book  or  reasons  for  our  rejection  ; 
■)  we  will  now  give  a  general  explanation,  aud  hope 
very  one  of  our  literary  friends  will  accept  it  as  a  par- 
'icular  response. 

PerM>Ds  not  skilled  in  human  natnre  may  perhaps 
/onder  that  separate  individualities  do  nut  require 
i»parate  reasons  and  direct  objections.  Just  as  every 
'tan  has  two  eyes  and  a  nose,  every  man  has  his  little 
.anities  and  his  juvenile  mistakes;  the  same  is  true  of 
Ivery  woman.  The  remedy  for  weak  eyes  is  the  pame 
»r  prince  or  ploughboy,  for  her  "majesty,  Queen  Vic- 
>ri;i."  and  her  maid  of  "all  work."  In  defects  of  men- 
il  vJHon  the  advice  of  experience  is  salutary  and  simi- 
hr  ill  every  age  and  country.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
iin  new  axioms  of  wisdom,  bat  only  to  place  old  truths 
1  a  new  and  as  we  hope  a  stronger  light, 
j  In  the  first  place,  we  would  beg  our  young  writers  to 
id  their  minds  of  the  notion  that  woids,  as  icords,  are 
f  any  value  out  of  the  dictionary.  There  is  no  use  in 
liking  of  "vernal  hues,"  "rosy  clouds,"  "blushing 
Jists,"  and  so  on.  These  and  similar  epithets  are  pretty 
ji  their  places  ;  but  when  crowded  together  like  a  flock 
|f  sheep  in  a  peu.  with  no  idea  beneath,  except  the 
.very-day  fact  that  the  sun  has  risen  or  the  grass  is 
ireen,  the  pretty  words  never  induce  us  to  go  on  with 
jie  page.  Commonplaces,  without  wit  or  originality  of 
ijntiuient  may  be  got  at  all  times,  btU  are  never  tcorth 
yayingfur.  And  though  there  are  people  who  like  this 
)mmoa-p!ace,  fiuwery  style,  we  do  not  believe  onr 
Ijadois  belong  to  the  class. 

As  to  characters,  why  give  ns  repetitions,  ill  colored 
,r  weak,  of  pictures  drawn  by  celebrated  authors,  crea- 
^ons  of  iheir  genius,  types,  perhaps,  of  their  own  ecceu- 
I'icities?  These  pictures  being  taken  from  real  life  and 
jainre,  strike  and  impress  us  as  good,  or  beautiful,  or 
JTie ;  while  your  tiresome  and  pale  reproduction  has 
0  life,  no  strength,  and  is  only  a  caricature  of  what  you 

ay  have  admired,  but  failed  to  emulate  ' 

Do  not  attempt  to  write  new  sloiies  from  old  novels, 
ake  the  simplest  scene  at  a  farm-house  and  describe 

as  it  appeared,  tell  me  of  the  gambols  and  tricks  of 
3ur  dog,  of  your  pretty  pets,  describe  what  you  know, 

hat  you  have  seen  and  felt.     Then  your  picture  is 

lie,  and  you  interest  me.  because  there  is  the  life  of 
our  own  heart  in  the  words.    But  when,  in  the  fresh- 


ness of  yonth,  ignorant  of  the  strong  passions  and  deep 
sorrows  of  humanity,  you  undertake  to  depict  the  scorn- 
ful and  dark  spirit  that  exists  in  exceptional,  and  only 
exceptional,  cases,  when  you  talk  of  "no  flowers  in 
life,"  "no  childhood,"  "no  hope  in  the  future,"  and 
all  the  woes  and  wrongs  that  to  your  youthful  craving 
after  excitement  seem  sublime,  you  only  weary  your 
readers — if  yon  find  any. 

The  Brontes  were  a  very  remarkable  family.  They 
were  women  of  genius,  of  peculiar  temperament,  and  of 
peculiar  training.  It  was  their  misfortune  to  want 
health  of  mind  and  health  of  body.  The  books  they 
wrote  took  hold  of  the  public  heart  in  spite  of  these 
disqualifications,  not  because  of  them.  The  Brontes  had 
originality,  sensibility,  sympathy,  and  untiring  energy  ; 
these,  all  rare  qualities,  gave  life,  and  light,  and  truth 
to  their  works,  particularly  to  the  writings  of  "Currer 
Bell,"  who  is  the  great  representative  of  the  family 
Genius  and  Character. 

Young  ladies,  and  young  gentlemen  also,  living  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  folks,  aud  without  any  uncommon 
mental  developments,  may  aflect  a  sickly  sentimentality, 
a  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
may  talk  of  "  the  soul's  secret  aspirations,"  of  "feelings 
never  understood"  by  those  with  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  live,  and  whom  they  ought  to  love ;  of  the  wonders 
they  could  do  if  they  were  "appreciated;"  but  these 
fancies  are  not  the  true  exponent  of  genius ;  only 
affectation  representing  her  distorted  shadow.  Nothing 
great  comes  from  affectations.  We  want  pure  metal  as 
a  standard  of  worth  ;  then,  whether  gold,  silver,  brass, 
or  copper,  we  are  sure  there  is  worth  and  strength,  and 
use  of  some  kind.  Tinsel  is  always  trash  as  soon  as  it 
is  tarnished — that  is,  touched. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  discourage  young  writers  while 
we  thus  endeavor  to  excite  an  earnest  desire  for  greater 
intellectual  cultivation  and  mental  fitness  for  author- 
ship. Young  ladies  may  greatly  improve  their  educa- 
tion by  the  habit  of  writing  out  their  impressions  and 
putting  their  ideas  or  fancies  on  paper.  Write,  my 
young  friends,  as  much  as  you  can  without  neglecting 
what  is  of  greater  moment — the  actual  duties  of  the  day  ; 
but  remember  that  Horace  advised  writers  to  keep  their 
works  nine  years  for  examination  and  revision  before 
publishing.  Eemember,  too,  that  Miss  Edgeworth  kept 
her  novels  three  years  to  perfect  them  before  she  sent 
them  to  the  press.  The  works  of  Horace  have  lasted 
nineteen  hundred  years  as  classics  ;  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
earned  an  enduring  fame  as  an  original  and  popular 
writer. 

Good  wine  is  not  made  by  pouring  the  flat  remains  of 
one  bottle  into  another  ;  good  literature  is  not  produced 
by  dressing  up  the  tenth  imKation  of  a  great  author's 
ideas  in  a  maze  of  showy  epithets  and  a  cumbrous  gar- 
niture of  wordy  sentences. 

Read  over  Miss  Mitford's  charming  "Tillage  Sketch- 
es ;"  yon  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  often  these  are  on 
the  simplest,  the  homeliest  themes,  and  these  are  drawn 
from  the  true  aud  real  life  of  the  people  among  whom 
this  noble-hearted  and  genius-gifted  woman  lived.  We 
love  the  scenes  that  she  loved,  and  are  deeply  interested 
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intbe  simple  pleasures  of  her  villagers  ;  shebasfoand  the 
way  to  oar  hearts  because  she  wrote  from  her  own  heart. 
To  come  nearer  home.  How  pleasant  are  the  domestic 
scenes  and  the  characters  represented  in  the  popular 
Rtories  of  our  friend  (and  the  favorite  writer  in  ibe 
Lady's  Book),  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haven !  She  describes 
everyd.Ty  life;  her  personages  are,  perhaps,  oar  next- 
donr  neighbors;  their  adventures,  their  faults,  follies, 
worth,  woe,  weal — we  are  interested  in  all  these  things. 
The  reading  public  finds  delight  in  the  living  pictures, 
recognized  by  all  as  hnmanity  individualized  ;  while 
the  most  learned  critic  is  pleased  with  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  style,  the  skilful  arrangement  of  incidents, 
and  the  artistic  part  of  the  work  that  Genius  alone  never 
gives,  but  which  is  to  he  attained  only  by  observation, 
education,  practice,  industry,  and  perseverance.  More 
than  this,  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Haven  is  elevated  and 
purified  by  her  tender  sensibility,  her  earnest  and  warm 
piety.  She  is  a  true  Christian.  The  wisdom  of  woman 
is  comprised  in  that  one  word — a  Christian. 

The  following  poem,  full  of  original  fancy,  tender 
thought,  and  true  sentiment,  well  deserves  its  place  in 
our  Table.  The  writer  is  known  in  our  pages  as  an  ex- 
cellent prose  contributor:  this  gom  will  establish  her 
title  to  the  rank  of  poetess. — Ens.  Lady's  Book. 

THE  LILY'S  STORY. 

{On  finding,  in  the  month  nf  Octoh'-r,  a  Lily  growing  in 
Vie  dry  bed  of  a  pond. ) 

LiNQER  not  within  the  shadow 

Of  the  lonely  forest  pines  ; 
See,  on  yonder  bill  and  meadow, 

Briglit  October  sunlight  shines! 
Come,  for  briitht  must  fall  its  radiance 

On  the  pond  where  lilies  grew, 
Stitl,  perchance,  some  breath  of  fragrance 

Hovers  o'er  its  waters  blue. 
OVr  the  rocks  the  wild  vines  creeping, 

Flushed  with  autumn's  crimson  glow, 
Wondering,  see  the  clouds  lie  sleeping 

lu  the  mirror  depths  below. 
We,  with  such  sweet  fancies  haunted, 

Seek  the  spot  last  year  so  fair. 
Painfully  are  disenchanted, 

For  no  pretty  pond  is  there. 
Coarse  and  rauk  the  weeds  are  growing 

O'er  its  dark  and  oozy  bed. 
But  no  murmuring  brook  is  flowing 

'^eath  the  alder-berries  red. 
Yet,  in  yon  low  quagmire  gleaming, 

Something  pure  aud  white  I  seel 
But  I  'm  only  idly  dreaming — 

Can  the  flower  a  Lily  be  ? 
Yes.  all  fragrant,  fresh,  and  smiling 

In  October's  mellow  light. 
Me  of  all  sad  thoughts  beguiling, 

'Twas  a  Lily  met  ray  sight. 
Noue  can  tell  my  heart's  deep  pleasure. 

Half  the  foolish  things  it  said. 
As  I  sought  the  precious  treasure — 

Bent  me  o'er  its  beauteous  head. 
Had  my  loving  admiration 

Waked  some  sweet  responsive  thrill  ? 
Saw  I  not  a  faint  pulsation 

.Ml  its  slender  stamens  fill  ? 
Wliy  did  every  petal  tremble 

'i^'eath  my  warm  admiring  gaze? 
Might  it  not  its  Joy  dissemble 

Ai  my  words  of  earnest  praise  ? 
Had  it,  like  the  human  spirit. 

Longed  for  recognition  too? 
Strong  desire  did  it  inherit 

For  appreciation  true  ? 
Wilt  thou  credit  this  sweet  marvel 

That,  within  my  spirit's  ear, 
Words  of  hopeful,  earnest  counsel 

From  the  Lily  I  should  hear? 
Swfet  the  tale  of  joy  and  sorrow 

Which  the  Lily  told  to  me  ; 
Would  I  might  its  accents  borrow 

While  I  tell  it  unto  thee. 


Spring  was  young  (thus  ran  the  story) 

When  the  tiny  bud  had  birth  ; 
Came  and  went  the  summer's  glory 

Ere  she  bloomed  in  beauty  forth. 
Never,  on  the  clear  bright  billow. 

Lifted  from  her  lowiy  bed, 
Kever  on  a  wavelet  pillow 

Kesled  she  her  gentle  head. 
Still,  the  torturing,  upward-yearning 

Instincts  of  her  dainty  race 
Bade  her,  from  the  dull  earth  turning, 

Kise  in  purity  aud  grace. 

'*  Mockery  every  aspiration  ! 

Prone  and  helpless  here  I  lie!" 
This  in  hours  of  dark  temptation 

Was  her  spirit's  anguish-cry. 
*' Vain  the  hopes,  the  longings  endless, 

For  a  freer,  brighter  life. 
Making  me  more  lone  and  friendless, 

Wearying  me  with  useless  strife. 
Let  my  better  nature  perish  ; 

Nevermore  will  I  aspire. 
Nevermore  will  seek  to  cherish 

Higher  instinct,  pure  desire: 
On  these  weeds  will  gaze  admiring, 

Nodding  in  tliis  earth-born  breeze; 
Coarse,  contented,  unaspiring, 

Would  I  were  like  one  of  these." 

But  the  sunbeams  on  her  falling,  " 

Rou>ed  fmm  that  despairing  chill. 
And  the  voice  within  her  calling, 

Bade  her  be  n  Lily  still. 
Wind-borne,  from  some  purer  region. 

Came  this  testimony  free: 
"  Fear  not,  for  their  name  is  Legion, 

Who  have  hoped  and  toiled  like  thee. 
Slowly,  paiiitnily,  thou  learuest 

What  thy  destiny  must  be  ; 
All  thine  inner  promptings  earnest 

Are  hut  gloricus  prophecy. 
Faithful  to  thy  highest  duty, 

Hope,  yet  work  with  heart  and  will; 
Thuu  shall  yet  ari-e  iu  beauty. 

Thou  bfuiU  be  a  Lily  still." 

Then,  as  to  some  touch  mysterions, 

Every  inmost  heart-string  thrilled. 
While  "her  spirit,  thoughtful,  serious, 

With  a  woudmus  joy  was  filled. 
Blessed  hours  of  exaltation  ! 

Memories  of  such  rapture  rare, 
Saved  her  from  her  dark  temptation, 

Strengthened  her  against  despair. 
Though  no  partial  friends  beholding 

Cheered  her  with  delicious  praise. 
All  unmarked  her  slow  unfolding 

Through  the  long,  long  summer  days; 
Though  half  doubtful  of  her  mission. 

Dreading  le.st  her  power  might  fail. 
Musing  on  that  dream  Elysian, 

Hopeful  grew  the  Lily  pule. 

All  its  meaning  scarce  divining, 

Still,  new  elfuris  she  put  furth: 
For  the  vital  moisture  pining 

Deeper  struck  her  roots  in  earth. 
Gratefully,  her  thirst  allaying, 

Every  dew-drop  gathered  up  ; 
Choice  perfumes  from  zephyrs  straying, 

Hoarded  in  her  pearly  cup. 
Once,  to  let  the  sunbeams  enter, 

Dared  to  ope  that  chalice  white: 
Instantly  her  heart's  deep  centre 

Caught  their  golden  radiance  bright. 
So  she  kept  her  pure  corolla 

Free  from  earthly  soil  or  stain, 
Till  the  autumn  winds  blew  hollow — 

Fell  the  welcome  autumn  rain. 
Then  a  little  pool  coliecte'I — 

Raised  her  on  her  slender  stem. 
Then  a  Lily  was  perfected 

Fairer  than  the  fairest  gem. 

Toiler,  thinker,  dreaming  poet, 

Doubtful  of  your  highest  powers. 
Work  in  hope,  for,  ere  ye  know  it. 
Help  shall  come  like  autumn  showers. 

Augusta  H.  Worthen. 
Ltxk,  Mass. 
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t    WOMEN  IN  THB  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Wb  learn  from  *'  Holbrook'a  United  Slates  Mail"  that 
there  are  now  four  biiudred  aud  elevcu  women  in  our 
country,  who  hold  the  office  of  PoetmiMrfSS.  We  like  to 
ciTe  the  true  foniinine  title,  as  /t-rnale  pvstniaster  is  a 
moDKlroQs  conihiuatioQ  to  our  taste. 

Of  these  Postmistresses,  only  Ave  aro  what  are  known 
u  PrtvsideQtiul  appolntineuts,  the  net  income  of  the  office 
Ainountiug  to  $1,000  aud  ui)wards.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows;— 

Mrs  Ann  Gfntry,  Columbia,  BoonoCoaDty,  Mo.  ;  com- 
imlsbioned  February  20,  1S3S. 

Maria  G.  Hornbock,  Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  Va. ; 
oommissioned  Febniary  26,  lSt9. 

Mrs.  Ann  L.  Kulheniuff,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  County, 
Pt. ;  commissioned  August  5,  ISJO. 

Mrs.  Mary  Herard,  West  Point,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
commissioned  March  2S,  18J3. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sylliman,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County, 
(Pa. ;  commissioned  April  6,  1861- 

I  It  thus  appears  that  Mrs.  Gentry  is  officially  the  oldest 
-->Oittmislress  (older  than  any  postmaster  officially  speak- 
,ng),  now  in  the  service,  appointed  directly  by  the 
President. 

1  Till'  411  appointments  are  divided  among  the  States  as 
"ollows : — 


Kentucky 7 

Jlississippi 6 

Kew  Hampshire 0 

Verraout • 5 

Florida 4 

Te  n  nesspc 4 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 1 

Khode  Island 3 

Alabama 1 

Georgia 2 

Louisiana 2 

Nebra  ska  Territory 2 

Texas 3 

Arkansas 2 

Kansas 3 


Pennsylvania <IR 

Virginia 4S 

>hio .34 

sew  York 33 

daryland 20 

li'orth  Carolina 17 

llinois 15 

adiana 14 

jijwa 10 

Missouri 10 

4aiuo 9 

Ia«s;»phusetts 9 

(Vw  .lerssey 9 

licliiL'an 8 

iliDucsota S 

1-mtli  Carolina S 

jVisconsin S 

I      Total 411 

I  At  the  present  time  these  statistics  are  very  important. 

irhen  it  is  known  that  women  have,  for  a  long  time, 
reen  employed  and  found  capable,  frtithful,  and  honest 
lanagers  in  the  post-offices  of  the  land,  will  not  public 
,?ntiment  become  favorable  to  an  extended  patronage  of 
leir  abilities  in  this  department  of  national  business? 
!'here  are  now  thoui^ands  of  widows  and  single  women, 
-•ell  educated  and  capable  of  managing  the  concerns  of 
■  post-office,  who  are  dependent  on  their  own  talents 
*ud  labors  for  their  daily  bread.  Men  are  wanted  for 
utit^s  atid  in  professions  where  women  cannot  act ;  but 
I  this  duty  they  could  become  efflcieLt  agents  in  public 
■rvico.  Let  them  have  this  branch  of  governmental 
l^neticenceopen  for  their  needs.  It  would  be  a  blessing 
^  many  a  sorrowinjf  woman  beyond  expression  in  mere 
')rds. 

!  There  are,  we  belicTc,  tbroughont  the  land,  over/«>r/»/ 
•^ttsand  post-offices,  and  only  /onr  hmulrefi  of  these 
>w  in  the  hands  of  women  !  Before  the  year  closes,  we 
^pe  there  will  be  at  least /owr  thortsand  postmistresses 
immissioned  ;  and  if  women,  who  need  the  office  and 
nommaud  the  requisite  credentials,  would  at  once 
ako  aitplicatioQ,  we  cannot  believe  they  would  be 
fused . 

We  feel  sure  the  Press  of  the  country  will  warmly  ad- 
►cate  the  cause  of  Woman  in  the  Post-office  department. 
e  appeal  to  our  brother  Editors  for  their  good  will  and 
Icient  aid  in  urging  this  measure.     Would  it  not  be 


beneficial  to  public  interests  if  seven-eighllisof  the  post- 
offices  were  under  the  care  of  women  ?  There  would 
then  bo  no  need  of  change  in  this  depavlmcut  with  tlte 
changes  of  parties  or  rulers.  But  we  will  b'ave  this 
subject  to  our  brethren  of  the  press,  who,  wo  are  confi- 
dent, will  nobly  maintain  this  just  appeal  of  woman. 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  EDIXATION. 
Wb  have  before  us  the  Circular  of  the  "  Female  Medi- 
cal College  of  Pennsylvania,"  from  which  we  give  the 
following  very  satisfactory  summary,  in  the  hope  that 
many  youug  women  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  atTorded : — 

'*  The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  Wednesday,  October  15th,  1S62,  aud  con- 
tinue five  months. 

"The  peculiar  condition  of  our  country  induced  the 
Faculty  to  omit  the  session  of  1S61-2.  Durin^'  this  rc- 
cpss,  however,  n*^itlier  the  cause  nor  its  friends  have 
been  idle.  The  Women's  Hoppital  of  Philadclpliia  has 
gone  into  succetisful  operation,  and  this,  with  its  daily 
Clinic  and  Dispensary,  offers  facilities  never  before  pos- 
sessed for  the  satisfactory  prosecution  of  our  objects. 

"The  Faculty,  therefore,  in  issuing  this  anuounee- 
ment.  congratulate  the  friendsof  the  cause  that  the  means 
so  long  desired  aud  needed  for  obtaining  farailiaiity  with 
disease  aud  practical  skill  in  its  treatment,  are  now  in 
this  city,  for  the  first  time,  available  to  women  engaged 
in  the  study  of  medicine. 

"The  College  possesses  ample  facilities  for  imparting 
thorough  scientific  instruction  upon  the  various  branches 
of  a  Medical  education  ;  the  lectures  aud  deinnnstratiuns 
being  aided  by  an  excoUent  Museum  of  Papier  Mach6 
Models,  Drawings,  Natural  Preparations,  Microscopes, 
and  cither  apparatus. 

"Patiently,  from  year  to  year,  the  Corporators  and 
Faculty  of  this  College  have  prosecuted  their  labois 
amid  many  obstacles,  sustained  by  the  pntfouud  convic- 
tion that  their  object  was  right,  and  was  destined  to 
succeed  ;  and  every  year's  experience  has  but  confirmed 
their  belief,  that  the  study  and  practice  of  mediciue  are 
admirably  adapted  to  woman's  nature,  that  the  world 
and  the  profession  need  her,  that  succe.-»s  awaits  her 
wlien  duly  educated  for  her  office,  and  that  her  entrance 
iuto  thif-  fitting  and  enlarged  sphere  of  virtuous  activity 
is  the  harbinger  of  increased  liappiucss  and  health  for 
woman  aud  for  the  race." 

In  our  "Health  Department,"  see  page  402,  we  have 
an  article  by  a  distinguished  physician  on  the  medical 
education  of  women,  which  deserves  serious  reflection. 
At  this  time,  when  so  many  of  the  young  ladies  of  our 
land  must  see  before  them  the  prospect  of  a  single  life, 
should  they  not  inquire  how  they  can  make  themselves 
happy  and  become  most  useful  to  their  friends  and  to 
society?  No  profession,  except  that  of  Teacher,  oflers 
snch  a  field  for  the  talents  and  tendencies  of  the  feminine 
heart  and  mind  as  the  practice  of  those  branches  of  the 
medical  art  which  belong  to  woman — these  are  the  pecu- 
liar diseases  of  her  own  sex  and  the  care  of  children. 

This  "College"' we  are  commending,  has  many  and 
great  advantages  ;  among  these  we  reckon  the  "  Board 
of  Managers" — ladies  of  the  highest  estimation — and  the 
two  most  important  Professorships,  that  of  "  Physiology 
and  Hygiene"  and  that  of  "Obstetrics  and  Dihcases  of 
Women,"  are  held  by  ladies  who  are  eminent  in  the 
practice  of  their  art. 

Should  any  reader  wish  further  information,  address 
Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  31 J  Mar- 
shall Street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boakdino  and  Day  School  for 
Tooso  Ladies,  1S26  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.    The  moral 
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traiuiag  and  the  healtli  and   physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

References:  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  T. ;  Henry 
Tethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

■Woman's  Union  Mission  Society  op  America,  for 
Heathen  Lands.  —  We  have  two  new  members,  and 
thank  them  truly  and  warmly  for  the  interest  they  ex- 
press in  the  Mission. 

Miss  M.  J.  Laird,  More,  Madison  Co.,  Illinois,  $1. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  B****   Altona,  Pennsylvania,  $1. 

Shall  we  not  have  a  longer  list  next  month?  Sub- 
scriptions are  much  needed. 

To  OUR  Correspondents. — "We  accept  these  articles: 
"Young  Widows" — "  Mistakes" — "My  own  Betrothed" 
— and  "Our  Lizzie." 

These  we  cannot  use :  "  Glean  the  Gems  nearest  thee" 
— "Inez  Howard" — "A  Mother's  Lament"— "Song" — 
"Great  Changes" — "Examinations" — "Come  Home" — 
"  The  Great  Eastern" — "  Hope  and  FaitU" — "  Any  News 
To-day" — "Emma" — and  "Soliciting  Subscribers." 

We  have  other  articles  on  hand  for  examination  next 
month. 

IJenItlj  §fprtmeiit. 

BY   JNO.    STAIHBACK   WILSON,    M.D. 


To  what  Extent  shall  Women  be  Edccated  in  Medi- 
cine?—As  we  have  already  iulimated,  the  practice  of 
women  would,  from  the  very  nature  and  fitness  of 
things,  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  their  own  sex 
and  to  children.  And  while  it  might  not  be  necessary 
for  them  to  treat  all  the  general  diseases  common  to  men 
and  women,  their  education  should  certainly  be  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  enable  them  to  give  assistance  and 
medical  attention  under  all  the  circumstances  of  disease 
and  trial  peculiar  to  the  sex.  But  so  complex  is  the 
human  system,  and  so  extensive  are  the  sympathies  of 
its  different  parts,  that  no  one  class  of  diseases  can  be 
treated  scientifically  and  successfully  without  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  studies — without  a  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  organs  in  health  and  disease,  the  sympa- 
thetic relations  of  these  organs,  the  effects  of  remedies, 
the  influence  of  various  causes  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, the  means  of  prevention,  etc.  etc. 

We  consider  the  following  branches  as  indispensable 
in  the  medical  education  of  women,  even  when  their 
practice  is  to  be  confined  to  their  own  sex:  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Medical  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women.  Besides  tliese  fundamental  and  indispensable 
branches,  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  female  practi- 
tioners to  know  something  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Pathological  Anatomy,  or  the  changes  produced  in  the 
structure  of  the  organs  and  tissues  by  disease.  Indeed, 
a  course  of  reading  embracing  the  General  Practice  of 
Medicine  would  render  them  all  the  more  competent  to 
treat  the  diseases  belonging  to  their  peculiar  province. 

With  knowledge  so  comprehensive  as  this,  we  cannot 
see  any  great  impropriety  in  conferring  upon  a  woman 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  We  candidly  confess,  however,  that 
we  once  entertained  and  published  views  in  opposition 
to  this.     But  on  further  reflection,  and  having,  perhaps, 


shaken  off  to  some  extent  that  professional  and  sexi 
pride  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  we  have  com<3 
the  conclusion  that  a  woman  doctor,  educated  after 
fashion,  would  be  about  as  Competent  as  most  of  our  mi: 
eru  high-pressure  M.  D.'s,  and  therefore  as  much  entit 
to  the  degree,  though  her  practice  might  be  confined  t 
particular  class  of  disease.  And  why  should  we  sticl 
about  the  title  any  way,  when  it  is  no  longer  an  evidei 
of  high  intellectual  attainments,  moral  worth,  or  ev 
of  the  qualities  which  belong  to  a  gentleman  ? 

Let  regular  physicians  then  no  longer  wage  w 
against  their  "  medical  sisters  ;"  let  them  submit  gra 
fullj  and  cheerfully  to  the  decree  of  nature  and  the  i 
mands  of  society  ;  let  them  erect  a  high  standard  of 
tainments  for  themselves,  and  for  the  women  who  se 
to  enter  the  profession ;  and  their  requisition  havi 
been  met  by  the  sisters,  let  them  freely  share  in  th^ 
rights,  privileges,  and  honors,  which  cannot  beconfen 
by  diplomas,  which  sliould  not  be  restricted  by  s- 
aod  which  are  the  first  and  sure  rewards  of  extens: 
mental  attainments  and  moral  worth. 

(From  Hall's  Journal  of  Health.) 

WHY    children   die. 

"  I  have  seen  persons  who  gather  for  the  parlor  th 
choicest  flowers,  just  as  they  begin  to  open  into  f 
bloom  and  fragrance,  lest  some  passer-by  should  t( 
them  from  the  bush  and  destroy  them.  Does  not  G 
sometimes  gather  into  heaven  young  and  innocent  eli 
dreu  for  the  same  reason — lest  some  rude  hand  m 
despoil  them  of  their  beauty  ?" 

Some  weak  brother  has  been  trying  his  hand  to  ^ 
what  a  beautifully  sounding  sentence  he  coald  make  • 
of  a  whopper.  The  r'^ason  why  children  die  is  becai 
they  are  not  taken  care  of.  From  day  of  birth  they  ;i 
stuffed  with  food,  choked  with  physic,  sloshed  wl 
water,  suffocated  in  hot  rooms,  steamed  in  bedcloth^ 
So  much  for  in-doors.  When  permitted  to  breath, 
breath  of  pure  air  once  a  week  in  summer,  and  once 
*  twice  during  the  colder  months,  only  the  nose  is  pi 
mitted  to  peer  into  daylight.  A  little  later  they  are  s^ 
out  with  no  clothing  at  all,  as  to  the  parts  of  the  ho- 
which  most  need  protection.  Bare  legs,  bare  arms,  ha 
necks  ;  girted  middles,  with  an  inverted  umbrella  toci 
lect  the  air,  and  chill  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  sto 
strong  man  goes  out  on  a  cold  day  with  gloves  and  ov< 
coats,  woollen  stockings  and  thick  double-soled  hot. 
with  cork  between  and  rubbers  over.  The  same  day. 
child  of  three  years  old,  an  infant  in  flesh  and  bloo 
and  bone,  and  constitution,  goes  out  with  soles  as  thin 
paper,  cotton  socks,  legs  uncovered  to  the  knees,  arn 
naked,  necks  bare;  an  exposure  which  would  disab 
the  nurse,  kill  the  mother  outright  in  a  fortnight, 
make  the  father  an  invalid  for  weeks.  And  why? 
harden  them  to  a  mode  of  dress  which  they  never 
expected  to  practice.  To  accustom  them  to  exposur 
which  a  dozen  years  later  would  be  considered  dow 
right  foolery.  To  rear  children  thus  for  the  slanght 
pen,  and  then  lay  it  on  the  Lord,  is  too  bad.  We  don 
think  that  the  Almighty  has  any  hand  in  it.  And 
draw  comfort  from  the  presumption  that  He  has  an 
agency  in  the  death  of  a  child,  in  the  manner  of  tl 
quoted  article  above,  is  a  presumption  aud  a  profanatio: 

APPLES. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  vegetable  food  mo 
widely  useful  and  more  universally  loved  than  tl 
apple.     Why  every  farmer  in  the  nation  has  not  an  a 
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rohard  whero  the  trees  will  grow  at  all,  la  one  of 

uysteries.     Lot  every  family  lay  iu  from  two  to  ten 

:  ii'e  barrels,  aud  it  will  he  to  them  the  most  ecuno- 

!  iuvostmeut  ia  the  whulo  raugo  of  culinaiies.    A 

iiiollow  applo  is  digested  iu  aa  hour  aud  a  half; 

■  boiled  cabbafco   ro<iuire9   five   hours.     The  most 

!iful  dessert  which  cau  be  placed  on  the  table,  is  a 

i  apple.     If  tak,L'Q  freely  at  breakfa-t  with  coarse 

1  aud  butter,  without  meat  or  flesh  of  any  kiud,  it 

'  u  admirable  eflect  on  the  geueral  system,  often  re- 

.   ug  constipation,  correcting  acidities,  aud  cooling 

I'Filo  conditions,  more  elfectually  than  the  most 

ved  medicines.    If  families  could  be  induced  to 

-  i     ututo  the  apple,  sound,  ripe,  and  Iusc;ous,  for  the 

P>  -.  cakes,  candies,  aud  other  ^weetmeat3  with  which 

[  .  .!  children  are  too  often  iLdiscrcetly  stulfed,  there 

<i  be  a  diminution  iu  the  sum  total  of  doctors'  bills 

-ingle  year,  sulficient  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  this  deli- 

i..  u:>  fiuit  for  a  whole  seiisoa's  use. 


Silu-iir|)  llotius. 


!■  ■'"'KS  BT  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 

T  is  80  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for 

-  iibscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 

■  luiormation  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 

(Inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

^Vhen  ordering  a  book,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 


.publisher. 

*;  From  Petrksox  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia:  — 
I  THE  YELLOW  MASK;  or.  The  Ghost  in  the  Ball- 
n.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  of  the  "Woman  in 
:■^*'  etc.  A  thrilling  and  fascinating  story.  It  is 
1  O4J0  of  the  earliest  of  its  author's  productions,  aud  may 
I  safc-ly  be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  reputation 
1 1,    1.  t^  earned.    Price  25  cents. 

-TER  ROSE;  or,  Tfie  Ominov^  ^Tnrringe.  By  Wil- 
-illins,  author  of  "The  Yellow  Mask,"  etc.  Not  so 
lucing  a  tale  as  "The  Yellow  Mask,"  bat  neverthe- 
well  and  forcibly  writleu.  It  is  also  one  of  its 
't's  earlier  attempts,  and  is  probably  already  fami- 
10  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  readers  of  fiction. 
^  Price  2;"»  cents. 

n  THETR.vrL  nyNTER:  A  TnU  qf  the  Far  West.  By 
(Gustave  Ainiard,  author  of  "The  Prairie  Flower,*' etc. 
'etc.  Talcs  of  Western  and  frontier  life  must  always 
i  liave  a  peculiar  iulerest  to  all  who  delight  in  relations 
'I  of  the  bold  and  marvellous.  Aimard  is  perhaps  the  best 
']  writer  of  the  day  of  romances  of  this  character.  His 
works  are  exciting  and  absorbing,  and  abound  in  won- 
'  derful  adventures,  perilous  encounters,  and  hairbreadth 
J^wcapes.  They  are  exceedingly  ingenious  in  construc- 
',  tiou,  and  bear  evidence  of  the  great  genius  of  their  au- 
'f  thor,  who  can  thus  produce  romances  at  once  so  marvel- 
'I  Ions  and  so  natural.  The  scene  of  "The  Trail  Hunter" 
'I  l6  laid  in  New  Mexico,  and  its  hero  is  Don  Miguel,  a 
I  revolutionist.  Two  of  the  characters  of  the  book,  Valen- 
'1  tine  GuUlois  and  Cunimiller,  have  figured  in  previous 
'f  works.     Price  .iO  cents. 

'  TRAIN'S  UNION  SPEECHES.  SECOND  SERIES. 
'I  Delivered  in  England  During  the  Present  American 
War.  By  George  Francis  Train,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  Mr. 
Train  is  making  quite  a  sensation  in  England  by  his 
speeches  on  American  politics;  and,  as  he  is  a  stanch 
de/ender  of  the  Union,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  energy 
irithal,  his  coarse  is  watched  with  attention  by  his  fel- 
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low  countrymen.  These  speeches  are  witty,  caustic, 
and  bold,  and  their  deliverer  seoms  iu  no  mauuer  to 
fear  the  anger  of  the  British  lion.    Price  2.^  cents. 

From  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Nos.  49,  50,  and  51. 
Price  l."j  cents  per  part. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DAYS.  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  Price  2u 
cents  per  part. 

These  works  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  per- 
son. Chambers's  is  the  best  Encyclopedia  published. 
The  "Book  of  Days"  is  also  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Chambers  of  Ediuburgh,  and  is  a  miscellany  of  popular 
antiquities  In  connection  with  the  Calendar,  including 
anecdotes,  biography  and  history,  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture, and  oddities  of  human  life  and  character. 

DEVOTIONAL  POEMS.  By  R.  T.  Conrad.  The  many 
warm  friends  aud  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Conrad  will 
hail  this  volume  as  a  beautiful  and  substantial  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  gifted  poet  and  congenial  companion. 
It  embraces  the  more  solemn,  and,  we  may  say,  the  most 
sublime  of  the  poetic  eft'usions  of  the  able  author.  The 
dedicatory  stanzas,  by  Mr.  Boker,  are  full  of  tender  feel- 
ing, and  lead  one  into  the  book  with  heart  and  soul 
prepared  to  appreciate  its  beauties,  and  to  think  of  it>^ 
author  with  Christian  sympathy.  The  book  is  elegantly 
bound  iu  purple  aud  gold,  and  is  a  gem  of  typography. 
A  fine  steel  engraving  of  Mr.  Conrad  precedes  the  title- 
page.     Price  $3  (MX 

From  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
pos  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

BARREN  HONOR:  A  Xuvel.  By  the  author  of  "Guy 
Livingston,"  "The  Sword  and  Gown,"  etc.  One  of 
the  most  stirring  and  vigorous  of  novels  has  just  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  priated  from 
advance  sheet-*  of  the  English  edition.  It  is  by  the  same 
author  as  "  Guy  Livingston,"  a  work  which  made  quite 
a  sensation  a  few  years  ago,  and,  in  fact,  founded  a 
school  of  its  own.  "Barren  Honor,"  while  retaining 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  work,  is  in 
many  respects  superior  to  it.  The  characters  are  drawn 
with  a  masterly  hand.  Alan  Wyverue  is  almost  a  new 
creation  in  literature — a  man  who  possesses  right  in- 
stincts, yet  lacks  faith,  and  who,  forgetting  religion, 
bows  down  to  the  shrine  of  honor.  Lady  Mildred,  the 
female  diplomatist,  is  no  less  a  remarkable  portraiture. 
"Barren  Honor"  is  a  work  that  wiU  be  extensively 
read.     Price  .W  cents. 

THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE  DAME.  By  Tictor 
Hugo,  author  of  "  Les  Miserables,"  etc.  The  popularity 
that  has  attended  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserablos"  ha.s 
led  to  the  republication  of  a  most  excellent  translation 
of  his  first  romance,  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre-Dame." 
It  is  needless,  at  the  present  time,  to  speak  of  the  lite- 
rary merits  of  this  wonderful  production,  which  has  been 
placed  among  the  three  great  books  iu  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  thanks  of  the  ready  public  are  due  the 
publishers  of  this  edition,  inasmuch  as  the  work  has 
gone  out  of  print.     Price  .OO  cents. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  au- 
thor of  "The  Warden,"  "  Doctor  Thome,"  etc.  Hiiherte 
the  yellow-covered  trash,  whose  contents  are  generally 
as  indecent  and  demoralizing  as  its  paper  and  typogra- 
phy is  miserable,  has  been  coasidered  the  especial  and 
appropriate  companion  for  the  car  and  steamboat ;  but 
the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald  in  issuing 
their  "  Hand  and  Pocket  Library''  seems  likely  to  work 
a  revolution  in  the  literature  for  the  traveller.     The 
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volumes  thus  far  included  iu  this  library  are  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  aad  of  a  character  chaste  aud  refining,  Trol- 
lope  has  writteu  nothing  better  than  "  Barchester  Tow- 
ers," and  there  are  few  writers  who,  iu  his  especial  line, 
can  excel  him.  The  style  of  the  novel  is  ele^jant,  its 
sentiment  pure,  and,  while  it  is  by  no  means  a  sensation 
work,  it  is  yet  deeply  interesting.  In  two  volumes,  20 
cents  each. 

Prom  Carleton,  New  Tork,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia:— 

LES  MISERABLES.  MARIUS.  A  novel  by  Victor 
Hugo.  Each  successive  part  of  Hugo's  great  work  seems 
to  augment  its  thrilling  and  absorbing  interest.  It  is 
emphatically  the  book  of  the  age.  Already  it  has  been 
translated  into  no  less  thau  seven  languages,  gaining 
everywhere  a  popularity  almost  uuprecedeuted  in  the 
annals  of  literature.     Price  C>0  cents. 

THE  FLY-ING  DUTCHMAN;  oi;  The  Wrath  of  Hei-r 
Vonstoppelnoze.  By  John  G.  Saxe.  With  sixteen  comic 
illustrations.  A  great  deal  of  paper  and  binding  wasted 
to  very  small  purpose.  "The  Fly-iug  Dutchman"  is  far 
from  being  one  of  Saxe's  funniest  productions;  aud  its 
publisher  must  be  hard  up  indeed  to  issue  a  book  with 
so  little  substance,  character,  or  humor,  in  either  read- 
ing matter  or  engravings,  as  this.    Price  50  cents. 

From  Harper  &BBOTHERfi,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

OLIVE  BLAKE'S  GOOD  WORK:  A  Noml.  By  John 
Cordy  Jeaffieson,  author  of  "A  Book  About  Doctors," 
etc.  A  superior  novel,  both  in  plan  and  style.  It  seems 
jiarticnlarly  intended  to  illastrate  the  too  frequent  re- 
sults of  marriages  de.  convenitnce,  and  narrates  the 
wrongs  done  to  two  women,  one  of  them  the  victim  of 
such  a  marriage.  The  novel  opous  rather  slowly  ;  bat  if 
one  has  patience  to  read  through  the  dull  beginning, 
he  will  be  amply  repaid,  for  as  the  .story  progresses  it 
becomes  most  absorbing.     Price  2.3  cents. 

From  Charle.^  Scribser,  New  York,  through  J.  B. 
LiPpiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

AMERICA  BEFORE  EUROPE.  Principles  a?id  Inte- 
rests. By  Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin.  Translated  from 
advance  sbeets  by  Mary  L.  Booth.  This  is  a  volume 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  deepest  attention  of 
American  readers  at  the  present  unhappy  juncture  in 
the  affaii-s  of  our  beloved  country.  Count  de  Gasparin 
is  a  warm  and  sincere  sympathizer  with  our  struggling 
Republic,  and  his  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement 
are  at  least  deserving  of  a  respectful  hearing.  His  pre- 
vious volume,  "The  Uprising  of  a  Great  People,"  has 
already  become  popular  with  us,  and  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  tone  and  character  of  the  present  volume. 
Price  $1  25. 

From  TicKNOR  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  Peterso.v 
^  BROTHRR.S,  Philadelphia  :- 

EDWIN  BROTHERTOFT.  By  Theodore  Winthrop, 
author  of  "  Cecil  Dreeme,"  and  *'  John  Brent."  A  third 
of  the  works  of  Theodore  Winthrop  has  appeared  pos- 
thumously, adding  its  evidence  to  that  of  Hs  predeces- 
sors of  the  wonderful  genius  which  has  untimely  per- 
ished. Edwin  Brothertoft  is  a  character  drawn  with 
rare  nicety,  a  man  seldom  met  iu  this  world,  and  little 
nppreciated  when  found.  There  are  other  personages 
deserving  notice  in  the  book,  among  whom  is  Major 
Skerritt.  It  is  a  story  of  revolutionary  times,  and  more 
than  one  prominent  historical  name  fiuds  its  place  in  its 
pages.    Price  $1  00. 


THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  ANl 
CHILDREN.  WUh  a  Translation  of  Prof.  Klasi 
Dtuiib-Bfll  Instructor  and  Prof.  iichreber''3  Pangymnas 
tikmi.  By  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Pri^prietor  of  the  Eiise 
Street  Gymnasium,  Boston.  With  three  hundied  illu^ 
trations.  Tbe  new  system  of  gymnastics  developed  ii 
the  volume  before  us  seems  to  be  complete  aud  effectivi 
as  a  means  of  physical  trainiug,  and  at  the  same  tini 
few  can  complain  of  not  being  able  to  put  it  into  practic 
on  account  of  the  complicity  or  costliness  of  the  necet 
eary  apparatus.  The  exercises  aie  adapted  to  both  sexe; 
having  already  been  introduced  into  a  number  of  female 
seminaries.  We  can  certainly  commend  Dr.  Lewis' 
"new  system"  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  on 
readers,  inasmuch  as  we  know  nothing  the  ladies  of  ou 
country  stand  so  much  in  need  of  as  the  physical  d' 
velopraent  resulting  from  a  judicious  course  of  careful!; 
graduated  gymnastic  training.     Price  $1  00. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.  Witl 
a  Memoir  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  This  beautiful  liltl, 
volume,  all  in  blue  and  gold,  will  be  looked  upon  as  ; 
prize  by  all  loVers  of  the  delicate  and  thoughtful  in  pn 
etry.  Clough's  style  is  characterized  by  a  certain  sim 
plicity  aud  sincerity  that  appeal  to  the  sympathies  ^ 
the  reader,  and  gain  his  unfeigned  admiration.  Tb' 
first  and  chief  poem  of  the  collection  is  "  Tbe  Bothie  i 
Tober-navuolich,"  a  pastoral  in  hexameter  verse,  whici 
possesses  many  beauties  notwithstanding  the  disadvan 
tages  of  the  halting  measure  when  adapted  to  English 
The  minor  poems  are  all  of  them  excellent,  some  sui 
passingly  so  ;  and  the  entire  book  is  a  valuable  additioi 
to  a  poetic  library.    Price  75  cents. 

From  T.  0.  H.  P.  Burnham,  Boston,  through  J.  B 
LiPPiNCOTT  h  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

ADEN  POWER  ;  or.  The  Co.st  of  a  Scheme,  A  Kovel 
By  Farleigh  Owen.  An  ingenious  and  somewhat  origi 
nal  book.  There  is  no  attempt  at  secrecy  in  the  plot 
though  it  is  well  constructed.  An  English  noblemari 
exceedingly  proud  of  his  untainted  lineage,  is  sorely  dis 
appointed  at  being  childless.  Finally,  when  a  fulfil 
ment  of  bis  wishes  seems  at  hand,  his  own  anxiel} 
results  in  the  frustration  of  his  hopes.  His  wife,  it 
despair  at  what  she  knows  will  be  her  husband's  dis 
X»leasure,  produces  a  false  heir,  bought  of  an  old  cron 
in  a  garret,  which  is  received  by  the  ^roud  and  gratifie 
father  as  his  true  son.  Seven  years  afterwards  a  son  i; 
really  born,  and  then  the  mother  is  seized  with  repent 
ance  for  her  act.  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  skilfulH 
managed,  and  both  husband  and  wife  receive  their  dui 
share  of  punishment  for  being  the  cause  of  aud  commit 
ting  such  a  crime.  The  book  finally  ends  quite  satisfs 
torily.     Price  60  cents. 


^ohu's  ^rm-Cbjjiur. 


GoPET  FOR  October.  —  "Plotting  Mischief"  Wer' 
there  ever  four  more  mischievous  faces  represented 
Read  the  excellent  story,  and  see  how  they  are  '*Plot 
ting  Mischief." 

Our  double  extension  Fashion-plate  is  a  correct  tran 
script  of  what  will  be  the  fashions  that  ladies  will  wear 
not  a  fancy  picture,  merely  given  as  a  vehicle  for  brigh 
colors,  but  a  representation  of  dresses  tliat  may  be  founi; 
on  the  lady  promenaders  of  Chestnut  Street,  Broadway 
and  other  fashionable  streets  of  our  large  cities. 
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"Clcbs,'*  "Clcbs."— Xow  is  Ihe  time  to  commence 
tbe  or^'anizatioD  of  clubs.  Kemember  that  the  Lady's 
Book  is  tbe  cheapest,  becaase  you  get  so  much  more  for 
your  mouey,  and  that  so  much  belter.  Compare  the 
Lady's  Book  n-ith  auy  other  mag:izine.  See  the  quan- 
tity aud  quality ;  aud  remember,  also,  what  our  ex- 
chau};es  so  oflea  meollon,  that  it  is  "nn  evideoceof  the 
gO"d  lasto  of  a  family  when  tbe  Lady's  Book  Is  seen 
npon  the  centre- table."  We  hardly  need  say  more  upon 
this  subject.  Every  ouo  of  any  tasto  wanting  a  "ludy's 
book"  will  subscribe  for  "  Godey." 

rt:MBERTON-  SqrARE  E.viJLi?n  AN'D  Frexch  Board[no 
AJ(D  DAT  School  for  Yor.vu  Ladies,  26  Pembeitou 
Square,  Boston,  Ma.'^s  ,  Rev.  Grorob  Gannett,  A.  M., 
Principal.  Twelve  Professors  and  Teachers;  number 
of  family  pupils  limited  to  twenty.  This  school  fur- 
nisher unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  con- 
JTer.>-aiional  French,  and  the  best  instraction  in  every 
I  department  of  female  cult  are.  Being  one  of  the  first  that 
linan^'uratod,  It  Is  now  zealously  carrying  forward  the 
'work  of  physical  education,  under  tbe  direction  of  Die 
fLewis,  M.  D.  To  a  limited  number  of  pupils  it  also 
,  offers  a  pleasant  borne  and  all  needful  attentions. 

'     We  wish  all  our  exchanges  and  subscribers  were  of 
*the  opinion  expressed  in  the  following  lines : — 

j  WE  CA^i'T  LEND  IT. 

What,  borrow  !  and  the  Ladt's  Book  1 

You  do  not  me»n  it,  really  ; 
Goiley  would  &ta.e  with  frownful  look, 

And  ceusuro  us  severely. 

Scarce  any  wish  would  wo  deny  ; 
I  (Before  asked,  yon  knew  it) 

But  as  to  lending  Godet,  why, 

iWe  cannot,  will  sot  do  it.' 
Save  your  loose  pocket  money  ; 
Wash  your  husband's  hbiris  and  collars ; 
I  Cut  down  expenses — cut  no  dash, 

I  Till  you  've  amassed  Three  Dollars. 

I  Then,  with  a  conscious  dignity— 

Unlike  a  begging  toady — 
Eemit  your  bonest  dollars  thrf^e, 
And  i>ay  fur  YocE  OWN  Godi  Y. 

Public,  Pana,  111. 


A  LoNO-OLosED  Thkatrr  Kbopened. — At  the  moment 

! .of  the  destruction  of  iho  city  of  Pompeii  by  an  erupt iou 

lOf  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  year  A.  D.  79,  a  theatrical 

■'representation  was  being  given  in  the  amphitheatre.     A 

jtpecnlator,  named  Langini,  taking  advantage  of  that 

(historical  rem-nisrence,  has  just  constructed  a  theatre  on 

the  ruins  of  the  above-named  city,  the  opening  of  which 

'he  announces  in  the  following  terms  :  '*  After  the  lapse 

(■of  eightef n  hundred  years,  the  theatre  of  the  city  will 

pbe  reopened   with  Ln   Fiyfi'i  ihl   R-gimentn.     I  solicit 

|ifrom  the  nobility  and  gentry  a  continuance  of  the  favor 

;  ioonstanlly  bestowed  on  my  predecessor,  Marcus  Quintns 

Martius,  and  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  shall  make  every 

effort  to  enual  the  rare  abilities  he  displayed  during  his 

Imanagement." 


LiTERART  Associations. — We  now  commence  in  time  to 
V&rn  our  subscribers  against  sending  their  money  to  any 
tssociiitinn  purporting  to  furnish  tlie  Lady's  Book  as  part 
af  the  inducement  to  subscribe,  and  promising  them  great 
prizes  In  some  future  drawing  of  a  lottery.  We  will  not 
tw  re-spoEtsible  in  any  way.  We  will  also  add  that  we  have 
10  agents  for  whose  acts  we  are  re^-pon-'ible.  We  only  send 
:he  Lzidy's  Book  when  the  money  u  sent  direct  to  us. 


OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

The  dniness  of  the  summer  months  it  is  very  proba- 
ble will  not  be  left  lingeiing  after  the  "last  rose"  Is 
gone  ;  and  autumn  will  be  ushered  in  to  a  livelier  tune. 
Already  we  hear  notes  of  Ihecumingof  opera,  and  baton, 
and  white  kids ;  and  tho  watering-places  are  giving  up 
the  sirens  of  song,  who  come  back  to  now  glories  and 
triumphs.  By  next  month  the  chaos  of  plans  will  have 
a.s8umed  some  ehape,  whon,  as  faithful  chroniclers,  we 
shall  report  what  is  in  store. 

The  pfyjixthtr  Songs. — We  are  frequently  asked,  now 
that  Gentle  Annie,  Ever  of  Thee,  etc.,  have  run  their 
day,  what  ballads  have  taken  their  place.  To  reach  all 
our  readers  we  name  some  of  these  songs  here:  Rtick 
me  to  Sleep,  Mother,  The  Boy  and  his  Angel,  and  Lillio 
Sleeps,  are  three  touching  ballads  by  Leslie  that  are 
favorites,  one  of  them  having  passed  to  the  fiftieth  edi- 
tion. Xo  Home,  ^'o  Hoiuf !  is  tho  best  of  Foster's  lato 
melodies;  it  is  very  beautiful.  No  One  to  Love  is  a 
popular  Pong.  Ilaltie  Bell  is  a  touching  song  and  chorus. 
Dream  on,  Lillio,  is  a  beautiful  ballad  by  Root,  author 
of  Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower.  If  Thou  hast  Crushed  a 
Flower,  is  a  sweet  song  by  Buckley,  director  of  tbe  fa- 
mous opera  troupe.  Happy  Days  of  Yore  is  a  popular 
ballad  by  Woolcott,  author  of  Belle  Brandon.  I  Hear 
Sweet  Voices  Singing,  and  Annie  of  tho  Vale,  are  tho 
two  new  favorites  by  the  author  of  Cottage  by  the  Sea. 
Our  friends  who  want  the  sinying  ballads  cannot  go 
amiss  in  ordering  any  of  these.  The  price  is  25  cents 
each,  excepting  the  last  two,  which  are  30,  We  will  send 
any  seven  named,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  $1  50. 

Of  new  pieces  we  name  the  following:  Fairy  Polka 
Redowa,  a  fine  piece  by  Vnas.  The  Lafner,  graceful 
waltz,  by  Otto.  Schrieber's  Band  Drum  Polka,  capital 
composition,  now  very  popular.  Voluuteer's  Quickstep, 
spirited  and  pretty  new  military  piece  by  F.  Kail,  des- 
tined to  become  a  favorite  ;  it  is  easy  and  taking.  Each 
2j  cents. 

-V>«7  Songs,  etc.,  from  Horace  Waters,  New  York : 
Sleep,  Beloved,  Sleep,  touching  song  by  Hering,  S.'i. 
Freedom,  Truth,  and  Right,  Heineman,  30.  Wheie 
Liberty  Dwells  is  my  Country,  fine  patriotic  song,  25. 
The  Girls  are  not  so  Green,  and  What  they  do  at  the 
Springs,  two  humorous  songs,  each  2o.  Forget  if  yon 
can,  but  Forgive,  and  Uome  is  Home,  by  author  of  Annie 
of  the  Vale,  each  25.  The  following  new  ballads  by 
Foster,  each  2.'i:  Slumber,  my  Darling,  I  will  be  True 
to  Thee,  Lizzie  Dies  To-Nigh t,  A  Penny  for  Your 
Thoughts,  Better  Days  are  Coming,  Merry  Little  Birds 
are  We — all  pretty. 

Sevj  Pieces,  etc.,  same  press:  Little  Bird  Waltz,  Three 
Roguish  Chaps,  Sunnysido  Rondo,  easy  pieces  fingered 
for  beginners,  each  1.t  cents.  Marching  Along,  arranged 
as  a  march,  by  Cull,  2.i.  Continental  Guard  Grand 
March,  %'}.  Warblingsat  Eve,  Richards,  30.  Airy  Cas- 
tles, beautiful  fantasie,  35.  Lovo  Waltz,  Laura  Keene 
Waltz,  by  Baker,  each  35.  President  Lincoln's  Grand 
March,  by  Helmsmuller,  with  brilliant  colored  title,  50. 
Commodore  Nutt  Polka,  with  characteristic  title-page, 
35.  Grand  March,  by  Heineman,  with  the  Regimental 
Colors  of  the  Shepard  Rifles,  50.  Souvenir  de  Owego, 
grand  waltz,  10  pages,  50.  La  Chute  d'un  Ange,  charm- 
ing valse  brillante  of  12  pages,  60  cents. 

All  musical  correspondence  and  orders  to  be  addressed 
to  Philadelphia,  to  J.  Starr  Hollowat. 

Postage  ox  rns  Ladt's  Book.  —  Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  iu  advance  at  the  office  where  it  is  re- 
ceived, four  and  a  half  cents. 
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Paris  Correspondekce. — Among  the  few  city  items 
■which  the  present  dull  season  of  the  year  affords  may  be 
mentioned  the  approaching  opening  of  the  new  Grand 
Hdtel  de  In  Pai.v,  with  its  seven  hundred  chambers  and 
seventy  salons,  announced  oi  igiually  for  the  1st  of  June, 
but  now  of  necessity  deferred  till  the  15th  of  July.  The 
incident,  though  apparently  so  remote,  cauuot  be  other- 
wise than  interesting  to  Americans  ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  they  very  probably  will  form,  or  at  all  events  are 
confidently  expected  to  do  so,  a  very  large  portion  uf  the 
guests  of  the  new  public  establishment ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  establishment  itself  is  a  new  homage  paid  to 
a  system  which  in  the  United  States  has  attained  to  the 
rank  almost  of  a  national  institution.  All  these  large 
European  hotels,  whether  in  Paris  or  in  London,  derive 
their  origin  from  the  American  pattern,  and  are  univer- 
sally pronounced  to  be  an  immense  social  improvement 
and  a  great  advance  in  every  rej^pect  upon  the  old-fash- 
ioned system.  The  hotels  in  London,  indeed,  were  long 
noturious  for  being  the  worst  in  the  world,  considering 
their  charges  ;  and  even  those  in  Paris  were  capable  of 
being  made  infinitely  better.  The  experimeuts  made  in 
Loudon  at  the  Great  Western  station,  and  now  more  re- 
cently those  of  the  Victoria,  Grosvenor,  and  Westmin- 
ster Hotels,  are  all  due  to  the  example  of  America,  and 
though  on  a  much  less  gigantic  scale  than  those  in  Paris, 
are  found  to  be  an  immense  resource  and  improvement 
npon  the  old  style  of  thing,  by  the  French  and  other 
foreigners  now  visiting  the  Biitish  capital.  Here  in 
Paris,  the  HCtel  du  Lotcvre,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
first  inauguration  of  the  new  method,  and  has  now  proved 
a  decided  success,  both  in  a  social  and  financial  point  of 
view.  The  same  company  which  bnilt  it,  the  Real  Pro- 
perty Company,  with  the  Messrs.  Pereires  at  its  head, 
have  now  erected,  aud  are  about  to  open  the  Grand  Motel 
lie  Ut  Paix,  at  the  head  of  the  street  of  that  name,  in  the 
most  central  and  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris,  and  close 
to  the  New  Grand  Opera,  now  rapidly  rising  above  its 
foundations.  The  block  of  budding,  as  seen  externally, 
is  really  enormous,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the  prodigi- 
ous size  of  the  new  establishment.  All  round  the  base- 
ment stories  run  a  series  of  handsome  shop«,  caf^s, 
gUicitrn,  etc.,  decorated,  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
leases,  in  a  uniform  pattern  of  black  and  gold,  the  efi"ect 
of  which,  with  the  pure  white  stone  building  rising 
above  them,  is  very  goud.  The  rents  generally  paid  for 
this  choice  position  may  be  conjectured  when  I  say  that 
the  ghicwr  opposite  the  New  Grand  Opera  is  let  for  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum! 

Such  a  building  scarcely  admits  of  verbal  description, 
and  the  hurly-burly  at  present  going  on  there,  the  pro- 
digious masses  of  furniture  pouring  in  at  every  entrance, 
the  crowd  of  purveyors  and  servants  preparing  for  the 
opening,  almost  prevent  one  forming  a  correct  notion  of 
the  place.  But  I  will  add  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  new  hotel.  The  exterior  form  is 
an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base  fronting  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines.  Over  the  principal  entrance  are  six  beauti- 
ful groups  of  caryatides,  of  two  entwined  figures  each. 
Inside  are  three  vast  courtyards,  the  principal  one  ad- 
joining the  chief  entrance  and  covered  with  glass,  as  in 
the  Louvre  Hotel.  The  large  public  rooms  occupy  the 
ground  floor,  adjacent  to  this  principal  courtyard.  They 
consist  of  s.salle a  mnnger,  a  smoking  room,  reading  room, 
banqueting  room,  and  a  restaurant  of  three  salons.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  everything  that  decorative  art 
can  effect  in  the  shape  of  gilding,  painting,  sculpture,  dra- 
peries, etc.,  has  been  lavished  on  these  truly  palatial 
apartments.    The  salie  a  manffer  is  of  circular  form,  and 


of  the  size  almost  of  a  small  theatre.  It  is  lighted  from 
above  by  a  vast  cupola  of  glass,  supported  on  diminutive 
carved  figures  of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship; 
while  around  the  sides  runs  a  double  tier  of  rpd  marble 
columns,  alternating  with  fine  mural  arabesque  paint- 
ings and  mirrors  of  prodigious  dimensions  ;  the  whole 
producing  an  cfi'ect  of  marvellous  splendor  and  richness. 

To  walk  through  tho  corridors  of  the  hotel,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  metres  long  each,  is  a  good  day's  exerciso. 
They  are  all  richly  carpeted  and  hung  with  draperies, 
while  the  jid'^l^'^fts  throughout  the  hotel,  wherever  seen, 
are  formed  of  woods  harmonizing  in  tint  with  the  pre- 
vailing colors  of  the  furniture. 

The  internal  arrangements  and  organization  appear  to 
be  everything  that  can  be  desired  for  comfort  and  celerity 
of  attendance.  A  telegraphic  office  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment is  open  night  and  day,  supplies  the  place  of 
all  bells,  aud  is  also  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
all  the  chief  theatres  of  Paris,  of  which  models  are  kept 
in  the  office,  so  that  places  may  be  secured  at  any  mo- 
ment before  or  even  after  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  aud 
before  the  parties  leave  the  hotel  to  occupy  them.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  elegant  luxury  of  the  fittings  in 
every  part  of  the  houso  in  the  way  of  bronzes,  candela- 
bra, silk  hangings,  etc.  Each  quarter  is  provided  with 
its  own  separate  attendants,  with  separate  ofiices,  all  iu 
direct  communication  with  tho  kitchen,  where  twenty- 
seven  assistants  act  under  the  surveillance  of  a  singlo 
clief  de  cuisine.  Every  oflice  is  provided  with  lights 
throughout  the  night,  and  hot  water  tea,  etc.,  can  be  had 
at  auy  moment  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Dinner  is 
provided  either  at  the  tablo  d'ht'te  or  iu  the  saloons  of 
the  restaurant  by  the  cart^,  or  in  the  private  sitting- 
rooms;  nothing,  in  short,  seems  wanting  to  the  conve- 
nience either  of  pnblic  or  private  life.  Passengers  and 
baggage  alike  are  wound  up,  as  they  arrive,  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  so  that  the  occupiers  of  the  rjuatricme  experi- 
ence no  more  fatigue,  or  even  less,  than  those  of  the 
premier.  The  Grand  I/dtd  dt'  la  Paix  is  now  only  wait- 
ing for  guests  to  appreciate  all  the  admirable  arrange* 
mcnts  which  have  been  provided  for  their  entertainment 
and  comfort. 

A  TousG  Lady  whom  we  can  recommend,  wishes  a 
situation  as  guveruoiss  in  a  family — one  where  the  chil- 
dren are  young  would  be  preferred — to  teach  Music  and 
French,  and  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 
Would  have  no  objection  to  accept  a  situation  as  com- 
panion to  a  sick  lady.  Addre&s  Publisher  Lady's  Book, 
Philadelphia. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  one  evening,  was  seated  near  a  lovely 
woman,  wheuthe  company  around  him  were  proposing 
conundrums  to  each  other.  Turning  to  his  companion, 
he  said — 

"  Why  is  a  lady  unlike  a  mirror?" 

She  "gave  it  up." 

"Because,"  said  the  rude  fellow,  "a  mirror  reflects 
without  speaking,  a  lady  speaks  without  reflecting." 

"  Very  good,"  said  she.  "Now  answer  me.  Why  is 
a  jnan  unlike  a  mirror  7" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  !" 

"  Because  the  mirror  is  polished^  and  the  man  is  not." 

There  she  had  him. 

Chestnut  Street  Female  Seminary.  Principals, 
Miss  Bonney  and  Miss  Dillaye.  The  25th  Annual  Ses- 
sion will  open  on  Wednesday,  September  10th.  Particu- 
lars from  Circulars,  1615  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GODEY  S    AKil-CnAIR. 
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^      TbbMabria<ib  of  the  Pbincess  Alice — Tns  Bridal 

I  pBnsEXTs.  — Her  Koyiil  Ilij^hness  Princess  Alice's  wed- 

dlnt;  lace  consisted  of  a  dot-p  flouoce  of  hooitoii  guipure 

lac^^  composed  of  rose,  myrtle,  and  orauge-blossom,  with 

I  aveil  to  correspond,  and  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 

of  Sfiirjjaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square.     The  design  was 

'   chosen  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.    Va- 

<  rious  articles  were  furnished  as  gifts — as  flowers,  riding- 

-i  habits,  nrobrellas  and  parasols,  ^hoes  and  boots,  hosiery 

!  and  gloves,  cutlery,  etc.  etc.     Owing  lo  the  deep  monrn- 

■  log,  the  culored  dresses  wore  in  the  piece,  and  not  made 
t  op- 

!  The  following  articles  of  jewels  and  plato  were  pre- 
j  wnted  on  tho  occasion: — 

By  the  Queen— A  very  beautiful  tiara  of  diamonds, 
,  composed  of  a  rich  bandeau,  with  foliage,  spires,  etc., 
,1  from  Messrs.  Garnird,  and  a  pearl  and  diamond  brooch, 
'  vith  pearl  pendant,  from  rhlotssrs.  Hancock;  the.  former 
1  designed  and  the  latter  chosen  by  his  Royal  Highness 
I  the  Prince  Consort. 

j  Jointly  by  tho  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort — A  set 
_)  of  three  ornaments  for  the  table,  in  silver,  consisting  of 
j  a  candelabrum  composed  of  a  group  of  boys  supporting 

■  branches  for  nine  lights,  and  two  side  candelabra  for 
i  ibur  lights  each,  the  branches  being  so  arranged  as  to  be 
j»  substituted  by  baskets  of  flowers  or  fruits,  if  required. 

By  the  Prince  Consort — A  cross,  two  brooches,  and  a 
i  pair  of  ear-rings,  all  in  very  fine  opals  and  diamonds. 
]  By  the  Prince  of  Wales — A  parure  of  very  fine  sap- 
]|  phires  and  diamonds,  consisting  of  a  necklace  and 
^  brooch,  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  bracelets.  From  Messrs. 
a  Garrard. 

J       By  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Prince  Leopold 
—Three  keep  rings,  diamond,  ruby  and  emerald. 

By  Princess  Helena,  Princess  Louise,  and  Princess 
Beatrice— A  locket  and  pair  of  ear-rings,  in  turquoise  and 
diamonds,  a  diamond  rose,  sprig  bouquet,  which  had 
belonged  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

By  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig  and  Gotha— A  bracelet  of 
gold  with  diamonds  and  enamel  snap,  containing  a 
painting  of  the  duke's  eye. 

By  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha— A  gold 
enamel  tiara  with  emeralds. 

By  the  eight  bridesmaids  to  her  Royal  Highness — A 
magnificent  tea  and  coffee  service  of  silver,  gilt  and  em- 
bossed, each  piece  bearing  the  monogram  of  the  donors. 

By  the  Queen  of  Bavaria— a  gold  band  bracelet,  with 
emerald  and  diamond  snap. 

By  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Cobnrg  and  Gotha— A 
bracelet  with  circle  of  turquoise  and  in  the  centre  "A. 
E.  I.,"  in  rubies  and  a  diamond  horseshoe.  From  Han- 
cock's. 

By  Princess  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha— A 
four-row  garnet  necklace  and  bracelets,  with  diamond 
and  garnet  snaps. 

By  the  Empress  of  Russia — A  bandeau  of  thirty-five 
collets  of  large,  fine  diamonds. 

By  Prince  and  Princess  Charles  of  Hesse — A  large  and 
Tery  fine  diamond  stomacher. 

By  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse. — A  pair  of  large  and  very 
fine  top  and  d;op  diamond  ear-rings. 

By  Prince  Henry,  Princess  Anna,  and  Prince  William 
—A  bloe  enamel  bracelet,  with  three  pearl  and  diamond 
eUrs. 

From  the  King  of  the  Belgians — A  diamond  and  eme- 
rald linked  bracelet. 

From  the  Grand  Duchess  Alexander  of  Russia— A  gold 
heart-shaped  locket,  suspended  by  a  gold  chain  ;  on  one 
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side  the  minlataro  of  tbe  Grand  Duchess  Alexander 
(Constantine)  of  Russia  set  in  diamonds,  on  tho  reverse 
the  arms  uf  the  Grand  Duchess. 

From  tho  Grand  Duchess  of  Mechlenberg-Streliti — 
twenty-four  silver-gilt  woiked  spoons,  a  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs  to  match,  and  a  sugar-sifter. 

From  tho  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Piincess  Mary — 
A  pair  of  engraved  crystal  claret  jugs,  set  iu  silver-gilt 
ornamental  work. 

From  tho  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh — A  magnillcei  t 
white  silk  fan  mounted  in  carved  mother-ol'-pearl  and 
guld  sticks,  the  two  outsides  covered  with  pearls  and 
emerald:!,  and  Princess  Alice's  ciphers  in  rubies  and 
diamonds. 

From  the  King  and  Quoen  of  Prussia — A  gold  brace- 
let, with  a  centre  of -sapphires  and  diamonds. 

From  the  Crown  Princes  of  Prussia — A  handsome 
dressing-case  with  gold  fittings. 

From  the  Marquis  of  Breadaibane — An  electric  gold 
bracelet,  the  centre  composed  of  diamonds  and  rubies, 
with  a  large  Scotch  pearl  in  the  centre.  Pendants  to 
tlie  bracelets  of  Scotch  pearls  and  rubies  to  correspond. 

From  the  Countess  of  Fife — A  large  silver-gilt  engraved 
casket,  four  angels  in  the  corners,  on  the  top  a  large 
cairugorm  from  Mar  Forest. 

A  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  bound  in  dark  blue  leather, 
with  gold  cipher  and  arms  of  Princess  Alice,  on  each 
side  .two  gilt  clasps.  The  books  inclosed  in  cases  of 
ebony  and  ivory.  The  Bible  presented  by  the  matrons, 
and  tho  Prayer-Book  by  the  maidens  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Tu  addition,  Princess  Alice  received  other  presents, 
ornam'^ntal  and  useful,  beautiful  china  services  from 
the  members  of  the  royal  household,  etc. 

A  Curious  Has'Iixq  Baskkt. — Procure  a  large  sized 
turnip,  and  scrape  out  the  inside,  leaving  a  pretty  thick 
wall  all  around  ;  fill  the  cavity  with  earth,  and  plant  ia 
it  some  climbing  vine  or  mornlDg-glory.  Suspend  the 
turnip  with  cords,  and  in  a  little  time  tho  vines  will 
twine  around  the  strings,  and  the  turnip  sprouting  from 
below,  will  put  forth  leaves  and  sterna  that  will  turn 
upwards,  and  curl  gracefully  around  the  base.'' 

The  Lnnsinghurgh  Gnzftte  says:  "It  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  beautiful  work.  Theengravings  are  appropriate, 
tastefully  arranged,  and  well  executed.  Tbe  illustra- 
tions of  patterns  are  plainly  laid  down,  carefully  ex- 
plained, and  very  beautiful  in  design;  while  the  reading 
matter  is  of  a  very  choice  and  instructive,  as  well  as  an 
interesting  character.  Tho  domestic  receipts  are  alone 
worth,  to  anybody  of  ta^te,  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
issue,  and  how  auybody  of  fashion  can  manage  to  get 
along  without  Godey  is  more  than  we  can  imagine. 

What  opr  Fashio.*?  Editor  cak  Supply.  Address 
Fashion  Editor,  care  L.  A.  Godey  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Hale  is  not  the  fashiou  editress. 

Hair-work,  patterns  for  all  kinds  of  garments,  and  for 
women  and  children,  jewelry,  caps,  bonnets,  cloaks, 
mantilla",  talmas,  mantles,  headdresses,  shawls,  bead- 
w^rk,  materials  for  wax  and  paper  flowers,  emb:oidery, 
collars,  capes,  worsted-^,  Shetland  wool,  infants*  ward- 
robes or  patterns  for  the  same,  stamped  collars,  oru6 
ball?,  canvas  for  working,  etc.  etc. 

Poetry  asd  Acrostics  addressed  to  particular  persona 
are  only  of  interest  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addresi»ed, 
and  had  better  be  sent  to  those  persons. 
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godey's  lady's  book  axd  magazine. 


M3IE.  DEMOREST'S  EMPORIUM  OF  FASHI0K3. 
473  Broadway,  New  Twk. 


We  think  our  lady  readers  will  be  both  interested  and 
benefited  by  having  their  attention  called  to  the  results 
which  may  and  have  been  made  to  flow  from  female  in- 
genuity, talent,  and  industry  well  directed  and  perse- 
veringlyapplied  to  special  and  useful  objects.  A  recent 
visit  to  JIme,  Demorest's  larg^e  establishment  in  Kew 
York,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  rif:e  and  progress  of  a  department  of 
business  which  she  has  made  almost  exclusively  her 
own,  has  impressed  us  forcibly  with  this  fact;  and  in 
the  encouraging  stimulus  which  they  afford  to  patient 
*ffort,  aided  by  natural  genius,  will  i-epay  the  time  spent 
In  becoming  acquainted  with  them. 

JIany  ladies  remember  the  slow  and  tedious  process 
of  Press;-Cntting  which  was  in  general  use  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  distressing  doubt  and  uncertainty  which 
was  alway-s  fell  lest  the  material,  beautiful  and  costly  as 
it  often  was,  should  be  rendered  near!y  valueless  by  a 
bad  or  inaccurate  fit.  No  rules  existing  except  the  Dress- 
maker's  own  judgment,  uniformity  of  excellence  could 
not  be  expected.  One  good  fit  was  no  guarantee  for  the 
next:  every  new  dress  requiring  the  same  long  weari- 
some process  of  pinning  and  catting  to  fit  the  form,  try- 
ing and  retrying  before  it  finally  reaches  the  hands  of 
the  owner.  At  this  time  Mme.  Demorest  was  a  practical 
Dressmaker,  and,  like  all  others,  encountered  the  diCi- 
cnlties  resulting  from  so  slow,  tedious,  and  inaccurate  a 
process.  Bnt,  unlike  other  members  of  the  same  profes- 
eion,  she  was  not  willing  to  set  down  and  accept  so 


stupid  and  laborious  a  method,  without  at  least  an  effort 
at  di^coveriug  a  principle,  which  might  form  the  basis 
of  a  reliable  and  perfect  system.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  woik  she  found  a  valuable  assistant  in  her  husband, 
and  as  the  result  of  their  united  labors,  was  produced 
the  simple  yet  really  beautiful  and  valuable  system  for 
cutting  dresses  by  measurement,  which  we  presented  to 
our  lady  friends  in  a  recent  number. 

This  system  of  Dress-Cutting  is  easily  understood,  and 
is  as  certain  as  the  art  of  Daguerreotype  in  arriving  at 
an  accurate  result,  and  places  within  the  reach  of  every 
dressmaker,  and  every  woman  who  desires  to  do  her 
own  fitting,  a  scientific  method  for  cutting  dresses  more 
periect  ihau  could  have  been  acquired  by  seveu  years 
apprenticeship  under  the  old  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system.  The  novelty  and  merit  of  Mme.  Demorest's 
system  of  Dress-Cutting  commended  it  at  once  to  expe- 
rienced judges  in  the  arts  of  the  wardrobe.  The  fii>t 
premiums,  generally  accompanied  by  special  laudatory 
notices,  were  awarded  on  every  occasion  upnn  which  the 
model  was  exhibited,  including  the  World's  Fair  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  and  it  has  now  found  its  way 
not  only  into  the  hands  of  enterprising  dressmakers,  but 
also  into  many  private  families  all  over  the  country. 

BOW  THE   PATTERS    IDEA   ORIOINATED. 

The  ingenious  and  successful  idea  of  supplying  plain 
and  trimmed  patterns  of  the  different  parts  of  ladies  and 
children's  wardrobe  originated  also  with  Mme.  Demo- 
rest, and  probably  grew  out  of  the  various  plans  sug- 
gested by  the  new  system.  Charmed  with  the  perfection 
and  elegance  of  the  fit,  ladies  at  a  distance  were  fre- 
quently desirous  of  securing  an  exact  copy  in  paper  of  a 
waist  of  a  dre^s  which  particularly  pleiised,  and  some- 
times desired  the  sleeve  also  for  their  own  benefit,  or  that 
of  a  friend.  Tliis  suggested  to  the  fertile  mind  of  5Ime. 
Demorest  the  advantage  of  displaying  a  few  favorite 
models  in  tissue-paper,  and  this  was  quickly  fulloweil 
by  the  selection  of  proper  colors  for  the  representation 
of  trimming,  etc.  The  first  exhibition  of  this  kind  con- 
sisted of  about  one  dozen  patterns,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  Almost  immediately  the  small  show  rooms 
were  crowded  from  morning  until  night,  a  throng  of  la- 
dies frequently  stretching  out  upon  the  sidewalk.  This 
extraordinary  demand  made  the  creation  of  facilities  for 
supplying  an  absolute  necessity;  the  slow  process  of 
cutting  by  hand  was  quickly  replaced  by  the  accessories 
of  machinery,  which  was  at  the  same  time  both  more 
rapid  and  more  accurate.  Simple  duplicates,  and  the 
variations  of  styles  suggested  by  the  requirements  of 
different  tastes,  was  the  limit  of  Mme.  Demorest's  first 
expectations;  but  it  was  very  soon  found  desirable  to 
employ  originnl  and  skilful  designers,  and  profitable  to 
import  from  the  fountain -heads  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  the  latest  novelties  calculated  to  attract  attention 
and  admiration  in  the  world  of  fashion. 

By  this  time,  IWS,  a  more  extended  sphere  of  opera- 
tion became  necessary,  and  the  establishment  was  re- 
moved from  Canal  Street  into  more  spacious  quarters, 
No.  37-5  Broadway.  In  ISW,  the  tide  of  business  moving 
up  made  a  change  of  location  necessary,  and  the  present 
large  and  commodious  building,  473  Broadway,  26  feet 
front  by  60  feet  deep,  is  now  entirely  occupied  by  this 
establishment  as  fnllows; — 

First  floor,  show-room  and  publishing  department  of 
Mme.  Demorest's  Mirror  of  Fashions,  an  illustration,  of 
which  is  here  presented.  Second  floor  is  occupied  for 
dress  and  corset  making.     Third  floor,  for  the  manufac- 
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tare  of  Prize  Mol   '   ~  Fourth  floor,  for  pattern 

'making.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  thisestabliahment, 
on  Green  Street,  is  their  large  machine-shop,  snpplied 
with  steam  power  for  the  mannfactare  of  Mme.  Demo- 
rei^t'a  running  etitch  Sewing-Machine,  capable  of  turning 
out  one  hundred  said  machines  per  day. 

Orders  from  dressmakers  at  a  distance  have  become  a 
TCT-y  important  item  in  the  busino-«3  of  this  house,  and 
to  secure  them  against  impusition,  and  to  extend  to  them 
the  advantages  of  a  known  connection,  the  privilege  of 
nsing  the  name  Is  allowed,  atid  such  agencies  in  the 
hands  of  enterprising,  honorable,  and  trast  worthy  per- 
sons granting  all  the  privileges  of  regular  authorized 
branches.  The  number  of  these  is  now  upwards  of  one 
hnndrod  and  thirty,  located  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  tho  Canadas.  The  thought  and  labor 
(y>na'Cted  with  the  stated  and  frequent  requirements  of 
these  branches  is  great,  but  is  little  compared  with  the 
regular  trade  in  patterns  of  every  description  furnished 
by  the  city  and  huburbs  of  New  York  alone.  For  plain 
and  full  trimmed  models,  upwardsof  two  hundred  reams 
of  paper  are  used  every  month,  including  the  colored 
tissues  and  fancy  etylea  for  ornamental  work.  Ladies 
will  comprehend  the  quantity  better  by  trying  to  ima- 
gine huge  sacks,  used  for  collecting  the  wa^te  paper,  five 
or  six  of  which  are  filled  in  less  than  a  week. 

In  the  skirt  and  corset  departments  the  goods  are 
made  after  original  model"*,  tho  peculiarities  of  which 
are  known  to  have  originated  in  this  establishmeDt,  and 
have  attained  a  deserved  celebrity.  We  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak  approvingly  of  the  grace  of 
form  and  scientific  adaptation  to  their  uses,  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  inventions,  and  which  conld  ouly  have 
been  achieved  by  a  woman  who  is  naiurally  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  special  wants  of  her  sex.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  these  and  other  departments 
Is  upwards  of  two  hundied  in  Broadway  alone. 

To  mothers,  Mme.  Demore^^t  has  proved  herself  a  real 
benefactor.  The  care  and  economy  with  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  gracefully  designed  little  patterns,  an 
atr  of  fashion  is  imparted  to  a  child's  dress,  has  operated 
wonderfully,  even  in  tho  remotest  districts,  in  the  neat- 
aess  and  taste  whiih  have  succeeded  the  old-fashioned 
and  clumsy  method  of  cutting  and  fitting,  which  mothers 
Were  generally  compelled  to  adopt,  and  which  after- 
wards required  an  infinite  amount  of  care  and  patience 
at  thoir  inexperienced  labor.    For  a  special  effort  on  be* 


half  of  the  children  Mme.  Demorest  received  a  testimonial 
at  the  World's  Fair,  In  the  following  terms:  "The  award 
of  a  Medal,  with  special  approbation,  for  a  Child's  Model 
Dress  Chart  (on  the  principle  of  the  one  designed  for 
ladies),  of  great  usefulness  and  undoubted  originality."' 
This  Chart,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  with  a  few  instructions,  will  enable  her,  if  of  or- 
dinary intelligence,  to  cut  her  own  dresses  with  ea^o 
and  accuracy,  as  we  have  known  lobe  the  case  in  sever;tl 
instances.  It  certainly  onght  to  be  in  every  school  and 
family  ;  the  benefits  arising  from  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Dressmaking  being  of  invaluable  advantage  in  any 
situation  in  life.  These  few  facts  do  not  comprise  a  tithe 
of  the  interesting  and  instructive  information  gathered 
from  a  brief  visit  (o  Mme.  Demorest'e  magnificent  show- 
roiims,  473  Broadway,  New  York,  but  they  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  results  which  miiy  be  accomplished 
by  euierpribO  and  industry,  aided  by  skill  and  iuvetUive 
genius. 

Hair  OR^AMriNTS. — Ladies  wishing  hair  made  into 
Bracelets,  Pins  (which  are  very  beautiful),  Necklaces,  or 
Ear-rings,  can  be  accommodated  by  our  Fashion  Editor.  A 
very  large  number  of  orders  have  recently  been  filled,  and 
the  articles  have  given  great  satisfaction. 

We  give  the  prices  at  which  we  will  send  these  beauti- 
ful articles; — 

Breastpins,  from  $4  to  ♦12. 

Ear-rings,  from  *4  50  to  iJlO. 

Bracelet-,  from  *3  to  *!,). 

Rings,  from  $1  50  to  ix 

Nt^cklaces,  from  $6  to  $15. 

F'tb-chains,  from  $6  to  $12. 

The  Charms  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  ^l  50. 

Hair  Studs  from  $->  50  to  ^\\  the  set. 

Sleeve  Buttons  from  ^6  50  to  $11  the  set. 

Hair  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  lasting  of  our  ma- 
terials, and  survives  us  like  love.  It  is  so  liL;ht,  so  gentle, 
80  escaping  from  the  idea  of  death,  that,  with  a  lock  of  hair 
belonging  to  a  child  or  friend,  we  may  almost  look  up  to 
heaven  and  compare  notes  with  the  angelic  nature — may 
almo^it  say :  *'  I  have  a  piece  of  thee  here,  not  unworthy  of 
thy  being  now." 

Mr.  L.,  a  great  epicure,  was  afflicted  with  very  short 
sight.  Oue  day  at  a  dinner,  where  the  table  was  heapd 
with  the  choicest  delicacies,  he  called  the  servant  to 
him,  and  whispered— 

'*  Have  I  had  some  of  everything  on  the  table?" 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Articles  thnt  Children  can  mttlce  for  Fancy  Fhirs,  or  for 
Holiday  Presents. 

WOEK-BASKET  A  LA  MATHILDB. 

We  do  not  give  this  article  as  one  which  our  young 
friends  may  themselves  imitate,  but  rather  for  the  sake 
of  yhowing  them  what  exquisite  articles  are  prepared 
in  Paris  for  the  Etrennes  of  the  coming  season. 


As  we  have  the  same  form,  however,  and  all  suitable 
trimmings,  those  who  would  like  to  make  one  tlifm- 
uelves  can  readily  do  so,  substituting  black  filet,  embrui- 
dered  in  gold,  for  the  horsehair  embroidered  iu  straw, 
uf  which  this  is  composed.  The  bottom  of  the  basket  is 
a  sort  of  canework,  of  Mark  horsehair,  crossed  by  di;igo- 
nal  bars  othourdnn  or  in  one  direction,  and  scarlet  che- 
nille in  the  other.  The  sides  are  a  sort  of  fancy  net, 
made  in  horsehaix",  and  embroidered  with  straw.  A  lace 
edging  of  the  same  materials,  shaded  with  scarlet  che- 
nille, forms  ihe  border. 

The  edges  and  framework  generally  are  decorated 
with  bourdon  or,  scarlet,  and  green  chenille;  and  three 
triple  tasseN,  of  silks  of  various  colors,  with  gold,  finish 
each  side  of  the  handle. 

We  should  recommend  the  coarse  filet  for  the  bottom 
of  this  basket,  not  embroidered,  bat  with  cross  bars  of 
chenille  and  bnurdon,  as  already  described.  Whenever 
two  cross  each  other,  let  them  be  fastened  down  with 
white  and  green  chenille  alternately.  The  .sides  may 
be  of  fine  fikt,  and  embroidend  with  scarlet  and  gold, 
in  any  simple  design.  The  wire  frame  beioi,'  etitiiely 
covered  with  satin  ribbon  rolled  round  it,  maybe  fin- 
ished by  holding  a  piece  of  bourdon  on  and  winding 
the  cheuille  round  it  and  the  wire  together,  but  nut 
cloxely.  Bourdon  is  twisted  across  both  handles  to  con- 
nect them.  These  baskets  are  intended  to  be  full  of  bon- 
bons when  presented. 

*  NEW  PAKLOR  GAME. 

SQUARINU    WORDS. 

Doubtless  those  are  the  beat  drawing-room  games 
wh'rh  stimulate  the  imagination  and  tax  the  knowledge 
of  the  players.  Without  submitting  the  members  of  a 
merry  party  to  the  tortures  of  a  competitive  examinatinn, 
Bome  of  these  j'eiuv  de  salon  are  better  and  more  real  tests 
of  the  acquirements  of  an  individual  than  a  hundred 
deliberate  e.Kaminations.  They  require  no  special  effort ; 
they  do  not  admit  of  cramming;  cribs  are  quite  useless 
as  well  as  inadmissible  ;  all  is  spontaneous,  fair,  and 
above-board.  For  a  combination  of  all  these  excellent 
qualities,  we  recommend,  as  an  agreeable  addition  to 
drawing-room  games,  that  of  "  Squaring  Words."  The 
apparatus  of  this  game  consists  of  a  few  scraps  of  writing 
paper  and  a  pencil  for  each  player. 


RCLES   OF  THE   GAME. 

1.  The  game  should  be  played  with  words  of  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  letters  ;  more  than  six  will  be  too  dif- 
ficult. 

2.  The  words  should  be  chosen  either  by  a  person  who 
remains  independent  of  the  game,  or  at  random  from  a 
vocabulary. 

3.  The  game  may  be  played  either  for  a  small  pool,  to 
wh'.ch  each  player  contributes,  or  for  forfeits.  If  for  a 
pool,  a  prize  may  be  awarded  to  the  player  who  fir-it 
squares  the  word,  and  another  to  the  second. 

The  operation  of  squaring  a  word  may  be  best  shown 
by  example.  It  may,  however,  be  described  as  follows  : 
Having  written  down  the  word  horizontally  and  per- 
pendicularly, you  must  find  other  letters  to  complete 
the  square,  which  will  also  read  iu  words  both  hoiizoui- 
ally  aud  perpendicularly. 

Words  of  Three  Letters. — Examples :  To  square  the 
words  Cat,  Dog,  Tai,  Pig,  Raj): — 

CAT  DOG  TEA  PIG  KAP 

APE  ONE  E  -A  T  ICE  ALE 

TEA  GET  ATE  GET  PET 

Words  of   three  letters    are    generally   very  easily 

squared,  and  should  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 

teaching  thegame.     Once,  however,  we  were  very  much 

puzzled   with  a  proper  name  containing  three  letters 

The  nnme  was  Car,     The  obvious  difficulty  was  to  gr^t 

a  word  of  three  letters  beginning  with  X.     After  sorno 

trouble,  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  fact  by  the 

aid  of  a  well-known  dramatic  piece  called,  "Obi:  or. 

Throe-fingered  Jack,"  and  the  name  of  the  dwarf  who 

attended   the   three   gigantic  warders   in   Mr,   Hurrison 

Aiusworth's  "  Tower  of  London."  Thus,  then,  stood  the 

word  ;— 

COX 
OBI 
XIT 
Words  of  Four  Letters  are  more  diflScult.  Examples : 
To  square  Love,  Milk,  Lrrmp,  Town. 

LOVE  MILK  LAMP  TOWN 

OBEY  IDEA  AREA  OBOE 

VETO  LEAN  MEAT  WONT 

EYOT  KANT  PATS  NETS 

Words  of  Five  Letters  are  more  difficult  still.    Cluiir 

may  be  squared  with  the  help  of  Haddo,  Adieu,  Ideas, 

and  Rouse. 

With  Six  Letters  the  difficulty  increases  progrei*- 
sively.  Here,  however,  we  may  achieve  the  apparent 
impossibility  of 

Squaring  the  Circle. 
CIRCLE 
ICARUS 
RAREST 
CREATE 
LUSTRE 
ESTEEM 

Various  exercises  may  be  suggested  out  of  the  words 
thus  obtained.  Thus,  each  of  the  party  may  be  required 
to  invent  some  composition,  either  in  poetry  or  pro.«e, 
containing  all  the  words,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
Or  they  may  be  requested  to  point  out  some  sequence  or 
connection  between  the  words — as,  for  example: — 

The  six  words  required  to  ''square  the  circle"  may 
sugge.'st  the  following  cognate  reflections  : 

1.  We  have  the  circle  to  squaie,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  mathematical  impossibility. 

2.  A  man  who  attempted  an  impossibility,  and  failed 
miserably. 

3.  That  which  the  accomplishment  of  an  impossibility 
would  be. 

4.  That  which  only  the  Omnipotent  can  accomplish. 
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5.  The  physical  Pxpreiision  of  glory. 

6.  Tlio  mi.-utiil  expression  of  the  same. 
&ometlines  ia  squartDg  nix  letters,  we  may  have  ro- 

eouDie  to  two  or  even  more  word^,  as  in  tlie  word 
Domino: — 

D  O  M  I  X  O 

0  .N  E  D  A  Y 
MERITS 

1  D  I  D  I  T 
NATIVE 
OYSTER 

Here  we  have  One  duy  aud  /  did  ii,  for  lines.  The 
r  ttk^ueDce  of  ^Vd^tre  and  Or/^/rr  is  carious  enough  ;  thouj^'h 
,  Tery  curious  accidents  of  this  kind  are  not  uacommoa 
t  In  the  game  of  Sqcarixo  W<.>ki>s. 

A  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  WE  CAN  SUPPLY. 

I     het's  Bijou  Xeudle-CasG,  containing  100  very  superior 

I>-.LiuiMnd  Drilled  Eyed  Needles.     Price  25  cents,  aud  one 

i  three  cent  stamp  to  pay  post;ige,  except  to  Californift,  Ore- 

;  gon,  or  the  British  Provinces  ;  for  either  of  these  places  a 

I  ten  cent  stamp  must  be  eent. 

f  Godey's  Pattern-Book  of  Embroideries.  Price  25  centn. 
.  Fresh  Fruits  all  the  year  rouud,  at  Summer  Prices,  and 
1  how  you  may  get  them.     Price  12  cents. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Shoemaker.  With  diagrams.  Price 
i  fiO  cents. 

,  Thirty  of  the  most  approved  Receipts  for  Summer  Beve* 
f  rages.     Price  12  cents. 

I      GiiUery  of  Splendid  Engravings,  from  Pictures  by  the 
J  first  Masters.     Price  50  cents  each ;  four  numbers  now 
;  ready. 
j      The  Book  of  the  Toilet.    Price  2r>  cents. 

How  to  Make  a  Dr&>s.    Price  25  cents, 
j      The  Nursery  Basket ;  or,  a  Help  to  those  who  Wish,  to 
Help  Themselves.     With  engravings.     Price  50  cents. 

Mrs.  Hale's  new  Cook-Book.  With  numerous  engrav- 
ings. Price  *1  00. 
Mrs.  Hale's  -1545  Receipts  for  the  Million.  Price  $1  2.5. 
Godey's  Curl  Clasps.  Twelve  in  a  box.  Nos.  1,  2.  and 
S.  Price  75  cent-s  which  covers  the  postage,  except  to 
California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Province.s.  The  price  to 
eover  postage  to  either  of  these  places  is,  on  No.  1,  $1  20  ; 
OD  No.  2,  $1  30 :  on  No.  3,  $1  50. 

Godey's  Hair  Crimpers.  Each  box  contains  twelve,  of 
various  sizes.  Price  75  cents  a  box,  which  covers  tho 
postage,  except  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. The  price  to  cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places 
te$l  20. 

Godey's  Copying  Paper,  for  copying  Patterns  of  Embroi- 
dery, etc.  Each  package  contains  several  colors.  Price 
25  ceutH.  A  ten  cent  stamp  will  be  required  to  prepay 
postage  on  this  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. 

Patent  Needle  Threaders.  A  valuable  article.  Price 
S5  cents. 

Indestructible  Pleasure  Books  for  Children,  with  col- 
ored plates,   printed  on  muslin,  and  cannot  be  torn. 
Price  25  cents  each. 
Mrs.  Stephens's  Crochet  Book.    Price  75  cents. 
The  Song  Bird  Fancier.     Every  lady  who  keeps  birds 
should  have  this  u.'ieful  book.    Price  2.j  cents. 

The  Ladies'  Manual  of  Fancy  Work,  by  Mrs.  PuUen. 
Price  «l  2.5. 

I     Several  gentlemen  were  conversing  loudly  and  bril- 
liantly at  the  fiame  table  with  a  gnvrmand. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he.  "for  pity's  sake  make  le«9 
noise.  You  speak  so  loudly  I  cannot  tell  what  I  am 
Ating.** 


Sact  Stk  Marik,  Jtilj/  ID. 

Mb.  L.  A.  GoPEY— Dear  Sir:  For  many  y<.-:irs  I  have 
been  persuaded  that  life  without  theLadyV  Book  would 
bo  unendurable,  and  now  I  Qnd  that  I  have  created  a  new 
want ;  Godey's  Bijou  Needle-Case  will  heucoforih  rank  as 
one  of  the  indispcnsables.  I  received  a  case  last  wet^'k, 
aud  found  them  so  superior  to  any  I  had  ever  used  that 
I  was  not  willing  to  enjoy  thetii  alone,  aud  tlio  result  is 
that  I  find  my  needle-case  so  empty  that  I  am  obliged  lo 
send  for  another.  I  hiive  been  for  a  great  number  of 
years  a  constant  subscriber  for  your  best  of  magazines  ; 
but  I  never  realized  how  much  It  contributed  to  my 
happiness  till  this  last  winter.  Living  up  hero  in  this 
ice-bound  region,  where  we  are  shut  ont  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  half  the  year,  our  mails  only  reaching  ue 
twice  a  month,  it  would  rejoice  your  kind  heart  to  sco 
the  eagerness  with  which  we  grasp  our  Lady's  Book. 
Mamma  is  privileged  to  hold  the  Book,  but  little  heads 
look  over  her  shoulder.  They  cannot  wait  fur  their 
turn  to  come,  but  mu.*t  see  the  pretty  pictures  at  once. 
And  then  the  fashions!  What  could  wo  do  without 
them  in  this  far  away  place?  Altogether,  it  is  invalu- 
able to  us ;  we  cannot  do  without  it,  and  how  any  per- 
son of  taste  can  willingly  live  without  it  is  a  mystery 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  penetrate.  But  I  am 
running  on  to  a  great  length,  and  fear  lest  I  should 
weary  you.  Some  other  time  I  will  describe  the  won- 
drous beauties  of  our  lovely  river,  with  its  ever-varyiug 
scenery  of  rapids,  islands,  rocks  and  hills,  though  I 
doubt  my  ability  to  do  even  partial  justico  to  the  subject. 

Just  now  our  little  town  is  filled  with  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  who  are  seeking  rest  and  quiet 
in  this  cool,  secluded  spot.  Wishing  that  you  could 
rest  from  your  labors,  and  come  up  here  and  enjoy  onr 
cool  air  aud  charming  scenery,  I  subscribe  myself  your 
well-wisher  and  constant  subscriber,  Mrs. . 

To  Prevent  PROWinNfi. — Men  are  drowned  by  raising 
their  hands  above  water,  the  nubuoyed  weight  of  which 
depresi^es  the  bead.  Animals  have  neither  notion  nor 
ability  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  therefore  swim 
naturally.  When  a  man  falls  Into  deep  water  he  will 
rise  to  the  surface  and  continue  there,  if  he  does  not  el^ 
vate  his  hands.  If  he  moves  his  hands  under  water  iu 
any  manner  he  pleases,  his  head  will  rise  so  high  as  to 
allow  him  liberty  to  breathe:  and  if  he  moves  his  legjs 
as  in  the  act  of  walking  up  stairs,  his  shoulders  will  rise 
above  the  water,  so  that  ho  mtiy  uiae  less  exertion  with 
his  hands,  or  apply  them  to  other  purpocos.  Persons 
not  having  learned  to  swim  in  their  youth,  will  find  the 
above  plain  directions  highly  advantageous. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Bo  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  bo  mado 
ont  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  B— Sent  cap  by  Kinsley's  express  July  18th. 

Miss  E.  M  —Sent  ring  22d. 

L.  M.  IT. — Sent  bracelets  by  Adams's  express  22d. 

C.  B.  C— Sent  ring  2fith. 

Mrs.  S.  McM.— Sent  pattern  26th. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  R  —Sent  pattern  2fith. 

Miss  M.  J.  L.— Sent  articles  2J'th. 

Mrs.  A.  A.— Sent  articles  by  Kinsley's  express  29th. 
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Mrs.  T.  S.  C. — Sent  articles  by  Kinsley's  express  29th. 

M.  L.  S.— Seat  comb  29th. 

Mrs.  G.  H.— Sent  package  August  2d. 

Miss  A.  H. — Sent  articles  by  Adams's  express  4th,. 

Miss  M.  C.  B.— Sent  articles  4lh. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  E. — Seut  articles  by  Adams's  express  5th, 

H.  C.  J.— Sent  ring  7th. 

W.  J.  L.— Sent  pattern  Sth. 

J.  P.  B.— Sent  articles  by  Kinsley's  express  9th. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H. — Seut  articles  by  Adams's  express  9th. 

M.  E.  S.— Third  finger  ofleft  hand. 

Miss  L.  v.— We  say  Cape  May,  decidedly.  Although 
our  answer  now  will  be  of  little  use  to  you. 

A.  H.  P. — It  cannot  be  procured  in  this  country,  and 
would  be  of  no  use  if  it  could. 

L-  C. — We  do  not  furnish  receipts  for  removing  frec- 
kles, pimples,  or  superfluous  hair;  having  no  faith  in 
any  of  the  receipts  or  the  nostrums  advertised. 

M.  A.  S.  cannot  be  aware  that  we  have  often  given  di- 
rections for  the  worliing  of  almost  every  kiud  of  patterns 
given.  There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  work  from 
every  description,  and  are  most  excellent  workers  ;  they 
must  see  it  actually  worked,  before  tliey  can  undertake 
it.  A  very  little  inquiry  among  friends  would  gain  the 
necessary  information,  and  save  us  so  much  room  every 
month.  The  receipts  we  repeat  only  yearly,  but  this 
would  be  a  monthly  work.  You  can  refer  to  the  receipts 
at  any  time,  but  we  change  sub!?cribers  every  year  to  the 
number  of  50,000,  to  whom  the  receipts  are  a  novelty. 
Ours  would  be  a  curious  publication  if  we  did  exactly 
what  each  subscriber  would  like.  We  must  give  variety 
for  the  million. 

Cj)emisti'|i  for  i\t  fouiig. 

LESSOR'  XXI.~(Co7icluded.) 

521.  Collect  the  watery  and  gelatinou'i  mass  on  a  filter; 
preserve  the  jHfratf,  or  liquor,  which  comes  through, 
and  label  it  "  Solution  of  hydro-fiuo-silicic  acid."  Pour 
a  little  of  it  into  some  liquor  potassse,  and  observe  the 
gelatinous  precipitate.  Repeat  the  experiment  with  a 
solution  of  soda,  and  remark  the  difference. 

522.  It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  desirous  of  collect- 
ing all  the  silica  which  may  have  been  removed  from 
the  gun  lliut  and  converted  into  gas,  we  might  accom- 
plish this  by  passing  the  gas  through  liquor  potassse  in- 
stead of  water.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  potash  would 
also  be  thrown  down  ;  but  after  drying  the  whole  pre- 
cipitate perfectly,  and  adding  a  weak  acid— say  the  ace- 
tic— all  the  potash  would  be  removed,  aud  silica  left 
behind. 

523.  Let  us  now  turn  our  analytical  power  (o  account 
in  the  analysis  of  English  flint-^lass.  For  this  purpose, 
accurately  mix  a  little  powdered  flint-glass  with  about 
four  times  its  weight  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  ;  fuse  the 
mixture  (j16)  ;  add  water  aud  sufficient  nitric  acid  to 
render  the  whole  acid,  as  demonstrated  by  blue  litmus- 
paper ;  evaporate  to  complete  dryness,  and  filter  ofi"  the 
silica. 

524.  Evaporate  the  filtered  solution  to  small  compass  ; 
add  common  salt  (24,  77,  79,  66,  43S),  or  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alcohol  (1S2).  A  white  precipitate  will  fall, 
which  must  be  the  chloride  of  one  of  two*  metals  (158). 

*  Mercury  is  excluded  by  the  conditions  of  the  glass 
manufacture;  it  would  have  sublimed  by  the  heat  ap- 
plied. 


Is  it  the  chloride  of  lead  ?    Prove  it  to  be  so  (16J-6-7-S-9) ; 
filter  the  chloride  of  lead  away. 

52J.  The  filtered  liquor  may  contain  other  calcigenous 
metals  besides  lead,  although  this  is  not  likely.  Evapo- 
rate it  to  dryness,  for  the  purpose  of  chasing  away  excess 
of  acid  (155,  160).  Kedissolve  in  water.  Pass  through 
the  solution  a  current  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas.  AH 
the  remaining  calcigenous  metals,  save  five  (219),  will 
now  be  thrown  down. 

526.  If  any  precipitate  arises,  separate  It  by  filtration, 
and  render  the  filtered  liquor  alkaline  by  means  of  am- 
monia, and  pass  hydro-sulphuric  acid  through  it  again. 
If  any  precipitate  now  falls,  it  must  belong  to  one  metal 
out  of  five  (219,  306-7). 

527.  Filter;  neutralize  the  filtered  liquor  by  means  of 
ammonia,  and  throw  down  lime  by  means  of  oxalic  acid 
or  oxalate  of  ammonia  (49S). 

o2S.  Thus  every  constituent  of  the  glass  will  have 
been  determined,  or  almost  determined,  save  one,  namely, 
the  alkali  of  the  glass,  which  it  is  evident  we  cannot  de- 
termine by  means  of  our  present  operation,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  used  an  alkali  as  our  chief  analytical  agent. 
There  are  several  plans  known  to  chemists  by  which 
the  kind  of  alkali  existing  in  any  kind  of  glass  may  bo 
defined.  The  most  ready  fur  our  purpose  consists  in 
driving  off  all  the  silica  from  the  glass  in  the  form  of 
gas,  aud  seeking  for  an  alkali  in  the  fixed  result.  The 
operation  ought  to  be  perfoirned  in  a  vessel  of  platinum, 
but  an  earthenware  dish  will  suffice,  in  order  to  fix  the 
principle  on  the  mind.  If,  instead  of  powdered  flint, 
fluor  spar,  and  oil  of  vitriol  (510),  powdered  glass  and 
these  ingredients  be  employed,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
hours  ail  the  silica  will  be  driven  away,  aud  the  alkaU 
will  remain  in  tbo  fixed  residue,  combined  with  sulphi> 
ric  acid.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  sulphate  of 
soda,  which  may  be  filtered  away,  and  recognized  as  a 
soda  salt  (oil,  342). 

529.  Repeat  now  the  operation,  substituting  black 
bottle  glass,  which  contains  iron,  not  lead.  Demonstrate 
the  existence  of  iron  by  the  means  already  described. 

530.  These  analyses  of  glass  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. They  should  be  well  gone  through  by  the  young 
chemical  beginner,  and  their  bearings  studied.  Tho 
principles  on  which  these  analyses  are  based  may  be 
considered  the  very  foundation  of  mineral  analysis.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  mineral  bodies  contain  silica, 
with  which  their  ot)ier  constituents  are  combined  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  first  step  in  analysis  consists  in  reduc- 
ing the  body  under  examination  to  the  condition  of 
fluidity,  the  process  of  fusion  with  potash  or  soda  is  had 
recourse  to.  We  are  unwilling  to  occupy  space  unne- 
cessarily with  descriptions  of  processes,  when  such  de- 
scriptions can  be  properly  avoided.  Sufiice  it,  therefore, 
to  state,  that  the  young  analyst  may,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  himself,  repeat  the  outline  analysis,  mentioned 
in  detail  as  respects  two  varieties  of  glass,  on  other 
glasses  of  different  characters — on  porcelain,  or  a  piece 
of  brick,  slate,  etc.  Amongst  ornamental  glasses,  the 
opaque  white  varieties  either  owe  that  property  to  tho 
presence  of  arsenic  or  tin.  Ruby  red  glass  is  tinged 
either  with  gold  or  with  iron.  Greens  are  imparted  by 
copper  compounds  ;  the  beautiful  opalescent  yellows, 
now  so  common,  derive  their  color  from  uranium,  a 
metal  which,  being  somewhat  uncommon,  we  have  not 
dealt  with.  Remember,  however,  that  you  may  be  con- 
sidered very  expert  young  analysts  if  you  succeed  in 
demonstrating  the  presence  of  goid  in  ruby  red  glasi, 
inasmuch  as  it  exists  in  remarkably  small  quantity — 
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.  couAlsttDg,  Id  Tact,  of  a  red  glaze  varnish,  tbiulr  spreuil 
OTer  traaspureot  glass. 


Jfiisjjioiis. 


NOTICE  TO  LAPT  SUBSCRIBERS. 
IlAn»o  Imd  freqneat  Bi>[>1icatioDs  for  the  purchase  of 
Jewelry,  miUiaerj,  etc.,  by  ludiod  living  at  a  di!^taQce,  the 
'  EiUrejis ^f  t/u  Fiutkion  DvpttrtmeiU  will  hereafter  execute 
'  iK>iui[ii»»iuus  fur  auy  who  may  do^i^e  it,  with  the  charge  of 
,  a  Muall  i>erceatage  for  the  time  and  re««earch  required. 
,  EitriDg  aad  atituwu  bouuet«,  m;iteriaU  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
,  earelop^,  hair-work,  wori^teds,  children's  wardrobes,  mun- 
*tiIJa5,  and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
,  my,  as  well  as  tai^te ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
,  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
,  distinct  directions  mast  be  given. 

j     OrJer*,  accomixinied  by  cfucks  /or  the  proposed  expen- 
'tftture,  to  be  addressed  to  the  care  o/L.  A.  Godtn/,  Esq. 
Si  iirder  vnU  be  attended  t  >  unUss  tiie  nwrury  w  first 
I.  yeUher  tlie  Ediivr  nor  PuJAUher  iciU  be  acantni- 
r  losses  that  may  occur  in  remiUing. 
1     Tne  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  Las  no  interest  In 
;tliis  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
And  whether  the  per::;on  sending  (he  order  is  or  is  not  a 
jfiubscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  doea 
I  not  know. 

!  lu-^tructions  to  be  as  miaate  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
i  V  I  n.ite  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  fctyle  of 
r«)n,  on  which  much  dtfjieii'ls  in  choice.  Dress 
-  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
iit  don ;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmiis,  from  Brodie's,  Al 
Caual  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the  most  celebrated 
establishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggena  &  Warden,  or 
CaU^rell's,  Tliiladelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purcha?<e;  therefore,  no  article*!  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  feent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  fin&L 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHIOX-PLATE  FOR 
OCTOBER. 
\  Fij.  1.— Rich  green  silk  Pkirt,  with  oversklrt  of  blncfc 
*iilk,  trimmed  enpston^  with  alternate  floauces  of  black 
(and  green  silk,  caught  up  at  intervals  with  large  black 
*Telvet  bows.  The  body  is  of  black  silk,  made  with  a 
*6mall  point  both  back  and  front,  and  trimmed  with  nar- 
irow  raffles.  Moslin  collar,  and  very  full  nndersleevea. 
iBlack  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  tufts  of  green  and 
Iblack  velvet,  with  black  lace. 

!  Fig.  2.— Child's  dresa  of  pink  checked  silk.  The  skirt 
1U  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  chiror'  ruching.  Swiss 
'body,  with  short  sleeves  trimmed  with  rnching.  Full 
>ina<lin  guipure,  finished  at  the  neck  with  a  Swiss  mas- 
'lin  ruff.  Long  sleeves,  confined  at  the  wai.'it  hy  a  band 
^of  ruching.  Beaver  hat.  turban  shape  In  front,  bnt 
jslopinp  down  to  a  point  at  the  back.  It  is  trimmed  with 
iJMne  velvet,  a  white  pompon,  and  long  white  plume. 

IFig.  3, — Light  lavender  alpaca,  of  very  rich  quality. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  one  hox-p'ailed  flounce  and 
three  rows  of  box-plaiting  made  of  the  alpaca  and  black 
eitk.  Cordage  trimmed  with  rows  of  the  box-plaiting. 
■iBlack  velvet  sash,  tied  at  the  back  with  two  loops  and 
jtong  flowing  ends.  Fancy  black  velvet  coiffure. 
i  ^ff-  4.— New  style  of  Zouave,  made  of  purple  velvet, 
■jrichly  embroidered  with  black,  and  trimmed  with  black 


guipure  lace.  Plaited  shirt  bosom  and  ruff"  Black  velvet 
neck-lie.    Coiffure  of  puiplo  velvet. 

Fig.  5.— Poplin  dress,  of  a  dark  shade  of  cwir,  trimmed 
with  crescents  of  blue  silk.  Blue  bilk  bolt,  fastened  be- 
hind with  long  flowing  guipure  cuds.  Blue  silk  bounet, 
with  cap  crown,  trimmed  with  quillings  and  black  lace. 

Fig.  6. — Rich  purple  silk  d:css;  body  made  with 
points  both  back  and  front.  Black  corded  silk  mautle, 
talma  shape  at  the  back,  and  scarf  shape  in  front.  Pur- 
ple silk  bonnet,  trimmed  with  white  lace  and  white 
feathers.  White  ribbon  strings,  with  fringed  ends  and 
black  lace  over  strings. 

CHITCHAT  rPON  NEW  TORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Wb  are  now  able  to  answer  the  numerous  questions 
of  our  correspondents  respecting  fall  hats.  We  have 
visited  Jtlr.  Genin's  establishment  on  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  have  accurate  information  as  to  shape,  style, 
and  trimming. 

Among  the  many  graceful  models,  we  have  selected 
the  following;  "  The  Restori,"  suitable  for  a  riding-hat 
or  for  a  miss.  It  is  made  of  black  felt,  with  a  crown 
about  three  inches  high,  bulging  out  at  the  back.  Th* 
brim  is  round  in  front,  slightly  drooping,  shallow  at 
the  sides,  aud  falling  in  a  deep  point  at  the  back,  which 
sets  closely  to  the  head,  and  is  a  great  protection  against 
the  cold.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  long  black  feather 
and  black  velvet  torsades.  This  shape  is  also  made  up 
in  black  velvet  and  gray  felt. 

The  new  riding-hat  is  a  jockey,  composed  of  black 
silk  felt  aud  velvet.  The  crown  is  melon-shaped,  one 
division  being  of  felt  and  the  next  of  velvet,  and  finished 
on  top  with  a  black  velvet  button.  The  vizor  is  of  vel- 
vet, and  the  trimming  a  handsome  black  feather  and 
Velvet  bands. 

The  same  style  of  hat  is  made  Dp  for  little  boys,  with 
this  exception ;  for  the  latter  the  feather  is  fastened 
under  the  button  on  the  top  of  the  crown,  aud  falU 
gracefully  over,  and  on  the  left  side  is  a  velvet  rosette. 

Another  style  for  boys  is  a  black  felt  hat,  with  plain 
crown  three  inches  high,  with  a  very  narrow  turned- 
up  brim,  bound  with  velvet.  The  tiimmiug  is  merely 
a  wide  band  of  bias  green  or  garnet  velvet. 

The  "Matelot"  hat  for  boys  consists  of  a  plain  felt 
crown  and  the  brim  of  long  beaver,  bound  with  black 
velvet,  and  trimmed  with  a  band  of  ribbon  velvet,  tied 
at  the  side  with  a  bow  and  ends. 

The  *■  Garibaldi,"  for  boys,  is  a  felt  cap,  bulging  oat 
at  the  back,  bell  front,  and  crown  slightly  rounded. 
The  vizor  is  of  black  velvet,  and  the  trimming  is  bands 
of  velvet  twisted  in  with  fancy  cord. 

Misses'  hats  are  of  various  shapes,  many  like  the  straw 
hats  given  on  page  82  of  July  No.  Some  are  made  with 
felt  crowns  and  long  beaver  brims,  slightly  turned  np 
at  the  side.  They  are  trimmed  with  rosettes  of  velvet 
and  bncy  plumes. 

Capncine  or  nastnrtlam  color  will  be  the  Cishionable 
color  with  black. 

We  also  saw  at  this  " Dep''t  de  bon  ton,"  numerous 
little  gray  felts  for  children,  trimmed  in  various  ways. 
For  little  girls  the  "  Peeress,"  or  hats  with  two  vizors, 
will  be  very  desirable.  This  style  of  hat  is  placed  ra- 
tber  more  on  the  back  of  the  head  than  the  top,  which 
gives  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  bonnet  in  front, 
and  the  back  vizor  is  a  great  protection  for  the  back  of 
the  head. 

For  babies  there  are  white  felts  of  every  imaginabte 
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shape,  trimmed  with  blue,  cerise,  or  white  velvet,  and 
tluy  plumes.  The  assoviment  ia  admirable,  and  our 
ladies  cannot  fail  bei.ig  pleased  with  the  numerous 
models  to  he  seen  at  this  establishment. 

In  the  show-iooms  of  Mr.  Brodie  we  have  seen  a 
number  of  mantles  made  shawl-shape  at  the  back  and 
mautiUa  in  front,  trimmed  round  with  fluted  ruffles 
edged  with  black  velvet.  This  style  will  be  made  up  of 
silk,  cloth,  and  velvet.  The  "Sevilliau,"  given  in 
September  number,  and  the  cloak  in  the  present  number, 
are  very  desirable  shapes. 

Among  the  newest  wraps  was  a  "  Camail"  (a  talma- 
siiaped  garment)  made  of  black  silk  richly  braided. 
Another  was  of  gros  graine  set  in  hirge  plaits  to  the 
waist,  with  a  pelerine  of  guipnvo  lace  falling  to  the 
waist.  It  had  small  open  sleeves,  also  trimmed  with 
guipure,  which  was  laid  on  flat. 

Palet'ts  are  still  in  vogue,  and  will  be  a  popular 
winter  garment,  trimmed  with  passementerie  braiding 
and  galoons. 

One  of  the  prettiest  novelties  in  the  shape  of  an  opera 
cloak  is  the  *'  Fortunio."  It  is  made  of  white  or  some 
delicately  tinted  silk,  of  the  "  Camail"  shape,  and  reaches 
half  way  down  the  skirt.  It  is  ornamented  with  very 
elegant  crochet  and  bead  stars.  These  ornamentti  cover 
a  considerable  part  of  the  wrap,  merely  leaving  bare  a 
space  on  the  shuulders  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pelerino. 
A  row  of  g^imp,  with  a  cordon  of  jet  beads,  goes  round 
the  neck,  and  forma  a  head  to  a  handsome  guipure 
flounce.  The  same  article  can  be  made  of  black  silk, 
cioth,  or  velvet,  and  worn  as  a  street  wrap. 

Sacks,  or  Sa.ut  eri  hcisqn.es,  are  still  worn,  but  rather 
longer  than  those  brought  out  in  the  spring. 

A  very  pretty  novelty  in  the  way  of  cloaks  is  exhi- 
bited by  Madame  Demorest,  and  called  the  "Giialda." 
The  middle  of  the  back  is  laid  in  large  plaits,  and  set  in 
a  square  Ilaphael  yoke,  which  only  extends  to  the 
shoulders,  where  it  joins  the  front,  cut  in  the  mantle 
shape.  The  sides  are  open,  and  laid  on  so  as  to  form  a 
deep  and  graceful  sleeve,  which  displays,  without  crush- 
ing, the  dress  or  nndersleeve.  The  entire  garment  is 
ornamented  with  a  bordering  of  passementerie,  which 
has  the  elfect  of  mixed  braiding  and  embroidery. 

Among  the  new  sleeves  brought  out  by  Madame  De- 
morest are  the  following,  which  struck  us  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly pretty :  The  "  Giiselle,"  a  simple,  graceful  sleeve 
in  two  parts,  tied  together  with  loops  of  ribbon  at  tho 
back,  over  a  full  muslin  landersleevo.  Flat  bows  of 
Bilk  contrasting  in  color  with  the  material  may  be  sub- 
stituted. The  "Madalena"  is  another  charming  sleeve, 
close  at  the  wrist,  with  three  puffs  inserted,  tho  centre 
one  extending  in  a  point  above  the  elbow.  Tho  "  Mig- 
non"  is  laid  in  box  plaits  at  the  top,  upon  a  straight 
band,  with  an  epaulette  cap  falling  below.  The  wrist 
is  plaited  into  a  band,  and  finished  with  a  pointed  cuff. 

In  the  dress-making  department  of  this  well-known 
modisie.,  we  notice  a  very  jaunty  pi/*i  or  veste,  which 
may  be  worn,  open  or  closed,  and  is  certain  to  become 
a  fall  and  winter  favorite.  It  may  be  made  in  cloth, 
merino,  or  cashmere,  and  is  ornamented  with  small 
flat  fire-gilt  or  steel  buttons. 

The  following  styles  from  this  establishment  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  present  fashions:  A  walking-  ■ 
dress  of  striped  ^oi7  rfe  saxe  is  trimmed  around  the  b(|f- 
tom  of  the  skirt  with  five  rows  of  black  braid,  placed 
above  a  narrow  box  quilling  put  on  as  a  frill.  A  very 
gracefully  fitting  talma  of  the  same  material  is  trimmed 
to  match,  and  completes  the  costume. 


A  more  distinguished  walking-dress  is  composed  of 
cwir  colored  taffetas,  of  a  very  rich  texture,  dotted  with 
tiny  black  seeds.  Three  graduated  bands  of  black  velvet 
are  placed  in  points  upon  the  skirt  between  box  quillings 
of  silk  one  inch  in  depth.  These  round  up  nearly  to 
the  waist  on  the  left  side,  leaving  a  space  down  the 
centre  of  which  is  arranged  flat  bows  of  black  velvet, 
with  the  addition  of  tiny  bronze  buckles  at  the  option 
of  the  wearer.  A  long  scarf,  ornamented  with  quillings 
of  silk  and  bands  of  velvet  to  match,  and  lined  with 
white  silk,  accompanies  this  dress. 

A  very  pretty  travelling-dress  was  made  of  smoke- 
colored  cashmere,  the  entire  suit  braided  in  a  narrow 
Greek  border,  which  is  a  showy  pattern,  yet  easily  and 
rapidly  accomplished.  Plain  high  bodies  are  now  gene- 
rally closed  up  in  the  front  and  fastened  with  metal  but- 
tons, very  small  but  very  costly.  The  jacket  waists 
only  are  worn  open  or  turned  back  en.  revere.  Sleeves 
are  generally  moderate  in  size  and  loose  at  the  wri-st, 
but  shaped  at  the  elbow,  and  in  thick  materials  approach 
something  to  the  regular  coat  sleeve,  but  are  generally 
more  becoming. 

Among  the  new  goods  Imported  by  A.  T.  Stewart,  of 
New  Tork,  we  find  Poil  de  Sa.re,  a  cotton  and  wool 
material,  Zanelli,  Britanui,  which  resembles  a  Poplin, 
Cripe^  a  wool  material  with  a  cr'py  appearance,  als":- 
Merinos  Ecossais,  a  very  pretty  wool  material.  As  yet, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  design,  most  of  the  goods  being 
in  checks  or  small  figures,  but  the  colors  are  particularly 
rich  and  full. 

In  reps  and  poplins  solid  colors  will  be  the  most  worn 
and  mode,  of  which  there  is  an  infinity  of  shades. 

Shepherd's  plaids,  which  heretofore  have  only  come 
out  in  black  and  white,  are  to  be  had  this  season  in 
black  and  a  very  rich  purple.  The  material  is  merino-s 
Erossais,  and  tho  checks  and  broken  checks  are  to  be 
had  of  all  sizes. 

Plain  rich  silks  will  be  the  most  In  favor  the  present 
season.  It  is  some  time  since  they  were  decidedly  so, 
and  ladies  begin  to  bo  weary  of  the  brocaded,  chini. 
parti-colored  stripes,  and  set  figures  wo  have  so  lun^" 
seen.  All  shades  of  gray,  mauve,  blue,  and  green, 
with  the  new  colors,  "  hois"  and  "cuir, "  and  Esterhazy 
brown,  of  which  there  are  two  shades,  will  be  repre- 
sented. They  can  be  varied  by  plain  or  rich  trimmings, 
and  can  be  made  as  elegant  or  as  simple  as  may  be  de- 
sired. 

At  Madame  Ellis's,  8S0  Broadway,  we  were  shown  a 
black  silk  of  extremely  rich  quality,  the  skirt  trimmed 
by  two  gauffered  bands  of  the  same,  three  inches  iu 
width,  the  plaits  confined  by  narrow  gimp  mixed  with 
jet.  They  were  placed  ten  inches  or  so  apart,  and  be- 
tween them  was  arranged  a  ruche  of  rich  guipure  laoe, 
caught  by  handsome  silk  and  Jet  ornaments.  The  sleeves 
were  quite  wide,  and  trimmed  in  a  conesponding  man- 
ner.  Corsage  plain  and  pointed,  closed  by  jet  ornaments. 

Another  dress  was  of  plain  gray  silk,  with  tablier 
trimming  of  porcelain  blue,  in  graduated  ruches,  at  each 
end  of  every  ruche  a  butterfly  bow.  The  corsage  was 
arranged  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  the  corslets  or  waist- 
bands now  in  use.  A  rrfche  of  blue  rose  from  uuder  the 
arm,  and  was  brought  up  to  a  point  just  under  the  bust, 
as  in  a  peasant's  corsage,  where  it  ended  iu  a  bow.  The 
dress  was  corded  heavily  with  blue  on  all  the  seams  of 
the  sleeves  and  corsage. 

In  our  next  chat  we  shall  speak  particularly  about 
bonnets,  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  have  decidedly 
changed  iu  shape.  Fashion. 
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THE  EICHELIETI. 


This  cloak  is  made  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  white  silk,  cross  barred  with  narrow  velvet, 
finished  with  a  rich  crochet  passementerie. 
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TTTR  PHOEBTIS. 


This  wrap  is  of  black  cloth,  trimmed  with  crochet  passementerie. 
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THE  ALICANT. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Bbodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York.     Drawn  hy  L.  T.  Voiqt,  from  actual 

articles  of  costume.] 


This  new  creation,  we  incliue  to  tliinlf,  will  be  much  prized,  as  it  is  in  itself  all  that  can  he 

desired  in  the  pardessus  style.     '^■■~-~'~    ; — *    '-'         ■■ 

can  be  obtained  in  r 

the  passementerie  in  the  illustration  is  perhaps  as  effective  as  any  other. 
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tion,  we  incliue  to  think,  will  be  mnch  prized,  as  it  is  in  itself  all  that  can  he 
rdessus  style.  Simple,  convenient,  graceful,  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  it 
n  any  of  the  fashionable  colors,  and  although  ornamented  in  a  variety  of  modes, 
i  in  the  illustration  is  perhaps  as  effective  as  any  other. 


CEOCHET  SCAE.F  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN. 


I 


This  scarf  is  worked  in  two  colors,  with  a  crochet  needle,  No.  5  ;  it  is  worked  lengthwise. 

Make  a  ch.iin  of  25tj  stitches,  and  make  two  rows  of  wave  stitch  in  chinee  worsted  ;  then  three 
rows  in  Afghan  stitch  with  blue  worsted  ;  continue  to  do  so  until  the  scarf  has  seven  chime  stripes 
and  sis  blue  stripes  ;  then  bind  off;  finish  the  ends  with  a  deep  fringe,  and  the  sides  with  a  scal- 
loped edge. 

Wave  stitch  is  done  by  making  one  row  of  plain  Afghan  stitch,  but  in  picking  np  the  second 
row  you  push  the  chain  over  on  the  right  side  and  pick  the  long  loops  up  on  tlie  back  ;  the  third 
row  you  do  in  plain  Afghan  stitch,  and  the  fourth  as  the  ^|^nd  row,  and  so  continue  to  work. 
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I  anon 


EMBEOIDEET. 


THE  CLAHENDA. 


Organdie  skirt.     Fancy  Zouave,  braided  with  black,  and  trimmed  with  black  lace.     White  silk  vest. 
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EUBBOISEBT. 


^4:^>J>S^>4^^4,^:4^-^. 


THE  JENNY  DRESS. 


Sprigged  grenadine  dre^,  with  four  flounces  on  the  skirt,  bound  and  headed  with  black  Telnet. 
npadour  waist,  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt.     Coiffure  of  gold  cord  and  black  velvet. 
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EMBROIDEST. 
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CARRIAGE   WRAPPER.—  (See  description,  Work  department.) 
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BRAIDING  PATTEEN. 


I 


WOEK-BASKET,  TSIMMED  WITH  RIBBON. 


Procure  a  small  basket,  of  a  munii  or  oval  sliap"",  with  a  lid ;  some  violet  and  maize-colnred 
ribbon  (the  quantity  must  depend  upon  tbe  size  of  the  basket):  it  will  require  to  be  sligbtly 
foiled,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  easy.  There  are  two  rows  of  e.ach  color  on  tbe  basket,  and  likewise 
on  the  lid.  The  ribbon  is  pinked  at  the  edge,  and  the  pattern  is  worked  in  chain-stitch,  in  fine 
white  par-e  silk.  A  narrow  gimp  trimming  is  Inid  round  the  upper  row  of  ribbon,  as  shown  in 
the  enslaving.     The  width  of  the  ribbon  must  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  basket. 
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ITAUE  FOB  HABEIITG. 


GLASS  BEAD  FOOTSTOOL. 
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Materials  required :  Eight  rows  light  red  beads,  seven  rows  dark  red,  16  rows  white,  eight 
rows  yellow,  four  rows  green,  one  row  black. 
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BRAIDING   PATTEENS. 


I 


DARNED  NETTED  TIDY. 

OB    IT    MAY    BE    WOKKED    IN    CKOCHET. 
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THE   "WATER   GAEDEN. 


MAKTof  onrreaders  are,  doubtless,  acquainted 
with  that  interesting  botanical  experiment  of 
growing  an  acorn  in  water,  which  has  been 
christened  "the  acorn  tree."  In  country  places 
these  delicate  little  sprouting  oaks  are  very 
favorite  parlor  ornaments,  but  we  rarely  catch 
a  glimpse  of  them  in  town  apartments,  where 
their  presence  would  be  particularly  desirable. 
An  acorn  tree  can  be  grown  in  a  common  wide- 
mouthed  phial,  but  more  conveniently  in  a 
white  hyacinth  glass,  which  may  be  procured 
from  a  florist.  In  order  to  form  one  of  these 
trees,  take  a  ripe  acorn,  and,  having  removed 
its  cup,  steep  it  for  a  day  or  two  in  rain  water, 
or  let  it  lie  among  some  d.imp  moss.  Then  tie 
a  thread  round  it,  and  snspend'it  in  the  hya- 
cinth glass  from  a  piece  of  cork  or  cardboard, 
which  must  be  made  to  fit  the  mouth  of  the 
glass  so  tightly  as  to  exclude  the  air.  The  acorn 
should  hang  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  rain  water,  with  which  the 
glass  is  to  be  h.alf  filled.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
acorn  will  begin  to  sprout,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  its  germination  may  be  observed  through 
the  transparent  sides  of  the  glass  vessel.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  reach  the  cork,  another  ar- 
rangement must  be  adopted.  The  hole  through 
which  the  thread  passed  must  be  widened,  in 
order  that  the  leaves  may  be  pushed  through 
it.  The  young  plant  must  then  be  raised  and 
resuspended,  so  that  its  rootlets  just  touch  the 
water.  The  tree  will  continue  to  grow,  and  will 
flourish  for  three  or  four  years  if  proper  care  be 
taken  to  cleanse  its  roots  from  fungi,  and  to 
change  the  water  whenever  it  becomes  slimy  or 
tnrbid.  A  horsechestnut  may  be  grown  in  a 
similar  manner. 

We  have  often  thought  that  this  mode  of 
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growing  plants  in  water  might  be  carried  out 
on  a  much  larger  scale  with  every  chance  of 
success,  and  that  a  host  of  flowers  might  be 
added  to  the  hyacinths  and  crocuses,  which  now 
form  almost  the  sole  ornaments  of  our  water 
garden.  We  have  repeatedly  grown  tulips, 
snowdrops,  and  other  bulbous  plants  in  saucers 
filled  with  damp  moss,  and  have  thus  procured 
some  charming  ornaments  for  the  sideboard 
and  breakfast  table ;  but  we  have  never  yet 
attempted  to  cultivate  plants  with  fibrous  roots 
in  this  manner.  A  well-known  naturalist  has 
lately  directed  our  attention  to  a  very  old 
book,  which  contains  an  account  of  an  extended 
series  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  plants  in  water.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  Flower 
Garden  for  (jentlemen  and  Ladies  ;  or,  the  Art 
of  Raising  Flowers  without  Trouble,  to  Blow  in 
full  Perfection  in  the  Depth  of  Winter,  in  a 
Bed-chamber,  Closet,  or  Dining-room."  From 
this  strange  old  book  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  making  such  extracts  as  are  likely  to  interest 
the  in-door  naturalist,  to  whom  we  must  leave 
t}s6  task  of  verifying  the  statements  which  they 
OOntain. 

"I  flatter  myself,"  says  our  quaint  author, 
"that  the  following  improvement  in  the  de- 
lightful art  of  gardening,  as  it  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  thought  of  the  curious,  will  meet 
with  no  unwelcome  reception,  it  being  a  con- 
trivance to  divert  the  ingenious,  in  a  place  and 
at  a  time  they  cannot  be  otherwise  furnished 
with  those  pleasing  objects  of  delight ;  that  is, 
to  raise  many  sorts  of  flowers  in  a  chamber,  in 
the  greatest  smoke  of  London,  and  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  and  to  have  them  blow  in  full  per- 
fection within  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  as  I 
had  myself  in  the  last  Christmas  past. 
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"  I  shall  run  into  no  extravagances,  and  only 
give  the  reader  what  I  performed  with  very 
little  trouble,  leaving  the  improvement  thereof 
to  better  understandings." 

After  having  described  his  early  experiments, 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  raising  tulips,  snow- 
drops, crocuses,  and  other  plants  in  large  basins 
filled  with  good  garden  mould,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  earth  can  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  the  plants  may  be  made 
to  flourish  in  water  alone. 

"I  resolved  to  trust  to  the  effects  of  water 
only,"  he  continues,  "that  is,  without  earth, 
which  would  be  a  much  neater  and  cleanlier 
way,  and  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  curi- 
ous of  the  fair  sex,  who  must  be  highly  pleased 
to  see  a  garden  growing,  and  exposing  all  the 
beauties  of  its  spring  flowers,  with  the  most 
delicious  perfumes  thereof,  in  their  chambers 
or  parlors — a  diversion  worthy  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  most  ingenious  ;  but  yet  farther,  to 
bring  this  to  a  more  profitable  use  by  raising 
young  salads  in  the  same  place,  and  all  with 
very  little  trouble  or  charge. 

"I  bought  some  dozens  of  flint  tumbler 
glasses  of  the  Germans,  who  cut  them  prettily 
and  sell  them  cheap.  I  bought  them  from 
whole  pints  to  halves  and  quarters.  These 
glasses  are  wide  at  the  top,  and  are  made  taper- 
ing to  the  bottom,  which  renders  them  very 
convenient  for  this  use.  I  likewise  bought  some 
glass  basins  as  large  as  I  could  get,  and  took 
care  to  choose  them  also  tapering  from  top  to 
bottom ;  then  I  fitted  pieces  of  cork,  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  to  the  inside  of  the  tops  of  the 
glasses,  which  could  not  sink  far  in,  by  reason 
of  the  glasses  being  less  all  the  way  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  as  aforesaid.  In  these  corks 
I  cut  holes  proportional  to  the  roots  which  I 
designed  to  place  upon  them.  Some  glasses 
would  hold  two  roots,  some  but  one,  and  some 
three  or  four.  The  corks  on  the  basins  had 
many  less  holes  cut  in  them,  in  order  to  place 
on  them  a  number  of  smaller  roots,  which  might 
blow  together  with  the  more  splendor.  Being 
thus  prepared,  which  was  all  my  charge  and 
trouble  that  way,  my  next  business  was  to  get 
the  flower  roots.  A  little  before  Michaelmas  I 
accordingly  made  a  small  collection  of  polyan- 
thus and  narcissus  roots,  several  sorts  of  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  crocuses,  daffs,  jonquils,  etc., 
all  large  blowing  roots,  or  the  labor  of  rearing 
them  would  have  been  lost.  These  I  placed 
upon  the  corks  in  glasses  proper  to  their  size, 
the  crocuses  on  the  corks  in  the  basins,  that 
they  might,  being  of  various  colors,  blow  to- 
gether, to  make  the  more  pleasing  object.    Be- 


fore I  placed  these  dry  roots  on  the  corks  I 
filled  the  glasses  and  basins  only  just  to  the 
bottom  of  the  corks,  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the 
bulbs  would  but  just  touch  the  water.  My 
dry  roots  being  thus  placed  in  my  windows, 
some  of  them  even  with  the  pains,  others  with 
their  tops  only  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
sash,  which,  by  the  way,  I  kept  always  shut, 
because  my  glasses  hindered  the  opening  of  the 
casement ;  but,  doubtless,  a  little  air  in  very 
fine  weather,  when  the  wind  was  only  in  the 
south  or  west,  and  when  there  was  no  frost, 
would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  the 
plants.  I  took  particular  care  that  no  water 
should  be  filled  up  to  wet  any  more  than  just 
the  bottoms  of  the  bulbous  roots  ;  for  that  would 
certainly  have  rotted  them,  and  have  destroyed 
aU  my  hopes. 

"  In  a  few  days  after  I  had  placed  my  spring 
flower-roots  on  the  corks  over  the  water  they 
threw  out  their  white  fibrous  roots  strongly 
into  the  water,  which  was  a  most  diverting 
pleasure  to  behold.  The  whole  process  of  that 
germiuatiou  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  was  visible 
through  the  glass.  When  the  glasses  were 
pretty  well  filled  with  these  fibrous  roots — that 
is,  when  there  were  enough  to  draw  sufficient 
strength  for  the  nourishment  of  the  leaves, 
stalks,  and  flowers — the  green  buds  first  ap- 
peared, which  soon  shot  into  leaves,  and  the 
stalks  with  the  flower-buds  soon  followed,  all 
as  strong,  or,  I  may  say,  rather  stronger  than 
the  garden  does  afford.  They  grew  so  fast,  and 
yet  with  a  full  strength,  that  I  had  polyan- 
thuses and  narcissuses  blowing  out  in  perfection 
before  Christmas  day,  with  all  their  perfection 
of  color  and  perfume.  Several  hyacinths  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  same  manner.  The  crocuses 
would  have  been  equally  early,  but  I  could  not 
get  any  roots  to  my  mind  till  some  time  after 
Michaelmas,  which  occasioned  their  being  later 
than  the  rest  "o^  their  companions.  I  at  last 
met  with  the  large  roots  of  the  great  blue  cro- 
cus, which  blows  late,  and  very  often  not  at  all. 
The  yellow  crocus  and  the  while-striped,  or 
very  pale  blue,  are  the  forwardest,  and  the 
best  to  be  chosen  for  our  use. 

"  At  a  time  when  the  gardens  are  divested  of 
all  their  beauty  this  early  production  will  supply 
the  curious  ladies  with  most  agreeable  perfumes 
for  their  chambers  and  parlors,  and  with  nose- 
gays to  adorn  their  bosoms  at  Christmas,  when 
they  dress  their  houses  with  evergreens.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  rooms  in  which 
this  gardening  is  carried  on  must  have  fires  in 
them  every  day,  as  I  had  in  my  chamber, 
which  was   kept  with   reasonable  warmth  all 
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the  day  and  evening,  but  not  in  the  night. 
Tbes«  exceedingly  forward  rarities  are  certainly 
most  grateful  to  the  exterior  senses  ;  but  this 
leads  me  to  a  more  useful  fact ;  namely,  that 
by  the  same  means  you  can  produce,  as  early 
as  you  please,  something  that  may  be  accept- 
able to  th«  taste  aud  nourishing  to  the  micro- 
cosm, or  little  world — the  body  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  you  can  raise  fine  young  salads  in  the 
coldest  part  of  winter,  in  any  warm  room,  as 
aforesaid,  and  very  near  after  the  same  man- 
ner." 

_  Our  author  grows  eloquent  upon  the  subject 
of  salads,  and  speaks  lovingly  of  the  virtues  of 
Bcraped  horseradish  and  young  cabbage  sprouts, 
which  he  added  to  his  chamber-grown  luxuries. 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  had  evidently  great 
attractions  for  him.  One  more  extract  and  we 
have  done : — 

"All  fibrous  roots  will  grow  and  blow  in  these 
glasses,  ^d  it  is  much  better  for  their  lasting 
in  bloom   than  putting  cut  flowers  in  flower- 


pots, which  usually  decay  in  four  or  five  days, 
when  those  on  the  glasses  will  keep  blowing 
for  a  month.  I  have  had  all  this  Christmas 
great  doable  daisies,  red  and  white  primroses, 
and  striped  polyanthuses,  in  full,  fair,  and  sweet 
blooms,  flourishing  upon  my  glasses  in  as  much 
perfection  .^s  they  would  have  done  in  the  gar- 
den in  summer  ;  and  by  this  means  the  cham- 
ber garden  may  be  continued  all  the  year 
round,  not  to  be  destroyed  by  heat  or  cold,  by 
wind,  nor  by  any  inclemency  of  the  ."iir  ;  aud 
these  glasses  give  a  full  and  most  delightful 
view  of  vegetation  in  all  its  progressions.  You 
here  behold  the  great  Creator's  all-wise  direc- 
tions in  the  course  of  nature,  and  see  wonderful 
things  produced  from  very  weak  and  small  be- 
ginnings." 

We  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  peru- 
sal of  this  quaint  volume,  aud  we  are  convinced 
that  the  extracts  we  have  selected  indicate  a 
fresh  and  delightful  path  of  study  for  the  in- 
door n.\turalist. 
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"  Here  is  the  summer  house,  Lncy.  Let  us 
go  in  out  of  the  sunshine,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"  Jio,  cousin.  I  do  so  detest  being  shut  up 
in  fine  weather.  We  will  sit  here  under  the 
shade  of  this  old  tree.  This  view  of  the  bay  is 
charming.  I  can  enjoy  it  and  listen  to  you  all 
the  s.ame.  Isn't  this  a  splendid  tree  ?  A  per- 
fect patriarch  !" 

"But  I  want  yonr  attention,  Lncy.  It  is 
quite  necessary  that  you  should  understand 
Low  I  am  situated." 

"  I  am  listening,  heart  and  soul.    Go  ahead." 

"You  are  so  abrupt,  Lncy,  and  the  subject 
is  so  delicate." 

"Yes,  I  know;  it  is  about  Dr.  Ashleigh." 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  summer  house 
behind  them,  so  intently  engaged  in  studying 
a  medical  work  that  he  h,id  not  observed  the 
approach  of  the  young  ladies  until  the  mention 
of  his  own  name  aroused  him.  lie  l.iid  down 
the  book,  and  partly  rose  to  join  them,  when 
Annie's  reply  to  her  cousin  pnt  it  out  of  his 
power  to  do  so  without  greatly  embarrassing 
her. 

"Ah,  m.tmma  has  told  yon, "  she  said.  "She 
has  Set  her  heart  on  a  marri.ige  between  ns." 


"  Yes.  I  understood  her  to  say  that  you 
were  engaged  to  him." 

"  Engaged  !  that  is  not  exactly  the  word  ;  we 
are  not  formally  engaged,  but — " 

"  But  so  nearly  that  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  And  your  mamma,  taking  intO'  due 
consideration  both  his  attractions  and  mine, 
and  the  prospect  of  my  spending  the  summer 
here,  very  properly  let  me  understand  that  he 
is  already  appropriated.  Very  thoughtful  of 
aunty,  I  am  sure.  Now,  you  see,  Annie,  I  can 
feel  quite  free  with  him.  He  is  just  the  same 
as  married,  and  married  men  are  the  most  con- 
yenient  of  beaux.  One  can  accept  their  atten- 
tions with  a  clear  conscience,  because  they 
don't  expect  any  return.  Your  Dr.  Ashleigh 
can  ransack  your  garden  to  furnish  me  with 
bouquets,  and  it  will  be  all  right ;  I  shall  not 
be  dreading  an  offer  of  marriage  if  I  accept 
them.  Really,  Annie,  what  exquisite  carna- 
tions you  have  growing  in  that  bed  !" 

"  How  you  run  on,  Lucy  !  But  you  don't 
know  mamma  .it  all,"  said  Annie,  "if  j-ou 
think  she  will  permit  any  flirtation  here.  She 
only  spoke  to  you  because — because — " 

"  Let  me  help  you.  Because  of  her  anxiety 
for  my  peace  of  mind.  Jlany  thanks  to  her. 
But,  cousin,  I  feel  an  extraordinary  curiosity 
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in  regard  to  this  husband  elect.  When  shall 
I  see  him  ?  He  boards  in  your  family,  does  he 
not?" 

' '  Yes.  He  is  at  Groton  this  afternoon,  visiting 
patients  ;  half  of  his  practice  is  there,  I  think. 
He  is  at  home  very  little,  and  is  scarcely  ever 
seen  in  general  society.  I  see  so  little  of  him 
that  if  it  were  not  for  mamma,  who  understands 
the  ways  of  gentlemen  so  well,  I  should  never 
dream  of  his  having  any  preference  for  me ; 
but  mamma  is  sharp-sighted,  and  it  only  of- 
fends her  when  I  betray  my  want  of  discern- 
ment." 

"  Indeed  !"  Lucy  scanned  her  cousin's  face 
curiously.  Its  passive  expression  was  a  study 
to  her ;  it  was  such  a  contrast  to  her  own  im- 
pulsive wilfulness. 

"Do  you  always  have  such  a  color  in  your 
cheeks  V  asked  Annie,  suddenly,  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  arrested  by  Lucy's  earnest  looks. 

"They  are  natural  roses,  coz,  but  freshest 
and  fairest  in  the  morning.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  I  will  wait  till  to-morrow  before  being 
introduced ;  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  first 
impression,  you  know." 

In  spite  of  his  awkward  position,  a  broad 
laugh  illumined  Dr.  Ashleigh's  face  as  he  lis- 
tened perforce  to  Lucy's  plans.  Surprised  and 
vexed  as  he  was  at  discovering  the  match- 
making talent  of  his  hostess,  Lucy's  talent  for 
mischief  was  proportionately  refreshing. 

"Let  me  think,"  continued  the  young  lady, 
meditatively.  "I  have  two  such  exquisite 
morning-dresses,  just  made  up,  that  I  am  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  which  to  wear.  I  wore  them 
both  last  week  at  sister  Sue's,  just  to  try  the 
effect.  Everybody  said  the  blue  one  was  charm- 
ing, suggesting  clear  skies,  violets,  and  May 
days  ;  but  when  I  came  down  in  the  pink  one, 
the  conversation  turned  at  once  upon  blush 
roses,  delicate  sunsets,  and  acacia  blossoms. 
Why,  you  look  amazed,  Annie,  dear." 

"I  didn't  know — at  least  I  always  thought 
you  didn't  care  for  dress.  Mamma  thinks  that 
very  plain  dress  is  best  suited  to  young  girls. 
She  says  they  need  subduing  instead  of  setting 
off." 

"Aunty  may  think  what  she  pleases  ;  I  suit 
myself,  ahcays." 

"  Uncle  wrote  that  if  you  came  to  us  during 
his  absence  in  Europe,  he  should  take  it  kind 
of  mamma  if  she  would  advise  and  watch  over 
you  as  if  you  were  her  own  child." 

"  Did  he  ?  Well,  he  also  told  me  to  return 
to  sister  Sue's  if  I  were  not  quite  happy  here. 
I  have  a  letter  to  aunty  to  that  effect.  As  if, 
Annie,"  added  Lucy,  in  a  softer  tone,  as  she 


saw  the  dismayed  expression  of  her  ootisin's 
face,  "  as  if  one  could  be  unhappy  in  this  glo- 
rious open  country.  But  I  want  to  hear  more 
about  this  knight  of  yours.  Describe  him, 
please.     Is  he  handsome  ?" 

"Not  particularly,  I  think;  but  mamma 
says  he  is  very  distinguished  looking." 

"Ahem!     Black  eyes  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  think  they  are  gray." 

"Dark  hair?" 

"Yes,  and  dark  whiskers." 

"Figure  tall,  just  a  little  portly,  perhaps, 
has  a  broad  forehead  and  a  rare,  sweet  smile, 
the  sweeter  because  of  its  rarity  ?" 

"  Why,  Lucy,  who  told  you  ?" 

Lucy  hesitated,  and  bit  her  lip.  "Of  course, 
coz,"  she  said,  "he  must  have  these  to  cor- 
respond with  his  dignified  reserve  of  manner. 
No  wonder  aunty  thinks  you  slow  at  draw- 
ing inferences.  But  what  is  his  chief  charm  ? 
Ned  Green  was  handsome,  and  devoted  to  you  ; 
I  remember  that  you  wrote  to  Sue  that  you 
liked  him,  too." 

Annie  sighed  deeply  as  she  replied:  "Yes, 
Ned  was  handsomer  than  Dr.  Ashleigh  ;  but 
mamma  discouraged  him,  and  kept  him  at  such 
a  distance  that  he  never  dared  to  propose  mar- 
riage. He  is  poor,  Lucy,  and  mamma  is  deter- 
mined that  I  shall  make  a  wealthy  match." 

"And  the  doctor  is  rich  ?" 

"Yes;  his  father  left  him  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  has  an  old  maid  aunt  who  is 
very  fond  of  him.  She  lives  at  Cross-Tree,  and 
owns  a  fine  place  next  the  hotel  on  the  bamk  of 
the  river.  He  is  her  heir.  Then  his  practice, 
which  he  is  devoted  to,  brings  in  an  ample  in- 
come independent  of  his  inheritance." 

"Quite  a  catch!" 

"  So  mamma  says.  At  first  I  felt  no  interest 
about  it ;  but  I  can't  help  knowing  that  a  mar- 
riage with  him  would  give  us  position  and 
means,  and  that  mamma  would  be  easy,  as  she 
never  will  be  till  I  am  settled." 

"You  spoke  of  some  secret  trouble  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Ashleigh — what  is  it?" 

"  It  troubles  mamma  more  than  it  does  me. 
I  hardly  like  to  mention  it  to  you,  because — 
because,  Lucy,  you  are  not  very  staid  in  man- 
ner ;  but  mamma  advised  me  to  tell  you  every- 
thing, and  so  secure  your  help.  I  hope  we  can 
depend  on  you?" 

"  I  am  a  miracle  of  discretion,  Annie." 

Dr.  Ashleigh  fidgeted  nervously  in  his  seat, 
and  looked  anxiously  around  for  some  way  of 
escape ;  it  seemed  so  unmanly  to  listen  to  a 
young  lady's  privacy,  even  though  it  related 
to  himself.     But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  for 
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the  two  girls  sat  on  a  bench  directly  in  front 
of  the  only  entrance  to  the  simimer  house.  « 
"  It  is  two  months  ago,  I  think,"  said  Annie, 
"and  only  a  fortnight  after  Ur.  Ashleigh  came 
here  to  take  Dr.  Ooudnow's  place,  that  1  went 
into  Miss  Green's  shop  to  order  a  bonnet.  It 
iras  the  Neapolitan  that  I  wore  to  the  station 
'■o  meet  yon.  I  was  talking  to  Miss  Green 
ibout  the  flowers  for  the  front  (I  am  very  par- 
ticular about  the  arrangement  of  my  flowers, 
and  the  color,  too,  because  my  face  is  a  little 
■ong,  and  my  complexion  delicate).  Well, 
Miss  Green  and  I  differed  about  the  flowers ; 
5he  thought  those  I  preferred  were  too  bright 
iltogether ;  there  was  too  much  contrast,  she 
iaid.  She  was  quite  bold,  as,  indeed,  she 
iilways  is,  and  said  that  I  needed  some  color 
Ihat  would  just  neutralize  the  sallowness  of  my 
(Omplexion.  I  was  nearly  angry  with  her 
Vhen  she  called  in  a  young  girl  from  the  back 
/hop  to  confirm  her  views.  '  Miss  Hamilton 
^as  such  taste,'  she  said.  'Those  lovely  bon- 
lets  that  Lawyer  LoroU's  daughters  wore  Ust 
jiabbath  were  designed  by  her.'  I  was  quite 
^aken  by  surprise,  because  everybody  thought 
hose  hats  were  French.  So  I  thought  it  might 
>e  worth  while  to  he,ar  her  opinion.  She  looked 
^t  the  bonnet  and  just  glanced  at  me,  and 
Iben,  taking   up  a  spray  of  moss-rose   buds, 

Iwisted  them  carelessly  about  some  bl  ue  flowers, 
nd,  pinning  them  into  the  bonnet,  desired  me 
.0  step  to  the  mirror  and  try  the  effect.  They 
vere  just  the  thing,  Lucy ;  it  is  the  most  be- 
loming  hat  I  ever  wore." 
I  "  I  observed  it ;  it  is  very  pretty." 

"  While  she  was  fastening  the  flowers  more 
lecurely,  I  looked  at  her.  I  don't  think  she  is 
andsome,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  attraction  in 
er  voice  and  manner  that  I  could  not  under- 
itand  :  I  never  saw  any  one  who  interested  me 
0  much  at  first  sight.  Mamma  fairly  scolded 
jecause  I  confessed  as  much,  and  spoke  of  her 
iferior  position  ;  but  in  this  place,  Lucy,  we 
ave  very  few  aristocrats,  and  they  would  have 
ery  little  society  if  they  were  as  exclusive  as 
lamma  would  like  to  be.  We  are  poorer  than 
iiss  Green,  the  milliner,  and — and  I  'm  sure 
e  should  be  happier  if  we  had  less  pride  of 
ation."  Annie  sighed;  her  thoughts  were 
Iridently  straying  from  the  subject  in  hand. 
"  You  have  forgotten  the  .young  milliner, 
nnie,"  s.iid  Lucy,  quietly;  she  began  to  un- 
rstand  her  cousin.  "  Who  is  she  ?" 
"  She  is  an  orphan.  Miss  Green  told  me.  I 
>uld  not  keep  my  eyes  away  from  her.  She 
•emed  quite  uninterested  in  our  conversation, 
lOugh  we  gossiped  about  everybody  in  Man- 


ville,  I  think.  At  last  Miss  Green  asked  the 
name  of  the  new  doctor.  As  soon  as  I  men- 
tioned it  the  work  dropped  from  Miss  Hamil- 
ton's'hands,  and  her  face  lighted  up  with  an 
eager  expression  that  made  her  positively 
beautiful.  '  Do  yon  mean  Dr.  Lewis  Ashleigh  ? 
Is  he  from  Philadelphia?'  she  asked,  hur- 
riedly. '  That  is  his  n,ame,  and  he  came  from 
Philadelphia,'  I  answered,  rather  coldly.  I 
could  not  account  for  her  emotion.  I  could  see 
that  she  struggled  to  control  herself,  but  it 
would  not  do,  for  at  last  she  burst  into  tears 
and  trembled  so  that  Miss  Green  was  obliged 
to  finish  the  trimming  and  allow  her  to  retire." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Lucy,  compassiou.ately. 

"  I  inquired  about  her,  of  course,"  continued 
Annie,  "  but  I  only  learned  that  she  is  an  or- 
phan, well  born  and  thoroughly  educated,  and 
that  she  is  educating  her  brother  with  her  own 
earnings.  Very  noble  in  her,  I  think,  though 
mamma  thinks  differently.  She  plays  the  or- 
gan at  St.  John's ;  we  often  hear  about  the 
charming  music  there.  The  doctor  is  .an  Epis- 
copalian, but  out  of  courtesy  to  us  has  accom- 
panied us  when  he  has  had  leisure  to  attend 
church  at  all.  But  mamma  is  quite  miserable 
every  Sunday,  and  makes  me  so  too,  lest  he 
should  go  to  St.  John's.  I  think  the  doctor 
and  Miss  Hamilton  have  not  met." 

"  And  you  prefer  that  they  should  not  until 
your  own  affairs  are  quite  settled." 

"  It 's  not  my  plan,  Lucy.  You  look  as  if 
you  thought  I  was  foolish  to  allow  another  to 
plan  for  me  ;  but  indeed,  cousin,  I  am  not  to 
blame.  Now,  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  judg- 
ment, I  should  not  have  told  you  a  word  of 
this,  but  mamma  insisted  ;  she  says  that  if 
you  are  a  bit  like  Cousin  Sue,  you  will  be  a 
valuable  help." 

"  But  I  am  not  like  Sue.  I  will  keep  your 
secret,  Annie,  but  I  am  not  going  to  help  you. 
And  this  young  organist,  Miss — what  did  you 
call  her?" 

"  Hamilton— Ada  Hamilton,  I  think." 

"  I  will  write  to  Sue  to  inquire  about  her.  If 
she,  too,  came  from  Philadelphia,  we  shall  get 
her  history,  for  Sue  knows  everybody  in  the 
city.  But  I  think,  from  your  description  of 
the  doctor,  that  I  shall  like  him  myself.  Don't 
look  so  vexed,  coz." 

"Mamma  should  have  told  you  herself," 
Siiid  Annie,  in  a  quick,  short  manner  that 
showed  her  misgivings.  "You  are  so  wild, 
Lucy.  But  come,  let  us  go  in.  You  had  bet- 
ter be  introduced  to-night." 

"  Horrors  !  Without  the  advantages  of  either 
of  those  loves  of  dresses  ?    Impossible  !" 
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"  I  think,"  said  Annie,  with  great  simplicity, 
"that  you  are  teazing  me.  Your  sister  wrote 
that  you  did  not  care  enough  for  dress.  But 
she  didn't  write  how  much  you  were  changed  ; 
you  were  quite  a  plain  child,  Lucy." 

"But  now,"  said  Lucy,  stretching  up  her 
arms  as  high  as  she  could,  and  laughing  mer- 
rily, "now  I  am  a  beauty,  and  aunty  did  not 
know  it.  Is  she  particularly  pleased  about  it  ? 
Only  think,  cousin — a  beauty  !" 

"  No,  you  're  not  a  beauty,  but  prettier  than 
we  thought.  There,  take  your  shawl.  It  is 
nearly  sunset ;  the  doctor  will  soon  return." 

The  doctor  was  only  too  glad  to  listen  to  their 
retreating  footsteps  and  to  escape  from  his  con- 
finement. He  had  studied  to  advantage,  it 
seemed,  for  he  was  a  far  wiser  man  than  when 
he  entered  the  arbor.  He  laughed  outright  at 
the  thought  of  Miss  Lucy's  questionable  assist- 
ance in  this  match-making.  She  was  no 
stranger  to  him.  He  had  known  her  for  the 
very  mischief  she  was  ever  since  she  wore 
short  frocks  and  pinafores.  That  she  was  a 
relation  of  his  hostess  he  had  not  known  until 
the  reception  of  a  letter  from  her  father,  two 
days  previous.  He  was  not  at  all  sorry  that 
the  place  was  to  be  enlivened  by  her  presence. 
But  his  heart  beat  quicker  as  be  thought  of  the 
young  milliner,  "Hamilton!  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  name.  Yet  surely  no  stranger  would 
have  manifested  such  an  interest  in  me,  I 
will  go  to  St.  John's  next  Sabbath,  and  see  her 
for  myself."  He  had  been  walking  rapidly 
down  the  hill  back  of  the  house,  but  now 
turned,  and  re-entered  the  garden  by  another 
path.  "  I  hope  Lucy  will  conclude  to  keep  out 
of  sight  to-night,  for  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible 
to  meet  her  as  a  stranger.  The  witch !  To 
think  of  her  getting  up  a  flirtation  with  me  I  I 
only  wish  that  Frank  Adams,  the  gypsy's  own 
betrothed,  had  been  with  me  in  that  summer 
■house." 


II, 
Dr.  Ashleigh  was  nearly  thirty  years  old  at 
the  time  our  story  commences.  He  had  been 
left  an  orphan  early  in  life,  but  had  scarcely 
felt  the  deprivation,  for  his  only  sister,  then 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  supplied  the 
place  of  his  mother  with  a  thoughtful  care  and 
devotion  beyond  her  years.  At  nineteen  she 
had  married,  but  this  had  made  no  difference 
in  her  relation  to  him,  for  Lawyer  Stanly  was 
one  of  nature's  noblemen,  and  a  large  share  in 
his  affections  was  given  to  the  young  brother 
whose  intellectual  superiority  to  the  lads  about 


him  added  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  home  circle, 
lathing  that  could  benefit   his  young  charge 
was  neglected,  and  it  was  with  feelings  akin  to  ) 
a  father's  pride  that  he  watched  the  develop-  ! 
ment  of  those  manly  and   generous  traits  of 
character  that  so  easily  in  after  years  won  the  \ 
entire  confidence  of  the  patient  sufferer  from 
disease  and  the  blessing  of  many  who  were 
ready  to  perish. 

Just  opposite  Lawyer  Stanly's  house  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Seaton.  The  two  families  had 
always  been  intimate,  but  the  friendship  was 
cemented  more  closely  than  ever  soon  after  the 
lawyer's  marriage,  by  the  union  of  his  brother 
with  Susan  Seaton,  the  sister  of  Lucy,  and 
their  subsequent  residence  in  her  father's 
house.  Lucy  was  then  a  little  fairy  of  four 
summers.  She  was  the  spoiled  pet  of  both 
families,  and  especially  of  the  boy-student.  It  j 
was  his  delight  on  his  return  at  night  from  the 
academy,  to  forget  for  the  time  his  studies  and 
fatigue  in  a  game  of  romps  with  tlie  little  one 
She  was  never  tired  or  out  of  humor.  If  h( 
came  in  early  or  late  she  was  always  ready  foi 
him,  and  even  then  her  capacity  for  fun  seemed 
inexhaustible.  Older  persons  looked  on  and 
prophesied  a  closer  union  by  and  by,  in  spite 
of  the  disparity  in  age.  But  the  years  passed 
on  and  revealed  no  perceptible  change  in  their 
relation  to  each  other.  When,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years  to  study  his  profession  in  Paris 
the  Doctor  returned  to  find  Lucy  just  entering 
upon  the  glories  of  young  ladyhood,  the  old 
prophecies  were  renewed,  and  the  relations  on 
both  sides  began  to  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  general  belief.  But  months  and  then  years 
passed  by,  and  the  despairing  gossips  voted  Dr, 
Ashleigh  an  incorrigible  bachelor,  and  Lucy  a 
pretty  coquette.  Old  Mr.  Seaton  still  held  on 
to  his  long  cherished  plan.  Even  when  Lucy 
burst  into  the  library  one  morning  with  the 
sudden  intelligence  that  she  had  engaged  her- 
self to  a  young  man  of  undoubted  worth  and 
position  in  society,  and  only  waited  for  his 
sanction  to  become  the  happiest  little  Lucy  in 
the  universe,  he  still  clung  to  his  old  project, 
and  reproached  her  in  sterner  language  than 
he  had  ever  used  to  her  before,  for  her  wilful 
indifference  to  his  wishes. 

"You  will  repent  of  it.  You  and  Lewis  both 
are  as  blind  as  bats.  I  'm  sure  you  love  each 
other.  As  for  this  Frank  Adams,  he  is  well 
enough  ;  but  you  will  tire  of  each  other  before 
the  honeymoon  is  over." 

"0  papa!" 

"  Lewis  is  so  wise  and.good.  He  's  just  the 
person  to  manage  you  properly." 
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"  But  I  don't  waut  to  b«  managed,  papa." 
"  Very   likely.      But    you    need    m.inaging, 
nevertheless.     I  hoped  to  see  you  well  married 
I  before  I  left  for  Europe." 

"  But  listen  a  moment,  papa." 
"  No,  not  a  second.  I  am  going  to  send  you 
;ODt  to  your  Aunt  Seaton's,  where  Lewis  is 
iliving.  When  I  come  back,  if  you  and  young 
Adams  are  not  sick  of  this  nonsense,  it  will  be 
jtime  enough  to  attend  to  it." 
I  This  was  the  first  of  a  dozen  conversations  on 
,the  same  subject,  e.tch  ending  with  the  declara- 
tion that  she  was  to  spend  six  months  in  the 
(Country  without  once  seeing  her  lover.  "  It 
■will  test  the  constancy  of  you  both,"  said  the 
{disappointed  old  man. 

I    Young  Frauk  Adams  thought  it  very  natural 

[jthat  Lucy  should  find  the  trammels  of  genteel 

Bociety  irksome,  but  he  did  not  relish  her  eu- 

jtbnsiasm  in  regard  to  country  life.     Any  sort 

of  life  that  separated   them  he  thought  was 

ihardly  worth  having,  and  his  inward  comments 

on  the   old    gentleman's    arrangements   were 

ardly  in  keeping  with  the  filial  position  in  his 

family  th.it  he  was  so  desirous  to  fill.     The  six 

jaonths  of  probation  looked  a  long  time  to  him, 

«nd  it  vexed  him  to  hear  Lucy  planning  country 

recreations  enough  to  occupy  a  lifetime. 

I    "Do  you  know,  Frauk,"  she  asked,  on  the 

rery  night  previous  to  her  leaving  home,  when 

le  really  felt  that  she  ought  to  lie  bathed  in 

ears   of  regret   at   the  prospect  of  so  long  a 

eparation  from  himself — "  do  you  know  th.it  I 

eel  quite  impatient  to  see  Lewis  ?     I  shall  ride 

Ifith  hira  all   over   the  country  and  explore 

jvery  nook  within  ten  miles." 

I   "And  charm  him,  no  doubt,  out  of  all  his 

lotions  of  bachelor  life." 

'"  I   wish   I   could.     Don't  be  disagreeable, 

rank.     You  know  Lewis  is  like  a  brother  to 

oe.     TVe  have  always  loved  each  other." 

"  You  have  ?  Well,  you  are  candid  enough 
p  own  it,  I  am  glad  to  see.  I  suppose  he  is 
eady  to  m.ike  a  similar  confession." 

I  don't  know  about  that.  It  is  a  little  dif- 
Went  with  him.  He  is  older,  so  of  course  he 
las  not  the  respect  for  me  that  I  feel  for  him. 
'  am  only  a  child  to  him." 

"  He  will  not  be  slow  in  discovering  that  you 
Ire  past  your  childhood,  and  then  we  shall 


"Do  you  remember,  Frank,"  asked  Lucy, 
ithout  heeding  his  last  remark,  "how  he 
elped  that  poor  lady  and  her  daughter  at  Hal- 
ok's  hotel  ?  They  were  strangers,  and  had 
St  all  their  money,  and  the  brutal  landlord 
oald  have  turned  them  out  if  Lewis  had  not 


happened  to  be  there.  I  don't  believe,"  said 
Lucy,  emphatically,  "there  ever  was  another 
man  so  good,  so  perfect  every  way,  as  Lewis." 

"You  are  very  complimentary,  Lucy,  to  the 
rest  of  the  sex."  Frank  began  to  bite  his  fin- 
ger nails  nervously. 

"I  declare,"  said  Lucy,  opening  her  eyes 
with  well  acted  astonishment,  "I  believe  you 
are  going  to  be  cross.  Our  last  evening  to- 
gether too,  for  ever  so  long.  I  wonder  at  you. ' ' 
And  the  sly  little  teaze  nestled  close  to  his  side 
and  looked  up  wistfully  into  his  face.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  angry  with  her,  but  the  slightly 
jealous  feeling  still  remained. 

"Well,  dear,"  he  answered,  "it  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  come  here  hoping  to  have  you  all 
to  myself,  and  then  to  hear  your  raptures 
because  you  are  going  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
another  even  though  he  be  the  best  man  of  the 
two.     You  are  spoiling  that  fan,  Lucy." 

She  threw  it  down  carelessly,  and  took  up 
his  gloves  which  were  on  the  sofa  by  his  side. 

"  Now,  my  pet,  I  like  Lewis,  and  I  know  how 
noble  he  is,  but  I  waut  you  to  love  me  instead 
of  him." 

He  smiled  as  he  took  his  gloves  from  the 
busy  fingers  already  engaged  in  unravelling 
the  silk. 

"  Well,  don't  I !  Can't  you  see  the  differ- 
ence ?  He  is  my  brother,  my  friend,  my  every- 
thing, almost,"  said  Lucy,  at  a  loss  how  to 
describe  his  relation  to  her;  "but  I  should  be 
frightened  to  death  if  I  thought  of  being  his 
wife.  He  is  so  dignified,  so  grave,  so  every 
way  above  me.     Don't  you  understand  ?" 

"Y'es."  Frank  Laughed  at  the  implied  idea 
of  his  own  equality  with  the  fair  speaker.  He 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the 
subject. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Lncy,  "you  need 
not  get  so  hot  and  uncomfortable  if  I  do  mean 
to  enjoy  this  visit  to  the  country.  Why,  I 
have  never  been  out  of  the  city  except  when 
we  have  left  it  awhile  to  be  fashionable  in  a 
crowd  somewhere.  I  would  rather  not  go  at  all. 
Now  I  shall  be  free.  I  don't  mean  to  dress 
fashionably  once  while  I  am  gone.  I  hope  the 
word  '  fashion'  will  not  be  uttered  in  my  hear- 
ing." 

"You  will  find  time  to  answer  all  my  letters, 
will  you  not  ?" 

"I  will  keep  a  journal  for  you,  Frank.  I 
will  write  in  it  every  night,  and  send  it  once  a 
week." 

"  Besides  letters  ?" 

"I  can't  ■write  letters.  They  are  so  hum- 
drum." 
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not  easily  forgive   myself  if  my  careless  talk 
has  caused  you  these  tears."  i 

But  the  little  schemer  was  not  easily  soothed.  | 
The  bare  idea  of  a  flirtation  on  his  part  was  too ! 
serious  a  thought,  and  all  the  old  protestations , 
of  deathless  love  and  fidelity  had  to  be  renewed  ■ 
ere  full  confidence  could  be  restored.  And  then  j 
he  was  sent  home  with  fresh  praises  of  Lewis  |l 
Ashleigh  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  long  and  undisturbed  intercourse  between; 
his  friend  and  his  capricious  betrothed. 


in. 

Dr.  Ashleigh  was  somewhat  relieved  on 
learning  from  Mrs.  Seaton  at  the  tea-table  that 
her  niece  was  too  much  fatigued  by  her  journey 
to  appear.  He  made  some  common-place  inqui-| 
ries  in  regard  to  her,  and  mentioned  incident-! 
ally  that  lie  had  received  a  letter  from  thaj 
young  lady's  father  with  whom  he  was  some-! 
what  acquainted,  requesting  him,  in  considera-i 
tion  of  her  youth  and  rather  hoydenish  habits, 
to  take  charge  of  her,  if  possible,  in  any  excur- 
sions that  she  chose  to  make,  and  to  see, 
especially,  that  she  did  not  neglect  her  musio 
and  drawing. 

Mrs.  Seaton  gave  her  daughter  a  side  look  of 
dismay  that  was  very  easily  interpreted  by  thai 
Doctor  after  his  lesson  in  the  summer  house. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  remarked  uneasily,  "you 
will  find  your  mission  rather  burdensome." 

"Very  likely." 

"  She  is  quite  a  child,  sir.  And  rather  head- 
strong too,  I  fear.  Why,  sir,  she  had  hardlyl 
entered  the  house  before  she  took  Annie,  .-is 
delicate  as  the  dear  girl  is,  a  long  walk  in  tliel 
woods.  She  climbed  rocks,  and  trees  too,  An-; 
nie  says,  as  quick  as  a  squirrel.  And  just  nowi 
when  I  remonstrated  with  her,  she  sat  down  onl 
the  floor  in  her  room  and  laughed  like  a  great 
ploughboy." 

"Extraordinary  !  No  wonder  my  old  frienii 
wished  me  to  take  care  of  her." 

"But  you  have  no  leisure.  Brother  Henry 
is  very  unreasonable  to  expect  you  to  watch,} 
over  such  a  spoilt  child." 

"  She  can  accompany  me  in  my  rides  to  myj 
patients,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "If  that  don'ti 
work  off  some  of  her  surplus  energy,  she  isj 
stronger  than  I  am."  j 

"  But  really,  doctor,  I  cannot  let  her  becomej 
troublesome  to  you.     I  prefer— " 

A  succession  of  heavy  thumps  in  the  rooml 
above  them,  followed  by  peals  of  merry  laugU- 
ter,  interrupted  her. 


"  I  shall  want  to  hear  from  you  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  You  will  want  me  to  write  oftener 
than  that,  I  hope." 

"  Every  day,  Frank,  every  day.  I  will  never 
forgive  you  if  you  miss  once."  For  want  of 
other  employment  she  had  been  twisting  his 
dark  hair  around  her  flngers,  and  now  in  her 
sudden  earnestness  gave  his  locks  such  a  pull 
that  he  was  fain  to  imprison  the  mischievous 
hands  witliin  his  own. 

"Perhaps  your  aunt  will  object  to  our  cor- 
respondence, Lucy,  or  feel  it  her  duty  to  in- 
spect it." 

"  She  will  not  dare.  Why,  papa  never  does 
that." 

"  She  may  think  you  need  restraining  a 
little." 

"Do  i/ou  think  so,  Frank?"  looking  full 
into  his  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"No,  darling.  I  like  to  see  you  fiee  and 
natural.  But  your  aunt  may  think  differently, 
and  if  your  father  insists  on  your  remaining 
there  you  maybe  unhappy,  even  though  Lewis 
be  there.  Is  your  aunt  so  very  precise  as  Mrs. 
Stanly  represents  her  ?" 

"  Let  go  my  hand,  Frank.  I  have  something 
to  show  you.  See  here!"  Lucy  held  up  a  bit 
of  paper,  and  clapped  her  hands  gleefully. 
"  Papa  has  relented  at  last.  On  this  last  eve- 
ning he  could  not  refuse  me.  He  wrote  this 
just  before  yott  came." 

It  was  a  note  to  Mrs.  John  Seaton,  desiring 
her  to  allow  his  daughter  to  return  home  at  any 
time  if  she  were  not  contented. 

"They  are  poor  but  very  proud,  Frank.  I 
heard  papa  telling'  Sue  that  aunty  excused 
herself  for  proposing  an  exorbitant  price  for 
my  board,  because  she  wants  to  give  Cousin 
Annie  a  decent  outfit  on  her  approaching  mar- 
riage. I  thought  till  then,  and  papa  and  Sue 
wish  me  still  to  think,  that  I  am  only  to  visit 
my  aunt.  But  I  am  to  be  a  boarder,  and  I  got 
this  bit  of  paper  on  purpose  to  frighten  aunty 
with.  Let  her  attempt  to  control  me  now,  if 
she  likes." 

"You  will  not  stay  sis  months,  Lucy,  with 
that  paper  in  your  hands." 

"We  shall  see.  But  what  are  you  laughing 
at  ?" 

"At  your  diplomacy,  my  little  intriguer.  I 
shall  not  fear  in  regard  to  you  after  this.  But 
what  shall  I  do  while  you  are  away  ?  I  shall 
be  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  myself. 
I  might  visit  Nellie  Brown,  perhaps,  or  that 
pretty  little  witch,  Bessie  Fry.  Why,  Lucy, 
darling,  what  is  the  matter?  Of  course  you 
know  that  I  am  in  jest.     Indeed,  Lucy,  I  shall 
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"It  is  Lncy,  mamma,"  said  Annie.  "And 
she  is  in  vour  room,  doctor.  What  c.in  it 
meau  ?" 

ADOther  cr.isU  and  another  burst  of  merri- 
ment soon  took  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Annie  to  the 
field  of  action.  The  doors  and  windows  were 
all  open  to  admit  the  summer  air,  so  the  doctor 
had  no  occasion  to  move  from  his  chair  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  commotion. 

"  Why,  Lucy  Seaton  !" — the  lady's  tone  told 
her  indignant  astonishment — "what  arc  you 
doing?" 

"It's  these  books,  aunty.  See,  I've  upset 
the  table,  and  here  are  boxes,  and  bottles,  and 
powders,  and  pills,  mi.\ed  in  with  the  books 
and  papers  in  such  comical  confusion !  And 
the  more  I  pick  them  up  the  more  tliey  roll 
about.  They  are  as  slippery  as  eels,"  said 
Lucy,  bursting  into  a  fresh  laugh  as  the  armful  of 
books  that  her  aunt  had  collected  fell  from  her 
hands  with  a  crash.  "There!  I  told  you  so; 
they  won't  stay  picked  up." 

"Lucy  Seaton,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  business  you  have  in  this  room." 

"Business?  Why,  none  iu  particular.  I 
wanted  to  write,  and  my  desk  is  not  unpacked, 
so  I  came  in  here  for  the  materials.  I  got  paper, 
pens,  and  envelope  out  of  that  lower  drawer, 
and  a  postage  stamp  from  that  box,  and  was 
reaching  to  that  shelf  for  ink  when  this  old 
rickety  table  gave  out.  I  was  standing  on  it, 
you  see,  but  it  wasn't  high  enough,  so  I  just 
stepped  on  that  big  lexicon,  and  the  whole 
cojiuern  went  over.     Did  you  hear  it,  aunty?" 

"  Hear  it,  child  !  Do  you  think  I  shall  allow 
yon  to  go  into  any  of  the  rooms  and  overhaul 
the  things  in  it  according  to  your  pleasure  ? 
Do  you  think  the  doctor  will  thank  you  for 
examiuing  his  drawers  and  boxes  ?" 

"I  did  not  do  it  for  his  accommodation, 
aunty." 

"Turn  round  a  little,  if  you  please.  Well, 
Miss  Lucy,  your  dress  Is  covered  with  ink,  ami 
quite  spoilt,  of  course.  That  will  be  a  lesson 
to  you,  I  hope,  and  keep  you  from  meddling 
with  other  people's  affairs.'" 

Lucy  began  to  understand  that  her  aunt  was 
seriously  angry,  so  she  wiped  her  eyes,  still 
sparkling  with  mischief,  and  answered,  coax- 
ingly :  "Never  mind  the  dress,  aunty;  I  do 
not  care  at  all  about  it.  Is  it  not  fortunate 
that  the  ink  has  soiled  nothing  else  ?  And  I 
have  plenty  of  time  to  put  all  right  again  if 
Dr.  Ashleigh  will  only  come  and  tell  where  the 
old  trash  belongs.  Call  him,  if  you  please, 
aunty,  so  that  he  can  liottle  up  some  of  these 
drugs.     They  do  smell  abominably." 

VOL.  LXV. — 35 


.  The  doctor's  step  on  the  stairs  prevented  the 
wrathful  reply  that  Mrs.  Se.aton  was  on  the 
point  of  uttering.  "But  I'll  risk  him,  so  far 
as  she  is  concerned,  after  this,"  was  her  men- 
tal conclusion,  and  his  grave  face,  which  he 
h.ad  forced  himself  to  assume  for  the  occasion, 
seemed  to  warrant  her  inference  as  he  paused 
at  the  open  door.  "A  fine  opportunity  to 
introduce  them, ' '  was  her  next  amiable  thought, 
and  the  sense  of  Lucy's  awkward  plight  made 
her  voice  almost  gracious  as  she  spoke  :  "  Dr. 
Ashleigh,  my  niece.  Miss  Lucy  Seaton." 

Lucy  looked  np  quickly,  like  a  child  sure  of 
forgiveness  ;  but  the  gravity  of  his  face  de- 
ceived her,  and  the  mirthful  expression  faded 
quickly  from  her  animated  countenance.  Had 
she  really  offended  him,  when  she  had  been  so 
anxious  to  see  him  again  ?  He  had  always 
understood  her,  and  when  others  had  reproved 
and  misconstrued  her  actions  he  had  been  her 
champion.  Never,  in  all  her  acquaintance  with 
him,  had  she  met  that  stern,  grave  look  before. 
She  could  not  bear  it  now  ;  her  lips  quivered  : 
child  of  impulse  that  she  was,  she  could  not 
control  her  feelings,  and  though  a  second  glance 
assured  her  that  he  was  more  amused  than 
vexed  with  her,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysteric 
weeping,  and,  darting  past  him  like  an  arrow, 
shut  herself  in  her  own  room." 

"What  shall  I  do  with  her?"  asked  Mrs. 
Seaton,  in  dismay.  "  She  is  completely  spoilt. 
I  can't  have  such  confusion  and  disorder  in 
my  house  ;  she  must  be  subdued." 

"  I  will  take  her  with  me  to  Groton  in  the 
morning ;  it  is  a  long  ride,  and  will  give  me 
time  to  reason  with  her.  She  is  tired  to-night, 
and  probably  a  little  nervous." 

"She  deserves  a  good  scolding.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  talk  very  plainly  with  her  myself. 
Just  look  at  your  room." 

"If  you  please,  I  will  arrange  these  things 
myself.  No  one  else  can  place  them  conveni- 
ently." 

"  It  is  a  shame  for  you  to  have  so  much  trou- 
ble, doctor.  I  am  very  sorry.  You  look  fa- 
tigued now." 

"I  was  up  all  last  night,  with  old  .Joseph 
Snow.  I  shall  go  to  bed  early,  so  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  come  down  again,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  yourself  and 
Miss  Annie  good-night." 

He  held  the  door  open  for  them  to  pass  out, 
and  though  Mrs.  Seaton  had  not  half  relieved 
her  mind  in  regard  to  Lucy,  she  could  make 
no  excuse  for  remaining  longer.  But  when 
she  again  took  her  seat  at  the  tea-table,  the 
restrained  auger  found  vent.     Annie,  though 
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accustomed  to  her  mother's  way  of  speakingj 
was  surprised  at  the  intensity  of  her  feelings. 

"She  needs  breaking  in  as  much  as  John 
Tuttle's  ugly  colt,  and  she  will  get  it,  too.  Sis 
months  from  to-day  she  '11  be  a  different  person. 
If  I  do  nothing  else  while  Henry  is  gone,  I'll 
subdue  her." 

"But,  mamma,"  said  Annie,  "she  will  not 
stay  if  she  can't  be  her  own  mistress." 

"What?" 

"  She  has  her  father's  written  permission  to 
go  home  when  she  pleases,  and  if  she  is  not 
treated  as  a  guest,  she  will  please  to  go  very 
soon.  I  mentioned  it,  mamma,  because  you 
seemed  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  what 
you  would  get  for  her  board." 

Mrs.  Seaton's  anger  cooled  down  rapidly  be- 
fore this  new  aspect  of  things.  "I  wouldn't 
care  so  much,"  she  said,  "if  Henry  had  not 
given  the  doctor  a  sort  of  charge  over  her.  She 
is  very  pretty,  Annie." 

"But  such  a  child,  mamma.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  danger." 

"I  shall  watch  them,  nevertheless.  There 
is  no  danger  unless  she  becomes  more  womanly. 
I  can  send  her  home  if  she  does.  You  are 
•  right,  Annie,  in  supposing  that  we  must  treat 
her  courteously.  The  saucy  minx  I  I  thought 
she  was  to  be  wholly  in  my  power  for  six 
months  at  least.  I  should  like  to  train  her. 
We  will  remove  the  dishes,  if  you  have  finished, 
Annie." 

(Conclusion  next  month.) 


THE  WINDS.  — A   CHORUS. 

B  Y    S  .     J  . 

We  are  the  Winds  that,  in  mischievous  mirth, 

Frolic  around  the  troubled  earth  ; 

We  whistle  along  in  the  hollow  creek, 

Or  the  mountain's  highest  crag  we  seek  : 

For  we  are  lightsome  and  formless  things, 

Borne  on  our  own  invisible  wings- 

We  care  not  for  rock — we  care  not  for  dell — 

There  's  naught  in  the  world  can  live  so  well  ; 

There  's  not  a  spot  in  the  world  so  wide, 

That  man  or  his  art  from  us  caa  hide : 

In  at  the  casement  or  through  the  gate, 

With  our  wild  success  for  ever  el*e  ; 

Over  the  turret — aloog  the  court-yard, 

Excelling  the  speed  of  the  nimble  pard ; 

No  bird  can  follow  onr  swift  career  ; 

No  sooner  we  're  there  than  again  we  're  here. 

Among  the  trees  on  a  moonlit  night, 

Where  lovers  are  met,  their  love  to  pliijht, 

We  witness  their  vows,  with  a  moan  and  a  shriek. 

Kissing  the  bloom  from  the  damsel's  cheek  ; 

Then  the  dainty  youth  round  his  maiden  fair 

His  mantle  spreads,  that  the  midnight  air 

Which  blows  so  cold  and  whistles  so  shrill. 

May  bring  his  laJy-love  no  ill. 


But  we  heed  not  the  cloak  nor  the  lover's  care, 

And  wildly  play  with  her  flowing  hair: 

Then  like  a  streamlet,  golden  and  bright. 

It  flashes  and  waves  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

Then  off  we  bound  to  the  dungeon  lone. 

Where  the  prisoner  sighs  'twixt  walls  of  stone  ; 

We  scatter  all  warmth  from  his  gloomy  cell, 

And  ring  in  his  ears  his  own  death  knell. 

Then  up  and  way  to  the  rich  man's  couch. 

Where  smiling  menials  cringe  aod  crouch  : 

Let  the  damask  curtains  be  ne'er  so  stout — 

Nor  curtain  nor  damask  can  keep  us  out. 

And  the  fire  burns  with  a  fiercer  glow, 

As  up  the  chimney  we  leap  and  blow  : 

The  languid  sick  their  faint  heads  turn, 

As  we  scatter  perfume  from  a  half-closed  urn. 

But  death  and  disease  oft  follow  our  flight, 

And  pestilence  covers  the  world  with  blight: 

Then  mansion  and  cottage  are  empty  and  lone, 

.■\,nd  we  speed  o'er  new  graces  with  a  hollow  moan. 

We  carry  the  cannon's  roar  over  the  hills, 

Or  play  with  the  murmur  of  rippling  rills — 

The  agony-shriek  of  the  murdered  man, 

Or  the  tramp  of  the  desert  caravan. 

We  carry  the  trumpet's  victorious  blast 

To  the  bleeding  warrior  breathing  his  last ; 

la  the  ears  of  the  conquered,  flying  the  plain, 

We  rattle  its  note  again  and  again  ; 

Broadly  displaying  the  pennons  gay, 

That  tell  who  vanquished  their  bright  array: 

Colors  bedabbled,  like  Victory's  flush. 

With  slaughterous  Glory's  blood-red  blush. 

The  dust  and  smoke  we  whirl  on  high. 

Hiding  the  light  from  the  victim's  eye. 

When  he  feels  how  glory  is  ebbing  away 

In  the  stream  that  deserts  his  helpless  clay. 

With  vessels  at  sea  we  play  our  mad  pranks, 

While  the  waves  rend  open  their  creaking  planks  ; 

We  hurst  and  crack  their  feeble  sails, 

And  bear  to  the  shore  the  drowner's  wails. 

Tet  we  take  sweet  odors  from  summer-flowers. 

Diffusing  them  gaily  through  ladies'  bowers; 

And  tones  of  music,  or  lover's  sighs, 

We  carry  to  those  that  their  beauty  prize. 

Though  never  seen,  we  are  known  by  all — 

By  young  and  old,  and  great  and  small, 

By  beast  and  bird,  on  rock  or  wave  ; 

We  howl  with  the  fearful,  and  laugh  with  the  brave, 

And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

We  obey  no  law  but  as  God  may  will : 

And  so  in  wild  glee,  by  land  or  sea, 

We  '11  gambol  to  all  eternity. 


Conceited  men  often  seem  a  harmless  kind  of 
men,  who,  by  an  overweeniug  self-respect,  re- 
lieve others  from  the  duty  of  respecting  them 
at  all. 

Every  scheme  of  happiness  must  needs  b** 
imperfect  that  does  not  embrace  the  three  iuci- 
dents  of  wife,  home,  and  children. 

Our  sweetest  experiences  of  affection  are 
meant  to  be  suggestions  of  that  realm  which  is 
the  home  of  the  heart. 
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■■  Now,  what  are  the  fashions  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Allison,  in  an  eager,  interested  sort  of  way. 

Little  Mrs.  Mann  had  been  to  Boston  on  a 
shopping-trip  ;  and,  upon  her  return,  her  lively 
neighbor  had  run  in  to  take  an  inventory  of 
the  newest  styles  brought  from  the  city. 

The  little  lady  interrogated  drew  herself  np 
with  a  half  patronizing  air,  and  plunged  deep 
into  the  complexities  of  her  crochet-work  and 
her  subject ;  for  Mrs.  Mann  was  the  oracle /lor 
excellence,  and  led  la  mode  in  the  pleasant  town 
of  Wheaton. 

"The  fashions?  Oh,  everything  is  worn! 
You  can't  be  out  of  style,  Mrs.  .\llison— that  is, 
iu  dress  goods  ;  for  stripes  and  set  figures  are 
worn  as  much  as  ever.  But  bonnets — they  've 
changed.  They  're  ever  so  much  larger,  with 
a  decided  point  over  the  forehead,  and  cap 
crowns.  I  saw  hosts  of  them  in  the  milliner's 
stores,  and  they  do  look  so  odd  !" 

"  Well,  I  always  liked  the  soft  crowns.  They 
were  fashionable  seven  years  ago,  when  I  was 
married.  I  remember,  I  had  a  dove-colored 
silk,  and  everybody  said  it  was  a  beauty.  And 
they  're  so  becoming  to  some  figures — a  person 
with  a  long  neck ;  though  any  one  that 's  dumpy 
don't  look  well  iu  one.  What  do  they  wear 
for  shawls,  this  spring,  Mrs.  Mann?" 

"Oh,  shawls  have  all  gone  by!  Nobody  is 
buying  new  ones.  Zou-zous  are  all  the  rage  !" 
answered  the  little  lady. 

"What's  a  Zon-zouf"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Alli- 
son, eagerly,  in  a  tone  of  delight,  for  the  ques- 
tioner was  never  more  gratified  than  when  on 
the  scent  of  novelty.  ' '  That 's  something  new, 
isn't  it  f" 

"Yes,  altogether!" 

Mrs.  Mann  arose;  went  to  a  drawer  of  the 
secretary  in  her  sitting-room,  from  whence  she 
produced  a  paper  pattern,  which  she  unfolded 
with  as  much  mysterious  empressrnent  as  though 
it  were  a  draught  of  the  plan  of  operations  of 
McClellan's  campaign  on  the  Peninsula. 

"Yes,  it's  entirely  new,  Mrs.  Allison.  You 
mustn't  mention  it  to  a  living  soul.  This  pat- 
tern came  from  Madame  Demorest's  ;  and  there 
isn't  another  in  town  yet ;  and  I  want  to  get 
my  garment  made  before  they  have  the  styles 
down  here.  I  wouldn't  show  it  to  any  one  but 
you  for  the  world  ;  for  I  do  dislike  to  have  any- 
thing  that   is   worn  by  everybody.     It 's  the 


prettiest  and  most  stylish  garment  they  've  had 
for  a  great  many  seasons." 

"  But  what  «  it  ?  A  sort  of  short  sack  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Allison,  turning  over  the  jaunty 
pattern  of  white  tissue  paper  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur.     "How  small  it  is  !" 

"  Yes,  a  short  French  sack.  Here  's  the  place 
for  the  pockets  ;  and  the  jacket  sleeves  are  to 
be  trimmed  with  a  deep  cuff  and  buttons, "  and 
Mrs.  Mann  pointed  to  the  pattern  marks.  "And 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  it  is  short.  I  'm  so 
tired  of  those  long  cloaks  and  circiilars  !  You 
don't  know  how  pretty  these  are,  Mrs.  Allison. 
I  saw  some  half  dozen  on  Washington  Street, 
and  any  quantity  at  Hovey's  and  Warren's. 
The  season  was  rather  early  when  I  was  in 
Boston,  you  know,  but  a  week  or  two  of  spring 
weather  will  bring  out  the  styles,  and  Boston 
will  be  full  of  them." 

"Well,  I  do  think  I  shall  admire  this!"  said 
Mrs.  Allison,  "/want  something  new;  thought 
of  having  one  of  those  pretty  black  and  white 
plaid  shawls  ;  bnt  then,  if  this  is  more  sti/lish — " 
she  added,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  they  '11  be  worn  exclusively,  I  assure 
you!  The  largest  houses  are  having  them 
manufactured  by  hundreds.  Nobody  was  buy- 
ing shawls  ;  and  these  Zoii-:ous  are  made  of 
every  variety  of  material — French  cloaking, 
gray  flannel,  black  ladies'  cloth,  and  everj-- 
thing  !"  persisted  Mrs.  Mann,  volubly.  "  Don't 
tell,  and  I'll  show  you  mine!"  and  she  ap- 
proached the  secretary. 

"Oh,  not  for  the  world!"  replied  Mrs.  Alli- 
son, her  invariable  reply  to  a  request  of  secrecy, 
which  she  would  be  sure  to  forswear  to  her  next 
female  companion.  "As  you  say,  Mrs.  Mann, 
I  don't  like  for  everyone  to  know  what  I  have 
new  before  I  hardly  know  it  myself.  Oh,  that 
is  a  beauty  !  Where  did  you  get  it — and  how 
much  ?"  lifting  her  hands  iu  rapture  at  a  pretty 
plaid  that  Mrs.  Mann  took  from  the  drawer  and 
unrolled  before  her. 

"Yes,  I  think  it's  neat,''  replied  the  little 
l.idy,  iu  modest  triumph,  as  she  shook  out 
the  soft  folds  of  the  really  desirable  goods,  for 
it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Mrs.  Mann  pos- 
sessed excellent  taste,  and  put  to  the  best  pos- 
sible use  the  contents  of  the  well-filled  porte- 
mouuaie which  herindulgent  husband  furnished 
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her  on  her  semi-yearly  shopping  excursions  to 
"the  hub"  of  bargains — to  wit,  old  Boston. 

"  And  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  suit  alike — dress  and  Zou-zou.  They  '11 
do  for  street  wear ;  and  then,  if  one  takes  a 
journey,  it 's  just  what  is  needed.  I  think  this 
will  be  very  serviceable  ;  it 's  goat's  hair  and 
linen,  and  very  firm.  It  was  five  shillings,  and 
came  from  Hovey's." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  good  article.  I  admire  your 
taste,  Mrs.  Mann.  But  these  Zou-zous — I 
Icnow  they  must  be  the  prettiest  things  worn 
for  many  a  day.  When  are  you  going  to  have 
yours  made  ? — I  'm  impatient  to  see  it,"  asked 
Mrs.  Allison,  recurring  to  the  pattern. 

"I  have  Miss  Fitwell  engaged  for  next  week." 

"  Well,  I  sha'n't  rest  till  I  see  how  it  looks. 
By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  much  it  takes  to  cut 
one  ?  Not  more  than  three  yards,  I  should 
say" — holding  up  the  pattern.  "  Why  couldn't 
one  cut  over  a  garment  into  this?"  she  ex- 
claimed, an  idea  striking  her.  "There's  my 
ladies'  cloth  circular,  good  as  ever,  but  I  'm 
tired  of  it." 

"Why,  yes,  it  would  be  just  the  thing," 
replied  little  Mrs.  Mann,  favorably  impressed 
with  the  suggestion.  "  It  only  takes  two  and  a 
half  yards,  double  width,  they  told  me.  You 
could  get  out  one,  I  'm  confident." 

"Now,  if  I  only  had  the  pattern.  I  wonder 
if  I  couldn't  send  up  to  Madame  Demorest  for 
it?" 

Little  Mrs.  Mann  knew  at  once  that  this  was 
an  indirect  way  of  asking  for  hers,  for  the  same 
thing  had  occurred  before,  and  though  she  had 
been  congratulatingherself  secretly  on  "setting 
the  fashion"  in  Wheaton,  she  was  really  loo 
kind-hearted  to  refuse. 

"  I  will  loan  you  mine  with  pleasure,  to  cut 
it  by,  only  don't  shoiu  it,  Mrs.  Allison,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  If  you  'd  just  as  lieve  ! 
And  I  'II  send  it  right  back  by  Allie.  Of  course 
I  wouldn't  let  the  neighbors  know  for  the 
world,  for  the  Bond  girls,  and  Ellen  Streeter, 
and  Kate  Houston  would  be  having  them  im- 
mediately. You  and  I  will  get  in  advance  of 
Wheaton  this  time,  Mrs.  Mann."  And  she 
folded  up  the  pattern  and  rose. 

Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Allison  was  in  her 
own  sitting-room,  with  the  cape  in  question 
spread  on  the  table  before  her,  and  tlie  pattern 
of  the  new  garment  upon  it.  "  It  '11  come  out 
nicely,"  she  said,  iu  triumph.  "Just  as  well 
as  a  new  cloth,  for  this  has  been  worn  so  very 
little.  Now,  I  '11  rip  and  press  it  out.  and  if 
I  'm  industrious,  I  '11  have  it  done  by  Sunday. 


How  fortunate  that  I  ran  in  to  Mrs.  Mann's  ! 
She  always  brings  such  pretty  fashions,  and  is 
so  obliging  !"  And  her  busy  finger  kept  pace 
with  her  tongue,  as  she  caught  up  the  scissors 
and  commenced  ripping  the  cape,  while  thoughts 
of  the  glances  that  would  be  cast  toward  her 
pew  when  she  appeared  at  church  nest  Sabbath 
flitted  through  her  mind,  for  lively  Mrs.  Allison 
was  a  famous  manager,  and  often  made  "anld 
clothes  look  a'maist  as  weel  as  new,"  and,  by 
dint  of  good  taste,  and  altering,  and  turning, 
appeared  far  better  dressed  than  many  of  her 
acquaintances  upon  whose  wardrobe  was  ex- 
pended twice  or  thrice  the  money  she  indulged 
herself  in.  Three  days  passed,  during  which 
Mrs.  Allison  scarcely  crossed  her  threshold,  but 
sat  at  home,  stitching  and  pressing,  and  when 
Saturday  came,  she  surveyed  the  completed 
garment  with  great  satisfaction,  then  hung  it 
in  her  clothes-press  to  await  its  advent  the 
next  morning. 

"  There  won't  be  one  like  it  in  church,  or  in 
town  either,"  she  said,  triumphantly,  "and  is 
such  a  decided  change  from  the  old  style  cloaks 
and  capes  that  it'll  pass  for  something  entirely 
new."  Nothing  pleased  Mrs.  Allison  better 
than  "to  lead,"  be  it  in  having  the  start  of 
the  news  or  a  novel  fashion.  "  But  it 's  sort 
of  queer  that  Mrs.  Mann  should  go  to  Boston, 
and  I  should  stay  at  home,  yet  get  in  advance 
of  her,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  as  she  shut  the 
closet  door. 

Sunday  morning  was  never  fairer — a  pleasant 
day  in  April ;  aud  when  the  bell  had  tolled  and 
"set,"  aud  the  minister  was  turning  the  leaves 
of  the  book,  preparatory  to  giving  out  the  first 
hymn,  there  was  a  very  perceptible  rustle  of 
silk  skirts,  aud  Mrs.  Allison  swept  up  the  mid- 
dle aisle  to  her  pew.  Policy  and  pride  had 
prompted  her  tardiness  that  morning,  and  it 
was  with  quite  a  conscious  flush  of  gratification 
that  she  shook  out  her  flounces  and  subsided 
on  the  pew  cushions,  confident  that  half  tbti 
eyes  of  the  female  portion  of  the  congregation 
had  been  turned  toward  her  on  her  ingress.  No 
conqueror,  with  his  laurels  fresh  on  his  brow, 
was  ever  more  delighted  than  Mrs.  Allison. 

It  was  a  brilliant  sermon  the  pastor  of  Whea- 
ton church  preached  that  morning  ;  the  choir 
sang  a  new  anthem,  and  a  finer  "voluntary" 
than  usual  rolled  from  the  keys  of  the  organ  ; 
and  the  prayer  for  "the  congregation,"  "the 
parish,"  "the  town,"  "the  nation,"  "the  sol- 
diers in  camp  or  field, "  "the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,"  "the  heathen  in  the  distant  East 
and  islands  of  the  sea,"  and,  lastly,  for  "the 
whole  world,"  was  a  very  fervent  appeal,  aud 
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the  male  portion  of  the  audience  rendered  as 
derout  attention  as  ever ;  but — alas,  that  I 
mast  record  it  for  the  sake  of  truth  in  this  nar- 
ntive  ! — neither  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
world  or  the  temporal  ones  of  the  Union  army 
received  a  tithe  of  the  notice  from  the  bonneted 
yart  of  Parson  Primrose's  congregation  that 
-Mrs.  Allison's  new  Zou-zou  did. 

"  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Allison  ?"  asked  Julia 
'  Bond  of  her  sister,  as  they  descended  the 
meetiug-house  steps  after  service. 

"Yes,  and  I  do  believe  she  had  one  of  those 
new  s.acks  Cousin  Anna  wrote  us  were  going  to 
be  so  fashionable.  We  must  call  on  her  to- 
morrow, and  she  '11  show  it  to  us,  and  perhaps 
lend  us  the  pattern.  She's  very  obliging," 
replied  Sarah. 

"Maria,"  said  Mr.  Mann,  entering  his  sit- 
ting-room, that  noon,  where  his  wife,  who  had 
been  kept  at  home  by  a  sick  lieadache,  lay  on 
the  lounge,  "Maria,  your  friend,  Mrs.  Allison, 
wore  a  monkey-jarhet  to  church  this  morning, 
and  was  the  observed  of  all  the  congregation." 

"Wore  a  irUat,  Charles?  Mrs.  Allison  wore 
whalf"  asked  the  little  woman,  looking  up  in 
astonishment. 

"  I  say  she  had  on  a  regular  little  short  mon- 
key-jacket, made  of  black  cloth,  and  coming 
just  below  the  waist,"  he  persisted. 

"Wliy,  Charles,  it's  a  Zou-zou! — the  new 
fashion  they  are  wearing  in  Boston,"  said  Mrs. 
Mann,  adding  in  a  half  vexed  sotlo-voce  tone  : 
"That's  why  she's  stayed  at  home  so  close 
siuce  she  was  in  li^re— to  finish  it  to  appear 
out  in  to-day." 

"  A  new  fashion,  I  should  think  !  You  can't 
imagine  what  a  queer  pinched-up  appearance 
it  made.  She  reminded  me  of  the  old  lady  in 
Mother  Goose,  who  went  to  market  to  sell  her 
eggs,  and  came  home  with  her  dry-goods  short- 
ened," said  Mr.  Mann,  laughing.  "I  hope 
you  aren't  going  to  have  one  of  those  things, 
Maria?" 

".Most  certainly  I  am,"  replied  Maria.  "I 
got  the  material  in  Boston._  and  it 's  mij  pattern 
Mrs.  Allison  borrowed  to  make  hers  from.  How 
that  woman  must  have  worked  to  have  finished 
it !"  she  added,  a  little  tartly. 

"  Oho  !  Mrs.  Allison  got  ahead  of  your  time, 
Isee,"  s.iid  Mr.  Mann,  jocosely.  "She'sbound 
to  he  the  first  at  anything  or  anywhere.  But 
there 's  one  thing  about  this  new  monkey- 
jacket  affair  to  recommend  it,  Maria — it  don't 
take  much  cloth  to  cut  it ;  and,  now  you  say 
hoops  are  going  out  of  fashion,  of  course  it 
won't  cost  half  the  money  to  dress  the  ladies 
as  of  old.     And,  while  we  're  t.alking  •  fashions' 
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(very  profitable  discourse  of  a  SuihIwj),  I  must 
not  forget  to  tell  you,  Maria,  that  Mrs.  Morning- 
Bloom  was  out  in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  blue 
bonnet,  that  was  drawn  way  over  her  face  like 
a  coal-scuttle,  and  held  a  whole  flower-garden 
inside  of  it.  I  couldn't  help  noticing  it,  you 
see,  for  it  was  right  between  my  eyes  and  Par- 
son Primrose  ;  and,  move  as  I  would,  up  the 
pew  and  down  the  pew  I  couldn't  get  round 
that  long  bonnet." 

"  Was  it  a  cap  crown,  Charles  ?" 

The  question  was  put  rather  faintly,  for 
poor  Mrs.  Mann  inwardly  groaned.  In  a  band- 
box in  her  chamber  was  a  new  spring  hat  she 
had  brought  from  Boston,  a  Iiat  she  hadn't 
even  shown  to  Mrs.  Allison  in  her  determina- 
tion to  have  at  least  one  article  of  dres.s  which 
that  lady  should  not  copy.  And  now,  what 
if  Mi's.  Morning-Bloom  had  out-generalled  her  ? 

"  I  didn't  see  any  cap  or  crown  eitlier,  Maria. 
It  was  all  fore-part,"  answered  Mr.  Maun, 
"just  like  a  coal-scuttle,  as  I  said." 

The  little  woman  inly  consoled  herself  with 
the  thought  that  a  crown  of  the  new  style 
would  not  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band, who  prided  himself  upon  being  quite  a 
connoisseur  in  ladies'  wearing  gear,  and  she 
sank  back  upon  the  lounge  with  the  mental 
decision  that  if  both  Mrs.  Allison  and  Mrs. 
Morning-Bloom  had  electrified  the  church-going 
Wheatonites(Aaf  day  because  of  her  unfortunate 
illness,  on  the  next  Sabbath  she  would  furnish 
a  grand  coup  d'ail  for  their  astonished  eyes  iu 
both  new  Zou-zou  and  bonnet. 

Monday  afteruoou  came.  Mrs.  Allison's 
washing  fluttered  in  white  clouds  from  the 
lines  in  her  yard;  and,  just  as  that  Lady  had 
descended  to  her  sitting-room  iu  a  neat  and 
becoming  dress,  she  heard  the  peal  of  her  front 
bell,  and  opened  the  door  to  greet  Sarah  and 
Julia  Bond,  two  pretty  young  girls  of  the 
neighborhood. 

After  pleasant  greetings  and  a  warm  "Do 
come  in,"  and  "Now,  take  your  things  right 
off"  (said  "things"  being  two  black  basquines 
and  two  rose  sublime  and  white  clouds  tied 
over  glossy  brown  braids),  to  which  latter  re- 
quest two  "No,  I  thank  yous,"  were  quickly 
returned.  Miss  Sarah,  the  eldest,  opeued  the 
object  of  their  visit : — 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Allison,  you  don't  know  how 
stylish  you  looked  at  church  yesterday  !  I  do 
admire  your  new  sack,  and  I  wonder  if  it  isn't 
the  same  Cousin  Anna  wrote  us  about  from 
New  York?" 

Mrs.    Allison   flushed,    and    looked   pleased 
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under  this  touch  of  flattery.  That  was  her 
weak  point ;  she  was  easily  flattered. 

"  I  dare  say,  Sarah.  You  know  they  get  the 
fashions  in  New  Yoi-k  earlier  than  they  do  in 
Boston,  though  mine  was  tlie  first  pattern  tliat 
came  from  Madame  Demorest's."  (Slie  quite 
forgot  to  say  that  Mrs.  Mann  bought  it.)  ''These 
Zou-zous  are  a  stylisli  garment,  I  think,  and 
something  so  entirely  new." 

"Zou-zous  I  There!  I  couldn't  remember 
the  name,"  said  Sarah  Bond,  quickly.  (She, 
also,  forgot  to  add  that  she  never  had  heard  it 
before.)  "  But  I  c/iJ  admire  yours,  and  I  saw 
half  the  congregation  eying  you,  and  I  told 
Julia  we  'd  call  over  and  I  knew  you  'd  be  will- 
ing to  let  us  see  it.  You  do  have  such  pretty 
things,  Mrs.  Allison." 

"dh,  certainly,"  echoed  the  lady,  quite  won 
by  this  further  flattery  ;  "  I  '11  bring  it  down." 
And  she  started  for  up  stairs. 

As  she  took  the  garment  from  its  peg  in  the 
closet,  Mrs.  Mann's  warning — "Don't  show  it," 
flashed  across  her  mind ;  but  she  hesitated  only 
a  moment.  "It  isn't  showing  h(r  pattern,  for 
I  sent  that  home  as  soon  as  I  cut  mine  out," 
she  said,  by  way  of  reconciling  herself.  "  But 
I  '11  only  show  mine  to  the  Bond  girls  ;  they  're 
so  pleasant  and  agreeable  I  should  dislike  to 
refuse  them,  and  I  'm  so  intimate  with  them, 
too." 

The  garment  was  taken  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  pounced  upon  by  the  two  young  ladies  in 
quest  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  pronounced 
"sweet,"  and  "stylish,"  and  "neat,"  in  one 
breath. 

"  Try  it  on,  Sarah  !  I  should  like  to  see  how 
you  look  in  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Allison,  propitiated 
still  further  by  their  praises.  "Now,  isn't  that 
becoming,  Julia?"  she  asked,  turning  round 
the  eldest  sister,  who  had  donned  the  gar- 
ment, like  a  lay  figure.  "Becoming — and  so 
stylish  f" 

Miss  Julia  coincided. 

"I  never  saw  you  look  so  well  in  anything, 
Mrs.  Allison!"  said  Sarah,  turning  rouud  and 
round  before  the  mirror.  "  If  I  only  looked  as 
well  in  it !" 

That  was  her  cotip  d'etat — a  master-stroke  of 
policy. 

"  Now,  girls,  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  can  do  ! " 
said  Mrs.  Allison,  very  confidentially  and  patro- 
nizingly. "You  can  cut  over  your  basquines, 
and  come  out  with  new  Zou-zous.  You  never 
would  believe  that  mine  was  made  of  that  cloth 
circular  I  had  last  year?  but  it  was  ;  and  yet 
it  is  just  as  good  as  a  new  one  right  from  the 
web!" 


"  Oh,  do  you  believe  we  could  cut  our  bas- 
quines over?"  asked  Sarah,  with  animation. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear!"  replied  Mrs.  Allison, 
expanding  with  patronizing  and  her  subject. 
"  There  '11  be  enough  come  ofi'  at  the  sides  foj 
the  sleeves  and  collars  ;  they  '11  do  just  as  well 
as  new,  and  nobody  '11  know,  unless  you  tell 
them.  And,  if  you  '11  never  mention  it  in  the 
world,  I  '11  lend  you  my  pattern.  You  can  say, 
if  any  body  asks  you,  '  it  came  from  Madame 
Demorest's,'  you  know  !" 

"  Oh,  we  're  ever  so  much  obliged  !  We 
didn't  think  to  borrow  it!"  said  Miss  Sarah. 
"  You  are  so  kind,  Mrs.  Allison  !" 

"  There,  don't  say  a  word,  nor  refer  anybody 
to  me,  my  dear  !"  replied  Mrs.  Allison,  benevo- 
lently producing  the  pattern.  "You  can  cut 
one  by  it,  and  return  mine.  Don't  hurry, 
girls!" 

"Oh,  we  must!  We  only  called  in  a  mo- 
ment," echoed  both,  rising.     "Do  come  in!" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  running  in  to  see  how  you 
get  along  with  your  Zou-zous  !  Good  after- 
noon !"  replied  Mrs.  Allison,  as  the  twain 
departed. 

"  I  knew  we  could  get  the  pattern  of  her," 
said  Sarah  Bond,  as  they  gained  the  side-walk. 
"Well,  if  hers  was  got  out  of  that  old  cape — I 
never  'd  have  told  of  it — we  can  have  far  hand- 
somer ones,  for  our  basquines  are  heavier 
cloth.  I  shall  let  Kate  Houston  have  the  pat- 
tern, Jule ;  she  can  cut  over  that  gray  circular 
of  hers." 

"But  you  know  Mrs.  ^Uison  charged  you 
not  to  lend  it,  Sarah  !"  said  Julia. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  intend  to  lend  her  pattern  ;  but 
I  can  do  as  I  please  with  my  own  !  Of  course  I 
wouldn't  let  everybody  have  it — but  Kate  's  got 
a  new  Zouave  jacket  pattern  that  I  want,  and 
I  '11  exchange  with  her." 

Mrs.  Allison's  conscience  smote  her  a  little 
after  her  callers  departed. 

"But,  there,  Mrs.  Mann  never '11  know  but 
the  Bond  girls'  cousin  Anna  sent  them  the  pat- 
tern. I  charged  them  not  to  mention  me  !" 
And  thus  she  dismissed  the  subject. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Mann  !  The  fatal  sisters  who 
hold  the  warp  and  woof  of  events  in  their  hands, 
plying  the  shuttle  that  weaves  the  web  of  des- 
tiny, seemed  inexplicably  unkind  to  the  poor 
little  lady.  Her  sick  headache  continued  two 
days  beyond  the  Sabbath ;  and  then,  when 
she  had  recovered.  Miss  Fitwell,  the  popular 
Wheaton  dressmaker,  fell  sick  also,  so  crowded 
was  she  with  over-work. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  dis.ip;-oint  you,  Mrs.  Mann  !" 
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said  Miss  Fitwell,  "but  I  feel  really  unable  to 
go  oat  this  ne»k.  I  must  have  a  little  rest. 
But,  next  week,  I  Lope  to  be  able  to  go  to 
jour  house." 

Little  Mrs.  Mann,  who  was  not  ordinarily 
imreasouable,  sighed  as  she  refolded  the  plaid 
i  placed  it  in  the  drawer.  She  was  disap- 
iiited;  and  half  resolved  to  stay  at  home 
fruui  church  the  next  Sabbath.  But,  when  the 
day  came  round,  she  thought  better  of  her 
decision.  It  was  a  cool  April  day — just  the 
weather  for  heavy  silks  ;  and  she  submitted  to 
wearing  a  long-woru  black  one,  her  cashmere 
Rbawl,  and  her  winter  bonnet.  The  new  "cap 
crown"  must  not  air  itself  until  the  new  suit 
could  also  be  worn  in  company. 

"Next  Sabbath  it  will  be  done,"  was  her 
thought,  as  she  dressed  herself,  and  taking  her 
husband's  arm,  set  out  for  church,  "and  no- 
body '11  have  one  except  Mrs.  Allison." 

But,  alas  for  human  calculations!  Mrs. 
Mann  was  comfortably  seated  in  church,  with 
hymn-book  in  hand,  when  up  the  aisle  swept 
Mrs.  Allison,  and  hardly  had  that  l.ady  entered 
her  seat  ere  Sarah  and  Julia  Bond  also  sailed 
past  Mrs.  Mann's  pew,  each  arrayed  in  new 
garments  cut  after  the  identical  pattern  she  had 
folded  up  with  hei  plaid  at  home  in  her  work- 
drawer  ! 

Little  Mrs.  Mann  fanned  herself  violently, 
and  bent  her  gaze  upon  the  stylish-looking 
sisters  in  mute  wonder. 

'■  We  will  commence  the  services  by  singing 
the  Hundred  and  Fifth  Psalm.  First  Part," 
said  Parson  Primrose,  in  his  bland,  sonorous 
voice,  breaking  her  painful  stupor. 

Hymn-books  were  lifted,  leaves  fluttered,  the 
Psalm  was  read,  the  prelude  was  played,  the 
I  congregation  rose.  Mrs.  Mann  turned  to  face 
the  choir,  and  three  pews  behind  her  Btood 
I  Kate  Houston,  in  a  gray  Zou-zou  ! 
j  When  the  congregation  sat  down,  little  Mrs. 
I  Mann  sat  down,  too,  in  a  bewildered  sort  of 
;  w.ay.  Was  she  in  Wheaton  church,  or  in 
■  llovey'sor  Warren's,  in  Boston,  where  she  had 
,  seen  dozens  of  these  new  garments  on  the  lay 
'■  figures  ? 

i      But  the  last  drop  was  added  when  presently 

I  she  collected  herself  to  lift  her  eyes   to  good 

Parson    Primrose.      There,    right   within    the 

1  angle  of  her  vision,  sat  Mrs.  Heady,  with  a  cap 

crown,    ashes    of    rose    silk    hat,    and   a   city 

visitor  beside  her,  wearing  another  ! 

".Maria,"  said  her  husband,  with  a  smile 
lurking  about  his  handsome  lips  as  they  walked 
liome  from  church  behind  the  two  l.ist-men- 
tioned  l.idies,  "  1  suppose  those  are  the  'new 


style  bonnets'  you  spoke  of;  but  I  declare  I 
thought  an  e/niyrant  train  or  a  file  of  tin-peddlers' 
carts  were  coming  into  church  when  they  en- 
tered. Well,  they  '11  do  to  go  with  the  monkey- 
jackets  ;  what  thei/  've  lost  in  length  is  pieced 
on  the  bonnets,  I  should  say.  What  a  pity  a 
sober  man  like  me  can't  attend  church  without 
having  the  minister  completely  obscured  from 
sight  by  those  monstrous  bonnets." 

Poor  Mrs.  Mann,  no  response  came  from  her 
lips. 

Miss  Fitwell  came  that  week,  and  dispatched 
both  dress  and  Zou-zou.  But  Mrs.  Mann  was 
in  no  hurry  to  wear  them  now.  Her  interest 
had  departed.  She  hung  them  up  in  her  closet, 
and  did  not  take  them  down  for  three  Sabbaths. 

Before  she  had  worn  her  new  spring  outfit, 
she  counted  no  less  than  thirty  Zou-zcus,  of  all 
colors  and  materials,  in  different  pews  of  Whea- 
ton church,  and  fourteen  cap  crown  hats.  In- 
deed, so  common  had  they  become,  that,  when 
she  did  appear  in  hers,  her  husband  hardly 
greeted  her  with  a  remark. 

"He  don't  know  I  have  a  new  bonnet  on," 
she  mentally  said,  hurt  and  wounded.  And 
yet  she  had  thought  to  "astonish"  the  Whea- 
tonites. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  little  Mrs.  Mann.  When 
she  is  unwontedly  eager  for  '■  a  new  fashion." 
she  checks  herself,  and  smiles  as  she  remem- 
bers her  Zou-zou.  "  I  brought  the  fashiou,/i'rs<, 
and  was  the  last  in  town  to  wear  it,"  she  says, 
with  a  merry  laugh. 


HOW  TO  BEAUTIFY  LIFE. 

There  is  no  more  marked  phase  of  the  pre- 
vailing prodigality  than  the  extravagance  of 
the  female  toilet.  That  the  rich  should  spend 
their  wealth  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  but 
it  would  be  well  if  it  were  spent  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  vulgarize  the  tastes  and  demoralize 
the  character  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  opulent,  particularly  that  of 
woman,  is  too  personal  in  its  char.acter,  and 
necessarily  leads  to  imitation.  If  the  wealthy 
dame  will  persist  in  making  a  show  of  her  riches 
upon  her  person,  her  less  opulent  rival  will  not 
be  outdone  in  expense,  even  if  she  shouW  break 
her  back  or  her  husband's  credit  by  its  weight. 
There  is  such  a  spirit  of  intense  competition  in 
the  female  heart  that  no  consequences  will  de- 
ter a  woman  from  an  effort  to  equal  a  rival  in 
personal  attractions,  which  the  female  sex  will 
persist  in  thinking  depend  upon  the  richness 
of  their  adornments. 
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If,  however,  women  dressed  to  please  their 
male  admirers,  they  would  remember  that  it 
is  the  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  that 
"beauty  when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most," 
and  that  even  homeliness  gains  nothing  by  be- 
ing richly  set.  There  is  not  one  man  out  of  a 
hundred  who  has  not  "dealt  in  the  article" 
who  is  conscious  of  the  difference  between  Brus- 
sels and  cotton  lace,  or  silk  and  calico.  All 
that  the  most  fastidious  male  admirer  will  in- 
sist upon  is,  that  propriety  of  female  dress 
which  comes  from  suitableness  and  harmony 
of  color,  neatness  of  fit,  and  perfectness  of  detail. 
There  is  nothing  so  charming  to  a  cultivated 
man  as  the  exhibition  on  a  woman's  dress  of  a 
refined  taste,  exercised  in  the  simplest  mate- 
rials. A  plain  calico  neatly  made  and  cunningly 
trimmed,  with  the  nice  properties  of  a  pure 
white  collar,  a  hand  well  gloved,  and  a  foot  bien 
chuus^e,  is  the  drapery  the  most  provocative  of 
admiration  the  male  observer  is  conscious  of. 

Women,  however,  do  not  dress  to  attract  the 
opposite  sex,  but  their  own.  Men  admire  in 
female  attire  the  becoming,  but  women  the 
costly.  It  is  to  catch  the  knowing  woman's 
eye,  which  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  difl'erence 
between  the  cheap  and  expensive,  that  our 
Junos  spread  out  their  fine  feathers.  Cheap 
calicoes  are  eschewed  for  moire  antiques,  cotton 
for  Valenciennes  lace,  and  French  shawls  for 
Cashmeres,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  be- 
cause cheap  is  cheap,  and  dear  is  dear,  and 
sharp-sighted  woman  is  conscious  of  the  difl'er- 
ence, and  admires  the  wearer  accordingly. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  this  pas- 
sion for  expense  in  female  dress  is  carried.  Let 
us  count  the  items.  There  is  the  jewelry, 
which  may  amount  to  any  sum  from  one  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  There  are  the  laces,  with 
the  multiple  varieties  of  Valenciennes,  Chan- 
tilly,  points  d'Alen^on  and  appUqtU,  enveloping, 
■under  the  forms  of  veils,  collars,  sleeves,  hand- 
kerchiefs, flounces,  and  insertions,  the  fluttering 
insect  of  fashion  in  a  web  that  would  have 
puzzled  the  skill  of  Arachne  to  have  woven.  A 
single  veil  often  costs  1^100,  and  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief half  that  amount.  As  for  the  dresses, 
since  they  go  on  increasing  in  espansiveness, 
until  they  bid  fair  to  outswell  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  it  is  difficult  to  embrace  them  within 
an  estimate,  or,  in  fact,  within  anything  of  fixed 
proportions.  Say,  however,  that  there  are  ten 
— each  containing  at  least  twenty  yards  of  stuS', 
some  of  moire  antique  or  stamped  velvet,  and 
others  of  the  simplest  material,  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  which  may  have  cost  the  yearly 
salary  ofmany  a  respectable  hard-working  man. 


To  love  such  a  woman  may  not  be,  as  Steele 
said  of  a  charming  person  of  his  day,  a  liberal 
education,  but  to  possess  her  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  pretty  little  fortune.  We  have  taken, 
perhaps,  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  a  gennine 
one,  derived  from  real  life,  and  will  serve  to 
show  the  standard  of  female  expense,  which  if 
not  always  reached,  is  more  or  less  approxi- 
mated, and  universally  aspired  to. 

Examples  of  prodigality  are  found  every- 
where, but  we  conscientiously  believe  they  are 
getting  more  frequent  now  than  ever  they  were 
in  female  dress.  Such  examples  should  be 
avoided  by  the  rich  for  their  vulgarity,  and  by 
the  poor  for  their  danger. 

If  happiness  consists  in  dressing  extrava- 
gantly, it  admits  of  many  diversities.  There 
is,  however,  one  beauty  of  the  willow,  another 
of  the  magnolia,  another  of  the  live-oak ;  and 
so  the  elements  of  happiness,  like  those  of 
beauty,  vary  in  different  organizations.  The 
plan  of  happiness  we  would  recommend  is,  not 
to  force  ourselves  into  other  people's  ways 
and  imitate  their  modes,  but  to  believe  in  our 
own  nature,  and  make  the  best  of  that  we  can. 
Of  all  the  abuses  of  what  phrenology  calls  imi- 
tativeness,  that  is  the  most  ridiculous  which 
follows  others  in  their  particular  channels  of 
happiness. 

If  our  object  is  to  beautify  life,  let  us  see 
where  it  is  best  to  begin.  The  best  point  to  start 
from  is  simplicity.  It  is  a  great  intellectual 
quality  ;  it  is  a  grand  moral  virtue.  To  be  sim- 
ple-minded is  to  be  in  a  position  to  learn,  and 
to  be  simple-hearted  is  to  have  access  to  all  the 
love  in  the  universe.  This  simplicity  keeps 
alive  the  childhood  of  the  soul,  and  makes  every 
day  a  fresh  gift  from  Heaven.  How  the  senses 
live  in  it !  How  the  spirit,  cherishing  its  glad 
freedom,  and  content  with  its  abounding  con- 
sciousness, has  a  patrimony  of  blessedness  in 
in  its  infinite  joy  !  Now,  this  simplicity  is  just 
what  we  need.  For  we  act  as  if  we  believed 
that  a  man  must  own  a  little  of  everything  to 
be  rich,  and  enjoy  a  share  of  everything  before 
he  can  be  respectably  happy.  We  are  idolaters 
of  the  much.  Far  wiser  would  it  be  to  culti- 
vate the  simplicity  which  expands  the  httle 
within  easy  reach  into  a  great  deal,  and  by 
having  a  big  heart,  enlarges  all  that  comes  into 
it  to  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity.  Intelli- 
gent and  living  simplicity  would  cure  half  of 
our  follies.  It  would  convert  our  fops  into  gen- 
tlemen, and  our  fashionable  belles  into  well- 
behaved  women.  It  would  build  us  such  houses 
as  had  ideas  in  them  as  well  as  bricks.  It  would 
give  us  social  festivities  that  would  look  higher 
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than  the  cork  of  a  wine-bottle.  Above  all  else, 
a  genuine  simplicity  would  tend  to  diminish 
that  excessive  regard  for  circumstances  which 
60  often  occupies  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of 
veneration  for  character.  Acting  thus  on  us, 
it  would  soon  show  itself  in  outward  life,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  Art  beyond  the  immediate 
Sphere  of  art  itself,  and  exalting  us  to  the  en- 
joyment of  such  pleasures  as  Nature  offers  to 
;hose  who,  by  refinement  and  purity,  are  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  her  as  the  work  of  infinite 
beauty. 

Life  may  be  beautified  by  well-directed  eflforts 
(O  improve  the  society  of  home.     We  say  well- 
iiirected  efforts,  for  few  tliere  are  among  parents 
,vho  have  just  that  peculiar  wisdom  and  tem- 
per which  give  the  right  tone  to  domestic  cha- 
faoter.     Sympathy   with   children   is   a   great 
neans  of  cultivating  the  sense  of  moral  and 
iocial  beauty ;  it  is  such  a  pure  and  unmixed 
motion,  so  singularly  free  from  fictitious  ele- 
'Deuts,  so  spontaneous  in  its  lightsome  activity, 
hat  generous  Xature  has  ample  scope  in  it  for 
^er  best  instincts.     The  happiness  of  childhood 
bom  within  itself,  and  by  entering  into  its 
ladness  we  learn  the  lesson  which  age  is  so 
pt  to  forget,  that  the  mere  consciousness  of 
xistence  is  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure.    Then, 
(00,  the  various  offices  of  home,  while  they  ex- 
rt  a  potent  indueuce  by  the  duties  springing 
rem  such  intimate  relationship,  are  yet  more 
ffc'Ctive  in  the  higher  culture  of  character  by 
be  outgoings  of  that  delicate,  quiet,  appreci- 
jtive  spirit,  which  seeks  to  adjust  look,  tone, 
[ud  manner  to  the  aspects  of  the  family  circle, 
hen,  too,  the  calm  of  home,  what  a  mighty 
lower  !     We  lose  the  inspirations  of  nature  for 
ant  of  tranquillity.     Out  into  the  fields  and 
teneath  the  skies  we  carry  eager,  restless,  tur- 
|ulent  thoughts  ;  but  the  fireside  breathes  re- 
ose,  and  because  of  this,  images  of  beauty  and 
>ve  rise  from  its  hours  of  stillness  and  charm 
s  heavenward.     Is  not  this  a  kind  of  beauty 
ad  a  kind  of  happiness  which  the  most  costly 
ivishment  in  dress  can  never  give? 
1 


PAST   AND   PRESENT. 
(In^ribed  to  my  only  Brotfier.) 

BT    E.     B.    R. 

I  81T  by  the  fire  to-nigbt,  brother, 

And  mj  heart  is  sad  and  lone  ; 
No  soond  can  I  hear  save  the  clock's  dull  tick, 

And  the  wind's  unceasiajf  moan. 
I  gaze  at  the  empty  seats,  brother. 

That  are  standing  side  by  side. 
And  I  think  of  the  dear  home  circle,  brother, 

Now  scattered  far  and  wide. 


I  Ustea  for  the  well-known  steps,  brother, 
That  ntted  to  come  in  at  the  door, 

And  the  night  falls  dark,  and  the  luup  burns  dim. 

But  those  steps  return  no  more! 
Father  and  mother  are  here,  brother, 

As  they  were  here  of  yore  ; 
But  our  father's  footsteps  falter,  to-night, 

As  he  paces  the  parlor  floor. 
Uis  hand  is  weak  and  nerveless,  brother. 

And  his  hair  is  white  as  snow ; 
He  has  long  since  passed  the  meridian,  brother, 

And  life's  sun  is  sinking  low. 
Dear  mother  is  sitting  near,  brother. 

But  her  eye  is  faded  and  dim  ; 
She  thinks  to-night  of  her  only  son, 

And  she  softly  prays  for  him. 
Few  are  the  familiar  friends,  brother, 

That  now  take  her  by  the  hand. 
The  most  have  silently  crossed  the  flood 

That  bounds  the  spirit  land.  ' 

She  's  recalling  the  past  to-night,  brother, 

It  comes  back  with  a  muffled  tread, 
And  ghost-like  and  wan  the  shadows  flit  by 

As  she  mournfully  numbers  her  dead ! 
The  homestead  is  little  changed,  brother. 

Since  you  were  with  us  last ; 
The  cottage  still  nestles  among  the  green  trees, 

As  it  did  in  the  days  that  are  passed. 
The  willows  stand  near  the  pond,  brother. 

Like  sentinels  gray  and  tall, 
While  the  sweet  wild  roses  are  clustering  below, 

And  the  ivy  climbing  the  wall. 
The  orchard  still  blossoms  in  spring,  brother, 

Whei-e  we  wandered  with  dancing  feet, 
And  the  birdies  are  singing  the  self-same  songs 

That  in  childhood  we  called  so  sweet. 
The  white  birch  still  shadows  the  rock,  brother, 

Where  we  rudely  carved  each  name  ; 
They  have  levelled  the  beautiful  grove,  brother. 

But  they  spared  our  record  of  fame. 
The  old  oak  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  brother, 

Still  lifts  its  green  branches  on  high, 
And  the  broad,  bright  stream,  where  yuu  paddled  your 
boat, 

Goes  sparkling  and  murmuring  by. 
Ah.  nature  nrcer  grows  old,  brother  ; 

'Tis  only  the  human  soul 
That  must  wear  its  way  through  its  prison  of  clay. 

Till  it  reach  its  final  goal. 


FOLDED   WINGS. 

BT    1IR6.     A.    M.     Bi;TTEKPIBI.r. 

O  tree!  that  etandest  so  mournfully, 
And  loss'd  in  the  wintry  air — 

Yet  folded  within  thy  branches 
Lie  leaves  and  sweet  blossoms  fair. 

O  chrysalis  dead  !  that  danglest 

Like  a  corse  from  some  April  tree — 

Within  thee  bright  hues  are  mingling. 
That  shall  glance  in  the  sunshine  free. 

O  human  soul !  that  art  pining 
And  weary  of  earthly  things — 

In  a  tenement  worn  and  wasted, 
Thou,  too,  hast  thy  folded  wings. 


THE   CHIEFTAIN'S   SECEET. 

AN  HISTORICAL  EOMANCE. 

BV  PROF.  M.  HARDIS  ANDREWS,  M.D. 

(Concluded  from  page  353.) 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

PEKILOPS  ESCAPE. — EXCITING    SCENE  IN  CAMP. — 
SINGULAR  DISOOVEKY. 

The  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  crashing  and 
reverberating  along  the  rocky  hill-side  road, 
and  the  exulting  shout  of  the  party  of  dragoons, 
caused  the  letter-bearer  of  Washington  to  look 
behind  and  discover  his  pursuers.  He  also 
xittered  a  loud  cry,  as  if  in  derision  of  their 
attempt  to  overtake  and  capture  him.  Yet  he 
saw  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  to  escape 
the  rapidly  advancing  party.  Quickly  dashing 
the  rowel  into  the  horse's  flanks,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  regular  road  to  Panless  Hook,  as 
was  his  original  intention,  he  dashed  down  the 
precipitous  embankment  and  fled  in  a  straight 
line  across  the  plain  that  lay  between  Bergen 
Hill  and  the  Hudson  river,  evidently  with  a 
view  of  seeking  refuge  on  board  of  one  or  the 
other  of  two  British  galleys  that  floated  at 
anchor  in  the  middle  of  a  basin-like  inlet  of  the 
river. 

The  sudden  and  oblique  divergement  from 
the  main  road  gave  the  sergeant  considerable 
advantage  over  the  pursuing  dragoons.  The 
descending  road  on  either  side  was  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  solid  rock,  literally  as  straight  and 
steep  as  a  plumb-line  could  make  it,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  dragoons  now  were  of  such  a 
height  above  the  plain  that  the  most  daring 
adventurer  would  scarcely  risk  his  own  and 
horse's  neck  by  a  leap  from  its  summit  to  its 
base,  while  close  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
was  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  which  had  been 
dug  in  order  to  drain  the  water  from  the  marshy 
land  between  Bergen  Hill  and  the  Hudson. 
Thus  the  dragoons  were  necessarily  obliged  to 
descend  the  road  almost  to  the  base  of  the  hill, 
before  they  could  turn  in  the  direction  the  fugi- 
tive had  taken,  while  the  manoeuvre  of  the 
latter  placed  at  least  another  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  actual  distance  between  himself  and  the  dra- 
goons, although  in  a  geographical  point  of  view 
he  approached  nearly  double  that  space  nearer 
to  the  range  of  the  carbines  of  the  horsemen, 
so  that  his  escape  would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  roadside  preci- 
pice and  ditch. 
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The  captain  of  the  dragoons  quickly  perceiv- 
ing that  the  fugitive  would  now  be  likely  to 
elude  their  attempts  for  his  capture,  owing  to 
the  physical  obstacles  detailed,  vehemently  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  The  scoundrel  will  escape  our  clutches  after 
all !  As  I  live  he  's  making  toward  the  river  ! 
And  see  !  By  the  living  Jupiter  !  a  boat  is  put- 
ting ofl'  from  the  galley  yonder  to  aid  in  his 
escape.  Fire!  all  of  you,  comrades,  fire  !  Shoot 
down  the  infernal  scoundrel  on  the  spot !" 

Instantly  there  was  a  sharp  volIey>of  firt- 
arms,  but  the  dragoons  did  not  wait  for  tL.- 
clearing  away  of  the  smoke  of  the  discharge  to  i 
see  the  eflect  their  weapons  had  produced.  On- 
ward they  dashed,  at  furious  speed,  as  if  now 
sure  of  their  prey. 

The  shot  of  the  dragoons  fell  widely  of  the 
fleeing  horseman,  yet  he  realized  that  his  lif.'  ' 
was  in  imminent   danger,  and  that  his  utmo 
exertions  would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  i 
reach  the  beach  and  throw  himself  in  the  arms  |i 
of  his  British  deliverers.     His   horse   seemed 
greatly  jaded  and  spent,  and  apparently  quiti-  , 
indisposed  even  to  obey  the  lance-like  urgings  |  j 
of   his  master's   spurs.     Time   was  precious,  I, 
and  the  horse  coming  to  a  dead  halt,  began  !  ] 
to  rear  on  his  legs,  as  if  determined  to  pitch  | ,, 
the  rider  over  his  neck.     It  was  impossible  j  n 
for  the  sergeant  to  alight,  and  his  only  alter-  j  j, 
native  was  to  cling  to  the  animal's  back,  keep  {:( 
the    snaffle   strongly   turned,    and    goad    himij 
sharply  and  incessantly  with  the  already  blood-   , 
stained  rowels.  j 

The  object  of  the  fugitive  was  now  to  make  il 
the  obstinate  beast  leap  a  high   fence,  which  |Ii 
appeared  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  his  escape 
from  the  dragoons,  who  gained  rapidly  on  him, 
and  kept  up  a  wild  shout  like  maddened  devils, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  his  rear.     Sud- 1 ) 
denly,  however,  at  this  critical   moment,  the  j  li 
horse   of    the   fugitive  yielded   submission  to  j  ? 
the  determined  spirit  of  his  desperate  master,  I  p 
plunged   furiously  forward,    bounded   high  in  I  Si 
the  air,  in  order  to  leap  and  clear  at  a  single  { 
spring  the  barrier  of  the  fence.     The  efl'ort 
a  failure.     The  feet  of  the  fiery  steed  caug): 
the  railings  and  caused  him  to  fall  headlong  \  : 


single  j  3 
t  was  I! 
;ht  in  j  n 
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ipon  bis  quarters,  aod  hurl  bis  rider  several 
ards  over  his  head,  where  tlie  mau  hay  much 
■ruised  aud  completely  stunned  for  several 
ainutes,  while  the  railings  fell  with  a  crashing 
oise  upon  the  loins  of  the  prostrate  auimal 
imself,  thus  leaviug  but  slight  impediment  to 
iie  capture  of  the  sergeant  by  his  quickly 
•pproaching  pursuers. 

"  Victory  I  victory  !"  shouted  the  captain  of 
pe  dragoons.  "We  are  certain  of  him,  now. 
iee,  the  barricade  is  down !  The  horse  has 
'roken  Iiis  neck,  and  pitched  the  deserting 
"jouudrel  into  eternity  !  Quick,  comrades  ! 
ecure  man  and  beast,  and  blaze  away,  all  of 
lou,  at  the  bloody  red-coats  in  the  barge  that 
'  coming  over  there.  Quick,  or  they  '11  get 
fir  man  yet  1  Bl.aze  away  !  Kill  every  one  of 
le  British  hounds !" 
The  dragoons  fired  their  arms  at  the  men  in 
\e  boat,  and,  with  an  exulting  yell,  rushed  on 
seize  their  prize  of  the  prostrate  horse  and 
Ider. 

The  crippled  and  braised  fugitive,  however, 
id  not  waited  to  hear  the  report  of  the  dra- 
ons'  firearms,  but  g.ithering  himself  up  from 
e  ground  as  well  as  he  was  able,  he  lashed 
s  valise,  containing  Washington's  letters,  to 
s  back,  threw  away  his  sword,  hobbled  quickly 
seeming  great  pain  to  the  river's  brink, 
anged  in,  and  swam  boldly  out  to  meet  the 
proacliing  boat.  A  few  vigorous  strokes  on 
s  part,  and  a  few  stout  pulls  of  the  bargemen, 
abled  him  to  reach  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
leu  he  was  promptly  lifted  on  board,  and 
wed  rapidly  and  safely  to  the  British  galleys. 
The  moment  the  fugitive  was  safe  among  his 
■itish  friends,  one  of  the  vessels  fired  a  swivel- 
.n  upon  the  pursuing  party,  by  way  of  com- 
imeut  for  their  waste  of  powder  and  shot  upon 
e  oarsmen  sent  to  the  fugitive's  rescue,  while 
afening  cheers  resounded  from  the  decks  of 
8  galleys  when  the  crews  discovered  that  the 
U  of  their  cannon  had  struck  within  a  few 
■t  of  the  dragoons,  and  thrown  up  the  earth 
ler  their  heads  and  appslrel. 
}•' By  Jupiter  1"  cried  the  leader  of  the  dra- 
^ans,  "this  is  rather  lively  work,  comrades, 
leclare  1  Certainly  it  will  never  do  to  tarry 
and  be  bruised  to  jelly  by  British  iron  ! 
lick,  seize  the  rascal's  horse,  and  let  us  haste 
ay.  The  trophy  of  the  beast,  at  least,  will 
proof  to  Washington  thiit  we  tried  to  do  our 
ty  for  our  holy  cause  '." 

Che  .animal  was  promptly  secured,  and  being 
I  slightly  injured  by  his  leap,  the  party 
lokly  retraced  their  journey  towards  the 
:idquarters  of  Washington,  leading  the  steed 


and  bearing  along  also  the  sword  and  other 
cast  ofi' incumbrances  of  the  escaped  fugitive. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons  at  camp,  the 
soldiers,  seeing  the  sergeant's  horse,  equip- 
ments, cloak,  and  sword,  made  the  air  resound 
with  their  vocifer.ations  of  rejoicings.  "  The 
scoundrel  is  captured  I"  "The  rascal  is  killed!" 
passed  like  wild-fire  through  every  tent  and 
all  the  lines  of  the  entire  army,  until  the 
astounding  annunciation  called  Major  Lee  from 
his  quarters  to  receive  the  full  particulars  of 
the  exciting  affair. 

The  commander-in-chief  and  his  gallant  aid 
were  much  affected  by  the  perilous  adventure 
of  their  trusty  messenger,  but  could  only  se- 
cretli/  rejoice  in  his  escape.  They  anticipated 
the  confidence  witli  which  the  sergeant  would 
be  received  by  the  British,  in  supposing  him 
to  be  a  bona  Jide  deserter  from  the  American 
ranks,  while  they  scarcely  doubted  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  the  important  business 
intrusted  to  the  soldier's  discretion  and  fidelity. 

Washington  and  his  worthy  aid  kept  their 
secret  and  their  own  counsels,  while  the  entire 
army  entertained  the  belief  that  the  sergeant's 
abandonment  of  his  post  was  a  premeditated 
and  dishonorable  dereliction  of  an  American 
soldier  from  duty  and  patriotism. 

There  was,  however,  a  young  cornet  in  the 
cavalry  upon  whom  the  news  of  the  sergeant's 
perils  and  escape  had  a  sudden  and  very  alarm- 
ing etfect.  He  had  heard  the  wild  cry  of  the 
soldiers  that  the  deserter  was  killed,  but  knew 
nothing  more  of  the  adventure.  Such  was  the 
shock  to  his  nervous  organization  that  he  fell 
to  the  earth  in  a  series  of  convulsions  that  ren- 
dered him  entirely  insensible  for  several  hours. 
He  was  at  once  placed  in  the  invalid's  depart- 
ment, and  the  necessary  means  employed  for 
his  recovery.  This  was  finally  accomplished, 
but  the  young  soldier  was  never  afterwards 
seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  army.  A 
strange  discovery  had  been  made  by  the  attend- 
ing surgeon — the  young  cornet  proved  to  be  « 
woman. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

STRATAREM — HOW  IT    ENDED. 

The  captain  of  the  galley  sent  the  refugee 
promptly  to  New  York,  with  a  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  describing  his  escape  from  the 
pursuing  dragoons,  which  he  had  witnessed 
from  the  deck  of  his  vessel. 

The  British  commander,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation with   the  supposed  deserter  from   the 
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American  lines,  presented  him  with  several 
pieces  of  gold  coin,  and  then  dismissed  him 
with  a  note  to  the  American  officer  who  had 
effected  his  escape  from  West  Point  on  his 
treason  being  discovered,  a  few  days  before. 
This  otScer  questioned  the  young  refugee  very 
closely  for  some  minute.^,  and,  finding  the 
answers  to  his  queries  intelligent  and  satisfac- 
tory, expressed  his  gratification  at  the  result 
of  the  perilous  adventure,  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  assigned  him  to  his  quarters. 

The  emissary  of  Washington  found  no  op- 
portunity to  deliver  the  letters  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  care  until  several  days  after 
his  arrival  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
commander-in-chief,  when  he  obtained  a  brief 
and  clandestine  interview  with  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  whom  the  letters  of  Washington  were 
directed.  This  individual  received  the  young 
sergeant  of  dragoons  with  much  attentiou,  and 
readily  promised  to  ascertain,  without  delay, 
full  information  in  respect  to  the  rumors  that 
had  reached  the  ears  of  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief, implicating  a  certain  major- 
general  in  a  course  of  crime  involving  the  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government  and  the 
capture  of  Washington  and  his  troops  by  the 
British  army. 

He  set  about  this  delicate  business  with  due 
caution  .and  promptness,  and  soon  brought  such 
information  to  Washington's  agent  as  entirely 
exonerated  the  suspected  American  officer  from 
the  slightest  stigma  of  infamy  and  treachery. 

Meantime,  Washington's  functionary  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  effect  the  seizure 
of  the  arch  traitor  who  had  escaped  from  his 
post  at  West  Point,  and  for  his  delivery  into 
the  power  of  Washington  for  suitable  punish- 
ment. He  acted  with  great  prudence  and 
judgment,  and  soon  had  all  his  plans  in  a  train 
of  promising  development. 

The  other  parties  to  whom  he  commnnicated 
the  dispatches  of  Washington  zealously  co-ope- 
rated with  him  in  every  particular,  agreeably 
to  the  instruction  they  had  severally  received 
from  the  American  chieftain. 

They  soon  ascertained  the  peculiar  habits  of 
the  officer  they  designed  to  capture.  They  found 
that  it  was  his  practice  to  return  to  his  home  or 
his  quarters  about  midnight,  and  go  into  the 
garden  before  retiring  to  bed.  The  confederates 
aiTanged  to  seize  him  at  such  nocturnal  season, 
place  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  bind  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
river,  where  a  boat  was  to  be  in  readiness  to 
convey  him  across  tlie  Hudson  to  the  Hoboken 
shore.     Should  they  be  discovered  in  such  at- 


tempt at  the  abduction  of  the  officer,  they  were 
to  represent  that  he  was  a  drunken  soldier 
whom  they  were  taking  to  the  guard-house. 

The  sergeant  emissary  of  Washington  did 
not  in  the  least  doubt  of  the  complete  success 
of  the  hazardous  enterprise,  and  accordingly 
managed  to  send  word  to  Major  Lee,  requesting 
him  to  have  a  party  of  dragoons  in  waiting  at 
Hoboken,  on  a  certain  night,  to  receive  th^s 
prisoner  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  American 
chief. 

The  night  arrived,  and  found  a  body  of  horse- : 
men  stationed  at  Hoboken,  in  the  shadow  of  the  i 
hillside.  They  were  a  score  in  number,  an^l 
had  extra  horses,  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
captured  general  and  his  captors.  The  dra- 
goons arrived  at  the  rendezvous  about  mid- 
night, and  waited  patiently  and  quietly  until 
daylight,  when,  finding  that  no  boat  approachel 
with  the  captured  party  from  the  city  of  New- 
York,  they  promptly  returned  to  Tappan,  and 
reported  the  failure  of  their  expedition. 

Washington  and  his  aid  were  much  chagrined 
at  the  result,  and  feared  that  the  sergeant  had 
been  detected  in  the  stratagem,  and  met  with 
summary  punishment  at  the  orders  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  Various  artifices  were  con- 
trived to  learn  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  th" 
abduction  project,  but  nothing  was  elicits  1 
concerning  the  matter  or  of  the  fate  of  tlie  emis- 
sary of  the  commander-in-chief. 


CHAPTER   X. 

A  MILITARY  EXECCTION. 

Ax  exchange  of  prisoners  was  soon  after 
made  between  the  English  and  American  gene- 
rals ;  but  no  arrangements  could  be  effected  fnr 
the  surrender  of  the  American  traitor  on  on-' 
side,  or  the  salvation  of  the  British  spi/  on  the 
other.  The  British  commander  could  not  dis- 
honor his  pledges  to  the  former,  while  Wash- 
ington's integrity  would  not  permit  him  to 
interfere  with  the  triil  by  court-martial  and  the 
decree  for  the  execution  of  the  latter. 

The  British  officer  was  condemned  to  be  hung 
in  the  presence  of  the  American  army  as  a  spi- 
Washington  was  about  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant, when  a  female,  closely  veiled,  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  begged,  with  tearful  eye;) 
and  in  the  most  supplicating  manner,  for  mercy 
to  the  unfortunate  British  officer.  The  chief- 
tain was  greatly  movedfat  her  piteous  ent  reatiea, 
but  could  not  be  swerved  from  his  inflexible 
principles  and  the  duty  he  owed  to  himself  and 
his  bleeding  country. 
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It  was  the  second  of  October,  17S0,  when  a 
guard  of  three  huudred  men  was  drawn  up  in 
front  of  a  small  stone  church,  in  which  the 
young  English  officer  had  been  confined  since 
the  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced 
upon  him.  A  procession  was  soon  formed  by 
placing  the  soldiers  in  single  file  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  At  its  head  were  many  American 
officers  of  high  rank,  on  horseback.  They  were 
followed  by  a  wagon  containing  a  coffin  painted 
black,  and  officers  on  foot  with  the  sjii/  iu  the 
midst. 

The  mournful  pageant  moved  along  in  silence 
for  some  distance  to  an  open  field,  where  a 
rough  gallows  w.is  erected.  The  cart,  contain- 
ing an  official  and  the  driver,  was  drawn  up 
directly  beneath  the  scaffold  and  stopped.  The 
condemned  at  once  stepped  into  the  end  of  the 
vehicle,  and  stood  firmly  erect  on  the  coffin, 
taking  off  his  hat  and  calmly  surveying  the 
gallows  and  the  imposing  spectacle  of  the  body 
of  soldiery  that  was  gathered  around.  It  was 
a  sight  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  There  the 
young  officer  stood  with  the  bearing  and  com- 
posure of  a  heroic  and  noble  soul.  His  hair 
was  long,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  wound  with  black  ribbon,  hung  gracefully 
down  his  back.  He  was  dressed  iu  complete 
British  uniform.  The  coat  was  bright  scarlet 
cloth,  trimmed  with  green,  while  his  vest  and 
breeches  were  of  a  light  buff  color. 

The  executioner  presently  made  his  appear- 
ance, and,  mounting  into  the  cart,  with  a  hal- 
ter iu  his  hands,  attempted  to  throw  the  noose 
over  the  victim's  neck.  His  beard  was  very 
long,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  a  composi- 
tion of  soot  and  grease  that  contrasted  hideously 
with  his  thick,  red  lips  and  large,  glaring  white 
teeth.  His  gray  eyes  also  gleamed  a  sinister, 
if  not  a  fiendish  expression,  while  his  whole  ap- 
pearance and  demeanor  were  those  of  a  creature 
of  perdition,  rather  than  that  of  one  possessed 
of  the  attributes  of  a  human  being. 

The  condemned  man  indignantly  dashed  back 
the  halter,  and  prevented  it  from  being  thrown 
over  his  head  in  the  ignominious  manner  in- 
tended. He,  however,  deliberately  took  the 
handkerchief  from  his  neck,  unpinned  his 
shirt  collar,  adjusted  the  halter,  placed  the 
knot  under  his  right  ear,  and  drew  the  noose 
snugly  to  his  throat.  He  then  bandaged  his 
eyes  with  a  large  red  silk  bandanna  handker- 
chief, and  calmly  awaited  his  fate. 

The  officer  who  superintended  the  details  of 

the  execution  having  ordered  the  executioner, 

iu   a  loud  voice,   to    tie   the   soldier's  hands 

behind  his  back,  drew  another  handkerchief 
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from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  the  execu- 
tioner for  that  purpose.  The  ropes  being  again 
properly  adjusted,  the  cart  was  drawn  sud- 
denly from  under  the  gallows.  The  body 
dropped  the  length  of  the  cord,  swung  to  and 
fro  with  great  violence  for  some  seconds,  and 
finally  hung  entirely  still.  It  remained  hang- 
ing about  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  silence 
of  death  prevailed,  while  the  eyes  of  many  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  bathed  in  tears 
on  witnessing  the  fearful  throes  and  straggles 
that  closed  the  melancholy  career  of  the  British 
spy. 

The  rope  was  cut  and  the  body  taken  down 
without  letting  it  fall  upon  the  ground.  It  was 
then  placed  on  a  litter,  and  the  large  concourse 
of  spectators  allowed  to  approach  and  inspect 
the  corpse.  In  a  few  minutes  the  face  became 
very  black,  as  if  from  a  high  state  of  mortifica- 
tion, though,  in  other  respects,  there  were  no 
traces  of  spasmodic  contortions  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves. 

The  victim's  clothes  were  finally  taken  from 
the  body,  and  given  to  the  care  of  two  young 
men,  dressed  in  gaudy  livery,  who  had  taken 
their  station  near  their  master,  and  witnessed 
the  ignoble  manner  of  the  departure  of  his 
spirit  from  the  scenes  of  earthly  life.  They 
immediately  left  the  grounds  under  the  escort 
of  a  guard,  and  soon  afterwards  were  permitted 
to  return  to  New  York  and  report  what  they 
had  witnessed  to  the  British  commander-in- 
chief. 

The  body  of  the  condemned  was  placed  ir. 
the  rude  coffin,  carried  off  in  a  private  manner, 
and  buried  in  the  graye  that  had  been  prepared 
for  its  reception.  Such  was  the  death  of  a 
British  officer  detected  in  conspiracy  with  a 
miserable  American  traitor!  such  the  ignomi- 
nious end  of  a  British  spy .' 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  VICISSITCDES  OF  WAR — THE  COURSE  OP 

TECE  LOVE. 

The  policy  of  the  British  commander  ha-i( 
been  concentration  of  his  forces  in  order  to  de- 
feat Washington  at  a  single  blow  or  eng.ige- 
inent.  At  length  he  seemed  to  realize  that  his 
operations  would  prove  more  suci:essful  bv  a 
division  of  his  army,  and  making  demonstrations 
on  various  points  of  the  country  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  He  prosecuted  the  war,  according- 
ly, not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  his  head-quarters 
at  New  York,  but  iu  Virginia  and  several  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  troops  were  con- 
stantly sent  from  New  York  to  the  South,  until 
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the  forces  under  Lord  Comwallis  appeared  in 
sufficient  strength  to  make  a  final  demonstra- 
tion upon  all  the  strongholds  of  the  Americans 
in  that  direction. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  deemed  it  most 
advisable  to  remain  stationed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  with  the  view  to  defend  and  re- 
tain West  Point,  the  strongest  citadel  and  most 
important  post  in  the  country,  and  also  to  con- 
cert operations  with  our  French  ally  which 
should  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination. 
His  design  had  been,  from  first  to  last,  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  and  repossession  of  New 
York.  Intelligence,  however,  having  reached 
him  that  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
Count  de  Grasse,  had  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, he  was  induced  to  change  the  programme 
of  operations,  march  to  Virginia,  and  lay  siege 
to  the  post  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

This  expedition  Washington  determined  to 
command  in  person,  and,  having  concerted 
with  Count  Rochambeau,  the  French  fleet  on 
the  shores  of  Rhode  Island  was  suddenly  sent 
to  join  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  southern  waters. 
Washington  and  Rochambeau  thereupon  passed 
by  the  British  head-quarters  at  New  York,  and 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  by  the 
overland  route. 

Here  they  had  an  interview  with  Count 
de  Grasse,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Americans  and  French  should 
instantly  proceed  and  suddenly  attack  the 
British  army  at  Yorktown.  Tlie  plan  of  opera- 
tions proved  wise  and  Judicions,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
his  entire  army,  thus  closing  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Before  this  important  event  took  place,  how- 
ever, a  soldier  from  the  British  army  found 
opportunity  to  desert  and  reach  in  safety  the 
division  of  the  American  army  that  was  sta- 
tioned in  North  Carolina,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee.  This  deserter  was 
no  other  than  the  same  individual  who  had 
been  dispatched  by  Washington,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Major  Lee,  from  the  army  at 
Tappan  to  capture  the  traitor  who  had  fled 
from  West  Point  to  New  York. 

His  return  to  the  American  ranks  excited  no 
little  amazement  among  his  former  comrades, 
and  when  they  found  that  he  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  the  commanding  officer, 
and  learned  his  wondrous  story,  their  admira- 
tion of  his  heroism  and  good  conduct  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic 
manner. 

From  this  emissary's  report  of  himself,  and 


the  account  he  gave  of  his   mission  to  New 

York,  it  appeared  that  his  plans  for  the  seizure 
and  abduction  of  the  traitor  had  failed  through 
a  sudden  transfer  of  the  "American  Legion," 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  British  forces,  under  the 
command  of  the  American  traitor,  from  the  bar- 
racks in  New  York  to  the  transport  ships  that 
bore  them  promptly  to  the  shores  of  Virginia. 

This  transfer  had  been  made  on  the  very  day 
set  apart  by  the  sergeant  and  his  associates  for 
the  capture  and  surrender  of  the  traitor  to  the 
mercy  of  Washington.  Thus  several  weeks 
passed  away  before  he  was  able  to  effect  his 
escape  from  the  British  lines  and  report  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  his  mission  as  the  emis- 
sary of  Washington  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

General  Greene  promptly  complied  with  cer- 
tain promises  that  had  been  made  to  the  quon- 
dam deserter  by  the  American  commander-in- 
chief.  He  was  provided  with  money  and  a 
good  horse,  and  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Washington.  The  great  chieftain  received  him 
very  warmly,  and  treated  him  munificently. 
Not  only  this  ;  he  insisted  on  presenting  the 
faithful  soldier  with  his  honorable  discharge 
from  service,  lest,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  terminate  his  life  by  the  gibbet. 

The  honorably  discharged  soldier  returned 
to  his  place  in  Virginia,  and  hastened  to  the 
home  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged  him- 
self in  marriage  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  with  a  view  to  test  her  constancy  and 
claim  her  as  his  bride,  after  so  many  long  years 
engaged  in  the  strife  and  din  of  Revolution. 
He,  however,  could  obtain  no  information  of 
his  "lady-love,"  further  than  that  she  had 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
her  family  circle  soon  after  her  lover's  departure 
for  the  war,  and  had  never  been  heard  of 
thereafter.  Though  his  bosom  was  greatly 
pained  to  learn  these  tidings,  he  had  no  other 
resource  than  to  school  his  philosophy  against 
idle  regrets  and  the  changeful  events  of  human 
life.  Accordingly,  he  at  once  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  his  original  pursuit  as  an  agriculturist, 
set  about  improving  his  long  neglected  planta- 
tion, and  in  providing  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  his  aged  parents  while  they  should 
be  spared  to  him  on  earth. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

MTSTEETES  BEVEAIED — DENOUEMEKT. 

Several  months  passed  away,  during  which 
time  the  whilom  sergeant  and  honorably  dis- 
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charged  soldier  gave  bis  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Having  purchased  the  domain 
which  formerly  belonged  to  tlie  family  of  his 
betrothed,  and  nnited  it  to  his  own  goodly 
fields,  his  dominion  was  not  only  now  very 
ample,  but  speedily  yielded  the  abundance  of 
fruits  and  products  concomitant  of  industry  and 
the  skilful  tilling  of  a  genial  soil. 

At  length  there  came  intelligence  of  the  great 
battle  of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis  to  tlie  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  army  of  Americans  and  French.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  there  were  great  rejoicings 
everywhere  throughout  the  land  on  account  of 
this  signal  and  crowning  military  achievement, 
but  in  no  province  were  these  demonstrations 
of  gladness  more  enthusiastic  than  iu  Virginia. 
Our  hero  shared  in  the  general  joy,  and  sat  in 
the  porch  of  his  farmhouse,  at  the  close  of  his 
day's  labor,  recounting  to  his  aged  sire,  in  an 
animated  manner,  the  particulars  of  the  bril- 
liant triumph  of  Washington  over  the  formida- 
ble British  adversary. 

While  he  thus  recited  the  glorious  story,  a 
young  and  handsome  soldier  rode  up  the  lane 
leading  to  the  farmhouse  from  the  main  road, 
and  claimed  the  hospitality  of  the  patriotic 
yeoman  for  the  night. 

"Welcome!  heartily  welcome,  sir!  Never 
shall  it  be  said  that  I  turned  a  soldier  from  my 
home,  when  I  had  clapboard  to  my  roof  and 
com  in  my  granary.  Alight,  sir,  and  freely 
share  of  whatever  food  and  shelter  I  have  to 
extend." 

"  Thanks,  my  warmest  thanks,  my  generous 
sir.  Such  cordi.il  greeting  gives  me  abundant 
assurance  that  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your 
kindness,  and,  therefore,  with  the  greater  pleas- 
ure, will  I  avail  myself  of  your  gracious  hospi- 
tality for  the  evening,  sir." 

The  youthful  soldier  at  once  alighted,  when 
a  colored  servant  led  away  his  steed  to  the 
stable.  The  farmer  seized  the  hand  of  the 
stranger,  shook  it  warmly,  and  led  liim  in  from 
the  heavy  falling  dews  of  the  evening  to  a  large 
[room,  where  a  fire  h.ad  already  been  kindled 
land  cheerfully  blazed  in  the  capacious  chim- 
iney-place.  He  assisted  the  soldier  to  take  off  his 
lequipments,  placed  a  chair  for  him  near  the  fire, 
land  ordered  a  servant  to  quickly  spread  some 
supper  for  the  stranger  guest. 

These  attentions  being  completed,  the  farmer 
jnd  soldier  took  seats  near  each  other,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  all-engrossing  theme  of  the 
ficissitudes  of  war  and  the  great  victory  that 
aad  just  been  gained  by  the  American  arms  at 
Iforktowu. 


Suddenly  the  warm-hearted  host  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  Can  it  be  possible  !  Surely  I  am  not  mis- 
taken !  You  were  my  messmate — my  young 
Cornet  of  the  Legion  of  Major  Lee  1" 

"  Y'es,  sergeant !  I  am  that  same  youth  to 
whom  you  always  acted  so  like  a.  father  !  I  am 
too  glad  to  greet  you  again,  under  auspices  so 
favor.able  as  these.  I  knew  of  your  desertion  to 
the  British  ranks,  and  grievously  deplored  the 
circumstance  until  this  very  day,  while  on  my 
journey  hitherward,  I  accidentally  learned  the 
full  particulars  of  the  affair  of  your  wonderful 
adventures  ;  your  return  to  the  American  camp, 
and  your  honorable  discharge  by  the  great 
general  himself,  as  a  tribute  to  your  integrity 
in  keeping  and  fulfilling  so  admirably  "  The 
Chieftain's  Secret!"  Of  course,  I  knew  your 
generous  nature  sufficiently  well  to  hasten 
hither  and  claim  a  renewal  of  your  former 
sympathies  and  friendship. 

"  Y'es,  yes  ;  we  were  friends  together  till  that 
affair  rendered  our  separation  necessary.  A 
soldier's  duty  is  paramount  to  all  other  claims 
of  mere  personal  ties  especially.  We  are  still 
friends.  Y'ou  are  welcome  to  a  share  of  all  I 
possess  in  the  world.  Y'ea,  you  shall  tarry 
with  me,  and  we  will  continue  to  be  friends  and 
companions  forever  hereafter  I' 

"  Nay,  such  may  not  be.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  such  warmth  of  sentiment  and  regard.  What 
would  you  say,  were  you  to  learn  that  even  I 
have  taken  up  arms  against  Washington  and 
my  native  land?" 

"  You!  Were  you  a  deserter — a  base,  un- 
principled renegade  trfthe  cause  of  justice  and 
independence  ?  If  so,  no  shelter  shall  you 
have  !  Nor  a  crust  I  No,  no — I  mean  not  that ! 
Pardon  me,  sir ;  you  are  now  my  guest,  and  I 
shall' not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  bene.ith 
my  own  roof,  at  least.  Therefore,  were  you  the 
vilest  wretch  in  the  world,  I  would  give  you  of 
my  abundance  and  let  you  depart  in  peace." 

The  farmer's  fiery  temper  was  subdued  ;  but 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  though  he  had  pledged 
his  hospitality  to  the  young  soldier,  that  he  now 
viewed  the  stranger  with  deep  suspicion  if  not 
with  positive  abhorrence. 

"  Will  you  now  .allow  me,  my  good  friend,  on 
the  score  of  our  old  friendship,"  rejoined  the 
soldier,  "  to  explain  Iwic  I  came  to  be  arraigned 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy  against  my  native 
land  ?  I,  too,  had  a  secret  to  keep — a  vow  and 
a  duty  to  fulfil!" 

"  Ah  !  say  you  so  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  you 
were  not  the  poltroon  and  traitor  to  desert  your 
country's  cause  ?" 
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"Listen,  and  you  shall  know  all,  and  then 
be  the  better  enabled  to  determine  the  amount 
of  my  guilt  or  innocence." 

"Proceed." 

"  I  shall  make  a  long  story  as  short  as  possi- 
ble. You  know  that  dissatisfactions  were  be- 
coming quite  common  in  the  American  ranks. 
The  commander  of  West  Point  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  contagion  of  treason 
spreading ;  my  best  friend,  whom  I  revered  as  a 
father — even  yourself,  sergeant — was  the  next 
to  set  the  pernicious  example,  and  desert  from 
the  very  camp  of  Washington  himself." 

"  Nay — nay — I — I — "  choked  the  voice  of  the 
farmer. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  interrupted  the  young 
soldier;  "be  patient,  till  you  hear  all  that  I 
have  to  say.  When  the  dragoons  brought  back 
your  hor.se,  there  was  a  wild  cry  in  the  camp 
that  you  had  been  killed.  The  news  so  affected 
me,  that  I  was  deemed  unfit  for  duty,  and  dis- 
missed at  once  from  the  ranks.  I  resolved  to 
follow  your  fortune,  and  seek  you  out  among 
the  British  troops,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained 
an  interview  (through  permission  of  Washing- 
ton) with  the  British  spy  who  had  arranged 
the  treason  with  the  American  officer.  I  became 
one  of  his  body  servants,  saw  him  executed, 
and  assisted  in  conveying  his  clothing  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  by  means  of  a  passport  from 
Washington  himself." 

"Ah,  say  you  so  ?" 

"Even  as  I  say,  my  friend.  While  in  New 
York,  I  made  diligent  inquiry  concerning  your 
fate,  but,  obtaining  no  trace  of  you,  I  concluded 
that  you  were  dead.  Soon  after,  I  entered  the 
British  ranks,  not  with  the  view  of  fighting 
against  my  native  land,  but  to  find  the  means 
of  returning  to  my  home  in  Virginia.  The 
transports  were  soon  in  readiness,  the  troops 
landed  on  these  shores,  and  became  attached 
to  the  army  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  The 
battle  took  place,  Washington  triumphed,  and, 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  was  returned  to  the 
land  of  my  birth.  From  first  to  last,  I  cherished 
no  disloyalty  to  Washington  and  independence, 
and  would,  under  no  circumstances,  have  ever 
lifted  weapon  against  the  liberties  and  integrity 
of  the  American  people.  If  I  erred,  you,  my 
dear  sergeant,  are  to  blame !  Driven,  as  it 
were,  from  the  army,  a  friendless,  unfortunate 
youth,  to  whom  could  I  go  for  sympathy  and 
aid  but  to  yourself?  Yet  there  was  a  deeper 
motive  to  guide  my  actions.  I  have  but 
this  very  day  explained  everything  to  Wash- 
ington, and  this  document  will  show  that  he 


exonerates  me  from  all  censure,  and  yields  to 
me  the  fullest  forgiveness  of  my  only  misfor- 
tune— that  of  being  the  weak  and  erratic  hu- 
man being  that  I  am." 

"  Enough,  enough  !  I  have  it  all.  Washing- 
ton sent  you  to  New  York  to  obtain  tidings  of 
his  messenger — even  myself;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened we  never  met  I  Forgive  me,  my  dear 
sir,  my  unjust  suspicions  against  your  patriot- 
ism and  fidelity  to  the  land  of  your  birth. 
Welcome,  the  more  welcome  you  are  now  to 
my  heart  forever." 

The  generous  farmer  and  the  spirited  soldier 
were  clasped  in  an  ardent  embrace,  while  nei- 
tlier  could  arrest  for  some  moments  the  tears 
that  bubbled  spontaneously  from  their  eyes. 
They  finally  regained  their  composure,  and, 
after  supper,  renewed  their  conversation  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  when  they  bade  each 
other  good-night,  and  retired  to  rest. 

It  was  late  on  the  morning  following  when 
the  hospitable  farmer  entered  the  sleeping 
chamber  to  call  the  young  soldier  to  breakfast ; 
but  instead  of  greeting  the  cornet,  what  was 
the  sergeant's  astonishment  to  find  him  meta- 
morphosed into  a  young  and  beautiful  maiden, 
even  into  the  semblance  and  living  identity  of 
his  early  betrothed!  The  secret  of  the  young 
soldier's  only  crime  was  out ;  it  was  that  of 
being — a  woman  ! 

The  scene  that  ensued  may  be  imagined,  but 
not  adequately  described.  A  full  explanation 
took  place.  She  was  the  same  lady  that  he 
had  left  behind  when  he  went  to  enlist  under 
the  banner  of  the  great  captain  of  the  American 
army.  Her  parents  having  suddenly  deceased, 
and  being  now  the  only  surviving  member  of 
her  family,  she  sold  her  estates,  followed  her 
lover  to  the  camp,  enlisted,  and  fought  by  his 
side  until  the  news  of  his  desertion  and  escape 
from  his  pursuers  caused  the  illness  by  which 
her  sex  became  known  to  Washington,  who 
refused  to  allow  her  to  return  to  the  ranks,  but 
employed  her  as  his  emissary  to  New  York, 
where  she  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant 
'of  the  British  spy,  as  already  detailed. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  All  the 
cherished  sympathies  of  their  former  attach- 
ment as  lovers  were  revived,  the  old  vows  of 
fidelity  and  truth  were  renewed.  In  due  time 
they  were  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, and  long  and  blissful  was  their  union  ! 

Such  was  the  career  of  Arnold,  the  American 
traitor,  and  such  the  fate  of  Anuke,  the  British 
spy.  Such  a  soldier'*s  duty  and  a  iroman^s  devo- 
tion.    And  such  the  chieftain's  secket  1 
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THK  POWER  OF  THE  HUSBAND  OVER 
THE  WIFE.* 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is  tlie 
properly  question.  In  this  consider.ition.  in 
fact,  is  included  all  others,  for  nothing  denotes 
the  moral  subordinate  so  unmistakably  as 
pecuniary  dependence.  Not  to  possess  is  to  bo 
civilly  and  morally  dead ;  for  to  possess  is  to 
use,  to  give,  to  help,  to  act,  to  live  I  The 
questions  of  delicacy  and  dignity  are  found, 
then,  closely  connected  with  the  question  of 
money,  and  to  deliver  over  to  the  husband  the 
fortune  of  his  wife  is  to  condemn  her  to  a  mor.il 
minority  ;  it  is  to  make  him  absolute  master  of 
the  actions  and  almost  the  soul  of  his  com- 
panion. 

Rome  afforded  a  singular  example  of  feminine 
emancipation.  At  Rome  there  were  two  very 
different  kinds  of  marriages ;  the  first,  called 
by  sale,  delivered  the  wife,  body  and  fortune, 
into  the  power  of  the  husband ;  or,  if  she  were 
a  patrician,  a  religious  act  took  the  place  of 
the  sale,  but  without  at  all  changing  the  re- 
sult. The  young  patrician  girl  appeared  with 
her  betrothed  before  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter, 
accomp.inied  by  ten  witnesses  ;  her  be.iddress 
w.as  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  like  that  of  the 
vestal  virgins  ;  on  her  brow  was  sweet  marjo- 
r.im  and  a  crown  of  vervain  ;  a  purple  vail 
adorned  her  face,  a  girdle  of  lamb's  wool  con- 
Cued  her  tunic.  Then,  approaching  the  high 
priest,  she  received  from  his  hand  a  cake  of 
Hour,  w.ater,  and  salt,  which  she  divided  with 
her  husband.  After  this  form  of  communion, 
she  formed  one  with  him — that  is  to  say,  she 
became  absorbed  in  him ;  the  ownership  of 
lier  present,  the  right  to  her  future  possessions, 
the  management  of  her  income,  the  disposition 
of  her  re.il  estate,  the  power  even  over  her  own 
person,  all  passed  from  the  father  to  the  hus- 
band. She  was  in  his  hand,  according  to  the 
energetic  expression  of  the  Roman  law. 

But,  beside  these  kind  of  marriages,  there  was 
another  union,  much  more  in  harmony  with 
;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  family.  The  wife,  in- 
stead of  entering  her  husband's,  often  remained 
in  her  father's  family.  Hence  a  strange  result 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wife.  Her  independence 
I  as  a  wife  sprung  from  her  subjection  as  a 
daughter.  In  the  first  place,  while  her  father 
lived,  she  had  a  dowry  to  meet  her  household 
expenses.  Then,  her  father  being  dead,  her 
hereditary  fortune  enriched  her.  She  enjoyed 
and  alone  controlled  it ;  her  husband  h.id  no 


*  AbridiTcd   and   translated    from   the  French  of  Le- 
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right  either  to  its  use  or  management.  This 
latter  was  usually  intrusted  to  a,  slave,  who 
was  responsible  only  to  the  wife,  to  whom  he 
rendered  all  accounts,  and  to  whom  he  delivered 
the  proceeds  of  sales,  whether  of  cattle  or  grain. 
He  was  called  the  dotal  slave.  Possessing, 
thus,  an  independent  patrimony,  free  as  to  her 
fortune  and  the  management  of  it,  the  wife 
assumed  an  equal,  often,  indeed,  a  superior 
rank  in  the  household.  Sometimes  the  hus- 
b.ind,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money,  was  reduced 
to  concessions  which  compromised  the  marital 
power,  at  other  times  he  had  recourse  to  ruses 
and  corruptions  to  deceive  the  dotal  slave, 
which,  if  discovered,  lessened  his  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  his  wife — his  mistress  henceforth, 
both  by  his  necessities  and  his  expedit^its. 
Finally,  if  heavy  business  operations  compelled 
him  to  borrow,  lie  applied  to  his  wife,  she 
opened  her  purse  to  him,  but  only  for  usurious 
interest ;  moreover,  she  imagined  she  could 
purchase  by  these  conjugal  loans  the  right  to 
caprices  and  strange  whims,  and  sometimes 
even  worse  than  these. 

If  her  husband  complained,  she  armed  her- 
self with  her  loan  as  with  a  sword — no  longer 
a  wife,  but  a  creditor ;  and  the  dotal  slave, 
charged  with  pitiless  orders,  pressed  the  poor 
man,  who  could  only  hang  his  head  and  be 
silent. 

More  than  one  indignant  voice  was  raised 
against  this  state  of  things  ;  more  than  one 
Roman  cursed  the  fortune  he  h.id  sought  in 
marri.ige,  and  cried  with  comic  grief  .is  in  the 
"  Asinaria"  of  Plautus,  "  No  dowry  !  no  dowry ! 
women  with  dowries  swallow  you  up.  You  sell 
yourself  for  a  dowry." 

Cato,  the  censor,  attacked  with  bitter  sarcasm 
this  subjection  of  the  husband,  and  loudly  de- 
manded the  establishment  of  a  law  setting 
bounds  to  such  fortunes  and  their  consequent 
excesses.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Cato,  and  of  every 
other  obstacle,  the  material  independence  of 
the  wife  certainly  strengthened  ;  for  this  inde- 
pendence— in  its  abuse,  vicious  in  its  conse- 
quences—yet, rightly  used,  represented  one  of 
the  most  lawful  interests  of  the  wife — the  right 
of  decision  in  her  own  affairs,  and  the  possession 
of  her  own  property. 

The  barbarian  law,  and  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  adopted  neither  the  rigor  nor  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Rom.in  system.  The  wife  was 
neither  a  slave,  nor  was  she  altogether  free. 
She  was  a  minor,  a  protected  minor — a  ward. 
The  law  styled  the  husband  an  administr.itor  ; 
but  he  could  not  sell  the  property  of  his  wife 
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without  her  consent,  nor  even  without  that  of 
her  Dearest  relation. 

The  feudal  system  imparted  a  character  to 
woman  at  home,  hy  interesting  her  in  her  own 
property — to  recognize  a  fortune  in  her  hus- 
band, to  render  marriage  no  longer  the  union 
of  a  superior  and  au  inferior,  but  it  represented 
the  alliance  of  two  free  individuals  pursuing  a 
common  end  by  an  equal  intelligence.  A  widow 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  debts  of  her  dead 
husband  out  of  her  own  fortune  ;  or,  if  her 
poverty  made  that  impossible,  she  could  not 
marry  again  unless  the  second  husband  en- 
gaged to  discbarge  the  obligations  of  the  first. 
A  law  soon  followed,  which  absolved  the  widows 
from  this  obligation  of  paying  their  husbands' 
debts,  by  relinquishing  their  right  to  the  per- 
sonal property,  and  this  was  the  manner  of 
removing  it : — 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  widow  followed 
the  body  to  the  burial-place,  her  waist  bound 
with  a  girdle,  and  having  all  the  keys  of  the 
house  in  her  hand.  At  the  grave,  the  body 
having  been  lowered  into  it,  the  wife  unclasped 
her  girdle,  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
took  the  bunch  of  keys  and  threw  them  on  the 
grave.  Henceforth  there  were  no  more  debts 
in  common,  for  she  had  loosened  the  cord  with 
which  she  girt  herself  for  Labor,  and  had  thrown 
away  the  keys  that  guarded  the  furniture  of 
the  house.  This  ceremony  accomplished,  she 
returned  to  her  house,  from  whence  she  was 
permitted  by  the  law  to  take  as  a  gift  her  most 
beautifully  decorated  bed,  her  finest  dress,  and 
the  best  of  her  jewels,  or  at  least,  according  to 
circumstances,  her  ordinary  attire  during  the 
sickness  of  her  husband;  her  bed  as  it  was 
usually  furnished,  a  couch  for  a  servant  girl, 
and  in  addition,  because  she  would  hencefor- 
ward be  compelled  to  transact  lierown  business, 
a  small  palfrey  for  riding.  This  was  the  an- 
cient l.aw,  and,  until  very  lately,  the  husband 
could  sell  all  the  property  of  his  wife,  as  well 
as  the  furniture  of  the  house,  even  though  she 
herself  had  earned  this  furniture  even  by  her 
own  industry,  and  when  the  house  was  empty 
the  husband  abandoned  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
industry  of  his  wife  had  refurnished  it,  he  re- 
turned and  sold  it  anew. 

The  half  of  all  family  quarrels  originate  in 
money  matters.  Let  the  husband  be  a  gambler, 
or  speculator,  or  even  only  a  spendthrift,  and 
his  wife  shall  see  the  goods  which  compose  all 
their  wealth  scattered  in  mad  waste.  She  even 
foresees,  perhaps,  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and 
can  do  nothing  for  herself  or  her  family.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  she  has  not  even  seen  the  im- 


pending misery,  and  she  has  first  learned  it  on 
the  day  when  she  finds  the  very  house  she  in- 
herits, is  entered  by  strangers  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  law.  All  sensible  people  must 
agree  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  joint  property 
should  be  under  the  control  of  a  single  mana- 
ger. But  why  is  it  to  be  subject  to  no  restric- 
tion? Why  cannot  two  persons  in  marrying, 
who  may  each  bring  a  dowry,  unite,  and  again 
divide  them  into  three  parts  I  The  first  should 
form  the  personal  property  of  the  husband,  the 
second  of  the  wife,  and  the  third  should  com- 
pose the  estate  in  common. 

Since  the  government  of  the  family  is  the 
true  woman's  realm,  it  is  just  that  she  should 
be  queen  it  it.  Now,  putting  what  can  hardly 
be  called  au  extreme  case.  Over  whom  does 
she  reign  with  any  individual  power  ?  Over 
the  children  the  father  alone  exercises  parental 
authority  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Over  the 
husband  ?  The  husband  alone  is  sole  master 
of  the  household.  Over  herself?  No.  The 
wife  owes  obedience  to  her  husband.  Over  the 
servants  ?  The  master  of  the  house  can  dismiss 
or  engage  them  as  he  pleases.  Over  the  real 
estate  ?  The  wife  cannot  even  touch  it.  Over 
tlie  personal  property  ?  Her  own,  unless  by  ar- 
rangement previous  to  marriage,  does  not  even 
belong  to  her.  Now,  what  is  a  wife  who  is 
without  control  over  her  husband,  children, 
servants,  furniture  or  estates  ?  Yet  women 
have  a  much  pleasanter  life,  even  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  than  they  had  in  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine,  who,  in  his  "Confessions,"  relates, 
"  My  mother  blindly  obeyed  her  husband  ;  so 
that  when  women  came  to  her  whose  husbands 
were  much  less  passionate  than  her  own,  but 
who  yet  bare  on  their  faces  the  marks  of  mari- 
tal wrath.  Toy  mother  would  say  to  them — '  It 
is  your  own  fault ;  lay  the  blame  on  your  own 
tongues  ;  it  does  not  become  servants  to  hold 
up  their  heads  before  their  masters  ;  this 
would  never  have  happened  if,  when  your 
marriage  contract  was  read  to  you,  you  hail 
observed  that  you  submitted  to  a  bond  of  ser- 
vitude.' " 


No  man  is  perfect.  The  ideal  man  is  the 
whole  Christian  brotherhood.  That  alone  pre- 
sents God's  idea  in  the  creation  of  man. 

WuEx  flowers  are  full  of  heaven-descended 
dews,  they  always  hang  their  heads  ;  but  men 
hold  theirs  higher  the  more  they  receive,  get- 
ting proud  as  they  get  full. 

Love  is  an  admiration  which  never  wearies. 


ACTING   CHARADE. —MANAGER. 


BT    6.     A.NNIH    fKOST. 


Cliaracters. 

Miss  Ssdbbem,  a  school-teacher. 

Grace  Lewis,  aiiej  18. 

Lola  Holman,  a(ied  18. 

Anna  Lee,  aged  11. 

Charley  Moouuead. 

Mary  Cakkoll,  aijed  12. 

JcLiA  Jones,  aged  7. 

Miriam  Willis,  aged  14. 

Jenny  Smitu,  aged  18. 

Policeman. 

Mr.  Starcm,  a  theatrical  manager. 

Mr.  Drawem,  an  actor. 

Mr.  Voxpoppli,  as  Jonathan  Clodhopper. 

Miss  Uavebowkwat,  a  great  tragic  actress. 

This  charade  is  intended  for  a  whole  evening's 

performance,  as    the  last  scene  will  admit  of 

immense  variety.     lu  a  good  company  of  per- 

j  formers  scenes  maybe  acted  before  the  manager, 

j  and  specimens  of  every  nation  and  grade  given. 

'.  From  Othello's  suicide  to  the  low  comedian  as 

'  an  Irishman  ;  from  Lady  Macbeth  to  Betty  in 

the   House-dog,  the  dramatic  library  may  be 

ransacked  to  give  variety  to  the  scene,  while 

the  conversation  amongst  quick-witted  people 

may  be  made  very  amusing.    The  scene  written 

will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

man- 
Scene  1. — A  schoolroom.  A  large  closet,  closed, 
in  the  background,  Jacing  the  audience.  A  table, 
centre  of  left  side,  covered  with  boohs,  papers, 
globes,  inkstand,  and  slates.  Miss  Snubbem 
seated  at  table,  looking  over  a  copy-book.  Mary 
'  C i.s.B.0l,h  stamk  beside  her.  Scattered  about  the 
room  on  benches  are  Grace  Lewis,  Lola  Hol- 
man. Anna  Lee,  Jdlia  Jones,  Miriam  Willis, 
and  as  many  young  ladies  and  little  girls  a.i  the 
strength  of  the  company  will  permit.  CuAliLEY 
MooREUEAD  hidden  in  the  closet. 

,  3Iiss  Snubbem.  This  copy,  Miss  Carroll,  is  as 
■  bad  as  a  copy  possibly  can  be.  All  the  lines 
;  are  crooked,  and  all  the  letters  are  badly  formed. 
!  You  will  go  to  your  room  after  recess,  and  re- 
,  write  the  whole  of  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
J  any  scholar  so  disgrace  her  teacher,  I  cannot 
even  read  it !     "  Man  miss" — 

Mary  (crying).  Many  miss  fortune's  road  by 
want  of  humility. 

Miss  Snubbejn.  And  pray  where  are  the  y's 
on  many  ? 

Mary.   I  can't  make  'em. 
Miss  Snubbem.  You  will  make  them,  or  I  '11 
know  the  reason  why. 


Mary  (laughing).  Kc — he — . 

Miss  Snubbem.  What  do  you  mean  by  laugh- 
ing when  I  spe.ak  ? 

Mary  (suddenly  grave).  I  beg  pardon.  1 
thought  you  wanted  to  be  funny. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Go  to  your  seat,  Miss,  and  re- 
write that  copy. 

(Mary  courtesies  and  goes  to  a  seat.  Alt  sit 
quiet,  while  3fiss  Snubbem  takes  up  another  copy- 
book. As  soon  as  she  bends  over  it,  all  the  girls 
begin  to  move.  Some  exchange  twtes,  some  bite 
apples,  some  show  caricatures  on  their  slates, 
some  yawn,  and  Grace,  who  is  seated  next  the 
closet,  opens  it  a  little  and  tosses  in  a  big  apple  ;  a 
hand  is  put  out  with  a  note,  which  she  takes  and 
reads,  watching  Miss  Snubbem.)  , 

Miss  Snubbem  (suddenly  looking  up).  Julia 
Jones  I     (All  sit  erect  and  still,  absorbed  in  study. ) 

.hlia.  Yes  'm. 

.1/i'.«s  Snubbem.  Spell  Anthropology  I 

.fulia.  An-throw — . 

Miss  Snubbem.  Get  the  dictionary  and  study 
that  word. 

Julia.  Y'^es  'm. 

2fiss  Snubbem.  We  have  some  moments  be- 
fore recess.  I  will  call  a  class  for  moral  obser- 
vations. Miss  Lewis,  Miss  Holman,  Miss  Lee. 
Miss  Smith.  (All  called  rise  and  stand  up  be/on 
the  table.) 

Miss  Snubbem.  Our  subject  to-day  will  be — 
Man. 

All  four.  Man! 

Miss  Snubbem.  Miss  Smith,  you  will  give  the 
definition  of  the  word. 

•Fenny.  M-a-n,  Man  ;  a-a-an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  young  ladies. 

Miss  Snubbem.  What !  You  dreadful  girl '. 
Oh,  I  am  shocked  beyond  expression  I  Miss 
Holman,  define  Man. 

Lola.  M-a-n,  Man,  an  animal — an-animal. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Very  good  ;  go  on.  What  is 
an  animal  ? 

Lola.  A  beast. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Very  good.  Man,  an  animal, 
consequently  a  beast.  Miss  Lee,  give  us  a  more 
complete  definition  of  Man. 

Anna.  M-a-n,  Man  ;  something  to  fall  in  love 
with. 

Miss  Snubbem.  What ! 

Anna.  After  we  leave  school  of  course. 
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Grace  (^aside).  I've  been  and  gone  and  done 
it  already,  as  Charley  says.     I  '11  deflue  him. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Miss  Lewis,  let  us  hear  your 
definition. 

Grace.  M-a-n,  Man.  Johnson  says,  not  a 
woman.  So  we  may  suppose  that  everything 
that  is  not  a  woman  is  a  man,  which  certainly 
makes  a  great  variety  in  the  species.  My  defi- 
nition is — a  tall,  erect  animal,  who  wears  a  suit 
of  white  linen  in  summer  and  black  broadcloth 
in  winter,  has  dear  little  patent-leather  boots, 
kid  gloves,  the  loveliest  waistcoats,  and  has 
the  most  bewitching  black  moustache  and  large 
soft  brown  eyes,  a  voice  like  music,  and  oh  such 
an  altogether  (rolls  up  her  eyes  as  if  icords  failed 
her). 

31iss  Snubbem  (who  has  been  gradually  getting 
more  indignant  and  surprised) .  Do  I  hear  rightly  ? 
Dare  I  trust  my  ears  ?  Where,  where,  you 
brazen-faced  girl,  did  you  get  such  ideas  ? 

Grace  (meek-ly).  I  met  one  of  them  in  the 
street  last  Sunday. 

Miss  Snubbem.  And  how  dared  you  look  at 
him? 

Grace.  He — he  looked  at  me  first ! 

Charley  (peeping  out  of  closet,  but  seen  only  by 
Grace).  I  '11  wring  his  neck  I 

Grace  (aside).  Don't  !  It 's  wicked  to  com- 
mit suicide. 

Miss  Snubbem.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
moral  observations.  Miss  Smith,  you  will  com- 
mence. 

.Tenny.  Man  is  a  reasoning  biped,  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  his  being  the  most  un- 
reasonable being  created. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Very  well.     Now,  Miss  Lee. 

Anna.  Genus  Homo.  Genius  semi-occasion- 
ally.  Species  varied,  more  acceptable  when 
the  species  is  well  provided  with  specie. 

3/iss  Snubbem  (seriously).  Is  that  meant  for  a 
joke? 

Anna  (humbly).  Yes  'm. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Young  ladies,  yon  may  take 
ten  seconds  to  laugh  at  Miss  Lee's  joke.  Now, 
remember,  ladies,  never  laugh  loudly  ;  a  quiet 
laugh,  never  degenerating  into  a  titter,  is  all 
that  is  allowable  in  polite  society.  Now,  one 
(all  laugh),  two,  three,  four,  five,  sis,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten  (all  stop).     Very  well. 

Anna  (aside).  It  will  teach  me  never  to  make 
another  joke. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Miss  Holman,  give  me  your 
opinion  of  man. 

Lola.  0  Miss  Snubbem,  men  are  such  pests. 

Miss  Snubbem.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Lola.  Ma  is  all  the  time  telling  pa  so  I 

Miss  Snubbem.  Now,  Miss  Lewis. 


Grace  (in  an  injured  tone).    Where  can  /  get 
an  opinion  ?     You  always  give  us  a  chance  to     '• 
study  for  the  moral  observations,  and  here  you     ! 
pounce  right  down  on  us  with  a  man,  and  then 
scold  if  we  look  at  one  to  see  what  the  critter  's 
like. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Don't  be  vulgar.  Miss  Lewis. 

Grace.  You  invite  one  here  for  a  week,  and 
I  '11  study  him  up.  I  '11  be  bound  you  '11  get 
one  opinion. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Your  language.  Miss  Lewis,  is 
as  intolerable  as  your  sentiments.  (Sarcusti- 
calty).  Perhaps  you  could  suggest  a  guest  for 
your  studies. 

Grace  (blushing).  I — don't — know — but — I — 
can. 

3Iiss  Snubbem.  What  ? 

Grace.  Oh  I  only  meant  pa.  (Aside).  Of 
course. 

(  Clocl:  strikes  twelve.  All  the  scholars  drop  a 
courtesy  and  go  out.     Grace  lingers. ) 

Miss  Snubbem.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  my  par- 
don. Miss  Lewis  ? 

Grace  (aside).  Old  she  dragon  !  (Aloud). 
Yes  'm. 

Miss  Snubbem.  It  is  granted.    Go  down  stairs. 

(Ejit  Grace.) 

Miss  Snubbem.  Dear,  dear  !  What  a  terrible 
state  of  mind  those  poor  young  things  have  got 
into  I  I  must  take  them  to  hear  our  talented 
Miss  Snow  lecture  upon  Woman's  Rights.  In 
the  meantime,  let  me  find  some  quotations  for 
them  to  study.  (  Opens  clnset.  Charley,  crouched 
on  the  floor,  under  a  pile  of  shawls  and  cloalcs, 
escapes  her  observation  as  she  reaches  up  to  take  a 
book  off  of  shelf.) 

Enter  Grace,  softly,  unperceived  by  3Iiss 
Snubbem. 
Grace.  Poor  Charley  I  he  must  be  nearly 
smothered.  But  there  was  no  other  way  to 
hide  him,  when  the  clock  struck  nine  so  ri- 
diculously soon  this  morning  (sees  Miss  Smih- 
bem).  Gracious,  she 's  here  yet.  And  got  the 
closet  open !  Oh,  if  she  should  look  down,  or 
Charley  move  I 

Miss  Smdibem  (opens  a  book,  that  she  holds  so  as   Hi 
to  conceal  Charley  from    herself).    Here   I  can 
find  something  for  these  poor  children.    (Heads 
aloud). 

"There  is  no  trust, 
Ko  fuith,  no  honesty  in  men." 

Ah,  Shakspeare  knew,  though  he  was  a  man. 
(Turns  the  leaves.) 

(Grace  creeps  softly  behind  her,  and  stooping 
doion  peeps  round  her  skirts  into  the  closet.) 

Grace  (softly).  Charley  1 
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I  Charley  {looking  out).  Take  care,  Grace,  sho 's 
swfal  near  I 

Grace.  Did  you  get  the  apple  f 
'    Charhy.  Yes,  that 's  the  seventh  to-day. 

Js/iss  Snabbem  {readiiiy).  "A  man  of  an  un- 
bounded stomach" — hm — hm. 

Grace.  I  must  go. 

Charley.  Don't,  she  's  absorbed,  and  it 's  aw- 
ful lonely  for  a  fellow  here. 
'    ^^lisSnubbem{readiny).  Tuppersays:   "Man, 
{thou  hast  a  social  spirit." 

Grace.  Can  you  creep  out,  Charley? 

^fiss  Snubbem  (contemptuously).  Let  him  not 
dare  to  cross  my  path  I  What 's  all  this  ?  Oh, 
I  see.     Romeo  and  Juliet. 

;  Grace.  I  think  you  could  manage  it,  Charley. 
:  Charley.  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  spot  where 
yon  are,  dearest  I 

Miss  Snubbem.  Ha!  Emerson  has  a  good  defi- 
;nition. 
I     Grace.  Come  try,  Charley. 

Miss  Snubbem. 

**  Man  croacfaes  and  blnshes, 
i  Absconds  and  conceals, 

i  He  creepeth  and  peepetb, 

•  He  patters  and  steals." 

I  Charley.  I  wonder  if  the  old  lady  intends  to 
ibe  personal. 

I  (Miss  Snubbem  puts  up  the  booh.  Grace  darts 
bach  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  Charley  crouches 
under  the  cloaks,  ^liss  Snubbem  looks  down  and 
discovers  the  pile  of  cloaks. ) 

Miss  Snubbem,  What  does  this  mean  r  Who 
tossed  all  these  cloaks  and  shawls  down  here  ? 

Grace  (aside).  Oh,  if  she  should  discover 
Charley  ?    What  can  I  do  ? 

Miss  Snubbem  (taking  up  a  cloak) .  This  belongs 
to  Miss  Jones.  Miss  Jones  will  get  a  black 
mark. 

t     Grace.  Miss  Snubbem,  if  you  please — (aside) 
:how  can  I  get  her  out  of  the  room? 
I     Miss  Snubbem  (taking  up  a  shawl).  Well,  Miss 
ILewis.     This  is  Miss  Holman's  shawl. 
]     Grace.  Let  me  pick  those  up,  Miss  Snubbem. 
(Aside),  Charley  can't  squeeze  up  a  bit  more. 

Miss  Snubbem  (taking  up  a  hood).  This  hood 
(belongs  to  you,  Miss  Lewis.     You  will  take  a 

rark  for  untidiness. 
Grace    (aside).  Oh,  she  has   uncovered  his 
Iblessed  boots.     (Screams.) 

ifiss  Snubbem.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Grace,  Oh,  oh,  oh  I     (Rushes  to  the  uindow.) 
Miss  Snubbem  (^following  her).  What  does  thia 
mean,  Miss  Lewis  ? 

Grace  (pointing  out).  Look!  See  there! 
(Miss  Snubbem  looks  intently.) 

Grace  (aside  to  Charley).  Run  while  you  have 


a  chance.  (Aloud).  Oh,  seel  Oh,  look! 
(Exit  Charley.) 

Miss  Snubbem.  I  see  nothing.  This  is  most 
extraordinary  conduct  I  (Enter  all  the  yirh, 
screaming.)  Are  you  all  mad  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  there  's  a  man  in  the  house  ! 

Lola.  He  ran  down  stairs. 

Grace.  I  knew  it.  (Aside).  I  must  get  her 
away  from  the  window.  He  's  down  there, 
waiting  to  run  out. 

Lota  (going  to  window).  He  must  be  down 
there. 

Grace,  Oh,  my  head  I  Oh,  oh  !  (  Writhes  as 
if  in  pain,) 

Miss  Snubbem  (going  to  her).  Miss  Lewis,  I 
really  believe  you  are  deranged.  (Grace faint.i 
in  Miss  Snubbe/n's  arms.)  [  Curtain  falls. 

AGE- 

ScENK  2. — Scene  same  as  first,     jlliss  Snubbem 
alone  in  the  school-room. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Here  's  a  very  pretty  state  of 
things,  indeed !  Miss  Lewis  is  evidently  de- 
ranged, or  in  love.  In  love !  Preposterous 
idea !  Yet  how  else  account  for  her  strange 
conduct  ?  She  writes  up  a  quire  of  note-paper 
in  a  day,  and  constantly  eludes  my  endeavors 
to  discover  where  she  sends  the  epistles.  Girls 
of  her  age  are  the  greatest  of  trials.  I  heartily 
wish  she  would  go  home,  for  her  romance  is 
affecting  the  whole  school.  I  asked  Miss  Jones 
this  morning  what  was  woman's  highest  des- 
tiny, and  she  demurely  answered — Getting 
married.  And  little  Mary  Carroll,  when  asked 
in  the  Natural  History  class  what  animal  would 
be  most  useful  on  a  desert  island,  said — A  man. 
What  are  we  all  coming  to  ! 

Er)ter  Charlet  Mookehead. 

Cliarley  (aside).  Here's  a  pretty  go!  The 
old  she  dragon  1  Now,  Charley,  call  all  your 
impudence  to  aid  you.         • 

Miss  .Snubbem.  Well,  young  man,  do  you 
wish  to  see  me  ? 

Charley.  Do  I  address  the  inexorable  Minerva 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Miss  Snubbem  ? 

Miss  Snubbem  (aside).  He 's  very  handsome. 
(Aloud).  I  am  Amanda  Matilda  Snubbem. 

Charley.  I  have  ventured  to  call,  uninvited, 
perhaps  unwelcome,  to  pay  my  homage  to  the 
star  of  Peddletown. 

Miss  Snubbem.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

Charley.  It  can  be  no  new  thing  to  Miss 
Snubbem  to  have  laid  at  her  feet  the  devotion 
of  the  humble  admirers  of  her  genius.  Who 
that  has  seen  her  in  her  stately  dignity  amongst 
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the  fair  buds  whom  she  develops  to  full  intel- 
lectual beauty,  but  owns  the  superiority  of  the 
rich  blossom  to  which  they  strive  in  vain  to 
attain !  (Aside).  Old  maids  of  her  age  will 
swallow  anything. 

Miss  Snulhem.  Your  address,  sir,  is  most 
extraordinary.  May  I  ask  the  cause  of  this 
visit  ? 

Charley.  If  I  have  been  misunderstood,  I  will 
take  my  leave.     (  Tunis  to  depart. ) 

Miss  Snubbem.  Stay.  Do — do  you  mean  that 
you — you  admire  me  ? 

Clxarley  (aside).  She  '11  hold  her  own  in  com- 
ing to  the  point.     (Aloud).  Can  you  doubt  it  ? 

Lola  (calling  outside).  Miss  Snubbem  I  Miss 
Snubbem  I 

Jiiss  Snubbem  (aside).  She  must  not  enter! 
(Aloud).     I  will  return.  ijExit  liastili/. 

Ckarlei/.  Thank  you  for  nothing  ;  I  had  much 
rather  have  you  stay  away.  Where  can  I  hide  ? 
( Tnes  the  closet  door. )  Lockedl  I  hate  get- 
ting under  the  table,  but  there  is  no  other 
place.     (Creeps  under  the  table.) 

Enter  Miss  Snceeem. 

Miss  Snubbem.  Now,  young  gentleman — why, 
he  's  gone  I  Wag  I  too  stern  ?  Has  he  left  in 
despair?  Poor  boy  !  I  always  knew  that  some 
time  I  should  be  appreciated,  and  surely  it  is 
time  now,  if  ever.  When  a  woman  owns  to 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  knows  that  she 
is  curtailing  every  year  over  a  third,  she  begins 
to  get  rather  tired  of  waiting  for  her  affinity. 
Deary  me  !  I  wonder  if  he  will  come  back. 
He  is  young,  to  be  sure,  but  I  've  got  age  enough 
for  two.  [  Goes  out  pensively. 

Charley  (peeping  out).  Has  she  gone  ?  Where 
is  Grace  ?  She  told  me  that  it  was  a  holiday, 
and  almost  all  the  girls  would  go  home.  Surely 
she  is  here.  Some  one  is  coming.  (  Conceals 
himself.) 

^ter  Gkace. 

Grace.  I  thought  Miss  Snubbem  never  would 
go!  Where  is  Charley?  I  surely  saw  him  come 
.in  here. 

Charley  (creeping  out).  I  am  here,  Gracie, 
and,  as  I  stated  in  my  note,  I  have  something 
important  to  say  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  now  a  free  man. 

Grace.  Why,  I  never  knew  you  were  any- 
thing else. 

Cliarley.  I  mean  that  to-day  I  am  twenty-one. 

Grace.  Mercy  on  me  !  As  Lola  says,  "  There 
is  a  man  in  the  house."  So  you  are  of  age  to- 
day.    Well,  I  congratulate  you. 

Charley.   I  am  about  to  leave  this  place, 


Gracie,  to  give  my  talents  scope  in  some  larger 
field.     I  am,  as  you  well  know,  poor. 
Grace. 

"And  when  lie  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
It  was  all  the  estate  he  had." 

Cliarley.  I  am  tired  of  a  lawyer's  office,  and 
mean  to  start  as  a  poet  or  actor.  I  have  not 
quite  decided  which. 

Grace.  Oh,  an  actor,  by  all  means  !  Yon 
will  look  charming  in  some  of  those  lovely 
dresses.  As  a  cavalier  or  an  officer  I  am  sure  I 
should  fall  in  love  with  you. 

Charley.  I  thought  you  had  done  that. 

Grace.  Did  you  ?  That  shows  how  apt  one 
is  to  be  mistaken.     When  do  you  go  ? 

Charley.  To-morrow. 

Grace  (half  crying) .  Oh  no  !  Wait  till  vaca- 
tion. 

Charley  (aside).  She  little  knows  that  I  am 
living  on  the  melancholy  remains  of  my  last  dol- 
lar. (Aloud).  Circumstances  over  which  I  have 
no  control  prevent  me.  But  I  trust  I  shall  not 
leave  Peddletown  alone.     She  whom  I  love — 

Grace.  You  wretch,  you  always  declared  you 
loved  me  only. 

Charley.  And  now  I  swear  it.  Your  father 
will,  I  am  sure,  never  consent  to  our  marriage, 
yet  once  you  are  my  own,  his  heart  may  soften. 
(Aside).  And  his  purse-strings  loosen. 

Grace.  An  elopement !     Oh,  delicious  ! 

Charley.  We  are  now  both  of  age,  so  the 
marriage  must  be  legal.  Say,  darling  Grace, 
that  you  consent. 

Grace  (earnestly).  On  one  condition. 

Charley.  Name  it. 

Grace.  A  ladder  of  ropes.  I  have  always 
fancied  myself  eloping  on  a  ladder  of  ropes. 

Charley.  At  midnight,  then  ! 

Grace.  To-night  ? 

Charley.  Why  delay  f 

Miss  Snubbe7n  (behind  the  scenes).  Miss  Lewi? ! 

Grace.  Hide  quick!  You  are  too  late.  Stoop, 
I  '11  hide  you.  (  Charley  stoops  and  Grace  holds 
out  her  sJciy'ts  to  hide  him.) 

Enter  Miss  Skubbem. 

Grace  (as  if  reciting).  Calypso  ne  pouver  se 
consoler. 

3Iiss  Snubbem.  What  are  you  hiding  ? 

Grace  (getting  round  so  as  to  be  between  Miss 
Snubbem  and  the  door,  facing  the  former).  No- 
thing, ma'am.  (  Charley  creeps  out,  Grace  keep- 
ing him  concealed.) 

Miss  Snubbem.  Nothing  !  Then  turn  round. 
(Grace  drops  her  skirts,  and  spins  round  two  or 
three  titnes,  then  runs  off,  laughing.) 

[Curtain  falls. 
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I  ERR. 

iCE!n!  3. — Same  as  be/ore ;  the  tiage  darkened, 
tauter  Gkacb,  in  a  ualk-imj-dress,  carrying  a 
candle.     Lola  is  with  her. 

Grace.  Is  it  midDight,  Lola  ? 
'  Lola.  Yes,  ain't  you  scared  f 
'  Grace.    Scared  !     Why,    my  own   lovo   will 
oon  be  here.     By  the  way,  Lola,  there  is  a 
iu  the  last  pair  of  stockings  from  the 
.  and  they  are  in  Miss  Snnbbem's  room. 

Lvla.  Gr.icie,  why  don't  you  write  home  and 
et  permission  to  be  married  in  a  respectable 
Tay  ?  I  think  eloping  's  a  bother,  and  it 's  hor- 
id  cold  here.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  it 's 
iglit. 

Grace.  Can  I  err  when  I  fly  to  him  I  love  ? 
I  Lola.  Well,  I  think  so.     I  know  my  pa  would 
eel  real  bad  if  I  ran  away  from  him. 

Charlci/  (outside,  under  the  innrfoir).  Gracie  ! 

Grace  (going  to  window  and  opening  it).  Hash ! 
I  am  here. 

'  Charley  (still  outside).  I  couldn't  get  a  ladder 
jf  ropes. 
I  Lola  (singing  sofily). 

"Whea  a  lady  elopes 
I  Down  a  ladder  of  ropes, 

I  She  may  go  to  Hong  Koog  for  me. 

She  may  go  I  She  may  go ! 
She  may  go  to  Hong  Kong  for  me." 

Crare.  0  Charley,  that's  real  mean  of  you. 

don't  care  about  going,  then. 

Charley  (appearing  at  window,  as  if  climbing). 
fou  '11  have  to  come  down  to  the  door.     I  have 

carriage  at  the  comer,  and  there's  a  train 
lasses   through  here  at  one  o'clock.     (Jumps 

r'o  the  room.) 
Lola.  I  have  just  been  trying  to  persuade 
racie  not  to  go.  Surely  she  errs  in  leaving 
ae  school  where  her  parents  have  placed  her, 
hd  yon  are  by  no  means  sure  of  not  gaining 
Br  parents'  consent  to  your  marriage. 

Charley  (dramatically).  Who  listens  to  cold, 
fllculating  reason  when  Love  stands  at  the 
tonal  whispering  hope  and  joy  ?  Come,  Gracie ! 
'  Miss  Snubbem  (outside).  Murder  !  Thieves  ! 
inrder  !  Somebody 's  iu  the  house.  (Exeunt 
iTiarlcy  and  Grace.) 

Lola.  Here  's  a  pretty  predicament.  (Blows 
It  the  candle.) 

Miss   Snubbem.    I   heard   voices !      Murder ! 

urder !     Where  are  you  all  ? 

Enter  Miss  SycBBEM. 
Miss  Snubbem,  Here  's  a  window  open. 

Enter  JtjLiA  and  Miss  Smith. 
Julia.  What  is  the  matter  ? 


ifiss  Snubbem.  Bring  a  light,  somebody  I 
Thieves !  Murder !  (.1//  the  girls Jiock  in.  Lola, 
striking  a  match,  lights  the  candle.) 

All.  Oh,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Oh,  I  'm  so 
frightened.     (  Tlicy  all  crowd  together.) 

Miss  Snubbem.  There 's  thieves  in  the  house. 
(Knocking  at  the  door.) 

Enter  a  Policema.n. 

Policeman.  Seeing  yonr  front  door  standing 
open,  madam,  I  stepped  in  to  see  if  you  were 
aware  of  the  fact.  (Some  of  the  girls  faint,  some 
scream,  and  run  about  making  an  awful  confusion.) 

Miss  Snubbem.  0  officer,  search  the  house  I 
Oh,  there 's  a  thief  here,  1  'm  sure  1  Oh  1 
(Faints  in  the  policeman's  arms.) 

Policeman.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Here,  some  of 
you  girls  come  hold  the  old  lady. 

Miss  Snubbem  (springing  up).  Old,  sir  !  How 
dare  you  I  I  shall  report  you  at  the  station  to- 
morrow.    Old ! 

Lola.  Shall  the  gentleman  look  for  the  thief? 

Miss  .Snubbem.  Oh,  I  forgot  the  thief !  Come, 
we  will  all  go  together.  (Tliey  all  go  out,  the 
policeman  leading.)  [^Curtain  falls, 

MANAGER. 

ScEXE  4. — A  manager's  room.  The  large  table 
in  centre  is  covered  with  books,  plays,  piles  of 
manuscript,  opened  letters,  writing  materials, 
and  scraps  of  theatrical  properties.  In  the  waste 
paper  basket  is  a  pistol,  a  purse,  and  a  poodle 
dog.  Every  chair  is  covered  with  cloaks,  masks, 
and  other  articles,  and  the  furniture  is  a  mixture 
of  old  chairs  that  have  been  thrones  and  sofas 
past  being  elective.  Hoxes  are  piled  iip,  with 
lamps,  and  in  fact  any  odds  and  ends  to  make  an 
effective  mess  that  the  house  will  furnish.  On 
the  walls  hang  old  play  bills,  and  pictures  of 
actors  and  actresses  in  costume.  Mr.  Stakcm 
discovered  seated,  reading  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Starum  (reading) .  ' '  Call  at  the  manager's 
office  between  ten  and  one."  So,  this  is  my 
advertisement  for  new  performers.  All  the  old 
ones  have  struck  for  wages,  except  some  four  or 
five  who  know  that  nobody  else  will  engage 
them.  I  will  never  employ  them  again,  so  here 
goes  for  new  talent.  All  are  invited  to  call  and 
give  a  specimen  of  their  powers.*  Ha!  this  is 
really  almost  an  inspiration  ;  for,  should  they 
fail  in  standard  drama,  I  can  give  an  impromptu 
performance,  with  full  liberty  to  each  novice  to 


*  In  this  scene  mnch  most  depend  npon  the  company 
performing  the  charade.  It  can  bo  shortened  or  length- 
ened to  flu  almost  a  whole  evening.  Each  actor  or 
actress  can  give  specimens  of  their  own  individual 
talent,  so  that  really  good  elocutionists  can  give  pleas- 
ure, though  generally  the  broader  the  burlesque,  or  the 
greater  the  variety  in  the  selections  made,  the  better. 
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act  the  part   that    suits   Mm   best.     (Knock.) 
Who  is  there  ?     Come  in  ! 

Enter  Mk.  Dkawem  as  Mephistopholes,  Macbeih, 
Charles  the  First,  or  in  any  other  fancy  costume 
which  he  can  heg  or  borrow. 

Mr.  Drawem.  The  placards  look  beautiful, 
sir. 

Mr.  Starum.  Ha,  Drawem,  we  shall  weather 
this  storm,  and  rise  on  tiie  iviugs  of  native 
talent,  developing  genius  to  the  topmost  round 
of  the  ladder  of  popularity. 

Drawem  (in  a  loud  aside).  What  a  mind! 
(Knock.)  Come  in. 

Enter  Jonathan  Clodhoppek  in  a  farmer's  dress 
of  some  years  apo. 

Mr.  Starum.  Well,  my  friend  !  Have  you  a 
message  for  me  ? 

Jonathan.  Be  you  the  man  as  rit  this  ?  (Pulls 
out  a  newspaper  and  points  to  paragraph.) 

Mr.  Starum.  Advertising  for  actors  ?  Yes, 
sir. 

Jonathan.  Wall,  I  got  kinder  tired  livin'  down 
country,  and  I  like  to  try  it  here  'n  town  a  spell ; 
cum  up  to  market  yesterday  'u'  seed  this,  so  I 
cum  to  see  what  you  'd  give  a  feller  a  week. 

Mr.  Starum.  But — 

Jonathan.  Allers  thought  it  was  manners  to 
tell  a  feller  to  take  a  cheer  (sits  down)  ;  now, 
then ! 

3Ir.  Starum  (aside  to  Drawem).  I  wonder  if 
he  could  play  Cousin  Joe.  His  costume  is  per- 
fect. 

Mr.  Drawem.  Capital ! 

Jonathan.  When  you  've  done  talking  to  yer- 
selves,  s'posin'  ye  talk  to  me,  seein'  I  've  paid 
a  night's  lodging  on  purpose  to  see  yer. 

Mr.  Starum.  Pray,  sir,  what  are  you  qualiS- 
cations  for  the  stage  ? 

Jonathan  (vacantly).  Hey? 

Mr.  Starum.  Have  you  ever  studied  dramatic 
elocution  ? 

Jonathan.  Hey? 

Mr.  Starum.  Gesticulation,  and  accustomed 
yourself  to  memorize  a  part. 

Jonathan  (fiercely).  Look  a  here,  mister,  if 
you  think  I  've  come  here  to  have  fun  poked 
at  me— 

Mr.  Starum.  Not  at  all.  Don't  get  enraged 
about  nothing,  my  friend.  Give  me  a  specimen 
of  your  talent. 

Jonathan.  Hey? 

Mr.  Starum.  Show  me  what  you  can  do.  Re- 
cite something  for  me. 

Jonathan.  Speak  a  piece  ? 

Mr.  Starum.  Yes. 


Jonathan  (rising  and  giving  the  following  without 
punctuation,  save  a  full  stop  whenever  he  is  out  of 
breath,  and  working  his  arms  and  legs  like  a  wind- 
mill) . 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be  that  w  tbe  question 
"Whether  'tis  nobler  in  ttie  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  an'  arrers  of  outrageous  fortune 
Or  to  talie  anna  (flinging  his  arms  up)  against  a  sea 

of  troubles  {sniffles) 
And  by  opposing  (fiercely)  end  'em." 

Mr.  Starum.  That  is  quite  sufficient  I  You 
will  not  suit  us. 

Jonathan  (in  an  easy,  gentlemanly  tone).  ] 
think  that  I  will  I  Suppose  I  try  again.  Select 
your  own  scene,  Mr.  Starum. 

Mr.  Starum  (aside  to  Drawem).  H'm — I  smell 
a  mice  !  (Aloud).  Try  Eienzi's  address  to  the 
Roman  citizens. 

Jonathan  (vacantly).  Hey?  Rien — who?  what'.' 
Are  ye're  got  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Starum.  Oh  yes  (finds  play)  ;  here  it  is. 
Begin  here — "  I  come  not  here  to  talk." 

Jonathan.  Seems  to  me  that  's  exactly  what 
I  did  come  for.  (Reads,  in  a  hesitating,  school- 
boy fashion.) 

Fi-iends  {in  a  low  tone)  one, 
I  come  not  here  to  talk.   One,  two,  three,  four.   Ye  know 

too  well, 
The  story  of  our  thraldom,  one,  two,  three,  four. 

Mr.  Starum.  What  nonsense  is  this  ?  What 
the  deuce  are  you  counting  in  that  absurd  way 
for? 

Jonathan.  That 's  the  way  to  mind  stops. 
One  comma,  two  semicolon,  three  colon,  four 
period. 

Mr.  Starum.  Well,  go  on  ;  but  leave  out  the 
counting.  (Aside).  There  ts something  behind 
all  this.     (Aloud).  I  am  listening,  Mr. — Mr. — 

Jonathan.  Clodhopper,  sir.  Wall,  I  try  again. 
(Reads,  at  first  in  a  schoolboy  way,  gradually  get- 
ting dramatic,  till,  tossing  the  book  aside,  the  actor 
throws  himself  fully  into  the  part.) 

"Friends, 
I  come  not  here  to  talk.     Te  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom.     We  are  slaves! 
The  bright  sun  rises  on  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves  !     He  sets,  and  his  last  beam 
Falls  on  a  slave  ;  not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame, 
But  base,  ignoble  slaves — slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots  ;  lords 
Eich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages — 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen — only  great 
In  that  strange  spell,  a  name.     Each  hour,  dark  fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder. 
Cry  out  against  them.     But  this  very  day, 
An  honest  man,   my  neighbor  {pointing  to  Drawem], 

there  he  stands — 
Was  struck — struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini ;  because,  forsooth, 
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He  toes«d  uot  high  liiit  ready  cap  iu  air, 
Uor  lifted  up  bitf  voice  iu  »ervil«  shouts, 
At  «iglit  of  that  great  ruffian.     Bo  we  nieo, 
Aud  suffer  sucb  distioDor?     Men,  aud  wa^h  not 
T1)0  stain  away  iu  blood  ?    Such  i^huineK  are  common. 
I  have  Icnoff  n  deeper  wrongs.     I,  that  speak  to  ye, 
I  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracious  boy, 
V'llI  of  all  geutlouoss,  of  calmest  hope— 
:  'Weet  and  quiet  joy — there  was  a  look 
' ':  heaven  upon  bis  face,  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.     How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy  !    Vouuger  by  Ufteen  years. 
Brother  at  once  and  son  !     He  left  my  side, 
.\  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheeks — a  smile 
Vuting  his  innocent  lips.     In  one  short  hour 
.  :e  pretty  harmless  boy  wa.s  slain  !     I  saw 
i  !.e  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  1  cried 
For  vengeance  I  Kouse,  ye  KomausI  Rouse,  ye  slaves !" 

Mr.  Starum.  That  is  qnite  sufficient.  Botli 
tragic  powers  aud  comic  seem  alike  familiar  to 
you.     Mr. — 

Jonathan.  Mr.  Voxpopuli,  from  tUe  New  York 
theatres,  Mr.  Starum. 

Mr.  Slarum.  What  terms  can  I  make — (Inocl). 
Come  in  !  (jE'iifcr  Miss  Haverownwav.)  Draw- 
em,  will  you  show  Mr.  Voxpopuli  our  improve- 
ments f  (Exeunt  Messrs.  Voxpopuli  and  Draw- 
EM.)     Madam,  I  am  at  your  service. 

MiisIIaverownicay  (condescendingly).  Mr.  Star- 
um, I  believe  I 

Mr.  Starum.  The  same  I  Allow  me  to  offer 
youacliair.  (Aside).  The  great  tragic  actress. 
I  must  secure  her  on  any  terms. 

Miss  Ilarerownu'ai/  (in  a  deep  tone).  I  called, 
sir,  iu  answer  to  the  paragraph  setting  fortli 
your  desire  for  t.ilented  performers.  /  am 
Matilda  Haverownway.     1  need  say  no  more. 

Mr.  Starum.  All  managers  bow  to  the  magic 
of  that  name. 

Miss  Uaicrotcnwai/.  Very  good  I  Now,  sir,  for 
terms.  I  sltall  expect  $500  a  night,  my  hotel 
expenses  paid,  a  carriage  placed  at  my  disposal, 
my  choice  of  pieces,  a  star  actor  engaged  to 
support  me,  and  a  large  dressing-room  and  two 
servants,  while  I  am  in  the  theatre.  On  those 
terms  I  will  play  one  week. 

Mr.  Starum  (aside).  Ruination!  However, 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  promise.  (Aloud).  Madam, 
your  extremely  moderate  terms  shall  be  com- 
plied with. 

Miss  Ilareroumu-aij.  Any  other  little  matters 
that  may  occur  to  me  I  will  mention. 

Mr.  Starum.  It  is  not  customary  to  call  for  a 
recitation  from  such  well-known  performers, 
but  if  yon  would  favor  me,  I  should  feel  the 
obligation  enormous. 

Miss  Ilare^tfnwai/.  VPith  pleasure,  sir.  (Re- 
cites with  sucndecp  traijic  emphasis  as  to  malce  it 
a  burlesque.) 

vol..  Lxv. — 37 


"That  which  bath  made  them  drunk  bath  made  me  bold, 
What  hath  quouchcd  them,  hath  giveu  ue  fire; 

Hark  I     Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriekM,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  steru'st  good-iitghl !     He  is  about  it : 
Tlie  doors  are  open;  aud  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  suores.     I  have  drugg'd  their 

possets, 
Tliat  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die." 

Mr.  Starum.  Thank  you  !  Wliero  shall  I  call 
to  make  our  further  arrangements  ? 

Miss  llavcrownwai)  (ijiviuij  ciinl).  There  do  1 
dwell!  The  morning  finds  ma  home!  Uood- 
moniing,  sir!     (Su-ceps  out.) 

Mr.  Starum  (loudli/).  Queen  of  her  profession. 
(Aside.)  There,  I  hope  she  heaid  that  as  she 
went  down.      (KiiocL.)     Come  iu  ! 

Enter  Cuarley  and  Grace.     Charley  is  dressed 

in  the  seedy  poet  style^  a  threadbare  coat,  but- 
toned close  to  the  throat,  shockinij  bad  hat,  ami 

shabby  gloves.     Grace  is  shy  and  timid. 

Charley.  I  have  called,  sir,  with  my  wife. 
Mrs.  Moorehead  (  Grace  and  Mr.  Starum  bow),  tc 
secure  an  engagement  in  your  the.atre. 

Mr.  Starum.  Your  first  appearance  ? 

Charley.  On  any  stage.  Gr.ace,  my  dear,  re- 
cite fur  Mr.  Starum. 

Grace.  Oh  I  can  't !  0  Charlej-,  I  'm  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf. 

Charley  (sweetly).  Ti-y,  my  love.  (Fierceli/. 
aside  to  Grace).  Don't  be  an  idiot.  If  your 
father  u-on't  support  us  we  must  try  tliis. 

Grace.  1  'm  so  afraid  ! 

Charley.  My  wife's  forte  is  liglit  comedy. 
Shall  we  try  a  scene  togetlier  fioiu  the  **  School 
for  Scandal  ?"  My  forte  is  (drnj.ping  his  voice j 
deep  tragedy. 

Mr.  Starum  (aside).  Very  deep,  to  judge  from 
that  down  cellar  voice. 

Charley.  Now,  Grace,  my  love.  "  Ladv 
Teazle!  Lady  Teazle!  I  won't  hear  it !" 

Grace  (in  a  shaking  whisper).  "Very  well.  Sir 
Peter,  you" — 

Mr.  Starum.  But  I  cannot  hear  the  lady. 

Charley.  Louder,  Grace,  my  dear. 

Grace  (stilt  trembling  and  Sjieaking  very  fast  and 
nervously).  "Verywell,  SirlVter,  youuiay  bear 
it  or  uot,  jnst  as  you  ple.ase  ;  but  I  know  I  ought 
to  have  my  own  way  in  everything,  and  wliat  *& 
more,  I  will."     O  Charley,  I  can't  !      (Cries.) 

Charley  (aside,  contemptuously).  I  didn't  think 
you  were  such  a  ninny.  The  idea  of  breaking 
down  on  that.     I  thought  you  had  some  brains. 

Grace  (indignantly,  aside  to  Charley).  I  'vegot 
as  much  brains  as  you  have,  and  I  can  play  as 
well,  too. 
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Charley.  Pshaw j  don't  talk  nonsense. 

Grace.  Yon  go  on  with  the  next  speech. 

Mr.  Starum.  I  am  afraid  the  young  lady  is 
too  timid  for  the  stage. 

Cliarlei/  (recitinii).  "What,  madam  !  Is  there 
no  respect  due  to  the  authority  of  a  hus- 
band?" 

Grace  (with  spirit).  "Why,  don't  I  know 
that  no  woman  of  fashion  does  as  she  is  bid 
after  marriage  ?  Tliough  I  was  bred  in  the 
country,  I  am  no  stranger  to  that ;  if  you 
wanted  me  to  have  been  obedient  you  should 
have  adopted  me,  and  not  married  me.  I  'm 
sure  you  were  old  enough."  (Aside  to  Charley). 
There,  Mr.  Bashaw  Charley,  you  couldn't  read 
it  any  better  yourself,  with  all  your  contempt 
for  my  brains. 

Charley  (still  reciting).  "Ay,  there  it  is!  You, 
madam,  what  right  have  you  to  run  into  all 
this  extravagance  ?" 

Grace  (very  angry).  "  I  am  sure  I  'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to 
be." 

Charley.  "  'Slife,  madam,  I  '11  have  no  more 
sums  squandered  upon  such  unmeaning  luxu- 
ries. You  have  as  many  flowers  in  your  dress- 
ing-room as  would  turn  the  Pantheon  into  a 
greenhouse;  or  make  s,  fete  champetre  at  a" — 

Grace  (sull-ily).  "Lord,  Sir  Peter  I  am  I  to 
blame  that  flowers  don't  blow  in  cold  weather? 
You  must  blame  the  climate,  and  not  me." 

3Ir.  Starum.  Capital !     Go  on,  madam. 

Grace  (with  a  look  of  triumph  at  Charley). 
Thank  you,  sir !  (Recites  the  rest  of  the  part 
with  spirit  and  gayety).  "  I  'm  sure,  for  my  part, 
I  wish  it  was  spring  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  roses  grew  under  our  feet." 

Charley  (angry  in  his  turn).  "Zounds,  madam, 
I  should  not  wonder  at  your  extravagance  if 
you  had  been  bred  to  it.  Had  you  any  of  these 
things  before  you  married  me  ?" 

Grace  (aside  to  Charley).  Simmer  down,  don't 
be  savage,  dear!  (Recites).  "Lord,  Sir  Peter! 
how  can  you  be  so  angry  at  these  little  elegant 
expenses?" 

Charley.  "  Had  you  any  of  those  little  ele- 
gant expenses  when  you  married  me  ?" 

Grace.  "For  my  part,  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  pleased  your  wife  should  be  thought  a  wo- 
man of  taste." 

Charley.  "  Zounds,  madam,  you  had  no  taste 
when  you  married  me  !" 

Grace  (emphatically).  "Very  true,  indeed; 
and,  after  having  married  you,  I  should  never 
pretend  to  taste  again."* 

*  The  whole  scene  caa  lie  read  if  desired.  School  for 
Scandal,  Act  II,  Scene  1. 


Mr.  Starum.  Very  good,  indeed.  I  see  you 
have  talent. 

Charley.  Shall  I  recite  for  you,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Stanan.  Well,  yes.  Something  from 
Shakspeare. 

Charley.  Very  good.  I  will  give  you  Maik 
Antony's  speech  over  Cssar's  body.  I  will 
take  this  for  a  mantle  (takes  a  very  ragged  dress- 
ing-gown from  a  pile  of  costumes).  Now,  Mr. 
Starum,  sit  here.  You  are  the  dead  body  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Grace,  stand  there — you  repie- 
sent  the  Roman  populace. 

Grace  (spreading  out  her  skirts). ■There  's  ail 
the  room  I  want. 

Charley  (in  a  burlesque  tragedy  manner,  icith 
great  mouthing  and  gHmaces). 

'*  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now  \ 

{Grace  draws  out  her  handlierchi''f.) 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.     {Shows  dressing-gown.) 

I  remember 
The  first  time  Casar  ever  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii ; 
Look  {showing  a  hole),  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger 

through  ; 
See  {showing  a  tear)  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  ! 
Through  this  {opens  the  pocket)  the  well-beloved  Brutus 

stabbed ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  {slowly  drawing  out  tlie  cotton  wool  from  lining) 

how  the  blood  of  Cxsar  followed  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  no  ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cffisar's  angel. 
Judge,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Cjesar  loved  him  ! 

{Pitlding  a  very  tiny  hole,  and  poking  his  finger  in.) 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Cffisar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanquished  him.     Then  burst  his  mighty  heart : 
And,  iu  his  mantle,  muffling  up  his  face, 

(  \Vra%>s  the  dressing-gown  round  his  head. ) 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  lan  blood,  great  Cffisar  fell  I 

{Jerks  <>gtl\e  dressing-gown.) 
Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
Oh  now  you  weep  {Grace  wipes  her  eyes) ;  and  I  perceive 

you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  ;  these  are  gracious  drops, 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you  when  yon  but  behold 
Our  Caisar's  vesture  wounded?     Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 
{Seizes  Mr.   Starum  by  the  throat  and  drags  him  for- 
ward.) 

Mr.  Starum.  Stay,  Murder!*  (Shakes  himself 
free.)  That's  quite  sufficient.  You  certainly 
have  talent. 

Charley.  May  we  consider  oursc^es  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Starum.  Ahem  !  Well,  yes,  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Charley  (to  audience).  And  may  we  hope  for 
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vour  approval  to  coufirm  our  manager  in  his 
opinion.  [  Curtain  falls. 


AN  EGYPTIAN  DINNER. 
0»  entering  the  room  where  we  were  to  dine, 
we  were  placed  on  chairs  at  the  cotton-covered 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  an  immense  tray 
was  brought  in  and  laid  on  it.  lu  the  centre  was 
a  hnge  turkey  dressed  plain,  though  it  looked 
too  sodden  to  be  roasted,  and  arouud  were  ar- 
r.inged  little  dishes  of  pickles,  salt,  sugar,  and 
other  condiments.  We  had  plates,  and  were, 
moreover,  favored  with  knives  and  forks — re- 
specting the  necessity  of  which  my  friend  had 
overheard  a  murmured  conversation  while  we 
had  been  in  the  bride's  room.  All  the  spoons 
were  of  tortoise  shell  or  ivory,  with  rather 
flat  bowls  ;  and  we  had  each  a  large  napkin, 
worked  at  the  ends  with  gold  ;  and  a  small  one 
more  like  an  embroidered  pocket  handkerchief. 
There  was  also  Turkish  bread — a  sort  of  flat, 
soft,  tough  roll,  cut  into  morsels,  but  not  sepa- 
r.ited.  Having  taken  our  plates  before  us,  a 
slave  grasped  the  wing-bone  of  the  turkey, 
nicked  the  joint  very  neatly  with  a  knife,  look 
off  the  wing,  and  then  with  her  fingers  tearing 
off  long  strips  of  the  breast,  put  them  on  our 
plates.  As  we  held  it  wise  to  follow  as  far  as 
might  be  at  Rome  the  customs  of  the  Romans, 
we  ate,  and  instantly  another  dish  took  the 
turkey's  place,  and  then  another,  and  then  an- 
other, ad  infinitum,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
rapidity.  What  the  dishes  were,  or  of  what 
they  consisted,  it  was  impossible  to  say ;  and 
no  order  w.as  observed  as  to  the  succession  of 
meat  and  sweet  dishes,  the  one  replacing  the 
other  apparently  at  hazard.  A  tempting-look- 
ing white  dish,  we  were  told,  was  made  of 
chicken,  but  on  tasting  it,  it  proved  to  he  sweet 
and  very  sickly.  It  appeared  to  be  considered 
a  peculiar  delicacy,  *nd  was  composed  of  the 
white  meat  of  the  chicken  cut  up  very  sm.all, 
brayed  In  a  mortar,  and  then  mixed  up  with  a 
variety  of  other  ingredients,  sweetened  and 
perfumed.  One  or  two  dishes  were  rather  good, 
hut  as,  from  their  number  and  rapid  succession, 
we  could  barely  taste  them  (of  some,  indeed, 
we  only  took  morsels  on  our  plate,  which  we 
pretended  to  take  for  courtesy's  sake),  we  car- 
ried away  a  highly  confused  idea  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  feast.  At  last,  to  our  great 
relief,  dessert,  and  a  huge  glass  bowl,  not  unlike 
a  globe  for  ^Id  fish,  but  more  open  at  the  top, 
were  brought  in,  and  we  were  invited  to  drink. 
As  neither  glass,  nor  cup,  nor  any  other  con- 
venience for  drinking  was  supplied,  we  felt 


puzzled  how  to  accede  to  the  invitation,  until 
large  ivory  and  tortoise  shell  spoons,  or  r.ither 
ladles,  being  produced,  we  were  instructed  to 
dip  these  into  the  bowl.  This  we  did,  and 
found  the  drink,  which  was  clear  and  almost 
colorless,  a  sweet  mawkish  perfumed  compound, 
in  which  were  floating  small  slices  of  banana, 
and  little  stoneless  raisins,  or  dried  cherries.  A 
Very  few  sips  were  enough.  We  wound  up 
with  some  morsels  of  apple,  which  the  sl.ive 
who  chiefly  served  us  had  iX'eloJ  and  cut  into 
little  bits. 


AUTUMN   RAIN. 


BY    THOUAS    HEP 


it    B  ACQS. 


Dear  to  me  llie  constant  plasliiug 

Of  the  rain  drops  fallini?  fast. 
And  the  dripping'  leafless  branches 

Waving  in  the  autnmn  bl.ist — 
When  the  withered  summer  flowers 

Dead  and  cold  are  strewn  around, 
"When  the  aatumn  leaves  are  lying 

Black  and  wet  open  the  ground, 
Then  I  wander  through  the  foresl, 

Then  I  haunt  each  dark  retreat, 
But  the  leafy  carpet  never 

Starts  an  echo  from  my  feet. 

I  have  listened  to  the  mnmiar 

Of  the  quiet  autumn  rain, 
As  it  fell  with  ceaseless  patter 

On  the  tinkling  window  pane. 
I  have  stood  to  hear  the  music 

Of  the  quiet  autumn  rain, 
As  upon  the  spectral  darkness 

Floated  by  the  sweet  refrain. 
And  I  love  the  gentle  whisper 

Of  the  patter  on  the  pane, 
For  I  feel  the  spirits  near  mo, 

When  1  hear  the  autumn  rain. 


TWILIGHT   THOUGHTS. 

BY    JC  Alf  ITA. 

TnFKK  are  Toiceless  whisperings  io  mc, 
Of  that  golden,  heavenly  clime, 

"Where  shall  dwell  Ihe  faithful  servant 
After  he  La«  passed  from  time. 

r:i<i»ed  from  time  to  the  eternal, 
Passed  from  death  to  follest  life, 

Paseed  from  Rorrow  unto  gtadnoKfi, 
Passed  to  rest  from  weary  etrifo. 

PiiAfed  from  darkest  night  to  morning, 

To  the  clear  and  perfect  day, 
"Where,  enwrapp'd  in  heavenly  snnlight, 
Clouds  and  Khaduws  melt  away. 

Fnre  the  dark  should  here  be  Rwceter, 
When  we  know  that  glorious  light 

D'tih  await  the  faithful  servant 
When  the  moon  breaks  on  the  night. 
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ABIJAn   BEANPOLE,   STOREKEEPER. 

BT    THE    AUTHOR    OF    '*M1E3    SLIM  MENS." 


"  I'd  rather  you  W  be  as  green  as  tliis,"  said 
Mrs.  Mousetrap,  holding  up  some  water-cresses 
in  her  fingers,  "than  to  be  as  wise  as  sotne 
people  ;  they  know  too  much.  I  like  you  all 
the  better  for  it,  my  dear."  And  she  glanced 
maliciously  across  at  the  young  man  by  my 
elbow. 

"Green  certainly  isn't  one  of  your  colors, 
ma'am,"  replies  he,  politely. 

She  bet  all  the  women  ever  I  see  for  getting 
out  of  a  scrape.  She  actually  kept  on  until 
she  made  it  appear  that  she  'd  only  been  paying 
me  a  high  compliment  when  she  called  me 
green ;  as  for  whether  Seraphina  Arabella 
kissed  me  or  not,  she  didn't  care  ;  she  'd  done 
what  she  intended,  which  was  to  let  the  public 
know  she  'd  caught  me,  so  that  I  needn't  at- 
tempt to  get  away  from  her. 

I  never  said  nothing  the  rest  of  the  meal.  I 
made  a  pretence  of  swallowing  a  few  victuals, 
and  rose  before  any  of  the  rest,  and  went  up  to 
my  room.  I  locked  the  door  for  fear  Mrs. 
Mousetrap,  now  that  she  considered  xis  engaged, 
might  take  the  liberty  to  make  some  excuse 
for  coming  in.  I  sot  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands.  I  was 
full  as  miserable,  or  more  so,  as  the  time  I  lost 
my  money  to  the  St.  Nicholas.  I  felt  as  if  it 
was  "out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire."  I 
thought  more  of  Kitty  than  any  one  else — how 
she  would  feel  to  see  me  coming  back  to  Bean- 
ville  with  a  wife.  I  thought,  too,  of  Seraphina 
Arabella ;  of  her  calling  me  father  !  of  taking 
her  along  with  us  to  our  house,  for  mother  to 
wait  on  and  put  np  with  her  sass.  I  thought 
of  Kitty  pining  away,  losing  all  her  fun  and 
good  spirits,  perhaps  going  into  a  decline,  and 
dying,  and  being  buried  in  about  a  year  of  a 
broken  heart.  It  all  riz  up  before  me  how  she  'd 
be  lookin'  out  of  the  window  when  she  expected 
me  back,  ready  to  fly  down  the  lane  to  meet 
me,  with  her  thoughts  full  of  love  and  the  pink 
calico  and  white  mull  I  'd  promised  her.  It 
was  dreadful !  I  darsn't  think  about  it  very 
long ;  a  lump  came  np  in  my  throat,  and  I 
pulled  my  hair  so  hard  that  nigh  unto  twenty 
or  thirty  hairs  come  out  in  my  hand.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  if  it  hadn't  been  so  slippery  with  the 
oil  I  'd  been  a  laying  onto  it,  a  hull  handful 
would  have  come  out  by  the  roots.  Just  as 
I  'd  about  made  up  my  mind  to  face  the  widow 
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down  in  a  lie,  and  give  her  the  mitten  before 
the  hull  house,  su'thin'  come  a  tappin'  at  my 
door  very  soft.  I  felt  about  as  oueasy  as  the 
fellow  did  that  wrote  that  "Raven,"  only  I 
didn't  do  as  he  did,  holler  out  and  ask  what  in 
thunder  it  was  ;  I  knew  without  inquiriu',  and  I 
kept  as  still  as  a  mouse.  The  tappin'  grew  a 
little  louder,  and  then  avoice  whispered  through 
the  keyhole  : — 

"  I  'm  going  out,  my  precious,  to  purchase 
the  wedding-dress.  What  shall  it  be — lute- 
string or  moire  antique  ?  /  shall  like  whatever 
my  darling  likes." 

I  kept  as  still  as  a  treed  woodchuck. 

"Won't  my  dear  'Bijah  go  out  with  me  and 
pick  out  the  piece  ?  I  'd  like  it  to  be  his  se- 
lection." 

The  voice  was  awfully  coaxing,  but  I  held  on 
to  the  bedpost  and  kept  mum.  If  she  peeked 
through  the  keyhole,  which  I  s'pose  she  did, 
she  must  have  seen  me  setting  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  and  looking  obstinate.  Whether  she 
did  or  not,  she  purtended  she  didn't,  saying, 
before  she  went  away  : — 

"  He  must  have  gone  down  town  to  buy  his 
goods.  I  suppose  he  feels  in  a  hurry  now.  I 
was  a  going  to  give  him  a  check  on  my  hanker. 
It 's  a  pity  he  's  gone  !" 

A  check  on  her  banker !  Wall,  wall,  there 
ain't  a  trouble  in  the  world  that  hasn't  an 
alleviatin'  plaster  to  put  on  it.  I  began  to 
think  I  'd  been  a  little  sulky  not  even  to  an- 
swer her.  I  was  just  a  going  to  onlock  the 
door  and  call  after  her  when  my  eyes  fell  on  a 
package  laying  in  my  open  trunk  ;  it  was  the 
white  muslin  I  'd  bought  for  Kitty  !  I  took  it 
out  and  looked  at  the  little  bundle,  wishing  all 
the  time  that  I  knew  how  large  a  check  the 
widow  had  been  on  the  point  of  presenting  to 
me.  One  minute  I  'd  see,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
Kitty,  with  the  mull  on,  tucked  to  the  waist,  a 
wreath  of  white  roses  on  her  head  and  a  white 
veil  a  flowing  about  her  lovely  form  ;  the  next, 
the  widow  would  rise  up  before  me,  with  little 
wrinkles  around  her  eyes,  and  Seraphina  hang- 
ing on  to  her  skirt  making  faces  at  me,  holding 
out  a  bag  of  gold  in  one  hand  and  a  check  on 
the  bank  with  the  other.  I  don't  know  wliich 
would  have  got  the  best  of  it,  if  the  landlady 
hadn't  come  to  the  door  and  knocked.  I  let 
on  not  to  hear  till  she  spoke  out  and  said  it 
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was  she,  anil  she  'd  like  to  speak  to  ine  a 
minute  if  I  wasn't  too  busy ;  so  I  uulocked  the 
door  and  asked  her  in,  and  she  hemmed  and 
colored  up,  and  got  so  embarrassed  that  I  began 
to  feel  queer,  too. 

"  Mr.  Beanpole,  I  've  come  to  you  as  a 
friend,"  said  she,  "to  ask  you  if  you  're  reaily 
engaged  to  marry  Mrs.  Mousetrap.  Because  I 
can't  abide  to  see  you  takuu  in  by  that  woman, 
if  she  I.S  a  boarder  of  mine,  for  yon  're  young 
and  away  from  home,  and  I  've  taken  a  fancy 
to  you.  She  's  too  old  for  you,  and  in  no  ways 
suitable,  and  that  young  one  of  hers  is  awful. 
She  tries  to  catch  everybody  that  comes  to  this 
house,  but  I  hope  she  hasn't  caught  you, 
sir." 

"Wall,  really,  ma'am,"  says  I,  blushing 
like  a  beet,  "I  don't  know  how  it  all  came 
about  no  more  than  yon  do  this  minute.  She 
was  a  saying  she  had  some  capital  to  invest, 
and  inquiring  round  if  I  didn't  want  a  partner 
in  my  new  store,  and  all  to  once  she  jumped 
up  and  kissed  me,  and  said  she  'd  be  ready 
whenever  I  was,  and  went  on  exactly  as  if  I  'd 
popped  the  question.  I  'm  sure  I  didn't  mean 
to  do  it,  if  I  did.  -And  I  've  been  a  setting  here 
thinking  it  over,  trying  to  m.ike  out  how  it  all 
came  about  and  what  's  to  be  done." 

"  How  much  capital  did  she  pretend  she 
had  ?" 

"  She  said  she  'd  put  in  an  equal  share  with 
me,  and  she  talked  as  though  she  was  worth 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelin's  ; 
you  're  young  and  good-looking,  Mr.  Beanpole  ; 
but  if  she  was  really  worth  as  much  as  that,  do 
you  s'pose  she  'd  a  been  trying  ten  years  to  get 
married  and  not  made  out  ?  She  ain't  wuth 
five  hundred,  except  an  annual  income  that 
just  pays  her  board,  and  that  goes  to  her 
daughter  if  the  mother  gets  married.  She  's 
an  awful  temper  besides.  I  wouldn't  have  told 
you,  but  somehow  I  've  taken  a  fancy  to  you, 
and  I  cant  bear  to  see  you  imposed  on." 

"  I  'm  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you, 
ma'am,"  says  I.  "  I  'm  sure  I  hadn't  the  least 
idea  of  wanting  anybody  in  New  York,  for  I  'm 
engaged  to  home  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  Bean- 
ville.  I  don't  know  how  the  widow  come  to 
make  such  a  mistake.  We  was  talking  about 
a  store  parduership." 

"She  made  a  mistake  a  purpose,  Mr.  Bean- 
pole ;  she  's  up  to  such  tricks.  Now,  yon  be 
bold,  and  treat  her  as  you  ought  to.  Don't 
you  be  scart  into  doia'  what  '11  make  you 
miserable  for  life." 

"  Oh  dear,  I  'm  afraid  she  '11  sne  me  for  breach 
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of  promise.  I  wish  I  'd  never  come  to  York. 
I  '11  send  pa  next  time." 

"  No,  she  won't  sue  you  ;  she  knows  it  will 
spoil  her  future  prospects  ;  besides,  the  court 
wouldn't  give  judgment  against  a  man  for  not 
marryin'  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother. 
Don't  you  be  frightened,  I  say  ;  we  '11  all  take 
your  part."     And  she  riz  up  to  go. 

"  I  'm  everlastingly  obliged  to  you,  ma'am, 
and  I  '11  be  sure  not  to  forget  the  lamb  and 
green  peas  when  I  get  home,  and  I  'II  always 
stop  to  your  house  when  I  come  to  New  Y'ork 
to  buy  goods." 

"  I  hope  you  '11  bring  that  pretty  wife  along 
next  time  as  a  purtector, "  says  she,  smiling, 
as  she  went  out.  I  felt  as  mean  as  skim-milk 
to  think  how  easy  I  'd  been  took  in  by  a  sharp 
woman,  not  that  I  ever  had  asked  her  to  have 
me,  for  I  hadn't,  but  I  'd  come  nigh  to  let  her 
have  her  way  about  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  look  Kitty  in  the  face  when  I  got 
home.  It  wasn't  very  comfortable  to  feel 
ashamed,  so  I  took  refuge  in  getting  mad.  The 
more  I  thought  about  it  the  madder  and  m.ndder 
I  got.  As  I  said,  I  ain't  half  so  bashful  as  I 
am  green.  When  I  get  my  dander  up,  I  cau 
take  my  own  part.  There  ain't  a  young  mau 
in  BeanviUe  who  dares  to  play  tricks  on  me. 

I  did  a  lot  of  work  that  day  ;  bought'most 
all  my  dry-goods,  and  was  so  short  and  jerky 
about  it,  the  merchants  set  me  down  for  knowin' 
a  good  deal  more  'n  I  really  did  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  I  wasn't  fooled  half  as  much  as  I  should 
have  been.  I  was  grittin'  my  teeth  all  day 
over  the  widow.  I  've  reckoned  since  that  she 
saved  me  about  three  hundred  dollars  that 
would  have  been  cheated  out  of  me  if  I  hadn't 
been  so  rily  in  my  temper,  which  I  ought  to 
set  down  to  her  credit. 

Wall,  I  got  back  in  good  time  for  supper, 
brushed  my  hair,  and  put  considerable  "Kiss 
me  Quick"  on  my  pocket-handkercher  ;  I  didn't 
go  down  to  the  setting-room,  staid  clus'  till  the 
bell  rung,  and  went  down  to  the  dining-room 
as  bright  and  smiling  as  a  camphene  lamp  be- 
fore it  busts.  Mrs.  Mousetrap  must  have  been 
on  the  watch  ;  for  she  didn't  make  her  debut 
until  after  I  was  seated ;  then  she  sails  in, 
lookin'  like  a  full-rigged  schooner  with  her 
ruffles  and  crinoline,  and  bears  down  upon  me 
with  a  bundle  in  her  hand. 

"Ah,  dear  'Bij.ah,  you  got  home  first,  didn't 
you  ?  Such  a  time  as  I  've  had,  trying  to  make 
up  my  mind  !  there  's  so  many  pretty  things, 
you  know.  I  've  looked  at  half  the  bridal  silks 
in  town.  But  I  made  my  selection  at  last. 
See  !  isn't  it  a  beauty  ?     Tell  me  how  you  like 
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it,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Tell  me  how  you 
like  it,  dear.  I  hope  it'll  please  you;  a  bride 
had  rather  look  pretty  to  her  husband  than 
anybody  else." 

She  unrolled  a  handsome  piece  of  white  wa- 
tered silk  ;  everybody  stopped  eatiu'  to  look  at 
it. 

"  Say,  'Bijah,  liow  do  you  like  it  ?"  says  she, 
sweetly,  putting  one  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"If  it's  your  taste  and  your  husband's," 
says  I,  looking  her  right  in  the  eye,  "  it 's  no- 
thing to  me.  Tastes  differ.  My  girl  told  me 
to  get  her  a  white  Swiss  mull  for  her  wedding 
frock,  and  I  've  done  so.  I  '11  show  it  to  the 
ladies  some  day,  and  let  'em  see  if  it  's  a  suit- 
able piece.  Kitty 's  particular,  and  I  should 
hate  to  disappoint  her." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  says  she,  a 
little  sharp. 

"I  was  talking  about  Kitty — the  'girl  1  left 
behind  me,'  that  I  'm  engaged  to  marry  the  1st 
of  next  October.  I  said  I  'd  bought  the  wed- 
ding frock,  Mrs.  Mousetrap.  Would  you  like 
to  see  it  ?" 

"And  dou't  you  intend  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment you 've  made  with  me?  Are  you  going 
to  back  out,  after  I've  went  and  spent  thirty 
dollars  for  the  silk  ?     Are  you — " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  says  I, 
coolly;  "you  tried  to  engage  yourself  to  me, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  you.  Ko,  ma'am — I  'm 
engaged,  thank  you." 

The  table  began  to  titter  and  laugh. 

"Oh,  ypu  perfidioas  villain  !  oh,  you  heart- 
less monster,  going  about  hke  a — like  a — like 
a — ' '  she  was  so  mad  she  choked  up  for  a  min- 
ute. 

"Wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,"  I  put  in,  meekly. 
"I  make  no  doubt  you  took  me  for  a  sheep, 
ma'am  ;  but  you  didn't  pull  the  wool  over  my 
eyes." 

"  You  sha'u't  get  out  of  it  so— yoxi  sha'n't,  I 
say!  she  screamed.  "  I 've  got  all  these  people 
for  witnesses.  If  we  ain't  engaged,  why  didn't 
you  deny  it  this  morning.  I  '11  have  you  in 
court.     I  '11  sue  you  for  breach  of  promise  !" 

"Go  ahead,  old  lady,"  says  I,  beginning  to 
eat  my  dinner,  "it's  the  only  kind  of  courting 
you'll  ever  get." 

"  There,  now,  mamma,  you  might  as  well 
quit  at  once,  "spoke  up  Miss  Arabella  Seraphina, 
who  'd  been  puttin'  in  the  time  with  an  oyster- 
pie  beside  her  plate.  "I  told  you  long  ago 
you  'd  never  catch  anybody,  and  you  might  as 
well  Settle  down,  and  wait  for  me  to  grow  big 
enough." 

This  put  the  finishiu'  touch  to  the  widow's 


fury  ;  she  made  a  grab  at  my  hair,  but  it  was 
so  ily  it  slipped  out  from  her  hand. 

"  Look  a  here,  ma'am,"  says  I,  pushin'  back 
my  chair  and  standiu'  up,  "two  can  play  at 
that  game." 

I  jest  throwed  one  arm  around  her  waist  and 
held  her  arms  tight  down,  so  she  couldn't  stir, 
and  with  my  other  hand  began  to  pull  off  her 
false  curls,  and  braids,  and  cushions,  and  all 
kinds  of  hair  fixin's.  I  just  did  it  for  mischief; 
I  was  as  cool  as  a  cowcumber  all  the  time  ;  but 

0  Jerusha  !  wasn't  she  used  up,  .tnd  didn't  the 
folks  roar !  You  never  see  such  a  scarecrow  as 
she  was,  with  nigh  about  all  her  beautiful  hair 
lying  about  loose. 

"Now,"  said  I,  lettin'  go  of  her  when  I'd 
done,  "you  wash  my  face  and  I  'Uwash  yours." 

But  she  scrambled  up  her  hair,  and  got  out 
of  the  room  as  quick  as  she  could. 

"  I  '11  have  you  arrested  for  salt  and  battery, 
sir  !"  was  her  parting  salute  as  she  banged  the 
door.  The  servants  was  all  laughing  fit  to  kill, 
and  the  pale  young  man  turned  round  and 
shook  hands  with  me,  quite  brotherly. 

"You're  a  brick,  after  all,"  says  he,  as  if 
that  was  the  highest  compliment  he  could  pay 
me. 

"  We  all  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
escape  from  one  of  the  standing  dangers  of  our 
city,"  said  the  other  young  man  across  the 
table,  solemnly. 

"  I  'm  glad  mamma  's  got  her  hair  pulled  for 
once,"  said  the  sweet  Seraphina;  "she  pulls 
mine  half  out." 

I  slept  a  good  deal  sounder  that  night  than  1 
had  done  the  night  before.  When  I  come  down 
to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the  widow 
didn't  make  her  appearance,  and  when  I  come 
back  to  supper  that  afternoon,  the  landlady 
informed  me  that  I  'd  cost  her  the  loss  of  two 
stiddy  boarders  ;  Mrs.  Mousetrap  had  moved 
herself  and  her  daughter  to  a  new  scene  of 
experiments. 

"  1  'm  sorry  to  lose  my  boarders,"  said  she, 
ruther  sadly,   "because  I  can't  afford  it;  bnt 

1  'm  glad,  after  all,  she  didn't  get  you,  Mr. 
Beanpole." 

"Those  ever-reaching  affections  of  hers  would 
have  had  a  good  time  with  a  Beanpole  to  twine 
around,"  said  the  chap  beside  me.  "  You  've 
robbed  us  all,  Mr.  Beanpole,  of  a  source  of  con- 
stant satisfaction.  What  shall  we  do  without 
the  widow  ?" 

"  Git  married,  and  bring  your  wives  to  board 
here,  is  the  only  way  I  see  to  better  things," 
says  I.  "You'll  have  somebody  to  console 
you  then,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  places  at  Iho 
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table   Wsides.      What  do  you    say  to  that, 
ma'am  f"  says  I  to  the  landlady. 

"  I  'in  afraid  there  ain't  much  hopes,"  said 
she,  smiling  and  shaking  her  head. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  icill  do,"  said  the 
other  young  feller.  "  We  '11  use  our  influence 
to  get  yon  a  couple  of  boarders,  right  away.  I 
know  a  friend  now  that 's  about  to  change  his 
boardin'-place." 

So  the  landlady  brightened  np,  everybody 
was  in  good  humor,  .and  them  city  chaps  wa'n't 
nigh  so  re.idy  to  pick  at  me  as  they  had  been 
Ijefore  I  pullnd  out  the  widow's  hair  for  her. 
I  told  'em  about  my  being  robbed  to  the  St. 
Nicholas,  which  was  the  reason  why  I  had  to 
stay  as  a  witness  till  court  sot.  They  said 
I  mustn't  grumble  at  that,  for  I  was  most  un- 
commonly lucky  to  get  my  money  back.  We 
was  all  busy  talking,  and  the  waiters  was  pass- 
ing around  the  plum  pudding  when  the  door- 
bell rang,  and  the  girl  that  went  to  answer  it 
brought  in  a  letter,  and  come  and  handed  it  to 
me.  My  heart  went  up  in  my  thro.at,  for  I 
thonglit  likely  it  was  a  summons  from  the 
EherifT.  I  'd  been  a  little  uneasy  all  day,  for  fear 
the  widow  would  really  have  me  arrested  for 
salt  and  Viattery.  I  shouldn't  have  cared  very 
much  if  she/ii/</,  .as  Icalkilated  tohavesomerich 
sporb  out  of  it  if  she  did,  except  that  it  would 
get  in  the  papers,  and  the  folks  to  home  might 
see  it.  It  would  cause  an  awful  sight  of  scan- 
dal there,  and  Kitty  might  not  like  it  very  well. 
Before  I  broke  the  seal,  I  knew  it  didn't  come 
from  the  sheriff.  It  was  in  a  square  wrapper, 
and  scented  to  kill.  Sly  curiosity  was  sufficient 
to  induce  me  to  open  it  immediately,  regardless 
tif  my  plate  of  pudding  getting  cold.  I  read  it 
first  to  myself,  and  then  aloud  to  the  company, 
but  first  I  made  'em  guess  who  it  w.as  from. 

"  Mrs.  Mousetrap,  of  course,"  said  .all. 

'•  You  're  out.  there,  and  you  aiu"t  far  away, 
nuther.     Listen:" — 

Dear  Mr.  Beaxpole  :  I  hope  you  '11  excuse 
me  for  writing  first,  and  forget  that  I  made  fun 
'of  yon  the  first  day  I  saw  you.  I  always  make 
fun  of  everybody  that  mamma  likes  ;  but  in- 
deed, indeed,  as  sure  as  I  live  and  breathe, 
I  like  you  first-rate — lots  better 'n  that  hateful 
Mr.  Brown,  who 's  always  provoking  me,  or 
Mr.  .Tones,  either.  I  can't  bear  them.  I  like 
you  ever  so  much,  because  you  're  good  and 
good-Iookine,  and  come  it  over  mamma  so 
nicely.  So  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  and 
ask  you  if  you  wouldn't  marry  me.  I  knew 
yon  wouldn't  have  mamma,  for  she's  too  old. 
I  'm  rather  young,  but  not  so  much  so  as  I  look. 


She  's  always  making  out  I  'm  eight  or  nine, 
but  I  was  eleven  last  month — in  my  twelfth 
year — and  if  yon  would  take  me  away  some- 
where where  you  live,  and  wait  two  or  three 
years  till  I  grew  a  little  taller,  and  had  finished 
my  griimmar  and  botany,  I  should  be  willing 
to  wait.  I  've  heard  of  girls  being  married 
when  they  were  thirteen,  h.aven't  you  ?  Vou 
see,  I  'm  so  unhappy  !  O  Mr.  Beanpole,  I  'm 
perfectfy  miserable!  Mamm.a 's  so  cross,  and 
since  you  pulled  off  her  false  hair,  she  's  been 
crosser  than  ever.  She  hates  me,  I  know  she 
does.  I  've  w.auted  to  run  away  this  long  time, 
only  I  haven't  any  idea  how  to  do  it.  I  'd  ra- 
ther go  off  with  one  of  those  brigadiers  that 
we  read  about  in  those  charming  stories  than 
to  live  with  mamma.  But  you  're  better  than 
a  brigadier — or  maybe  it 's  a  brigadiue  ;  I  don't 
remember;  but  those  terrible  fellows,  you 
know.  I  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  t/ou,  and  you 
conld  appoint  a  time,  and  could  carry  me  oft', 
and  take  me  to  your  own  mother,  who  I  've 
heard  you  say  was  such  a  nice  person.  I  'd  be 
good ;  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am  here.  I 
must  hurry  and  finish  this  before  mamma 
comes  in.  She  will  think  it 's  my  composition  ; 
but  if  she  should  see  it,  she  would  shut  me  np 
two  or  three  d.ays.  I  expect  you  will  know 
best  what  to  do  to  get  me  aw.ay,  only  don't  let 
it  be  at  midnight,  as  it  usually  is  in  stories,  for 
I  'm  mortally  afraid  of  the  dark.  Ple.ase  an- 
swer this  so  I  will  get  it  to-morrow  morning, 
and  direct  it  to  Betsy  Williams,  which  is  the 
waiter  girl's  name,  who  I  have  paid  to  deliver 
it  to  me,  for  fear  mamma  should  find  us  out. 
I  don't  like  this  house  as  well  as  the  one  we 
left.  I  await  your  reply  with  the  utmost  in- 
tensity.    Yours,  forever, 

Clara  Arabella  Sekaphixa  Mocsetrap. 

No.  90,  B St. 

P.  S.  I  shall  have  five  thousand  dollars  the 
day  I  come  of  age,  which  is  now  only  six  years 
and  a  little  over. 

"I  declare,  there  aint  one  of  us  ought  to 
langh  at  that  child,"  said  the  landl.idy,  when 
we  got  done  laughing.  "  She  's  a  hateful  little 
minx,  and  I  never  could  like  her  ;  but  'tain't 
her  fault ;  that  mother  of  hers  is  to  blame. 
Just  look  at  that  letter,  now  !  It  shows  how 
she  's  been  brought  up  ;  novels  and  a  match- 
making woman  's  been  her  teachers.  I  don't 
doubt  she  's  unhappy,  too,  as  she  says,  for  Mrs. 
Mousetrap's  got  a  dreadful  temper,  silky  as  she 
looks." 

"  Poor  Serapliina  1  I  'd  take  you  home,  and 
let  mother  put  a  little  sense  into  yon,  if  you 
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wasn't  too  deep  in  your  ma's  tricks  to  ever  be 
made  over,"  thinks  I,  puttin'  her  letter  in  my 
pocket.  "  I  '11  answer  her,  to  relieve  her  anx- 
iety, and  tell  her  I  'm  already  engaged  to  a 
young  lady  whose  heart  would  be  broken  all  to 
flinders  if  I  should  bring  back  a  city  bride. 
Tliat  '11  let  her  down  easy." 

Wall,  the  boarders  they  mostly  scattered  af- 
ter supper  ;  the  landlady  she  come  in  the  par- 
lor and  talked  to  me  awhile ;  then  she  went 
out  to  'tend  to  her  servants.  I  felt  lonesome, 
and  did  wish  I  could  go  and  spark  Kitty.  As 
I  couldn't  do  that,  I  did  the  next  best  thing — 
went  up  to  my  room  and  wrote  her  a  letter.  I 
hadn't  expected  to  write  when  I  went  away,  as 
I  didn't  calkilate  to  be  kept  so  long ;  but  now 
I  thought  I  'd  surprise  her  with  a  real  love- 
letter,  fixed  up  about  right,  and  topped  off 
with  a  verse  or  two  of  poetry  that  would  tickle 
her  highly.  I  seen  her,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
tnckin'  the  epistle  in  her  bosom,  and  takiu'  it 
out  to  read  about  twenty  times  a  day  in  the 
kitchen  pantry,  the  milk-house,  out  in  the 
meadow,  and  before  she  blowed  out  the  candle 
when  she  was  going  to  bed.  So,  as  I  have  a  sort 
of  faculty  for  making  poetry,  I  wound  up  my 
letter  with  a  hull  lot  of  verses.  Some  of  them 
are  so  good  I  '11  give  'em.  It  took  me  a  good 
while  to  study  'em  up,  and  I  guess  they  '11  pass 
muster  with  the  most : — 

I  wish  I  was  a  epellinfj-hook 

And  Kitty  was  the  cover. 
I  wish  I  was  the  gales  of  sprin*; 

That  round  her  footsteps  hover. 

I  wish  I  was  the  stars  of  night 

That  in  ber  window  glimmer. 
I  wish  I  was  a  pan  of  milk, 

And  Kitty  was  the  skimmer. 

I  wish  I  was  the  tortle  corah 

That  holds  her  raven  tresses. 
I  wish  I  was  the  hooks  and  eyes 

That  fastens  up  her  dresses. 

And  if  I  was  a  gorgeous  snnflowcr, 

I  'd  do  as  they  all  oughter  ; 
Instead  of  turning  to  the  sun, 

I  'd  foller  round  the  daughter. 

I  wish  I  was  away  from  York, 

And  going  to  see  my  Kitty, 
Or  she  was  hanging  to  my  arm 

A  walking  through  the  city. 

I  'm  awful  homesick.  Kitty,  now, 
Don't  flirt  with  that  Reub  Lummis, 

When  I'm  away,  for  if  you  should, 
I  'd  pound  him  into  pumice. 

The  rosy  is  a  pensive  flower. 
The  winter  winds  are  blasting, 

My  pen  is  poor,  my  ink  is  pale, 
My  love  is  everlasting. 


I  felt  sleepy  after  the  last  verse  ;  "the  rosy 
is  a  pensive  flower"  was  considerable  of  an 
effort,  so  I  blew  out  my  light  and  went  to  bed. 
Before  this,  ever  sence  I  came  to  the  house,  I 
had  left  it  a  burning,  for  fear  of  robbers  ;  but 
this  time  I  was  thinking  so  much  about  home 
I  didn't  feel  afraid.  So  I  blowed  out  the  light, 
which  wasn't  a  lamp  or  a  candle,  and  never 
had  to  be  snuffed,  and  in  two  minutes  was 
sound  asleep. 

It  was  a  blessing  for  which  I  shall  ever  be 
grateful  that  Mr.  Smitli  stayed  out  late  tliat 
night,  and  that  I  forgot  to  lock  my  door,  for  as 
he  came  home  about  an  hour  later,  and  passed 
my  door,  he  smelt  somethin'  suspicious,  and 
come  in.  It  took  'em  some  time,  they  said, 
to  bring  me  to.  That  pesky  candle  was  made 
of  gas,  and  after  I  blowed  it  out  it  kept  on 
smoking  till  I  was  strangled  asleep.  I  'd  been 
dead  long  before  morning  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Providence  and  Mr.  Smith.  There  's  no  telling 
what  danger  a  feller  is  in  as  long  as  he  stays  in 
this  city. 


An  Idea— tkce  asd  beautiful. — "I  cannot 
believe  that  the  earth  is  man's  abiding  place. 
It  cannot  be  that  our  life  is  cast  up  by  the  ocean 
of  eternity  to  float  a  moment  upon  its  waves 
and  sink  into  nothingness  !  Else  why  is  it  that 
the  aspirations  which  leap  like  angels  from  the 
temple  of  our  hearts  are  forever  wandering 
about  unsatisfied  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow 
and  the  cloud  come  over  us  witli  a  beauty  that 
is  not  of  earth,  then  pass  off  and  leave  us  to 
muse  upon  their  faded  loveliness  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  stars  who  hold  their  festival  around 
the  midnight  throne  are  set  above  the  grasp  of 
our  limited  faculties,  forever  mocking  us  with 
their  unapproachable  glory  ?  And,  finally,  why 
is  it  that  bright  forms  of  human  beauty  are 
presented  to  our  view,  and  tlien  taken  from  us, 
leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  our  affections 
to  flow  back  in  Alpine  torrents  upon  our  heart  ? 
We  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of 
earth  ;  there  is  a  realm  where  rainbows  never 
fade  ;  where  the  stars  will  be  out  before  us,  like 
islets  that  slumber  on  the  ocean  ;  and  where 
the  beings  that  pass  before  us  like  the  shadows 
will  stay  in  our  presence  forever." 

Safe  Physicians. — Dumoulin,  the  physician, 
maintained  at  his  death  that  he  had  left  behind 
him  two  great  physicians,  Eegimen  and  Pure 
Water. 

CoxsciEXCE. — Conscience  is  a  sleeping  giant, 
but  his  starts  are  terrible  when  he  awakes. 


AUNT   SOPHIE'S  VISITS.— NO.  XIII. 


BT    LUCT    >'.    UODFREY. 


"Ah,  your  new  clock  strikes  the  half  honrs," 
I  said  Mr.  Dorr,  as  the  nieasureii  cliimes  iiiter- 
1  rapted  liis  uncle's  remark.  At  Mrs.  Laselle's 
I  pleasant  answering  smile  he  drew  forth  his 
;  watch,  and,  glancing  at  it,  sprang  to  his  feet 
]  ahruptly,  exclaiming  :  "  Hours  I  hours  winged 
,  as  of  old  1  I  beg  pardon  for  having  kept  you 
/  up  so  late.  I  hope  I  have  not  thus  lessened 
I  the  probahility  of  your  going  home  with  me 
i  to-morrow,  have  I,  Aunt  Sophie?" 
j  "  If  there  u'os  a  probability,  it  is  not  altered, " 
1  replied  Mrs.  Laselle. 

j  "There  was  one  ;  I  saw  it  in  your  face  as  I 
(  first  urged  my  request  to-night,"  said  the  gen- 
1  tleman,  positively.  Then  added,  without  giv- 
i  ing  her  an  opportunity  to  respond  :  "  But  it  is 
quite  time  to  say  good-uight.  I  may  take  my 
old  room,  I  suppose." 

After  his  nephew  had  retired.  Uncle  Charles 
?  sat  musing  while  his  wife  went  to  the  kitchen 
to  see  that  all  was  right ;  then,  as  she  gently 
touched  his  arm,  he  said:  "Well,  mother,  you 
^  will  go  with  Frank,  will  you  not?" 
"Do  you  think  it  best?" 
"  I  certainly  do.    You  are  all  the  mother  the 
poor  fellow  has,  and  I  am  confident  he  would 
not  urge  you  so  importunately,  if  he  were  not 
very  anxious  you  should  visit  his  home.    Some- 
thing goes  wrong  there,  or  he  would  never  grow 
old  so   fast.     His   prospects  were  very  fine   a 
half  dozen  years  ago,  and  he  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing  money  now,  but   evidently  he  is   not   as 
happy  as  he  used  to  be." 

"  I  have  noticed  the  change  in  him,  and 
would  be  glad  to  smooth  the  wrinkles  on  his 
brow  if  I  were  able." 

"Then  you  will  gratify  him,  of  course,  if  you 
can  do  no  more." 

Mrs.  Laselle's  sympathies  had  been  touched 
by  the  careworn  appearance  of  Mr.  Dorr,  as  she 
liad  welcomed  him  that  afternoon,  and  she  had 
been  disposed  to  accept  his  eager  invitation 
while  she  pitied  him  then  ;  but  when,  during 
[tlie  evening,  he  h.id  been  beguiled  into  some- 
thing of  his  old  cheerfulness,  she  had  dropped 
the  idea  of  accompanying  him  the  more  readily, 
perhaps,  that  she  had  so  many  times  declined 
'his  urgent  invitations  upon  his  regular  returns 
from  market.  Now  her  husband's  words  gave 
force  to  her  first  impulsive  decision,  and,  her 
swift  thoughts  rapidly  planning  for  the  comfort 


of  her  home  while  she  should  be  away,  she  soon 
replied:  "Yes,  Charlfs,  I  think  I  will  go." 

Long  after  her  husband  was  quietly  sleeping 
Aunt  Sophie's  pillow  supported  a  wakeful  head. 
Her  active  thoughts  went  back  to  the  pleasant 
time  when  Frank  Dorr  had  proudly  brought 
his  young  bride  here.  She  remembered  how 
confidently  he  had  claimed  her  approval  of  his 
choice,  and  the  pleasure  .«he  hail  found  in 
heartily  bestowing  it.  His  enthusiastic,  lover- 
like encomiums,  and  the  fond  praise  of  the 
girl's  invalid  mother  scarcely  seemed  more 
than  the  exactest  justice  when  she  had  been 
told  how  efiiciently  Ada  Field  had  performed 
all  the  duties  which  had  long  devolved  on  her 
in  her  father's  large  household.  She  was  gra- 
tified, too,  to  learn  that  Ada  was  humbly  striv- 
ing to  be  a  worthy  follower  of  our  risen  Lord, 
and  she  did  not  frown  upon  that  gayety  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  high  health,  exube- 
rant animal  spirits,  and  a  glad  heart.  As  Mrs. 
Laselle  recalled  the  winning  vivacity  and  girlish 
sportiveness  of  the  young  bride,  association 
brought  memory's  record  of  twilight  conversa- 
tions, when  Ada  had  talked  with  womanly 
earnestness  of  the  new  duties  she  had  now 
assumed  and  the  old  ones  which  she  had  left 
to  younger  sisters.  She  would  no  longer  have 
her  mother  at  hand  to  consult  in  every  emer- 
gency ;  but  must  become  accustomed  to  de- 
pending on  herself  in  the  minor  household 
affairs  of  which  Frank  would  know  nothing. 
However,  neither  she  or  Aunt  Sophie  appre- 
hended that  she  would  have  any  difficulty  in 
reflecting  due  honor  upon  her  husband's  home 
arrangements  in  the  thriving  little  village  in 
which  he  had  a  little  time  before  established  a 
new  store,  though  they  knew  there  was  a  con- 
stant emulation  amongst  the  ladies  there  in 
housewifery  as  well  as  in  dress  and  style  of 
living. 

Aunt  Sophie  had  never  seen  Ada  Dorr  except 
during  that  visit  and  a  brief  one  a  few  months 
later  ;  but  her  interest  in  the  little  family  had 
not  lost  its  freshness  during  the  eight  years 
which  had  glided  by  since  the  last  ;  for  the 
young  husband  had  gratified  himself  and  them 
by  making  brief  semi-annual  visits  at  their  plea- 
sant home  as  he  thus  regularly  repaired  to 
market.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years  his 
st.ays  with  them  had  been  sources  of  sati>faction 
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only  to  the  uncle  and  aunt,  -wlio  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  his  welfare.  They  saw  that  he  was 
proud  of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  happy  in 
his  home  ;  but  gradually  the  tone  of  his  feelings 
liad  seemed  to  change,  and  they  had  more  than 
once  been  pained  by  what  appeared  to  be  undue 
anxiety  for  his  children.  The  old  fondly  proud 
references  to  his  wife  grew  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  their  place  was  more  than  supplied 
by  praises  of  his  little  daughter  Lottie,  which 
were  usually  ended  with  a  sigh  and  minute, 
motherly  inquiries  as  to  the  needs  of  children. 
Knowing  Ada's  active  temperament  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  housewifery,  Aunt  Sophie  was 
so  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  nephew's 
being  overburdened  with  care  in  the  midst  of 
evident  prosperity  that  she  was  at  first  disposed 
to  attribute  the  change  in  his  appearance  to 
accidental,  temporary,  unreasonable  depression 
of  the  spirits  ;  but  when  she  saw  those  lines  of 
care  deepening  themselves  upon  his  face,  she 
needed,  as  we  have  seen,  little  urging  to  accept 
his  renewed  request  that  she  would  accompany 
him  home. 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  as  Aunt  Sophie  took  ' 
her  nephew's  arm  to  walk  the  few  rods  between 
the   little   depot   and   his   dwelling,    he    said, 
cheerily:   "We'll   see  the   little   folks   soon; 
their  eyes  will  sparkle  merrily." 

"And  Ada,"  said  Aunt  Sophie,  hesitatingly 
— "  I  hope  she  is  not  one  wlio  may  be  disturbed 
by  a  half-expected  visitor?" 

"  0  no  !  She  is  never  disturbed  by  visitors, 
if  she  is  only  at  home,  and  you  she  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see.  But  there  is  my  little  woman. 
Poor  thing,  the  baby  is  altogether  too  heavy 
for  her." 

Aunt  Sophie  had  but  a  glimpse  of  the  little 
weary-looking  face  as  its  owner  tried  to  arrange 
the  pillows  in  the  baby  carriage  with  the  heavy 
infant  in  her  arms,  when,  at  the  click  of  the 
gate  latch,  the  blue  eyes  were  lifted,  and  a  glad 
light  flashed  over  it  as  Lottie,  exclaiming  "  Oh, 
papa's  come  I  papa's  come!"  dropped  the 
baby  upon  one  pillow,  and,  throwing  the  other 
out,  caught  the  carriage  tongue,  and  sprang 
forward  down  the  walk.  Frank  hastily  left 
Aunt  Sophie's  side,  and  took  the  little  girl  in 
his  arms  for  a  quick  embrace  ;  then  seated  the 
baby  upon  one  knee  as  Lottie  clung  about  his 
neck  for  an  instant,  saying:  "  I  am  so  tired! 
Mother  has  been  gone  all  the  afternoon,  at  Mrs. 
Warner's,  and  baby  is  sick.  Besides,  Johnnie 
and  Nellie  were  real  naughty.  They  are  good 
now,  though,  so  I  have  let  them  go  out  to 
play." 

"'Ah,  mother  gone?     Then  you   must  wel- 


come Aunt  Sophie,"  replied  the  father,  as  Mrs. 
Laselle  came  up. 

The  little  girl  advanced,  and,  offering  her 
hand  with  demure  grace,  said:  "I  am  quite 
glad  you  are  come.  I  will  try  and  make  you 
comfortable  till  mother  comes,  if  you  will  please 
to  walk  in." 

Johnnie  and  Nellie  just  then  came  with  a 
boisterous  welcome  for  their  father,  so  the 
"little  woman"  waited  upon  Mrs.  Laselle  into 
the  parlor,  in  her  own  much  practised  way, 
before  Mr.  Dorr  realized  what  she  was  doing. 
She  came  out  to  the  noisy  group  upon  the 
piazza  in  an  instant,  and  said:  "The  lady  will 
not  let  me  wait  upon  her,  father  ;  but  if  you 
will  please  to  send  Johnnie  and  Nellie  out  to 
play,  and  go  in  the  parlor  and  stay  with  her, 
I  will  get  your  supper  as  nice  as  I  can." 

"And  that  would  be  too  nice  for  us,  little 
one  ;  we  can  let  Aunt  Sophie  go  into  the  din- 
ing-room and  kitchen,  and  she  and  I  will  see 
to  the  supper,  now  yon  are  so  tired." 

"0  no,  no,  father;  I  am  not  tired  now,  if 
you  can  only  keep  Willie  still.  I  have  not  had 
a  minute's  chance  to  clear  away  our  supper, 
and  Johnnie  spilt  his  cup  of  milk  over.  There 
she  comes.  Don't,  please,  don't  let  her  go  in 
the  kitchen!"  And  the  look  of  entreaty  and 
dread  was  real,  though  it  seemed  so  comic 
upon  so  petite  a  face  that,  as  Mrs.  Laselle  came 
to  the  door,  after  having  hung  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  on  the  hat  tree,  and  was  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Johnnie  and  Nellie,  Mr.  Dorr 
laughed  heartily,  saying :  "  Here  is  a  girl  so 
afraid  that  we  shall  find  a  flaw  in  her  house- 
keeping that  she  is  going  to  keep  us  in  the 
parlor." 

Aunt  Sophie  saw  the  look  of  pain  on  Lottie's 
face,  and  replied:  "Perhaps  she  has  been 
having  such  a  frolic  as  one  of  my  girls  had 
once  when  she  was  not  much  older  than  Lottie 
is.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her  with  the  care  of 
a  little  brother  who  was  teething,  and  I  told 
her  to  spare  no  pains  in  amusing  him.  She 
tried  one  thing  after  another,  but  nothing 
pleased  hira  long.  At  last  she  thought  of  the 
little  shavings  basket  which  stood  in  the  shed, 
brimful  of  the  long  wood  curls  we  like  so  well 
to  kindle  fires  with,  and  brought  it  into  the 
dining-room.  These  made  rare  fun  for  the 
little  fellow,  and  he  forgot  his  aching  gums  in 
tossing  them  about.  As  he  tired  of  this  sport, 
she  fastened  them  round  her  head  and  shook 
it  in  his  face,  when,  as  he  was  giggling  merrily, 
our  minister  called.  Poor  Emma  was  dreadfully 
mortified  for  a  minute  ;  but  I  came  then,  and 
complimented   her  upon  the  baby's  improve- 
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ment  under  her  care  and  her  thonghtfulness  in 
making  the  litter  on  the  oilcloth,  thns  giving 
force  to  Mr.  Thome's  pleasant  words,  and  so 
fully  reassuring  her  that  there  was  a  smile 
upon  her  face  as  we  left  her  to  make  the  room 
tidy  again.  I  was  a  great  deal  better  pleased 
with  my  little  girl  th.in  I  shonld  have  been  if  I 
had  found  the  room  in  order  and  the  baby 
feverish  from  fretting ;  so  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  let  me  go  in  the  kitchen,  if  you  have 
upset  the  shavings  or  done  even  bigger  mischief, 
for  I  see  you  have  taken  good  care  of  Willie." 

"You  may  go  everywhere  yon  want  to," 
replied  Lottie,  adding,  as  if  fearful  she  had  been 
rude,  "  I  did  not  want  you  to  go  before,  because 
Johnnie  spilt  his  milk  on  the  tablecloth,  and 
mother  always  says  don't  let  strangers  go  in 
the  kitchen,  unless  it  is  perfectly  tidy." 

"Well,  bnt  Aunt  Sophie  and  I  are  not  stmn- 
gers,"  said  Mr.  Dorr,  as  he  yielded  the  willing 
babe  to  Mrs.  Laselle's  offered  hands,  and  the 
little  girl  naively  replied  : — 

"  I  guess  she  means  everybody ;  for  she 
meant  Mrs.  Wood,  and  she  is  here  almost 
every  day." 

Aunt  Sophie  smiled  and  said  : — 

"I  will  sit  in  the  sitting-room  and  rock  the 
baViy,  while  you  and  your  father  get  supper. 
Remember  a  simple  one  for  nie,  Frank." 

"  I  undei-staud,"  replied  the  gentleman,  as  he 
went  to  light  a  fire,  while  Lottie  lingered  to  see 
if  Willie  would  be  quiet.  Aunt  Sophie  had 
quite  won  her  heart  already,  but  her  admiration 
W.13  increased  when  she  saw  the  little  one  lie 
contentedly  on  her  lap,  and  she  gently  rubbed 
the  inflamed  gums  with  her  finger. 

When  tea  was  ready,  Mrs.  Laselle  placed 
Willie  in  his  little  cab,  and  Lottie  took  the 
three  children  out  in  the  yard  ;  for  Johnnie 
and  Nellie  had  prevented  their  father's  render- 
ing her  much  assistance  in  preparing  the  meal, 
and  he  did  not  wish  their  company  while  eating. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  call  Lottie  '  little 
woman,'  "  said  Aunt  Sophie,  as  she  ghanced 
over  the  neatly  arranged  table,  "  but  you  must 
take  care  lest  she  ruin  her  health  by  lifting  that 
heavy  baby." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Mr.  Dorr,  with  a  little 
sigh.  "  I  sometimes  wish  she  were  a  mischie- 
vous rorap,  like  what  Nelly  bids  fair  to  become 
under  Johnnie's  tuition." 

"Quite  likely,"  said  Aunt  Sophie,  thought- 
fully, "  for  the  romps  m.ike  the  healthiest  wo- 
men, and  thus  accomplish  more  in  the  world 
than  tho?e  whose  sensitive,  conscientious  na- 
tures le.Td  them  to  drain  life's  forces  early. 
Very  careful  should  be  our  physical  culture, 


when  a  child's  mind  or  soul  is  precocious,  if  we 
would  not  mourn  over  a  little  grave,  or  by  and 
by  grieve  in  sympathy  with  a  beautiful  growing 
soul,  cramped  and  hindered  in  its  every  efl'ort 
for  good,  by  the  incapacity  to  work  its  will,  of 
that  instrument  which,  though  ■  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made'  by  infinite  loving  wisdom, 
has  been  so  sadly  overstrained  in  its  develop- 
ment that  its  secret  springs  have  lost  their 
elasticity.  Lottie  will  require  most  careful 
physical  nurture,  but  she  will  nobly  rep.iy  all 
your  care  when  her  fragile  frame  shall  have 
gained  the  power  to  do  all  which  her  allectious 
will  prompt.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have 
a  fine  healthy  situation  here,  and  this  nice 
lawn  and  garden  giving  abundant  room  for  out 
door  exercise,  will  prove  a  mine  of  health  to  all 
your  children.  The  village  has  altered  very 
much  since  I  w.as  here  l.ist, "  and  thus  the 
conversation  was  thrown  into  a  general  channel, 
till,  just  as  they  were  rising  from  the  table, 
Frank  exclaiming : — 

"There  comes  Ada  !"  hastily  stepped  to  the 
door  to  greet  her.  Aunt  Sophie  was  glad  to 
realize  from  the  sparkling  eyes  and  joyous 
tones,  that  the  old  love  was  bright  between 
them.  Mrs.  Dorr  was  full  of  apologies  and  re- 
grets for  her  absence  ;  she  knew  Frank  would 
not  mind  her  being  away,  and  she  had  eagerly 
w.atched  for  Aunt  Sophie  so  many  times,  that 
she  had  given  up  the  expectation  of  seeing  her 
here. 

Mr.  Dorr  was  obliged  to  leave  soon  after,  and 
then  it  was  time  to  call  the  children  in  for  bed. 
Mrs.  Dorr  unfastened  Lottie's  clothes,  and  the 
three  started  to  go  to  their  room.  Aunt  Sophie 
offered  to  t.ike  the  babe  that  Ada  might  go  to 
hear  them  say  their  prayers.  Mrs.  Dorr  blushed 
at  the  offer,  and  Johnnie's  noisy  declaration 
that  God  would  take  care  of  him  just  as  well, 
if  he  did  not  say  his  prayer,  for  He  always  did, 
but  she  declined  it,  and  followed  the  children 
with  Willie  in  her  arms.  She  soon  came  back 
and  seated  herself,  saying,  apologetically: — 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  makes  Johnnie  so  rude 
and  heathenish  ;  I  am  sure  Lottie  is  a  well- 
trained  child,  if  she  is  my  own,  bnt  the  other 
two  are  forever  doing  something  to  mortify  me. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  so  much  less  time 
to  devote  to  them  than  I  used  to  spend  with 
her,  but  one  woman  cannot  do  everything,  and 
I  will  not  consent  to  Frank's  frequent  propos-al 
of  keeping  hired  help,  for  my  work  is  never 
well  done  unless  I  do  it  myself." 

But  we  need  not  record  conversations  to  tell 
what  Aunt  Sophie  learned  from  many,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources.     She   found  that  Ada 
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Dorr  had,  by  tUe  flattery  of  others  and  her  own 
false  aims  in  life,  hecome  the  slave  of  the 
"They  say"  of  a  little  gossiping  village.  Ada 
knew  that  she  had  been  called  the  '•  smartest" 
woman  in  the  place,  and  she  was  too  much 
pleased  wiih  the  title  to  lessen  her  efforts  to 
deserve  it.  She  was  an  excellent  housekeeper, 
and  she  knew  it  and  rejoiced  in  it.  Her  house 
was  always  in  good  order,  her  table  neatly  ar- 
ranged, and  abundantly  provided  with  whole- 
some, well-cooked  food;  her  husband's  shirts 
never  lacked  a  button,  and  herself  and  her 
children  were  always  well-dressed  and  tidy. 
She  was  strong,  quick-motioned,  and  handy,  so 
that  work  was  as  play  to  her,  led  on  as  she 
was  by  love  of  approbation.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  company,  and  hence  nearly  every 
afternoon  found  her  away,  unless  visitors  were 
expected.  She  was  president  of  the  sewing 
society,  and  quite  active  in  the  mission  cause. 
Indeed,  she  was  living  in  a  hurry,  and  very  well 
satisfied  with  herself  for  what  she  accomplished. 
Lottie  was  a  source  of  pride  to  her,  for  she  was 
accustomed  to  consider  the  womanliness  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  child  as  solely  the 
result  of  her  judicious  training,  but  her  younger 
children  rather  interfered  with  her  plans.  She 
thought  she  loved  them  just  as  well  as  any 
mother  could  do,  and  would  have  been  shocked 
had  any  one  told  her  otherwise.  Had  one  of 
tUem  been  taken  from  her,  her  grief  would 
have  been  exceedingly  demonstrative,  and  she 
would  Very  likely  have  wanted  a  party,  that 
her  friends  might  condole  with  her,  but  she 
would  not  have  forgotten  to  see  whether  mourn- 
ing became  her.  Ada  loved  her  husband,  too  ; 
had  he  been  sick  or  unfortunate,  she  would  have 
been  as  a  right  arm  of  strength  unto  him,  but 
she  knew  little  of  her  love  for  him,  since  it  was 
pride  in  him,  and  in  what  he  bestowed  on  her 
that  came  to  the  surface.  She  thought,  and  she 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  him  so,  that  he  was  de- 
cidedly "old  maidish"  in  his  care  for  the  chil- 
dren. She  had  no  patience  with  the  fears  which 
he  early  expressed,  lest  she  should  call  upon 
Lottie  for  assistance  too  frequently  forthe  child's 
health,  for  she  believed  it  was  quite  as  well  for 
a  little  girl,  and  far  more  becoming,  to  use  her 
strength  for  some  good,  thus  preventing  her 
romping  about  and  tearing  her  clothes  in  pieces. 
She  did  not  realize  how  closely  she  kept  the 
child  night  and  morning,  nor  how  often  she 
kept  her  from  school  to  help  her,  or  to  take 
care  of  the  babyand  Nellie,  forshe  never  stopped 
to  think  of  or  aggregate  these  things. 

Latterly  Lottie  had  often  been  troubled  by 
side-ache  and  headache,  and  the  sensitive  child 


saw  that  her  mother  was  annoyed  by  any  com- 
plaints of  pain.  Mrs.  Dorr  did  not  suppose 
that  her  little  daughter  was  censurable  for 
these  ailments ;  but  they  were  vexatious  to 
her,  and  she  had  not  become  accustomed  to 
making  the  best  of  such.  Mr.  Dorr's  anxiety 
was  soon  aroused  by  her  restlessness  and  fre- 
quent moans  in  her  sleep,  for  he  had  always 
taken  the  care  of  the  children,  nigbts,  as  his 
wife  thought  it  belonged  to  a  man  to  see  to  his 
children  when  he  was  in  the  house,  since  he 
must  be  absent  so  much  ;  and  he,  in  his  tender 
love  for  them,  and  constant  indulgence  for  his 
wife,  had  been  very  willing  to  assume  such  care. 
His  business  cares  by  day  were  engrossing,  and 
thus  a  quite  sufficient  draft  upon  his  nervous 
energies  ;  adding  to  these  constant  care  of  his 
little  ones,  and  Tery  frequently  an  anxiety 
which  Ada  could  neither  appreciate  or  share, 
was  making  him  old  before  his  time.  He  did 
not  suspect  this.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
showy,  active  wife,  his  pleasant,  well-kept 
home,  and  his  pretty,  tastefully-dressed  chil- 
dren. He  thought  that  if  his  favorite  Lotti.* 
were  only  strong,  his  happiness  would  be  com- 
plete, but  her  weary  Uttle  face  haunted  him. 
Many  times  he  had  talked  with  Ada,  of  his 
anxiety,  until  her  motherly  feelings  had  been 
so  far  wakened  that  she  had  resolved  to  be  more 
careful  of  the  child's  lifting  and  carrying  hir 
heavy  baby  brother ;  but  the  resolutions  were 
weak  when  they  came  in  contact  with  old  ha- 
bits, and  had  soon  been  forgotten.  Mrs.  Dorr 
excused  herself  with  the  thought  that  one  wo- 
man could  not  do  everything  iu  its  proper  time 
and  take  care  of  a  baby  besides  ;  and  she  never 
questioned  whether  this  everything  was  of  more 
consequence  than  a  child's  health,  nor  did  she 
realize  how  large  a  proportion  of  her  energies 
were  devoted  to  making  visits  and  entertaining 
company  in  the  lavish  style  prescribed  by  the 
custom  of  the  village. 

It  required  all  Aunt  Sophie's  tact  to  show 
Ada  her  mistakes  without  intlicting  direct 
wounds  upon  her  self-love.  However,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  her  niece  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  Lottie  and  Nellie  beyond 
anything  which  different  training  had  caused. 
She  led  Ada  to  partly  apprehend  the  delicacy 
of  Lottie's  physical  constitution,  and  the  unu- 
sual activity  of  her  higher  powers,  which  called 
for  entirely  different  care  from  that  under 
which  Nellie  would  thrive.  But  Aunt  Sophie 
did  not  content  herself  with  alarming  Adas 
fears  for  her  child's  health,  and  leaving  her  to 
the  old  temptations.  In  many  conversations 
she  sought  to  show  her  the  true  relations  be- 
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tween  home  duties  and  social  ones.  She  sa^r 
the  good  in  Ada's  haliits  of  life  clearly,  and 
she  was  ready  with  such  cordial  praise  of  her 
activity  and  thrift  as  showed  that  she  felt  truly 
glad  to  bestow  it.  She  saw  the  vain,  unworthy 
motives,  loo,  and  she  wished  her  niece  to 
recognize  them  that  they  might  be  thrust  aside. 
Through  her  earnest,  suggestive  words,  Ada 
was  led  to  such  self-examination  as  was  far 
more  profitable  than  pleasant.  The  young  wife 
saw  that  home  had  not  been  first  in  her  estima- 
tion. She  realized  that  she  had  not  sought  her 
husband's  happiness,  her  children's  well-being, 
lor  her  own  improvement  so  much  as  the  grati- 
fication of  her  love  of  the  approbation  of  the  gos- 
sips of  the  village.  She  saw  how  unworthy  and 
poor  in  its  motives  and  aims  had  been  her  life 
as  a  Christian,  as  a  wife,  and  as  a  mother ;  and, 
seeing,  she  resolutely  determined  upon  a  change. 
In  her  new  appreciation  of  the  superior  claims 
of  home  duties  she  was  disposed  to  ignore  social 
ones,  and  thus  commence  a  constant  conflict 
between  duty  and  inclination  ;  but  Aunt  Sophie 
showed  her  that  the  one  class  was  as  real  as 
the  other.  She  assured  her  that,  holding  the 
place  she  did  in  the  society  of  the  village,  she 
was  responsible  for  a  large  influence  over  her 
neighbors  ;  and  she  found  early  opportunity  to 
illustrate  her  meaning. 

Ada  invited  a  half  dozen  of  her  friends  to  tea, 
that  her  aunt  might  make  their  acquaintance. 
Aunt  Sophie  saw  the  large  preparations  for  the 
small  entertainment  with  surprise,  saying  no- 
thing, however,  till  Ada,  tired  and  heated  from 
standing  over  the  stove  to  fry  "troubles," 
threw  herself  into  a  rocking-chair,  saying  : — 

"There,  I  must  rest  a  minute  ;  but  if  I  have 
as  good  luck  the  rest  of  the  morning  as  I  have 
so  far,  our  table  will  eclipse  Mrs.  Warner's, 
though  she  and  her  daughter  both  did  their 
V>est." 

"  And  will  there  be  any  particular  advantage 
in  that?"  asked  Aunt  Sophie. 

"  Why,  we  all  like  to  outdo  others,"  replied 
Mrs.  Dorr. 

"  We  are  wiser  when  we  aim  to-day  at  doing 
better  than  the  ourselves  of  yesterday  could 
have  done.  But  how  will  you  outdo  Mrs.  War- 
ner?    Please  give  me  the  particulars." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Warner  had  but  four  kinds  of 
sweet  cake,  and  I  shall  have  five  ;  she  had 
only  dried  beef,  I  shall  have  that  and  cold 
tongue  also ;  she  had  but  one  kind  of  preserves, 
I  shall  have  two ;  besides,  I  am  going  to  make 
both  custards  and  blanc  mange,  and  no  one  in 
the  village  can  make  such  delicate  'troubles' 
as  mine." 

VOL.  LXV.— 38 


Aunt  Sophie  laughed,  and  said :  "  Do  yoa 
know,  Ada,  I  am  beginning  to  understand  the 
remark  your  friend  Mrs.  Wood  made  here  yes- 
terday ?  It  struck  me  then  as  singular  that 
she  should  say  she  had  '<;«(  to  have  company 
next  week  ;'  but  I  don't  wonder  at  her  use  of 
the  word  if  she  feels  under  obligations  to  over- 
load a  table,  as  you  propose  doing.  Suppose 
you  furnish  yours  reasonably  to-day,  and  thus 
set  her  an  example  which  it  will  be  easy  and 
right  for  her  to  follow." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  reason- 
able," replied  Ada.  "I  don't  want  to  make 
myself  ridiculous. " 

"  If  you  will  repeat  last  night's  supper,  with 
a  trifling  addition  as  to  quantity,  I  will  guaran- 
tee that  no  sensible  person  shall  ridicule  you." 

"0  .Auut  Sophie!  you  would  not  have  me 
leave  olf  the  pound  cake,  fruit  cake,  and  gold 
cake  which  I  have  ready,  would  you  ?  You 
remember  sponge  cake  and  cookies  were  all  we 
had  for  cake," 

"  But  they  were  nice  and  wholesome,  which 
is  more  than  you  can  say  of  your  richer  com- 
pounds. Remember,  your  example  has  much 
to  do  with  this  silly  emulation  as  to  the  number 
of  dishes,  which  makes  an  afternoon's  visit  a 
trial  to  the  stomach  of  the  visitor  and  the 
strength  of  the  visited  ;  and  remember,  too, 
that  with  a  dilferent  standard  of  table  propriety 
you  can  gratify  your  social  nature,  and  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  those  little  ones  who 
have  the  strongest  claims  upon  you." 

Ada's  thoughts  were  active  upon  the  subject 
as  she  went  about  her  preparations  ;  and  when 
Willie  waked  an  honr  too  soon,  she  sat  down 
quite  calmly  to  soothe  him  to  sleep  again, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  leave 
the  custards  unmade,  since  she  had  determineil 
not  wholly  to  disregard  Aunt  Sophie's  sugges- 
tious. 

The  visitors  came  at  about  three  o'clock, 
excepting  Miss  Dana,  a  dyspeptic  invalid,  and 
the  conversation  ebbed  and  flowed,  upon  mat- 
ters of  gossip  mostly,  at  one  time  all  chattering 
together,  and  at  another  the  room  so  silent 
each  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  other's  voice, 
until  her  arrival,  an  honr  later,  threw  the  talk 
in  a  different  channel.  Miss  Dana  excused  her- 
self for  coming  no  earlier  by  the  fact  that  she 
had  not  been  as  well  as  nsnal  since  her  visit 
at  Mrs.  Warner's.  Mrs.  Willis,  the  doctor's 
wife,  inquired  if  it  was  the  old  trouble  connected 
with  visiting — eating  something  unsuitable. 
With  a  half  sad  smile.  Miss  Dana  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  adding  that  hot  cream  biscuit 
always  serVed  her  ill.     Mrs.  AVarner  expressed 
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her  regret  that  tlie  biscuit  should  have  harmed 
her,  and  told  her  she  should  have  some  old 
bread  next  time  she  visited  her. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged,"  replied  Miss  Dana,  can- 
didly, "  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  ever  comes  the 
fashion  iu  this  town  to  eat  more  of  it,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  an  improvement,  even  for 
well  folks." 

"  Undoubtedly, "  replied  Mrs.  Willis.  "The 
doctor  says  we  need  a  reform  in  cookery." 

"Aunt  Sophie  has  been  urging  one,"  said 
Mrs.  Dorr,  with  an  arch  glance  at  lier  auut, 
and  Mrs.  Laselle,  thus  appealed  to,  said : — 

"I  certainly  have,  ladies,  and  I  think  a 
little  sober  thought  and  candid,  neighborly 
consultation  upon  the  subject  will  convince 
you  all  that  your  social  tea  parties  would 
give  more  pleasure  to  all  concerned  if  each  of 
you  should  throw  aside  the  petty  emulation 
which  leads  to  a  continued  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  rich,  unwholesome  goodies  to  be 
expected  at  social  gatherings." 

"I  have  often  thought  upon  the  subject," 
said  the  pastor's  wife,  "and  wished  that  we 
might  enjoy  an  afternoon  socially  without 
making  useless  trouble  for  our  hostess." 

"  I  presume  you  have  all  thought  of  it  more 
than  once,"  replied  Aunt  Sophie;  "sometimes 
when  you  liave  really  wished  to  invite  your 
friends,  and  have  not  found  time  or  strength 
for  such  an  undertaking  ;  sometimes  when  you 
have  been  made  ill  by  mixing  various  tempting 
but  indigestible  compounds  in  your  stomachs  ; 
or  perhaps  when  weary  of  your  exertions  in 
preparing  and  entertaining,  you  have  carelessly 
let  your  children  feed  on  the  fragments  of  your 
feasts  till  they  have  been  seriously  ill.  Now, 
if  each  of  you  will  candidly  tell  the  results  of 
your  thoughts  and  your  experience,  it  may  be 
we  shall  find  that  you  hav^  not  all  enjoyed  this 
system  of  over-feeding  visitors,  which  seems  to 
be  so  much  the  fashion  in  your  village." 

"  We  can  at  least  pledge  ourselves  to  frank- 
ness," said  Mrs.  Warner ;  and,  the  other  ladies 
assenting,  she  continued;  "I  was  brought  up 
to  suppose  1  must  do  my  very  best  for  visitors, 
and  have  known  no  other  way  ;  but  1  must 
own  I  should  enjoy  company  better  if  there 
were  less  hard  work  about  it ;  and  1  should  as 
soon  sit  down  to  a  neighbor's  ordinary  supper- 
table  as  to  one  loaded  with  dainties." 

"  So  should  I,"  responded  Mrs.  Wood  ;  "be- 
sides, I  was  not  brought  up  to  housework  at 
all,  and  you  all  know  1  am  very  slow,  so  that  1 
need  not  deny  that  giving  a  tea  party  is  a  much- 
to-be  dreaded  affair  at  our  house.  We  are 
obligj^d  to  have  a  picked-up  dinner   the    day 


before  and  the  day  after,  ai)d  I  generally  feel 
worn  out  for  a  week  ;  but,  ladies,  if  I  may  set 
my  table  with  but  two  kinds  of  cake,  tarts, 
preserves,  and  cold  bread,  I  should  be  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  see  you  all  at  our  house  to- 
morrow afternoon,  for  I  have  been  wishing  to  t 
invite  you  these  six  months,  and  have  com- 
menced preparations  several  times  before." 

The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
the  animated  talk  flowed  on.  Many  a  jest  and 
repartee  sparkled  on  the  surface,  yet  it  was,  as 
a  whole,  an  earnest  conversation.  Bat  one 
lady  favored  the  old  way  ;  she  was  a  middle- 
aged  matron,  who,  having  no  intellectual  tastes 
and  no  children,  had  devoted  her  life  to  lier 
housekeeping.  She  could  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  really  hospitable  for  her  to  set  a  plain  table, 
though  she  thought  it  was  absurd  for  ladies 
with  large  families  or  different  tastes  to  follow 
her  example,  for  she  was  sure  that  she  enjoyed 
making  nice  things  much  better  than  eating 
them. 

"  We  are  glad  to  hear  you  say  so."  responded 
Ada ;  "and  henceforth  you  must  make  all  the 
vanities,  troubles,  and  snowballs,  and  excuse 
us  who  are  blessed  with  little  'troublesome 
comforts'  from  all  culinary  opposition,  except 
as  to  the  most  wholesome  food." 

"  If  you,"  said  the  pastor's  wife,  "with  your 
superior  manual  faculty  and  abundant  means, 
will  set  us  a  worthy  example  in  this  respect,  I 
think  we  shall  profit  by  it." 

"Shall  1  commence  to-night?"  asked  Ada, 
as  she  rose  to  prepare  tea. 

"There  will  be  even  more  merit  in  so  doing, 
now  that  your  pantry  is  so  full,"  replied  Aunt 
Sophie  ;  while  Mrs.  Wood  looked  up  with  an 
appealing  glance,  which  decided  her,  and  Mrs. 
Dorr's  table  was  not  overloaded. 

"  It  has  been  the  pleasautest  visit  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time,"  said  Mrs.  Willis,  as  she 
was  taking  leave,  "  and  1  for  one  hope  it  will 
prove  the  commencement  of  a  decrease  in  my 
husband's  night  practice." 

Aunt  Sophie  met  Ada's  friends  several  times 
during  the  remaining  week  of  her  stay,  and 
her  unobtrusive  earnestness  won  their  hearty 
respect.  She  was  gratified  to  see  that  her  niece 
was  realizing  that  we  ought  not  to  live  regard- 
less of  motives  and  content  with  the  praise  of 
others,  and  also  to  know  that  the  fragile  child. 
Lottie,  would  be  better  understood  and  cared 
for  more  intelligently. 

A  dozen  years  have  glided  by  since  .Aunt 
Sophie's  first  visit  at  Mr.  Dorr's.  He  still 
makes  his  semi-annual  calls  at  his  uncle's,  and 
occasionally  leaves  his  wife,  or  one  of  his  chil- 
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I  dren  there   during  his  trip  to  the  city,  while 

Aunt  Sopliie  lias  more  than  onc«  accepted  his 

cordial  invitations  to  accompany  him  home. 

'       Mrs.  Dorr  and  her   friends  are  still  notable 

housekeepers,  but   they  realize    that  there  is 

something  more  implied  in  the  care  of  a  family 

;   than  superlativeneatness  and  order,  andstudied 

I   cookery.  Theyare  still  eminently  social,  though 

I  each    recognizes  the  superior  claims  of  liome 

'   duties,  and  connected  with  their  ple.isant  inter- 

I   change  of  courtesies  is  such  rare  good  feeling 

and  friendliness  as  banislies  petty  gossip  and 

i   thoughtless  backbiting. 

'  Mr.  Dorr  and  his  wife  account  themselves 
blessed  in  all  their  intelligent,  well-bred  chil- 
I  dren ;  but  the  intellectual,  atfectionate,  and 
I  conscientious  Lottie  is  still  very  much  a  favorite 
I  with  Aunt  Sophie,  who  reads  in  the  giri''s 
'  earnest,  nobly-developing  womanhood  bright 
;   promise  of  future  usefulness. 


FURS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Ladies  have,  I  think,  under  their  command 
a  very  great  and  powerful  influence,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  winch  they  are  not  sufficiently  aware. 
They  have,  .as  is  acknowledged  by  all,  great 
dominion,  not  only  over  the  so-called  "lords  of 
the  creation,"  but  also  over  the  creation  itself. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  that  thousands 
and  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  of  all  colors 
and  in  all  climates,  are  hard  at  work  daily  and 
liourly  in  all  parts  of  this  globe ;  from  John 
Chinaman,  who  superintends  his  silkworm 
farm  to  supply  the  material  for  their  dresses,  to 
the  bold  and  hardy  whaler,  biittliug  with  ice 
and  snow  in  the  distant  polar  regions  to  rob 
the  lord  of  the  ocean  of  his  whalebone,  to  he 
converted  into  st.iys  and  crinolines.  All  are 
indirectly  set  to  work  by  the  practical  influence 
of  the  fair  sex.  Neatness  in  dress  is  the  aim 
and  object  of  every  lady,  and  what  can  look 
quieter  and  neater  than  a  seal-skin  coat  ?  Yet 
how  often  does  the  wearer  think  of  the  history 
of  the  garment  she  wears  ?  Does  she  consider 
that  the  animal  which  it  once  protected  from 
the  cold  and  the  piercing  frost  lived  in  the  far- 
distant  region  of  Kamtschatka,  or  caught  fish  in 
the  stormy  waves  of  the  North  Pacific  or  Yellow 
Sea  ?  Could  that  brilliant  gold-colored  fur  but 
speak,  it  would  tell  queer  stories  of  hardship, 
cold,  and  human  misery.  How  that  its  family 
were  gradually  becoming  extinct,  and  that  now 
but  one  thousand  skins  per  annum  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  all  to  protect  the  fair  d,iughters 
of  Eve.     Again,  but  lately  I  had  in  my  hand 


a  skin  of  snch  excessive  value  that  a  cloak 
made  of  that  and  similar  skins  is  within  the 
reach  of  royal  fortunes  only.  This  was  the 
skin  of  a  fox,  and  the  price  of  it  was  only  $2(iO. 
The  fur  was  copious  and  most  beautiful,  of  a 
rich  and  shining  black,  with  the  longer  exterior 
hairs  of  a  silvery  white  ;  to  the  touch  it  felt 
the  very  perfection  of  silk-like  softness  and 
warmth,  and  when  breathed  upon,  the  delicate 
hairs  w.aved  backwards  and  forward  like  the 
ripening  corn  in  the  summer  breeze.  This  was 
the  skin  of  the  "Black  Fox,"  which  was  born 
in  Northern  Asia  or  amid  the  snow-fields  of 
Arctic  America,  so  far  ofi',  indeed,  that  the  skin 
had  been  two  years  on  its  travels,  on  human 
and  mule  hack,  on  shipboard,  and  by  railway, 
and  now  here  it  is  worth  literally  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  rivalling  a  superbly  beau- 
tiful comrade  that  once  was  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Strange,  too,  the  history  of  the 
animal  is  a  mystery.  Black  foxes  cannot  be 
bred.  A  pair  of  black  foxes  will  have  cubs 
th.at  are  not  black  like  their  papa  and  mamma. 
The  black  fox  is  rare,  very  rare  in  its  native 
place.  The  .agents  of  the  fur  companies  do  not 
give  more  for  its  skin  than  for  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary red  fellow,  worth  about  fifty  cents.  At 
first  sight  this  looks  like  cheating  ;  but  it  is  a 
wise  precaution,  for  were  the  rude  Indian  hun- 
ters to  know  its  real  value,  they  would  neglect 
to  bring  in  the  skins  of  any  other  animals  but 
the  black  fox,  and  would  in  a  short  time  quite 
exterminate  its  race.  The  North  American 
Indian  squaws  use  the  skins  of  the  various 
kinds  of  foxes  for  their  own  decoration  ;  but 
not  only  the  skin,  but  part  of  the  body  also.  A 
lady  would  be  puzzled  to  pick  out  any  part  of 
a  dead  fox  that  would  be  of  use  to  her.  Not  so 
her  copper-colored  sisters  ;  they  have  no  shops 
at  hand  where  they  can  procure  thread  ;  their 
ingenuity  is  therefore  much  taxed  to  procure 
this  article,  and  they  pick  out  the  fine  sinews 
from  the  brush  or  tail  of  the  foxes,  and  use 
them  as  thread  to  sew  their  beautiful  beadwork 
on  moccasins,  etc. 

In  passing  along  the  streets  I  frequently  see 
piles  of  mulls  made  of  bhack  monkey  skins,  and 
ticketed  for  sale  at  a  low  price.  It  makes  me 
positively  miserable  to  look  at  these  muffs ; 
Each  muff  is  the  skin  of  some  poor  monkey 
who  once  led  a  life  of  freedom  and  happiness 
in  the  dense  forests  of  Africa.  But  fashion 
gave  the  word,  "  Let  monkey-skin  muffs  be 
fashionable  ;"  the  influence  of  the  ladies'  ver- 
dict extended  itself  to  the  primeval  forests 
under  the  tropics.  The  black  monkey's  time 
was  come  ;  his  race  was  hunted,  shot  with  the 
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gun  by  the  white  man,  or  transfixed  hy  tlie 
poisoned  arrow  of  the  black  inau.  Thousands 
of  black  uionkeys  had  to  take  their  coats  off 
and  send  them  to  England,  to  contain  their 
own  bodies  no  longer,  but  to  act  as  a  burrow 
for  the  concealment  of  fair  hands  which  unwit- 
tingly and  unknowingly  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  animal  whose  skin  they  now 
bear  in  triumph  before  them.  What  is  the 
result  ?  The  race  of  the  unfortunate  black 
monkeys  has  dwindled  down  almost  to  nothing, 
and  unless  fashion  changes — and,  luckily  for  the 
hrute  creation,  it  does  change  sometimes — the  race 
of  black  monkeys  will  become  as  extinct  as  the 
bustard  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  dodo  of  the 
Mauritius. 


IN  MEM  OK  I  AM. 


BT    JOHN    R.     MORRISON. 

The  starlight  comes  shimmering  down 

From  the  depths  of  pure  ether  away, 
And  wakens  sweet  fincies  of  spirits  that  dwell 

In  the  niidst  of  its  glory  fur  aye, 
And  wing  their  briglit  way  through  the  regions  of  hliss, 

Where  none  but  the  sanctified  may. 
I  catch  the  bright  rays  as  they  fall, 

And  con  the  sweet  lessons  they  tell, 
And  teach  my  sad  spirit  their  hallowed  love 

Till  it  melts  'neath  the  magical  spell. 
And  fain  would  depart  to  the  haven  of  rest 

With  the  happy  departed  to  dwell. 
Then  my  spirit  goes  down  o'er  the  yeavs 

To  the  halcyon  days  of  my  youth, 
When  my  heart  was  yet  fresh  as  the  flowers  of  spring, 

And  joyed  at  each  opening  truth  ; 
And  lirans  the  bright  picture  of  pleasures  once  mine 

And  seasons  of  sorrow  and  ruth. 
I  wander  again  by  the  streams, 

I  Btroll  hy  the  woodlands  away. 
And  listen  again  to  the  songs  of  the  birds 

Half  bid  in  the  zephyr-rocked  spniy  ; 
They  fall  on  a  spirit  that  echnes  their  joy, 

As  happy,  as  careless  as  they. 
I  greet  my  companions  again, 

I  see  the  bright  glance  of  tlie  eye, 
And  hear  the  light  voices  that  merrily  tell 

Of  a  wild  and  exuberant  joy  ; 
Like  the  dim,  fleeting  shadows  that  haunt  me  in  dreams, 

They  pass  in  my  fantasy  by. 
Ah,  W ,  I  see  thee  once  more 

In  the  pride  of  thy  vigor  and  grace, 
Ere  the  grim  king  of  terrors  had  chilled  thy  wai-m  heart 

And  blanched  the  rich  bloom  on  thy  face  ; 
And  again  o'er  the  hills  and  the  valleys  away 

Our  long-faded  pleasures  retrace. 
Then  a  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone, 

A  sigh  for  delights  that  are  o'er. 
And  a  tear  of  regret  for  the  friends  of  my  youth — 

The  buried  companions  of  yore. 
And  the  blare  of  the  world  breaks  again  on  my  ear, 

And  drowns  the  sweet  thoughts  in  its  war. 


SLATE  PICTURES  FOR  CHILDREN. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


Fig  1. 


Fig.  1. — Breakfast-cap  of  wliite  nnislin,  with' 
an  apple-gieen  ribbon  run  under  the  puffing. 

Fig.  Z 


Fig.  2. — Opera  hood,  made  of  white  merino, 
and  braided  with  cherry  silk  braid. 

Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. — New  style  of  nndersleeve. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4. — Headdress,  formed  of  a  gold  net  and 
scarlet  and  gold  rosettes,  with  scarlet  velvet 
bow  and  ends. 

Fig.  S. 


3S* 


Fig.  5. — Fancy  coat  for  a  little  boy,  made  of 
fine  gray  cloth,  and  braided  with  heavy  blaik 
cord. 

Fig.  6. — French  collar  and  sleeves  ;  one  of 
the  latest  styles. 

Fig.  7.— Slip  for  a  baby. 

Figs.  8  and  9. — Blue  velvet  net  with  coro- 
net, showing  the  back  and  front.  Materials 
required  for  one  net  are  :  One  piece  of  narrow 
blue  velvet,  one  bunch  of  gold  beads,  No.  9  ; 
blue  velvet  coronet  and  plait,  gold  cord  and 
tassels.  Although  we  have  called  this  head- 
dress a  net,  it  is  not  netted,  but  consists  merely 
of  rows  of  velvet  crossed  to  form  squares,  fast- 
ened together  with  four  gold  beads.  Any  lady 
may,  with  very  Jittle  trouble,  arrange  one  of 
these   stylish  headdresses,  which,  when  pur- 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7 


chased  ready  made,  are  rather  expensive.  A 
piece  of  paper  must,  first  of  all,  be  cut  the  size 
the  net  is  required  to  be,  and  the  velvet  laid 
over  it  in  rows,  securing  to  the  paper  every  row 
of  velvet  at  each  end  ;  these  rows  of  velvet  are 
again  crossed  with  more  velvet,  which  should 
be  fastened  to  the  paper  in  the  same  manner. 
The  velvet  should  not  be  cut  at  the  end  of 
every  row,  but  should  be  left  in  loops  for  the 


elastic.  It  will  now  be  very  easy  to  catch  the 
velvet  together  where  it  crosses,  at  the  same 
time  putting  on  four  gold  beads.  The  net  is 
mounted  on  a  velvet  coronet,  ornamented  with 
a  scroll  of  gold  cord,  a  plait  of  blue  velvet,  and 
cords  and  tassels  ;  and  to  make  it  fit  comfort- 
ably to  the  head,  a  piece  of  elastic  should  be 
run  in  behind  from  the  extremity  of  the  coro- 
net on  each  side. 


J-' IX, 
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PATTERNS  FROM   MADAME   DEMOREST'S 

ESTAIiLISllMEXT, 

No.  473  Broadway,  iVciti  York, 

The  Louise  Sleeve. — Tliis  is  another  variety 

of  the  flowing  sleeve.     It  is  plain  !it  the  top, 

but  is  gathered   up  in  a  novel  manner  at  the 


lower  part  of  liie  front,  and  trimmed  with  a 
datable  quilling,  sarinouiAed  by  a  Hal  bow.  A 
single  quilling,  headed  with  a  narrow  gimp, 
forms  the  border. 

The  Leoline. — A  full  sleeve,  with  a  pointed 
cap  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  sufficiently  wide 


at  the   band    to  wear   an    underileeve,  which 
should  button  at  the  wrist. 

Miss's^Apron. — This  is  pretty  made  in  silk  or 
in  gingham  for  the  country.  It  has  a  rounded 
skirt,  with  two  little  pockets,  which  is  set  in  a 
belt,  and  a  waist,  which  terminates  in  bretelles 
at  the  back.  A  narrow  quilling  of  silk,  or  frill 
of  gingham,  m,ikes  a  suitable  trimming,  two 
and  one-half  yards  of  gingham  will  make  it  for 
a  miss  of  six  or  seven. 


Cored  Dress. — For  a  little  girl  from  two  to 
five  years,  in  a  minute  black  and  white  checked 
silk,  and  can  be  made  of  from  four  to  six  yards 
of  silk.     Quilling  of  the   silk,  pinked   on  the 


edge,  for  the  pocket  and  sleeves.  Loops  and 
bows  of  Solferino  ribbon.  Network  of  black 
velvet,  over  a  pointed  vest  of  Solferino  silk. 


/nfant's  Cap. — Infant's  cap  of  lace.  It  has  a 
lace  shape  or  frame,  which  stands  up  very  high 
around  the  front,  and  the  cap  inside  is  exceed- 
ingly full.  The  ribbon  ruche  which  meets  it  is 
very  rich.  The  crown  and  cape  are  composed 
of  insertions  and  edging. 
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FUR   COLLAR. 


Work  the  white  piece.  To  put  the  fur  on  in 
common  Afghan  stitch,  set  up  50  stitches  for 
the  neck.  For  three  rows,  widen  1  stitch  on 
beginning  and  end  of  every  row. 

4<A  row. — Work  8,  widen  1  in  the  between 
chain  ;  do  so  all  this  row  ;  slip  off  the  old  way. 

5th. — Widen  1  on  tlie  beginning ;  work  35 
stitches,  widen  1,  work  2,  widen  1,  crocliet  the 
other  35,  and  widen  1  again ;  slip  off  the  old 
way. 

Gth. — Work  8,  widen  1,  work  8,  widen  1  the 
whole  row.  There  will  be  9  widenings  in  this 
row. 

7th. — Work  12,  widen  1,  work  15,  widen  1  ; 
repeat  this  4  times  ;  work  12,  widen  1,  work  15. 

Slh. — Widen  1  stitch  on  beginning  and  end 
of  the  row. 

Work  now  in  each  row  of  the  white  piece  1 
row  of  fur  stitch  in  chlnee  worsted.  The  last 
and  eighth  row  must  make  the  edge  of  the 
collar. 

Begin  on  the  neck  for  the  pink  lining,  set  up 
72  stitches,  and  work  3  rows  Gobelin  stitch, 
narrowing  1  on  beginning  and  end  ot  the  3 
rows. 

4th  row. — Pick  up  all  the  stitches  on  the 
needle  ;  slip  them  off  in  this  way  :  8  singly,  2 
together,  6  singly,  2  together ;  repeat  this  5 
times. 

5(/i. — All  those  stitches  taken  together,  the 


last  rows  are  to  be  picked  up  as  one  only,  this 
row  plain,  and  counts  58  stitches. 

Gth. — Narrow  1  on  beginning  and  end. 

1th. — Plain,  like  the  5th  row. 

8(A. — Same  as  6tli. 

9th. — Take  all  the  stitches  on  the  needle  and 
slip  them  as  follows  :  10  singly,  2  together,  II 
singly,  2  together  twice  repeated,  10  singly,  2 
together. 

10(/i.— Like  the  5th. 

In  place  of  pattern  row  work  in  every  straiglit 
stitch  for  the  finishing  of  the  collar.  Sew  the 
lining  and  outside  together.  Work  a  row  of 
holes  round  the  neck,  and  run  through  them  a 
cord  and  tassel. 


FUR  CUFFS. 


With  chinf.e  worsted  set  up  30  stitches, 
which  is  the  width  of  the  cuff,  and  work  in  this 
chain  8  rows  of  Afghan  stitch  with  white 
worsted.  The  first  3  rows  plain.  Fourth  row 
widen  5  stitches  on  every  fifth  stitch.  The  4 
last  rows  the  same  as  the  first.  At  last  put  in 
each  straight  stitch  of  the  8  rows  1  chain  stitch. 
In  each  pattern  row  of  white  work  stitch  for 
stitch  a  pattern  row  of  fur  stitch  in  chhi(e 
worsted. 

For  the  lining,  set  np  25  stitches,  3  rows  in 
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plain  Gobelin  stitch.  In  'the  4th  row  widen  5 
stitches,  1  every  4tli  stitch  ;  the  4  next  rows 
plain.     Then   put   the  lining   and   outside  to- 


gether,  and  sew  them.  Work  a  row  of  holes 
round  the  wrist,  and  run  a  piece  of  elastic 
through  them,  or  finish  with  cord  and  tassels. 


CARRIAGE  WRAPPER. 
{See  enff ravin ff,  pnffe  434.) 
For  the  open  carriage  an  ornamental  wrapper 
is  an  elegance  as  well  as  a  convenience.  These 
should  be  light,  and  yet  warm,  and  in  a  mate- 
rial that  cannot  be  injured  by  crumpling  ;  they 
should  also  be  in  a  variety  of  well-contrasted 
colors,  this  adding  very  much  to  the  advanta- 
geous effect  of  dress  and  style.  The  one  we  are 
now  giving  forms  a  very  agreeable  occupation 
while  in  progress,  and  a  very  handsome  and 
useful  article  when  completed.  It  is  worked  in 
single  crochet,  in  different-colored  stripes,  in 
Berlin  wool.  When  each  stripe  is  sufficiently 
long,  the  stars  are  worked  in  with  a  wool  nee- 
dle, each  of  the  four  leaves  requiring  three 
stitches  to  form  it.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
very  slight,  but  it  adds  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  work.  All  the  stitches  of  each  star  meet 
in  the  centre,  but  the  middle  stitch  in  each  leaf 
is  longer  at  the  top.  When  the  stripes  are 
completed  they  are  joined  together  by  a  double 
row  of  sewing,  the  stitches  being  taken  all  one 
way,  and  the  contrary  way  returning,  so  that 
they  cross  each  other;  for  this  purpose  black 
wool  must  be  used.     The  arrangement  of  the 


colors  is  in  some  measure  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  contrast  ;  maize-color,  violet,  green,  gray, 
and  Magenta  join  well  together,  without  being 
too  violent  in  effect.  The  stars  should  be  in 
alternate  rows  of  black  and  white.  A  fringe, 
composed  of  the  different  colors,  with  black  in- 
terspersed, completfs  this  wrapper. 


CAP  SPRIGS. 


The  French  ladies,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  suit 
their  dress  to  all  occasions,  have  very  much  the 
habit  of  wearing,  in  the  morning,  simple  caps 
of  embroidered  muslin,  made  beautiful  by 
snowy  whiteness  and  the  perfection  of  ironing. 


The  embroidery  of  these  caps  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  few  sprigs  over  the  crown,  the 
front  being  nearly  covered  with  narrow  goffered 
lace.  Such  of  oursubscribers  as  may  be  inclined 
to  follow  this  example,  will  find  th.it  any  of  the 
sprigs  we  are  now  giving  will  have  a  pretty 
effect  when  worked,  and  are  well  suited  for  this 
purpose. 
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KNITTED  BOA. 


Materials  required  for  one  boa  are  :  quarter 
of  a  pouud  of  colored  Slietland  wool ;  a  pair  of 
large  wooden  knitting-pins,  one  inch  in  circum- 
ference. 

A  boa  like  the  one  we  are  now  illustrating  is 
useful  both  for  ladies  and  children,  and,  being 
knitted  in  the  thin  Shetland  wool,  is  very  light 
and  soft,  but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
warm.  It  will  he  found  a  very  nice  addition  to 
the  travelling-bag,  as  it  may  be  packed  in  such 
a  small  compass,  or  it  may  be  easily  carried  in 
the  pocket.  We  have  given  two  illustrations 
of  this  knitted  boa,  or  comforter — one  showing 
the  article  made  up,  and  the  other  the  original 


size  of  the  knitting.  Any  one  with  the  smallest 
idea  of  knitting  will  easily  understand  from 
the  description  how  to  make  one  of  these  boas, 
as  it  consists  of  the  simple  brioche  stitch.  To 
obtain  the  necessary  thickness,  four  balls  of 
wool  must  be  wound,  and  the  four  lengths  of 
wool  knitted  together. 

Cast  on  42  stitches  and  knit  a  plain  row. 

2d  row. — Make  1,  slip  1,  knit  2  together; 
repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row.  The  entire  com- 
forter is  knitted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  2d 
row  ;  and  after  the  knitting  is  sufficiently  long 
to  go  comfortably  round  the  neck,  leaving  two 
nice-sized  ends,  a  plain  row  must  be  knitted. 
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ami   the    stilclies    cast   oft'.     The  work  slioulfl  i    fouiid  a  very  comfortable  accompaniment  to  pnt 

then  be  joined  on  the  wrong  side,  turned,  and  on  in   coming   from  a  party,  or   any  place  of 

the  ends  drawn  round,  these  ends  being  oma-  public  amusement, 

mented  with   tassels.     Our  little  boa  will  be  I 


NIGHT-DRESS. 
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NEW  STITCHES  IN  CROCHET. 

Fig.  4.  Single  Gobelin  Siitch.  The  1st  pat- 
tern is  worked  in  "  rib"  stitch.  In  the  next 
row  the  needle  is  placed  over  the  chain  row 


Fig.  4— Single  Gobelin  Stitcb. 


Fig.  5.— Fur  Siitch. 


Fig.  6.— Pi(iu«  Stitch. 

into  the  spaces  visible  between  the  slanting 
stitches.  This  stitch,  which  is  much  used  in 
working  jackets,  capes,  etc.,  can  be  done  in 


two  ways,  either  slanting  or  straight,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  To 
make  it  straight,  at  the  end  of  the  row  work 
into  the  last  stitch  as  well  as  the  last  space  of 
the  previous  row.  But  if  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  slanting,  the  needle  must 
always,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  row,  be  placed  in  the  first 
space,  and  at  the  end  in  the  last 
space,  so  that  the  stitch  made 
at  the  commencement  is  taken 
off  at  the  end.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  stitches  will  remain 
the  same  for  each  pattern. 

Fig.  5.  Fur  Stitch.  This  stitch, 
which,  when  finished,  loc^k5  a 
perfect  web  of  loops,  may  be 
considered  as  an  imitation  of  fur. 
The  foundation  is  generally  m.ide 
of  white  wool,  the  loops  being 
worked  with  gray  fieecy  wool, 
which  gives  it  an  appearance 
of  gray  fur.  The  foundation  is 
first  worked  the  size  required  in 
common  "rib"  stitch,  and  into 
this  the  thick  web  of  loops  is 
crocheted,  as  seen  in  the  engra- 
ving. To  make  the  latter,  the 
wool  is  fastened  on  to  the  first 
row  of  the  foundation,  and  a 
loop  drawn  through  each  of  the 
slanting  stitches,  these  loops  all 
remaining  on  the  needle, .  In 
the  next  row,  these  stitches  are 
taken  otf  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  wool  is  placed  round 
the  needle,  and  drawn  through 
the  1st  stitch ;  then  make  3 
chain,  and  with  the  4th  draw  in 
the  next  loop.  In  this  way  the 
whole  row  is  done,  and  the  next 
pattern  worked  into  the  next 
row  of  the  foundation,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  is  covered. 

Fig.   6.    Piqu^  Stitch.     To   do 
this  stitch,  after  the  first  row  is 
worked  in  "  rib"  stitch,  the  pat- 
tern is   commenced   by  placing 
the  needle  through  each  of  the 
back  loops  of  the  chain  edge,  as 
in  wave  stitch,  but  at  the  same 
time  catching  up  the  back  part 
of  the  slanting    stitches  of  the 
previous   pattern.      This    stitch 
being  rather  difficult,  we  think  our  readers  wil' 
find  it  necessary  to  study  the  engraving,  which 
will  explain  it  to  them  more  etfectually.    In  the 
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2d  row  the  stitches  are  drawu  back  as  with 
the  other  patterns. 


KNITTED  UNDERSLEEVES. 

Materials. — A  large  pair  of  boxwood  knitting-needles, 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  wbito  and  six  ounces  of  a 
prettf  shade  of  violet  single  Berlin  wool. 

Tnis  warm  and  pretty  article  is  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  wool,  and  is  knitted  to  form  two 
small  and  one  large  puff.  It  is  nearly  entirely 
made  of  plain  knitting,  and  is  therefore  quickly 
done.     It  is  best  when  knitted  loosely,  to  give' 


I  it  a  very  elastic  appearance.  It  is  worked  in 
the  following  manner,  and  is  commenced  from 
the  bottom  by  casting  on  36  stitches  in  white 
wool,  and  knitting  twelve  rows.  The  violet 
wool  is  then  joined  on  and  24  rows  knitted 
with  this  color.  After  these  are  completed  the 
commencement  of  the  work  should  be  taken  up 
upon  the  needle  to  form  the  first  puff.  The 
wliite  wool  must  then  be  joined  on  and  2  rows 
worked,  the  first  knitting  two  stitches  together 
VOL.  LXV. — 39 


to  fasten  in  the  puff.  Two  rows  of  violet  and  1 
of  white,  and  23  rows  of  violet  are  then  worked. 
After  the  band  is  worked  the  second  puff  is 
commenced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first, 
•with  the  white  wool.  This  puff  is  also  fastened 
like  the  other,  and  2  rows  of  violet,  2  of  white, 
and  1  of  violet  worked  for  the  band.  For  the 
third  puff,  which  is  the  largest,  40  rows  must 
be  worked  with  the  violet  wool,  and  in  the  first 
row  24  stitches  must  be  made,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  row  there  are  CO  stitches  on  the 
needle.  This  increase  is  made  by  knitting  2 
stitches  into  1  stitch  at  intervals  along  the  row. 
After  the  40  rows  are  completed,  join  on  the 
white  wool  and  knit  1  row,  taking  2  stitches 
together,  and  so  decreasing  the  number  till 
there  are  only  30  stitches  left  on  the  needle. 
The  top  of  the  sleeve  is  then  knitted  to  form 
ribs,  which  is  done  by  knitting  1  stitch  plain 
and  1  stitch  purl  alternately  to  the  end  of  the 
row.  After  knitting  24  rows  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  sleeve  will  be  the  required  size ;  it 
should  then  be  cast  off  and  sewn  together  on 
the  wrong  side,  with  some  of  the  same  colored 
wool.  The  colors  may  be  altered  to  any  the 
worker  may  like,  such  as  pink,  scarlet,  blue, 
or  green. 


POINT  LACE. 


7.  SoRREXTO  bars  are  simply  two  or  more 
threads  twisted  tightly  together,  to  look  as  one 
thread. 

8.  Dotted  Venetian  bars.  A  bar  is  made 
same  as  the  Venetian  bar,  but  after  every  fifth 
or  sixth  stitch  leave  one  loose,  and  upon  it 
work  three  or  four  bnttonhole  stitches,  and 
repeat  to  the  end  of  the  bar. 

9.  Raleigh  bars.  Make  a  Venetian  bar,  and 
after  every  eighth  or  tenth  stitch,  instead  of 
bringing  the  needle  through  the  loop,  slip  it 
under  the  bar,  and  bring  the  needle  up  on  the 
right  hand  side,  leaving  a  loop  of  thread  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  long,  which  must  be  held 
down  to  keep  it  in  its  place ;  then  twist  the  thread 
five  or  six  times  round  the  right  hand  thread 
of  the  loop,  then  draw  it  up,  which  will  form  a 
knot,  slip  the  needle  through  it  above  the  bar, 
and  proceed  as  before. 
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CEOCHET  TIDY  OR  BERCEAUNETTE 

COVER. 
Cotton  No.  12  or  No.  14  should  be  used  for 
a  tidy,  and  No.  18  for  a  bercheaunette  cover. 

This  pattern  is  composed  of  rosettes,  which 
are  worked  separately,  and  joined  to  one  an- 
other in  crocheting  the  last  round.    The  design 


Ith. — Work  3  single  stitches  to  bring  the 
cotton  to  tlie  centre  of  the  5  chain ;  1  treble,* 
5  chain,  1  single  on  the  top  of  treble,  5 
chain,  1  single  in  the  same  stitch,  5  chain,  1 
single  iu  the  same  stitch,  6  chain,  1  treble  in 
the  centre  of  5  chain  of  preceding  row  ;  repeat 
from  *. 

In  working  this  last  row  the 
rosettes  should  be  joined  by 
catching  in  the  centre  stitch  of 
the  centre  loop,  as  will  be  easily 
seen  on  referring  to  the  illustra- 
tion. 

The  tidy  requires  neither  fringe 
nor  lace,  as  the  rosettes  in  them- 
selves form  a  pretty  finish  to  the 
edge.  The  fcerceaunette  cover 
should  be  lined  with  sky-blue  or 
pink  silk,  with  a  silk  tassel  at 
the  two  bottom  corners  to  match 
the  color  of  the  lining. 


is  light  and  effective,  and  there  is  very  little 
work  in  it,  so  that  either  a  tidy  or  berceaunette 
cover  would  be  very  quickly  made.  Should 
the  space  be  considered  too  large  between  the 
rosettes,  a  diamond-shaped  piece  of  crochet 
may  be  inserted,  or  a  few  rows  of  chain  looped 
across  would  answer  the  purpose.  We  may 
here  mention  that  in  croclieting  the  rosette 
evei'i/  row  must  be  complete  in  itself,  to  make  the 
pattern,  when  finished,  perfectly  round.  It  is 
commenced  in  the  following  manner :  make  a 
chain  of  nine  stitches,  and  join  round. 

Ist  row. — Work  into  the  ring  9  loops  of  5 
chains  each. 

2d. — 3  single  stitches  to  hrinrj  the  cotton  to  the 
top  of  the  loop  of  the  preceding  row.*  7  chain,  1 
single  into  the  centre  chain  of  loop,  repeat  7 
times  from*. 

3rf. — The  same  as  second,  but  working  nine 
chain  instead  of  seven  to  form  a  larger  loop. 

4ih. — Single  stitches  to  the  top  of  tlie  loop, 
1  treble  ;  11  chain,  1  treble  into  the  centre  of 
loop  ;  repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

5th. — 1  chain,  miss  1,  1  treble ;  repeat. 

dth. — 2  treble  into  1  stitch,  5  chain,  miss  3 ; 
repeat. 


THE  LOUNGER'S  CUSHION. 

Materials. — One  ounce  bright  scarlet 
double  zephyr  wool,  half  an  ounce 
white  and  half  an  ounce  black  do,  lou^' 
crochet  hook. 

This  cushion  is  done  in  a  new 
and  simple  crochet  stitch,  called 
the  "  Princess  Frederick  William."  You  re- 
quire a  wooden  hook,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
lead-pencil,  with  a  knob  at  the  end.  I  buy  a 
cedar  knitting-needle,  and  with  a  penknife 
convert  the  end  into  a  hook,  which  is  easily 
done.  Being  the  same  size  throughout,  which 
is  necessary  for  this  stitch,  it  answers  very  well. 
Make  a  chain  the  ordinary  way.  Work  back 
on  it,  taking  up  each  stitch  and  bringing  the 
wool  through,  so  that  you  have  at  last  taken 
up  every  stitch.  Having  them  all  on  the  nee- 
dle, in  the  next  row  work  them  off  by  bringing 
the  thread  through  one  stitch  first,  but  after- 
wards through  two,  until  you  have  but  one  on 
the  needle,  which  is  the  first  of  next  row,  when 
you  again  take  up  all.  But  you  do  not  take 
them  from  the  top,  but  from  the  sides  in  this 
and  future  alternate  rows,  the  stitch  to  be 
taken  being  an  upright  bar  of  wool. 

Observe  in  changing  color  to  do  it  so  that  the 
single  stitch  left  at  the  end  may  be  of  the  neii' 
color. 

Make  a  chain  of  fifty  stitches  with  the  black 
wool ;  do  a  double  row  (one  taking  on  all  the 
stitches,  and  one  taking  them  off)  with  black ; 
then  the  same  white  :  then  four  double  rows 
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scarlet ;  one  white  and  one  black  do,  irhich 
makes  a  perfect  stripe,  of  which  four  will  suffice 
for  the  cushion. 

Coup. —  Four  ch  close  into  a  round;  and 
work  round  and  round  frotn  the  inside  till  half 
as  much  again  as  the  length  o'  the  cnshion  is 
done.     Fasten  off. 

For  the  Tassels. — Get  some  one  to  hold  her 
hands  so  apart  that  in  winding  round  them  you 
have  seventeen  inches  length.  Wind  round 
twelve  strands  of  black,  the  same  of  white,  and 
all  the  scarlet,  except  a  yard,  that  you  have 
left.  Tie  it  at  intervals  of  three  to  two  inches 
all  round,  allowing  for  two  ties  a  somewhat 
Ittrger  space.  Cut  with  sharp  scissors  evenly 
between  every  two  ties.  Two  balls  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  others ;  lay  these 
aside. 

Make  up  a  muslin  bolster,  just  large  enough 
for  the  crochet  cover  with  very  little  stretching  ; 
fill  it  with  fine  wadding  or  with  horsehair  ;  sew 
up  the  cover  with  black  wool,  in   the  black 


stripe,  and  put  it  on.  Draw  up  the  ends  and 
sew  on  the  cord.  Take  the  spare  bit  of  scarlet 
wool,  thread  with  a  rug  needle,  and  make  a 
knot  at  the  end.  Slip  on  six  balls,  with  a  space 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  every  two ; 
make  a  knot  at  the  other  end  to  keep  the  last 
one  on.     Do  every  set  of  six  thus. 

Fasten  on  the  wool  left  at  the  end  of  the 
cushion  below  the  cord,  pass  the  needle  through 
a  large  ball  and  under  the  centre  of  two  of  these 
strings  of  six  ;  then  up  again  through  the  ball, 
and  fasten  off.  Do  the  same  at  the  other  end. 
Ilandsome  tassels  are  thus  made,  with  four 
drops  of  three  balls  each,  headed  by  a  larger 
one. 

The  worker  will  observe  that  this  beautiful 
cushion  is  m.ide  absolutely  at  no  expense  ex- 
cept that  of  the  wool,  muslin,  and  wadding. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  during  a  long  journey  in 
the  cars,  as  well  as  thrown  over  the  back  of  an 
easy-chair. 
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PICKLES. 

Indian  or  Mixed  Pickles— Mango  or  Picalilli.— The 
flavoring  ingredients  of  Indian  pickles  are  a  compound 
of  curry  powder,  with  a  large  proportion  of  mustard 
and  garlic. 

The  following  will  be  found  something  like  the  real 
mango  pickle,  especially  if  the  garlic  be  used  plentifully. 
To  each  gallon  of  the  strongest  vinegar  put  four  ounces 
of  curry  powder,  same  of  flower  of  mustard  (some  rub 
these  together  with  half  a  pint  of  salad  oil),  three  of 
ginger,  bruised,  and  two  of  turmeric,  half  a  pound 
(when  skinned)  of  eschalots  slightly  baked  in  a  Dutch 
oven,  two  ounces  of  garlic  prepared  in  like  manner,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt,  and  two  drachms  of  Cayenne 
pepper. 

Put  these  ingredients  into  a  stone  jar,  cover  it  with  a 
bladder  wetted  with  the  pickle,  and  set  it  on  a  trivet  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  during  three  days,  shaking  it  up 
three  times  a  day  ;  it  will  then  be  ready  to  receive  gher- 
kins, sliced  cucumbers,  sliced  onions,  button  onions, 
cauliflowers,  celery,  broccoli,  French  beans,  nasturtiums, 
capsicums,  and  small  green  melons.  The  latter  must 
be  slit  in  the  middle  sufficiently  to  admit  a  marrow- 
spoon,  with  which  take  out  all  the  seeds;  then  parboil 
the  melons  in  a  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg  ;  dry  them, 
and  fill  them  with  mustard  seed,  and  two  cloves  of 
garlic,  and  bind  the  molon  round  with  packthread. 

Large  cucumbers  may  be  prepared  iu  like  manner. 

Green  peaches  make  the  best  imitation  of  tho  Indian 
mango. 

The  other  articles  are  to  be  separately  parboiled  (ex- 
cepting the  capsicums)  in  a  brine  of  salt  and  water 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg;  taken  out  and  drained, 
and  spread  out,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  on  a 
stove,  or  before  a  fire  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
put  into  the  pickle. 

Anything  may  be  put  into  this  pickle,  except  red  cab- 
bage and  walnuts. 

It  will  keep  several  years. 

Obs. — To  the  Indian  mango  pickle  ia  added  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  mustard-seed  oil,  which  would  also  be 
an  excellent  warm  ingredient  iu  our  salad  sauces. 

Red  Cabbage. — Get  a  fine  purple  cabbage,  take  off  the 
otitside  leaves,  quarter  it,  take  out  the  stalk,  shred  the 
leaves  into  a  colander,  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  let  them 
remain  till  the  morrow,  drain  them  dry,  put  them  into 
ajar,  and  cover  them  with  the  pickle  for  beet  roots. 

Onions. — The  small  round  silver  button  onions,  about 
as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  make  a  very  nice  pickle.  Take  off 
their  top  coats,  have  ready  a  stewpan,  thi-ee  parts  filled 
with  boiling  water,  into  which  put  as  many  onions  as 
will  cover  the  top;  as  soon  as  they  look  clear,  imme- 
diately take  them  up  with  a  spoon  full  of  holes,  and  lay 
thera  on  a  cloth  three  times  folded,  and  cover  them  with 
another,  till  you  have  ready  as  many  as  yoi*  wish; 
when  they  are  quite  dry,  put  them  into  jars,  and  cover 
them  with  hot  pickle,  made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of 
horseradish,  same  of  allspice,  and  same  of  black  pepper, 
and  same  of  salt,  in  a  quart  of  best  white  wine  vinegar, 
in  a  stone  jar  on  a  trivet  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  three 
days,  keeping  it  well  closed ;  when  cold,  bung  them 
down  tight,  and  cover  thepa  with  a  bladder  wetted  with 
the  pickle,  and  leather. 


Gherkins. — Get  those  of  about  four  inches  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  crude,  half-grown  little  gherkins 
usually  pickled  are  good  for  nothiug.  Put  them  into 
(unglazed)  stone  pans,  cover  them  with  a  brine  of  saU 
and  water,  made  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  a 
quart  of  water  ;  cover  them  down,  set  them  ou  the  earth 
before  the  fire  for  two  or  three  days,  till  they  begin  to 
turn  yellow  ;  then  put  away  the  water,  and  cover  them 
with  hot  vinegar;  set  them  again  before  the  fire,  keep 
them  hot  till  they  become  green  (this  will  take  eight  or 
ten  days) ;  then  pour  off  the  vinegar,  having  ready  to 
cover  them  a  pickle  of  fresh  vinegar,  etc.  ;  cover  them 
with  a  bung,  bladder,  and  leather. 

Obs. — The  vinegar  the  gherkins  were  greened  in  will 
make  excellent  salad  sauces,  or  for  cold  meat.  It  is,  in 
fact,  superlative  cucumber  vinegar. 

Beet  Roots.— Boil  gently  till  they  are  full  three  parts 
done  (this  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  and 
a  half) ;  then  take  them  out,  and  when  a  little  cooled, 
peel  them,  and  cut  them  in  slices  about  an  inch  thick. 
Have  ready  a  pickle  for  it,  made  by  adding  to  each  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper,  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger  pounded,  same  of  salt,  and  of  horse- 
radish cut  in  thin  slices  ;  and  you  may  warm  it,  if  yon 
like,  with  a  few  capsicums  or  a  little  Cayenne  ;  put  these 
ingredients  into  a  jar,  stop  it  close,  and  let  them  steep 
three  days  ou  a  trivet  by  the  side  of  the  fire  ;  then,  when 
cold,  pour  the  clear  liquor  on  the  beet  roots,  which  you 
have  previously  arranged  in  ajar. 

Capltflowers  or  Broccoli. — Choose  those  that  are 
hard,  yet  sufficiently  ripe,  cut  away  the  leaves  and 
stalks.  Set  on  a  stewpan  half  full  of  water,  salted  in 
proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  a  quart  of 
water  ;  throw  in  the  cauliflower,  and  let  it  heat  gradu- 
ally ;  when  it  boils,  take  it  up  with  a  spoon  full  of  holes, 
and  spread  them  on  a  cloth  to  dry  before  the  fire  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  least;  when  quite  dry,  put  them, 
piece  by  piece,  into  jars  or  glass  tie-overs,  and  cover 
them  with  the  pickle  we  have  directed  for  beet  roots,  or 
make  a  pickle  by  infusing  three  ounces  of  tho  curry 
powder  for  three  days  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  by  the  side 
of  the  file. 

Nasturtiums  are  excellent  prepared  as  above. 

MISCELLANEOUS    COOKING. 

To  Boil  a  Neck  of  Mutton. — Put  four  or  five  pounds 
of  the  best  end  of  a  neck  (that  has  been  kept  a  few 
days)  into  as  much  cold  soft  water  as  will  cover  it,  and 
about  two  inches  over;  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  for 
two  hours.  It  will  look  most  delicate  if  you  do  not  take 
off  the  skin  till  it  has  been  boiled. 

For  sance,  that  elegant  and  innocent  relish,  parsley 
and  butter,  or  eschalot,  or  caper  sauce,  mock  caper  sauce, 
and  onion  sauce,  turnips,  or  spinach,  are  the  usual 
accompaniments  to  boiled  mutton. 

To  Boil  Lamb. — A  leg  of  five  pounds  should  simmer 
very  gently  for  about  two  hours  from  the  time  it  is  put 
on  in  cold  water. 

To  Boil  Tongue.— A  tongue  is  so  hard,  whether  pre- 
pared by  drying  or  pickling,  that  it  requires  much 
more  cooking  than  a  ham;  nothing  of  its  weight  takes 
80  long  to  dress  it  properly. 

A  tongue  that  has  been  salted  and  dried  should  be  put 
to  soak  (if  it  is  old  and  very  hard,  24  hours  before  it  is 
wanted)  in  plenty  of  water  ;  a  green  one  fresh  from  the 
pickle  requires  soaking  only  a  few  hnur.s.  Put  your 
tongue  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  let  it  be  an  hour  gra- 
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daallf  warming,  and  gire  U  from  three  and  a  half  to 


fonr  buurs  verjr  slow  simmeriDg,  according  to  the  size, 
etc. 

06*.— When  you  chooso  a  tongne,  endeavor  to  learn 

bow  long  it  has   been   dried  or  pickled,   pick  out  the 

plnmpe^t  and  that  which  has  the  smoothest  skin,  which 

.  denotes  its  being  yonng  and  tender. 

,       To  Frt  Steaks.— Cut  the  steaks  rather  thinner  than 

)  for  broiling.    Put  some  butter  into  an  iron  frying-pan, 

and  when  U  is  hot,  lay  in  the  steaks,  and  keep  taruing 

i  them  till  they  are  done  enough. 

'       Oi>s. — Unless  the  fire  be  prepared  on  purpose,  we  like 

'  this  way  of  cooking  them.     The  gravy  is  preserved  and 

the  meat  is  more  equally  dressed  and  more  evenly 

browned,  which  makes  it  more  relishing  and  invites 

the  eye  to  encourage  the  appetite. 

Mtrrros  Chops  Delicatelt  Stewtd,  a.vd  Good  Ml-tto:? 

Broth. — Put  the  chops  into  a  stewpan  with  cold  water 

i  enough  to  cover  them,  and  an  onion  ;  when  it  is  coming 

j  to  a  boll,  skim  it,  cover  the  pan  close,  and  set  it  over  a 

very  slyw  fire  till  the  chops  are  tender.     If  they  have 

been  kept  a  proper  time,  they  will  take  about  three- 

I  quarters  of  an  hour's  very  gentle  simmering     Send  up 

I  turnips  with  them  ;  they  may  be  boiled  with  the  chops  ; 

I  skim  well,  and  then  send  all  up  in  a  deep  dish,  with  the 

'  broth  they  were  stewed  in. 

N.  B.  The  broth  will  make  an  economist  one,  and  the 
I  meat  another,  wholesome  and  comfortable  meal. 
j      To  Dress  Eogs  and  Spixach. — Pick  and  wash  the 
,  spinach  in  several  waters.    Fill  a  large  pan  full  of  wa- 

•  ter,  with  a  handful  of  salt  in  it ;  when  it  boils,  put  the 
■  spinach  in,  and  let  it  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

•  Take  it  up  with  a  flsh  slice,  and  lay  it  on  the  back  of  a 
!  hair  sieve;  squeeze  the  water  out,  and  put  it  into  a 

frying-pan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter;  keep 
constantly  turning  it  and  chopping  it  up  with  a  knife 
nntil  it  is  quite  dry ;  pepper  it  slightly;  then  press  it 
between  two  plates,  and  cut  it  in  the  form  of  diamonds. 
Poach  the  eggs,  lay  them  on,  the  spinach,  and  serve 
them  up  hot. 

To  Dress  a  Cauliflower. — Scald  a  cauliflower;  cut 
it  in  pieces  and  pat  it  in  a  pie-dish  ;  add  a  little  milk, 
pepper  and  salt.     Cover  the  whole  with  some  dry, 
I  grated  cheese,  and  bake  it. 

i  Vegetablb  Ccrry.— Take  carrots,  turnips,  celery, 
I  onions,  some  encumbers  and  lettuce,  cut  small  and  sim- 
\  mer  for  a  considerable  time  in  water.  Have  ready  some 
;  good  gravy  properly  seasoned,  and  add  the  vegetables 
j  to  it.  When  sufficiently  stewed,  mix  in  a  piece  of  bat- 
1  ter  with  flour  to  give  it  a  proper  thickness,  a  tablespoon- 
)  ful  of  curry-powder,  and  the  juice  of  a  small  lemon. 
I  Give  it  a  boil,  and  when  serving  up  add  a  dessertspoon- 
I  fal  of  mushroom  catsup.        * 

'  A  Bird's  Xest. — Make  some  clear  jolly  of  an  amber 
I  color,  and  fill  a  small  round  basin  half  full.  Have  some 
'eggs  blown,  and  poor  blanc-mange  into  them.  When 
the  latter  is  quite  cold,  peel  off  the  shell,  and  they  will 
leprpsent  eggs.  Put  some  moss  round  a  glass  dish,  turn 
the  jelly  out  in  pieces  within  the  moss,  lay  some  lemon- 
peel  in  the  middle,  cat  in  thin  strips  to  look  like  straws, 
and  also  some  on  the  jelly,  and  place  the  eggs  on  the 
top.  This  is  a  very  simple  dish,  but  looks  pretty  and 
fencifal  on  a  snpper-table. 

Tete  SIarbree.— Take  half  a  pig's  head  (if  fresh,  so 
much  the  better),  the  ears,  and  two  or  three  feet;  boil 
all  these  in  as  little  water  as  possible  till  you  can  slip 


ont  the  bones.  Take  all  out,  and,  having  separated  the 
bones,  boil  them  in  the  liquor  until  it  is  reduced.  Cut 
the  meat,  when  cold,  into  squares,  put  it  into  the  liquor, 
season  to  taste,  and  when  boiling  pour  the  whole  into  a 
monld.  Leave  it  several  hours  to  cool  and  set,  and 
when  turned  out  it  will  form  a  very  pretty  dish  for 
luncheon  or  supper.    The  stronger  the  liquor  the  better. 

ASiDE-DisH. — Boil  some  eggs  hard,  cat  them  in  two,  the 
yolks  to  be  taken  ont  and  beat  up  with  a  little  parsley, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Replace  this  into  the  whites,  and 
serve  up  with  a  nice  white  sauce. 

French  Soup. — Take  a  large  lump  of  butter,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  brown  them  in  the  saucepan  you 
mean  to  make  the  soup  in.  Cut  up  carrots,  onions, 
celery,  sorrel  and  potatoes  together  very  Jine,  then  put 
all  in  the  saucepan,  with  pepper  and  salt.  Poui-  hoUing 
water  over  them,  and  let  all  stew  over  the  fire  from  three 
to  four  honrs  ;  it  cannot  sinmier  too  much.  A  little 
thyme,  parsley,  cress,  and  mint  is  a  great  improvemei. 

Pancake  Pcdding. — Make  a  few  thin,  small  pancakes, 
fry  them  a  light  brown,  spread  them  with  currant  and 
apricot  jam  alternately,  and  roll  them.  Put  them  all 
round  a  mould ;  make  some  rather  thick  custard  and 
poor  into  the  middle,  strewing  it  with  the  bits  of  pan- 
cake you  have  cat  ofi"  in  fitting  them  round  the  mould. 
Cover  the  whole  with  a  small,  thin  pancake,  and  steam 
it  for  two  hours. 

To  Pot  Beef  to  Eat  like  Yenisos. — Put  five  pounds 
of  beef  into  a  deep  dish,  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  red 
wine,  and  let  the  meat  lie  in  it  for  two  days,  and  then 
season  it  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  Take  a  jar  with 
a  close  fitting  cover,  put  the  meat  into  it,  with  the  wine 
in  which  it  was  steeped,  adding  a  good-sized  glassful  to 
the  above  quantity.  Put  the  cover  on,  and  let  it  bake 
for  three  hours  in  a  quick  oven  ;  when  you  take  it  out, 
beat  it  in  a  mortar.  Clarify  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
put  it  in  as  you  see  it  requires  it.  Keep  beating  it  until 
you  see  it  is  in  a  fine  paste  ;  then  put  it  into  pots,  lay  a 
paper  over  them,  and  set  a  weight  at  the  top  of  each  to 
press  it  down.  The  next  day  pour  clarified  butter  over 
them,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Two  Wats  of  Usiso  Cold  Boiled  Fish. — 1.  Take  two 
pounds  of  cold  fish,  cut  it  into  very  small  pieces,  scald 
one  pint  of  milk  in  a  saucepan,  mix  iu  enough  flour  to 
make  a  paste,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter  ;  season  witii 
pepper  and  salt,  and  then  whip  in  the  yolks  of  four  eges, 
one  by  one ;  butter  a  dish,  lay  in  first  a  layer  of  fish, 
then  of  the  paste,  and  so  on  to  fill  the  dish.  Bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  2.  Cat  up  a 
flsh  in  convenient  pieces,  and  put  in  ajar  a  layer  offish 
and  then  spices  (pepper,  cloves,  allspice,  and  mace  to 
taste),  until  the  jar  is  filled  ;  then  put  in  vinegar  enough 
to  cover  thoroughly.  Tie  a  paper  tightly  over  the  jar  ; 
then  spread  a  paste  of  flour  and  water  over  the  paper, 
set  it  in  the  oven  for  eight  hours.  If  rightly  done,  tho 
bones  will  be  entirely  absorbed.     It  is  excellent. 

Ay  EcoNositcAL  Dish— aud  if  well  cooked,  a  pleasant 
one. — Take  three  sheep's  tongues ;  let  them  lie  in  cold 
water  for  two  hours,  nntil  all  the  blood  has  left  them  : 
then  throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  a  minute,  one 
by  one,  until  you  can  remove  the  hard  skin  that  covers 
them.  Place  them  in  a  saucepan  of  lukewarm  water ; 
stew  tbem  gently  for  three  hours,  with  three  small  car- 
rots, two  laurel  leaves,  cloves,  a  small  onion  or  two. 
pepper  and  salt ;  cat  them  in  two  lengthwise,  remove 
the  roots,  and  serve  with  a  sauce  piquante* 
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COOKERY   FOK   THE   SICK-KOOJf. 

Rice  Bi.ANrMANOE. — Steep  a  tablespoonful  of  rice  in 
half  a  pint  of  cold  milk  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  If  the 
milk  dries  up  too  much,  more  must  be  added,  but  it  must 
be  no  move  than  sufficient  to  make  the  rice  soft  and  moist. 
Boil  half  an  hour.  Any  flavor,  either  of  almonds,  lemon- 
peel,  cinnamon,  or  nutmeg,  may  be  added.  When  the 
rice  is  entirely  pulped,  it  must  be  put  into  a  mould  un- 
til cold,  when  it  will  turn  out. 

Isinglass  Blaxcmasqe. — An  ounce  of  isinglass  dis- 
golved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  flavored  with  bitter 
almonds,  lemon-peel,  etc.,  if  boiled  for  some  time  toge- 
ther, will  form  an  agreeable  nutritious  blancmange  for 
a  convalescent.  When  put  into  a  mould,  it  should  be 
stirred  occasionally  until  it  begins  to  stiffen. 

Savory  Meat  Jelly. — Chop  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  a 
scrag  of  mutton,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  one  bone 
on  another.  Scrape  and  slice  three  carrots  and  two 
turnips,  cut  small  one  head  of  celery,  butter  the  bottom 
of  a  stone  jar  or  well-tinned  saucepan.  Lay  in  layers 
the  meat  and  vegetables  alternately,  packing  them 
■closely  together.  Sprinkle  over  each  a  very  little  salt ; 
<;over  the  jar  closely,  and  put  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  half 
an  bour  ;  then  open  it  and  pour  in  as  much  hot  water  as 
will  cover  the  ingredients ;  cover  the  jar  again  closely, 
quicken  the  oven,  and  let  it  remain  in  it  for  five  hours. 
Strain  the  liquor  away  from  the  meat  and  vegetables; 
■when  cold,  remove  the  fat  from  the  surface  and  the  sedi- 
ment from  the  bottom :  the  jelly  will  then  be  ready  for 
use.  It  will  not  keep  long  unless  boiled  up  again  about 
the  second  day. 

Gloucester  Jelly. — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass 
in  half  a  pint  of  spring  water  ;  bruise  and  add  to  it  half 
an  ounce  of  nutmeg  and  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  ;  let 
all  simmer  in  a  pipkin  uutil  the  isinglass  be  perfectly 
dissolved  ;  strain  it  off,  and  set  in  a  cool  place  to  jelly  ; 
cut  it  in  pieces,  add  a  bottle  of  port  wine  and  the  spice 
before  boiled  in  it ;  sweeten  it  to  taste,  and  let  it  simmer 
nutil  the  jelly  be  again  dissolved,  when  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Half  a  wineglass  may  be  taken  at  bedtime.  Ob- 
serve, the  wine  must  not  be  simmered  in  a  saucepan, 
but  in  an  earthen  vessel,  put  into  a  saucepan  of  cold 
water,  and  set  over  the  fire  to  warm  gradually. 

Carrogeen,  or  Irish  Mobs  Jelly. — Wash  and  pick  an 
ounce  of  this  moss  ;  boil  it  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
for  twenty  minutes  ;  strain  it  and  pour  into  a  basin  to 
jelly.  For  invalids,  and  for  children  when  weaned,  it 
is  an  excellent  food  mixed  with  warm  milk. 

Arrowroot  Jelly. — Pat  into  a  saucepan  and  boil 
together  half  a  pint  of  water  and  one  glass  of  sherry,  or 
a  tablespoonful  of  brandy,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
fine  sugar.  When  boiling,  mix  with  them  by  degrees  a 
■dessertspoonful  of  arrowroot,  previously  rubbed  smooth 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water ;  boil  all  together  for 
three  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  into  glasses  or  small 
cups.  If  the  invalid  is  not  allowed  to  take  wine,  the 
jelly  may  be  flavored  with  lemon  or  orange  juice,  or 
with  the  juice  of  any  fruit  which  may  be  in  season. 

Apple-Water.— Slices  of  apple,  and  a  little  lemon-peel 
and  sugar  put  into  hot  water,  make  a  pleasant  drink. 

TREATMENT   OF    HOUSE   PLA^^TS. 

Water,  heat,  air,  and  light  are  the  four  essential 
stimulants  to  plants;  they  should,  therefore,  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  requisite,  be  placed  as  near  the  win- 


dows as  possible;  the  windows  should  have  a  south 
exposure,  and  should  he  as  seldom  as  possible  shaded 
with  blinds.  The  heat  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses  is 
quite  enough  for  such  plants  as  we  would  recommend 
for  general  culture  in  rooms  ;  only  in  very  cold  weather 
the  plants  should  be  removed  a  little  further  from  th'; 
windows.  The  blinds  and  shutters  are  usually  a  pro- 
tection during  the  night.  If  the  air  is  too  close,  opening 
the  doors  and  windows  produces  a  change;  but  on 
opening  the  windows  of  a  warm  room  in  cold  weather, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  chill  the  plants  by  leavini: 
them  in  the  cold  current.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the 
times  of  the  year  at  which  window-plants  require  the 
greatest  attention.  When  plants  get  slightly  injured 
by  frost,  cold  water  should  be  sprinkled  on  them  before 
the  snn  reaches  them,  and  this  sprinkling  ought  to  l>e 
continued  as  long  as  any  appearance  of  frost  remains  on 
the  foliage.  Water  is  often  very  injudiciously  applied 
to  plants  in  rooms,  and  the  evil  arises  from  falling  int-:' 
the  opposite  extremes  of  too  much  or  too  little ;  they 
should  be  frequently  syringed.  In  winter  this  should 
he  done  in  mild  weather  only.  Plants  which  have 
large  and  leathery  leaves,  such  iis  oranges,  pUtospor urns, 
camellias,  and  vit/rtles,  may  be  washed  with  a  sponge; 
or,  if  very  foul,  with  soap,  carefully  removed  by  pure 
water.  Loose  dust  may  be  removed  by  a  pair  of  bellows, 
ffouse  plants  are  also  greatly  benefited  by  being  placed 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer  months,  especially  during 
gentle  showers.  Room-plants  mostly  are  the  pro^e^?^* 
of  ladies,  who  administer  water  with  their  own  hands  : 
and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  plants  may  thrive  ; 
but  no  room-plant  ever  exL-^ted,  perhaps,  which  was  not 
at  some  period  of  its  life  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  lb<> 
housemaid,  with  the  frequent  usual  consequences  of  a 
deluge  of  water,  cold  from  the  pump,  after  the  roots  had 
become  heated  and  parched  by  days  of  total  abstinence. 
Plants  so  treated  cannot  flourish.  The  water  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  kitchen  for  some  hours  before  it 
is  applied  to  the  plants,  so  that  it  may  be  as  warm  or 
warmer  than  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  added.  It  may 
be  given  in  dry,  hot  weather  every  second  day,  and  in 
such  abundance  as  to  pass  slightly  through  the  earth 
into  the  saacers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Make  Cream  of  Robes. — Take  one  pound  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  of  spermaceti,  one  ounce  of 
white  wax,  one  pint  of  rose-water,  and  two  drachm? 
of  Malta  rose,  or  nerolet  essence.  Put  the  oil,  sperma- 
ceti, and  wax  into  a  well-glazed  pipkin  over  a  clear  fire, 
and  when  melted,  pour  in  the  rose-water  by  degrees,  and 
keep  beating  till  the  compound  becomes  like  pomatum. 
Now  add  the  essence,  and  then  put  the  cream  into  small 
pots  or  jars,  which  must  bfe  well  covered  up  with  pieces 
of  bladder  and  soft  skin  leather. 

To  Preserve  Articles  of  Food  and  Drink  from  De- 
cay.— At  the  St.  Petersburg  Exhibition  a  method  for 
the  preservation  of  fruit  for  lengthened  periods  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  we  think  that  a  description 
of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  may,  perhaps,  prove 
useful  to  some  of  our  readers.  A  box  is  provided,  and 
on  the  bottom  of  it  is  laid  a  bed  of  lime  which  has  been 
*'  slacked"  with  creasote-wnter  (made  by  adding  four  or 
five  drops  of  creasote  to  a  quart  of  water).  Then  over 
the  lime  is  placed  a  layer  of  the  fruit — plums,  peaches, 
or  pears — which  it  is  wished  to  preserve,  and  over  them 
another  layer  of  the  prepared  lime.  This  is  repeated 
until  the  box  is  full,  observing,  however,  to  place  in  the 
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corners  some  packeU  of  powdered  charcoal.  The  box, 
being  then  eecured,  may  be  safely  trao^iuitted  to  any 
distance,  and  it  is  said  that  its  conteuis  wlU  keep  per- 
fectly for  a  whole  year. 

At  hume,  too,  the  important  object  of  preserving  from 
decay  articles  of  food  and  drink  has  received  attention. 
Every  one  who  has  experienced  the  facility  with  which 
beer,  for  example,  spoiU  in  warm  weather,  can  appre- 
ciate the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Mcdlock  in  pointing 
out  an  agent  which  will  enable  as  to  keep  it  with  much 
less  fear  of  this  accident.  A  solution  ot  bisuiphUe  of  lime 
has,  according  to  Mr.  Medlock,  the  property  of  not  only 
arresting  the  acetoas  fermentation,  but  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  those  fungi  which  are  popularly  known 
as  ** mould;**  while,  if  the  addition  be  made  within 
proper  limits,  no  objectionable  property  is  thereby  com- 
municated to  the  beverage.  In  the  case  of  bottled  liquids 
the  same  antiseptic  Bolution  is  used  to  rinse  the  bottles. 

Raix  Spots  may  be  removed  from  cluth  by  carefully 
sponging  the  article  all  over  with  cold  water,  and  hang- 
ing to  dry  in  a  cool  place. 

To  Polish  Glass.— Cut  some  brown  paper  into  very 
small  bits,  so  as  to  go  with  ease  into  the  decanters ;  then 
cat  a  few  pieces  of  soap  very  small,  and  put  some  water, 
milk  warm,  into  the  decanters,  upon  the  soap  and  paper ; 
pot  in  also  a  little  pearlash  ;  by  well  working  this  about 
in  the  decanter,  it  will  take  off  the  rust  of  the  wine,  and 
give  the  glass  a  fine  polish. 


DlPFBR£5CS     BETWEEK     ARTERIES     ASD    VeiXS.— The 

knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins 
is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  particularly  to 
(people  residing  in  districts  remote  from  surgical  aid, 
where  those  who  receive  serious  wounds  may  actually 
bleed  to  death  for  want  of  such  easily -acquired  informa- 
tion. The  arteries  are  composed  of  no  less  than  four 
Tery  firm,  strong,  ela^^tic  membranes  or  coats  ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  their  being  generally  deeply  seated  in  the 
flesh,  to  guard  them  from  injury,  renders  them  less  liable 
to  be  hurt  by  accident ;  but  when  cut  or  wounded,  the 
firmness  of  these  coats  prevents  their  closing,  and  hence 
arises  the  fatal  tendency  of  wounds  of  large  blood-ves- 
sels, which  will  remain  open  till  they  are  tied,  or  till 
death  ensnes.  Another  distinctive  character  is^  that  the 
fpulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  in  the  arteries  only.  The  veins 
{lie  near  the  surface;  and  bleeding  from  them  may 
readily  be  stopped,  in  common  cases,  by  closing  the  ori- 
fice, and  bandaging  in  the  manner  usually  adopted  by 
operators  after  having  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm  or  foot. 
When  a  person,  or  animal,  is  seriously  wounded,  and  a 
surgeon  cannot  be  immediately  procured,  ignorant  by- 
standers will  often  content  themselves  by  laying  on  a 
little  lint,  or  cobweb,  or  some  other  trifling  application, 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  case  ;  they  ought  to  know  that 
when  such  remedies  fail,  and  more  especially  when  the 
blood  flows  from  the  wound  by  pulsatory  leaps,  it 
t<bould  he  arrested  by  mechanical  compression,  until 
Iprofessional  aid  be  obtained.  This  can  easily  be  done 
iby  the  most  ignorant  person  present,  by  winding  a 
string  or  a  bandage  tightly  above  the  wound.  The  more 
ckilful,  or  belter  informed,  may  take  up  the  severed  ar- 
tery, and  twist,  or  lie  it  up. 

Odor  fob  a  Sick  Room— Dried  lavender  stalks  put 
apon  brown  paper  and  ignited  give  a  most  refreshing 
odor  in  a  sick  ruom. 

Or, — Light  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and,  afler  blowing 
lUout,  curry  it  carefully  round  the  room  keeping  clear 
of  (he  bed-curtains. 


To  Make  Cold  Crram  Pomatum  for  the  CoMPLBXioif. 
—Take  an  ounce  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  haif  a 
drachm  each  of  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  with  a  liittu 
balm.  Melt  these  ingredients  In  a  gliized  pipkin  over 
hot  ashes,  and  pour  the  solution  into  a  maible  mortar  ; 
stir  it  with  the  pestle  until  it  becomes  smooth  and  culd, 
then  add  gmdually  an  ounce  of  rose  or  orange-flower 
water  ;  stir  all  the  mixture  till  incorporated  to  resemble 
cream.  This  pomatum  renders  the  skin  at  once  supplu 
and  smooth.  To  prevent  marks  from  the  smallpox,  add 
a  little  powder  of  saffron.  The  gallipot  in  which  it  is 
kept  should  have  a  piece  of  bladder  tied  over  it. 

To  Make  Crumpets. —Set  two  pounds  of  flour,  with  a 
little  salt,  before  the  fire  till  quite  warm;  then  mix  iC 
with  warm  milk  and  water  till  it  is  as  stiff  as  it  can  bo 
stirred  ;  let  the  milk  be  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne  with 
the  finger;  put  a  cupful  of  this  with  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  mixed  with  three  spoonfuls  of  very  thick 
yeast ;  theu  put  this  to  the  batter,  and  beat  them  all  well 
together  in  a  large  pan  or  bowl ;  add  as  much  milk  and 
water  as  will  make  it  into  a  thick  batter ;  cover  it  close, 
and  put  it  before  the  fire  to  rise  ;  put  a  bit  of  butter  in  a 
piece  of  thin  muslin,  tie  it  up,  and  rub  it  lightly  over  tiiM 
iron  hearth  or  frying-pan  ;  then  pour  on  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  batter  at  a  time  to  make  one  crumpet ;  let  it 
do  slowly,  and  it  will  be  very  light.  Bake  them  all  cKo 
same  way.  They  should  not  be  brown,  but  of  a  fiuu 
yellow. 

To  Obtaix  Flowers  prom  BcLBOrs  Roots  in  Thri^r 
Weeks. — Put  quick-lime  into  a  flower-pot  till  it  i»  rather 
more  than  half  full ;  fill  up  with  good  earth  ;  plant  your 
bulbs  in  the  usual  manner;  keep  the  earth  sligbcly 
damp.  The  heat  given  out  by  the  lime  will  rise  thryULrn. 
the  earth,  which  will  temper  lis  fierceness,  and  in  this 
manner  beautiful  flowers  may  be  obtained  at  any  season. 

CONTRIBUTED   RECEIPTS. 

To  Remove  Mildew. — Dip  the  article  in  soft-soap,  and 
spread  it  in  the  sun,  wetting  occasionally.  If  the  first 
application  does  not  have  the  desired  effect,  repeal  the 
process.  This  is  superior  to  everything  I  have  ever  tried, 
and  has  this  advantage— that  it  is  in  every  person  s 
house,  or  ought  to  be. 

Carrot  Pomade. — Put  two  pounds  of  fresh  lard  in  a 
vessel  with  a  pint  of  water,  let  it  come  to  a  simmer ; 
then  add  beven  or  eight  grated  carrots,  let  it  stand  on 
the  back  of  the  range  and  simmer  for  five  or  six  hours, 
turn  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  all  night ;  then  in  the  morn- 
ing  melt  and  ttrainitinto  the  jars.  Perfume  it  with  what 
you  fancy. 

Cheap  Mode  op  Framixq  Small  PicTtrRss.- First  pro- 
cure a  glass  of  the  required  size,  then  a  card  of  bristol- 
board  (white)  the  same  size  of  glass,  to  which  glne  or 
paste  the  picture  after  neatly  cutting  out.  Next  paste 
a  sheet  of  strong  paper,  about  an  inch  larger  than  the 
glass,  on  the  back  of  the  card,  folding  the  edges  neatly 
over  on  the  glass,  thereby  holding  glass  and  picture 
together.  Procure  black  glazed  paper  and  bind  the 
edge,  and  trim  with  a  strip  of  gilded  paper  inside  the 
black  edge.  This  makes  a  very  pretty  and  cheap  framo 
for  portraits,  etc.  To  hang  it,  attach  loops  or  rings  on 
the  back  of  the  frame. 

To  Remote  Coffee  Stains.- Mix  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  a  little  milk-warm  water,  and  use  it  as  soap  on  the 
stain.  For  stains  which  have  been  on  the  material  ^omo 
time  add  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wiue  to  the  egjj  and 
water. 


Htrits;'  SJafcln 


LITEKARY  FRIENDSHIPS. 

SiE  Edward  Bulwer,  who  begaa  his  literary  career 
as  a  brilliant  novelist,  of  rather  easy  morality,  has,  ia 
his  ripened  age,  advanced  into  sound  views  and  unex- 
ceptional philosophy.  His  latest  literary  experiment — 
he  is  fond  of  new  ways  in  which  to  communicate  old 
truths — is  a  series  of  Essays*  which  will  add  to  his  fame 
a  new  leaf.  These  "Caxtonia"  are  written  in  the  fin- 
ished style  he  has  acquired,  replete  with  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  with  axioms  that  will  aid  the  life 
and  culture  of  the  man  of  letters. 

In  Part  VI.  (published  in  Blackioood  for  July)  he  has 
alluded  to  the  friendships  subsisting  between  intellectual 
men  and  women.  "What  he  says  is  true,  and  well  worthy 
of  attention,  because  it  illustrates  an  important  use  for 
the  cultivated  feminine  mind,  that  of  being  the  hf:Ip  of 
those  masculine  minds  to  which  her  own  can  communi- 
cate its  pure  and  pious  light,  thus  perfecting  the  Genius 
of  humanity  without  rivalry  between  the  sexes.  We 
will  give  his  views  as  he  has  set  them  forth : — 

"  It  is  a  wondrous  advantage  to  a  man,  in  every  pur- 
suit or  avocatiou,  tu  secure  an  adviser  in  a  sensible 
woman.  In  woman  there  is  at  once  a  subtle  delicacy  of 
tnct.  and  a  plain  soundness  of  judgment,  which  are 
rarely  combined  to  an  equal  degree  in  man.  A  woman, 
if  she  be  really  your  friend,  will  have  a  sensitive  regard 
for  your  character,  honor,  repute.  Sha  will  seldom 
counsel  yon  to  do  a  shabby  thing,  for  a  woman-friend 
always  desires  to  be  proud  of  you.  At  the  same  time, 
her  constitutiooal  timidity  makes  her  more  cautious 
than  your  male  friend.  She,  therefore,  seldom  counsels 
yon  to  do  an  imprudent  thing.  By  female  friendships  I 
mean  pure  friendships — those  in  which  there  is  no  ad- 
mixture of  the  passion  of  love,  excepc  in  the  married 
state.  A  man's  best  female  friend  is  a  wife  of  good  sense 
and  good  heart,  whom  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him.  If 
he  have  that,  he  need  not  seek  elsewhere.  But  supposing 
the  man  to  be  without  such  a  helpmate,  femalo  friend- 
ships he  must  still  have,  or  his  intellect  will  be  without 
a  garden,  and  there  will  be  many  an  unheeded  gap  even 
in  its  strongest  fence.  Better  and  safer,  of  course,  such 
friendships  where  disparities  of  years  or  circumstances 
put  the  idea  of  love  out  of  the  question.  Middle  life  has 
rarely  this  advantage;  youth  and  old  age  have.  We 
may  have  female  friendships  with  those  much  older, 
and  those  much  younger  than  ourselves.  MoliL-re's  old 
housekeeper  was  a  great  help  to  his  genius  ;  and  Mon- 
Uigne's  piiilosophy  takes  both  a  gentler  and  a  loftier 
character  of  wisdom  from  the  date  in  which  he  finds,  in 
Marie  de  Gournay,  an  adopted  daughter,  'certaiuly  be- 
loved by  me,'  says  the  Horace  of  essayists,  'with  more 
than  paternal  love,  and  involved  in  my  solitude  and 
retirement,  as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  my  being.'  Female 
friendship,  indeed,  is  to  man,  prfEsidium  et  dulce  d*'cns — 
bulwark,  sweetener,  ornament  of  his  existence.  To  his 
mental  culture  it  is  invaluable  ;  without  it  all  his  know- 
ledge of  books  will  never  give  him  knowledge  of  the 
world.*' 

The  mental  qualities  of  men  and  women  are  different 
in  their  homogeneity,  and  from  the  intercourse  of  their 
different  minds  comes  the  completed  view,  th«  finished 
train  of  thought,  the  perfected  reasoning  that  wins  the 
victories  of  intellect.  How  many  eminent  men  of  the 
highest  powers  of  mind  havo  derived  incalculable  benefit 
from  the  friendship  of  intelligent  women!  We  have  no 
question  that  the  florescence  of  Dr.  Johnson's  genius  was 

*Caxtonia:  A  Series  of  Essavs  on  Life.  Literature,  and 
Manners.  Published  in  Black'ioood.  New  York  :  Leon- 
ard Scott  &  Co. 
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fostered  and  brought  out  by  the  rare  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy of  Mrs.  Thrale.  She  took  this  uncouth  man  (>l 
books  from  the  society  of  the  mean  and  ignorant,  and 
cheered  him  by  the  warm  enthusiasms  of  her  own  joy- 
ous spirit,  surrounded  him  with  the  comforts  of  an  in- 
tellectual woman's  home,  where  he  met  a  circle  of  intel- 
ligent persons  who  appreciated  his  great  powers. 

The  gifted,  but  sad-hearted  Cowper  was  saved  from 
raving  madness  by  the  intelligent  women  to  whom  bo 
owed  every  enjoyment  of  his  existence:  of  this  circle  nf 
friends  Lady  Hesketh  was  the  sun.  To  fier  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  "  Task,"  which,  after  all,  is  the  work  tlir\t 
will  keep  Cowper's  name  and  fame  as  a  star  in  English 
literature. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  early  friendship  for  the  Countess  of  i 
Schloss  Hairfeld  gave  a  color  to  all  his  tales,  whether  in 
prose  or  poetry.  In  Ellen  Douglass,  Matilda,  Die  Ver- 
non, Rebecca,  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  we  see  the  impression  of 
that  never  forgotten  friend,  the  woman  "  quick  to  resolve 
and  stubborn  to  endure"  in  whatever  she  thought  right ; 
firm,  lofty,  full  of  life  and  sense  as  well  as  sensibility. 

We  may  go  back  from  these  instances  to  the  distant 
ages  and  find  there  the  same  proofs  of  the  good  effects  of 
these  real  and  pure  friendships.  Like  religion  this  idea 
seems  to  be  met  with  in  every  nation  which  has  attained 
the  elements  of  civilization,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
considered  as  salutary  and  right.  The  "Egeria"  of 
Rome  is  familiar  to  every  student  of  history.  This  di- 
vinity of  Numa,  to  whom  he  ascribed  his  inspiration, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  good,  sensible,  intelligent,  and  pious 
woman  who  sympathized  in  his  earnest  purposes  uf 
exalting  his  countrymen  and  helped  him  to  do  it.  Tlio 
great  statesman,  poet,  and  philosopher  of  the  middle 
ages,  Dante,  attributes  his  virtues  and  their  active  re- 
sults to  the  inspiration  of  the  pure  Beatrice.  In  the 
voluptuous  days  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  brilliant 
satirist,  Rochefoucauld,  after  enjoying  all  the  frivolities 
of  the  court,  and  sacrificing  his  duties  to  the  syren  "i 
pleasure,  obtained  the  happiness  of  his  mature  yeavs 
from  the  good  sense,  the  virtues,  the  piety,  and  the  ten- 
der sympathy  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  who  reclaimed 
the  worldling,  led  the  infidel  to  the  cross,  and  made  the 
sarcastic  wit  a  good  man  and  a  benevolent  Christian. 

Such  noble  deeds,  or  those  similar  in  good  result'^, 
may  be  achieved  by  women  who  have  not  Madame  <!■■ 
La  Fayette's  genius  or  literary  tastes.  It  suffices  for  tl>^' 
work  of  helping  the  talents  of  literary  men,  that  t]f 
woman,  who  has  the  confidence  of  one  of  these  gifted 
minds,  should  possess  good  sense,  good  temper,  a  firm 
belief  in  the  truth  of  God's  Word,  and  a  heart  warm  with 
its  sympathies  for  "  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  lovelyi 
and  of  good  report." 

WHAT    SHALL   WE    READ? 

This  question  is  often  asked  us.  We  have  given  lists 
of  books,  and  suggested  methods  of  improvement  from 
reading,  which  have,  as  we  are  assured,  been  very  bene* 
flcial  to  our  inquiring  friends.  But  in  Sir  Edward's 
new  work,  "Caxtonia,"  to  which  we  have  referred, 
there  are  some  ideas  set  forth  that  may  be  very  suggest- 
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^Ive  to  those  who  devote  too  mach  timo  to  light  literature 
'aud  are  la  the  habit  orwaatiut;  a  uow  book  ovcry  dajr. 

The  great  novelist  does  uot  gaia  his  iutelloctual  stores 
ifroiu  "  light  Hteratare,"  nor  does  he  throw  by  a  book 
after  oae  perusal.     Listen  to  his  couuseU: — 

*'Id  Bcieace,  read,  by  profprence.  the  newest  works; 
in  literature,  the  uldest.  The  ctai^tilc  literature  isalWHys 
modera.  Ifew  bookH  revive  and  redecorate  old  ideas; 
ioid  books  suggest  and  invigorate  now  ideas. 
I  "It  is  a  great  preservative  to  a  high  staudard  in  taste 
-and  achievement,  to  take  every  year  some  one  great 
jbook  as  an  especial  study,  not  ouly  to  be  read,  but  to  be 
jconued,  studied,  brooded  over;  to  go  into  tbo  country 
jwith  it,  travel  with  it,  be  devotedly  faithful  tu  it,  be 
^without  any  other  book  for  the  timo;  compel  yourself 
'thus  to  read  it  again  and  again.  Who  can  be  dull  enough 
to  pass  long  days  in  the  intimate,  close,  familiar  inter- 


iCourse  with  some  trausceudeut  mind,  and  uot  t'eol  the 
benefit  of  it  when  he  returns  to  the  common  world?'' 


\  The  Novelist  is  right.  To  gain  wisdom  from  books 
nve  must  hold  intercourse  with  a  mind  that  transcends 
lour  own  mind  on  some  points,  at  least,  of  the  Eubjcct  wo 
jare  studying*.  There  is  only  ojie  Book  that  transcends 
all  human  geuius  and  human  knowledge ;  one  Book 
^from  which  all  minds  may,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
(circumstances,  draw  instruction.  If  you  wish  to  be  truly 
'wise  study  the  Bible,  with  the  zeal  and  in  the  way 
^recommended  by  the  Novelist,  and  yon  will  bo  fitted  to 
write,  if  you  have  genius  and  opportunity  ;  If  not,  there 
is  a  better  part  for  woman  ;  she  can  shine  in  works  of 
active  goodness  and  leave  noble  and  beautiful  examples 
of  duties  lovingly  performed  ;  these  are  the  living  pages 
\o(  the  world's  best  glory,  pages  that  will  be  read  in 
heaven,  and,  translated  by  angels  to  harmonize  with  the 
songs  of  immortality,  will  there  have  a  record  asendar- 
ing  as  the  love  of  the  redeemed. 

THE    KINSHIP   OF   THB   FACCLTIES. 

Here  afe  a  few  more  of  the  useful  thoughts  from  the 
same  source — "  Caxtonia" : — 

Sirs.  Somerville  ha-s  written  a  charming  and  popular 
Ijook  on  '  The  Connection  of  the  Sciences ;'  but  it  is  not 
inly  the  sciences  which  have  a  family  kinship  ;  all  the 
fiiculties  and  all  the  acquisitions  of  the  human  intellect 
Hre  relations  to  each  other:  The  true  chief  of  a  clan 
iupver  disowns  remote  affinities  ;  the  wider  his  clanship 
he  greater  his  power:  go  it  is  with  a  true  genius  ;  the 
n.^re  numerous  its  clansmen,  the  lii^'her  its  dignity  of 
ihief.  If  there  be  some  one  specialty  in  art,  literature, 
icieuco,  active  life,  in  which  we  can  best  succeed,  that 
i-pecialty  is  improved  and  enriched  by  all  the  rontribu- 
ions  obtainable  from  other  departments  of  study.  Kead 
he  treatises  on  Oratory,  and  yon  stand  aghar>t  at  the 
jivondroas  amount  of  information  which  llie  critical  au- 
tiorities  assure  you  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
j>f  a  perfect  orator.  But  you  may  eay  that,  according  to 
the  proverb,  the  orator  is  made  ;  the  poet  is  born.  Kead, 
ii.ou,  the  works  of  any  really  first-rate  poet,  and  you 
l.viil  acknowledge  that  there  was  never  a  more  delusive 
|iethau  that  which  the  proverb  instils  into  the  crodu- 
l.Mis  ears  of  poetasters.  It  is  the  astonishing  accumula- 
tion of  ideas,  certainly  not  inborn,  but  acquired  alone 
^'arough  experience  and  study,  which  makes  the  most 
firomineut  characteristic  of  a  first-rate  poet." 


THE   WBITBR. 


Frequently  we  meet  with  a  writer  who  achieves  one 
remarkable  book,  and  whatever  other  books  he  writes 
\\Te  comparative  failures — echoes  of  the  same  thought, 
'^petitions  of  the  same  creations.  The  reason  of  that 
tint  of  iuveotion  is  obvious :  the  author  has  embodied 
•;rt^in  ideas  long  meditated  ;  and  if  his  book  be  really 
r  f-At,  all  the  best  of  those  ideas  are  poured  iut>j  it.  In 
iie  interval  between  that  book  and  the  next,  he  has  not 
laused  to  ponder  new  studies  and  gather  from  them 
tew  ideas,  and  the  succeeding  books  comprise  but  the 
eavings  of  the  old  idea^. 

"  A  man  of  genlns  is  inexhaustible  only  in  proportion 
s  he  is  always  renourishiug  his  genius.  Both  in  niiud 
,nd  body,  where  aoarishmcnt  ceases  vitality  fails. 


"To  sail  around  the  world,  you  must  put  in  at  many 
harbors,  if  not  for  rest,  at  least  for  supplies. 

*'  To  any  young  author  of  promise,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  my  advice  is  this.  Till  you  liave 
succeeded  in  working  out  your  conception,  pornevere  in 
that  one  conception  ;  work  it  out.  When  you  have  suc- 
ceeded— exhausting  the  best  ideas  that  weut  to  its  com- 
pletion— take  care  not  to  rejieat  the  same  experiment. 
Adventure  some  experiment  wholly  new;  but  before 
you  so  adventure,  be  sure  that  you  have  taken  in  wholly 
new  ideas. 

"The  wider  your  rauge  of  thouglit,  the  greater  your 
chance  and  choice  of  original  combinations." 


A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  A  SENSIBLE  WOMAN. 

The  late  Mrs.  Richard  Trench*  left  materials  for  a 
book  of  great  worth  and  interest  which  we  hope  will 
soon  be  republished  in  this  country.  We  give  a  pearl 
or  two. 

{Prom  the  Jimrnal.) 

"  I  should  write  much  better  if  I  had  ever  been  criti- 
cized. The  heaths  and  many  other  flowers  require  wind 
(not  merely  air,  but  blasts  of  wind)  as  well  as  sunshine  : 
and  it  would  have  been  both  a  stimulus  and  au  improve- 
ment, if  I  had  ever  heard  the  voice  of  truth.  But,  alas, 
that  was  impossible!  and  my  little  attempts  can  have 
no  merit  but  that  of  showing  to  those  who  love  me. 
what  I  might  have  done  had  I  not  been  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  classical  learning  ;  had  I  not  been  flattered 
in  my  youtli,  as  one  to  whom  mental  acquirements  were 
nnnecessary  ;  had  I  not  been  the  fond  mother  of  nine 
children,  and  the  troublesome  wife  of  oue  whom  I  do 
uot  much  like  to  have  out  of  my  sight — four  very  un- 
favorable circumstances  to  the  cultivation  of  any  art  or 
science  whatever." 

{Prom,  a  Letter  to  fter  Busband. ) 

"  I  think  to  be  excellent  as  a  husband  a  man  must  be 
excellent  in  many  oiherpoiats  ;  and  if  women  were  more 
convinced  of  this  than  they  are  in  general,  there  would 
be  fewer  marriages,  and  perhaps  more  happiness;  or 
eUe,  iu  hope  of  pleasing  us,  men  would  improve  them- 
selves. The  greatest  fault  our  sex  can  be  accused  of  is 
being  too  easily  pleased  by  yours  ;  who  seem  to  take  au 
unfair  advantage  of  it  in  being  as  much  over,  as  we  often 
are  ii7<(^r,  nice;  since  the  smallest  fanlt  of  temper,  niau' 
nors,  or  even  person,  is  thought  a  suflicieut  apology  for 

your  breaking  loose  ;  while  y/oor  ure ;  but  this  is  too 

copious  a  subject,  and  my  poor  baby  is  crying.  I  hope 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon)  may  have  a  sick  child.  I  think  the 
cry  of  an  infant,  whose  pain  one  cannot  know  or  assuage, 
would  make  him  feel  his  want  of  power,  though  nothing 
else  had  done  it.'" 


EARLY  FRIENDSHIP. 

For  the  sweet  sake  of  early  love 

I  trace  these  lines  to  thee. 
Whose  careless  smile  and  lightest  tone 

Were  once  so  dear  to  me. 

I  know  the  sweet  dreams  of  tho.se  hours 

Time  never  will  restore: 
The  love  thou  freely  gavest  once, 

It  will  be  mine  no  mure. 

I  know  that  I  with  ready  will 

Resigned  that  olden  claim  ; 
That  ItiDg  my  heart  has  ceased  to  thrill 

At  mention  of  thy  name. 

Yet  far  within  its  deepest  shrine 
Our  childhood's  nif^niory  lies, 

Wheu  loving  thoughts  of  each  looked  out 
From  young  untroubled  eyes. 

So,  at  thy  feet,  dear  friend  of  mine, 

This  little  lay  I  cast; 
Not  more  a  token  sent  to  thee. 

Than  offering  to  the  pa&t. 


*  Selections  from  the  .Tournals,  Letters,  and  other 
Papers  ..f  the  late  Mrs.  Richard  Trench.  Edi'od  bv  her 
Sou  the  Dean  of  Weslminsttr.     Loudon,  lS6i 
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GODEY'S    LADY'S    BOOK    AND    MAGAZINE. 


My  thoughts  are  distant  far  to-day, 

Beneath  a  bluer  sky — 
"Where  round  a  vine-encircled  home 

The  wind  goes  singing  by — 

And  murmureth  in  thy  listening  ear 

Its  voice  of  meludy, 
The  memories  of  other  years 

That  it  hath  brought  to  me! 

Oh  !  many  a  story  doth  it  tell 

Of  hopes  like  sumuiei-  flowers  ; 
Of  ruamings  free  by  hill  and  stream, 

And  childhood's  happy  hours. 

Ah!  though  our  life  paths  still  are  green, 
Are  starred  with  sweet  flowers,  yet, 

With  memories  of  the  past,  there  comes 
A  shadow  of  regret. 

Not  for  the  joys  that  with  those  days 

Like  summer  birds  have  flown  ; 
But  for  fond  voices  that  have  ceased 

To  answer  to  our  own, 

Bnt  though  within  my  weaker  heart 

Sad  murmurs  may  arise, 
Thou  should'st  look  bravely  on  the  world. 

With  hopeful,  earnest  eyes. 

I  piay  that  thou  may'st  never  cease 

To  battle  for  the  right ; 
That  on  thy  manhood's  promise  fair 

May  never  fall  a  blight. 

Across  the  mountains  dark  and  lone, 

Across  the  surging  sea. 
My  spirit,  with  its  childhood's  trust, 

Doth  reach  its  hand  to  thee  ; 

Whope  memory,  through  all  coming  time, 

All  change  of  good  or  ill, 
Fur  the  eweet  sake  of  vauished  hours 

Will  linger  with  ine  still. 

U.  E.  B. 


Live  for  Something.* — We  should  endeavor  so  to  live 
that  when  dead  there  may  be  something  left  to  tell  that 
we  lived.  How  much  of  sorrow  and  degradation  arise 
from  idleness,  from  a  want  of  energy,  perseverance,  or 
strength  of  purpose!  Why  not  arouse  the  latent  power 
tu  life  that  its  trembling  within,  thirsting  for  an  object 
upon  which  to  put  forth  its  captive  strength  ? 

The  great  ocean,  so  vast  in  extent,  is  made  up  of  little 
drops  of  water.  So  a  single  word  adds  to  the  multitude 
that  make  up  language,  by  which  individuals  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  the  connecting  link  between 
nations,  and  the  means  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  hold  sweet  converse  with  their  Maker. 

We  must  not  despise  small  beginnings,  for  they  may 
lead  on  to  great  ends. 

How  many  illustrations  we  have  in  the  years  gone  by 
that  speak  to  us  from  the  buried  past,  and  bid  us  live 
for  somethi7ig  I  How  much  lies  before  us  to  do  !  How 
wide  the  field  of  action  !  Who  can  live  and  not  lend  an 
iuliuence  to  those  about  them  ? 

The  warm  sunshine,  the  life  giving  atmosphere,  the 
m»'llow  light  and  sweet  tranquillity  of  twilight's  hour, 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  song  of  birds,  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  the  sound  of  rushing  or  calmly-flowing 
waters,  each  in  itself  may  appear  very  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  numberless  blessings  thrown  so 
profusely  around  us  by  the  lavish  hand  of  the  Creator. 
Tet  what  were  our  earth  without  the  sunshine? 


*  We  give  only  a  portion  of  the  article;  all  the 
thoughts  were  good  and  well-expressed,  but  these  selec- 
tions are  the  pith  of  the  matter.  Brevity,  when  the 
subject  is  treated  in  didactic  style,  has  more  eS"ect  than 
long-drawn  lessons.  The  writer  thinks:  ideas,  unless 
these  lead  to  "something"  in  realities,  will  not  be  of 
much  use :  but  it  is  something  to  think  righUij.  as  this 
young  lady  does.  Eiw.  Lady's  Book. 


Small  acts  of  kindness,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of 
another,  will  cast  sweet  drops  in  life's  mingled  cup. 
Oh,  may  we  live  for  something,  strewing  sweet  flowers 
around  us  as  we  pass  onward  and  upward. 

Gertbode  Elliott. 

THANKSGIVING  DAT— THE  LAST  THURSDAY  IN 
NOVEMBER. 

Oh.  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  gracious,  and 
His  mercy  endureth  forever.  Psalms. 

The  annual  Festival  of  Thanksgiving  is  near  at  hand. 
Will  it  not  be  remembered  and  observed?  The  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  not  slack  ;  He  has  given  us  rich  harvests 
and  filled  the  garners  of  our  land.  Health  has  been  in 
all  our  borders — would  that  we  could  add  peace  has 
reigned  and  good-ioill  been  extended!  But  we  must  all 
acknowledge  that  the  goodness  of  God  has  not  failed. 

Last  year  this  National  Feast  Day  was  celebrated  in 
twenty-four  States  and  three  Territories;  all  these,  ex- 
cepting the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  held  the 
Festival  on  the  same  day — the  last  Thursday  iJi  ^^ovemher. 
We  suggested  last  year  that,  as  all  nations  are  members 
of  one  brotherljood,  under  the  fostering  care  of  one 
Beneficent  Father  of  Humanity,  it  would  be  of  much 
efi"ect  in  promoting  the  kindly  feelings  which  should  be 
cultivated  among  Christian  people  if  the  universal  ob- 
servance of  one  General  Festival  of  Thanksgiving  fui 
the  bounties  of  Divine  Providence  could  be  establishoii 
on  the  same  day  of  the  year  throughout  all  Christendom 

All  sects  and  creeds  who  take  the  Bible  as  their  ruk 
of  faith  and  morals  could  unite  in  such  a  FestivaL  The 
Jews,  who  find  the  direct  command  for  a  Feast  at  thu 
ingatheriugofharvest,  would  gladly  join  in  this  Thanks- 
giving, and  in  every  country  in  Europe  it  would  become, 
as  we  tiu^t  it  will  soon  be  in  our  beloved  country,  an 
universal  Holiday  on  the  last  Thfrsday  of  Novembek 

This  year  the  Day  falls  on  the  27th  of  this  month  ;  w«. 
earnestly  hope  every  State  in  our  Union  will  unite  ou 
that  day  in  a  fervent  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  blet^s. 
iug  and  bounties. 

Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boardina  asd  Day  School  for 
TouKG  Ladies,  1S26  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  de.signed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberiil 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  moral 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

Refermces :  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  T.  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D..  Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

To  orR  C0RRESPONDENT.S.— These  articles  are  accepted : 
"A  Child's  Question,"  "Song"— "The  Broken  Lyre"— 
"Memory"— "Only  Once  and  Never  Once"— "  Homes 
and  Husbands"-"  The  Gay  Widow"—"  Poor  Widows." 

We  have  no  room  for  the  following ;  "  Reminiscences" 
—"My  First  Love"—" The  Leaf"— "The  Rainbow"— 
"  Oh,  Murmur  not  at  Cruel  Fate"— "Lena  the  Lost"— 
"The  Cricket"  (too  late  in  the  season)— "Worship"— 
"Blondel  de  Nesle  and  King  Richard"— "  Dunrayne" 
— "  School-Girl  Wishes"— "The  Mistake"—"  Blue  Eyes" 

"Love"— "The  Lover's  Lament,"  and  a  "Tribute  to 

the  Memory  of  a  Dear  Child. "  We  are  obliged  to  decline 
these  long  elegies,  both  for  lack  of  room  aud  because  we 
think  those  journals— weekly  or  daily  papers— which 
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circulate  Id  the  pUee  where  the  deceased  lived  and  died 
aro  the  mo^c  suitable  vebicled  of  each  memorials  for 
survtTlDg  frieuds. 

Jtaltjj  gtprtment. 

BT    J  NO.    6TAt>'BACE    WILBOK,    M.D. 


Importancr  op  Prompt  Tebatmsxt  ix  CRorp.— Hive 
syrup  and  the  warm  bath,  as  prescribed  in  the  Decem- 
ber uumber  of  our  Book,  IStJl,  will,  we  believe,  cure 
any  case  of  croup  in  its  early  stages.  But  we  must 
iastst  on  the  importance  of  prompt  treatment  in  this 
disease.  If  a  child  has  suspicions  symptoms,  wait  not 
for  the  croupy  cough  and  other  symptoms,  but  resort 
immediately  to  the  warm  bath,  and  if  this  does  not 
aCTord  relief,  then  give  the  syrup.  This  treatment  is 
safe,  and  it  i.s  better  to  use  it  even  in  a  common  cold 
(for  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  very  good)  than  to  run  cbo 
risk  of  an  atiaclc  of  croup. 

The  above  precautions  are  more  especially  necessary 
Vben  it  is  known  that  a  child  is  subject  to  spells  of 
croup.  ^  There  is  yet  another  thing  to  which  we  would 
oall  special  attention,  and  that  is  the  deceitful  remissions 
or  improvements.  Remerr^er  this:  Whenever  a  child 
has  an  attack  of  croup  at  night,  if  there  remains  the 
least  lingering  vestige  of  tho  dit^eat^o  next  day,  it  is  al- 
most sure  to  return  with  renewed  violence  the  following 
Dight.  Therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  keep  the 
patieut  in  the  house,  and  give  a  little  hive  symp  at 
intervals  through  the  day,  according  to  the  symptoms. 
The  warm  bath  should  also  be  used  if  necessary,  and 
the  patient  f^bould,  by  all  means,  have  a  bath  at  bed- 
time, with  a  tolerably  largo  dose  of  the  syrup  after  the 
bath. 

Cold  Water  ai»d  some  other  RsMEDrEs  is  Croup.— 
C<>ld  water,  and  even  ice  water,  to  the  tbroat,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Hydropaths,  and  some  of  our  best 
regular  medical  authorities  sanction  the  practice.  So  suc- 
cessful has  been  the  treatment  before  prescribed  that  we 
have  never  had  occasion  to  resort  to  cold  water  in  croup ; 
but  we  shonld  feel  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  for  we  can- 
not imagine  anything  better  calculated  to  subdue  the 
Inflammation  than  cold  water  constantly  applied  imme- 
diately over  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  mode  of  appli- 
cation is  by  wet  cloths,  changing  these  every  few 
minutes  until  the  inflammation  is  sabdued.  If  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high,  the  cloths  should  be  thin 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  evaporation  may  go  on 
freely.  If  the  excitement  is  not  very  great,  the  wet 
cloths  may  be  covered  with  a  dry  one,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  partially.  The  cold  application  may  be  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  general  warm  bathing.  There  is 
no  danger  or  inconsistency  in  the  practice. 

In  bad  cases  of  croup  the  air  should  be  kept  moist  by 
having  the  steam  from  a  tea-kettle  diffused  through  the 
room.  And  much  relief  will  sometimes  be  afforded  by 
breathing  immediately,  from  a  suitable  vessel,  the  vapor 
of  water  or  vinegar  and  water.  With  Dr.  Meigs,  of 
Philadelpbia,  alum  is  a  favorite  emetic.  It  is  not  so 
prostrating  as  some  other  emetics,  and  is  safer  than 
many  other  drugs. 

I^om  BiiWa  Journal  of  Eealih. 

Cotldrbk^s  Batikg. — Some  parents  compel  their  chil- 
dren to  eat  against  their  will,  as  when  they  come  to  the 
breakfast-table  without  an  appetite,  or  have  tost  it  in 
prospect  of  a  visit,  or  ride,  or  of  going  abroad,  or  for  the 
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sake  of  "eating  their  plates  cloan,"  in  discouragement 
of  wasteful  habits.  Certaiuly  a  child  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  a  pig,  that  of  eating  only  when  it  is  hungry. 
Unless  we  arc  thirsty,  wo  cannot  drink  tho  purest  spring 
water  without  a  feeling  of  aversion ;  and  as  for  eating 
when  there  Is  no  appetite.  It  la  revolting,  as  any  one 
may  prove  to  himself  by  attempting  to  take  a  second 
meal  in  twenty  minutes  after  having  eaten  a  regular 
dinner. 

The  complicated  machinery  of  man,  like  that  of  the 
steam-engine  which  is  in  incessant  motion,  is  wear- 
ing away  every  second  of  his  existcuce.  Tho  cugine 
wears  out  eventually,  and  a  uew  one  has  to  be  con- 
structed ;  but  the  machinery  of  the  human  body  was 
made  by  an  omnipotent  Architect ;  made  to  last  for  ages, 
made  to  make  its  own  repairs,  to  supply  its  own  wastes, 
60  that  while  it  is  wearing  itself  out,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  regenerating  aod  renewing  itself.  When  the  hu- 
man system  is  not  interfered  with,  its  supply  is  always 
equal  to  its  waste,  regulated  by  an  unerring  instinct — 
that  instinct  is  called  "appetite" — which  is  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  previous  waste;  tliat  waste  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  exercise  which  has  been 
taken,  as  the  wear  of  any  machinery  is  in  proportion  to 
its  running. 

Every  man  knows  for  himself  that  if  he  walks  ten 
miles,  he  becomes  hungry ;  if  fifteen,  he  is  more  so. 
But  what  makes  hunger,  and  what  regulates  it  to 
more  or  less?  The  wastes  of  the  system  set  in  mo- 
tion certain  processes  by  which  a  fluid  is  prepared, 
called  the  gastric  juice,  and  it  is  so  arranged  by  Divinity 
that  a  certain  amount  of  waste  occasions  a  certain 
amount  of  gastric  juice ;  their  proportion  is  exact  and 
uuifcrm,  for  nature  makes  no  mistakes,  does  nothing  in 
vain  ;  she  makes  no  more  gastric  juice  than  will  digest 
food  enough  to  make  up  for  the  waste  and  want  of  the 
body.  The  appetite,  the  hunger,  is  excited  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gatitric  juice  about  the  stomach  ;  but  if 
there  is  no  gastric  juice,  there  can  be  no  hunger,  no 
appetite,  and  to  compel  a  child  to  swallow  food  into  the 
stomach  when  there  is  no  gastric  juice  there  to  receive 
it,  is  an  absurdity  and  a  cruelty,  because,  there  being 
no  gastric  juice  there  to  receive  and  take  care  of  it,  it  is 
rejected  by  vomiting,  or  remains  there  for  hours  like  a 
"load,"  or  "weight,"  or  *'hall,"  or  "heaviness,"  or 
else  to  ferment,  causing  "oppression,"  "wind,"  "acid- 
ity," or  general  discomfort,  sometimes  for  half  a  night ! 
Similar  results  take  place  in  old  and  young,  when  more 
food  has  been  taken  than  there  is  gastric  juice  to  manage 
properly  ;  hence  the  more  than  foUy  of  "  forcing"  food, 
of  eating  to  "  make  it  even,"  or  taking  a  single  swallow 
beyond  the  actual  calling  of  the  appetite,  expressed  in 
the  familiar  term  "over-eating,"  of  which  too  many  are 
conscious  almost  every  day  of  their  existence. 

Life  AifD  Death. — One-half  the  human  family  dies 
under  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nine-tenths  of  all  who  are 
born  ought  to  complete  their  "  three-score  years  and  ton," 
because  nine-tenths  of  all  diseases  are  avoidable  l>y  tlic 
steady  practice  of  temperance  and  such  out-door  activi- 
ties as  are  encouragingly  remunerative.  There  is  a  still 
more  specific  method  of  lengthening  life  in  healthfulness 
and  vigor,  and  one  which  is  practicable  by  the  masses. 
Colds  or  constipation  immediately  precede  or  alt-end 
almost  every  case  of  ordinary  disease.  The  latter  mo. 
be  antagonized  by  abstinence,  cleanliness,  and  wamrtb 
for  thirty-six  hours  ;  and  a  cold  need  not  be  taken  once 
a  year  if  three  things  are  attended  to.  Avoid  chilliness, 
damp  clothing,  and  cooling  oflTtoo  soon  after  exercise. 
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Books  by  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for 
our  subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
iuclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

When  ordering  a  book,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 

From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia:— 
THE  MYSTERY.  A  Story  of  Domestic  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  author  of  "Earl's  Heirs,"  "East  Lynne," 
etc.  etc.  Printed  from  the  author's  manuscript,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  publication  of  the  work  in  Europe.  The 
"  Mystery"  approaches  in  excellence  more  nearly  what 
we  might  expect  from  the  author  of  "  East  Lynne,'*  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  that  work  in  popularity.  The  charac- 
ters are  vividly  drawn,  and  the  interest  of  the  plot  is  in- 
tense. Some  portions  of  the  book  remind  us  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  best  works.  When  Mrs.  Wood,  with  her  rare 
faculty  for  the  construction  of  plots,  shall  have  learned 
to  inspire  her  productions  with  something  that  we  cau 
only  style  soul,  that  is,  a  greater  depth  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  there  will  be  but  few  in  the  ranks  of  story 
writers  to  excel  her.     Price  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

MARRYING  FOR  MONEY.  A  Tale  of  Real  Life.  By 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniels,  author  of  "My  Sister  Minnie," 
"  Fernley  Manor,"  etc.  etc.  A  sufficiently  well-told 
story,  exhibiting,  perhaps,  something  more  than  average 
ability  in  its  construction.  We  might,  probably,  have 
formed  a  higher  opinion  of  it,  had  we  found  it  possible 
to  reconcile  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  with  the 
denouement,  which  seems  to  us  somewhat  improbable 
and  forced,  especially  in  "a  tale  of  real  life."  Price  50 
cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  J.  B. 
LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE  SECOND,  CALLED 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  In 
Four  Volumes.  Vol.  III.  In  this  third  volume  of  his 
history  of  the  "  Great  Frederick,"  Carlyle  carries  us  from 
the  period  of  his  hero's  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Prus- 
sia, in  1740,  to  the  peace  of  Berlin,  in  1744.  Six  hundred 
pages  seem  a  vast  deal  of  space  to  devote  to  the  events  of 
four  years  in  the  life  of  one  man,  and,  in  fact,  half  that 
number  would  have  sufficed  for  any  writer  less  gossip- 
ping  and  garrulous  than  Carlyle.  However,  there  is 
much  to  enlighten  and  amuse,  much  to  excite  thought 
and  reflection,  in  all  this  rugged  but  energetic  outpour- 
ing of  facts,  opinions,  and  paradox.  Price  $1  25  per 
volume. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  Forthe  Useof  Schools 
and  Families.  By  Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 
Author  of  "  Human  Physiology,"  "Child's  Book  of  Na- 
ture," etc.  This  rudimentary  treatise,  or,  more  properly 
f-peaking,  class-book,  embraces  full,  clear,  and  precise 
explanations  of  all  such  questions  connected  with  chem- 
ical science  as  may  be  supposed  to  present  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  intelligent  pupils,  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
of  age.  Written  in  a  pleasing  style,  copiously  illus- 
trated, and  rich  in  experiment,  it  offers  to  the  young 
student  of  chemistry  a  means  of  instruction  which  he 
should  not  be  slow  to  avail  himself  of.     Price  $1  00. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP  ON  HIS  WAY 
THROUGH  THE  WORLD;  Showing  who  robbed,  who 
helped  him,  and  who  passed  him  by.  By  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray, author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  etc.  etc.  etc.  With  illus- 
trations. Nothing  that  we  could  say  in  commendation 
of  this,  the  latest  of  Thackeray's  productions,  would 
probably  do  more  to  attract  readers  to  it  than  will  the 
Bimple  announcement  of  its  publication  in  substantial 
book  form.  The  story  has  been  gradually  developing 
itself  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  pages  of  a  contem- 
porary magazine,  and,  during  that  time,  the  reading 
public  have  become  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Philip  and  the  company  he  kept.  More  interesting  in 
narrative  and  plot  than  some  of  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors from  the  same  pen,  the  story  of  Philip  exhibits 
in  an  eminent  degree  all  of  its  author's  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  observation,  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  faults, 
follies,  and  foibles  of  society.     Price  $2  00. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  W.  P. 
Hazard,  Philadelphia: — 

MARGUERITE;  or,  TicoL&ves.  By  Madame  Bmile  de 
Girardin.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Leander 
Starr.  The  French  original  of  this  tale  was  first  pub- 
lished, we  believe,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  author's  fictitious  works. 
It  is  eminently  a  love-story,  and  certainly  displays 
much  ability  in  the  way  of  metaphysical  sentimentality, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression  ;  but  few  American  read- 
ers, we  imagine,  will  either  admire  or  sympathize  with 
the  heroine,  whose  foolish  conduct  utterly  destroys  all 
interest  one  is  at  first  disposed  to  take  in  a  book  that 
might  otherwise  have  proved  a  pleasing  one.  Of  Mr. 
Starr's  translation  we  regret  our  inability  to  speak  favor- 
ably. Misconceptions  of  the  mea-oing  of  the  original. 
Gallicisms,  and  grammatical  blunders  that  would  dis- 
grace the  dullest  school-boy,  are  inexcusably  frequent. 
Price  25  cents. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  G.  P.  Quackenboss, 
A.  M.,  author  of  "  First  Lessons  in  Composition,"  "  Ad- 
vanced Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  etc.  etc. 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education  to 
this  new  English  grammar.  Clearness,  precision,  free- 
dom from  abstruse  speculation,  and  practical  directness, 
are  qualities  that  have  ever  been  looked  for,  but  hitherto 
never  found  in  our  school  grammars.  We  believe  that 
the  volume  under  notice  possesses  them  in  a  very  notice- 
able degree.  Indeed,  the  great  merit  of  the  system  of 
grammar  it  teaches  is,  that  it  is  a  practical  system — one* 
by  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  interested,  while  being 
instructed  in  what  is  commonly  esteemed  as  the  hardest 
and  dryest  of  subjects. 

MARTIN  VAN  BUREN :  Lauder,  Statesman,  and 
Man.  By  William  Allen  Butler.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  unpretending  pamphlet  whose  title  we  have  just 
written,  "No  great  man,  whose  greatness  grew  out  of 
the  native  soil  from  which  all  that  is  hopeful  or  sustain- 
ing in  the  cause  of  freedom  must  draw  its  vital  strength, 
should  go  to  his  grave  without  something  more  than  the 
funeral  obsequies  which  shroud  his  exit."-  To  fulfil  the 
obligation  thus  intimated,  appears  to  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  of  this  biographical  sketch,  which 
concisely  embodies,  in  terse  and  striking  language,  the 
more  prominent  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  late  ex- 
president  Van  Buren. 

THE  TAX-PAYERS  MANUAL:  containing  the  Acts 
of  Congress  imposing  Direct  and  Excise  Taxes;  with 
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complete  Martjiaal  References,  aod  an  Aoalytical  Index, 
showing  all  the  Items  of  Taxation,  the  Mode  of  Proceed- 
iDg,  and  the  Duties  of  Officers,  with  an  Explanatory 
Preface.  The  special  and  public  Importance  of  this 
Manual  are  eafflcieatly  indicated  by  its  title.  Price 
10  cents. 

THE  PAKISU  WILL  CASE,  IN  THE  COCRT  OF 
APPEALS.  The  Statement  qf  fbcts,  and  the  Opinion  of 
the  Court.  This  is  a  legal  and  exact  narrative  of  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  trials  on  record.  It 
contains  many  singular  developments,  which  we  expect 
tome  day  to  see  embodied  in  the  pages  of  fiction. 

From  Cablbtos,  New  York,  through  Petf.bso.t  & 
BaoTHERS,  Philadelphia: — 

OCT  OF  HIS  HEAD.  A  Romance.  Edited  hy  T.  B. 
Aldrich.  This  is  represented  as  the  narrative  of  one  of 
those  peculiar  geniuses,  who  are  Bometiraes  secluded 
from  the  world,  in  order  to  remove  them  from  the  great 
mass  of  lunatics  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  N:itu- 
rally  enough,  the  story  is  somewhat  fragmentary  in 
character,  and,  at  times,  almost  too  obscurely  suggestive. 
It  is  decidedly  French  in  *-tyle,  from  which  we  infer  that 
Mr.  Aldrich  is  of  the  opinion  that  madmen  and  French- 
men employ  the  same  forms  of  expression.  The  book  is 
enlivened  by  many  touches  of  rare  satiric  humor,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  contains  many  passages  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  tenderest  poetic  sentiment.  In  addition 
to  "Out  of  his  Head,"  the  volume  embraces  five  other 
sketches,  among  which  we  notice  the  exquisite  little 
story  of  "Pere  Antoine's  Date  Palm."    Price  50  cents. 

LE3  MISERABLES.  Saint  Denis:  A  ^ovd.  By  Vic- 
tor Hngo.  This  is  the  fourth  part  of  Hugo's  great  work. 
The  interest  of  the  story  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  while 
its  pictures  of  Parisian  life  and  society  are  fresh,  novel, 
and  startling.  As  a  specimen  of  character  drawing,  we 
do  not  think  anytbiDg  could  be  finer  than  the  moral 
portraiture  of  Louis  Phillippe,  in  the  third  chapterof  the 
first  book.     Price  50  cents. 

From  the  author,  C.  H.  Cleavela?id,  M.  D.,  Cincin- 
nati : — 

CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  FEET: 
vnth  Practical  Snggentiong  as  to  thtir  Clothing.  By  C. 
H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D.  This  is  a  most  valuable  and  timely 
publication,  to  which  we  would  direct  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  in  charge  the  health  and  comfort 
of  onr  armies  in  the  field.  It  would  be  well,  also,  for 
mothers  to  read  and  act  upon  its  suggestions  for  the 
clothing  of  the  feet  of  children.  It  is  for  all,  however, 
a  rich  storehouse  of  practical  information,  with  regard 
to  the  diseases  and  proper  management  of  the  feeL 


John's  ^rm-Cljiiir. 


GoDKT  FOB  November. — We  present  In  this  number 
the  plate  of  *'  Heavenly  Consolation,"  as  fine  a  plate  as 
we  have  ever  published.  Every  portion  of  the  picture 
is  illustrative  of  the  title. 

Oar  Fashion-plate  con  tains  six  figures;  cloaks  of  course 
predominate.  In  addition  to  the  cloaks  in  the  fashion- 
plates,  several  others  will  be  found  in  the  first  pages  of 
the  Book.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  instances 
we  give  front  and  back  views  of  the  cloaks.  Patterns 
of  eight  cloaks  are  given  in  this  number. 


Crochet  articles  for  winter  wear.  We  commenct-d 
last  mouth  with  these  illustrations  ;  we  continue  them 
this  month,  and  more  will  be  published  In  December. 
We  are  thus  in  time  to  give  our  subscribers  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  the  articles  in  readiness  before  the  cold 
weather  commences. 

Our  plate  of  Lingerie.  We  need  hardly  suggest  that 
any  color  may  be  used  for  triminiog  in  place  of  the  blue 
we  have  given.  That  color  simply  gives  an  idea  of 
where  the  trimming  is  to  be  placed,  and  how  the  article 
will  look  when  made  up. 

"Too  Hot."  We  claim  for  thi.s  engraving  the  excel- 
lence of  the  design  and  execution. 

Literary  News. — Onr  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  we  have  made  arraDgements  with  Marion  Harland, 
the  well-known  author  of  "Alime,"  "Hidden  Path," 
"  Moss  Side,"  "  Nemesis,"  and  "  Miriam,"  for  a  series  of 
stories.  Every  number  for  lSt33  will  contain  a  story 
from  her  pen.  This  is  a  compliment  to  the  Book,  as  she 
writes  for  no  other  magazine.  The  stories  will  be  copy- 
righted, so  that  they  may  not  be  found  anywhere  but  in 
the  pages  of  the  Lady's  Book. 

We  ask  attention  to  our  advertisement  for  1S63,  pub- 
lished in  this  number.  It  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  what 
we  will  do,  but  will  give  some  general  idea  of  what  the 
Lady's  Book  will  be.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  publish  any  advertisement.  Our  subscribers  and 
the  public  know  that  we  will  publish  the  best  lady's 
book  in  the  world:  and  they  have  known  us  so  long 
that  they  are  willing  to  trust  us,  even  without  any 
promises  on  our  part.  We  are  tliankful,  very  thankful 
for  the  patronage  we  have  received  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years;  and  we  can  only  add  that,  having  found  that 
fulfilling  every  promise  made  has  been  the  best  policy, 
that  plan  we  shall  still  continue  to  pursue. 

What  Godey  can  do,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Pana  Public  : — 

"With  the  Lady's  Book  any  lady  can  fit  herself  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  ac- 
quaint herself  with  the  more  elegant  and  showy  accom- 
plishmeots.  Does  she  play  upon  the  piano?  Godey 
contains  choice  music,  instrumental  and  vocal.  Is  she 
fond  of  reading  ?  Godey  will  supply  this  want.  Would 
she  know  the  latest  fashion?  Refer  to  Godey.  Would 
she  learn  how  to  cook?  Godey  will  instruct  her.  Is 
any  of  her  family  sick?  Godey  contains  Bomething 
adapted  to  the  case.  Would  she  amuse  and  instruct  her 
children?  Godey  is  an  unfailing  resource.  Thus  the 
Lady's  Book  adapted  itself  to  all  circumstances  and 
conditions  in  life." 

Home  AND  School  fob  Children.— Mrs.  Roehrig  (an 
American  lady)  offers  to  parents  who  from  sickness  or 
other  cause  are  obliged  to  intrust  their  children  to  the 
care  of  others,  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  home  for  their 
children  where  they  will  receive  the  tender  care  and 
solicitude  of  a  mother. 

It  will  be  her  pleasure  also  to  instruct  them  in  those 
branches  suited  to  their  years,  and  bring  them  up  under 
wholesome  Christian  influences. 

Children  from  four  to  nine  years  of  age  will  be  re- 
ceived at  her  residence  on  Walnut  St.  between  Thirty- 
Ninth  and  Fortieth  Sts.,  West  Philadelphia.  Location 
delightful. 
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Make  up  tour  Clubs. — Remember  that  the  Lady's  Book 
is  the  best  work  for  ladies  published  in  this  country.  We 
have  more  than  one  thousand  private  letters  testifying  to 
this  fact,  and  the  press  throughout  the  country  is  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  the  Lady's  Book  is  the  best  magazine 
of  its  kind  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  difference  in 
tho  club  price  of  the  Lady's  Book  and  that  of  other  maga- 
zines is  only  a  few  cents,  and  for  these  few  cents  you  get 
BRiirly  one-third  more  reading  and  engravings,  besides 
other  more  expensive  embellishments  that  a  low-priced 
magazine  cannot  afford  to  give.  Clabg  must  be  for  the 
Lady's  Book  alone,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  "Ar- 
thur's Hnme  Magazine."  One  or  more  of  that  work  can 
be  introduced  in  a  club  in  place  of  the  Lady's  Book,  if 
desired. 

Any  person,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  can  get  up  a  club 
for  the  Book;  we  have  frequently  been  so  informed  by 
ladies— the  work  is  so  popular.  It  is  but  to  call  and  get  a 
subscription.  Clubs  are  always  in  time,  as  we  are  able  to 
supply  numbers  from  the  beginning  of  the  year;  yet  wo 
like  them  sent  in  soon,  to  know  how  many  we  shall  print. 
Remember,  that  a  work  with  1.50,000  subscribers  can  give 
five  times  as  much  as  a  work  with  only  half  that  number, 
and  the  embellishments  can  also  be  made  of  a  very  supe- 
rior character. 

Our  terms  are  made  plain  and  explicit,  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  understood.  We  are  often  asked  to  throw  in  au 
extra  copy.  In  no  instance  can  this  be  done,  as  our  terms 
are  so  low  to  clubs  tbat  it  cannot  be  afforded.  A  shop- 
keeper would  look  amazed,  if  a  purchaser  should  ask  him 
to  throw  in  an  extra  yard  because  she  had  purchased 
twelve.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  add  an  extra  copy  be- 
cause twelve  have  been  ordered.     It  cannot  be  done. 

From  the  Ttilc  Press,  Hillsboro,  111:— 
Godey's  Lady's  Book  has  reached  us,  as  cheerful  and 
attractive  as  ever. 

In  peace  or  war,  in  hall  or  bower, 

Its  course  is  still  the  same  ; 
And  on  the  wings  of  lame  doth  soar 
Its  author's  gallant  name. 

There  is  no  book  like  Godey's,  nothing  to  fill  its  place 
in  our  families.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  everybody 
don't  take  it. 

Sending  Specimen  Numbers. — This  business,  to  use  a 
very  expressive  and  common  phrase,  is  about  "played 
out."  A  party  combines,  and  they  get  a  whole  year's 
numbers  by  sending  for  specimens.  Wo  have  traced 
this  matter  up  very  clearly,  and  in  future  we  send  no 
specimens  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Literary  Associations. — We  now  commence  In  time  to 
warn  our  subscribers  against  sending  their  money  to  any 
association  purporting  to  furnish  the  Lady's  Book  as  part 
of  the  inducement  to  subscribe,  and  promising  them  great 
prizes  in  some  future  drawing  of  a  lottery.  We  will  not 
be  responsible  in  anyway.  We  will  also  add  that  we  have 
no  agents  for  whose  acts  we  are  responsible.  We  only  send 
the  Lady's  Book  when  the  money  is  sent  direct  to  us. 

AoRicuLTURAL  SOCIETY  PREMIUMS.— We  belitve  that 
the  Lady's  Book  is  the  only  magazine  offered  as  a  pre- 
mium by  the  various  societies  in  the  different  States. 

*'  John,'*  said  Mr.  B.  the  other  day  to  his  son—"  John, 
you  are  lazy  ;  what  on  earth  do  you  expect  to  do  for  a 
living  ?" 

"Why,  father.  I  've  been  a  thinking  as  how  I  wouJd 
be  a  revolutionary  pensioner." 


OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

The  watering-places  have  given  up  the  singers,  and 
the  boards  of  the  Academy  are  waiting  to  welcome  them 
back  ;  but  at  this  writing  no  plans  for  the  fall  and  win- 
ter campaign  have  been  decided  upon."  Maretzek,  Grau, 
and  Uilman  are  deliberating  matters,  and  there  are  ru- 
mors of  several  new  importations  of  artists,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  come,  even  in  these  war  times.  Brave  women  ! 
Glorious  fellows!  It  is  even  said  that  before  Christmas 
we  are  to  have  the  Mario  and  the  Grisi!  Who  will  not 
cry  bravo  now  ? 

AWfl  Sheet  Music  for  the  Piano.— Messrs.  Firth,  Pond, 
&  Co.,  New  York,  publish  the  following  new  songs,  etc., 
any  of  which  we  will  purchase  and  mail  as  usual  for 
ourfriendsonreceipt  of  price;  Is  it  a  Wonder;  or,  Caddy 
Cadunk,  sung  with  great  applause  by  Wood's  Minstrels, 
25  cents.  Absence,  fine  song  by  Harry  Sandergon,  ai. 
The  Beating  of  my  own  Heart,  Macfarren,  ZJ.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God,  Benedictus  in  D,  S5.  It  is  a  Good  Thing  to 
Give  Thanks,  35.  Praise  the  Lord,  Benedic  Anima  in  I>, 
with  solo  for  soprano,  50.  These  are  three  splendid  four 
part  songs  for  the  choir  or  social  circle,  by  the  favorite 
composer,  J.  R.  Thomas.  Also  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Last 
Words  of  Washington,  with  beautiful  portrait,  40;  and, 
The  Soldier's  Return,  a  beautiful  ballad,  35. 

The  same  publishers  issue:  RSve  d'Esperance  (a  Bream 
of  Hope),  exquisite  nocturn  by  Mayer,  30.  Carollings  at 
Morn,  delightful  caprice  by  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Maiden's  Prayer,  35.  Homeward  March,  one  of  Brinley 
Richards'  fine  compositions,  40.  U.  S.  Navy  Quadrille, 
by  Robert  Stoepel,  with  handsome  and  appropriate  title, 
60.  Ten  Minutes  with  Mozart,  a  beautiful  transcriptioa 
of  some  length  by  Richard  Hoffman,  75.  Concert  Galop, 
by  Wm.  Mason,  Op  11.  This  is  a  brilliant  and  showy 
piece,  requiring  skilful  execotion  ;  like  the  preceding  by 
Hoffman,  it  forms  an  admirable  and  pleasiug  study  for 
the  advanced  pupil.     Price  $1. 

Messrs.  0.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  the  following 
songs,  etc.:  The  Echo  Song,  by  Jules  Benedict,  25. 
Lithuanian  Song,  Fair  was  the  Sunlight,  by  Chopin,  25. 
Rest,  Where  Shall  we  Rest?  25.  Skedaddle,  humorous 
song,  with  characteristic  title,  Dan.=-kin,  25.  We  are 
Coming,  Father  Abram :  or,  300,000  More,  song  for  the 
times,  25.  Home  of  My  Youth,  fine  song  from  Howard 
Glover's  opera,  Ray  Bias,  26.  He  Still  was  There,  ro- 
mance, 25  ;  and  I  Love,  I  Love,  duet  for  tenor  and  sopra- 
no, 36  ;  both  from  the  charming  Opera  Buffo,  The  Doctor 
of  Alcantara. 

Also,  Gen.  Sigel's  Grand  March,  25.  Marching  Along 
Quickstep,  introducing  the  famous  army  air,  25.  U  Balen, 
from  Trovatore ;  and,  Within  a  Mile  of  Ediuhoro,  two  of 
Baumback's  fine  transcriptions,  each  35.  A  new  tran- 
scription of  Home,  Sweet  Home,  by  Charles  Voss,  40. 
Shadow  Air,  a  beautiful  and  difiicult  transcription  from 
Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  Brinley  Richards,  40.  Grand 
Valse  Brillante,  by  Leyback,  50.  M;irching  Along, 
varied  by  Baumback,  50.  These  two  last  especially  ai-e 
brilliant  and  effective  compositions,  and  must  becon»e 
very  popular.  The  Volunteer's  Quickstep  is  a  very 
pretty,  spirited,  and  not  difficult  new  piece,  by  F.  Karl, 
just  published.  Fairy  Polka  Redowa,  by  Vaas  ;  and.  The 
Lafner  Waltz,  by  Otto,  are  also  easy  and  pretty.  Each 
25  cents. 

Next  month  we  shall  publish  a  fine  list  of  new  guitar 
masic. 

The  Musical  Editor  of  the  Book  will  purchase  and 
mail  any  music  named  in  the  monthly  columns,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.    Address,  at  Philadelphia, 

J.  Stare  Holloway. 


GODET'S   ARM-CHAIB. 
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LETTER  from  a  lady  apon  tho  borrowtug  question : — 

Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  many  of  yoar  eabscribers  complain 
of  Che  Lady't>  Book  being  borrowed  and  returned  injared. 
I  am  stiltiali  eaough  to  think  that  no  one  ha»  a  right  to 
ask  me  for  the  loan  of  my  Book.  If  I  feel  disposed  to 
lend  U  to  any  one,  I  can  mako  the  otfer  myself,  ^ow, 
sir,  I  can  give  your  subscribers  a  receipt  that  originated 
with  myself,  and  bo  f&r  has  relieved  me  from  such  an- 
noyance :— 

First,  to  try  and  get  Bach  troablesome  persons  to  jotn 
my  club.  If  that  fails,  the  second  trial  is  to  try  and  get 
tbem  in  the  notion  of  gelling  up  a  club  themselves.  If 
this  fails,  which  does  not  often  bappon,  for  they  asually 
take  the  hint,  I  tell  them  as  I  did  a  troublesome  nei^'h- 
bor  once  when  she  said  :  "  It 's  too  much  trouble  to  get 
a  club  ;  I  '11  just  run  in  every  month  and  borry  yours." 
"That  is  the  reason  why  i  wish  yoa  to  get  the  Book  for 
yourself,  so  that  you  will  not  ask  me,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  loan  my  Book."  I  rather  suspect  she  told  all  the  rest 
of  the  "dear  five  hundred,"  for  no  one  has  asked  for  my 
Book  since.  Two  parties  are  now  getting  up  clubs,  so 
that  you  see  my  rule  works  well.  I  certainly  must 
respect  my  own  rights  and  those  of  my  family.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  Lady's  Book  that  will  be  just  as 
useful  to  my  children  years  hence  as  they  are  now  to  me. 

Clcb  of  $15. 

I  would  thank  yon  for  the  rich  feast  that  I  have  each 
month  received  during  the  past  year.  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  approbation  of  the  only  Lady's 
Book  published.  I  am  living  in  anticipating  the  plea- 
sure I  shall  have  when  my  Book  comes,  and  the  coming 
always  realizes  more  than  the  anticipated  pleasure. 

Miss  H.,  Jfairie. 

Club  of  $10. 

We  cannot  afford  to  deprive  ourselves  of  this  chaste 
Bource  of  enjoyment,  bat  would  rather  contract  expendi- 
tures in  some  other  direction.  Tour  Book  not  only  finds 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  its  lady  readers,  but  is 
also  impatiently  looked  for  and  eagerly  read  by  gentle- 
men. In  fact  it  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  all,  and  its 
monthly  visits  bring  ns  happiness  and  pleasure.  So 
you  see  we  must  have  this  glorious  Book  at  every  sac- 
rifice. M.,  Ohio. 

Club  of  $11  67. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  eulogize  the  merits  of 

the  Lady's  Book  or  the  high  praise  which  is  continually 

bestowed  upon  it  by  its  readers.    Suffice  it  to  say  its 

advent  fa  heralded  by  all  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

Ufss  L.,  Jfass. 
Club  of  $25. 

When  times  are  hard  and  war  ia  about  throughout  the 
land,  homes  seem  lonely  and  cheerless;  then  of  all  times 
we  hail  with  delight  the  coming  of  an  expected  friend, 
who  will  at  once  amuse,  instruct,  and  entertain,  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  rarely  met  with.  And  I  think  I 
can  bestow  no  greater  praise  on  the  Lady's  Book  than 
this:  We  have  selected  it  as  that  friend. 

Mrs.  W.,  loica. 

We  have  received  a  photograph  of  "  Little  Nellie,"  of 
the  PenfieM  ExtrcL,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
probably  the  youngest  publisher  in  the  world,  photo- 
graphed by  Professor  Marsh,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  most  scientific  artists  in  the  Union. 

It  is  a  fine,  open,  honest  face.  We  thank  her  little 
ladyship  also  for  her  beautiful  letter,**  truly  God-fear- 
ing and  hopeful  letter.     We  heartily  wish  her  success. 
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THE  CRAIG  MICROSCOPE. 

Thk  Microscope  simplified  and  adapted  to  popular  aa 
well  as  scientific  uso.  A  new  optical  wonder!  Patented 
Feb  IS,  1862.  This  is  the  only  instrument  of  high  power 
which  requires  no  focal  adjustment,  and  therefore  can 
bo  readily  used  by  every  one,  even  by  children.  Cost- 
ing only  Two  Dollars,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  in  the 
community,  and  should  be  on  the  table  of  every  family. 

This  beautiful  and  ornamental  instrnment  renders  the 
blood,  pus,  and  milk  globules,  and  cancer  cells,  as  well 
as  the  animalculffl  of  stagnant  water,  distinctly  visible ; 
shows  the  tubular  structure  of  hair  ;  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot ;  and  opens  up  the 
minutiiD  of  creation  to  tho  view  of  tho  astonished  be- 
holder, '*  where  the  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees."  It 
furnishes  an  endless  source  of  home  amusement  and  in- 
strnction  to  every  one,  especially  to  the  young. 

As  a  Oift  or  Present  to  a  friend  or  child,  it  is  unsur- 
passed, being  elegant,  instructive,  amusing,  and  cheap. 

There  is  no  other  Lens  made  like  this.  It  magnifies 
about  100  diameters  or  10,000  times,  and,  owing  to  its 
simplicity,  it  Is  invaluable  for  physicians,  scientific 
men,  students  and  schools  ;  and  for  every  one  who  is  a 
lover  of  the  beautiful  things  of  nature;  for  it  opens  up 
an  unseen  kingdom  to  the  view  of  the  inquiring  mind. 
It  is  amusing,  instructive,  and  usefuL 

This  Microscope  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  the  recept  of  Two  Dollars  and  Twenty-five  cents ;  or, 
for  Three  Dollars  tho  Microscope  and  six  mounted  ob- 
jects will  be  sent,  postage  paid.  A  box  containing  one 
dozen  different  mounted  objects  will  be  seut  by  mail, 
postage  paid  on  the  receipt  of  One  Dollar  and  a  half. 
Address  Henet  Ceaio,  Homteopathic  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazi.ve. — We  particularly  call  at- 
tention to  the  announcement  of  "  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine for  1S63,"  to  be  found  in  this  number.  As  we  have 
often  before  said,  it  is,  without  controversy,  the  best 
two  dollar  magazine  published  in  the  country ;  and  this 
is  the  strongly  outspoken  testimony  everywhere  given 
by  the  press.  We  know  of  no  periodical  that  so  well 
deserves  the  praise  bestowed.  The  editors  never  tire  in 
their  efforts  to  give,  each  month,  a  rich  and  varied  lite- 
rary repast  to  their  readers.  Their  work  is  kept  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  their  promise,  is  never  dull,  yet 
always  full  of  instruction.  We  have  often  said,  and 
repeat  it  again,  that  it  should  make  a  part  of  the  reading 
of  every  household.  We  know  of  no  better  educator  of 
the  people,  young  and  old.  Of  the  editors  we  need  not 
speak  ;  their  names  are  household  words  all  over  the 
country.  In  their  hands  no  periodical  can  fail  to  reach 
the  highest  point  of  excellence.  We  furnish  the  Lady's 
Book  and  Home  Magazine  for  $3  50  a  year.  It  can  alw 
be  obtained  from  periodical  dealers  thronghont  the 
country  at  15  cents  a  number.  Take  our  advice,  and 
add  it  to  your  stock  of  reading. 

A  Touso  lady  who  lately  gave  an  order  to  a  milliner 
for  a  bonnet,  said  :— 

"You  are  to  make  it  plain,  bat  at  the  same  time  smart, 
as  I  sit  in  a  conspicuons  place  in  church." 

Club  Katbs.  —  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Harper's 
Magazine,  one  year,  $4  50.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and 
Arthur's  Magazine,  one  year,  $-3  .V>.  All  three  of  these 
magazines,  one  year,  $6.  No  cheaper  club  than  this 
can  be  offered. 
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SOME   HINTS. 

In  remitting,  try  to  procure  a  draft,  and  don't  fail  to 
indorse  it. 

Address  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  That  is  sufB- 
cieut. 

If  a  lady  is  the  writer,  always  prefix  Mrs.  or  Miss  to 
her  signature,  that  we  may  know  how  to  address  a 
reply. 

Town,  County,  and  State,  always  in  your  letter. 

If  you  miss  a  number  of  any  magazine,  always  write 
to  the  publishers  of  the  magazine.  If  Arfhur^s,  address 
T.  S.  Arthur  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  if  Harper^s,  address 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

When  a  number  of  the  Lady's  Book  is  not  received, 
write  at  once  fur  it ;  don't  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 

When  inclosing  money,  do  not  trust  to  the  sealing 
matter  on  an  envelope,  but  use  a  wafer  in  addition. 

Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  Fashion  Editress.  Address  "Fash- 
ion Editress,  care  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia." 

When  you  send  money  for  any  other  publication,  we 
pay  it  over  to  the  publisher,  and  there  our  responsibility 


We  can  always  supply  back  numbers. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number  of  the 
year. 

The  postage  on  the  Lady's  Book,  if  paid  three  months 
in  advance  at  the  office  where  it  is  received,  is  /our  and 
a  half  cents  for  three  monthly  numbers. 

Let  the  names  of  the  subscribers  and  your  own  signa- 
ture be  written  so  that  they  can  be  easily  made  out. 

Frederic  the  Great  one  day  called  his  physician  to 
him  and  said — 

"Come,  sir,  tell  me  frankly  how  many  men  you  have 
killed  in  your  life?" 

"Sire,"  replied  the  physician,  "some  three  hundred 
thousand  less  than  your  majesty — and  with  lessglory.'' 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Godet:  I  cannot  help  expressing  to  you  the 
pleasure  I  take  in  reading  your  Book.  The  stories  in 
them  are  so  very  pleasing  that  it  is  only  by  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  patience  that  I  can  wait  from  one  num- 
ber until  I  receive  the  next.  Indeed  I  do  not  wonder 
that  your  Book  has  so  wide  a  circulation,  for  it  is  a  de- 
lightful companion  both  for  young  and  old. 

Tours,  truly,        Anna. 

What  we  Consider  almost  Impertinent.— To  send  a 
MS.  to  an  editor  stating  that  it  is  "  the  first  attempt  at 
writing,"  and  asking  pay.  Requesting  its  return,  if  not 
accepted,  and  sending  no  stamps  to  pay  return  postage. 

Artificial  teeth  have  been  found  in  ancient  tombs 
and  catacombs,  proving  the  antiquity  of  the  invention. 
In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seea  surgical  instruments 
for  operating  on  the  teeth,  discovered  at  Pompeii,  showing 
that  this  branch  of  surgery  was  practised  in  past  ages. 
Mineral  teeth  are  generally  considered  as  tbe  best  sub- 
stitutes. In  all  couutries  the  number  and  conformation 
of  human  teeth  are  precisely  the  same. 

Takb  Toub,  own  Paper. — Let  us  still  try  to  impress  this 
tipoQ  our  subscribers.  Take  yonr  own  paper  before  sub- 
0  scribing  to  any  other  ;  it  is  a  duty  you  owe,  and  one  you 
ought  not  to  neglect.  If  you  want  the  Lady's  Book  also, 
take  that  in  a  club  with  your  own  paper.  Ton  will  save 
one  dollar  by  the  operation. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Articles  that  OiUdren  can  miike  for  Fancy  Fairs,  or  for 

Holiday  Presents. 

ALOERINE   BRACELET. 

Materials. — Gold  Bourdon  eight  yards,  gold  thread 
and  extremely  fine  ditto,  cerise,  or  blue  embroidery  che- 
nille, aud  eight  gold  buttons. 

The  bracelet  is  in  two  parts ;  the  piece  which  goes 
round  the  Wli^t,  and  the  butterfly-like  ornament  in  tbe 
centre.  Draw  on  white  paper  a  braiding  pattern  accord- 
ing to  the  design:  tack  down  the  bourdon  ou  it,  taking 


the  stitches  across  and  never  through  it.  To  make  the 
paper  more  substantial,  it  may  be  lined  wiih  a  piece  of 
toil  cirL  Thread  a  long  needle  with  the  fine  gold  thread, 
and  proceed  to  edge  the  bourdon  with  the  coarse  gold 
thread  on  one  side,  and  the  fine  on  the  other.  The  thread 
is  put  on  plain,  but  the  chenille  is  formed  into  little 
loops,  nearly  close  together.  They  are  attached  to  the 
bourdon  by  a  sort  of  darning  backwards  and  forwards. 
Pass  your  needle  over  the  bourdon,  aud  under  the  gold 
thread  ;  let  it  go  round  the  gold  thread,  under  the  bour- 
don, and  through  a  little  loop  of  chenille.  Then  again 
over  the  bourdon,  and  under  the  gold  thread.  It  need 
not  be  done  very  closely ;  but  when  one  part  of  the 
bourdon  crosses  another,  take  a  few  stitches  across  both 
to  secure  them.  Sometimes  the  chenille  and  gold  thread 
must  change  places,  as  the  former  is  always  to  form  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bracelet.  The  ornament  for  the  centre 
must  be  worked  in  j  ust  the  same  way,  and  then  attached 
to  the  bracelet.  Two  buttons  are  placed  there,  and  two 
to  fasten  the  wrist. 

Marriage  a  Huxdred  Tears  aao.— The  foUowicg 
extract  from  the  Gentlemen' 8  Magazine  for  1750  may  nut 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers: — 

"Married;  in  June,  1750,  Mr.  Wm.  Donkin,  a  consider- 
able farmer  of  Great  Tosson  (near  Rothbury),  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Shoton,  an 
agreeable  young  gentlewoman  of  the  same  place.  The 
entertainment  on  this  occasion  was  very  grand,  there 
being  provided  no  less  than  120  quarters  of  lamb,  44 
quarters  of  veal,  20  quarters  of  mutton,  a  great  quantity 
of  beef,  12  hams,  with  a  suitable  number  of  chicken'*, 
etc.,  which  was  concluded  with  eight  half  anklers  of 
brandy,  made  into  punch,  12  dozen  of  cider,  a  great 
many  gallons  of  wine,  and  ninety  bushels  of  malt  madr; 
into  beer.  The  company  consisted  of  55S  ladies  aud 
gentlemen,  who  concluded  with  the  music  of  25  fiddlers 
and  pipers,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  order  and  unanimity." 

Comparative  Length. — At  Berlin  and  London,  the 
longest  day  has  16)^  hours.  At  Stockholm,  18),^,  and 
tbe  shortest  S%.  At  Hamburg,  19  ;  shortest,  7.  At  St. 
Petersburg,  19  ;  shortest,  5.  At  Finland,  21  >i  ;  shortest, 
23.^.  In  Norway  the  day  lasts  from  May  21st  to  July 
22d,  without  any  interruption  ;  and  in  Spitzbergen  the 
longest  day  lasts  three  mouths  and  a  half! 
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Powers,  the  scolptor,  writing  to  a  frioad  on  what 
people  call  the  folly  of  marryiD&r  without  the  meaos  to 
tiupport  a  family.  expre»«e»  frankly  bis  own  fears  when 
he  fouad  himself  in  thia  very  pusitioo  ;  but  be  adds, 
with  characteristic  caudor,  "To  tell  the  truth,  however, 
family  and  poverty  tiave  done  more  to  finpport  me  thaa 
I  have  to  support  them.  They  have  compelled  me  to 
make  exertions  which  I  hardly  thought  myself  capable 
af;  and  often,  when  on  the  eve  of  despairiog,  they  havo 
forced  me,  like  a  coward  in  a  corner,  to  Sght  like  a  hero, 
not  for  myself,  but  for  my  wife  and  Little  ones.'* 

PHILADELPHIA  AGE:(CT. 

No  order  attended  to  unleiis  the  c^sh  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  ma^t  send  a 
po«t-office  stamp ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  neat 
by  mail,  i^tamps  mu^t  be  sent  to  pay  retarn  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  Slate  yoa  reside  in.  >'othiug  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  E.— Sent  articles  August  Hth. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  S.— Sent  pattern  14th. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  C— Sent  patterns  for  chemise  or  vest  Rasso 
14th. 

Ulss  M.  P. — Sent  fall  braiding  patterns  for  waistband, 
with  I'lng  ends  14th. 

Miss  R.  G. — Yes,  we  can  furnish  a  three-pointed  waist- 
band cut  in  one  piece,  with  embroidery  patterns  stamped 
oa  it. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  G.— Sent  pattern  for  braided  bib  lath. 

Mrs.  F.  M. — Sent  infant's  complete  wardrobe  l^th. 

Miss  H.  L.  H.— Sent  articles  15th. 

Mrs.  G.  n.  C— Sent  articles  loth. 

H.  R.  C— Sent  pattern  ISlh. 

A.  M.— Sent  ring  ISth. 

S.  J.— Sent  articles  15th. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  D.— Sent  six  new  sleeve  patterns  ISth. 

Miss  A.  D. — Sent  braiding  patterns  for  infant's  shoe 
Idth. 

Mrs.  P.  v.— The  newest  style  of  hood  ib  d  la  Marie 
Stuart,  and  can  be  sent  for  $1. 

Miss  C.  S.— Sent  infant's  crochet  jacket,  2.5th. 

Mrs.  J.  A. — We  can  furnish  every  kind  of  braiding 
pattern. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  A.— Sent  patterns  25th. 

Miss  E.  L.  B.— Sent  box  by  U.  S.  express  25tli. 

Mrs.  R.  McM.— Madame  Demorest's  new  sewing-ma- 
f^iocs  run  beautifully  with  an  ordinary  needle,  and  we 
like  them  exceedingly. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  v.— Sent  braided  suit  for  your  little  boy 
25th. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  U.— Sent  braided  Garibaldi  for  your  little 
girl  26th. 

M.  C.  M.— Sent  pattern  26tb. 

Mrs.  R.  M.— Sent  pattern  37th. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  E-— Sent  articles  27lh. 

Mrs.  P.  S. — Sent  two  crochet  hoods  for  your  little  girls 
27th. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  S.— Sent  in&nt's  braided  cloak  27th. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  J.— Sent  cloak  pattern  30th. 

T.  P.  T.— Sent  ring  30th. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  S.— Sent  ring  30th. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.— Sent  articles  30th. 

A.  B.  M.— Sent  ring  30th. 

Miss  M.  D.  F.— Sent  pattern  September  3d. 

Mi-^s  H.  T.  R,— It  is  not  necessary  to  wear  gloves. 
That  was  once  the  rule,  hot  it  was  found  to  be  so  ridicu- 
lous that  it  has  "been  abandoned. 


Mrs.  T.  n.— Sent  child's  hat  3d. 

Mrs.  T.  R.— Sent  pattern  of  Figaro  Jacket  3d. 

Mrs.  L.  D.— The  whole  matter  was  curious,  but  it  will 
teach  you  a  little  caution  in  future.  In  explanation  of 
the  above,  we  mention  the  following:  Mrs.  L.  D.  wrote 
ns  a  letter.  She  waited  some  time  foran  answer,  which, 
as  we  never  had  received  the  lettor,  she  did  not  got. 
She  afterwards  fonutl  it  in  the  pocket  of  a  dress  she  had 
laid  aside.  She  wrote  again,  and  misdirected  the  letter, 
and  wo  afterwards  received  it  through  the  dead  letter 
office.  Her  brother,  in  the  mean  time,  wrote  to  us  ;  but 
as  hia  was  a  different  name  from  hers,  we  could  not 
remember  the  circumstance,  and,  singular  enough,  he 
did  not  mention  his  sister's  name,  merely  mentioning, 
*' My  sister  having  written  you."  He  did  not  give  his 
post-office  address  in  the  letter,  and  we  could  make  no- 
thing of  the  post  mark.  However,  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  lady  in  answer  to  bers  received  throngh  the 
dead  letter  office,  and  the  matter  was  at  length  set  right. 

Miss  E.  R. — White  feathers,  of  course;  but  we  object 
to  young  brides  thus  proclaiming,  "See,  I  am  just  mar- 
ried." 

Miss  M.  M.  W. — Crinoline  is  just  as  mnch  in  Togue  as 
ever. 

Miss  P.  A.  H. — As  you  are  in  New  York,  call  on  Brodie 
under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

Mrs.  S.  B. — Use  our  curl  clasps. 

A.  R.  0. — The  best  season  of  the  year  for  that  trip ; 
but  be  sure  and  take  Trenton  Falls  on  your  return. 

A  Subscriber  ac  Germantown. — Please  stale  when  the 
receipts  were  published.  It  would  take  us  a  week  to 
find  them. 

Miss  S.  n.— The  third  finger  of  the  left*  baud.  The 
choice  of  the  ring  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  giver.  But  whatever  jewels  or  gems  be 
selected,  it  should  be  a  hoop  ring,  which  may  afterwards 
be  worn  as  a  guard  above  the  wedding-ring. 


Cjjcmistrg  for  f\t  goimg. 


LESSON  XXII. 
IV  Kaliffenous  Mdals. 

Sr6STA:«CES   REQUIRED. 

Specimes  OP  POTAssirM  ;  specimen  of  sodium;  Tarious 
salts  of  potash  and  soda  ;  litmus  and  turmeric  paper ; 
tartaric  acid  (solution)  ;  Bichloride  of  platinum  (solu- 
tion) ;  hydro-flao-silicic  acid  (solution) ;  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  (solution);  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia;  ferrocya- 
nide  of  potassium  (solution). 

531.  The  kaligenous  metals  are  potassinm,  sodium, 
and  lithium,  of  which  we  shall  omit  the  last.  To  these 
may  be  added  ammonium,  the  metallic  basis  of  ammo- 
nia. "But  how  is  this?"  onr  pupils  may  say.  "Did 
we  not  state  (4.31)  ammonia  to  be  a  compound  of  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen?"  Precisely  so.  There  is  a  very 
curious  point  here  involved,  which  wo  cannot  dis- 
cnss.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  chemists  now  believe  in  the 
existence  of  one  metal  at  least  which  is  not  a  simple 
body,  but  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen.  This 
metal  is  termed  ammonium,  and  it  bears  a  near  relation 
to  ammonia.  We  cannot  obtain  this  metal,  but  we  can 
obtain  its  amalgam — that  is  to  say,  Its  combination  with 
mercury  (146).  At  least,  if  the  result  in  question  be  not 
an  amalgam  of  some  metal  with  mercury,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is.    However,  as  the  experiment  of  pro- 
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docing  this  amalgam  is  very  interesting,  we  will  describe 
liow  it  is  to  be  couducted  by  and  by. 

632.  Pota^itnii. — In  treating  of  the  terrigenous  metals, 
we  were  obliged  to  accept  on  testimoQy  the  fact  of  their 
existence,  and  to  be  content  with  an  examination  of 
their  compounds.  As  regards  the  present  class  we  shall 
be  more  fortunate.  Thanks  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  potassium  and  sodium  have  both  beea 
separately  obtained,  and  can  now  bo  purchased  at  no 
great  cost. 

.533.  Commencing  with  potassium,  observe  that  it  is 
eold  in  tbe  condition  of  little  globular  masses,  and 
always  retained  in  contact  with  naphtha— a  liquid  which 
contains  no  oxygen  ;  otherwise  it  would  burst  into  flame. 
Remember  well  that  the  lic^uid  thus  employed  is  true 
naphtha — Persiaii  naphtha  ;  not  tbe  liquid  termed  naph- 
tha which  is  burned  in  lamps,  and  which  is  merely  puri- 
fied turpentine  ;  nor  any  of  the  many  other  liquids  loosely 
denominated  naphtha.  If  potassium  be  dropped  into 
either  of  these,  a  dangerous  explosion  will  result.  Take 
out  a  globule  of  potassium,  by  transfixing  it  with  a 
needle  or  the  point  of  a  penknife.  Quickly  cat  a  slice  off 
the  globule,  and  observe  the  pure  metallic  appearance 
which  the  cut  surfaces  disclose.  Quickly,  however,  the 
surfaces  become  tarnished  with  a  white  coating— jjo/«-5ft, 
inasmuch  as  the  potassium,  by  uniting  with  atmospheric 
oxygen,  generates  that  substance. 

534.  Throw  a  globule  of  potassium  into  a  basin  of 
water.  The  potassium  immediately  takes  fire,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  both  potassium  and  water  take  fire. 
The  water  will  be  now  found  to  contain  potash.  It  is, 
in  other  words,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash  or  liquor 
potassis,  although  we  need  scarcely  indicate  this  is  not 
the  method  of  forming  liquor  potassa;  in  commerce. 

535.  Into  tbis  or  any  other  solution  of  mere  potash  in 
water — (that  is  to  say,  not  a  salt  of  potash,  or  combina- 
tion of  the  substance  with  an  acid  ;  carbonic  acid,  how- 
ever, being  an  exception  to  the  rule,  also  a  few  other 
weak  acids) — immerse  a  slip  of  litmus  paper,  reddened 
by  an  acid.  The  original  blue  color  is  restored.  Im- 
merse, in  like  manner,  a  slip  of  turmeric  paper,  and  re- 
mark the  brown  tint  immediately  imparted.  These 
changes  are  a  proof  of  alkalinity.  We  must  have  present 
either  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth.  If  an  alkali,  it  is 
either  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  or  lithia.  But  ammonia 
is  a  volatile  alkali ;  therefore,  if  the  blue  litmus  paper  or 
the  brown  turmeric  paper  be  affected  by  ammonia,  the 
original  colors  of  these  papers,  i.  e.,  red  and  yellow,  will 
be  restored  on  holding  them  before  a  fire.  The  colors 
are  not  restored  ;  therefore  we  have  either  lithia,  potash, 
or  soda.  Lithia  we  put  out  of  question  ;  hence  we  have 
potash  or  soda,  either  uncombiued  or  else  combined  with 
a  weak  acid,  probably  the  carbonic.  If  uncombined,  it 
will  not  whiten  lime-water;  if  a  carbonate,  whitening 
occurs  (488,  2) ;  also  effervescence,  on  the  addition  of  a 
stronger  acid  (419). 

636.  Into  three  portions  of  this,  or  any  other  potash 
solution,  or  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  which  potassium  is 
the  only  metallic  constituent,  pour  respectively  (a)  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid  solution,  (b)  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, (c)  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  solution,  and  the 
results  will  be  all  negative  ;  neither  change  of  tint  nor 
precipitation  will  ensue.  Hence  the  solution  does  not 
contain  a  calcigenous  metal  (118,  306-7,  4S7). 

537.  To  another  portion  add  some  carbonate  of  potash, 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution  ; 
still  negative  results — no  precipitation,  no  discoloration. 
Hence  the  solution  does  not  contain  a  terrigenous  metal 
(48SJ. 


Jfasjiions. 


NOTICE   TO    LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  bad  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  DepartraeiU.  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  he  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  pmjyosed  e^rpen- 
dUure,  to  he  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godty,  Esq. 

Ko  order  will  be  attended  to  tmless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  he  account- 
able for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  ranch  dejjends  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51 
Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the  most  celebrated 
establishments;  jeWelry  from  Wriggens  &  Warden,  or 
Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  finaL 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Fig.  1. — Walking-dress  and  mantle  of  rich  purple  reps, 
trimmed  with  chinchilla  fur.  Purple  velvet  bonnet, 
bordered  with  chinchilla;  full  blonde  cap  inside,  with 
tufts  of  green  velvet.     Chinchilla  muff. 

Fig.  2. — Heavy  green  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  half 
crescents  of  the  same,  edged  with  guipure  lace.  Guipure 
cape,  pointed  both  back  and  front.  Muslin  undersleeves, 
with  a  full  lace  quilling  at  the  wrist,  and  trimmed  with 
cherry  velvet.  Headdress  of  cherry  velvet  ribbon,  in  the 
wreath  form,  with  bow  and  long  ends  behind. 

Pig_  3. — Child's  dress  of  a  dark  shade  of  citir  poplin, 
braided  with  scarlet  and  black  silk  braid.  Black  felt 
hat,  with  white  plume. 

Fig.  4. — Black  velvet  sack,  richly  embroidered  and 
trimmed  with  crochet  passementerie.  Ivory  comb  in  the 
hair.    Buff  undressed  kid  gloves. 

Fig.  5.— Misses  dress  of  mauve  cross-barred  poplin, 
iriramed  en  tuniqne -with,  quillings  of  mauve  satin  rib- 
bon. The  corsage  is  trimmed  in  the  Zouave  style.  Sash 
of  the  same,  trimmed  with  quilled  ribbon,  fastened  be- 
hind. 

Fig,  6. — Rich  azurline  blue  silk,  with  black  velvet 
figures.  Medallion  cloak  of  velvet  and  satin,  embroi- 
dered and  trimmed  with  bugle  trimming  and  quilled 
ribbon.  Blue  velvet  bonnet  covered  with  point  lace. 
Blonde  tabs  inside,   with   a  white  rose  and  loops  of 
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narrow  velvet  on  the  left  side  only.    Undressed  kid 
gluves. 


PLATE  OF  LIXGERIE. 
{See  hltu:  plate  in  front. ) 

Fig.  1.— Fichn  Tmp<ratrice^  made  of  bloo  silk,  with 
embroidered  muitlin  inserted,  and  the  patturn  defloed 
by  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon.  Tho  flchu  is  trimmed 
with  point  lace,  and  ie  a  very  stylish  affair. 

fiff.  2. — Fancy  muslin  collar,  trimmed  with  Valen- 
dennes  lace. 

Fiff.  3. — Linen  collar  and  pointed  chemisette,  trimmed 
with  Anted  ruflling. 

Fiff.  4. — Tho  Victoria  bertha,  made  of  pnffed  muslin 
and  pieces  of  btnc  ribbon  braided  with  bhick,  and  ed^'ed 
with  black  lace.  Tho  bertha  and  ends  arc  trimmed  with 
wide  bloude  laco. 

Itff.  5. — Breakfast  cap  of  white  muslin,  embroidered 
and  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon. 

Fig.  6. — Fancy  breakfast  cap,  mado  of  black  laco  ovor 
white  maslin,  and  trimmed  with  ribbon  bows. 

THE  ANKLET. 

eOMBTHlSO  KEW,  AND  AT  THE  3AMB  TIME  C6EFCL, 


These  anklets  are  to  protect  the  stockiogs  and  ankles 
from  the  wet  and  cold,  which  is  very  desirable,  and  es- 
pecially it  protects  from  the  wet  skirts  in  had  weather. 
It  is  in  fact  a  high  boot,  but  can  bo  worn  with  any  pair 
of  bootees  which  one  possesses. 


They  are  very  ornamental  and  pleasing  as  an  article 
of  dress ;  they  can  easily  be  cleaned,  as  they  are  made  of 


patent  leather.     By  fastenings  of  steel  clasps  wiUi  elae- 
ticH,  they  are  easily  fitted. 

Every  one  must  see  at  a  glance  how  useful  they  must 
be  in  wet  weather.  They  will  prevent  a  lady  from 
taking  cold,  and  from  tho  excessive  uiiplea«iantueBs  of 
the  wot  skirts  coming  in  contact  with  the  stockings. 
Joan  W.  BtTST,  27  Park  Bow,  New  York,  is  the  manu- 
facturer. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Our  foreign  correspondents  tell  us  that  bonnets  have 
changed  decidedly  in  shape.  Tho  majority  of  them 
being  lower  on  top,  more  rounding,  and  smaller  than 
the  bonnets  of  the  past  season.  Nevertheless,  among  the 
variety  of  bonnets  at  Miss  McConnel's,  of  Clinton  Place, 
New  York,  were  some  few  just  received  from  the  best 
Paris  houses,  which  were  decidedly  higher,  and  more 
shallow,  and  straighter  at  the  sides  than  those  of  tho 
summer.  Wo  think,  however,  that  our  ladies  are  tired 
of  these  monjftrous  jyroductionfi,  capable  of  taking  in 
sunflowers,  dahlias,  etc.,  and  that  a  happy  medium  will 
be  adopted. 

Among  the  prettiest  bonnets  at  this  establishment 
suitable  for  a  young  lady  was  one  of  quilted  white  silk, 
honnd  and  trimmed  with  bias  azurline  blue  plush.  A 
fall  blonde  cap  was  inside,  with  blue  loops  on  top.  This 
bonnet  was  of  medium  size,  and  very  pretty.  Others 
for  young  l;idie.s  were  of  silk  and  velvet,  cased  and 
trimmed  with  ruches  and  chicori  rosettes  on  top. 

Another  very  genteel  bonnet,  also  of  medium  size,  was 
of  brown  silk,  cased,  and  trimmed  with  different  shades 
of  brown  velvet,  shading  to  visuve,  and  visuve  flowers 
inside. 

Among  the  French  hats  of  the  elevated  style  was  a 
black  velvet,  trimmed  with  black  thread  lace  and  white 
bloude.  These  laces  were  fastened  inside  just  over  tho 
forehead,  turning  over  on  tho  outside  of  the  bonnet 
for  about  one  finger,  then  folding  over  with  a  little  ful- 
ness to  the  edge  of  the  bonnet  where  was  placed  a  bunch 
of  scarlet  poppies  and  bnds.  The  inside  consisted  of 
blonde  tabs,  white  and  black  lace,  velvet  loops,  and, 
poppies. 

Another  quite  peculiar  bonnet  was  of  black  silk, 
covered  with  pufilngs  of  black  lisse.  Over  the  front  of 
the  bonnet  were  laid  very  short  ostrich  feathers,  tipped 
with  white.  Oue  fell  over  tho  front,  giving  it  a  Maria 
Stuart  appearance.  The  inside  was  rich  scarlet  pome- 
granates and  white  lace.  The  strings  were  of  black 
ribbon  with  a  white  edge. 

The  children's  hats  woro  of  the  Matelot  or  Canotier 
style.  One  was  of  black  felt,  with  a  band  of  ribbon  lied 
at  the  back  with  how  and  long  ends,  and  in  front  three 
short  black  feathers  standing  on  end,  and  drooping  over 
in  the  Prince  of  "Wales  style.  Others  were  trimmed  with 
bird  wings  placed  npright  in  front. 

There  were  some  exquisite  whito  felt  hats,  with  white 
feathers  arranged  in  the  same  style,  falling  over  bouquets 
of  rosebuds.  Some  few  hats  had  the  feathers  placed 
round  the  crown,  but  most  of  them  were  of  the  npright 
style,  with  the  ends  drooping  over. 

Among  the  bonnets  seen  at  other  establishments  was 
one  of  blue  silk,  of  the  shade  called  Impirfifric,  softened 
by  being  entirely  covered  with  rich  point  lace,  not  put  on 
full,  but  simply  laid  over.  Two  small  bine  feathers 
were  tastefully  arranged  under  the  brim,  and  a  shaded 
blue  cassowary  feather  was  placed  at  one  side,  fastened 
with  a  white  aigrette. 
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Another  very  stylish  bonnet  was  of  white  uncut  vel- 
vet;  a  single  feather  was  placed  on  the  front.  This 
plume  had  several  branches,  of  graduated  colors,  from 
pure  white  to  a  dark  yellow  brown.  The  front  was 
trimmed  with  a  row  of  blonde,  and  the  inside  ornamented 
with  a  bouquet  of  white  mosa  rosebuds  on  one  side. 
The  strings  were  white  and  the  curtain  covered  by  two 
rows  of  white  blonde.        ' 

Whalebone  feathers  of  all  colors  will  be  much  worn, 
snd  among  the  new  fall  flowers  we  find  cb  rysanthemums 
of  every  shade,  rich  brown,  red,  purple,  and  vesuve. 
Roses  of  the  new  shades,  with  velvet  leaves,  and  branches 
of  the  trumpet  flower,  asters,  etc. 

Zouaves  and  all  kinds  of  fancy  jackets  are  worn. 
Garibaldis  are  still  worn  by  children,  and  we  particu- 
larly recommend  them,  as  they  are  a  great  protection  to 
the  neck  and  arms,  besides  being  very  pretty. 

Chemises,  or  vestea  Russes,  will  be  much  worn  by 
young  ladies  —  made  of  cashmere  or  merino  richly 
braided. 

"We  cannot  protest  too  strongly  against  the  tyranny 
which  compels  one  to  assume  an  unsuitable  or  unbecom- 
ing dress  simply  because  it  is  the  fashion.  We  have 
often  before  spoken  in  this  department  of  the  necessity 
<rf  judgment  in  adopting  any  caprice  of  fashion.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  report  exclusively  for  one  section  of  the 
country,  but  from  the  multitude  of  directions  which  we 
give  expect  persons  to  select  what  will  be  most  suitable. 

Waistbands  are  more  fashionable  and  costly  than  ever. 
Some  are  made  in  one  piece,  with  three  points  back  and 
fi'ont,  richly  braided  or  embroidered.  Others  are  made 
to  lace  up  the  back  and  front,  the  points  trimmed  with 
tassels  and  bordered  with  tiny  gilt  or  steel  buttons, 
placed  just  along  the  cording,  and  about  one  inch  apart. 
For  mourning  they  are  made  of  dead  silk,  aod  trimmed 
with  crepe  and  jet  beads.  Some  of  these  waistbands  or 
corsages  are  pointed  only  in  front,  and  are  merely  a  band 
at  the  back,  where  they  fasten  with  a  bow  and  long  ends. 

We  have  seen  some  very  rich  ones  made  of  velvet  and 
silk,  embroidered  with  silk,  jet,  steel  or  gold,  with  long, 
flowing  ends,  one-quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  with  a  net- 
work in  diamond  form  inserted  in  the  ends,  which  are 
heavily  fringed. 

Another  one  of  black  silk,  which  had  bretelle.s  to 
match,  had  a  binding  of  white  silk,  one  inch  in  width, 
with  a  black  trimming  lace  sewed  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  turned  over  on  the  white  binding.  The  ends  were 
fringed  with  black  and  white,  and  the  effect  was  beau- 
tifiiL  Most  of  the  guipure  or  crochet  waistbands  have 
bretelles  to  match,  and  are  exceedingly  rich. 

The  new  dress  trimmings  consist  principally  of  very 
beautiful  and  elaborate  crochet  or  gui  pure  passementerie 
mixed  with  gilt,  jet,  and  steel.  Velvet  ribbons  are  of 
all  widths,  with  bright-colored  edges,  having  the  effect 
of  cord,  in  white,  blue,  green,  orange,  Magenta,  etc.  etc. 
The  pendaloques  to  match  are  of  these  colors  with  a 
black  edging.  Dress  buttons  are  of  the  greatest  variety 
this  season;  they  are  of  steel,  gilt,  and  jet,  or  velvet 
with  applications  of  jet,  gilt,  or  steel  of  the  most  costly 
aud  exquisite  workmanship. 

Braiding,  which  is  now  all  the  rage  for  dresses, 
jackets,  cloaks,  bonnets,  etc.,  has  been  adopted  for  un- 
derclothing. We  read  in  a  Paris  monthly  of  some  beau- 
tiful petticoats,  being  ornamented  with  tucks  separated 
by  braiding  the  width  of  an  inserting  done  in  blue, 
scarlet,  and  black  braid  ;  others  with  little  ruffles  headed 
by  braiding.  Chemises,  drawers,  and  nightcaps  are 
also  ornamented  in  the  same  style.     Another  style  for 


chemises,  and  drawers  Is  to  stitch  narrow  bands  on  the 
material  in  Grecian,  in  diamonds,  or  wa\es,  and  embroi- 
der sprigs  or  vines  in  with  those  little  bands. 

Another  novelty  in  lingirie  is  the  Jupon  Coquill6  ;  it 
is  made  of  cambric  muslin,  and  has  three  flounces  edged 
with  narrow  Valenciennes.  These  flounces  are  three  or 
four  inches  broad,  and  are  very  far  apart,  and  set  on 
in  scallops.  Between  each  are  tucks  edged  with  a  nar- 
row frill. 

For  tucking  we  would  call  attention  to  Madame  De- 
morest's  new  sewing-machine,  which  actually  runs  with 
an  ordinary  needle,  and  Is  so  small  that  it  could  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  The  advantage  of  this  machine 
is  that  the  work  will  wash  better.  The  ordinary  stitched 
tucks  draw  when  washed,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to 
do  up. 

We  saw  at  Stewart's  collars  and  cuffs  of  brown  hoi- 
land,  about  one  inch  wide,  bordered  with  numerous 
rows  of  stitching  in  black,  which  covered  half  the  collar. 
Others  of  thin  material  were  laid  in  tucks  running  the 
width  of  the  collar,  with  a  stitched  band  confining  them 
at  tlie  edge.  Others  of  thin  material  were  chaio-stitched 
In  colors,  and  were  trimmed  with  box-plaited  rattles. 
Some  of  the  collars  have  muslin  bows,  with  ends  embroi- 
dered in  colors. 

Shoes  and  boots  of  a  golden  bronze  or  black,  orna- 
mented with  bronze,  are  becoming  fashionable.  Toilet 
slippers  are  this  season  more  fanciful  than  ever,  being 
made  of  red,  green,  and  violet  morocco,  with  heels  to 
match,  and  ornamented  on  the  toe  with  velvet  bows  full 
three  inches  long,  and  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
huge  buckles  of  steel,  gilt,  jet,  or  variegated. 

We  see,  also,  black  kid  slippers,  richly  embroidered 
with  jet,  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet  bows  with  jet 
buckles.  Some  of  them  have  i-ed  heels.  Other  slippers 
have  large,  square  flaps  resting  on  the  instep,  and  made 
of  silks  and  satins  richly  quilted.  With  these  shoes 
white  stockings  spotted  with  the  same  color  as  the  mo- 
rocco are  worn. 

For  evening  dress,  though  boots  are  in  the  ascendant^ 
black  satin  slippers  are  the  most  suitable  and  becomiDu, 
as  they  reduce  the  apparent  size  of  the  foot.  With  die— 
slippers  stockings  with  colored  silk  clocks  should  l- 
worn. 

The  new  style  for  dressing  the  hair  is  a  short  rolled 
bandeau,  which  is  generally  waved.  Upon  this  there  is 
arranged  a  second  bandeau  turned  back  d  la  hnpiratrict, 
and  the  two  are  separated  by  small  side  combs,  which 
are  now  all  the  rage.  Plaits  and  puflfs  are  also  arrang'.<i 
with  these  combs,  which  aro  made  in  endless  varit-lv, 
and  give  an  air  of  piquant  coquettfrie  to  the  liead.  Wheu 
worn  in  the  daytime,  these  small  combs  are  made  ot 
light  tortoise  shell,  either  with  a  row  of  small  pearls, 
also  in  shell,  very  closely  ranged  together,  or  cut  out 
In  clubs,  points,  or  hearts.  For  the  evening  they  are 
made  of  dead  gold,  either  quite  plain  or  stndded  with 
pearl,  coral,  steel,  gilt,  or  even  precious  stones,  accord- 
ing to  the  toilet  with  which  they  are  worn.  Sometimes 
the  Greek  design  is  worked  in  black  enamel  upon  th*; 
dead  gold.  The  comb  at  the  back  should  correspond 
exactly  with  the  side  combs.  Ivory  combs  are  still 
worn,  also  shell  with  ivory  ball  tops.  Among  the  pret- 
tiest shell  are  some  with  ball  tops  studded  with  tiny 
gilt  stars. 

Gants  de  Swede,  or  undressed  kid  gloves  with  embroi- 
dered backs,  are  now  very  fashionable.  They  are  to  be 
had  of  all  colors  aud  styles,  and  are  less  expensive  than 
the  finished  kid  gloves.  Fashio](. 
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THE  MOEESCO. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Bbodie,  51  Canal  Street.  New  York. 

articles  of  costume.] 


Drawn  by  L.  T.  VoiOT,  from  actual 


This  novel  style  bids  fair  to  become  an  immense  favorite  ;  it  is  truly  a  clnal;  one  that  screens 
from  the  cutting  airs  of  mid-winter  most  effectually.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  garment  buttons 
upon  the  one  side  at  the  breast,  whilst  the  arm  there  passes  through  an  arm-hole  ;  the  other  arm 
is  generally  worn  under  the  mass  of  the  drapery,  as  with  the  Spanish  manteaux.  The  passemen- 
teries vary  upon  these  garments.  The  one  above  illustrates  an  embroidery  in  black  braid. 
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THE  MELAZZO. 


This  mantle  is  of  gray  cloth,  bound  and  trimmed  with  black. 
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EMBEOIDEEY. 


THE  CAMBEAY. 

(Pro/It  l-Utc.') 


Made  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  and  edged  with  a  quilled  ribbon. 
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EMBEOIDERT. 
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THE  CAMBRAY. 

{Back  tieic.') 
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KNITTED  UNDER-SHAWL. 


VateriaU. — Three-qoarters  of  a  ponnd  of  4-thread  fleecy  wool,  of  a  pretty  bhade  of  claret ;  one  yard  of  ribbon  the 
same  color,  and  a  pair  of  large  size  boxwood  knitting-pins. 

This  useful  and  simple  little  article  is  intended  for  a  wrap,  to  be  worn  under  a  cloak  or  shawl, 
and  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  than  those  which  have  sleeves.  It  is  entirely  made  of 
plain  knitting  ;  and,  from  there  being  scarcely  any  counting,  it  is  very  quickly  done.  The  edge 
should  be  finished  by  a  double  row  of  fringe  made  of  wool,  and  an  end  of  ribbon  fastened  at  each 
comer.  It  should  be  worn  crossed  over  the  chest,  and  tied  behind.  The  shawl  is  commenced 
with  one  stitch,  and  an  increase  made  at  the  beginning  of  every  row  by  putting  the  wool  forward 
ever  the  needle.  This  must  be  continued  until  the  half  square  is  the  required  size.  The  bottom 
edge  should  then  be  ornamented  by  a  fringe,  which  is  made  of  the  fleecy  wool,  cut  in  lengths, 
and  looped  in  at  intervals  ;  e.ich  loop  of  fringe  requiring  four  lengths  of  wool.  If  the  double  row 
of  fringe  is  objectionable,  tlie  top  row  may  be  omitted  ;  or  the  fringe  may  be  replaced  by  a  sinjple 
crochet  edge. 
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KNITTED  OPERA  OR  TRAVELLING  HOOD, 


TRIMMED    WITH    SWANSDOWH. 


Materials  required  for  one  hood  are:  oneartd  a  half  ounces  of  white  single  Berlin  wool ;  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  bright  cerise  ditto  ;  two  yards  of  sarsnet  ribbon  for  the  bow  and  strings;  some  strips  of  swansdown  ;  a  pair  of 
bone  knitting-pins. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  about  making  long  journeys  our  hood  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful. It  is  quickly  and  easily  made,  and  has  a  pretty  eiiect  when  finished.  Besides  the  purpose 
we  hare  just  named,  our  hood  is  also  available  for  evening  wear,  to  put  on  in  coming  from  a  the- 
atre or  a  party.  It  is  not  altogether  inelegant  in  its  appearance,  as  are  so  many  of  the  head-gears 
of  this  description,  as  it  is  bordered  with  bands  of  swansdown,  the  delicate  downy  look  of  the  latter 
material  contrasting  nicely  with  the  brilliant  cerise. 

(For  directions  for  knitting,  see  Work  Department.) 
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BBAIDING  PATTEEN. 


FLOUNCING   FOB   A   SKIRT. 
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EMBROIDEEY. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


4SMMMiM^ 


IHSEHTION  IN  EHBEOIDEEY. 
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^^£/^^ •  ||j^ ^  r£^  0  =  J/A'^'»  J^«  r-^  a  ) 


^^J/^l«'^y^>l^.f/iil»ffl*^^^Ji 


A  deep  insertion  can  always  be  appliefl  to  different  purposes,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  worker.  Tlie  one  we  have  now  given  is  capable  of  being  made  much  wider  by  simply 
repeating  the  inner  pattern  ;  in  this  way  it  can  be  arranged  as  a  very  handsome  front  for  a  baby's 
robe,  the  scalloped  edges  forming  the  rollings  down  each  side.  It  is  also  very  pretty  for  the  bottom 
of  a  child's  frock,  either  deeper,  or  as  it  appears  in  the  illustration,  worked  above  a  hem,  or  the 
scallop  as  the  boundary,  whichever  way  is  preferred.  It  is  likewise  handsome  as  an  underskirt. 
The  pattern  is  arranged  for  the  cut-out  embroidery,  which  for  all  these  purposes  produces  the 
most  showy  effect,  and  is  the  most  durable. 
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LACE-MAKING. 


LACE-WOEKERS. 


This  very  pleasing  branch  of  industry  ex- 
hibits instructive  features  in  respect  to  the 
application  of  machinery  to  what  was  before 
mere  hand-labor.  We  must  glance  at  the  sub- 
ject in  its  two  aspects  of  jiiltoiv-hice  and  bobbin- 
net. 

Pillow-Lace. — Real  lace,  such  as  that  which 
often  obtains  so  high  a  price,  is  mostly  made 
of  flax  thread,  and  is  produced  in  the  following 
way:  The  lace-worker  sits  on  a  stool  or  chair, 
and  places  a  hard  cushion  on  her  lap.  The 
desired  pattern  is  sketched  upon  a  piece  of 
parchment,  which  is  then  laid  down  upon  the 
cushion ;  and  she  inserts  a  number  of  pins 
through  the  parchment  into  the  cushion,  in 
places  determined  by  the  pattern.  She  is  also 
provided  with  a  number  of  small  bobbins,  on 
which  threads  are  wound ;  fine  thread  being 
used  for  making  the  meshes  or  net,  and  a 
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coarser  kind,  called  gymp,  for  working  the  de- 
vice. The  work  is  begun  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cushion  by  tying  together  the  threads  in 
pairs,  and  each  pair  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
pins.  The  threads  are  then  twisted  one  round 
another  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern, the  bobbins  serving  as  handles  as  well  as 
for  a  store  of  material,  and  the  pins  serving  as 
knots  or  fixed  centres  around  which  the  threads 
may  be  twisted.  The  pins  inserted  in  the  cush- 
ion at  the  commencement  are  merely  to  hold 
the  threads  ;  but  as  fast  as  each  little  mesh  is 
made  in  the  progress  of  the  working,  other  pins 
are  inserted,  to  prevent  the  thread  from  un- 
twisting, and  the  device  on  the  parchment 
shows  where  these  insertions  are  to  occur. 

The  kinds  of  lace  which  have  obtained  different 
names  have  certain  peculiarities  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mesh.     Brussels  point  has  a  network 
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made  by  the  pillow  aud  bobbins,  and  a  pattern 
of  sprigs  worked  with  the  needle.  Brussels 
(/round  has  a  six-sided  mesh,  formed  by  twisting 
four  flaxen  threads  to  a  perpendicular  line  of 
mesh.  Brussels  icire-tjroundisofsWk;  the  meshes 
are  partly  straight  and  partly  arched,  and  the 
pattern  is  wrought  separately  by  the  needle. 
Mechlin  lace  has  a  sis-sided  mesh,  formed  of 
three  flax  threads  twisted  and  plaited  to  a  per- 
pendicular line,  the  pattern  being  worked  in 
^the  net.  ValencierDtcs  lace  has  a  six-sided  mesh, 
formed  of  two  threads,  partly  twisted  and 
plaited,  the  pattern  being  worked  in  the  net. 
Lisle  lace  has  a  diamond-shaped  mesh,  formed 
of  two  threads  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line. 
Alen^on  lace  has  a  six-sided  mesh  of  two  threads. 
Alen^on  point  is  formed  of  two  threads  to  a  per- 
pendicular line,  with  octagonal  and  square 
meshes  alternately.  Honiton  lace  is  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  the  devices  worked  by 
the  needle.  Buckimjliam  lace  is  mostly  of  a  Com- 
moner description,  and  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Alen9on. 

Pillow  lace,  such  as  we  have  just  described, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  first  made  in  Saxony 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  earlier  Italian  lace 
having  been  wrought  by  the  needle.  From 
Saxony  it  extended  to  Flanders  and  France. 
In  Brussels  alone  tliere  were  10,000  females 
employed  at  lace  making  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  art  was  introduced  into 
England  soon  after  its  invention  in  Saxony ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  Honiton  has  produced  the 
best  kinds  from  that  time  to  this.  Throughout 
the  midland  counties,  especially  Bedford,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Northampton,  almost  every  town 
and  village  exhibits  this  manufacture ;  but  hand- 
made lace  has  suffered  severely  from  the  in- 
vention next  to  be  noticed. 


Bohhinnel. — About  1770  a  stocking-weaver  at 
Nottingham,  named  Hammond,  made  the  first 
attempt  to  imitate  lace  by  a  slight  adaptation 
of  his  stocking  frame,  and  many  other  persons 
gradually  introduced  improvements  in  the  art ; 
but  it  was  Mr.  Heathcoat,  who,  early  in  the 
present  century,  gave  the  chief  impulse  to  the 
trade   by  the   invention  of  his  bobbin-frame, 


TWISTED  A8  BOBBISNET. 


which  gave  the  name  of  hohhinnet  to  machine- 
made  lace.  The  manufacture  sprang  up  into 
wonderful  activity  in  and  around  Nottingham  ; 
and  though  it  has  suffered  many  fluctuations 
since,  it  still  constitutes  a  very  notable  depai-t- 
ment  of  Nottingham  industry.  The  cotton  used 
In  making  bobbinnet  is  mostly  spun  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  machines  are  very  costly,  and  are 
seldom  or  never  owned  by  the  actual  worker. 
They  are  among  the  most  complicated  appa- 
ratus employed  in  manufactures ;  and  when 
adapted   for  steam-power,   and  provided  with 
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the  Jacquard  apparatas  for  the  production 
of  figured  net,  the  machines  are  sometimes 
worth  £1,000  a-piece.  One  set  of  threads, 
which  we  may  call  the  warp,  is  stretched  iu 
parallel  lines  up  and  down  the  machines ; 
another  set,  equivalent  to  the  weft,  is  wound 
round  small  hobbius ;  and  the  meshes  of  the 
network  are  producud  by  these  bohbius  twisting 
in,  and  around  and  among  the  vertical  threads. 
After  being  woven  or  made,  the  net  is  gassed 
or  singed  to  remove  the  little  hairy  filaments  ; 
then  embroidered  or  "  run"  by  females,  if  the 
better  kind  of  net ;  then  mended,  if  .my  of  the 

I  meshes  have  given  way  ;  then  bleached  ;  then 
dyed,  if  it  be  black  net ;  then  dressed  or  stiffened 

I    with  gum  or  starch ;  and,  finally,  rolled  and 

i    pressed. 


Besides  the  specimens  from  Belgium,  lace 
formed  an  important  item  in  the  number  of 
things  sent  over  from  France  to  the  Oreat  Ex- 
hibition. The  greatest  in  amount,  however, 
and  most  remarkable  for  beauty,  was  contri- 
buted from  Nancy.  Besides  several  pieces  of 
minor  importance,  one  especially  attract|d  great 
attention.  It  was  a  counterpane,  tl^^Vyards 
long  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  In  ^^niddle 
W.1S  embroidered  a  bouquet  of  roses  ana  poppies, 
and  a  garland  all  round  of  the  same  flowers,  of 
a  large  size,  all  embroidered  au  land,  with  cot- 
ton of  size  No.  120,  the  appearance  created  be- 
ing that  of  a  white  satin  texture.  The  leaves 
were  embioidered  on  what  was  termed  a  sanded 
ground.  The  tracery  cost  three  mouths  of 
labor. 
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(See  Plale.) 


"  0  LorET,  Louey,  how  could  you  fall  in  love 
with  a  Dutchman  ?" 

liOuey  Hill  turned  her  sweet,  blushing  face 
to  her  laughing  cousin  to  say  earnestly  :  "  He 
is  a  German,  MoUie,  and  of  very  good  family, 
though  not  noble.  Father  is  very  willing  to 
Imve  me  marry  him,  so  his  letters  must  have 
been  good." 

"Yes  ;  if  ever  a  father  idolized  a  child.  Uncle 
Will  is  that  father.  Well,  now,  Louey,  take 
pity  on  my  curiosity,  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  M.iy  I  come  in  ?"  said  another  voice  at  the 
door. 

"  Yes,  come  in,  and  hear  Louey's  confes- 
sions," said  Mrs.  Lawton.  And  another  lady, 
the  sister  of  the  bright,  merry  MoUie,  came  into 
the  room.  The  ladies  were  the  only  occupants 
of  the  house  at  that  hour,  if  we  except  the  ser- 
vants, and  having  congregated,  lot  me  describe 
them :  Mrs.  Lawton,  the  hostess,  was  a  bru- 
nette of  the  brilliant,  witty  kind,  and  her  sis- 
ter, who  was  only  a  year  or  two  younger.  Miss 
Meta  Hill,  was  like  her  in  f.ice,  form,  and 
disposition.  Louise  Hill,  the  visitor  and  cou- 
sin, was  a  blonde,  fair,  gentle,  and  petite,  who, 
having  just  passed  her  seventeenth  birthday, 
w.as  announcing  herself  as  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Rolph  Gottslein,  professor  of  languages 
in  the  H University. 

"  Wh.at  is  there  to  tell  ?"  asked  Louise,  with 
a  little  conscious  laugh.  "We  met,  we  love  ! 
There's  the  whole  story  iu  four  words." 


"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Answer  your  elders,  Aliss 
Hill,"  s.iid  Mrs.  Lawton.     "First,  who  is  he  ?" 

"He  is  the  only  son  of  Rolph  Gottslein,  of 
Wirtemburg,  who  was  a  professor  of  languages, 
as  his  son  is,  only  in  a  different  place.  Ue,  my 
Rolph,  was  left  motherless  when  lie  was  only 
five  years  old,  and  his  sister  Berta  only  three, 
and  they  were  educated  together  by  their  fa- 
ther for  fourteen  years.  Then  he  died,  and 
having  been  both  liberal  .lud  hospitable,  he  left 
his  children  without  any  property,  but  with  a 
most  finished  and  remarkable  education.  Mu- 
sic, languages,  and  sciences  were  the  atmos- 
pheres of  their  life  ;  but  they  were  young,  and 
had  lived  a  life  almost  recluse.  Berta  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  her  aunt,  and  Rolph 
came  to  America.  He  brought  good  letters 
from  his  father's  old  friends,  and  soon  made  a 
class  of  scholars  in  New  York.     For  ten  years 

lie  lived  there,  and  then  came  to  C ,  with 

the  appointment  of  professor  in  the  college  over 
which  father  presides.  Ue  has  been  with  us 
for  a  year." 

"And  the  sister?" 

"Berta  married,  and  went  to  Berlin.  For 
some  years  they  corresponded,  then  her  hus- 
band removed  to  a  more  remote  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  letters  were  not  so  frequent.  At 
l.nst  they  ceased,  until  within  a  few  months, 
when  Rolph  has  received  a  letter,  telling  him 
of  Berta's  widowhood  and  intention  of  coming 
to  America  with  her  little  girl.     Since  then  he 
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has  heard  nothing.  'She  may  be  waiting  to 
send  hina  word  exactly  when  to  expect  her,  or 
she  may  have  started,  and  be  on  her  way." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?" 

"I  never  heard  him  call  her  anything  but 
Berta,  and  I  never  inquired  her  husband's 
name.  There,  girls,  you  have  all  the  story. 
Now,  itdB  my  turn  to  question.  What  in  the 
world,  Mollie,  sent  you  out  of  town  at  this  sea- 
son?" 

"Oh,  we  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas  in 
the  English  style.  Harry  can  come  down  by 
the  cars,  you  know,  every  day,  so  he  allowed 
me  to  come  here  last  week  to  get  ready.  I 
have  sent  out  my  invitations  for  the  twenty- 
fourth,  to  give  everybody  a  day  for  rest,  and 
the  guests  will  stay  till  after  New  Year,  when 
we  all  return  to  town  together.  Write  to-day, 
Louey,  and  ask  Rolph  to  join  us.  It  is  holiday 
time." 

' '  Oh  yes,  he  will  be  delighted  to  come.  Where 
is  Will,  Meta?" 

"Oh,  he  comes  up  and  down  with  Harry," 
said  Mrs.  Lawton.  "You  must  have  a  double 
wedding,  girls.     When,  Louey  ?" 

"  Next  spring.  Shall  you  have  a  house  full, 
Mollie?" 

"For  the  week  there  will  be  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  on  Christmas  Eve  we  give  a  ball.  How  it 
snows  !  I  meant  to  go  to  Dayton  to-day  for 
some  trifles  that  were  forgotten  in  town.  But 
we  must  postpone  it  until  to-morrow.  The 
tea-bell,  girls,  and  there  is  Harry  at  the  gate." 

"And  Will,"  said  Meta.  "You  have  no 
eyes  for  him,  Mollie." 

"  Never  mind  ;  j'ours  see  for  two." 

Christmas  was  near  enough  to  make  any 
delay  about  procuring  the  "trifles"  inconve- 
nient, so  the  next  morning  the  ladies  wrapped 
themselves  in  hoods  and  cloaks,  and  started 
for  a  drive  to  Dayton,  over  the  newly-fallen 
snow.  The  air  was  keen,  but  light  hearts  and 
lieavy  wrappers  bade  it  defiance,  and  the  car- 
riage rang  with  merry  voices  and  laughter  as 
they  drove  slowly  through  the  deep  drifts. 
They  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  house,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  but  little  built  up,  when 
Meta  held  up  her  hand  for  silence.  A  low, 
wailing  cry,  made  fainter  by  distance,  came  on 
the  sudden  hush.  A  cry  of  despairing  pain 
that  thrilled  those  warm  young  hearts. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Suppose  it  should  he  a  child  lost  in  the 
snow !" 

"  Stop,  John  !"  cried  Mrs.  Lawton.  "  Come, 
girls,  we  will  get  out  and  see." 

A  child  lost  in  the  snow  I    Ay  !  a  little  child, 


crouching  down  near  a  deserted  house,  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  a  dog,  her  face  hidden 
in  her  poor  dress,  her  wailing  cry  growing 
weaker  with  each  repetition.  They  found  her 
very  soon,  for  the  dark  stuff  dress  was  distinct  as 
she  lay  on  the  cold  white  snow-bank.  Louey 's 
cloak  was  oflf  in  a  moment,  and  Mrs.  Lawton 
raised  the  shivering  form  from  its  cold  bed. 

"My  child!  my  poor  child!  how  came  you 
here  ?" 

The  little  one  looked  up  gratefully  at  the 
kind,  tender  voice,  but  only  shook  her  head, 
sadly. 

"She  must  be  a  foreigner,  Mollie,"  said 
Meta.     "Try  French." 

The  question  in  French  was  succeeded  by 
one  in  Italian,  but  only  the  sad  negative  was 
answered. 

"My  stock  of  German  is  very  scanty,"  said 
Louey,  "but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  try." 

One  word  only  fell  on  the  little  girl's  ear,  and 
the  dark  eye  kindled,  the  pale  face  flushed 
with  keen  pleasure.  "Yes,  yes,  lady,"  she 
said,  eagerly,  in  German.    "  Maria  is  German." 

"  How  came  you  here  ?" 

"Maria  walked  from  New  York." 

"  Walked  !     Why,  it  is  twenty  miles. " 

"  Yes  ;  Maria  started  yesterday." 

"Take  her  to  the  carriage,  Louey,  and  we 
can  talk  on  the  way  home.  I  must  postpone 
Dayton  till  afternoon,  and  make  this  poor  child 
comfortable.     Come,  little  one." 

But  Maria  clung  to  Louise,  not  heeding  the 
request  in  a  strange  language. 

Louise  was  but  little  skilled  in  German  ;  yet 
by  dint  of  attention  she  made  out  the  child's 
story.  Her  name  was  Maria  Berkmann,  and 
she  had  come  from  Germany  in  the  summer, 
with  her  mother,  who  died  on  the  ship  before 
they  reached  New  York.  One  of  the  other 
emigrants  had  taken  Maria  because  she  could 
sing,  and  made  her  go  out  with  a  hand  organ 
to  sing  in  the  streets.  The  little  girl  showed 
the  welts  on  her  neck  and  arms  where  a  cruel 
hand  had  strapped  her  for  any  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  pennies,  and  told  how  she  had  run 
away  to  walk  back  to  Germany  ;  but  the  snow- 
storm covered  the  road,  and  she  was  tired  and 
cold,  and  thought  she  would  sit  down  in  the 
snow,  and  perhaps  God  would  take  her  to  hea- 
ven, to  her  dear,  lost  mother. 

MoIIie's  generous  heart  suggested  every  com- 
fort, and  Louey's  imperfect  German  conveyed 
some  consolation  to  the  poor  little  wanderer. 
After  a  hearty  meal,  she  was  put  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  soon  forgot  her  troubles  for  a  time  in 
a  sound  sleep. 
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I  After  some  deliberation,  the  lailics  decided 
Ito  keep  her  uutil  Rolph  came,  to  see  if  he  could 
find  some  clue  to  her  relatives  or  friends,  and 
return  her  to  them.  Everything  about  the 
child  denoted  her  claim  to  a  place  iu  a  good 
Eircle.  Her  beauty  w.is  delicate,  her  hands 
and  feet  small  and  perfect,  her  accent  pure. 
Sand  her  manners  gentle  and  graceful.  No  mark 
•of  coarseness  or  low  breeding  showed  any  fitness 
for  tlie  trade  she  had  pursued  after  arriving  iu 
^ew  York,  and  her  quiet  look  at  the  handsome 
ihouse  and  furniture,  and  ease  at  the  well-spread 
table  proved  that  such  a  home  was  sot  entirely 
new  to  her. 

"Rolph  will  be  here  to-morrow,  so  let  her 
Stay  with  you,  Louey,  till  he  comes." 
.  Louey's  heart  was  already  open  to  the  child 
jwho  came  from  Rolph's  home,  .and  she  re.adily 
consented  to  share  her  room  with  the  poor  little 
^tranger  for  the  time  before  Rolph  arrived. 
i  The  next  day,  however,  brought  not  the  ex- 
jpected  guest,  but  a  letter  saying  that  he  could 
not  join  them  until  evening.  It  was  nine 
p'clock  before  the  train  readied  Dayton,  and 
Wrs.  Lawton  drove  over  to  meet  the  new  comer. 
Maria  was  lying  in  bed  trying  to  mind  Louise  and 
j;o  to  sleep,  when  the  carriage  drove  up  aud  she 
^leard  the  glad  welcome  given  to  Rolph.  The 
ears  coursed  silently  down  her  cheeks,  till,  as 
he  sadness  grew  too  oppressive,  she  stolequietly 
0  the  window,  and  sat  pondering  over  herlone- 
iness  and  troubles.  The  moon  shone  down 
hrough  the  cle.ir  glass,  making  the  shadows 
lark  aud  the  light  wierd  and  ghastly,  and  the 
;hild  brought  memory  to  people  the  scene  till 
ler  poor  lieart  seemed  breaking.  Her  home, 
ler  mother,  the  sea  voyage  with  its  trying 
ncidents  and  desolation,  all  rose  vividly  before 
(ler,  and  in  sad  connection  came  the  uncertain 
future.  For  two  long  hours  she  sat  mourning, 
jill  suddenly  a  sound  fell  on  her  e.-ir  that  brought 
ihe  flush  to  her  pale  cheeks,  dried  her  tears, 
-nd  start<-d  her,  trembling,  to  Iier  feet.  With  a 
apidly  beating  heart,  she  groped  for  her 
ilothes,  and  with  shaking  hands  arranged  her 
fress. 

'  Leaving  her,  let  ns  look  in  on  the  family  in 
Ihe  parlor.  Rolph,  as  the  greatest  stranger, 
omes  first.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  with  sad, 
arnest  eyes,  that  light  only  when  they  rest  on 
lOuise.  His  fine  face  speaks  of  intellect  and 
ultivation,  and  his  manners  are  courteous  yet 
uiet.  In  a  very  little  time  the  whole  party 
•ere  charmed  with  their  guest.  All  restraint 
as  thrown  aside,  for  they  were  yet  a  family 
arty,  as  the  guests  for  Christmas  did  not  come 
II  the  next  day.     After  some  conversation, 


the  gentleman  opened  the  piano,  and  several 
songs  and  pieces  of  music  filled  up  an  hour 
ple.isantly. 

"  Now,  Rolph,  it  is  your  turn,"  said  Louise. 

"Do  you  play  ?"  said  Mollie. 

"  Indeed  he  does,  but  I  love  best  to  hear  him 
sing.     Sing  my  favorite,  Rolph,"  said  Louise. 

"  Her  favorite,"  said  Rolph,  "is  a  sonfe  my 
father  wrote  for  my  sister  and  myself.  Ae  was 
p-assionately  fond  of  music,  and  no  mean  com- 
poser, and  when  any  event  afTucted  him  deeply, 
he  would  often  give  his  lieart  voice  in  music. 
After  my  mother  died,  he  went  one  evening  to 
the  room  where  my  sister  aud  myself  lay  sleep- 
ing, and  there  ho  sang,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
this  '  Pr.iyer  for  the  Motherless.'  It  was  sa- 
cred to  him,  and  he  never  gave  the  music  to 
any  one.  We  were  allowed  to  sing  it  only 
when  alone  or  with  him,  and  it  never  passed 
my  lips  after  he  died  uutil  I  sang  it  for  Louise." 

The  symphony  was  plaintive ;  but  when 
Rolph  let  his  voice  join  the  music  every  one  of 
the  listeners  were  spell-bound.  Not  only  the 
air,  but  the  deep,  rich  melody  of  the  fine  voice, 
and  touching  expression  he  gave  to  each  word 
made  the  song  a  prayer  indeed.  He  sang  one 
verse,  aud  then  the  door  behind  him  opened 
slowly,  and  with  a  hushed  step,  an  eager,  yet 
still  face,  Maria  came  in.  Softly,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Eolph,  she  crept  to  his  side,  and  then  sud- 
denly, as  if  by  au  irresistible  impulse,  she 
poured  forth  a  wailing  volume  of  song.  Rich, 
clear,  true,  yet  heart-breaking  in  its  emotion, 
her  voice  sang,  unheeding  that  Rolph  h.id 
ceased,  and  with  white  lips  and  quivering  frame 
was  watching  her.  The  last  note  died  away, 
and  then  with  a  cry  of  agony  the  child  fell  at 
Rolph's  feet. 

"  T.T.ke  me  home  1  Oh,  t.ike  me  home  !"  she 
sobbed. 

"  Child,  child,  where  did  you  learn  that 
song?"  he  cried,  taking  her  up  iu  his  strong 
arms. 

"It  is  mamma's  song.  All  her  own  song, 
she  told  me  once.  Grandpa  wrote  it  when  her 
mother  died.  Oh,  shall  I  never  see  my  mother '. 
Can  I  never  go  home  !" 

All  the  pent-up  agony  of  months  was  shaking 
her  frame  now,  as  she  lay  sobbing  in  the  arms 
that  shook  so  with  agitation  they  could  scarcely 
support  even  her  light  figure. 

"Tell  me  your  name.  Where  is  your  mo- 
ther?" said  Rolph. 

"  Mother  died  on  the  ship.  My  name  is  Maria 
Berkmann." 

"  Berta 's  child  1     My  child!" 

It  was  long  before  Maria  could  realize  that 
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such  happiness  lay  in  store  for  her.  Her  uncle 
and  the  sweet  lady  who  had  found  her  in  the 
snow  promising  her  home,  love,  and  care  ;  it 
was  too  bewildering  for  belief. 

There  was  a  "Merry  Christmas"  at  Mrs. 
Lawton's ;  but  with  some  hearts  prayers  at 
once  sorrowful  and  glad,  sad  yet  grateful,  went 
up  on  that  holiday,  for  the  loved  lost  and  the 
logt  found. 


BAPTIZING  IN  THE  JORDAN. 

Fkedkika  Bkemer,  in  her  "Travels  in  the 
Holy  Laud,"  thus  describes  the  ceremony  of 
bathing  or  baptizing  of  the  pilgrim  in  the  River 
Jordan:  "We  rode  into  a  small  wood,  and 
halted  upon  a  verdant  height  or  little  hill, 
where  we  alighted.  Below  this  little  hill  flowed 
the  Jordan,  with  its  margin  thickly  overgrown 
with  umbrageous  foliage.  We  were  soon  on  its 
banks.  Its  light-gray  waters  flowed  rapidly 
along  from  north  to  south,  so  rapidly,  indeed, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  il  would  be  at  the  peril  of  life 
to  swim  across,  although  the  river  was  by  no 
means  broad.  Nor  did  any  one  seem  inclined 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  water,  however, 
was  calmer,  and  overshadowed  by  beautiful 
large  trees  at  the  bend  of  the  river  where  we 
and  a  number  of  other  pilgrims  had  taken  our 
stand  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  was  the  place  where 
the  peculiar  scene  of  the  bathing  or  baptism  of 
the  pilgrims  was  going  forward.  Beneath  a 
shady  tree,  upon  some  elevated  ground,  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  men  and  women  removed 
their  outer  attire,  and  then  went  down  in  merely 
linen  garments  to  the  water's  edge,  where,  be- 
side an  old  dry  tree-trunk  which  leaned  over 
the  water,  stood  an  athletic  figure,  with  a  black, 
shaggy  head,  and  a  chest  covered  with  hair — 
more  like  a  Hercules  than  a  John  the  Baptist 
— naked  to  the  waist,  and  standing  to  his  middle 
in  the  water.  This  man  received  in  his  sinewy 
arms  the  pilgrims  as  they  stepped  down  to  the 
river,  into  which,  by  the  help  of  an  assistant, 
he  gave  them  a  hasty  plunge,  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  little  violently,  he 
pressed  down  with  his  hand  their  heads  under 
the  water.  This  was  repeated  three  times  to 
each  person.  But  the  broad-shouldered,  black- 
haired  Herculean  Baptist  had  such  a  good-tem- 
pered, jovial  expression  that  we  could  see  very 
plainly  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  business, 
and  that  they  who  came  to  him  had  nothing  to 
fear.  The  baptized  then  mounted  up  the  hill 
again,  and  resumed  their  garments  in  the  shade 
of  the  large  tree  ;  women  helping  one  another 


in  so  doing,  and  the  men  performing  the  same 
good  office  for  men.  Beautiful  yoxing  women, 
gray-haired  old  women,  youths  and  old  men, 
children  of  all  ages,  were  thus  plunged  into 
the  river.  The  children  cried  unmercifully, 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose  ;  down  to  the  river 
they  must  go,  and  over  head  three  times  in 
succession,  and  not  till  then  were  they  restored 
to  their  mothers.  There  was  here  no  fervency, 
as  when  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  the  river 
Jordan,  to  repentance  and  preparation  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  both  by  word  and  expres- 
sion, as  powerful  as  the  rocks  of  the  desert. 
It  was  not  in  his  case  a  frivolous  sport.  People 
here  seem  to  go  into  the  bath  as  to  some  pleas- 
ant church  festival.  The  water  also  was  so 
agreeable,  so  fresh  and  soft  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  experienced  a  physical  longing  to  have  a 
dip  likewise.  But  the  great  assemblage  of 
people  terrified  me.  I  merely  bathed  my  fore- 
head and  eyes  with  the  water  of  this  river,  rich 
in  memories,  and  thanked  God  who  had  per- 
mitted me,  a  little  pilgrim  on  earth,  to  behold 
the  Mississippi  in  the  far  West — that  river, 
rich  for  the  future — and  who  had  now  led  me 
hither  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  !  For,  thougli 
the  river  Jordan  be  small  in  comparison  with 
all  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  and  small  its 
significance  in  the  history  of  the  present  times, 
yet  a  memory  is  connected  with  the  Jordan 
such  as  with  no  other  river  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 


PARTING  MEMORY. 

BT    ANNIE    M.    BEACH. 

The  last  of  the  roses  were  blooming, 

The  last  of  the  lily-bells  swung, 
And  the  wild  flowers  were  dead  in  the  meadow, 

That  smiled  when  the  summer  was  young, 
When  we  parted,  but  oh,  not  in  anger, 

Each  said  it  was  best  to  be  so, 
Since  the  Fates  had  decreed  that  together 

Our  fortunes  were  never  to  flow. 

The  moon  of  the  harvest  was  shining 

Adown  from  her  shadowy  height. 
And  we  heard  in  the  darli  boUL'hs  above  us 

The  solemn-voiced  bird  of  the  night. 
While  the  low  winds  that  rustled  the  rose-vines 

That  lovingly  clung  round  the  door. 
Seemed  to  breathe  a  farewell  to  the  summer, 

The  hopes  that  should  blossom  no  more. 

Oh  many  a  cruel  December 

Hath  scattered  the  roses  sinee  then, 
And  many  a  time  hath  the  spring-wind 

Woke  up  the  young  sleepei's  again. 
But  there  seemeth  to  me  ne'er  »,  summer 

So  sweet  as  the  ones  that  are  fled, 
And  no  roses  th^t  bloom  in  my  pathway, 

So  dear  as  the  ones  that  are  dead. 


THE  LITTLE   MATCH-MAKER. 


BT    MRS.    H.    C.    OABDINER. 

(Concladed  from  page  448.) 


IV. 


LpcT  was  alone  in  the  breakfast-room  wlien 
Dr.  Aslileigh  entered  it  the  next  morning.  She 
was  standing  by  the  windoir  watching  the 
shipping  on  the  bay,  and  to  her  unaccustomed 
eye  each  white-winged  barque  was  not  only  "a 
thing  of  beauty,"  but  possessed  a  living,  hu- 
man interest.  But  she  turned  quickly  as  she 
recognized  his  familiar  step.  She  was  a  little 
shy  and  distant  at  first,  but  not  long,  for  his 
morning  greeting  had  all  the  old  warmth  and 
affection  in  it. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  sister  Lucy. " 

"  Are  you  ?  You  are  not  cross  with  me  this 
morning,  Lewis?" 

"  No,  indeed.     What  a  question  !" 

"  But  you  were  last  night." 

"  You  are  mistaken;  I  was  not  in  the  least 
Texed,  though  it  took  me  till  midnight  to  re- 
store order  to  my  room." 

' '  Did  it  ?  I  am  sorry  ;  I  will  keep  away  from 
your  room.  I  didn't  think.  You  know  I  al- 
ways used  any  of  your  things  at  home." 

He  smiled  as  he  remembered  it.  "  Why  have 
yon  made  your  aunt  believe  that  we  are 
strangers  ?"  he  asked,  presently. 

"  Oh,  for  fun."  The  roguish  dimples  began 
to  chase  each  other  over  her  face. 

"I  do  not  see  the  fun,"  he  answered.  "It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  exhibit  the  reserve 
of  strangers  now,  or  you  will  get  a  merited 
lecture  from  your  aunt  for  deceiving  her." 

A  light  laugh  was  her  reply.  She  looked 
the  personification  of  mischief  as  she  stood  in 
the  light,  balancing  herself  on  the  tips  of  her 
slippers  and  rolling  her  curls  in  all  imaginable 
shapes  around  her  restless  fingers.  "  Don't 
tell  her,  Lewis.  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  her  anger. 
She  gave  me  a  fine  introductory  seasoning  yes- 
terday ;  but  I  have  a  reason  for  blinding  her  in 
regard  to  you.  A  reason,"  said  Lucy,  "that 
you  would  never  think  of  if  you  should  guess 
till  you  are  ninety  years  old." 

"  Indeed  !"  The  doctor  understood  her  rea- 
son quite  as  well  as  the  little  schemer  did  her- 
self. "  But  you,  Lucy,  will  be  sure  to  betray 
yourself;  you  are  never  reserved,  even  with 
strangers,  my  pet." 

"But  I  will  be  now,  until — well,  until  we  have 
had  time  to  get  acquainted." 


"  And  you  will  not  mind  if  I  look  very  grave 
and  dignified." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  laughing  and  clap- 
ping her  hands.  But  the  sudden  alteration  in 
his  manner,  as  his  quick  ear  detected  a  foot- 
step is  the  hall,  alarmed  her  at  once  ;  and  her 
look  of  consternation,  though  well  calculated 
to  deceive  her  aunt,  made  her  previous  asser- 
tion a  little  doubtful. 

Very  little  was  said  during  breakfast.  The 
Doctor  seemed  abstracted,  and  made  no  efforts 
to  sustain  any  conversation.  Mrs.  Seaton,  and 
Annie,  too,  were  delighted.  It  was  clear  that 
Lucy's  beauty  had  made  no  impression  what- 
ever ;  and  when,  after  breakfast,  he  desired 
Lucy  to  get  ready  for  the  ride  to  Groton,  he 
might  have  been  her  great  grandfather  for  all 
the  interest  he  manifested  in  her. 

"Did  you  notice,  mamma,"  asked  Annie, 
when  the  Doctor's  carriage  turned  the  comer 
of  the  street  and  was  hid  from  view — "  did  yon 
notice  how  like  a  mere  child  he  treated  her  ? 
'  Don't  keep  me  waiting.  Miss  Lucy,'  he  called 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  just  as  if  she  were  a 
child  of  five  years." 

"  You  were  in  her  room,  Annie.  What  did 
she  say?" 

"She  said  :  '  What  a  bear  he  is,  Annie  !  I 
shall  dress  when  I  please.  A  pretty  way  to 
ask  a  young  lady  to  ride  !'  Then  when  she  was 
quite  ready,  mamma,  she  sat  down  before  the 
glass,  saying  that  it  w.as  not  worth  while  to  dress 
so  prettily  if  she  could  not  have  the  privilege  of 
seeing  her  own  beauty.  He  called  her  two  or 
three  times  after  that  before  she  chose  to  go 
down." 

"And  when  she  came  down  at  last,  she 
sprang  into  the  carriage  without  any  assistance, 
and  began  to  flourish  the  whip  till  the  horse 
reared  and  became  almost  unmanageable.  The 
Doctor  looked  very  much  annoyed,  .and  took 
the  whip  away  without  any  ceremony.  But  it 
is  well  for  you,  darling,  that  she  is  so  rude,  for 
she  is  exceedingly  pretty.  I  should  like  to 
hear  his  lecture  to  her.  I  hope  he  won't  spare 
her." 

The  good  lady  looked  as  if  she  should  enjoy 
greatly  the  privilege  of  giving  the  lecture  hei- 
self,  but  prudential  reasons  forbade  running 
any  risk.     Meanwhile  the   Doctor  and   Lucy 
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were  fast  becoming  acquainted.  The  exhilara- 
tion of  the  early  ride  over  the  dewy  hills  was 
to  Lucy  a  new  delight,  and  so  intoxicated  her 
that  the  Doctor  smilingly  told  her  that  she 
needed  curbing  more  than  the  horse  did.  She 
persisted  in  standing  up  in  the  carriage  to  get 
a  wider  view,  and  was  perpetually  turning 
round  in  order  to  take  in  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  varied  scene.  The  Doctor  laughed  and 
remonstrated  by  turns  ;  but  it  was  not  till  they 
were  half  way  on  their  return  home  that  she 
settled  down  quietly  and  began  to  talk  seriously. 

"Drive  slower,  Lewis.  I  have  a  world  of 
things  to  say  to  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.'' 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Aunty  says  that  papa  wrote  to  you  to  ask 
you  to  help  take  care  of  me.  As  if  I  needed 
care!"  said  Lucy,  reaching  over  the  dasher 
and  trying  to  pull  some  black  hairs  from  the 
horse's  tail  to  make  into  a  bracelet.  "  'What 
else  did  he  write  ?" 

"Sit  back  on  the  cushion,  Lucy.  There, 
now,  be  quiet,  or  I  shall  not  answer  you." 

■ '  What  did  he  write,  Lewis  ?" 

He  hesitated.  " 'i'ou  know  your  father's 
wishes,  Lucy,  in  regard  to  us  both." 

"Pshaw!  So  he  wrote  about  that.  He  don't 
seem  to  understand  at  all,  Lewis,  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  us  to  gratify  him.  Why,  it  would 
kill  poor  Frank,  and — and  me,  too." 

"  And  me,  too,"  said  the  Doctor,  laughing. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Lucy,  earnestly.  "I 
think  papa  is  very  inconsiderate." 

"He  thinks  that  you  and  Frank  both  will 
tire  of  your  engagement.  He  separates  you 
now  to  prevent  future  trouble." 

They  rode  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  Lucy's 
face  wearing  an  unnaturally  serious  look.  "Do 
you  think  me  fickle  or  inconstant,  Lewis  ?"  she 
asked,  at  length. 

"Not  at  aU." 

"  And  Frank  ?  You  know  him  better  than  I 
can.     He  was  with  you  in  France  a  long  time." 

"Frank  is  not  a  boy,  though  your  father 
seems  to  think  he  is.  He  is  twenty-six,  with 
his  taste  matured,  his  principles  fixed,  his 
mind  well  stored,  and  his  whole  heart  filled 
with  the  image  of  a  little  dark-eyed  witch,  who, 
I  fear,  will  teaze  his  wits  out  if  she  becomes 
his  wife." 

"  No  ;  I  shall  be  steady  then.  I  sh.all  be  a 
housekeeper,  yon  know." 

"With  a  snug  place  by  the  fireside  for  your 
bachelor  brother,  I  hope." 

"  Ah,  Lewis,  that  reminds  me  of  another 
thing.    Are  you  going  to  marry  Cousin  Annie?" 


"  No,  my  dear." 

"Aunty  expects  you  will." 

"  She  has  no  reason  for  such  an  expectation." 

"  I  think,  Lewis,  that  Annie  likes  Ned  Green. 
He  is  a  carpenter,  and  has  a  mother  and  two 
sisters  to  support." 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  him.     He  is  a  fine  fellow." 

"  I  am  going  to  match-making.  If  he  really 
loves  Annie,  why  shouldn't  they  be  happy  to- 
gether?" 

"Love  in  a  cottage,  pussy,  would  scarcely 
be  approved  by  your  aunt." 

"Aunty  has  almost  made  Annie  think  she  is 
in  love  with  you.  What  a  weak,  passive,  good 
girl  she  is !  Let  me  think ;  I  have  another 
question  to  ask.   Do  you  know  Ada  Hamilton  ?" 

"  No.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"Your  face  is  changed  in  a  moment,  Lewis  ! 
and  you  started  when  I  named  her.  You  are 
not  fair.  I  confide  all  my  afl'airs  to  you,  and 
you  repay  my  confidence  with  secrecy.  You 
call  me  your  sister,  and  I  am  only  a  plaything. 
I  won't  be  a  mere  pet  for  ,iny  man."  Lucy's 
cherry  lips  pouted  charmingly. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lucy,  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  person." 

She  saw  that  he  sj^oke  frankly,  but  she  was 
not  half  satisfied. 

"Do  you  ever  go  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Lewis  ?" 

"How  abruptly  you  change  your  theme! 
No,  I  have  never  been  there." 

"You  ought.  You  are  an  Episcopalian,  and 
neglect  your  own  church.  It  isn't  right, 
Lewis." 

"  Many  things  are  not  right,  little  preacher." 

"  If  you  should  go  there,  Lewis,  please  to 
observe  if  the  organ  is  played  by  a  lady.  An- 
nie says  that  it  is  ;  and  aunty  thinks — " 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  interrupted  the 
Doctor,  as  he  drove  up  the  avenue  to  Mrs. 
Seaton's  door,  "that  you  have  two  hours  before 
dinner  to  devote  to  the  piano." 

"But,  Lewis—" 

"Frank  has  exquisite  taste  in  music.  Try 
and  gratify  him  by  your  improvement." 

"Are  you  going  out  again  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  a  long  list  of  patients  to  see 
this  morning." 

"  Then  don't  get  out.  I  do  so  like  to  help 
myself,"  said  Lucy,  alighting  with  an  airy 
bound,  as  she  spoke,  upon  tlie  piazza.  She 
watched  as  he  drove  aw.ay  again,  and  then 
turned  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  her  aunt. 

"  Have  you  enjoyed  the  ride  ?  What  did 
Dr.  Ashleigh  say  to  you  ?" 

"  He  said,"  replied  Lucy,  throwing  her  hat 
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across  the  room  in  an  assuineil  pet — "lie  said 
that  I  ranst  pianoatu  tno  hours." 

"Must  do  uhal?" 

"  Must  practice  music.  I  slia'n't  do  it.  I 
aiu  warm  and  tired,  and  I  'm  going  out  in  the 
garden  as  soon  as  I  get  a  lunch.  Come,  aunty, 
show  me  where  you  keep  the  goodies,  and  I 
will  help  myself." 

Mrs.  Seatou  followed  her  niece  to  the  kitchen, 
with  a  renewed  desire  to  tame  her  spirits  ;  Imt 
she  said  nothing,  contenting  herself  witli  a 
resolutiou  to  make  an  extra  charge  iu  Lucy's 
board  bill  for  "goodies." 


Several  weeks  rolled  by  without  much 
change  in  any  one,  except  the  Doctor.  He  had 
grown  pale  and  thin,  and  had  unaccountable 
fits  of  melancholy.  Lucy  took  her  daily  rides 
with  him,  and  often  surprised  him  into  a 
hearty  laugh  by  some  merry  speech  or  mis- 
chievous prank,  but  he  soon  relapsed  into  sad- 
ness again.  Lucy  pouted  and  scolded,  but  it 
was  of  uo  use  ;  she  could  not  make  him  out. 

Iu  the  mean  time,  she  was  becoming  v^Ty 
intimate  and  confitlential  with  her  Cousin  An- 
nie. She  had  assured  herself  of  the  fact  of 
Annie's  attachment  to  Ned  Green,  and  day 
after  day  employed  her  busy  wits  in  scheming 
how  to  bring  them  together.  She  inspired 
Annie  with  a  portiou  of  her  own  wilfulness  and 
Self-reliance,  and  by  many  a  long  conversation 
proved  to  the  timid  girl  that  it  would  be  posi- 
tively wicked  to  throw  away  such  an  especial 
gift  of  Providence  as  the  young  carpenter's 
love,  just  to  please  her  mother's  absurd  whims. 
Wheu,  at  last,  her  cousin  had  been  fully  con- 
verted to  her  views,  Lucy  found  an  unexpected 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  match-making.  Ned 
Green  suddenly  became  as  cool  and  offish  as 
Mrs.  Se.aton  herself,  and  at  church  or  in  the 
lecture-room  seemed  to  be  quite  unaware  of 
Annie's  presence.  "  I  never  saw  such  perverse 
people,"  said  Lucy  to  herself,  as  she  wended 
her  solitary  way  one  afternoon  to  the  milliner's 
to  purchase  new  ribbons  for  her  riding-hat. 
"They  seem  determined  all  around  to  be  mise- 
r.ible.  If  1  wanted  to  be  unhappy,  I  would  set 
about  it  iu  earnest,  and  let  folks  know  what  it 
was  all  about." 

Lucy  stayed  a  long  time  in  the  shop.  Whe- 
ther she  was  difficult  to  suit,  or  was  seized  with 
a  sudJen  desire  to  learn  a  trade,  did  not  appear  ; 
but  her  face  was  radiant  with  a  new  delight 
when  she  came  out  and  started  for  home. 
VOL.  LSV. — 43 


When  she  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  she  saw 
Dr.  Ashleigh  standing  by  the  gate,  apparently 
absorbed  in  thought.  She  saw  her  aunt,  also, 
standing  in  the  window,  watching  them  both. 
Stealing  up  softly  behind  the  doctor,  she  lifted 
his  hat  lightly  with  her  parasol,  and  tossed  it 
into  the  adjoining  field. 

"I  do  hope  he  will  give  her  a  good  .scolding, " 
said  Mrs.  Seatou,  rubbing  her  hands  energeti- 
cally. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  going  to,  mamma" — Annie 
came  to  the  window.  "See,  he  has  made  her 
bring  his  hat,  and  has  offered  his  arm  for  a 
walk.  They  are  going  down  to  the  shore.  I 
should  think  his  grave  looks  would  frighten 
her,  but  she  seems  to  be  amused  by  them." 

"  He  is  very  much  interested  iu  her,  Annie. 
Any  one  cau  see  that.  And  I  must  say  I  never 
saw  anything  equal  to  her  assurance." 

The  Doctor  and  Lucy,  heedless,  or  rather 
unconscious  of  all  these  comments,  had  reached 
the  beach,  and  were  slowly  sauntering  back 
and  forth  on  the  hard  white  sand. 

"  What  a  madcap  you  are,  Lucy  !" 

"  How  else  could  I  contrive  to  see  you  to- 
night ?    And  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say." 

"  Possible  ?" 

"  There,  stop  laughing,  please.  Guess,  Lewis, 
where  I  have  been  1" 

"  Diving  iu  the  sea,  or  ballooning  through  the 
air." 

"Nonsense!  I  've  been  to  see  Ada  Hamil- 
ton." 

"  And  who  is  Ada  Hamilton?"  He  staited 
slightly  aud  colored. 

"You  ought  to  tell  me  that,  I  think.  Have 
you  not  seen  her  yet  ?" 

He  hesitated.  "  I  will  be  frank  with  you, 
Lucy,"  he  said,  at  last.  "I  have  seen  her, 
and  recognized  in  her  a  dear  friend  that  I  hal 
lost  sight  of  for  four  years." 

"  Where  did  you  know  her,  Lewis  ?" 

"  In  France.  Her  mother  was  ill,  aud  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  her.  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  family,  and  we  were  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  on  our  return  to 
America  ;  but  sad  reverses  in  fortune  befell 
them.  The  father  and  mother  both  died  at 
Marseilles,  and  Ada,  to  avoid  meeting  the 
charity  or  scorn  of  friends  ou  her  return,  dropped 
the  family  name  of  Clay,  and  has  since  been 
known  by  her  mother's  maiden  name  of  Hamil- 
ton." 

"Ah,  Lewis,  I  remember  your  sadness  when 
after  all  your  search  you  could  discover  no 
trace  of  them.  I  know  how  to  pity  you, 
Lewis,"  she  added,  "because — because — " 
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"Well,  dear,  because  what?" 

"Because  I  can  imagine  how  Frank  would 
feel  if  I  were  lost  to  him." 

"Yes.  But  he  is  your  afiSanced  husband, 
my  pet.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  once  hoped  to 
stand  in  that  relation  to  Miss  Clay.  We  were 
not  actually  engaged,  or  very  likely  she  would 
have  given  me  some  clue  to  her  retreat,  but  I 
offered  and  she  accepted  particular  attentions, 
and  we  both  understood  that  words  were  not 
needed  to  express  our  preference.  I  can  un- 
understand  the  delicacy  that  prevented  her 
doing  so  after  the  change  in  her  circumstances, 
though  it  mortifies  me  exceedingly,  Lucy,  that 
I  should  be  supposed  capable  of  mercenary 
feelings.  And  that  she  should  think  so  above 
all  otliers." 

"  Well,"  said  Lucy,  suddenly  brightening  up 
and  speaking  very  rapidly,  "hasn't  Providence 
just  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  brought  you 
together?" 

"  Ah,  Lucy,  I  saw  from  her  manner  at  once 
that  it  was  useless  to  hope.  I  met  her  first  on 
the  steps  of  the  church.  She  was  a  little  ex- 
cited by  my  warm  greeting,  but  she  was  cold 
and  formal  enough  directly.  I  spoke  of  renew- 
ing our  old  acquaintance  ;  of  you,  Lucy,  and 
of  the  pleasure  she  might  find  in  your  friend- 
ship, but  I  only  distressed  her.  It  grieved  me 
very  much,  because  if  we  cannot  resume  the 
old  relation,  I  am  sure  she  is  lonely  and  un- 
happy, and  needs  friends." 

"  I  '11  tell  you,  Lewis,  where  the  trouble  is," 
said  Lucy,  beginning  to  walk  so  briskly  that 
her  companion  could  scarcely  keep  by  her  side. 
"  She  has  heard  the  silly  rumor,  that  I  am 
sure  aunty  originated,  that  you  are  engaged 
to  be  married.  Sit  down  in  this  boat  and  I  '11 
tell  you  about  my  call  at  Miss  Green's,  and  you 
will  think  she  has  reason  to  be  cool  and  distant. 
I  should  be,  in  her  place,  a  perfect  icicle." 

"The  visit,  Lucy." 

"  Be  patient :  I  shall  begin  at  the  beginning. 
And  first  about  Annie.  You  needn't  look  sur- 
prised. It  was  on  her  account  partly  that  I 
went  there.  Isn't  Ned  Green  the  milliner's 
cousin  ?     How  stupid  yoii  look,  Lewis." 

"  Well,  go  on,  I  am  attentive,  at  any  rate." 

"You  see,  Lewis,  Annie  is  quite  unhappy 
because  of  Ned's  indifference.  She  feels  as 
you  do,  only  perhaps  less  deeply.  Well,  to- 
day, when  I  was  cutting  off  those  soiled  ribbons, 
a  sudden  inspiration  came  to  me.  I  thought 
if  the  poor  carpenter  had  heard  that  Annie  was 
to  marry  you,  he  wasn't  to  blame  for  his  sour 
looks.  Do  you  understand?" 
"  Yes.     Go  on." 


"  You  should  have  been  there  to  have  heard 
me  lead  Miss  Green  away  round  Robin  Hood's 
barn  to  converse  upon  the  subject.  You  would 
Iiave  been  charmed.  Miss  Hamilton  sat  work- 
ing silently  but  evidently  hearing  every  word. 
Sometimes  the  color  that  flashed  across  her 
cheek  made  her  just  the  loveliest  creature  that 
I  ever  saw.  And  when  I  assured  Miss  Green 
of  Annie's  constancy  to  her  cousin,  I  watched 
Miss  Hamilton  closely.  She  did  not  look  up 
but  she  trembled  all  over.  Miss  Green  hap- 
pened to  be  called  out,  but  I  was  so  charmed 
by  her  assistant  that  I  stayed  nearly  two  hours. 
I  told  her  all  about  myself  except  what  regards 
Frank,  I  couldn't  talk  to  her  of  him  yet.  And 
she  told  me  of  her  struggles  to  maintain  her- 
self and  her  brother,  and  of  the  lonely  heart- 
sickness  that  she  has  endured  since  her  parents 
died.  We  were  really  enjoying  ourselves  when 
Miss  Green  returned  and,  so  far  as  Miss  Hamil- 
ton was  concerned,  spoiled  it  all." 
"  How  so  ?" 

"Why,  I  had  just  been  talking  to  her  of 
you,  of  your  goodness,  and  of  our  long  ac- 
quaintance and  love  for  each  other,  when  Miss 
Green  came.  She  resumed  at  once  the  old  con- 
versation about  Annie.  'I  might  have  known 
the  truth,'  said  she,  'if  I  had  not  been  blind. 
I  have  seen  you  riding  by  with  him  nearly 
every  day  without  a  suspicion  that  you  were 
the  Miss  Seaton  that  rumor  gave  to  him.'  Miss 
Hamilton  started,  and  leaning  forward,  looked 
into  my  face  as  if  she  would  read  my  soul,  and 
then  suddenly  left  the  room.  I  don't  know 
what  she  read  then,  for  I  felt  my  blood  rush  to 
my  face,  and  I  suppose  I  looked  very  much 
as  I  should  have  done  if  the  gossip  had  beeu 
true." 

"  But  you  told  Miss  Green,  Lucy." 
"  No.  A  bevy  of  lady  customers  came  hurry- 
ing in  as  if  they  were  on  an  express,  and  I  had 
to  leave  without  correcting  the  mistake.  But 
you  may  be  sure,  Lewis,  that  this  explains  her 
changed  manner  to  yon.  I  don't  blame  her  at 
all.  If  Frank  were  in  your  place  and  I  in  her>, 
iroiddn't  he  believe  that  icebergs  were  in  fash- 
ion?" 

"I  think  he  would,"  said  the  Doctor,  a 
cheerful  light  breaking  over  his  countenance. 
"  And  if  he  didn't  find  you  the  best  little  com- 
forter in  the  world,  and  thaw  out  the  iceberg 
with  kisses,  he  would  not  be  worthy  of  you." 

"  An  excellent  receipt.  Save,  if  for  your 
own  use.  Now  you  will  please  to  understand 
that  the  next  duty  of  Miss  Lucy  Seaton  is  to 
open  the  eyes  of  somebody.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 
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•'  I  uiulcrstiuid  tliut  match-making  is  a  femi- 
nine talent." 

"  Ungrateful  !  Now  I  thnik  of  it,  I  must  say 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  so  lovely  a  girl  has 
l)een  all  this  time  without  admirers.  Very 
probably  an  engagement  of  her  own  prevented 
her  from  reciprocating  your  cordiality." 

The  Doctor's  lip  paled  a  little  at  this  sugges- 
tion. 

"  You  are  a  true  woman,  Lucy,  first  consol- 
ing, then  teazing." 

"There  is  aunty  watching  us.  I  am  going 
to  tell  her  of  my  engagement  to  Frank  ;  I  am 
tired  of  her  surveillance.  I  wish  you  were  en- 
gaged, so  I  could  tell  her  of  that.  And  Annie 
too,  so  I  could  tell  her  of  that.  Excellent 
aunty  I  I  feel  like  telling  her  all  I  know  and 
a  great  deal  more.  Praise  my  confiding  tem- 
per, Lewis,  while  it  lasts.  I  will  make  another 
errand  to  the  milliner's  on  Monday  if  I  have  to 
upset  the  inkbottle  into  my  bandbox.  Don't 
look  so  alarmed,  I  shall  not  compromise  you. 
1  hope  I  can  tell  my  owu  affairs  if  I  like.  Are 
you  going  in,  Lewis  .'" 

"Not  yet." 

"Good-night,  then." 

"Good-night." 

He  watched  her  as  she  ran  gaily  up  the  slope 
to  the  house  and  saw  her  climb  over  the  fence 
instead  of  opening  the  gate.  He  smiled  when 
lie  thought  of  his  trust  in  such  a  wild  impulsive 
little  thing.  Perhaps  no  one  else,  not  even  Frank 
Adams,  understood  so  well  the  tact  and  shrewd- 
ness of  her  seemingly  childlike  character.  Dr. 
Ashleigh  kept  on  walking  till  it  was  quite  dark, 
sometimes  letting  hope  gild  the  future,  but 
oftener  dwelling  despondently  upon  the  altered 
looks  and  estranged  manner  of  sweet  Ada  Clay. 


VL 

The  next  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  violent 
thunder  tempest  which  lasted  several  hours, 
and  then  subsided  into  an  old-fashioned  driz- 
zling easterly  storm  which  promised  to  be  in  no 
liurry  to  leave.  It  was  Sunday  ;  but  going  to 
church  was  out  of  the  question,  so  Lucy  spent 
nearly  all  day  in  writing  up  the  journal  that 
she  had  promised  to  Frank,  and  in  penning 
l>'tters  for  his  private  perusal  besides.  She 
knew  that  her  sister  shared  with  him  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  the  diary,  and  there  were  vari- 
ous items  in  Frank's  letters  that  required 
p.irticular  answers. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  storm  con- 
tinued.    All  Lucy's  resources  for  driving  away 


enijui  were  broii^iht  into  play,  and  Mrs.  Seaton. 
who  had  a  dislike  to  storms  of  any  kind,  found 
very  little  time  to  watch  the  clouds.  And  wlien 
just  before  sunset  on  Tuesday  evening  the 
clouds  began  to  break,  and  the  returning  sun- 
shine betokened  fair  weather  once  more,  the 
good  lady  felt  as  if  she  had  never  appreciated 
the  blessing  of  a  clear  sky  before.  "  I  've  been 
on  my  feet  all  the  week,"  she  said  to  the  Doc- 
tor, "watching  that  girl,  and  trying  to  keep 
things  from  entire  ruin.  I  don"t  believe  she 
has  been  quiet  a  moment  since  the  storm 
began." 

"  She  has  a  great  deal  of  life,"  remarked  the 
Doctor,  composedly.  "She  feels  the  loss  of 
her  usual  out-door  exercise." 

Mrs.  Seaton  looked  as  if  she  should  like  to 
exercise  her  if  she  dared,  but  she  said  nothing. 
Wednesday  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear, 
and  breakfast  was  just  over  when  a  little  boy 
came  in  with  invitations  for  the  young  ladies 
and  the  Doctor  to  attend  a  picnic  to  be  held  in 
a  neighboring  grove  in  the  afternoon.  Annie 
had  often  been  invited  to  similar  gatherings, 
but  as  all  the  youth  of  the  village  joined  in 
them,  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  her  mother 
had  prevented  her  attendance.  She  looked  up 
beseechingly  to  Lucy,  as  her  mother  declined 
the  invitation  for  them.  Lucy  understood  her, 
and  saw,  too,  in  the  sudden  lighting  up  of 
Annie's  face,  a  secret  hope  of  meeting  the 
young  carpenter.  "You  needn't  decline  my 
invitation,  aunty,"  said  she,  "  for  I  am  going." 

"  Lucy!"  Mrs.  Seaton  glanced  anxiously  at 
the  Doctor,  who  was  listening  with  unusual 
interest.  "Do  you  know,  child,  that  it  is  a 
promiscuous  gathering  of  all  grades  of  society  ?" 

"  Delightful  I  No  forms  or  ceremony  then. 
I  wouldn't  miss  going  for  a  fortune." 

"  You  are  a  stranger,  and  will  have  no  one  to 
introduce  you." 

"  What  of  that  ?  I  have  a  tongue,  and  can 
present  myself,  I  hope." 

"I  think,  Lucy,"  said  the  Doctor,  "that 
you  ought  not  to  go  alone.  If  Mrs.  Seaton  will 
not  permit  Annie  to  accompany  you,  I  will  try 
to  wait  on  you  myself." 

Mrs.  Seaton  looked  much  disturbed.  "  If  1 
only  knew,"  she  thought,  "that  Miss  Hamilton 
would  not  be  there,  I  wouldn't  care.  But  a 
meeting  between  them  must  not  be  risked  yet. 
I  think.  Doctor,"  she  said,  aloud,  "  that  I  will 
let  Annie  go  if  Lucy  insists  on  attending.  I 
cannot  think  of  troubling  you  unnecessarily." 

"  I  will  tell  the  boy,"  said  Lucy,  running  out 
of  the  room  and  down  the  walk  to  the  gate 
where  he  was  waiting  the  result  of  the  con- 
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fereuce  in  the  house.  He  was  a  bright  intelli- 
geut  lad  of  fourteen  years.  "We  are  going; 
that  is,  Annie  and  I  are.  Is  Ada  Hamilton  in- 
vited ?" 

"  Yes,  but  she  declined  the  invitation.  She 
never  goes  out,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  I  want  to  send  an  errand  to  her. 
Will  you  go  there  again  and  tell  her  that  Lucy 
Seatou  has  some  particular  business  with  her, 
and  wants  to  see  her  at  the  picnic?  Can  you 
remember  ?" 

"Yes."  The  boy  was  watching  Lucy's  black 
curls  that  were  being  blown  by  the  wind  in  all 
directions. 

"Tell  her,"  said  Lucy,  "that  I  shall  have 
to  come  down  there  to-night  if  I  don't  see  her 
this  afternoou.  And  tell  her,"  added  Lucy, 
after  trying  to  think  of  some  irresistible  induce- 
ment to  tempt  her  friend  out,  "  that  I  am  not 
very  well,  and  ought  not  to  walk  so  far  after 
the  picnic.  And  if  you  '11  go  there  before  you 
go  anywhere  else,  and  tell  her  every  word 
I  've  said,  I  '11  give  you  this  pretty  knife." 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled,  and  well  they  might, 
for  it  was  a  tiny  silver-handled  fruit  knife  that 
Lucy  slipped  into  his  hand.  She  saw  the  Doc- 
tor in  his  room  up  stairs  as  she  returned  to  the 
house,  but  though  he  cime  to  the  open  window 
she  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  him,  for  her  aunt 
was  standing  at  the  window  beneath. 

"  Aunty,"  said  Lucy,  raising  her  voice  much 
higher  than  was  necessary,  "  this  charming 
custom  of  pionicing  in  the  woods  makes  me 
think  of  the  chorus  of  an  old  song  that  hasn't 
a  bit  of  connection  with  it.  Listen  ;  isn't  it 
pretty  ? 

'  Oh  mj  true  love  will  be  there ! 
In  the  grove  beside  the  mountain, 
She  '11  be  sitting  by  the  fountain, 
With  white  roses  in  her  hair.'  " 

"Do  you  want  to  ride,  Lucy?"  called  the 
Doctor  from  his  window. 

"  No,  I  must  save  my  energies  for  the  after- 
noon." 

"  Bring  home  full  accounts  of  yourself." 
'*  'She  '11  he  sitting  by  the  fountain  !'  " 
hummed   Lucy.     "Do   you   know  that  song. 
Doctor?" 

"  I  never  heard  it  before." 

"  And  are  so  perverse  a  bachelor  that  you 
fail  to  understand  it  now,  I  fear." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  But  don't  talk  to  me 
now,  for  I  am  putting  up  medicines." 

Lucy  was  sure  that  she  was  understood,  and 
readily  went  in  to  assist  Annie  in  her  usual 
morning's  work  so  as  to  give  her  leisure  to  rest 
before  the  picnic.     She  was  quite  certain  that 


the  Doctor  would  be  there,  and  her  little  brain 
was  for  once  rather  bewildered  by  its  pleasant 
schemes  for  the  ^ood  of  others.  As  for  the 
Doctor,  he  found  that  if  he  would  be  present 
at  the  party,  a  hard  day's  work  was  to  precede 
the  pleasure,  and  was  to  bo  crowded  ii)to  the 
forenoon.  His  horse  was  pawing  the  ground 
at  the  stable  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  on  his  way,  riding  slowly  down  the  long 
village  street  by  the  milliner's  shop,  but  giving 
a  free  rein  to  his  horse  when  the  bonnets  and 
ribbons  in  the  large  window  were  out  of  sight. 
Alas,  for  his  plans  !  Several  new  patients  re- 
quired his  attention,  and  various  unforeseen 
delays  hindered  him,  and  it  was  nearly  sunset 
when,  having  fasted  all  day,  and  rode  in  the 
hot  sun  till  his  brain  seemed  on  fire,  he  found 
himself  riding  along  the  street  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  tables  spread  in  the  grove,  and 
the  company  assembled  there.  It  was  so  near 
that  he  obeyed  the  impulse  to  dismount  and 
join  them.  Various  amusements  were  in  pro- 
gress. He  did  not  see  Lucy,  but  he  saw  Annie, 
who  was  far  too  absorbed  to  notice  him,  listen- 
ing to  the  low  words  of  a  young  man  whom  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  the  hand- 
some young  carpenter,  Ned  (xreen.  He  tliought 
he  had  never  seen  Annie  look  so  well  or  so 
animated.  "Ah,"  he  thought,  "if  Mamma 
Seaton  could  but  see  her  now  !  Do  you  know 
where  Miss  Lucy  is  ?"  he  asked  her. 

Annie  started  as  if  she  had  been  caught  in 
the  commission  of  some  dreadful  sin,  but  tlie 
Doctor's  smile  reassured  her  at  once.  She  was 
evidently  too  happy  to  be  long  disturbed. 
"Lucy!  why,  let  me  think.  She  was  here  a 
short  time  ago." 

"I  think,"  said  Ned  Green,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  quite  as  blissful  a  state  as  his  companion 
— "  I  think  I  saw  her  go  to  the  spring  with  Miss 
Hamilton  to  bring  some  fresh  water.  It  is 
down  this  narrow  path,  sir,  just  the  other  side 
of  that  great  brown  rock." 

A  pretty  tableau  presented  itself  to  the  Doc- 
tor's gaze  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  afore- 
said rock,  and  found  himself  in  a  secluded 
little  dell,  quite  out  of  sight  from  the  grove. 
On  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree  sat  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, dressed  in  white,  without  ornaments  of 
any  kind,  except  a  white  tea-rose  among  her 
bands  of  beautiful  hair.  The  words  of  Lucy's 
song  occurred  to  him  at  once.  At  her  feet,  on 
a  flat  bit  of  rock,  was  Lucy,  half  covered  with 
garlands  of  wild  flowers,  and  her  fingers  busily 
engaged  in  weaving  others,  while  her  face  was 
raised  to  the  fine  eyes  of  her  friend.  Dr.  Ash- 
leigh  saw  at  once  that  sorrow  had  not  dimmed 
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the  peculiar  beauty  of  those  expressive  eyes. 
He  was  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  woi'ds, 
but  lie  knew  that  Lucy  was  talking. 

"  Why,  if  there  isn't  Lewis  !"  she  exclaimed, 
starting  up  and  scattering  her  flowers  as  she 
descried  him.  "  Here  have  I  been  watching 
for  you  all  day,  and  now,  just  as  I  was  glad 
your  were  away,  you  fall  from  the  clouds." 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  intrude."  He  colored 
slightly  as  Miss  Hamilton  coolly  returned  his 
bow.  "I  will  go  away  directly,  and  leave  you 
to  your  tete-d-tfte," 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  starting  up  again, 
and  drawing  him  to  her  seat,  while  she  seated 
herself  by  Miss  Hamilton.  "  I  am  not  going 
to  lose  you  now.  I  was  only  going  to  show 
Miss  Hamilton  something  when  you  appeared 
so  inopportunely.  It  is  Frank's  portrait." 
She  unclasped  a  bracelet  from  her  arm,  and, 
opening  a  locket,  placed  it  in  Miss  Hamilton's 
hands.  "You  have  seen  it,  Lewis.  Js  it  not 
very  accurate  ?"  Lucy  felt  that  her  friend  was 
trembling,  and  leaned  forward  so  as  to  screen 
her  from  view. 

"The  picture  flatters  him,  I  think,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  Now,  don't  be  so  disagreeable.  Yon  know 
that  he  is  as  much  handsomer  than  this  as 
living,  breathing  manliness  can  make  him. 
Bo  you  know.  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  Lucy,  in 
a  careless  tone,  "that  my  wise  papa  chose  to 
think  that  Frank  and  I  were  both  of  the  un- 
steady, jack-o'lantern  order  of  people,  and  has 
sent  me  away  from  him  to  try  us.  He  wants 
us  to  be  grave,  misanthropic,  old  centenarians, 
like  Lewis  here,  who  has  been  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor  for — oh,  for  ages." 

"Why,  Lucy,  wliat  a  confidential  tirade  !" 

"It's  true,  Lewis;  you  know  it  is;  and  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  true.  I  have  been  thinking. 
Miss  Hamilton,"  pursued  Lucy,  thinking  her 
friends  required  one  more  shock  to  put  them 
right — "  I  have  been  thinking  that  Frank  and 
I  must  go  to  France  to  learn  gravity." 

"  I  fear,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  agitated 
voice,  "that  the  French  are  not  the  best  teach- 
ers of  that  grace,  my  dear." 

"  Are  they  not  ?  I  think  yon  are  mistaken. 
Look  at  this  gentleman,  this  knight  of  chi- 
valry at  our  feet.  Before  he  went  to  France 
he  was  as  gay  as  I  am.     Weren't  you  Lewis  ?" 

He  did  not  answer,  but  turned  his  Hushed 
face  in  the  direction  of  the  merry  music  that 
cume  from  the  grove. 

"  You  can't  imagine  liowit  changed  him.  He 
i<  the  same  kind  brother  to  sister  Lucy  as 
before" — she  leaned  forward  to  look  in  his  face 
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— but  he  is  so  grave  and  thoughtful,  so  good, 
so  terrifically  good!"  she  added,  laughing,  as 
she  met  his  eyes.  "  See,  my  flowers  are  all 
drooping.  Will  you  wait  here  while  I  get  some 
more?  They  are  just  beyond  that  beech-tree 
on  the  other  side  of  the  spring."  Not  waiting 
a  reply,  for  one  glance  at  each  face  assured  her 
that  the  barrier  between  them  was  removed, 
she  darted  down  the  path,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment. 

Dr.  Ashleigh  raised  his  eyes  eagerly  to  study 
the  face  of  his  companion.  Her  dark  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  but  she  made  no  effort  to 
evade  his  scrutiny.  Restored  confidence  and 
love  found  expression  in  joyous  smiles,  iu  the 
cordial  clasping  of  hands,  in  an  unspoken  but 
perfectly  understood  trust  in  each  other. 

"It  is  all  true,  Ada,"  he  said,  at  last.  "Since 
I  lost  you,  I  have  been  a  grave  and  often 
despondent  man.  My  life  has  been  cheerless 
and  barren.  The  light  shines  again,  thank 
God,  but  I  want  to  hear  from  your  own  lips, 
Ada,  that  in  future  you  will  be  mine,  my  wife, 
the  star  of  my  home,  never  to  be  parted  from 
me  again  till  death." 

His  low,  fervent  tones  thrilled  her  whole 
being.  She  felt — oh  how  thankfully  to  God  ! — 
that  her  long  night  of  sorrow  was  ended  at  last. 
But  she  tried  in  vain  to  frame  an  answer  in 
words  ;  the  unlooked-for  joy  had  come  too  sud- 
denly to  be  easily  spoken  of.  So  he  soothed 
her  with  silent  caresses  and  told  her  of  his  own 
heart  history  till  she  was  calm  again,  and  the 
coveted  reply  was  obtained.  How  long  they 
had  been  sitting  there  neither  knew,  when  a 
sudden  and  long-continued  burst  of  merriment 
from  the  grove  arrested  their  attention. 

"  What  can  they  be  doing,  Lewis  ?" 

"Let  us  go  and  see.  It  is  too  damp,  love, 
for  you  to  remain  here  longer.  I  cannot  risk 
in  any  way  my  recovered  treasure.  Hark  !  I 
am  sure  that  Lucy  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  up- 
roar." 

They  found  the  grove  itself  nearly  deserted, 
but  the  young  people  were  crowded  together  by 
the  roadside,  laughing  and  cheeringenthusiasti- 
cally.  They  soon  understood  the  cause  of  the 
unusual  mirth,  for  a  few  steps  brought  them  in 
sight  of  Lucy,  mounted  on  the  Doctor's  horse, 
which  she  had  trimmed  all  over  till  the  poor 
beast  was  hardly  discernible,  and  riding  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  full  gallop  up  and  down 
the  street.  Her  long  enrls  floated  on  the  wind, 
her  eyes  and  cheeks  were  sparkling  and  glow- 
ing with  excitement,  and  she  had  evidently 
wholly  abandoned  herself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
her  unwonted  position.     It  was  in  vain  that 
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Annie  called  and  remonstrated,  or  that  the 
Doctor  shonted  his  fears  in  regard  to  the  high- 
spirited  horse,  whicli,  in  spite  of  all  her  coax- 
ing, he  had  never  permitted  her  to  mount. 
She  rode  until  she  was  thoroughly  exhausted. 
The  Doctor  tried  hard  to  frown  as  he  lifted  her 
from  the  saddle  at  last.  "  I  couldn't  help  it," 
said  Lucy,  laughing  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  Everybody  looked  so  happy  I  was  obliged  to 
do  something." 


VIL 

"THisismy  last  letter  to  yon,  Frank,"  wrote 
Lucy,  "for  you  will  be  here  on  Monday,  if 
you  are  to  be  the  groomsman,  and  I  shall  go 
home  with  you.  Dear  aunty  is  in  such  a  state, 
though  her  wrath  is  effervescing  and  she  is 
getting  reasonable.  It  is  three  weeks  since 
that  darling  picnic.  I  have  not  mounted  Hec- 
tor since,  because  you  disapproved.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  telling  aunty  about 
Lewis  and  Ada.  She  did  not  speak  one  word, 
but  she  had  a  great  deal  of  expression  in  her 
face  ;  but  when  I  rattled  on  about  the  house 
that  Lewis  has  bought  of  Dr.  Gooduow,  and  of 
the  refitting  and  refurnishing  of  the  rooms,  of 
the  library,  with  its  real  'Wilton  carpet,  and  of 
the  beautiful  pictures  and  statuary  that  Lewis 
brought  from  Europe,  you  ought  to  have  seen 
lier.  I  almost  pitied  her.  At  noon  the  Doctor 
came  in  too  late  to  dine  with  us.  Aunty  did 
not  interfere,  as  she  usually  does,  so  I  sat 
down  with  him  and  waited  on  him,  though  she 
remained  in  the  room. 

"'What  delayed  you  so  long,  Lewis?'  I 
asked,  just  to  break  the  silence. 

"  'Oh,  I  went  into  Payson's  mill  to  see  the 
improvement  in  machinery  that  young  Green 
has  invented.' 

" 'Ned  Green  ? • 

"'Yes.' 

"  Aunty  laid  down  her  work  to  listen. 

"  '  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  Lucy  ;  a  real  gentle- 
man. If  you  were  not  already  engaged,  I 
should  recommend  him  to  yon.  Payson  is  to 
marry  one  of  his  sisters ;  the  one  with  dark 
hair.  The  other  is  engaged  to  Lawyer  Clinton, 
of  Groton.  She  is  very  delicate,  and  hardly 
able  to  take  charge  of  a  household.  But  as  the 
lawyer  insists  on  having  her  mother  reside  with 
them,  she  will  not  be  likely  to  be  overtasked. 
This  invention  of  young  Green's  has  made  his 
fortune  already,  Payson  told  me.' 

"  That   very  evening,  Frank,  while   Annie 


and  I  were  out  walking,  Ned  Green  called,  and 
asked  Aunty's  permission  to  marry  Anniq.  He 
did  not  wish  to  deprive  her  of  her  daughter,  he 
said  ;  he  should  be  only  too  happy  if  she  would 
allow  him  to  assist  Annie  in  making  her  old 
age  comfortable.  Of  course  she  consented,  and 
now  the  house  is  echoing  with  the  praises  of 
her  intended  son-in-law.  '  He  is  so  truly  no- 
ble,' says  aunty.  Still,  she  eyes  me  with  sus- 
picion ;  she  seems  to  harbor  the  impression 
th.at  I  have  somehow  injured  Annie's  prospects. 
She  can't  overlook  my  deception  in  regard  to 
my  acquaintance  with  Lewis.  It  wasn't  right, 
Frank  ;  I  never  tried  to  deceive  before  ;  birt  it 
was  such  fun ! 

"  Duty  calls  me  back  to  Philadelphia,  or 
rather  it  will  as  soon  as  I  have  been  Ada's 
bridesmaid.  Lewis  says  he  will  giiarantee 
papa's  forgiveness  if  you  come  out  here  to  his 
wedding.  Dear  papa  I  how  I  long  to  see  him 
again  !  I  shall  expect  you  Monday  evening. 
In  the  mean  time  I  remain,  as  ever, 

"Myself,         Ldcy  Seaton." 


THE   AUTUMN   WINDS. 

BY    REV.    M.    L.    HOFFORD,    A.    M. 

TnE  autumn  winds ! 

I  hear  their  sigh, 
As  tlie  fitful  gust 

Is  hurried  hy  ; 
And  my  heart  is  filled 

With  a  nameless  gloom. 
As  they  summou  the  beautiful 

To  the  tomb. 

The  autumn  winds! 

They  speak  to  me 
Of  the  faded  rose 

And  the  leafless  tree, 
Of  the  voice  of  birds 

Untimely  flown, 
Of  light  and  love 

From  existence  gone. 

They  speak  to  me 

Of  the  mournful  past, 
Of  a  smile  that  seemed 

Too  bright  to  last ; 
Of  a  soul  too  pure 

On  earth  to  stay, 
That  passed  with  the  autumn 

Winds  away. 

And  yet  I  love 

Their  plaintive  sigh. 
Although  they  speak 

Of  the  things  that  die ; 
For  they  woo  to  a  land 

Beyond  the  tomb. 
To  a  lealm  of  bright 

Immortal  bloom. 
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A  STORY  ABOUT  A  GOOSE. 

A    THBISTUAS    STORY. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  Christmas  Eve.  Need 
1  mention  the  date,  when  I  say  that  Father 
Christmas  came  vipon  ns  with  a  deep  gloom 
over  his  nsually  cheerful  old  features  ;  that  he 
wore  a  moaroing  wreath  instead  of  bis  holly  and 
mistletoe  ;  and  that  the  nation  was  borne  down 
by  a  grief  so  deep  and  so  universal,  that  it  was 
rather  a  time  of  national  sorrow  than  of  our 
great  festival  ?  The  wound  is  yet  too  deep  to 
necessitate  reminding  my  readers  of  the  troubled 
times  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 

Still  it  was  Christmas,  and  a  merry  one,  too, 
with  many,  though  the  bright  eye  that  sparkled 
with  joy  at  the  greeting  of  dear  long-absent 
friends,  sparkled  also  with  tear-drops  for  the 
loss  of  the  good  departed  one.  It  was  a  strange 
admixture  of  festivity  and  sorrow. 

So  much  for  the  date  of  my  story  :  now,  for 
the  scene.  I  shall  have  little  trouble  in  mak- 
ing this  familiar  to  my  readers.  They  are  all 
doubtless  aiijuaiuted  with  the  little  Gothic  edi- 
fice called  "Woodbine  Villa,"  in  the  pleasant 

suburb  of ,  adjoining  the  thriving  town 

of  .     Of  course,  they  also  know  that  it 

is  a  snug,  comfortable,  elegant  little  crib  ;  and, 
knowing  all  this,  there  is  not  the  least  pretence 
in  the  world  for  the  elaborate  description  of  the 
j'lace  which  I  had  originally  intended  giving. 

But,  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Sharp- 
thorne's,  I  probably  knew  more  about  the  in- 
mates of  Woodbine  Villa  than  most  persons. 
I  am  a  privileged  party  there,  and  have  played 
my  cards  so  well  that  I  am  the  family  confidant. 
I  go  there  sometimes  to  be  amused,  and  they 
all  rush  to  amuse  me.  If  I  am  In  trouble,  little 
Lucy  Lays  aside  her  work,  and  soothes  me  with 
words  of  kindness,  that  always  fall  sweetly  from 
lier  pretty  lips.  If  I  am  ill-tempered,  which  is 
often  the  case,  she  tells  me  comic  little  stories  of 
her  madcap  tricks  since  last  we  parted ;  and, 
however  unconth  I  may  be,  she  is  snre  to  gain 
her  end,  and  I  laugh  heartily  at  her  drollery. 
Then  she  sings  me  her  pretty  songs,  and  after 
my  ill-humor  is  thoroughly  evaporated,  she 
confides  to  me  her  own  troubles  and  crosses  in 
her  love  affairs.  Even  old  Sharpthome  himself 
relents  when  I  appear  npon  his  threshold,  gives 
me  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  he  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing, and  tells  me  lively  anecdotes  of  his  queer 
clients — for  Sharpthome  is  a  lawyer. 

Lucy  is  in  love  with  Ernest,  and  he  with  her. 
Shiirpthome  does  not  seem  to  see  it  in  the  same 
light,  and  shakes  his  he.ad  ominously.  They 
are  an  excellent   pair,  are    Lucy  and   Ernest, 


and  I  long  to  see  them  settle  down  comfortably  ; 
bnt  Sharpthome  knows  the  world,  .ind  has 
better  prospects  in  view  for  l)Oth  of  them.  Er- 
nest is  his  nephew,  and  a  young  member  of  the 
profession. 

All  the  requisite  preparations  had  been  made 
for  Christmas,  and  Lucy  h.id  superintended 
them.  I  was  invited  to  spend  all  my  spare 
time  with  them,  and  had  arrived  on  this  event- 
ful Christmas  Eve. 

"  It  is  strange  you  have  not  heard  from  your 
Aunt  Straightlace,  Lucy,"  said  Sharpthome; 
and  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  servant  announced  a  hamper. 

We  made  an  attack  upon  the  package,  and 
very  soon  a  fine  goose  was  dragged  forth  before 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  family  circle. 

Sharpthome  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  peru- 
sal of  a  law  magazine.  I  observed  a  comical 
expression  as  he  turned  his  'cute  features  to- 
wards us — he  expressed  an  opinion  that  an 
unpleasant  odor  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of 
the  apartment,  and  he  called  upon  us  for  an 
explanation. 

Sharpthome  was  right.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  As  soon  as  the  hamper  was  opened, 
a  most  oflTensive  odor  made  us  recoil  from  the 
object  we  had  been  so  ready  to  drag  from  its 
place  of  concealment. 

Sharpthome  was  brave,  and  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  hamper,  but  he  too  was  forced  to  re- 
treat with  his  handkerchief  applied  to  th.it 
handsome  Grecian  nose  of  his,  which  was  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  his  knowing  face. 

As  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  we  were  none 
of  ns  quite  certain.  We  were  unanimous  iu 
the  opinion  that  the  goose  was  too  hiijh  for  our 
eating  ;  but  how  to  dispose  of  it  f 

"I  have  itl"  said  Sharpthome,  suddenly. 
"There's  my  friend  Gravesbrook — he  says  I 
owe  him  a  goose,  and  he  shall  have  one  I"  So 
the  goose  was  sent  to  Gravesbrook. 

Gravesbrook  was  one  of  Sharpthorne's  most 
dreaded  rivals  in  the  profession.  A  cunning 
man,  and  a  shrewd ;  always  alive  to  his  own 
interest,  with  little  respect  for  that  of  others. 

Scarcely  had  the  goose  been  dispatched  when 
a  little  three  cornered  note,  addressed  to  Lucy, 
was  brought  to  light  from  the  debris  of  the  pack- 
age. It  was  strange  we  had  not  searched  for  it 
before.     The  note  ran  thus  : — 

Dear  LrcT  :  I  have  sent  yon  as  a  Christmas 
present  **  a  poose  with  golden  eggs."  You  will 
find  secreted  is  it  a  cheque  on  my  bankers  for 
£300.  which  little  sura  you  and  Ernest  m.ay 
find  useful  when  you  commence  housekeeping. 
Your  affectionate  aiant, 

ECPHEMIA  StRAIGBTLACB. 
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We  were  tliunderstruck.  If  we  had  been 
puzzled  in  trying  to  fiud  a  way  to  dispose  of 
the  treasure,  we  were  doubly  perplexed  in  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  a  means  of  getting  it 
back. 

"  That  I  should  have  sent  it  to  Gravesbrook 
of  all  other  men!"  said  Sharpthorne,  in  the 
agony  of  despair;  "he  would  be  the  last  to 
give  up  the  money." 

"Then  what  a  goose  you  were  to  send  it!" 
said  I,  trying  to  be  merry ;  but  Sharpthorne 
heeded  me  not,  doubtless  thinking  the  matter 
too  serious  to  be  laughed  at. 

"I  have  it!"  said  Sharpthorne,  suddenly 
stai-ting  from  a  reverie,  and  throwing  out  his 
arms  with  a  melo-dramatic  air;  "  I  have  it !" 
and  without  waiting  to  explain  what  he  had, 
he  seized  his  hat  and  was  gone  ;  wliile  tiie 
sound  of  his  sharp  voice  was  still  ringing  in  our 
ears. 

I  and  Lucy  sat  down  by  the  cosy  fireside,  and 
talked  about  this  little  comedy  and  its  probable 
denouement.  Then  Lucy  told  me  how  much 
she  loved  her  incomparable  Ernest :  and  how 
terribly  she  feared  that  her  hard-hearted  sire 
would  never  relent ;  and  how  she  more  than 
lialf  thought  he  would  force  her  to  accept  the 
addresses  of  that  old  fogey,  Fleecem,  "the 
horrid  old  thing,"  who  had  no  pretension  what- 
ever to  the  honor,  except  his  long  and  well- 
filled  purse.  In  this  way  an  hour  glided  by 
pleasantly. 

There  was  a  hurried  step  in  the  passage,  the 
door  flew  suddenly  open,  and  Sharpthorne  en- 
tered— hot,  excited,  and  in  tatters,  but  still 
with  a  triumphant  smile  upon  his  usukliy  calm 
face  ;  and  with — yes,  we  all  saw  it  at  a  glance — 
with  the  lost  goose  under  his  arm  ! 

We  dissected  it.  It  was  a  very  disagreeable 
operation,  now  that  I  come  to  reflect  upon 
it ;  especially  so,  as  it  was  unsuccessful ;  still 
we  set  about  the  task  cheerfully,  and  accom- 
plished it  with  the  most  minute  care.  But  the 
cheque  was  not  to  be  found. 

"He  is  a  deep  old  file,  that  Gravesbrook," 
said  Sharpthorne,  as  we  sat  at  the  supper-table 
the  same  evening  ;  "but  I  will  be  a  match  for 
liim  yet."  And  thus  consoling  himself,  Sharp- 
thorne relapsed  into  silence. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Christmas  Day,  and  we 
were  up  early.  I  and  Lucy  had  a  pleasant  walk 
before  breakfast. 

We  returned,  and  found  a  letter  had  arrived 
for  Lucy.  When  we  saw  the  handwriting,  we 
were  most  anxious  to  know  its  contents ;  and, 


supposing  the  readers  to  be  eiiually  interested, 
I  will  not  keep  them  long  in  suspense. 
The  letter  was  to  this  effect : — 

Deae  LncT :  When  I  sent  you  my  Christmas 
offering  of  a  goose,  a  fortnight  since,  1  told  you 
I  had  placed  in  it  a  cheque  lor  jtoOO.  I  intended 
doing  so,  but  on  reflection  thought  it  would  not 
be  safe,  and  have  delayed  sending  it  until  now, 
that  you  might  receive  it  on  Christmas  Day. 
Your  affectionate  aunt, 

EnpHEMiA  Stkaightlace. 

So  then  we  were  all  sold  on  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  our  excitement  had  been  about  no- 
thing. 

Sharpthorne  was  in  a  lively  temper  all  day, 
and  gave  us  a  vivid  description  of  his  visit  to 
Gravesbrook  after  he  had  left  us  BO precipitately, 
in  search  of  the  goose. 

His  first  act  was  to  procure  a  fresh  goose — the 
fattest,  the  plumpest,  and  the  tenderest  that 
was  to  be  obtained.  This  he  took  to  Graves- 
brook, apologized  for  his  blunder  in  sending 
the  other,  and  proposed  an  exchange.  To  this 
proposal  Gravesbrook  shook  his  head  suspi- 
ciously. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  first  man  of  law,  "  the 
goose  is  mine.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  give  it 
up?" 

"Because,"  said  his  confrere,  "you  are  so 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  it.  There  is  more 
in  the  goose  than  you  would  have  me  think  !" 

Each  watched  the  other  keenly.  Both  made 
a  rush  at  the  goose,  and  a  terrible  struggle 
ensued — which  ended,  as  the  reader  will'  have 
guessed,  in  Sharpthorne's  getting  the  best  of 
it. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  wealthy  Fleecem  has  made  some  un- 
lucky speculations  of  late.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  observed  that 
Sharpthorne  does  not  appear  so  anxious  that 
Lucy  should  favor  his  suit,  and  I  have  some 
authority  for  saying  that  Ernest's  star  of  good 
luck  is  in  the  ascendant. 


The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by 
his  ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  passions. 
The  time  of  the  one  is  long,  because  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it  ;  so  is  that  of  the 
other,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment 
of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thoughts  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  becaiise  the  one  is  always  wishing 
it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. 

The  good  distrust  themselves — the  perverse 
their  neighbors. 
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"  Well,  Mary,  •n-liy  don't  j-ou  tell  him  yon 
won't  stand  tbis  treatment?"  The  voice  was 
remonstrative,  almost  vehement.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  speaker  was  considerably 
stirred. 

"  There  is  no  use,  George.  I  have  left  no- 
thing undone  to  alter  this  state  of  things  :  but 
1  cannot  move  Robert  Grover;  beseems  to  de- 
light in  making  my  life  miserable."  The  voice 
was  not  passionate,  but  weary  and  plaintive. 

"He's  a  scamp!"  This  laconic  statement 
was  intensified  by  a  strong  blow  which  sent  a 
shiver  through  the  small  oval  table  by  which 
the  speaker  Siit. 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  Grover,  did  not  seem 
startled  at  the  opprobrium  which  inhered  in 
the  epithet  bestowed  upon  her  husband,  and 
yet  she  did  not  look  like  a  woman  who  was  in 
•inywise  used  to  the  hearing  or  the  speaking  of 
harsh  words,  as  she  sat  rocking  back  and  forth 
in  her  low  chair,  a  few  feet  from  her  brother, 
with  her  head  resting  against  the  back.  It 
was  a  daintily  poised  and  prettily  shaped  head, 
with  bright,  abundant  hair,  and  the  face  was  a 
pretty  one,  too,  with  soft  outlines,  and  sweet 
lips,  and  eyes  pleasant  to  look  within.  I  think 
a  searching  analysis  might  have  penetrated  to 
some  wrong  or  want  in  the  face  which  had  its 
meaning  in  something  beyond.  In  certain 
phases  of  feeling  like  the  present  there  was  a 
disquiet  and  disappointment  about  it  which  had 
its  root  in  the  character,  and  did  indicate  a  soul 
in  harmony  with  true  and  Christian  ideals  of 
life. 

"  Only  to  think,  George,  of  ray  asking  my 
husband  for  a  new  silk  dress  this  morning,  and 
I  haven't  had  one  since  last  April,  and  what  do 
you  think  he  said?" 

"  I  can't  imagine,  Mary  ;  hot  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  at  anything,  after  what  I  've  heard." 

"  Well,  he  went  oflf  into  a  towering  p.assion, 
and  declared  that  he  never  saw  a  woman  yet 
who  had  a  particle  of  reason,  or  common  sense, 
and  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  to  a  man  about 
silk  dresses  who  was  likely  to  fail  before  night, 
and  he  insisted  that  it  would  serve  the  whole 
r,-ice  right  if  we  had  to  come  down  to  linsey- 
woolsey,  and  spin  and  weave  it  ourselves,  as 
oor  grandmothers  did  before  us." 

George  Humphreys  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  laughed  outright,  a  laugh  which  was  made 


up  of  indignation  and  amusement.  Perhaps 
the  latter  triumphed  .at  this  moment.  "That  s 
just  like  a  man,"  he  said.  "Get  one  of  them 
provoked,  and  he  's  sure  to  go  on  after  this 
fashion." 

"  It  was  anything  to  me  but  a  matter  to 
laugh  at,"  subjoined  Mrs.  Grover,  in  tones 
which  plainly  showed  tliat  her  hrotiier's  mer- 
riment at  this  juncture  had  hurt  Iier. 

"Oh,  now,  don't  mind  that,  sis.  It's  out- 
rageous that  you  should  be  insulted  in  this 
fashion,  and  you  sha'n't  be  any  more." 

"No,  I  don't  intend  to,"  answered  Mary 
Grover,  firmly  and  quietly.  "  I  've  made  up  my 
mind  these  things  have  reached  too  terrible  a 
pass  for  me  to  bear  them  any  longer." 

"Well,  Mary,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now  ?"  asked  the  young  man,  with  solicitude, 
for  there  was  an  ambiguous  threat  in  his  sis- 
ter's voice. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  my  husband,  George 
Humphreys  ;  I  am  going  out  into  the  world  to 
toil  with  my  hands  for  luy  daily  bread,  rather 
than  submit  any  longer  to  his  tyrannies  and 
insults."  Her  tones  were  raised  to  a  higher 
key  now,  as  though  they  would  admit  of  nei- 
ther argiiment  nor  contradiction,  and  the  flush 
on  the  cheeks  confirmed  the  words. 

"Why,  Mary,  has  it  come  to  thisV  asked 
George  Humphreys,  shocked  beyond  further 
speech  for  the  moment. 

"Yes,  it  has,  George.  You  would  not  have 
your  own  .and  only  sister  stay  here  to  drag  out 
a  life  which  is  worse  than  de.ath."  And  a  great 
sob  swelled  the  dainty  throat  over  the  snowy 
lace  ruffling. 

"  No.  I  wouldn't,  M.ary,  darling" — his  frater- 
nal sympathies  quickening  .igain.  "Only  I 
didn't  know  but  something  farther  might  be 
done  before  you  take  such  a  step.  It 's  never 
best  to  be  rash,  you  know." 

"  I  know  it,  George  ;  but  I  have  reflected  on 
this  subject  for  a  long  time,  and  I  take  the 
step  deliberately.  "  I  wish  you  'd  never  hare 
seen  that  villain  1"  said  George  Humphreys, 
getting  up  and  pacing  to  and  fro  the  small, 
prettily-furnished  sitting-room  wliere  he  and 
his  sister  were  holding  a  conversation  on  which 
hung  all  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  her 
future. 

"  I  wish  that  I  never  had  seen  him" — and 
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here  the  sob  in  the  young  wife's  throat  burst 
in  a  gust  of  tears.  "Oh,  George,  do  you  re- 
member the  dear  old  hoy  and  girl  days,  when 
you  and  I  were  so  happy  together  in  the  old 
liome  at  Walpole,  and  how  I  used  to  sing  '  The 
Watcher,'  and  'The  Old  Sexton,'  papa's  favor- 
ite, every  night  after  supper  iu  the  parlor,  and 
how  papa  would  pull  me  on  his  knee,  after- 
ward, and  finger  my  curls,  and  you  and  I 
would  have  a  chase  round  the  old  hall  ?  Those 
were  happy  days,  George  !" 

"  Very  happy  days."  And  the  young  man's 
voice  struggled  a  little,  before  it  conquered  the 
words. 

"And  do  you  remember  farther  back  still — 
the  autumn  days  when  you  climbed  the  great 
pear  trees,  and  the  yellow  fruit  came  tumbling 
down  on  the  grass,  as  I  stood  watching  you 
with  wonder  and  envy  while  you  called  to  me 
away  up  in  the  great  boughs  ?" 

"I  remember  it  all,  Mary" — and  this  time 
the  voice  of  George  Humphreys  struggled 
harder  than  before,  and  he  paused  and  stroked 
the  bright  hair  of  his  sister.  "  Don't  cry,  dar- 
ling"— for  the  tears  came  in  great  jets,  staining 
her  cheeks. 

"And  the  times  that  you  led  me  to  school 
through  the  mulberry  fields,  and  through  the 
hickory  grove,  where  we  used  to  throw  nuts  at 
the  shy  squirrels.  0  George,  I  wish  that  I  had 
never  left  the  old  home  !  I  wish  I  was  the 
little  girl  that  papa  and  you  used  to  pet." 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  heart  of  George 
Humplireys  was  melted  within  hira,  for  it  was 
a  heart  young,  and  brave,  and  manly ;  it  w.is 
not  strange  that,  as  he  listened  to  the  sobbed- 
out  words  of  his  only  sister,  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  a  youth  of  such  fondness  and  in- 
dulgence as  that  she  pictured  would  not  be 
likely  to  discipline  her  ardent,  impulsive  nature 
for  the  inevitable  trials  of  life,  or  nourish  the 
best  possibilities  of  her  character.  He  forgot, 
•as  he  looked  on  the  fair,  tearful  face  of  his 
sister,  that  she  had  been  petulant  and  exacting, 
and  with  all  her  loving  impulses,  that  she  was 
irritable  and  unreasonable  if  ever  so  lightly 
crossed.  George  Humphreys  only  thought, 
with  burning  indignation,  of  the  man  who  had 
taken  to  wife  his  beautiful  sister,  and  broken 
her  heart  with  unkindness  and  harshness,  and 
his  whole  soul  stirred  with  fierce  anger  toward 
Ihe  husband,  and  pity  for  the  wife,  as  he  lifted 
Mary  from  the  chair,  and  seated  her  on  the 
lounge,  and,  slipping  his  arm  around  her,  said  : 
"There,  don't  shed  another  tear,  darling  ;  you 
shall  not  live  with  this  villain  any  longer. 
Come  back  to  me  ;  I  '11  t.ike  tender  care  of  you, 


as  I  did  in  the  days  before  you  were  married. 
We  '11  go  back  and  live  in  the  old  honjestead, 
and  no  human  being  shall  dare  to  find  fault 
with  you  so  long  as  you  've  got  a  brother  to 
shelter  and  defend  you." 

And  Mary  Grover  put  her  soft  arms  around 
her  brother's  neck,  and  thanked  him  through 
her  sobs.  And  it  was  settled  then  and  there  be- 
twixt the  brother  and  sister  that  Mary  should 
accompany  George  when  he  left  the  city,  as  busi- 
ness compelled  him  to  do  the  next  night.  Mrs. 
Grover  did  not  expect  her  husband  home  until 
the  late  evening  train,  and  she  and  her  brother 
would  be  several  hours  on  the  journey  before 
he  returned  to  his  home  and  learned  all  he  had 
lost.  And  a  flush  of  triumph  went  over  the 
young  wife  at  the  thought,  for  she  knew  that 
her  husband  would  he  utterly  dismayed  when 
he  came  to  understand  the  decisive  step  to 
which  his  cruelty  had  driven  her. 

"I  hate  scenes!"  exclaimed  George  Hum- 
phreys, as  he  rose  to  go,  for  the  night  was  grow- 
ing fast,  and  he  had  promised  to  meet  a  friend 
at  the  St.  Nicholas.  "So  it  is  lucky  we  shall 
avoid  one,  as  the  fellow  happens  to  be  absent. 
But  I  haven't  done  with  Robert  Grover  yet, 
and  one  day  he  shall  answer  to  me  for  his  bru- 
tality to  my  sister." 

Mary  caught  her  brother's  arm  with  a  cry  of 
terror.  The  thought  of  a  meeting  between  the 
two  men,  knowing  as  she  did  the  fiery  spirit  of 
both  when  exasperated,  filled  her  with  dread, 
and  she  fancied  herself  haunted  by  life  with  a 
fear  that  her  brother  or  her  husband  might  fall 
by  the  hand  of  the  other. 

*  "  George,"  saidthe  white  lips  of  Mary  Grover, 
"promise  me  solemnly  that  you  will  never 
seek  an  interview  with  my  husband  so  long  as 
you  live.  Promise  me  this,  or  I  can  never 
leave  his  home  for  yours." 

"  Why,  Mary,  it  is  my  duty — " 

She  checked  him,  shivering  and  shuddering. 
"  No,  George,  I  foresee  what  the  consequences 
would  be  only  too  well.  Promise  for  my  sake 
.and  my  peace,  George." 

"Well,  then,  I  promise,  for  I  want  yon  to 
be  at  rest,  Mary.  But  it 's  hard  to  shut  up  my 
mouth  in  this  way."  This  time  it  was  shut  up 
with  fond  kisses,  and  so  George  Humphreys 
went  his  way. 

It  is  useless  to  linger  on  the  causes  which 
bad  developed  such  unhappiness  ii^  the  life  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Grover.  Both  were  greatly 
in  the  wrong,  and  each  had  somewhat  to  plead 
iu  extenuation  of  his  and  her  faults.  Each  had 
had  a  spoiled  childhood,  an  indulged  youth  ; 
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earli  was  exficting,  and  uiicousciously  and  lia- 
biuially  sellidh  ;  and  ou  the  other  side  each 
was  generous,  warm-hearted,  with  most  attrac- 
tive and  lovable  qualities  of  character.  Mar- 
riage had  been  a  keen  disappointment  to  both, 
for  Robert  and  Mary  Grover  had  been  the  most 
ardent  of  lovers,  and  the  young  husband  and 
wife  were  appalled  at  the  first  disclosure  of 
human  frailties  in  the  other. 

A  little  self-sacrifice,  a  yielding  to  each  other's 
wishes  and  tastes  in  the  small  details  of  every- 
day life,  and  the  exercise  of  good  common 
sense,  might  have  remedied  all  these  things. 
I!ut,  alas !  persistent  self-sacrifice  in  little  things 
w.ns  something  to  which  neitlier  the  young 
merchant  or  his  wife  were  accustomed  ;  and 
their  jitdijment  was  blinded  because  their  hearts 
vere  wrong!  It  is  the  old  story.  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  Each  grew  soured  and 
indifferent ;  a  habit  of  incessant  fault-finding, 
of  petty  recrimination  and  retort  developed 
itself,  and  the  married  life  which  had  com- 
menced three  years  before  under  such  sweet 
auspices  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  love,  was  be- 
come to  both  sorrow  and  bitterness,  and  neither 
could  see  that  the  remedy  for  the  great  wrong 
lay  in  bis  or  her  soul. 

The  road  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
had  been  partially  blocked  up  by  the  recent 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  ride  was  a  slow  and 
tedious  one  for  all  the  travellers  on  the  train 
that  day. 

Robert  Grover  soon  exhausted  the  morning 
paper,  which  seemed  a  particularly  sterile  one, 
and  then  he  looked  out  of  the  window  awhile, 
as  the  cars  toiled  painfully  along  ;  but  he  only 
saw  the  dead  woollens  of  winter  drawn  level 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  as  he  sat  there, 
with  nothing  especial  to  fix  his  attention,  the 
words  which  he  had  spoken  to  Mary,  his  wife, 
that  morning,  came  back  to  his  memory.  They 
did  sound  rather  harsh  and  severe  now,  and  he 
winced  a  little  under  them. 

"The  truth  is,"  thongUt  the  young  merchant, 
settling  his  gr.aceful  limbs  on  the  seat,  for  the 
cars  were  not  crowded  that  morning,  "  I  s'pose 
I  did  go  a  little  too  far;  but  she  must  come  at 
me  in  just  the  wrong  time,  when  I  was  bothered 
to  death  by  that  letter,  telling  me  there  was  no 
help  for  it;  I-mnst  start  right  off  to-day  for 
Phil.idelphia,  or  Fd  lose  every  dollar  that  house 
was  owing  me,  for  it  would  be  down  before  the 
week  was  out.  I  wonder  if  there  ever  was  a 
woman,  from  Eve  downward,  who  had  the  least 
idea  of  the  bother  and  worry  of  a  m.au's  busi- 
ness, or  who  wouldn't  attack  him  at  the  very 


moment  when  he  was  head  over  heels  in  trou- 
ble, and  of  course  then  he  '3  sure  to  say  the 
very  worst  thing  he  can  !" 

And  then  the  face  of  his  wife  came  back  to 
him  as  he  had  parted  from  it,  with  its  white, 
still  look,  and  the  strange,  settled  expression 
of  the  lips,  as  though  she  had  made  some 
deadly  resolve  within  herself;  and  he  remem- 
bered how  her  gaze  had  followed  him,  steady 
and  defiant,  as  he  left  the  room.  He  had  the 
last  word,  too,  which  was  not  often  the  case. 
Robert  Grover  moved  nne.asily;  the  still,  pale 
face  troubled  him  more  than  any  flush  of  rage 
— the  silence  more  than  any  angry  recrimina- 
tion would  have  done. 

"I  suppose,"  he  mused,  "  Mary '11  sit  at 
home  to-day,  and  brood  over  wli.at  I  've  .said, 
and  think  I  'm  the  greatest  brute  in  existence  ! 
Ah,  well !  I  wonder  if  marriage  proves  the 
failure  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
that  ours  has  !  It 's  evident  enough  that  Mary 
and  I  weren't  intended  for  each  other  I  And 
yet  who  would  have  believed,  three  years  ago, 
that  it  would  have  come  to  this  !" 

And  the  young  man  sighed  heavily.  And 
then  his  thoughts  drifted  off  to  the  time  beyond 
those  three  yeiirs,  and  he  saw  Mary  Humphreys 
in  all  the  sweetness  and  grace  which  had  won 
him  to  love  her.  What  a  pretty,  charming, 
loving  creature  she  was  !  half  child,  half  wo- 
man I  How  beautiful  she  was  then!  how  he 
used  to  worship  her !  And  the  old  radiant 
days  of  their  betrothal  marched  in  shining 
array  before  his  memory,  and  smiled  ou  him, 
and  then  they  softly  vanished  away  to  make  room 
for  one  day  fairer,  standing  alone,  crowned  and 
glorious,  the  brightest  day  of  his  life.  He  saw 
Mary  as  she  was  that  day,  looking  to  him  like 
an  angel  in  the  silver  cloud  of  her  white  laces, 
with  the  dam.ask  roses  widening  on  her  soft 
cheeks,  and  the  shy  trembling  of  her  lips  I 

What  a  happy  bridegroom  he  was  !  How 
radi.ant  before  them  seemed  to  open  their  fu- 
ture I  And  with  the  sweet  face  of  his  newly- 
made  wife  standing  before  him,  the  young  mer- 
chant closed  his  eyes  and  dropped  into  a  light 
slumber,  and  the  face  followed  him.  But  now 
it  was  farther  off,  and  a  great,  reproachful  sail- 
ness  seemed  to  drift  up  into  the  dark  eyes  and 
over  the  smiling  lips.  It  was  turned  towards 
him,  but  there  seemed  an  invisible,  intangible 
barrier  betwixt  them.  Mary  seemed  slowly 
receding  from  his  gaze,  with  the  reproachful 
sorrow  in  her  face.  He  stretched  out  his  arms, 
and  called  her  in  agony  to  return  ;  but  she 
shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  the  sweet, 
sorrowful  face  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  in 
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liis  alarm  aud  anxiety  the  traveller  stirred  un- 
easily, and  awoke. 

The  white,  dazzling  level  lay  before  him,  and 
the  car  wheels  were  painfully  toiling  their  long 
way  to  Philadelphia.  But  the  vision  iu  his 
dream  haunted  the  soul  of  Rohert  Grover,  and 
iu  his  stirred  aud  softened  mood  he  saw  many 
thiugs  iu  a  new  light.  He  did  not  now  reproach 
Mary  for  her  share  of  the  sorrow  aud  bitterness 
of  their  wedded  life  ;  he  took  great  blame  to 
himself.  He  saw  how  in  many  things  he  had 
erred,  how  he  had  not  been  tender,  pitiful, 
gentle  to  her  youth  and  inexperience,  as  he 
should  have  been.  He  saw  that  many  times 
he  had  been  harsh,  authoritative,  peremptory 
with  her,  when  explanation  and  forbearance 
might  have  accomplished  all  that  he  desired.  He 
remembered  the  home  from  which  he  had  taken 
her,  the  loving  atmosphere  which  had  sur- 
rounded her,  the  doting  fondness  which  never 
saw  fault  or  blame  iu  her ;  and  as  his  roused 
conscience  brought  before  the  man  scene  after 
scene  in  which  he  had  been  unkind,  or  over- 
bearing, or  too  little  thoughtful  of  his  wife's 
happiness,  too  little  indulgent  of  her  wishes, 
the  heart  of  Robert  Grover  smote  him,  and  then 
it  yearned  toward  his  wife  as  it  had  not  yearned 
for  years,  and  he  solemnly  resolved,  with  the 
lielp  of  God,  that  his  future  should  not  be  like 
his  past,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could,  by 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  to  win  back  some- 
thing of  the  old,  lost  tenderness,  and  make 
their  married  life  somewhat  of  all  their  betrothal 
had  promised.  He  would  even  acknowledge 
the  wrong  which  he  had  done,  though  it  cost 
him  something  of  a  struggle  to  resolve  on  this, 
and  would  try  and  see  if  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  Mary  to  join  him  in  his  purpose. 

"  I  '11  find  her  one  of  the  prettiest  dresses  in 
Philadelphia,  let  it  cost  what  it  may!"  mur- 
mured Rohert  Grover  to  himself.  And  the 
wind  which  beat  at  the  window  did  not  make 
that  sudden  dampness  in  his  eyes  ! 

"  Well,  everything  's  done  now  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Grover  to  herself,  as  she  entered  her  par- 
lor, and  sat  down  in  a  crimson  velvet  chair, 
and  looked  up  the  long  vista  of  the  luxurious 
room.  And  as  she  sat  there  a  strange  feeling 
of  soberness  and  dread  came  over  her.  She 
had  been  in  a  state  of  inward  excitability,  though 
she  had  controlled  herself  well,  during  the  last 
several  hours. 

She  had  packed  her  trunks  so  quietly  that 
neither  the  cook  nor  the  chambermaid  suspected 
her  intended  departure,  and  she  had  written 
with  a  hand  which  did  not  falter,  her  last  let- 


ter to  her  husband,  explaining,  but  without 
any  passionate  reproaches,  the  causes  of  her 
departure  from  his  roof,  aud  her  conviction, 
founded  on  the  unhappy  experience  of  the  past 
three  years,  that  a  separation  was  the  only 
course  which  would  insure  the  peace  of  either, 
and  that  she  was  promoting  his  happiness  as 
much  as  her  own  in  leaving  him. 

And  now  there  was  nothing  more  for  Mrs. 
Grover  to  do,  except  to  await  the  arrival  of  her 
brother.  She  had  now  no  excitement,  no  out- 
ward activity  to  sustain  her ;  she  would  only 
sit  still,  and  look  straight  in  the  face  all  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  step  she  was 
about  to  take.  Her  gaze  wandered,  with  a 
little  touch  of  regret,  about  her  parlor,  as  she 
remembered  that  in  another  hour  she  would  be 
its  mistress  no  longer. 

Everything  there  had  a  familiar  look,  and 
she  had  taken  pride  aud  pleasure  iu  the  selec- 
tion of  every  piece  of  furniture.  Then  she 
began  to  wonder  what  her  husband's  feelings 
would  be  on  entering  the  house  and  finding  her 
absent,  and  with  what  sort  of  emotions  he 
would  read  the  letter  on  the  dressing-table 
which  would  explain  all.  Would  anger  or 
regret  predominate  in  his  heart  ?  She  was  very 
certain  that  the  possibility  of  her  taking  such 
a  step  as  the  one  she  was  resolved  on  had  never 
occurred  to  him,  although  each  had  sometimes 
threatened  to  leave  the  other  in  moments  of 
passion.  Aud  Mrs.  Grover  wondered  what 
course  her  husband  would  take  in  the  matter. 
Would  he  seek  to  win  her  back  ?  If  he  should 
come  to  her,  and  acknowledge  all  the  great 
wrong  he  had  done  to  her,  and  promise  that 
the  future  should  atone  for  the  past,  and  she 
should  find,  after  all,  that  he  really  did  love 
her,  perhaps,  she  could  not  tell,  she  might  be 
prevailed  on  to  return  to  him.  But  it  was  not 
likely  that  Robert  Grover,  with  all  his  pride, 
would  do  anything  of  that  kind.  Probably  he 
would  come  home  to  his  lonely  dinner  with  just 
as  good  an  appetite  as  ever,  and  she  did  not 
believe  that  the  absence  of  a  face  which  had 
sat  so  long  at  the  head  of  his  table  would  seri- 
ously impair  his  relish  for  his  coffee  and  his 
roast  beef.  In  a  little  while,  too,  he  would 
doubtless  forget  her ;  and  after  obtaining  a 
divorce  for  desertion,  he  would  find  some  other 
woman,  whose  charms  and  graces — But  here 
Mary  Grover  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet  and 
put  out  her  hands  as  though  she  would  avert 
some  blow.  She  could  not  understand  that 
sharp  pain  which  pierced  her  heart ;  but  her 
tJioughts  instinctively  turned  away  from  the 
path  which  they  were  pursuing. 
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Mrs.  (trover  had  deceived  herself  with  thosB 
specious  sophistries  of  the  heart  which  always 
blind  our  moral  vision.  She  really  believed 
that  she  was  doing  right  in  thus  leaving  her 
husband,  and  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  entirely  responsible  for  all  the  Forrow  and 
dis.ippointuienl  of  their  married  life,  and  that 
to  a  husband  who  had  been  all  that  her  heart 
craved  she  would  have  been  the  most  loving 
and  devoted  of  wives,  going  for  his  sake  to 
prison  or  to  death.  Still,  as  she  walked  up 
and  down  her  room,  for  she  did  not  resume  her 
seat  again,  her  memory  crept  over  the  last 
three  years,  aud  for  the  first  time  she  could 
recall  an  occasional  instance  of  passion  or  petu- 
lance on  her  part  of  which  her  conscience  would 
not  quite  acquit  her.  She  had  to  admit  before 
that  tribunal  that  she  had  not  always  been  as 
forbearing  or  as  thoughtful  as  was  possible  ;  but 
then  Robert  had  such  a  stinging,  aggravating 
way  of  talking  that  nobody  but  a  saint  or  an 
angel  could  stand  it.  And  yet  who  could  have 
believed  the  married  life  to  which  she  looked 
forward  three  years  ago  with  such  hope  and 
faith  would  have  ended  like  this  1  How  fair 
and  sweet  on  the  vines  of  the  future  blossomed 
the  d.iys  of  her  life,  beautiful  with  youth,  fra- 
grant with  tenderness  I  Alas  I  alas  !  for  the 
withered  flowers,  for  the  blasted  fruits  !  Alas  ! 
alas  I  for  al!  the  hope  aud  joy  of  Mary  Grover's 
life! 

"  Oh,  if  Robert  Grover  had  only  been  a  differ- 
ent man,  a  better  husband,  it  need  never  have 
come  to  this  !"  She  put  her  hands  up  to  her 
eyes,  for  the  tears  that  blinded  them  were 
wrung  from  her  heart,  and  she  could  not  see, 
walking  up  and  down  her  parlor.  She  dashed 
the  drops  aside  and  sat  down,  for  she  was  trem- 
bling in  every  limb.  She  had  heard  the  front 
door  open  ;  her  brother  had  come  earlier  or 
the  hours  had  gone  faster  than  she  expected. 
He  enters  the  sitting-room,  returns  in  a  mo- 
ment, crosses  the  hall ;  the  door  opens,  and 
Robert  Grover  stands  in  the  parlor  ! 

Mrs.  Grover  grew  very  white,  a  little  half- 
smothered  exclamation  broke  from  her  lips. 

"Are  you  so  surprised  to  see  me,  Mary?" 
asked  the  young  man,  as  he  approached  his 
wife.     "  What  makes  you  look  so  pale  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Robert,"  stammered  the 
agitated  woman. 

The  merchant  sat  down  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  and  looked  at  her  fair  face  with  a  new 
tenderness  in  his  eyes.  "The  truth  is,  Mary, 
I  got  troubled  about  you,  and  took  the  morning 
train  for  that  very  re.ison." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  asked  Mary  Grover, 
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lifting  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  making 
this  inquiry  more  of  herself  than  of  her  hus- 
band, for  the  woman  was  half  bewildered. 

He  could  not  suspect  half  the  ground  that 
this  question  covered  ;  but,  interpreting  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  knowledge,  ho  supposed 
that  Mary  was  astonished  at  the  unusual  ten- 
derness in  his  manner ;  and,  slipping  his  arm 
about  her  waist,  he  said:  "It  means.  Wary, 
that  I  've  been  thinking  many  wise  aud  tender 
thoughts  of  you  since  I  've  been  away,  and" — 
there  was  a  little  pause  and  a  little  struggle, 
for  it  cost  the  spirit  of  Robert  Grover  something 
to  say  it,  but  he  did — "I've  felt  that  I  was 
harsh  aud  unjust  the  morning  before  I  left.  I 
was  bothered  with  my  business,  and  didn't 
know  what  I  was  saying.  But,  Mary,  I  've 
made  a  solemn  resoluliou  that  I  will  try  to  be 
to  you  somewhat  of  all  that  I  promised  more 
than  three  years  ago.  I  mean  to  be  gentle,, 
more  tender,  forbearing  for  your  sake  ;  and  for 
mine  will  you  not  try,  my  little  wife,  to  be  better 
to  me,  more  forgetful  of  my  faults,  less  irritating 
to  my  temper,  aud  won't  this  tempt  you  a  lit- 
tle ?"  He  took  up  a  small  roll  on  one  side  of 
him,  tore  open  a  corner  of  it,  and  tossed  it  into 
Mary's  lap.  The  torn  wrapper  discoveri'd  an 
exquisite  brocade,  the  dark  green  groundwork 
scattered  with  crimson  buds. 

Mary  Grover  glanced  at  it ;  then  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  a  great  storm  of 
sobs  shook  her  soul  to  its  centre.  Robert 
Grover  was  greatly  moved ;  he  knew  those 
tears  were  not  tears  of  passion  or  pride,  but 
that  they  flowed  sweet  and  fresh  from  a  foun- 
tain which  had  long  been  sealed  in  the  heart  of 
his  wife. 

He  drew  her  to  his  heart,  he  soothed  her 
with  broken  words  and  tender  caresses,  and 
when  the  sobs  grew  loud  at  last,  he  told  of  all 
that  had  been  in  his  lieart  and  thoughts  since 
lie  left  her.  At  last  Mary  lifted  her  lips  softly 
to  his  cheek,  and  he  knew  that  the  kiss  which 
she  left  there  was  the  seal  of  a  new  and  better 
covenant  betwixt  her  and  her  husband.  Just 
then  the  front  door  opened  sharply,  rapid  feet 
hurried  through  the  hall,  aud  a  loud  voice 
summoned  Mary. 

"  Why,  that 's  your  brother  George.  I  didn't 
know  that  he  was  in  town  !"  exclaimed  Robert 
Grover. 

Before  Mary  could  answer,  her  brother  had 
opened  the  parlor  door.  No  wonder  that  he 
stood  still,  his  face  revealing  nothing  of  hio 
thoughts,  except  their  utter  amazement,  as  he 
stood  still,  looking  on  tlie  two  who  sat  there. 

Robert  Grover  rose  and  gave  his  hand  to  his 
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l>rother-in-Iaw  warmly.     ' '  George,  old  fellow, 
I  'm  glad  to  see  you.     Walk  in." 

George  responded  with  his  hand,  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  for  his  eyes 
were  fastened  on  his  sister.  "  I  haven't  hut 
ten  minutes  to  stay,  for  I  must  take  the  next 
tiaiu  north.  Mary,  I  want  to  see  you  a  mo- 
ment." 

"Oh,  I'll  leave,  George.  I  want  to  get  on 
a  dressing-gown,"  added  Rohert  Grover,  good- 
naturedly,  for  he  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
his  own  feelings  to  detect  any  peculiarity  in 
his  brother-in-law's  mauner,  and  merely  sup- 
posed that  he  had  some  private  matter  of  his 
own  to  communicate  to  his  sister. 

"Now,  Mary,  I  should  like  to  know  what  all 
this  means!"  exclaimed  George  Humphreys, 
turning  upon  his  sister  as  soon  as  the  door 
closed.  "  Are  yon  going  off  as  you  agreed  with 
me?" 

"  No,  George  ;  I  've  seen  things  in  a  different 
light." 

"  A  pretty  affair  this  is.  I  never  knew  the 
woman  yet  who  held  to  the  same  opinion 
twenty-four  hours." 

Now,  George  Humphreys  was  greatly  mis- 
taken here  ;  but  men  have  a  singular  habit  of 
attributing  to  the  whole  of  our  sex  the  faults 
which  beloug  to  the  particular  ones  with  whom 
they  occupy  intimate  relations. 

And  then  Mary  Grover  told  her  astonished, 
half  skeptical  brother  of  much  which  had  trans- 
pired in  her  interview  with  her  husband,  and, 
taking  part  of  the  blame  to  herself,  affirmed 
her  determination  to  be  a  better  woman  and 
wife  in  the  future. 

"It  looks  odd  enough  all  round,"  was  the 
young  man's  comment  on  her  conclusion.  "  In 
short,  it 's  beyond  my  depth  ;  but  if  you  're 
satisfied,  I  s'pose  I  ought  to  be.  Anyhow,  it's 
time  for  me  to  be  off,  and  it  seems  that  I  must 
go  witliout  your  company." 

"  Dear  George" — and  Mary  put  her  soft  arms 
about  her  brother's  neck,  and  kissed  him. 
"You  will  say  good-by  to  Robert  first." 

The  kiss  was  warmly  returned,  and  the  re- 
quest complied  with.  The  two  young  men 
parted  cordially,  although  George  Humphreys 
did  mutter  to  himself  as  he  brushed  down  the 
steps:  "I  wonder  if  that's  always  the  way 
with  married  folks,  quarrel  and  make  up  after 
this  fashion  !  When  Ellen— bless  her  heart ! — 
belongs  to  me,  we  '11  have  a  different  life,  I  '11 
warrant." 

Mary  Grover  hurried  up  stairs,  with  a  fear  at 
her  heart  that  her  husband  might  have  disco- 
vered the  letter-on  the  table.     But  she  found 


it  lying  there  still  unopened,  and  with  a  little 
cry  of  joy  she  grasped  it,  and  the  next  moment 
it  flashed  a  red  torch  upon  her  eyes  and  dropped 
its  glowing  flakes  among  the  red  coals  in  the 
grate. 

Tliat  night  Mary  Grover  resolved  that  she 
would  not  be  outdone  in  generous  confession 
and  acknowledgment  by  her  husband  ;  and  so, 
sitting  down  on  an  ottoman  at  his  feet,  and 
leaning  her  cheek  in  the  old,  caressing  way  on 
his  knee,  she  told  him  of  the  purpose  to  leave 
him  which  had  taken  possession  of  her,  and 
whose  consummation  was  only  prevented  by 
his  return.  She  did  not  stop  here  ;  she  acknow- 
ledged, with  tears  of  shame  and  sorrow,  her 
own  share  in  all  the  wrong  of  the  past,  and  her 
resolve  to  be  in  future  the  loyal  and  the  loving 
wife  which  her  marriage  vows  implied. 

And  Robert  Grover  drew  his  young  wife  to 
his  heart,  and  the  fond  kiss  on  her  lips  was  the 
seal  of  his  forgiveness.  And  kneeling  down  for 
the  first  time  together,  they  prayed  for  help 
and  strength  to  enter  on  their  new  life  with 
hearts  taught  by  the  past,  and  that  each  might 
learn  the  habit  and  the  joy  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  the  other,  and  they  rose  up  together 
better  man  and  woman.  And  a  new  life  grew 
afterward,  not  without  many  struggles  and 
prayers,  not  without  much  weakness,  and  temp- 
tation, and  failure,  as  all  human  growth  and 
good  must ;  but  the  true  purpose  was  never 
lost  sight  of,  the  wrong  was  always  acknow- 
ledged and  repented  of,  and  the  blossoms, 
strung  like  thick  pearls  on  the  vines,  promise 
sweet  and  fragrant  clusters  for  the  coming  years 
of  the  life  of  Mary  and  Robert  Grover. 


The  Women  of  a  Nation. — We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  women  give  to  every  nation 
a  moral  temperament,  which  shows  itself  in  its 
politics.  A  hundred  times  we  have  seen  weak 
men  show  real  public  virtue,  because  they  had 
by  their  sides  women  who  supported  them,  not 
by  advice  as  to  particulars,  but  by  fortifying 
their  feelings  of  duty,  and  by  directing  their  am- 
bition. More  frequently,  we  must  confess,  we 
have  observed  the  domestic  influence  gradually 
transforming  a  man,  naturally  generous,  noble 
and  unselfish,  into  a  cowardly,  eommon-place, 
place-hunting  self-seeker,  thinking  of  public 
business  only  as  a  means  of  making  himself 
comfortable — and  this  simply  by  contact  with  a 
well-conducted  woman,  a  faithful  wife,  an  ex- 
cellent mother,  but  from  whose  mind  the  grand 
notion  of  public  duty  was  entirely  absorbed. 


POETRY. 
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THK  ANDALUSIAN'S  LOVE, 


Mt  g«ntl«  love,  thongh  girlhood's  peach-like  bloom, 
PerehftDce,  is  passiDg  from  thy  cheek  away  ; 

Aad  thoagh  the  radiance  that  en-t  did  illame 
That  eye  be  tempered  with  a  milder  ray, 
And  thoagh  no  more  youth's  airy  risioas  play 

Around  the  heart  and  Hatter  through  the  brain. 
Still  thoa  art  worthy  of  the  poet  s  lay  : 

Still  shall  my  $:pirit  breathe  the  lover's  strain, 

And,  if  approved  by  thee,  not  breathed  perhaps  In  vain. 

E'en  as  the  painter's  or  the  sculptor's  eye 
Dwells  on  some  matchless  vision,  which  combines 

All  that  they  deem  of  beauty,  ere  they  try, 
By  inspiration's  art,  to  catch  the  lines 
To  deck  earth's  highest  and  her  holieat  shrines: 

So  did  I  oft  my  boyhood's  heart  beguile 
With  one  fair  image — and  the  glowing  mines 

Of  art  woald  have  been  freely  given,  the  while. 

To  bid  that  being  live  to  glad  me  with  her  smile. 

Bat  when  in  maiden  loveliness  yoa  came, 

Giving  reality  to  all  the  fair 
And  graceful  charms  that,  blest  with  woman's  name. 

Had  seemed  too  rich  for  earthly  forms  to  wear. 

Yet  stood  beside  me  in  the  twilight  here : 
Then  came  the  agony  to  artists  known. 

The  dread  that  visions  so  surpassing  rare. 
May  fade  away  and  ne'er  become  their  own, 
Aud  leave  their  hearts  to  mourn  all  desolate  and  lone. 

Thon  art  the  guiding  star  whose  living  beam 

Flashed  o'er  youth's  troubled  thoaghts  and  vague 
desires ; 
Something  of  thee  'twas  bleat  with  every  dream 

That  fed  ambition's  fierce  but  smothered  fires: 

The  geutle  fancies  poesy  inspires — 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  manhood's  early  dawn. 

That  lend  their  witchery  to  youthful  lyres, 
Tone  of  thy  guileless  fascinations  born. 
And  threw  their  spells  around  the  foact  whence  they 
were  drawn. 

If  in  my  youthful  breast  one  thongbt  arose, 
That  had  a  trace  of  heaven,  it  caught  its  hue 

From  the  instinctive  virtue  that  o'erfiows 
Each  word  and  act  of  thine— and  if  I  threw 
Aside  those  base  desires  that  sometimes  drew 

My  spirits  down  to  earth's  unhallowed  bowers, 
Twas  when  I  met,  or  heard,  or  thought  of  you. 

Or  read  beside  yon  in  those  evening  hours. 

Beneath  the  boughs  that  branched  wide  o'er  your  island 
flowers. 

Thou  canst  remember  ;  canst  thou  e'er  forget. 

While  life  remains,  that  pleasant  summer  night 
When  from  the  thousand  stars,  in  azure  set. 

Streamed  forth  a  flood  of  soft,  subduing  light? 

And  o^er  our  heads  in  heaven's  topmost  height. 
The  moon  sailed  proudly  like  a  very  queen. 

Claiming  all  earthly  worship  a;;  her  right. 
And  hallowing  by  her  power  the  peaceful  scene 
Spread  out  beneath  her  smile  so  tranqail  and  serene. 

Then  as  yon  wandered,  trembling,  by  my  side. 
Gushed  forth  the  treasured  tenderness  of  years  ; 

And  your  young  ear  drank  fu  the  impetuous  tide 
Of  early  passion — boyhood's  hopes  and  fears. 
Affirmed  with  all  the  energy  of  tears : 


And  then  love  wove  around  our  hearts  a  chain. 
Which  every  passing  moment  more  endeiirs, 
Miugliog  our  souls  as  streams  that  seek  the  plain, 
Through  wastes  and  flowers  to  pass  but  ne'er  to  part 
again. 

Tears  have  gone  by  since  then,  and  I  have  seen 

Thy  budding  virtues  blossom  and  expand  ; 
Still,  side  by  side,  amidst  life's  cares  we  've  been. 

And  o'er  its  verdant  spots  roved  hand  in  hand  ; 

And  I  have  marked  that  easy  self  commaud. 
That  every  thought  and  movement  still  pervades: 

The  generous  nature  and  the  liberal  hand — 
The  glance  that  gladdens  me,  but  ne'er  npbraids. 
And  the  confiding  sonl  whose  faith  faints  not  nor  fades. 

Like  to  the  young  bard's  harp,  whose  magic  tones 
Delight  yet  startle,  when  he  strikes  the  strings. 

And  stirs  the  sonl  with  rapture  all  its  own. 
As  an  unpractised  hand  he  o'er  it  flings. 
Thy  heart  was  once  to  me.     Bat  now  its  springs 

Of  deepest  feeling  I  have  known  so  long, 
Its  treasured  stores  of  rich  and  holy  things, 

Its  sweetest  chords  round  which  soft  accents  throng. 

That  liJ'e  becomes  to  me  one  all-inspiring  song. 

Nor  tbink,  my  love,  that  time  can  ever  steal 

Its  sweetness  from  me.    Tears  may  wander  by. 
And  in  their  course  the  fiery  blood  congeal 

And  dim  the  lustre  of  that  hazel  aye. 

But  even  then,  with  proud  idolatry, 
On  that  pale  cheek  and  wasted  form  I  '11  gaze 

And  wander  backward  to  those  scenes  where  I 
Bent  o'er  them  first  in  youth's  primeval  days. 
While  memory  all  her  hoarded  thought  displays. 

The  lovely  beach  on  which  we  often  roved. 

And  watched  the  moonbeams  dancing  on  the  s^a— 

The  ancient  trees,  whose  grateful  shade  we  loved, 
The  grassy  mound  where  I  have  sat  by  thee, 
The  simple  strains  you  warbled  wild  and  free, 

The  tales  I  loved  to  read  and  yon  to  bear. 
With  every  glance  of  thine  so  linked  thall  be, 

That  every  passing  day  and  circling  year 

Shall  to  my  faithful  heart  my  early  love  endear. 

I'll  paint  you  as  you  bloomed  in  that  sweet  hour 

When  friendly  faces  beam'd  on  every  side, 
And  drooping  like  a  pensive,  lovely  flower, 

'Fore  God  and  man  I  claimed  yon  as  my  bride  ; 

Or  as  you  now,  with  all  a  mother's  pride. 
Fold  to  your  beating  breast  our  darling  child  ; 

And  thus,  thongh  years  beneath  our  steps  may  glide, 
In  fancy  still  by  mem'ry's  power  beguiled, 
I  *11  whisper,  thus  she  looked,  and  thus  in  youth  slie 
smiled ! 


True  taste  is  an  excellent  economist.  She 
confines  her  clioice  to  few  objects,  and  delights 
in  producing  great  effects  by  small  means  ; 
while  false  taste  is  forever  sighing  after  the 
new  and  rare,  and  reminds  us,  in  her  works,  of 
the  scholar  of  Apelles,  who,  not  being  able  to 
paint  his  Helen  beautiful,  determined  to  make 
her  fine. 

In  the  morning  ask  thyself  what  thou  hast 
to  do,  and  in  the  evening  ask  thyself  what  thou 
hast  done. 


ABIJAH  BEANPOLE,   STOEEKEEPER. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP    *'MIS3   SLIMMEN8.'* 


I  'd  fit  clear  of  the  widow,  only  to  get  out  of 
tlie  frying-pan  into  the  Are  ;  for  I  'II  pnt  it  to 
an_vbody  who  's  ever  been  in  that  fix  if  it  isn't 
wnss  to  be  dead  iu  love  with  somebody  that 
don't  care  a  fig  for  you,  than  to  have  somebody 
dead  iu  love  with  you  that  you  don't  care  a  fig 
for. 

It  was  Saturday  night  that  I  came  so  near 
putting  myself  out  as  well  as  the  gas  ;  the  next 
forenoon  I  went  to  church  with  my  landlady, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Mister  Jones  advised  me 
to  take  a  walk  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue  and 
see  the  city  chaps  doing  it  up  brown  a-showing 
themselves  off  before  them  plate-glass  windows, 
with  the  girls  behind  the  curtains  admirin  'em. 
It  was  a  good  idea,  and  I  consented.  "  I  '11  be 
your  cicerone,"  said  he.  "Sissy  who?"  I 
asked,  not  makin'  out  what  he  said.  "Your 
chaperon,  Mr.  Beanpole,"  he  replied.  "What 
chap  along  ?"  I  asked,  again,  a  little  puzzled. 
"  I  '11  go  with  you  and  show  you  the  street  and 
thopeople."  "  Obliged  to  you,"  says  I;  "come 
along,  my  friend  ;  you  'd  better  calculate  I  '11 
see  what 's  to  be  seen  without  any  help,  after 
we  get  there,  but  I  '11  be  tickled  with  your 
company. "  So  we  started  out,  and  after  walking 
a  pretty  smart  ways  we  come  into  the  Avenue. 

Jemi-ma  I  did  you  ever  see  a  string  of  gan- 
ders walking  along  beside  a  mill-pond  and 
tnrnin'  their  heads  to  see  their  own  beautiful 
necks  in  the  water  ?  Wall,  they  just  reminded 
me  of  that,  only  these  geese  was  a  looking  to 
see  if  they  was  looked  at.  I  begun  to  wliistle  ; 
I  'd  whistled  a  hull  verse  of  Yankee  Doodle 
before  I  remembered  it  was  Sunday,  when  I 
shut  off  sudden  ;  but  as  my  feelings  overpow- 
ered me  I  was  obliged  to  give  vent  to  'em,  or 
burst,  so  I  changed  the  tune  to  Old  Hundred, 
and  kept  up  a  soft  kind  of  whistle  that  acted  as 
a  safety-valve  to  my  excited  emotions. 

"'Low,  my  lute,  breathe  low,'"  remarked 
Mister  Jones.  "  Now  if  you  could  find  a  good 
piece  of  pine  and  go  to  whittlin',  you  'd  be  all 
right :  you  'd  astonish  the  natives  almost  as 
much  as  they  astonish  you.  Whistlin'  and 
whittlin'  are  favorite  amusements  in  the  coun- 
try, are  they  not,  Mr.  Beanpole  ?" 

"  Wall,  yes,"  said  I ;   "  air 's  plenty  and  tim- 
ber 's  cheap ;  and  then  there  's  somethin'  ex- 
citin'    about   swappin'  jack-knives.     You  see 
we  hav'n't  any  billiard-saloons  to  do  our  genteel 
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gamblin'  in,  nor  no  nice  place  to  walk  tip  and 
down  like  a  flock  of  peacocks  a-spreading  onr 
fine  feathers  for  the  wimmen-folks  to  admire, 
so  we  do  rayiher  depend  on  them  two  for  greasing 
the  wheels  of  time." 

He  hemmed  as  if  there  was  somethin'  in  his 
throat ;  he  'd  been  out  ruther  late  the  night 
before,  for  which  I  oughter  be  thankful,  as  it 
was  the  means  of  saving  me  to  Kitty  and  further 
usefulness  in  the  spear  of  my  ambition  as  store- 
keeper. Just  then  a  couple  of  young  fellows, 
got  up  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  passed 
by,  arm  in  arm  ;  they  bowed  and  smiled  very 
deep — they  were  my  acquaintances  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  who  took  me  to  the  Opera. 

"Do  you  know  them?"  asked  Mr.  Jones, 
rather  surprised. 

"  Partikler  friends  of  mine,"  says  I,  care- 
lessly. 

He  said  somethin'  else,  but  what  it  was  I  've 
no  more  idea,  nor  never  had,  than  the  man  in 
the  moon  ;  I  had  stopped  stun  still  and  was 
starin'  into  a  window.  One  of  the  hired  girls 
had  just  opened  the  inside  shutter,  and  a  young 
lady  had  stepped  up  and  looked  out  a  minit ; 
it  was  only  a  minit,  for  I  expect  my  stoppin' 
made  her  back  out  again  ;  but  that  minit  was 
sufficient  to  change  the  current  of  Bijah  Bean- 
pole's feelings  as  slick  as  if  they  'd  been 
dammed  by  a  tree  fallin'  into  'em — kersouse  I 
I  'd  always  had  the  name  of  being  too  suscep- 
tible, which  was  one  of  the  things  Kitty  threw 
in  my  face  whenever  she  and  I  quarrelled  ; 
though  goodness  knows  I  was  in  right  down 
sober  earnest  when  I  made  love  to  her  ;  and  if 
anybody  had  said  I  'd  ever  been  led  away  by 
any  other  woman's  pretty  face  I  'd  a  fit  him  till 
he  took  it  back.  But  then  I  hadn't  seen  the 
lovely  apparition  which  beamed  upon  me  be- 
tween them  expensive  lace-curtains  like  a — 
like  a  chanticleer  through  the  gauzy  stuff  they 
put  over  it  in  summer  to  protect  it  from  flies. 

I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap.  Kitty  couldn't 
any  more  hold  a  candle  to  her  than  a  hollyhock 
could  to  a  rose.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
her  looks,  or  her  clothes,  or  her  motions,  or  th« 
whole  "  tivo  tongs  sample,"  as  Mister  Jones 
called  it  in  French,  which  did  up  the  job  so 
completely — it  matters  not— it  was  done  I  I 
had  seen  her,  and  there  I  stood  as  if  I  'd  stepped 
on  shumaker's  wax  and  stuck. 


ABIJAH    BEANPOLE,   s'tOREKEEPEB. 
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'•What's  the  matter?"  sjys  Mister  Jones. 
"Did  you  see  her  f"  says  I.  "See  who?" 
"  In  that  window — that — that  being  !"  "I  saw 
a  very  pretty  young  lady,"  says  he,  "and  the 
best  of  it  is,  I  know  her."  "  Do  you  V  I  cried, 
catchiu'  hold  of  his  hand  and  wringiu'  it  till  lie 
nigh  about  hollered  ;  "  I  'd  give  pretty  much 
ail  I  'm  worth  to  be  introduced  to  her."  "  Oh, 
that 's  a  different  matter,  Mr.  Beanpole  ;  I  don't 
know  her  myself  very  well,  and  I  wouldn't 
presume  to  introduce  strangers.  When  her 
father  was  a  dentist  down  on  our  street  he  used 
to  fix  my  teeth  for  me  ;  hut  since  he  's  gone 
into  the  wholesale  gold  leaf  and  plate,  etc., 
business,  and  moved  on  to  the  Avenue,  I 
hav'n't  kept  up  the  acquaiut.ance  very  strict. 
However,  she  hasn't  quite  cut  her  old  friends ; 
I  've  a  card  in  my  pocket  this  moment  inviting 
me  to  a  regular  crush  there  next  Tuesday  eve- 
ning." 

"  It  would  be  the  makin'  of  me  to  home,  to 
go  to  a  real  Fifth  Avenue  party,  and  see  how 
they  do  things  up.  I  should  be  a  lion  all  the 
rest  of  my  life,"  said  I,  despondingly. 

"  A  lyin'  all  the  rest  of  your  life  !  I  shouldn't 
wonder  I  you  've  a  nack  of  telling  big  stories," 
laughed  Mister  Jones,  pushin'  me  along,  for 
folks  was  beginning  to  stare  at  us. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

"  Nuthin,"  said  he. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  I. 

"I'll  tell  yon  what  I'll  do,  Beanpole,"  he 
began,  after  we  'd  passed  on  a  little  ways  ; 
"  I  'd  really  like  to  gratify  your  curiosity  if  it 
lay  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  '11  call  on  the  lady 
this  evening,  tell  her  all  about  you — that  you 
are  the  tallest  Beanpole  in  your  vicinity,  good 
family,  the  real  limas,  you  know,  and  all  that ; 
perhaps  she  '11  give  me  permission  to  bring  you 
along  to  the  party." 

"  You  '11  lay  me  under  an  obligation  as  big 
as  a  load  of  hay,"  replied  I,  so  eager,  that  he 
laughed  again,  and  said  he  shonldn't  care  to 
do  that,  as  I  might  be  smothered  by  the  size 
and  weight  of  my  gratitude. 

So  we  went  on  up  the  street,  lookin'  at  the 
long  rows  of  brown-stun  buildings,  where  the 
people  that  get  rich  quick  in  Kew  York  city 
begin  their  experience  in  high  life.  Jones  told 
me  the  names  and  former  business  of  a  good 
many  of  'em  ;  but  I  was  so  t.T.ken  np  with  the 
thought  of  the  beautiful  being  I  had  seen,  and 
wondering  if  I  should  actually  get  an  invitation 
to  her  party,  that  I  hadn't  eyes  or  ears  that 
amounted  to  much.  We  continued  on  till  we 
come  to  a  beautiful  green  hill,  with  flowers  all 
around  it,  and  over  the  sides,  and  shut  in  by  a 
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stxin  wall.  I  knew  Nature  never  manufactured 
that  hill,  as  her  doiu's  are  commonly  of  the 
irregular  kind,  and  this  was  squared  off  like  a 
floor.  I  stopped  to  look  at  it,  when  Mister 
Jones  told  me  it  wasn't  a  hill,  it  was  a  big  tub 
full  of  water.  After  a  while  I  found  out  he 
meant  it  was  the  Croton  Reservoir.  I  wanted 
to  go  up  and  take  a  peek  inside,  but  they  don't 
allow  visitors  on  Sunday.  All  to  once  he  asked 
me  if  I  'd  been  to  Central  Park  ;  I  hadn't  been, 
and  I  wanted  to  go  ;  so  he  said  we  was  so  far 
np  town,  and  had  just  about  time  to  make  the 
trip  'fore  dark,  he  'd  go  along ;  so  we  struck 
down  a  street  till  we  come  to  a  car,  which  was 
just  as  j.immed  as  the  people  could  stand  with- 
out being  squeezed  to  death.  I  thought  of  my 
best  suit,  and  was  dreadful  uneasy  about  my 
hat ;  but,  as  Jones  said,  "I  must  see  the  most 
wonderful  and  magnificent  combination  of  Na- 
ture and  Art  on  this  continent, "  I  mus  'n't  mind 
my  hat.  When  we  got  there  he  asked  me  if 
I'd  have  a,  carriage.  "What '11  the  shot 
be?"  I  inquired.  "  A  dollar  for  the  rounds." 
"Whew!"  said  I,  "that 's  rather  steep  jest  for 
a  little  ride.  I  don't  mind  walking,  if  you 
don't.  I  need  exercise."  "Wall,"  said  he, 
"I  think  we  took  some  exercise  going  from 
Bleeker  to  Croton  Reservoir.  Jump  in,  Mr. 
Beanpole  ;  seeln'  I  've  took  yon  out,  I  '11  do 
the  polite."  We  got  into  a  real  handsome  car- 
riage, with  two  horses,  and  a  driver  stuck  up 
in  a  high  seat,  and  started  around  the  Park. 
I  felt  as  proud  as  a  hen  with  her  first  chickens, 
to  be  riding  'round  in  that  style  with  my  new 
suit  on,  and  an  easy,  nice  chap  like  Mister 
Jones  for  company.  It  was  an  epigram  in  my 
life.  But  as  to  they  're  great  Park  they  talk 
so  much  about,  I  was  disappointed.  We 
shonldn't  think  no  great  punkins  of  it  out 
around  Beanville.  We  've  got  lots  bigger  trees, 
and  more  of  'em,  and  a  mill  pond  that  beats 
their  lake  all  holler;  and  as  for  their  Hamburg 
swans,  I  didn't  see  as  they  looked  much  differ- 
ent from  Beanville  geese.  "  If  it  was  a  little 
later  in  the  season  things  would  look  better — 
the  grass  isn't  fairly  up  yet,"  said  Mister  Jones. 
I  told  him  I  could  see  plenty  of  grass  to  home, 
it  wouldn't  be  any  treat  to  me  ;  and  he  said 
"he  presumed  not;  but  something  downright 
green  was  a  great  treat  to  city  folks,  whether 
it  was  grass,  pease,  or" —  "  Beans,"  I  put  in, 
"or  Beanpoles,  which  is  connected  with  'em. 
Just  so,  sir." 

There  was  one  thing  about  the  Park  I  ad- 
mired, which  was  the  bridges ;  every  place 
where  there  was  the  least  excuse,  if  it  wasn't 
any  more  than  a  holler  spot,  they  had  an  ele- 
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gant  bridge  ;  though  even  in  this  they  had  to 
flat  out  in  places ;  I  saw  several  small  ones  de- 
signed for  foot  passengers,  made  out  of  rough 
saplings  and  sticks  with  the  bark  on — real  cheap 
affairs  like  that  hum-made  concern  over  the 
brook  onto  our  own  farm.  "I  think  them 
bridges  decidedly  cheap  ;  we  've  got  as  good  to 
home,"  said  I.  "Wall,  yes,  they  are  rather 
rustic,"  says  he,  "  but  they  '11  do  for  variety." 

I  was  more  took  up  with  the  people  than  the 
Park.  There  was  hundreds  of  folks  walking 
about,  and  a  good  many  driving.  I  was  told 
that  I  shouldn't  see  so  many  fashionable  car- 
riages as  if  it  liad  been  week-day ;  but  I  'd  see 
some  of  the  fast  horses  and  men.  And  I  did. 
I  never  see  such  driving  and  such  teems — 
waggons  that  seemed  made  of  spider-webs  for 
wheels,  and  horses  that  made  a  fellar's  blood 
tingle  to  look  at.  It  took  the  starch  out  of  me 
about  my  two  thousand  dollars  capital  consider- 
able, when  Jones  would  say  so  coolly,  "There 
goes  an  eight  thousand  dollar  turn-out !  Look 
at  that  bay  horse.  Beanpole,  his  owner  gave 
lifty-five  hundred  for  him,  and  was  glad  to  get 
him  for  that."  If  pa  could  see  the  way  they 
threw  away  money  in  this  city  he  'd  think  the 
day  of  judgment  wasn't  very  fur  off.  And  if 
ma  could  see  the  women  !  silk  dresses  on  every 
afternoon,  and  fixins  to  match ;  a-spending 
their  time  running  round  to  the  stores  and 
overhaulin'  drygoods,  she  'd  be  dreadfully 
troubled  in  her  mind.  I  wasn't  troubled  with 
them  kind  of  reflections  at  that  time,  how- 
somever  ;  I  was  as  much  took  up  with  every- 
thing I  saw  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-one 
would  be  likely  to  be  ;  in  fact,  I  was  jest  about 
that  roinit  altogether  the  biggest  fool  that  could 
have  been  found,  if  the  police  had  searched  the 
city. 

When  we  got  back  in  the  vicinity  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  Mr.  Jones  got  out  of  the  cars  and  left 
me  to  go  home  alone,  as  he  was  going  to  call 
upon  Miss  Goldplate  to  see  what  could  be  done 
for  my  case.  I  found  my  way  to  my  boarding- 
house  and  walked  my  room  till  he  come  back  ; 
I  didn't  anymore  think  of  Kitty  then,  as  if  it 
wasn't  sparking-time  Sunday  evening,  and  I 
hadn't  written  her  that  letter  the  night  before. 
Pretty  soon  Mister  Jones  came  in  and  up  to  my 
room. 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Bean- 
pole, upon  an  invitation  to  accompany  me  next 
Tuesday  evening.  Miss  GoIdpLate  says  she  'U 
be  delighted  to  see  you  ;  she  's  sure  you  must 
be  very  amusing  and  instructive,  and  as  I 
assured  her  you  belonged  to  the  cream  of  the 
best  country  milk,  she  isn't  afraid  to  let  you 


in,  for  the  first  and  only  occasion,  to  the  magic 
circle  of  the  F.  A's." 

I  needn't  dwell  on  my  feelings  the  nest  two 
days  ;  I  eat  so  little  my  kind-hearted  landlady 
wanted  to  know  if  I  was  homesick.  "It's 
quite  another  kind  of  sick,"  answered  Jones, 
while  I  blushed  and  dropped  my  fork,  "it's 
love-sick.  He  's  smitten  with  one  of  our  belles 
on  the  Avenue.  I  'm  going  to  take  him  to  her 
house  to-night,  when,  if  the  flame  should  prove 
mutual,  our  friend's  prospects  will  be  more 
brilliant  even  than  when  the  widow  offered  him 
her  hand  and  fortune." 

Everybody  tittered,  and  I  knocked  over  a 
glass  of  water,  trying  to  look  unconcerned. 
S'posing  the  "flame  should  prove  mutual," 
whose  business  was  it?  Girls  had  fell  in 
love  with  wuss  lookin'  and  actin'  fellers  than 
me  ;  my  morals  were  good,  my  eyes  were  blue, 
I  'd  a  sweet  voice  for  singin',  my  family  was 
respectable,  I  'd  a  handsome  nose,  and  white 
teeth. 

Wall,  I  came  down  to  tea  all  ready  to  start 
for  the  party,  as  it  was  six  o'clock  when  we 
had  supper,  and  I  s'posed  seven  would  be  about 
the  right  thing.  I  noticed  Jones  hadn't  dressed 
yet.  After  snpper  he  said  he  was  going  down 
town  to  the  hair-dresser's,  and  to  attend  to 
some  matters,  but  he  'd  be  back  by  nine  o'clock, 
when  he  'd  come  up  to  my  room  and  see  if  I 
was  all  right.  So  there  I  sot  till  I  was  tired 
and  sleepy  enough  to  go  to  bed,  and  getting  as 
fidgety  as  corn  in  a  hot  hopper,  with  thinking 
for  three  hours  about  being  introduced  to  that 
lovely  being.  Jones  came  in  at  last,  looking 
very  neat  and  quiet ;  he  made  me  get  up  and 
turn  round  and  round,  while  he  put  on  a  full 
head  of  gas  to  criticize  me  by. 

"Those  boots  will  be  in  your  way,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  he.  "  You  must  look  out  for  the 
trains  of  the  ladies  ;  it  puts  the  darlings  out  of 
temper  to  put  your  feet  through  their  beautiful 
robes.  White  Marseilles  vest  I  Shocking !  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  to  get  a  lilac  silk  waist- 
coat, and  gloves  to  match.  Where 's  your 
gloves  ?  White  silk  !  that  '11  never  do.  We  '11 
stop  at  a  shop  I  know  on  our  way,  and  get  a 
pair  of  laylock  kids." 

"  Better  get  white,  and  then  they'll  do  for 
my  wedding  too." 

"  Now,  how  about  your  handkerchief?  Let 's 
'tend  to  that,  Beanpole."  I  pulled  it  out  of 
my  coat-tail  behind,  and  showed  it  to  him  ;  I 
thought  for  a  short  time  that  he  was  going  to 
faint.  But  he  didn't.  After  he  came  to  a  little 
he  said  :  "Leave  your  bandanner  to  home,  my 
friend.     I  '11  lend   vou  a  handkerchief."     He 
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went  intoliis  own  room,  and  brought  me  a  linen 
lawn  tliini^  about  as  large  as  a  lady's.  Then 
he  be^an  to  sniff,  and  ask  me  what  smelt  so 
confounded  strong.  I  told  him  I  didn't  smell 
nothing  ba>l ;  I  'd  been  eating  wiuter-green  es- 
sence to  sweeten  my  breath. 

We  got  in  a  'bus,  and  rode  most  to  the  place, 
then  we  got  out  and  walked  to  the  house.  My 
heart  beat  sort  of  unstiddy  when  I  saw  the 
women  getting  out  of  their  carriages,  and  such 
fine  gentlemen  helping  'em  ont,  and  so  much 
gaslight ;  but  as  I  're  said,  I  'm  not  natnrally 
backw.<irds,  so  I  picked  np  all  my  courage,  and 
got  my  pleasantest  smile  on  my  face  while 
Jones  was  ringing  the  bell.  The  door  swung 
open  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  bell-knob,  and 
a  very  good-lookiug  gentleman,  all  dressed  up, 
with  white  gloves  on,  stood  there  bowing.  I 
s'posed  of  course  'twas  the  head  of  the  family, 
so  I  shook  him  by  the  hand  very  friendly, 
thinking  'twas  curious  he  should  be  embar- 
rassed instid  of  me.  "First  door  to  the  left, 
up  stairs,"  was  all  he  said,  and  we  passed  along 
up  to  a  dressing-room,  where  a  hull  lot  of 
fellers  were  admiring  themselves  in  the  glasses, 
putting  on  their  gloves,  teching  up  their  whis- 
kers, etc." 

"  Was  that  her  father  ?"  I  whispered  to  my 
friend,  anxious  to  be  making  out  the  family  I 
was  so  interested  in. 

"Not  exactly,"  said  he,  his  face  red  with 
laughing  with  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth. 
"  You  '11  get  along  first-rate,  only  don't  shake 
hands  with  the  waiter  next  time.  Are  you 
ready  to  go  down  ?" 

"  So  far  as  I  know,"  said  I,  getting  very  warm 
and  nervous. 

What  happened  during  the  next  three  minutes 
I  can't  say.  I  never  came  to  myself  till  Miss 
Goldplate's  smile  fell  on  me  like  sunshine  on  a 
milk-pan  set  out  to  scald,  and  I  found  myself 
trying  to  bow  like  Jones. 

"I'm  pretty  well,  I  thank  you.  How  are 
you?"  I  said,  without  the  least  idea  of  what 
she  'd  been  saying  ;  and  as  for  her  father,  who 
was  standing  beside  of  her,  he  pretended  not  to 
see  my  hand  when  I  held  it  out,  and  was  very  stiff 
indeed.  I  made  up  my  mind  he  'd  eat  a  pound 
of  starch  that  afternoon.  I  stepped  on  six  la- 
dies' dresses  and  two  fat  gentlemen's  toes  while 
Jones  was  getting  me  to  a  safe  place.  The 
rooms  were  chuck  full,  and  the  women  took  up 
so  much  space  the  only  way  a  man  had  any 
chance  at  all  was  to  wriggle  and  twist  about  as 
oily  and  slippery  as  an  eel.  I  guess  Jones  was 
gettin'  tired  of  his  joke  of  takin'  his  elephant 
to  see  the  lions,  for  he  'd  no  sooner  got  me  a 


standin'-up  place  in  a  comer  than  he  made  off 
and  left  me,  and  I  saw  him  playing  smash 
amongst  some  mighty  pretty  girls.  I  didn't 
care.  I  was  standing  where  I  conld  see  the 
crowd  first-rate,  and  keep  a  constant  view  of 
the  lovely  being  who  had  made  me  false  to 
Kitty.  Her  hair  was  as  soft  and  smooth  as 
black  satin,  her  skin  looked  as  if  the  sun  or 
wind  had  never  teched  it  (Kitty  always  freckled 
a  Icctle  in  the  spring  of  the  year),  her  neck  and 
arras  were  like  a  baby's,  and  her  little  hands 
looked  as  if  playing  the  piano  was  too  hard 
work  for  'em.  She  wore  a  pink  silk  frock, 
with  another  one  over,  made  of  some  kind  of 
thin  stuff.  She  received  all  them  stylish  peo- 
ple so  quiet  and  easy  as  if  it  didn't  fluster  her 
the  least  bit  in  the  world,  bowing  as  graceful 
as  a  lily  on  a  windy  day,  and  spe.aking  as  soft 
as  a  bird  in  a  rose-bush.  Ton  wouldn't  wonder 
'Bijah  Beanpole  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
heart,  if  you  'd  a-been  actinainted  with  her. 
By  and  by,  when  the  company  had  got  done 
streaming  in,  she  came  across  and  spoke  to  me 
a  hull  lot  of  pleasant  things,  till  I  felt  quite  to 
home.  Of  course  I  got  deader  and  deader  in 
love  every  word  she  said.  Pretty  soon  I  heard 
music  that  made  my  toes  tingle,  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  didn't  want  to  go  in  the  dancin'-saloon. 
She  took  my  arm — that  little  hand  actually 
rested  on  my  coat  sleeve  ! — and  we  went  into 
another  big  room  that  run  across  the  foot  of 
the  hall,  where  the  gayest  part  of  the  crowd 
was,  and  there  she  introduced  me  to  a  black- 
eyed,  sassy  little  minx,  as  pretty  and  pert  as 
she  could  be.  Of  course  I  wanted  to  ask  her  to 
dance,  but  I  didn't  know  a  step  of  the  danged 
figure  they  was  dancing,  nor  a  note  of  the  music. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  Mr.  Beanpole,  don't  yon 
dance  ?"  she  said,  when  the  first  set  was  over 
and  still  I  didn't  ask  her. 

"  I  reckon  I  do,  miss,  when  I  know  what 's 
np.  It 's  my  favorite  amusement.  But  I  don't 
know  your  new  city  fandangoes." 

"  What  conld  you  dance  ?"  she  asked,  with 
a  sparkling  smile.  "  Maybe  we  could  get  up  a 
country  dance" — and  the  little  flirt  went  off  to 
the  fiddlers,  and  asked  'em  something,  and 
come  back  laughing,  and  said  next  time  we  d 
have  a  chance. 

Sure  enough  !  They  played  "  Moneymusk, " 
she  and  I  took  our  places  to  the  head,  a  few 
other  couples,  smiling  and  whispering,  took 
theirs,  and  we  begun.  If  there  's  anything  I 
can  do  and  do  well,  besides  singin'  in  choir,  it 's 
to  dance  "  Moneymusk  ;"  and  I  meant  to  show 
them  city  chaps  we  country  fellers  conld  do 
something.    I  pat  in  my  tallest  licks,  'specially 
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in  balancing  to  my  pardner  and  down  the  mid- 
dle. We  had  the  hull  party  to  look  at  us  be- 
foie  we  got  through.  My  pardner  did  first-rate, 
though  not  quite  so  spirited  as  Kitty  would 
have  been  ;  and  I  don't  believe  Jones  or  any  of 
his  tribe  ever  made  a  gracefuller  bow  than  I 
did  when  the  music  stopped  and  I  led  her  to 
a  seat.  When  Jones  saw  how  much  credit 
I  'd  done  myself,  he  came  round  again,  and 
took  me  down  stairs  to  supper. 

"You  astonished  the  F.  A. 's, "  said  he,  in  a 
whisper. 

"I  calkilated  to,"  said  I,  with  considerable 
pride. 

Wall,  the  supper  was  some,  the  chayna  and 
the  silver  most  put  my  eyes  oat,  and  the  eat- 
ables— wall,  I  thought  the  St.  Nicholas  couldn't 
be  bet,  but  this  was  better.  I  guess  some  of 
the  dishes  was  fried  hummin'-birds  and  stewed 
roses.  There  was  plenty  of  solid  fare  too ;  and 
as  I  had  got  hungry  doing  up  "Moneymusk," 
I  tore  my  attention  away  from  the  waiters,  and 
the  table,  and  the  handsome  women  long  enough 
to  dispose  of  a  plateful  of  some  kind  of  chicken 
fixiu',  and  a  dozen  pickled  oysters,  and  a  few 
biscuits,  which  I  could  do  without  being  em- 
barrassed, for  I  was  crowded  into  a  tight  place 
where  nobody  noticed  me,  where  I  had  a  good 
chance  to  help  myself.  Mister  Jones  kept  clus 
by.  Pretty  soon  he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't 
have  somethin'  to  drink.  I  told  him  I  'd  take 
a  cup  of  coffee,  but  I  was  a  teetotaler,  and 
never  touched  any  kind  of  intoxicating  beve- 
rage. "Pshaw!"  says  he,  "don't  you  drink 
cider?"  Now,  I  did  take  cider  sometimes  to 
home  ;  pa  thinks  it 's  healthy,  and  always  al- 
lows its  use ;  and  as  I  was  dreadful  thirsty,  I 
said  I  tcmild  tliank  him  for  a  little  of  that  liquid 
to  wash  down  them  oysters  and  ham.  He 
brought  me  himself  a  large  tumbler  full  of  cider. 
It  was  extra  nice,  and  I  drunk  it  all.  "  Take 
another,"  says  he  ;  "it  won't  hurt  you  a  par- 
ticle to  drink  a  pitoherful  of  that  mild  cider. 
Don't  be  bashful;  there  's  plenty  of  it."  Wall, 
I  took  another ;  I  was  warm,  and  dreadful  dry. 
I  guess  I  drank  nigh  onto  a  quart  before  we 
went  out  of  tlie  dinin'-roora.  I  'd  often  done  it 
to  home,  and  didn't  think  anything  in  par- 
tic'lar  about  it.  I  hadn't  much  more  'n  got 
back  in  the  parlor  before  the  gaslights  in  the 
chanticleer  begun  to  dance  ruther  funny,  and 
the  people  all  seemed  to  be  gifting  ruther  dizzy 
and  confused.  I  felt  like  settin'  down,  being 
a  little  dizzy  myself.  Miss  Goldplate  was 
standin'  a  little  ways  from  the  sofa  where  I  wag, 
and  I  got  a-looking  at  her,  and  wondering 
what  made  her  act  so.     All  of  a  sudden  she  'd 


go  way  up  to  the  ceiling ;  then  she  'd  dodge 
this  way,  and  then  t'other,  in  the  most  curious 
manner.  All  at  oncost  she  began  to  bow  to  me 
and  then  to  fall  over.  I  sprang  up  and  caught 
her  in  my  arms  ;  but  something  in  the  floor 
tripped  me,  and  we  both  came  down  together. 
She  was  on  her  feet  in  half  a  second ;  but  I 
couldn't  git  up  for  some  time  ;  somebody  had 
to  help  me. 

"  I  don't  wonder  yon  fell,  Miss  Goldplate,"  I 
said;  "it's  the  d.anged  floor,  I'm  sure.  It 
threw  me,  too.  It 's  pitchiu'  about  like  a  ship 
in  a  storm.     What 's  the  matter  with  it  1" 

"  The  matter  is  with  you  ;  you  're  a  little  out 
of  your  head.  Here,  Brown,  help  this  gen- 
tleman up  stairs."  Mr.  Goldplate,  trying  to 
look  as  haughty  as  a  king,  but  bobbing  around 
like  anything,  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  helped 
me  out  of  the  room. 

I  believe  me  and  Jones  had  a  stupid  ride 
home ;  but  I  don't  remember  the  partic'lars. 
I  waked  up  late  the  next  mornin',  with  the 
headache  severely.  I  was  very  much  troubled 
in  my  mind.  Pretty  soon  my  friend  knocked 
and  came  in. 

"  What 's  wrong  ?"  said  I,  setting  up  in  bed, 
and  rubbing  my  head. 

"Wall,"  said  he,  "I  s'pose  the  fact  is  that 
cider  you  drank  was  champagne,  and  not  being 
used  to  it,  it  upsot  you." 

When  it  crawled  through  my  hair  all  that  I 
must  have  done  to  make  myself  ridiculous,  and 
that  I  was  ruined  forever  in  the  estimation  of 
that  beautiful  bein',  I  give  a  groan  of  despair. 
But  the  next  minit  I  was  mad  as  a  hop-toad  ; 
my  sorrow  turned  to  wrath ;  I  jumped  otit  of 
bed,  and  if  Mr.  Jones  didn't  get  a  thrashin' 
that  prevented  his  ever  playin'  any  more  tricks 
on  greenhorns,  I  'U  lose  my  guess.  I  was  about 
twice  his  size,  and  wa'n't  troubled  jest  then  with 
tight  clothes,  and  I  give  him  what  he  deserved. 
He  hollered  for  help  so  's  all  the  women  folks 
gathered  about  the  door.  I  licked  him  till  he 
begged  my  pardon  and  said  we  was  even,  and 
then  I  quit. 

I  wasn't  sorry  to  receive  notice  that  very 
day  to  appear  in  court  and  testify  against  the 
chap  with  the  diamond  ring.  His  lawyer  tried 
to  pester  me  into  m.ildng  a  fool  of  myself;  but 
I  got  the  laugh  on  him,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  his  client  would  probably 
receive  his  reward  for  a  long  series  of  such  kind 
services  as  he  'd  been  doing  me  and  others  free 
gratis  for  nothin' ! 

If  ever  there  was  a  homesick  chap  glad  to 
pack  his  trunk  and  bid  the  little  village  of  New 
York  good-by,  it  was  me.     My  goods  was  all 
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on  their  way,  ami  I  'd  notbin'  to  do  but  go 
home  and  receive  'em.  I  got  biick  safe,  jnst 
about  teatime  one  evenin',  and  pa  iind  ma 
cried  for  joy.  They  'd  seen  about  my  losing 
my  money  in  the  papers,  but  hadn't  seen  about 
my  getting  it  back,  nor  received  my  letter  tell- 
ing them  about  it.  Pa  was  tryin'  to  borrow 
money  to  go  to  York  to  see  what  li.ad  h.appeued 
to  me.  There  was  a  load  off  their  minds  when 
they  heard  the  truth.  They  said  the  whole 
neighborhood  w.as  excited  about  it,  and  had 
been  to  see  them  about  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  I  set  ont  to  surprise 
Kitty.  Ma  said  she  'd  been  very  ranch  cast 
down  ;  so  to  comfort  her  still  more  I  took  along 
the  presents  I  'd  bought  her ;  and  a  good  lot  of 
them  there  was — a  breastpin,  a  gold  pencil, 
two  dresses,  enough  ribbon  to  trim  a  bonnet, 
a  pound  of  candy,  and  several  trifles.  I  wore 
my  York  hat  and  suit  of  clothes,  jest  to  show  'em 
to  her.  My  heart  came  up  in  my  month  when 
I  saw  the  well-known  candle  shiuin'  out  of  the 
sittin'-room  winder.  I  'd  forgot  all  about  Miss 
Goldplate  ;  my  mind  was  sot  on  stealin'  unbe- 
known into  Kitty's  presence.  I  'd  dreamed  it 
all  over  ;  how  I  'd  stop  her  scream  of  surprise 
by  smotherin'  those  poutin'  lips  with  kisses. 
I  went  softly  up  the  walk,  onto  the  steps,  and 
opened  the  door,  and  went  in.  There  sot  Miss 
Kitty  Caraway  on  the  settee,  and  by  her  side 
sot  Reuben  Loomis,  with  his  arm  about  her 
waist!  When  she  saw  'twas  me  she  jumped, 
and  looked  kind  of  scart. 

"You  needn't  look  so  mad,"  said  Reub, 
oooUy.  "  Kitty 's  thought  better  of  it,  and  con- 
cluded to  take  me." 

"0  'Bijah,"  stammered  Kitty.  "I  heard 
you  lost  all  your  money,  and  I  knew  of  course 
you  couldn't  keep  store  or  afford  to  get  married. 
So  I— I—" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "exactly;  it's  all 
right ;"  and  I  turned  round,  with  my  bundle  of 
presents  under  my  arm,  and  marched  back  to 
mother's. 

I  took  pains  she  should  hear  of  what  was  in 
that  bundle.  I  expect  she  cried  her  eyes  ont 
wlien  she  found  I  could  "  afford  to  keep  store," 
but  I  never  give  her  a  chance  to  change  her 
mind  again.  I  've  pot  my  sign  up,  and  my 
store  a-going  now  ;  business  promises  fair,  and 
when  I  git  time  to  pay  a  little  'tention  to  the 
girls,  I  reckon  I  sha'n't  have  no  trouble  in 
findiu'  one  th.at  's  willing  to  take  a  parduership 
with  'Bijah  Beanpole. 


MixD  unemployed  is  mind  unenjoyed. 


ONLY  ONCE  AND  NEVER  ONCE. 


"Oki.t  once,"  the  tempter  Mid, 

With  smiling  lip  ; 
Tempted  thus  the  young  man  took 

The  fatal  sip. 
And  time  passed  on,  hist,  gently  tread, 
Death  guards  this  night  the  drunkard's  bed. 

"  Only  once,"  the  tempter  said, 

With  winning  voice ; 
Seizing  the  box  the  young  man  threw 

The  rattling'  dice. 
And  time  passed  on  ;  what  can  earth  have 
Sloro  sad  than  his — a  gambler's  grave? 

"Never  once,"  the  yonng  man  said, 

And  rising  np, 
Wavering  not,  he  pushed  aside 

The  sparkling  cup. 
And  time  passed  on  ;  no  nobler  fame 
Has  earth  than  his — an  honored  name. 

"Never  once,"  the  youth  exclaimed. 

And  turned  away ; 
Others  filled  his  place  and  joined 

The  exciting  play. 
And  time  passed  on  ;  how  lived  that  boy? 
A  father's  pride,  a  mother's  joy. 


SONNETS. 

BT    KRU  NA. 

"  A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

TnE  latest  touch — the  chisel's  farewell  stroke, 

And  then,  half  filled  with  doubt,  half  flushed  with  joy, 
Danneker  stood.     What  is  there  to  annoy  ? 

"  The  finished  Christ  1"     "  'Tis  perfect,"  quickly  broke 

From  lips  of  connoisseurs,  whose  praises  woke 
No  answering  response — weak  to  destroy 
Perplexing  thoughts  that  hastened  to  employ 

The  keen-eyed  sculptor — not  a  word  he  spoke — 

Scanning  in  silence,  o'er  the  doubt  he  smiled, 
Still  questioning  why  hOt  soul  was  not  content. 

One  day  into  his  study  came  a  child — 
The  artist  to  his  prattle  kindly  lent 

A  willing  ear,  and  his  own  care  beguiled 
As  before  many  a  statue  both  were  bent. 

II. 

"  What  thinkesl  thon  atthts  /'*  Danneker  said, 
As  to  the  Christ  the  little  boy  he  led  ; 

"  Oh,  it  is  noble !     Is  it  not  a  king  ? 

'Tis  very  grand  !"    The  words  had  touched  a  spring 
Within  the  sculptor's  breast — once  more  he  caught 

Ilia  chisel,  and  for  months  bis  soul  was  bent 
To  the  strange  task — nor  hopelessly  he  wrought. 

Again  he  brought  the  boy — sweet  gladness  blent 
With  childish  reverence,  as  he  bowed  the  knee — 
"  The  Saviour  kind !     Oh  yeJt,  'tia  lie,  His  Bel ^' 

Danneker's  seal  was  full — his  work  was  done. 
Let  us  look  up,  guileless  as  that  pure  child. 

And  by  the  answering  look  of  love  be  woa 
To  bow  like  him  before  the  Undeflled. 
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Vert  dark  skins  and  very  dark  hair  need 
contrasting  colors.  Look  at  Catlin's  pictures 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  you  find 
the  red  women  using  many  white  and  blue  or- 
naments, whether  of  paint  or  shell,  berry  or 
feather  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  result  is  to  produce 
a  redder  tinge  of  copper.  And,  having  no 
alternative,  she  has  submitted  to  a  natural 
law.  You  cannot,  by  any  accessories  of  color, 
tone  down  or  neutralize  the  red  skin  ;  and  she, 
therefore,  judiciously  selects  colors  that  add 
vivacity  to  it,  by  making  it  incline  towards 
orange. 

Were  I  Miss  Quashee's  modiste,  or  dressmaker 
in  ordinary  to  some  East  Indian  olive-skinned 
Begum,  I  should  restrict  her  to  four  colors — 
yellow,  orange,  red,  and  white — whether  for 
tlie  entire  dress  or  the  ornaments  only.  The 
white  should  be  of  muslin  or  silk,  with  a  dull 
surface ;  not  of  satin,  which  reflects  too  much 
white  light.  The  dark  diamond  should  be 
shrouded  in  a  mist,  as  it  were,  of  color.  The 
yellow  would  be  the  best,  if  her  complexion 
was  a  jet  black,  or  had  an  olive  tinge ;  the 
orange,  if  there  was  a  bluish  bloom  about  it ; 
and  yellow,  when  the  black  seems  inclining 
towards  the  violet.  We  do  not  often  see  these 
tones  in  this  country,  but  I  am  informed — on 
the  authority  of  a  lady  who  lived  many  years 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast — that 
there  is  as  great  a  variety  of  complexion  among 
the  black  women  of  Africa  as  among  the  white 
women  of  Great  Britain.  At  first  sight  they  all 
appeared  to  he  r  as  if  colored  wi  th  "  Day  and  Mar- 
tin's best ;"  but  as  she  saw  more  of  them,  even 
in  her  own  household,  she  began  to  distinguish 
between  black  and  black,  so  that  out  of  a  dozen 
black  girls  there  would  rarely  be  two  quite 
alike  in  complexion. 

The  general  rules  of  color  that  apply  to  dress 
(for  such  only  can  I  pretend  to  give)  apply  also 
to  the  furnishing  of  a  house.  The  paper,  the 
curtains,  the  carpet,  the  sofa,  and  the  table- 
cover,  etc.,  should  not  "fight,"  but  either  har- 
monize or  contrast ;  and  I  must  confess  I  am 
puzzled  as  to  whicli  is  the  best  rule  to  follow. 
Perhaps  in  boudoir  and  bedroom,  and  generally 
in  small  rooms,  harmony  should  be  the  rule ; 
in  drawing  and  dining-room,  and  generally  in 
large  rooms,  contrast.  There  must  be  no  con- 
trast, of  course,  in  a  library  or  picture-gallery. 
Bright  colors  best  become  a  northern  aspect ; 
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paler  colors  all  the  rooms  which  receive  much 
sunlight.  A  warm  tone  should  pervade  a  win- 
ter room,  where  the  hearth  is  always  glowing. 

Our  furniture-woods,  usually  of  dark  colors, 
as  mahogany,  rosewood,  etc.,  are  best  set  off 
by  green,  whether  of  wool,  silk,  or  leather.  If 
dark  brown  wood,  like  ebony  or  Irish  oak,  be 
employed,  then  brilliant  colors,  as  scarlet,  form 
the  contrast.  It  may  also  be  used  sparingly 
with  dark  stuiTs,  with  intense  browns,  and  even 
with  red,  blue,  green,  violet,  and  green  gray, 
but  the  effect  is  fi'equently  dull,  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  light.  The  pale  or  yellow  woods 
that  are  coming  more  and  more  into  fashion, 
particularly  for  pianos,  are  often  contrasted 
with  blue  or  violet  stuffs  ;  but  a  light  stuff  of  a 
similar  color  is  preferable.  Every  eye  is  capable 
of  judging  the  beautiful  harmony  between  crim- 
son and  mahogany,  but  the  analogy  is  made 
still  more  striking  ifa  narrow  beading  of  yellow, 
or  even  of  yellow  nails,  marks  the  line  where 
the  wood  and  the  stuff  meet.  But  let  our  choice 
be  what  it  may,  our  care  must  be  not  to  con- 
trast mahogany  with  brilliant  colors  that  take 
away  its  red,  for  then  the  wood  will  become  as 
dull  as  oak  or  walnut. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  picture-frames.  Oil 
pictures  require  gilt  frames,  unless  the  picture 
has  much  yellow  in  it,  when  the  contrast 
"kills"  the  painting.  Ebony,  or  oak,  or  black 
walnut,  must  never  be  used  if  there  is  much 
brown  in  the  picture.  Gilt  frames  are  too  bright 
for  the  ordinary  run  of  water-colors,  unless  a 
strip  of  white,  more  or  less  wide,  intervenes 
between  the  painting  and  the  frame.  Water- 
colors  sometimes  look  well  in  close  gilt  frames, 
provided  they  be  little  more  than  a  plain  fillet, 
and  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  drawing  be  dark, 
with  much  brown.  Lithographs  and  engravings 
require  the  same  treatment  as  water-colors. 
The  simple  rule,  then,  is,  that  the  frame  should 
"bring  up"  the  picture,  and  not  "kill"  it  by 
its  higher  brilliancy.  A  wall,  of  paint  or  paper, 
in  olive  gray,  or  pearl  gray,  is  the  best  possible, 
as  its  mass  in  some  degree  neutralizes  the  gilt 
frame,  and  so  tends  to  set  off  the  pictures.  In 
very  large  pictures  a  gilt  frame  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity ;  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
cabinet  pictures  that  the  gold  is  too  bright. 
The  best  way  of  showing  a  picture  is  one  that 
is  impracticable  in  ordinary  rooms  and  galleries. 
It  should  be  surrounded  by  neutral  hangings. 
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be  lighted  by  its  own  peculiar  light — not  by  that 
iu  which  the  spectator  stauds — and  be  seen 
through  au  opening,  as  iu  a  diorama.  Then 
the  work  of  the  painter's  brush  becomes  almost 
as  animated  as  Nature  itself. 

Curtains,  wall-papers,  and  carpets  would  re- 
quire a  chapter  by  themselves,  but  their  pre  rail- 
iug  color  depends  primarily  upon  the  purpose 
and  aspect  of  the  room.  No  one  would  think 
of  furnishing  alike  a  bedroom,  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  breakfast-room,  library,  and  bou- 
doir. In  the  dining-room,  which  is  seldom 
seen  except  by  artificial  light,  dark,  rich,  warm 
colors  for  curtains  and  wall  may  be  employed — 
not  too  warm,  for  high  reds  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  room  feel  hot  and  oppressive.  We 
want  colors  that  shall  reflect  the  light  of  day, 
and  not  absorb  it ;  besides  which,  red  (and  we 
may  add,  violet)  is  damaging  to  the  complexion. 
Putting  aside  their  liability  to  soil,  the  best 
hangings  (including,  of  course,  both  wall  paper 
aud  window  curtains)  are  of  yellow,  light  green, 
and  light  blue.  Yellow  does  not  agree  well 
with  gilding,  aud,  therefore,  gilt  frames  must 
l>e  tabooed  ;  but  it  goes  well  with  the  mahogany 
furniture,  and  is  very  lively.  But  the  yellow 
must  not  verge  upon  orange,  for  it  then  becomes 
too  intense,  and  is  apt  to  fatigue  the  eye.  Light 
green,  which  is  so  much  in  vogue,  suits  both 
pale  and  rosy  skins,  and  combines  with  our 
mahogany  furniture  and  gilt  frames.  Light 
blue  is  certainly  trying  to  fair  complexions  on 
a  bright  day,  but  it  combines  well  with  gilding 
and  mahogany,  as  also  with  the  light  woods 
used  in  ornamental  furniture.  In  this  last  re- 
spect it  is  superior  to  green. 

But  simple  colors  are  rarely  used,  and,  there- 
fore, in  our  selection  of  hangings,  we  should 
prefer  those  which  have  designs  of  a  light  tone 
(any  kind  of  gray)  upon  a  white  ground,  or 
white  upon  gray — the  pattern  surface  being 
equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  ground.  Small 
patterns  never  do  in  a  large  room,  either  in 
hangings  or  carpets.  We  don't  want  violent 
tones  or  contrasts  iu  our  hangings.  Having 
them  constantly  before  us,  they  fatigue  the  eye, 
aud  destroy  its  capability  for  color.  If  we  must 
have  brilliant  and  varied  colors,  the  patterns 
should  be  large,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
pictures,  and  be  visible  distinctly  iu  all  their 
parts.  We  cannot  hang  pictures  upon  them — 
that  would  be  as  false  heraldry  as  gold  upon 
gold. 

Borders  follow  the  general  rules,  and  if  the 
hangings  are  of  simple  colors,  these  should  be 
of  the  complementary  colors,  if  we  seek  con- 
trast.    Thus,  if  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  cur- 


tains and  paper  be  yellow,  then  violet  and  blue 
are  suitable,  if  not  too  intense.  Chintzes  re- 
quire an  analogous  border. 

As  the  furniture  is  more  expensive  than  the 
hangings,  these  should  be  selected  with  re- 
ference to  the  former,  and  not  vice  versd ;  and 
hence  we  get  a  rule  for  our  borders,  which 
should  generally  be  of  the  same  hue  as  that  of 
the  sofa  or  chair  covering.  Suppose  the  furni- 
ture to  be  of  some  light  wood,  then  the  wall 
should  be  blue  ;  but  blue  hangings  need  a  bor- 
der whose  prevailing  tone  is  yellow  ;  yellow, 
then,  should  be  the  color  of  the  chair-covers, 
but  not  of  so  high  a  tone  as  to  dull  the  wood. 
Should  the  tone  be  higher,  we  must  lower  it,  if 
we  w-int  to  set  off  the  wood,  by  bordering  the 
stuff  with  a  beading  of  the  same  color  as  the 
wall. 

In  bedrooms  we  should  aim  at  what  will  re- 
pose the  eye  ;  therefore  the  ground  color  of  the 
window  and  bed-curtains,  when  they  are  not 
white,  and  of  the  chairs,  should  be  alike,  their 
borders  or  fringes  harmouizing  with  the  color 
or  the  wall.  Bedroom  wall-p.iper  should  be  of 
the  simplest  pattern  and  always  of  some  subdued 
or  neutral  tint.  All  strong  contrasts,  all  vio- 
lent colors  are  enemies  to  repose.  White,  pale 
blue,  yellow,  or  green — or  light  grays  (pearl  or 
French  gray)  or  else  chintzes — should  prevail ; 
and  the  effect  is  best  when,  both  for  the  sum- 
mer as  well  as  for  the  winter  hangings,  and 
chair-covers,  etc.,  but  one  material  is  used. 

The  choice  of  a  carpet  depends  upon  many 
things — the  size  of  a  room,  its  uses,  etc.  A 
large  pattern,  with  plenty  of  color,  for  a  large 
room  ;  the  reverse  for  a  small  room  ;  light  co- 
lors, with  sra.all  pattern,  for  a  bedroom  ;  dull 
color  for  a  library.  A  pattern  upon  a  single 
color  is  generally  the  s.ifest.  A  mixture  of 
green  and  black  sets  off  most  furniture.  If  this 
is  too  dull,  relieve  or  vary  it  with  red,  scarlet, 
or  orange,  always  remembering  that  large  sur- 
faces of  these  colors  take  off  from  the  bright- 
ness of  the  mahogany.  I  have  seen  a  deep  blue 
carpet,  with  yellow  stars,  prodnce  a  grand  effect 
in  rooms  where  there  is  much  gilding  upon  the 
furniture  and  panelling  ;  but  the  s.ime  pattern, 
transferred  to  a  room  with  plain  mahogany  fur- 
niture, made  the  wood  appear  dull  and  ugly. 

The  arrangement  of  flower-beds  in  a  garden 
is  comparatively  a  simple  matter,  because  we 
can  always  introduce  masses  or  lines  of  green 
of  different  tones  to  neutralize  any  strong  con- 
trast, or  "  bring  up"  any  too  close  analogy.  In 
the  front  of  most  of  our  suburban  private  houses 
there  is  usually  a  single  round  or  square  bed. 
One  row  or  circle  of  blue,  a  second  of  yellow 
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(as  tlie  calceolaria),  and  a  third  of  red  dwarf 
geraniums,  is  the  best  and  prettiest  of  arrange- 
ments, which  may  be  varied  by  the  use  of 
dwarf  variegated  geraniums,  etc.,  where  the 
white  leiif  is  an  advantageous  foil  to  the  blue 
and  the  red.  lu  the  centre  there  should  be  some 
tliick,  leafy  evergreen.  Flowers  which  are  pretty 
when  seen  alone  are  not  always  so  when  seen 
in  juxtaposition.  In  boxes  for  windows  or  bal- 
conies, or  in  a  conservatory  where  the  masses 
of  bloom  are  large,  colors  mutually  comple- 
mentary form  an  harmonious  contrast,  as 
orange  or  yellow  with  blue,  and  yellow  with 
violet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  beau- 
tiful harmony,  agreeable  both  to  sight  and 
scent,  of  the  purple  stock  and  mignonette,  so 
common  in  window  boxes. 

White  flowers  accord  better  with  any  kind  of 
red  than  with  yellow  and  with  violet ;  deep 
blue  and  deep  red  assort  well,  as  do  likewise 
orange  and  violet.  Pink  should  never  go  near 
crimson  or  scarlet,  red  with  orange,  or  violet 
with  blue,  because  they  are  too  near  in  scale. 
It  is  a  common  mistake  that  the  green  of  the 
leaves  harmonizes  any  discordance  in  the  colors 
of  the  blossoms.  Such  is  not,  however,  the 
case,  unless  the  green  is  enough  to  insulate  the 


rival  colors  completely.  The  arrangement  of 
shrubs — in  fact,  the  principles  of  landscape 
gardening — are  too  important  to  be  discussed 
at  the  close  of  a  paper  like  this. 

Much  of  the  discord  we  observe  in  dress  and 
household  decorations  is  owing  to  an  innate 
defect  in  the  organs  of  sight,  known  as  color- 
blindness. Persons  who  sufl'er  under  this  de- 
fect are  either  insensible  to  the  diil'erent  shades 
of  the  same  color,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  will  actu- 
ally match  black  with  scarlet.  This  disease  is 
analogous  to  the  defective  ear  in  music.  Some 
people  can  never  sing  in  tune,  or  tell  when  the 
voice  and  the  instrument  are  in  harmony  or 
not. 

One  hint,  in  conclusion,  may  be  useful  to 
ladies  when  they  go  shopping.  After  they 
have  been  looking  at  silks  or  other  fabrics 
which  run  upon  one  color,  the  eye  gets  fatigued, 
and  cannot  appreciate  the  various  shades  set 
before  it.  The  best  way  to  restore  the  "tone" 
of  the  eye  is  to  allow  it  to  rest  for  some  time 
on  green  or  gray,  when  it  will  be  so  much  re- 
freshed that  the  colors,  which  a  few  minutes 
before  appeared  dull,  now  brighten  up,  and  are 
seen  in  their  proper  tint. 
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"  Thank  God,  I  can  at  least  find  Rest  here, 
if  not  Forgetfulness!" 

Bridging  the  chasm  of  the  past  eighteen 
months  with  the  span  of  Memory,  I  recall  the 
soft  May  twilight  when  these  words  dropped — 
wearily,  so  wearily  1 — from  my  lips  ;  and,  sit- 
ting here,  in  the  full  sunshine  of  a  perfected 
happiness,  I  will  record  the  life  that  followed 
their  utterance. 

Mentally  ill,  and  with  but  feeble  physical 
energy,  I  had  not  found  the  soft  gray  gloom  of 
the  May  twilight  half  so  gloomy  as  my  own 
thoughts  as  I  was  set  down  by  the  coach  that 
had  brought  me  over  from  the  nearest  railway 
station  to  Pinefields.  Sick  of  the  toiling  brain- 
life  I  had  left  behind  me — eager  to  escape  that 
life  and  all  its  associations — I  liad  come,  like  a 
bruised  and  weary  dove,  from  the  bustling  city 
to  the  green  country  for  its  blessed  balm  and 
quiet. 

The  two  tall,  dark  poplars,  standing  sentinel 
before  the  farm-house  door — the  great  horse- 
chestnut  tossing  up  its  cone-like  buff  blossoms 
— the  purple  lilacs,  with  their  narcotic  odor — 


the  delicate  aroma  of  a  cluster  of  white  daffies 
blooming  close  by  the  door-step — and  the  hill 
in  the  rear  of  the  farm  buildings,  crowned  with 
dark  firs  and  pines,  that  stood  like  cowled 
monks  keeping  solemn  guard — all  appealed  to 
vay  festhetic  nature,  as  I  took  in  a  brief  glimpse 
in  that  moment  of  alighting  ;  and  when  kind, 
motherly  Mrs.  Marsh  met  me  at  the  door,  with 
a  smile  of  welcome  on  her  genial  face,  I  seemed 
at  once  to  feel  at  home,  though  I  had  never 
stood  in  Pinefields  before. 

"  Step  right  into  the  west  room,  while  I  call 
the  hired  man  to  help  the  driver  with  your 
trunks.  Miss  Foster!"  was  her  first  greeting 
after  she  had  given  me  a  cordial  shake  of  her 
warm  hand  ;  and,  giving  me  a  little  push  to- 
ward an  open  door  on  the  right  of  the  low- 
walled,  broad  entry,  my  kind  boarding-mistress 
disappeared  for  a  moment.  In  that  moment 
sinking  weariedly  on  the  soft,  chintz-covered 
sofa,  though  the  room  was  dim  with  the  twi- 
light shadows,  I  took  in  its  furnishing — old- 
fashioned,  heavy,  mahogany  chairs  and  tables  ; 
a  kright  striped  carpet  ;   one  or  two   ample 
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riuliioned  rocking-chnirs  ;  and  a  great  pitcher 
crowded  with  lilac  blooms  on  the  high,  wide 
mantel,  standing  between  a  pair  of  bright  and 
massive  silver  candlesticks,  and  steeping  the 
atmosphere  with  a  heavy  odor  which  I  hailed 
as  an  omen  of  soothing  peace. 

"Thank  <iod,  I  can  at  least  find  Tlfst  here,  if 
not  Foryrlfiiliirss !"  1  said,  iiivoluntarilv. 

"Bless  me.  Miss  Foster,  I  forgot  Nephew 
Ellis  w.-is  in  here,  and  didn't  introdnce  you — 
hnt  there,  I  guess  I  was  mistaken,  after  .all  I" 
and  Mrs.  Marsh  looked  into  the  dim  corners  of 
the  room  she  entered  hastily — "  He  must  have 
gone  out !"  and  she  seemed  a  little  relieved  to 
find  herself  not  guilty  of  a  breach  of  politeness 
— and,  certainly,  not  half  so  much  so  as  myself, 
to  kuow  that  my  ejaculation  had  not  been 
overheard.  "But  you  must  be  tired  enough 
with  your  long  ride,  and  would  like  to  go  up 
to  your  room  and  get  the  dust  off.  Husband 
thought  j'ou  wouldn't  be  here,  maybe,  till  the 
ne.xt  train  ;  but  I  thought  you  'd  come  in  this, 
and  so  we  kept  sr.pper  waiting." 

Reappearing  in  a  moment  from  ,an  apartment 
across  the  hall  with  a  light,  she  led  the  w.ay  np 
the  broad  staircase  with  its  sharp  turns,  into  a 
large,  pleasant  ch.amber  where  my  trunks  had 
already  been  depositeil.  "I  hope  you  will  feel 
at  home  here,  .Miss  Foster.  I  guess  you  '11  find 
everything  handy" — and  she  added  another 
fresh  towel  to  the  half  dozen  on  the  towel-rack. 
"Now,  don't  hurry;  but  after  you've  got 
brushed  up  a  bit  come  right  down  and  have  a 
gooii  cup  of  tea.  You  don't  look  over  strong, 
dear,  and  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  find  teaching  too 
confining  for  you,"  she  added,  sympathizingly. 
"Uh,  a  cnp  of  your  nice  tea  and  a  night's 
rest  will  restore  mc,  .Mrs,  Marsh,"  1  said,  qnite 
promptly;  and  then,  as  she  left  me,  I  began 
taking  off  my  hat  and  shawl,  ami  turned  to 
brush  my  hair  before  the  little  mirror,  noting 
first,  however,  with  a  wom.an's  quick  eye,  the 
furnishing  of  my  chamber.  It  was  the  room 
over  that  I  had  first  entered  which  was  allotted 
me;  a  large,  airy,  square  chamber,  with  a 
breadth  quite  grateful  to  one  who  h.id  been 
used  to  tlie  i)ent-up  quarters  of  a  city  boarding- 
house.  In  one  corner  stood  a  large,  white-cur- 
tained bed  ;  at  one  window,  under  the  shadows 
of  the  horse-chestnut  tree,  stood  invitingly  au 
ample  arm-chair,  dressed  in  white  ;  white  lineu 
covers  were  spread  on  tl)^  high  Vmrean  and  a 
light-stand  at  the  bedside,  and  on  the  snowy- 
draped  table  under  the  glass  wiis  a  large, 
frilled,  comfortalile-looking  toilet-cushion,  co- 
vered with  dimity  and  curiously  filled  with  pins 
disposed  in  the  form  of  llowers  and  leaves.  The 
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carpet  was  of  home  manufacture,  but  new  and 
bright ;  and  everything  looked  so  cool,  spotless, 
and  inviting,  that  it  conjured  .still  more  dis- 
tinctly my  preconceived  idea  that  I  had  indeed 
found  a  haven  of  rest. 

As  I  finished  brushing  my  hair  at  the  little 
yellow-framed  mirror,  decorated  with  gilt  balls, 
I  heard  a  slight  tap  at  my  door,  and  then  a 
sweet  child-voice  said:  "Lady,  aunty  says 
please  ctune  down  to  tea." 

I  turned  quickly,  to  gaze  on  the  dearest, 
manliest  little  fellow  of  some  four  or  five  years, 
staniling  just  within  my  door,  and  eying  me 
with  frank  yet  roguish  glances  through  his 
golden  curls.  He  was  a  handsome,  well-devel- 
oped boy,  with  fearlesis  blue  eyes,  full,  round 
forehead,  pouting  scarlet  lips,  and  an  erect  w.ay 
of  carrying  his  curly  hejid  that  betokened  in- 
dependence and  a  dash  of  will.  His  frock  was 
of  simple  material,  yet  cut  after  the  style  of 
city  children's  clothes, 

"  Children  in  the  house— Mo(  is  pleasant!" 
I  mentally  said,  for  my  he.art  always  leaped  up 
to  the  sound  of  a  child's  voice,  thouah  I  was  a 
lonely  orphan,  and  no  young  brother  or  sister 
had  ever  been  given  me  to  twine  their  tendrils 
of  love  about  my  being,  "Yes,  my  dear;  I 
am  ready  !"  I  replied,  following  him  from  the 
chamber.  The  little  fellow  gallantly  convoyed 
me  dfftjn  the  stairca.se,  looking  back  when  he 
had  made  alxmt  half  the  descent  to  add  :  "  Papa 
says  if  I  am  real  good  I  am  to  attend  your 
school,  Miss  Foster.  I  can  read  some  now,  for 
I  brought  on  my  books  from  Boston,  and  Ka- 
trine hears  me  every  day." 

"  But  my  little  scholar  forgrts  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  his  name  yet,  though  he  knows 
mine,"  I  said,  smiling  at  his  earnestness  as  he 
looked  back  from  the  broad  stair  to  impart  this 
information. 

"Oh,  excuse  me,"  he  answered,  quickly, 
with  the  gravity  of  a  little  gentleman.  "  My 
name  is  Claire  Kills  Marston,  and  we  live  here 
at  Aunt  Harriet's  in  the  summer  time— Nnrse 
Katrine  and  I ;  while  p<apa  comes  to  see  us 
once  in  awhile,  to  stay  Sundays.  He  's  here 
now ;  and  we  have  splendid  rides  when  he 
comes,  better  than  any  horse-car  rides  in  Boston, 
for  we  live  there  with  papa  when  it  is  winter." 
By  this  time  my  little  guide  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  going  before  me  wilh  a 
measlired  jump  from  step  to  step,  and  Mrs. 
Marsh  stood  in  the  hall  ready  to  conduct  me  to 
the  middle  room,  where  was  spre.idl  he  te,i-table. 
A  broad-shouldered,  hale  farmer,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  me  as  "husband, ' '  shook  me  warmly  by 
tlie  hand  ;  then  I  w.as  presented  to  a  tall,  grave- 
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looking  gpntlenian  of  perhaps  thirty-eight,  the 
lioy's  papa,  Mr.  Marston,  who  I  soon  discovered 
was  the  "  Nepliew  Ellis"  Mrs.  Marsh  had  re- 
ferred to  that  evening  in  the  west  room;  and 
sliortly  I  found  myself  seated  on  the  right  of 
Mr.  Marsh,  the  "Selectman"  and  "Commit- 
teeman" of  Pinefields. 

It  was  a  pleasant  meal  in  the  quiet  Pinefields 
farmhouse  that  May  evening.  Saturday  night 
had  come,  bringing  its  blessed  rest  from  work- 
a-day  toil ;  and,  as  we  rose  from  the  table  and 
adjourned  to  the  west  room,  Mrs.  Marsh  led  the 
way,  leaving  her  lionsewifely  cares  to  a  stout- 
armed  woman,  who  appeared  to  clear  away  the 
evening  meal.  Presently  Nnrse  Katrine,  a  plea- 
sant-faced German  woman,  appeared  to  take 
away  Master  Claire  to  bed  ;  and,  with  a  warm 
kiss  for  his  papa  and  Aunt  Harriet,  and  a  shy 
one  for  the  stranger  lady,  he  pattered  up  the 
broad  staircase. 

.lifter  the  cliild  had  gone,  and  conversation 
was  reneweil,  I  involuntarily  found  myself 
making  my  estimate  of  Mr.  Marston  from  hia 
])ersonale,  which  was  of  a  different  type  from 
what  I  had  expected  to  find  at  Pinefields.  In 
stature  he  was  beyond  the  medium  height, 
with  well-knit,  muscular  form,  and  a  breadth 
of  shoulders  whicli  seemed  fitted  to  open  a 
wide  path  for  their  owner  through  the  world. 
At  first  I  had  thought  him  grave  ;  but  I  found 
that  his  face  grew  animated  in  conversation, 
and  his  dark  blue  eyes  brightened  with  keen- 
ness and  fire.  But  tlie  chief  charm  about  him 
was  the  open,  frank,  childlike  expression  that 
sat  upon  his  face,  and  impressed  you  at  once 
with  the  rare  genuineness  and  kindliness  of  his 
cliaracter.  It  was  not  a  handsome  face,  as  the 
test  of  manly  beauty  goes,  yet  somehow  it 
fascinated  uie.  I  gaiigeil  his  character,  sitting 
there,  furtively  scanning  his  features  and  listen- 
ing to  his  voice,  which  was  deep  and  mellow, 
and  mentally  said:  "Here  is  a  man  whose 
friendship  would  be  worth  having.  Once  your 
friend,  he  would  stand  firm  as  a  lock,  and  no 
open  buffetings  or  insidious  currents  of  worldly 
influences  would  change  him.  Such  a  friend 
could  he  be  as  I,  Emily  Foster,  never  had,  but 
in  whose  strong  depths  I  could  find  repose." 

"  I  wish  you  could  stay  with  us  a  little 
longer,  nephew,"  said  Mrs.  Marsh,  winding  up 
their  conversation.  "Your  visits  are  always 
so  short  when  you  come  to  see  us." 

"Thanks,  aunty;  but  what  is  wanting  in 
qnality  is  made  up  in  guantiti/,  you  know,  for  I 
come  often  to  Pinefields  in  the  summer,"  he 
replied,  in  his  frank,  hearty  voice. 

"  But  if  it  were  not  for  Claire,  I  don't  know 


as  we  should  have  a  glimpse  of  you  oftener 
than  once  a  year,"  laughed  Mr.  Marsh.  "Your 
visits  here  would  be  about  as  often  as  mother's 
and  mine  up  to  the  city" — glancing  toward  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  gave  the  maternal  title. 

"Oh  no,  that  is  not  a  just  conclusion,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Marston.  " 'Tis  true  that  my  boy's 
being  here  brings  me  down  quite  often  ;  but 
I  do  prize  the  calm  rest  of  the  country  after  my 
wearying  business  days,  and  if  I  could  have 
your  sanctuary  of  a  home  within  any  sort  of 
riding  distance  from  town,  I  should  be  likely  to 
inflict  my  presence  upon  you  all  the  year  round. 
I  hope  that,  with  myself.  Miss  Foster,  fresli 
from  the  city,  is  a  lover  of  this  cool,  green 
country,"  he  added  appealing  to  me. 

"  I  love  anything  that  brings  me  peace  and 
rest."  The  answer  was  involuntary,  for  it 
came  from  my  heart.  And  I  glanced  up  pre- 
sently to  find  his  bright  eyes  regarding  me 
with  a  keen,  searching,  and,  I  fancied,  a  sympa- 
thizing gaze. 

"Peace  and  rest;  we  shall  never  find  that, 
Miss  Foster,  neither  you  nor  I,  till  we  drink 

"  '  Of  the  Lethe  that  flows 
Through  the  land  wbei-e  they  do  not  forget ; 
That  sheds  over  memory  only  repose. 
And  takes  from  it  only  regret.' 

"This  world  holds  no  nepenthe  which  can  drown 
suffering.  Miss  Foster."  He  said  this  with  a 
sad,  introverted  look  of  his  dark  blue  eyes,  and 
I  fancied  an  expression  of  bitterness  curled 
about  his  lips,  from  which  escaped  a  sigh. 

Later,  alone  in  my  chamber,  I  fell  to  wonder- 
ing upon  this  remark  of  Mr.  Marston's.  "He 
must  have  suflfered,  too  !"  I  mentally  decided. 

Sabbath  passed,  a  quiet,  pleasant,  country 
Sabbath,  where  we  worshipped  God  in  a  plain, 
square,  wooden  meeting-house,  in  a  plain  and 
primitive  manner ;  and  where  the  minister's 
sermon  appealed  more  to  the  heart  than  did 
his  rhetorical  flourishes  to  the  cultivated  taste. 

"  I  always  attend  church  here  at  Pinefields," 
said  Mr.  Marston,  as  we  sat  that  evening  in  the 
quiet  west  room,  "though  I  must  confess  to 
delinquency  in  the  city.  True  I  have  a  seat 
there  in  an  aristocratic  church,  where  a  sala- 
ried D.  D.  spins  his  thread  of  clerical  argu- 
ment so  softly  that  the  congregation  may  sleep 
comfortably  in  their  cushioned  pews,  where 
the  prayers  rise  no  higher  than  the  galleries, 
and  where  the  organ  is  deep  and  rich  in  tone, 
and  the  singers  are  each  a  Malibran  and  a  Biig- 
noli.  But  I  pay  my  pew-rent  quarterly,  and 
am  only  "good,"  as  my  boy  here  says,  when 
I  am  in  this  little  country-place,  under  Aunt 
Harriet's  wing.     She  brought   me  up  to  be  a 
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church-going  boy,  and  you  perceive,  Miss  Fos- 
ter, that  1  do  uot  wholly  forget  her  old-time 
teai'liiiigs.  But,  to  chaiij^o  tlie  subject,  may  I 
ask  if  you  think  you  will  like  teaehing  in  tlie 
country  better  than  in  the  city,  Miss  Foster?" 

"Teaching  in  the  city  would  be  new  to  me  ; 
I  have  never  pursued  it  tliere,  Mr.  Marstou, "  1 
replied. 

"Ah,  beg  pardon  ;  I  h.ad  supposed  you  fresh 
from  our  city  schools,  you  looked  so  worn.  Miss 
Foster  ;  and  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you 
would  find  more  liberty  and  fresh  air  here,  at 
I'inefields."  This  w.is  said  half  inquiringly; 
but  I  made  no  reply,  for  I  had  determined  that 
my  past  life  should  be  a  sealed  book  whose 
leaves  I  would  not  open. 

"You  will  allow  me  to  wish  you  a  jjleasant 
summer  here.  I  can  speak  fiom  experience, 
when  I  say  that  you  are  with  the  best  of  mothers 
under  Aunt  liarriet's  care,  and  she  will  take 
the  place  of  your  own." 

"  1  never  knew  a  mother's  love,  Mr.  Mar- 
stou I"  I  could  not  help  the  words  that  sprung 
to  my  lips  ;  nor  could  I  fhil  to  appreciate  the 
kind  glance  Mrs.  Marsh  bent  ujuin  me,  as  if 
seconding  her  nephew's  assertion.  I  think  my 
voice  must  have  trembled,  for  Mr.  Marstou  said, 
quickly : — 

"  Excuse  me  if,  unwittingly,  I  pained  you. 
But  let  us  talk  of  your  school,"  he  added, 
cheerfully,  to  divert  my  thoughts.  "  My  boy 
here  promises  himself  vast  pleasure  in  his  first 
essay  at  pupilage ;  while,  I  'm  thinking,  tha 
trouble  will  be  yours.  Eh,  Claire,  yon  will  be  a 
good  boy  this  summer,  and  let  me  Iiave  excel- 
lent reports  of  you  from  Aunt  Harriet  and  Miss 
Foster?" 

"Of  course,  pap.i,"  replied  the  child  promptly 
<ind  with  an  assured  expression.  "  .^unty  says 
I  'm  uhc(ii/s  her  good  boy  ;  and  the  te.icber  said 
to-day,  when  I  was  walking  liome  from  church 
with  her,  that  I  might  call  her  'Miss  Emily,' 
and  I  shall,  for  I  love  her  dearly  a'reddy,  as 
much  as  Freddy  Stanwood  does  his  mother, 
and  he  says  she  's  the  best  one  in  the  world. 
Papa,  what 's  the  reason  /  don't  have  a  mother 
to  love,  like  all  the  other  boys?"  he  asked,  sud- 
denly, sliding  up  on  his  father's  knee. 

I  was  looking  directly  at  Mr.  Marston,  whose 
face  was  in  the  full  lamp  glow,  at  Claire's  ab- 
rupt question.  The  man  grew  crimson,  then 
pale  .03  death  ;  a  spasm  seemed  to  convulse  his 
lips  ;  he  put  the  child  from  him,  rose,  and  went 
hastily  from  the  room  and  out  into  the  open 
air. 

"What  made  papa  go  off  so  sudden.  Aunt 
ILlrriet  ?"  asked  the  boy  ;  but  just  then  Nurse 


Katrina  made  her  appearance,  betokening  hia 
bed-hour,  and  he  was  hunied  away  with  the 
question  unanswered. 

Nothing  further  was  said  for  a  long  time; 
till,  later,  Mr.  Marsh  having  gone  out,  his  good 
wife,  who  had  been  sitting  in  a  deep  reverie, 
looked  up,  and  said  with  a  sigh  : — 

"  Children's  fingers  may  open  tender  wounds 
sometimes.  Miss  Foster." 

"Claire's  mother  must  have  been  very  dear 
to  his  father.  It  is  hard  to  submit  to  the  inex- 
orable decrees  of  Death,"  1  said  in  reply. 

Mrs.  Marsh  looked  at  me  in  a  sad  so]  t  of  way. 
"Death  is  often  the  kindest  friend,  for  he  keeps 
our  loved  ones  safely  gathered.  A  iiviiitf  sorrow 
is  worse  than  a  dead  one  ;"  and  she  said  this 
with  a  painful  sigh. 

1  bent  forward  and  gazed  into  her  eyes  wilU 
a  surprised  look. 

"Jly  dear,  I  don't  know  what  made  me  say 
this  to  you  ;  but  you  saw  how  terribly  the  least 
word  affects  Ellis,  and  there  is  no  need  to  won- 
der at  it.  He  has  seen  such  trouble ;  but  we 
never  speak  of  it,  and  the  world  thinks  his  wife 
is  dead.  Ah,  my  child,  when  we  are  under  the 
rod  we  cry  sorely  at  the  chastening  ;  but  the 
Lord  has  a  good  purpose  of  His  own  when  he 
afflicts  us,  and  I  suppose  it  'II  .all  be  made  clear 
to  us  some  day,  by  and  by." 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  rose  and  left  the 
room  ;  and  for  some  minutes  I  sat  alone  in 
thought.  Presently  I  heard  Mr.  Marston's  step 
in  the  entry  ;  and  when  he  came  in,  he  was 
calm,  but  pale.  Looking  around,  and  finding 
that  we  were  alone,  he  came  near  me,  and  said 
in  a  low  clear  voice  :  "  Miss  Foster,  I  read  some- 
thing in  your  face,  thin  and  i>ale  as  it  is,  that 
tells  me  that,  though  a  woman,  you  m.ay  learn 
a  man  how  to  suffer  and  be  strong.  But  I  would 
only  say  this  to  you  to-night :  1  am  leaving  my 
boy — who  is  dear  to  me  as  the  apple  of  my  eye 
— here,  where  he  will  daily  come  in  contact 
with  you.  May  I  ask  you  to,  now  and  then, 
give  him  a  little  friendly  care — no,  not  care,  as 
the  word  goes,  for  Nurse  Katrina  will  attend  to 
his  physical  needs,  and  Aunt  Harriet  will  in- 
dulge him  till  she  would  make  us  believe  he 
hasn't  a  fault  in  him — it  is  not  '  care'  like  Mis 
I  mean,  but  such  an  outpouring  of  kindness 
as  your  own  woman's  heart  would  prompt. 
Am  I  asking  too  much.  Miss  Foster?" 

"Claire  h.is  my  love  already,  Mr.  .Marstou," 
was  my  reply. 

"Thanks.  And  you  will  excuse  a  father's 
partiality.  Miss  Foster'" 

"  Certainly, "  I  smiled,  rising.  "  Now,  good- 
night, -Mr.  Marston." 
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"  Good-niglit,  my  little  friend  !" 

"  My  little  fiieud  !"  The  words  rung  in  my 
ears  long  after  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  that 
night,  and  I  remembered  that  his  hand  had 
toadied  mine  as  he  made  the  compact. 

Nor  were  all  ray  thoughts,  that  night,  of  my 
own  past  troubles.  "There  may  be  griefs 
greater  than  mine, "  I  said.  "  '  A  living  sorrow 
is  worse  tlian  a  dead  one.'  His  lives  ;  but 
mine  is  dead — aye,  dead  and  buried  in  a  deep 
grave  in  my  own  heart.  Shall  [  find  here — 
what  I  prayed  lor  last  night — Rest  and  Forget- 
fulness  ?" 

I  did  not  know,  then,  that  we  liave  taken  the 
iJirst  step  towards  forgetting  our  own  woes  when 
Jve  Decome  interested  in  another's. 

The  golden  autumn  came,  and  the  closing 
days  of  my  .-chool  at  Pinefields  drew  near.  I 
had  not  passed  an  unhappy  summer.  Nature, 
"who  nev^;r  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved 
her,"  and  whose  soothing  touch  is  like  a 
mother's, -had  held  me  tenderly  to  her  gentle 
bosom.  She  had  blessed  me  with  her  June 
skies  and  blossoms,  her  dreamy  south  winds, 
hersummer  stars,  her  gliding  waters,  her  forest 
melodies;  and,  laying  her  caressing  fingers  upon 
my  weary  pulses,  had  whispered  lovingly : 
"My  cliilii,  here  find  rest!"  Then  came  the 
ilelicious  September  days,  and  kingly  October 
in  his  robes  of  scarlet  and  gold,  when  I  drank 
the  rich  wine  of  the  year  in  such  royal  draughts 
as  had  never  been  put  to  my  lips  in  the  toiling, 
stifling  cily  whose  memory  now  began  to  float 
backward — farther  and  farther  away — like  a 
dim  dream. 

One  Saturday  evening  we  all  sat  together  in 
the  pleasant  west  room  of  the  farmhouse.  Ellis 
Marston,  who  had  paid  us  several  visits  during 
the  past  summer,  was  of  the  group. 

"  And  now,  I  s'pose,  papa,  you  '11  be  taking 
me  back  to  Boston  to  live  ?"  said  little  Claire, 
climbing  upon  his  father's  knee,  after  he  had 
exhausted  the  wonders  of  a  new  picture-book 
he  had  brought  him. 

"Has  my  boy  fallen  in  love  with  Pinefields 
so  deeply  that  I  shall  leave  him  here  all  win- 
ter?" asked  Mr.  Marston,  smilingly. 

"  Ob,  I  guess  I  shonlil  like  to  live  here  all 
winter!"  shouted  the  little  fellow,  delightedly. 
"  Freddy  Stamwood  says  there  '11  be  snow  drifts 
over  bis  bead,  by  and  by — and  he  's  taller  'u  I 
am  ;  and  the  boys  are  going  to  have  lots  of 
fun,  building  snow  forts  and  coasting  down 
hill  I  And  you  know  you  could  send  me  a  pair 
of  real  high  rubber  boots,  and%,  pair  of  skates, 
too,   for  the  mill  jraud  is  goin^  to-fi^eze   real 


thick  and  glary,  and  I  'm  big  enough  to  learn 
to  skate,  I  guess  I"  and  he  slid  down  to  the 
floor,  and  straightened  up  with  a  coiuical  as- 
sumption of  size. 

"And  so  you  don't  want  to  go  back  to  Bos- 
ton, my  boy  ?"  asked  Mr.  Marston.  "  I  thought 
you  liked  good  Mrs.  Winston's  bo?.rding-hiiuse, 
and  the  folks  there.     You  used-  to  say  so.'' 

"Oh,  Boston  is  good  enough,  I  s'pose,"  said 
the  little  fellow,  "but  Freddy  Stani"wood  s.vys 
you  can't  have  such  fun  there  as  you  can  here. 
They  won't  let  you  slide  down  hill,  or  on  the 
Common,  as  much  as  you  want  to.  Cant  I 
stay  here.  Aunt  Harriet?"  turning  to  enlist 
that  good  woman  iu  his  favor. 

"  I  am  on  the  boy's  side,  nephew,"  said  Mrs. 
Marsh.  "Why  not  leave  him  with  us  fer  the 
winter?" 

"  A  capital  inducement  for  me  to  eat  Thanks- 
giving turkey  and  Christmas  plum  pudding  at 
Pinefields,  dear  Aunt  Harriet,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
ston, with  a  smile.  "  1  think  I  may  be  indnceil 
to  yield,  knowing  that  Claire  is  in  so  nitich 
better  hands  than  when  in  my  city  boarding- 
home.  But  you  will  miss  your  kind'teacher, 
Claire— for  I  believe  Miss  Foster's  scliool  is 
nearly  finished  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  me. 

"But  we  sha'n't  let  Miss  Emily  leave  ns, 
provided  we  can  get  her  to  stay  and  keep  our 
winter  term,"  said  Mr.  Marsh.  "  AU  the  dis- 
trict agree  that  there  never  was  such  a  school 
kept  in  the  old  Pinefields  school-house  before  ; 
and  we  can't  spare  her  yet  awhile." 

I  could  not  help  a  genuine  laugh  al  the 
"  Conmiitteeman's"  unqualified  praise;  but 
the  proposal  to  remain  for  the  winter  had  been 
made  before,  and  I  had  accepted  it,  for  I  had 
learned  to  prize  my  peaceful  haven. 

"And  so  I  am  not  going  to  see  your  face  in 
the  good  old  City  of  Notions  this  winter.  Miss 
Foster  ?  I  had  fancied  that  you  would  be  turn- 
ing your  steps  thitherward,  now  that  your 
labors  here  were  ended  ;  and  I  should  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  you  some  time  in  a  friendly  way. 
I  shall  begin  to  fancy  you,  remaining  so  con- 
tentedly here  at  Pinefields,  as  a  prototype  of 
the  schoolmistress  of  whom  Longfellow  has 
written,  who 

"  '  Dwells  beside  Kanawha's  tide, 
In  valleys  green  and  cool, 
And  all  her  hope  and  all  her  pride         ^( 
Are  in  the  village  school,'  " 

and  Mr.  Marston  closely  watched  my  counte- 
nance as  he  said  this. 

"I  might  have  had  other  ambitions  once; 
bnt,  believe  ine,  my  desires  are  quite  limited 
now    to    the    sphere   of   Pinefields'    schoolmis- 
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tress  !"  I  answered,  lightly  and  evasively.  For 
I  had  never,  in  the  friendly  intimacy  which 
had  growa  up  between  us  during  his  visits, 
spoken  of  a  past  wliith  had  been  so  painful  to 
me  that  I  n-ould  fain  have  had  it  forgotten. 

■■  I'apa,  say  !  am  I  to  stay  all  winter  at  Pine- 
fields?"  broke  in  Claire,  pulling  at  his  father's 
sleeve. 

"  Yes,  my  son."  Ami  I  fancied  that  the 
asseut  was  more  readily  given  than  it  would 
have  been  a  few  minutes  earlier. 

"And  you're  going   to  bring  me  a  pair  of 
'»       rubber  boots — real  hiyh  ones,  you  know — and 
^    some  skates — and  a  fur  collar  ? — sai/,  papa  !" 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  you  're  to  be  duly  equipped 

for  the  winter  campaign,  you  young  Siberian  !" 

•     laughed  Ellis  Marston. 

#  "  Oh,  good  !  goody  I   I '11  tell  Katrina  !     And 

won't  Freddy  St.amwood  be  glad  ?"     And  away 

darted  the  little  fellow,  eager  to  communicate 

the  news  to  honest  Katrina,  whose  round  CJer- 

^       man  face  we  knew  glowed  with  pleasure  from 

■ "      the  unequivocal  "  Dat  is  goot  !"  which  came  to 

us  from  the  room  across  the  entry. 

'■  W^l,  then,    aunty,   'count   me   in'  when 
j       4ffoa  mix  turkey  stuffing  and  chicken  fixings; 
[         <Nl^  bake  me  the  biggest  kind  of  a  pie,  into 
I         wUfih,  like  Johnny  Horner,  I  can 
"  'Put  in  loy  thumb 
Aud  pull  uut  a  plum,' 

when  I  dropdown  to  Thanksgiving, "  said  Ellis 
Marston,  as  the  arrangement  was  settled. 
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Calmly  and  swiftly  glided  away  my  first  New 
Kiigland  winter  iu  the  country.  Nothing  came 
to  disturb  the  quiet  of  my  life,  which  was 
bringing  me  days  filled  with  usefulness,  hence 
happiness.  I  doubt  not  but  little  Claire  Mar- 
ston's  predictions  of  a  pleasant  winter  were 
verified  for  me  as  much  as  for  him. 

Pinefields  was  beautiful  iu  its  white  mantle 
as  it  had  been  in  its  vernal  one.  "The  miracle 
of  the  snowfall"  was  often  wrought  over  its 
low  meadows,  broad  fields,  and  darkly-wooded 
.   sentinel  hills  where  the  giant   firs    and  pines 


only  drew  their  sombre  hoods  closer  over  their 
haads  and  braved  the  wintry  blasts  together; 
jind  the  jubilant  shout  of  the  coasters,  the  ring 
of  the  skater's  heel,  and  the  chime  of  merry 
sleuth  bells  all  brought  inspiration  to  my  spirit. 
STy  school  was  pleasanter  than  it  had  been 
during  the  summer,  for  older  scholars  had  come 
in  ;  aud  many  a  warm  fiiendship  was  com- 
menced between  the  teacher  aud  some  rosy- 
lipped  girl  or  bright-eyed,  high-browed  boy, 
who  imparted  to  his  new  friend  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  "go   to  college   yet,"  to  which   these 
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winters  of  country  schooling  were  but  a  pre- 
paratory stimulus.  Genius  cons  her  earliest 
lessons  often  while  following  the  plough  or  over 
the  desk  of  some  rural  schoolhouse;  aud  I  was 
fond  of  weaving  dreams  of  the  future,  in  which 
some  eager  pupil  should  electrify  the  audience 
or  startle  the  forum.  And  on  the  lower  forms 
of  Pinefields  school-house  s.at  my  class  of  little 
ones — my  "  infantry,"  as  I  dubbed  them  ;  and, 
punctual  as  the  most  punctual,  came  in  Master 
Claire  Marston,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Freddy  Staniwood,  in  all  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  a  fur  collar  and  knoe-high 
rubber  boots. 

Nor  was  life  monotonous  at  the  old  farm- 
house. Thanksgiving  was  the  first  nule-stone 
at  which  we  paused  to  participate  in  the  social 
cheer  of  the  winter's  journey — a  festival  which 
Claire's  father  shared  with  us ;  there  were 
pleasant  tea-drinkings  at  my  pupils'  homes  ;  a 
cour.se  of  Lyceum  lectures  were  attended  ;  the 
evening  papers,  bringing  the  news  of  glorious 
Union  triumphs,  shared  a  portion  of  my  time  ; 
and  many  a  book  and  periodi<:al  found  their 
way,  in  the  packages  that  came  to  his  boy, 
from  Ellis  Marston  for  the  schoolmistress.  And 
so  February  waned,  and  March  opened  with 
deep  blocking  drifts  that  seemed  to  hurl  us 
back  into  winter  again  ;  and  the  spring  month 
found  me  freed  from  the  Labors  of  the  teacher, 
Pinefields'  winter  school  term  being  ended. 

"  Gness  I  might  as  well  speak  for  ye  another 
year,  and  all  the  rest  o'  your  time,  till  ye  go 
to  keepin'  school  where  you  '11  only  have  one 
scholar.  Miss  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Marsh,  slyly,  as 
I  resigned  the  schoolhouse  Wey  to  him  the 
night  after  I  closed  my  labors. 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  returning   his  smile; 
"  I  'm  enough  of  a  Yankee  to  make  my  share 
of  the  bargain.     I  like  Pinefields  as  well  as  it 
likes  me;  and  there  isn't  the  slightest  danger 
of  any  such  objection   to  the  arrangement  as 
that  you  hinted  at.     Schoolmistresses  are  not 
a   class   who   usu.ally  limit   their   professional 
capacities  to  units."     And,  with  this  answer,  I 
went  up  to  my  own  chamber.     Yet  there  was  a 
tithe  of  bitterness  and  irony  in  the  words — 
"And  alt  her  ^lope,  and  all  her  pride, 
Are  in  the  village  school" — 
which  I  caught  myself  quoting  as  I  had  once 
heard  it  quoted  apropos  to  my  situation. 

Was  I  impatient  or  ungrateful,  or  what  new 
mood  had  Come  upon  me  ?  I  had  persuaded 
myself  that  I  was  happy  here  at  Pinefields  : 
th.at  I  h.ad  found  the  boon  I  craved — rest ;  and 
yet  my  lip  was  curled  in  bitterness  as  I  ex- 
claimed :  "  And  Mi's  is  to  be  my  lot — to  drudge 
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away  life  a  village  school-teacher ;  to  feed  chil- 
dren's brains,  but  to  starve  my  own  heart ;  to 
be  defrauded  of  that  which  should  have  been 
mine,  and  which  can  only  fill  a  true  woman's 
heart — warm,  tender  love!"  But,  with  this 
last  word,  the  bitterness  dissolved  in  tears ;  I 
■was  wildly,  passionately  weeping. 

Friday  came  round,  and  I  said  to  my  kind 
friends  at  breakfast  :  "  I  need  a  change,  and 
shall  leave  you  for  a  week  or  two.  The  rail- 
roads are  quite  free  from  the  snow  blockade,  I 
presume,  by  this  time,  and  the  trains  will  get 
through  to  Boston  at  their  usual  speed. ' ' 

"Going  up  to  Boston,  Miss  Emily?"  said 
Mrs.  Marsh,  quickly.  "Well,  I  told  husband 
you  needed  a  change  after  such  close  confine- 
ment in  the  school-room.  But  you  won't  be 
going  till  nest  week,  will-  you  ?  Nephew  Ellis 
will  be  down  to-morrow  night,  I  've  been  cal- 
culating, and  he  'd  be  pleased  to  have  your 
company  back,  and  look  after  your  trunk." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  to-day.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Marston  may  not  come  to  Pinefields  to-mor- 
row," I  answered,  for  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
and  unrest  had  seized  me. 

"  Well,  I  will  harness  up  and  take  you  over 
to  the  depot,  if  you  say  so.  Miss  Emily.  You  '11 
take  the  noon  train,  I  s'pose,  and  so  will  get 
there  before  dark,  as  it's  only  a  tlnee  hour 
ride,"  said  Mr.  Marsh. 

I  thanked  him,  hastened  from  the  table  to 
complete  my  preparations,  and  the  midday  sun, 
shining  dazzlingly  on  the  snowy  fields  past 
which  I  was  whirled,  found  me  on  my  way  to 
the  city  I  had  left  nine  months  before.  I 
needed  a  change,  Mrs.  Marsh  had  said  truly ; 
but  I  must  have  outgrown  or  overcome  the 
painful  anguish  of  that  feeling  which  had  sent 
me  forth  from  that-city  where  I  had  so  suffered 
that  I  never  wished  to  enter  it  again,  for  I  was 
now  s.eeking  it  once  more  ! 

I  was  driven  through  the  narrow,  tortuous, 
"oow-patli"  streets,  where  the  deep,  loose 
snow  trode   softly  as   sifted  meal,  to  a  quiet 

boarding-house  in  A ■  St.     It  was  familiar  to 

me,  for  I  had  been  its  inmate  for  five  years  ; 
and  when  Ann,  the-servant,  opened  the  door  for 
me,  it  was  with  a  real  smile  of  pleasure  on  her 
broad  face.  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  boarding-mis- 
tress, met  me  cordially,  and  allotted  me  a  plea- 
sant, sunny  room,  facing  the  street,  remarking 
that  she  was  glad  to  see  me  back  again,  and 
hoped  I  was  going  to  stay  with  hen  "  Only  a 
week  or  so,"  was  my  answer.  "I  have  so 
fallen  in  love  with  my  new  life  of  teaching  that 
I  return  to  it  again  after  a  little  vacation." 

"  I  suppose  it  paiji  better  than  writing  those 


long  stories  that  used  to  make  you  so  pale  and 
thin,"  she  said,  practically.  "You've  got 
some  color  in  your  cheeks,  and  I  shall  agree 
with  Ann,  who  said,  when  she  came  to  tell  of 
your  arrival :  '  Ah,  and  ye  can't  be  afther 
guessing  who  's  come  back,  looking  so  fresh 
and  purty  ;  it  's  Miss  Foster.'  The  country 
does  agree  with  you.  Well,  make  yourself  at 
home  while  you  are  with  us  ;  and  I  '11  have 
Ann  bring  you  up  a  cup  of  tea,  for  it  's  full  two 
hours  to  supper-time." 

Four  days  passed  by,  which  I  had  improved 
in  doing  my  spring  shopping  and  in  spending 
hours  in  the  picture  stores;  and  on  Wednes- 
day I  was  quietly  seated  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs. 
Goidon's  boarding-house,  when  the  bell  rang 
in  the  hall  and  I  heard  a  voice  inquiring  of  Ann  -j 
for  "Miss  Foster."  I  knew  it  in  an  instant,  | 
and  sprang  to  meet  Ellis  Marston.  • 

"  So  the  country  had  exhausted  its  pleasures, 
and  you  were  inclined  to  dissipate  a  little  ? 
Aunt  Harriet  reported  your  escp;<n(/e,  scorning 
a  cotnpaipion  du  vui/age,  for  I  came  back  from 
Pinefields  in  last  evening's  late  train.  Miss 
Emily,"  he  said,  meeting  me  with  a  pleasant 
smile  and  a  cordial  hand-grasji.  "A  perverse 
girl,  to  send  me  away  seventy-five  miles  by  rail 
this  cold  weather  to  get  your  address,  wheu 
you  were  scarce  three  streets  from  me." 

"  You  went  to  Pinefields  last  Saturday,  then, 
Mr.  Marston  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  found  the  old  farmhouse  unlike 
itself  without  you,  and  Claire  exclaiming  that 
there  was  no  more  '  fun'  to  be  extracted  from 
skates,  and  rubber  boots  had  ceased  to  be  ap- 
preciated, and  liis  snow  fort  had  undes-goue 
such  a  furious  bombarding  from  Freddy  Stam- 
wood  and  his  army  of  'Yankees'  that  Claiie 
and  three  other  small  boys  had  been  forced  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  capitulation.  Poor  Claire  !  he 
seemed  really  disheartened,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  bring  him,  with  Katrina,  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  up  here  with  me,  lest  he  should  'se- 
cede' from  proper  parental  politics." 

"  Claire  accompanied  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  and  is  very  impatient  to  see  'Miss 
Emily,'  from  whom  he  has  been  separated  an 
age  to  him.  But,  concluding  that  his  father 
was  the  greater  stranger,  and  therefore  privi- 
leged for  the  first  call,  I  came  round  early,  to 
offer  myself  as  escort  whenever  my  little  friend 
would  like  a  companion  in  her  wanderings. 
Let  me  see  !  We  have  lectures  and  the  drama, 
the  opera  will  be  here  soon,  which  you  must 
stay  and  hear,  and  Church'^  '  North'  is  at  the 
Atheneum.  You  must  see  that.  I  think  I  've 
heard  you  sny  you  visited  the  '  Ileait  of  the 
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Andes'  when  it  was  here  ?  The  two  paintings, 
So  antipodean  in  suliject,  will  bear  contrasting, 
I  assure  you,  Miss  Emily.  When  shall  we  go  ? 
Are  you  engaged  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  Thank  yon.  I  shall  be  at  leisure,  and 
happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  kindness,"  I 
answered. 

"  And  how  long  shall  yon  be  in  town  ?  All 
your  vacation.  I  hope,  for  I'ncle  Marsh  tells  ino 
you  are  to  lake  up  the  teacher's  baton  again," 
he  asked. 

"  Which,  interpreted,  means  the  fernle,  a 
weapon  that  schoolmistresses  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  wield  extensively  !"  I  retorted.  "  But 
1  .assure  you  mine  is  a  milder  sway,  Mr.  Mar- 
Eton.  It  is  uncert.iin  how  long  1  remain.  I 
only  came  for  a  little  change.  Bnt  there  is 
nothing  to  call  me  home  till  my  school  com- 
mences again.  Home,"  I  repeated — "you  see 
I  am  making  large  claims  on  Pinefields." 

"  Home — keep  it  till  you  have  cue  where 
you  are  cherished  more  tenderly,"  said  Mr. 
Marston,  hastily,  and  with  a  brother's  kindness 
in  his  tones.  Then  suddenly  his  face  grew 
grave,  and,  rising,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  s.iy- 
ing :  "I  have  an  engagement  this  morning, 
but  will  call  round  early  to-morrow  for  you." 
And  he  left  me  in  a  changed  and  sadder  mood, 
I  fancied,  than  when  he  had  entered. 

But  next  morning  he  appeared  with  happy, 
smiling  countenance  and  his  old  air  of  brotherly 
frankness.  Little  Claire  accompanied  him,  and 
greeted  me  delightedly.  "  There  wasn't  any 
fan  at  all  at  Pinefields  after  school  left  off  and 
the  boys  took  my  fort,"  he  said,  "and  so  papa 
brought  me  to  Boston  with  him ;  and  now 
we  're  going  to  see  some  great  icebergs,  where 
the  Esquimaux,  and  the  walruses,  and  the  seals 
live,  and  the  water  was  so  cold  that  Doctor 
Kane's  ships  got  all  frozen  in,  and  had  to  st.iy 
all  winter,  and  he  used  to  ride  on  the  ice  in  a 
sled  with  little  dogs  for  horses.  I  think  thiU 
would  be  better  fuu  than  nhatit.'j,  don"t  you, 
iliss  Emily  ?" 

"  Well,  how  does  it  suit  you,  my  little 
friend  t"  asked  Ellis  Marston,  as  I  lowered  the 
opera  glass  through  which  I  had  been  studying 
the  magnificent  creation  of  the  painter's  Ge- 
nius in  the  Exhibition  Room. 

"  It  is  a  mir.acle  of  art !  it  is  wonderful  !  I 
had  thought  it  would  )>e  a  cold  picture  ;  but 
here  is  a  warmth  of  coloring  of  which  one  could 
not  have  the  faintest  conception.  Those  bril- 
liant lights  of  blue,  and  gold,  and  purple  :  and  the 
violet  sliailows  in  the  sea  beneath  ;  and  the  mist 
curling  up  about  the  head  of  that  giaut  ceutral 


berg — why,  that  has  an  almost  summer  warmth 
in  it  I  And  I  had  thought  to  go  aw.ay  chilled 
by  the  visual  contact  with  glittering  glaciers 
sailing  away  in  lonely  itrandenr  upon  desolate 
Arctic  seas.  This  will  be  hung  away  in  my 
ment.al  gallery  a  vision  of  beauty  to  be  held  as 
an  eternal  inheritance." 

"  I  knew  it  would  surprise  you,  and  fully 
appreciate  your  enthusiasm.  My  own  first  im- 
pressions were  similar.  But  stt-p  this  way  a 
little,  Miss  Emily  ;  I  want  you  to  notice  the 
effect  of  the  light  striking  through  that  arch 
under  the  natural  bridge  formed  in  the  nearest 
berg." 

"  Oh,  papa,  wouldn't  th,at  be  a  cunning  place 
for  the  seals  to  hide  away  in — that  hole  under 
the  bridge?"  exclaimed  little  Claire  in  delight, 
whose  keen,  childeyes  had  been  studying  the 
painting. 

"An  excellent  place,  my  son.  Here,  this  is 
a  good  light,  Miss  Emily,"  said  his  father. 

I  stepped  to  the  position  selected,  and.  in 
taking  it,  was  brought  into  juxtaposition  with 
a  gentleman  who  had  just  entered  the  hall,  and 
whose  eyes  were  bent  upon  my  face  inste.ad  of 
the  painting.  His  ga?.e  riveted  my  own.  I 
knew  I  grew  pale  as  death,  for  I  was  looking 
into  eyes  I  h.ad  not  seen  for  a  twelvemonth,  but 
into  which,  when  I  met  them  last,  I  had  flung 
an  eternity  of  scorn.  But  it  came  npon  m« 
now  so  sudden,  so  nngViardedly,  that  I  could 
not  help  the  deathly  feeling  th.it  came  at  my 
heart  for  an  inst.ant,  though  in  the  next  I  hail 
battled  it  down  by  a  giaut  effort  and  trodden  it 
into  dust. 

In  that  brif  f  moment  his  eyes  had  wandered 
from  my  own  to  Mr.  Marston,  whom  he  scanned 
with  a  surprised  air  ;  then  his  gaze  returned  to 
my  own,  and  conflicting  emotions  of  surprise, 
deference,  and  a  warmer  feeling,  played  over 
his  handsome  face.  He  advanced  a  step,  of- 
fered his  hand  with  suave  cordiality,  and  a 
bland  smile. 

But  my  turn  had  now  come.  A  mighty  will, 
and  the  outraged  pride  of  a  woman's  nature, 
gave  me  strength  to  hold  every  muscle  of  my 
countenance  in  abeyance;  I  only  returned  his 
greeting  with  a  look  of  cool  surprise  and  the 
most  distant  bow;  raised  my  lorgnette  and 
turned  my  gaze  upon  the  picture  ;  thonch  I 
saw  nothing,  save  a  confuted  blending  of  bril- 
liant colors  and  glittering  ice. 

"Shall  we  leave  soon  ?"  I  heard  Mr.  Marston 
ask,  touching  my  arm. 

"  Now,  if  you  please,"  I  answered. 

I  turned  away.  I  conld  not  tell  if  I  had 
stood  there  seconds  or  many  minutes,  seem- 
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ingly  intent  upon  the  painting,  since  the  con- 
tact of  those  eyes  ;  but  when  we  passed  out  the 
iloor,  in  adjusting  my  cloak  I  became  dimly 
conscious  that  he  had  followed  us  from  the  gal- 
lery, and  was  at  some  little  distance  behind  us 
as  we  passed  down  Beacon  Street. 

"  Will  you  take  a  turn  on,  the  Common  to 
get  the  air  ?"  asked  Mr.  Marstou,  kindly. 

"No;  if  you  please,  I  will  return  directly 
home."  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  with  time  to 
think. 

For  some  time  we  walked  on  in  silence — only 
broken  by  little  Claire's  prattle ;  then  Mr. 
Marston  said,  abruptly,  with  bitter  accent, 
"  Why  did  I  never  know  that  jiow,  too,  had  met 
Raleigh  ?" 

"  One  does  not  care  to  talk  of  the  traitor  they 
once  called  'friend'  !"  I  replied,  adding — "But 
2/ou  know  him  also  ?" 

"  Aye,  for  a  double  traitor !  The  hand  of  the 
law  has  no  clutch  for  the  man  'who  smiles, 
and  smiles,  and  is  a  villain,'  else,  Emily,  he 
would  not  now  breathe  to  walk  these  streets. 
But  I  cannot  talk  of  this" — and  I  saw  how  vio- 
lently he  was  agitated.  "  Yet  that  you,  too, 
should  have  come  in  contact  with  him  !" — and 
he  turned  aud  looked  at  me  with  a  long,  earn- 
est gaze. 

"  Yon  are  my  friend,  and  have  a  friend's 
right.  Some  time  you  shall  know  all,"  I  said, 
as  we  paused  at  the  door  of  my  boarding- 
house.  And  in  another  minute,  having  bidden 
him  and  little  Claire  good-morning,  I  was  alone 
in  my  own  room. 

The  next  day  I  spent  the  forenoon  out ;  and 
when  I  returned  to  dinner,  Ann  handed  me  a 
little  sealed  note. 

"Ajintleman  called,"  she  said,  "and  then 
this  letther  was  sent  for  yez. " 

I  tore  it  open. 

"  Dear  Emii.y,"  so  it  ran — "  for  yon  are  dear 
to  me  spite  of  the  past — your  conduct  yesterday 
was  most  cruel.  I  can  explain  all ;  you  were 
too  proud  and  hasty.  I  have  called  this  morn- 
ing, but  you  were  out;  and  I  send  this  note; 
See  me  this  evening,  at  eight,  and  render  me 
again  Ever  yours,  Horace." 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  flinging  this  note 
into  the  grate,  when  Ann  again  knocked  at  my 
door.  "Sure,  Miss  Foster,  but  the  jintleman 
that  was  here  with  the  purty  boy  is  askiu'  for 
yez  in  the  parlor  !"  I  followed  her  down,  and 
met  Mr.  Marston  standing  in  the  parlor,  look- 
ing grave  and  pale. 

"My  little  friend,  surprises  are  common  with 
me  to-day.     A  letter  just  received  by  tl-ie  for- 


eign mail  takes  me  to  Europe  by  the  next 
steamer  that  sails  from  New  York  to-morrow. 
I  must  leave  Boston  to-night  by  the  Fall  River 
line.  Can  I  bring  my  boy  here,  and  trouble 
you  with  him  for  a  day  or  two  till  Katrina  can 
take  him  back  to  Pineflelds,  or  send  them  ou 
to-night  ?" 

I  put  Raleigh's  note  into  his  hand. 

"He  would  call  'this  evening.'  And  you 
will  see  him,  Emily,  my  sister?"  He  asked 
this,  looking  at  me  with  earnest,  kindly  eyes. 

"  I  will  not  see  him,  my  friend  and  brother. 
Can  we  reach  Pineflelds  to-night  ?"  I  asked, 
receiving  back  the  note  to  cast  it  into  the  glow- 
ing parlor  grate. 

"The  train  leaves  at  five.  It  is  now  two," 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  You  will  be  safe  at 
home  at  half-past  eight.  But  your  visit ;  yoa 
have  not  a  quarter  finished  that." 

"Can  you  send  Claire  and  Katrina  round  in 
time  f     We  will  go  in  the  five  o'clock  train." 

He  gazed  at  me  a  moment,  took  my  hand  in 
a  strong  clasp,  and  said  :  "  Emily,  I  am  glad  of 
this  decision.  I  will  see  you  on  board  the 
train  before  leaving  myself,  for  I  shall  have  a 
half-hour  to  spare."     And  he  hastened  away. 

And  three  hours  later,  with  his  parting  words 
"  Good-by,  and  God  grant  that  we  shall  meet 
again  !"  I  saw  him  press  a  kiss  upon  his  boy's 
lips  ;  and  then  Claire,  Nurse  Katrina,  and  my- 
self, were  whirled  away  in  the  chilly  March 
afternoon  from  the  bustling,  toiling  city. 

Nine  o'clock  saw  us  safe  at  the  Pinefields' 
farm-house,  seated  before  a  rousing  fire  and  a 
smoking  cup  of  tea — Claire  recounting  the  story 
how  "Papa  got  a  letter  that  took  him  off  in 
ever  so  big  a  hurry,  only  he  put  us  all  on  the 
cars  first ;  but  he  thought  it  was  grand  fun 
riding  in  the  cars  at  night,  with  the  little  lamps 
all  lighted,  and  everybody  looking  so  queer 
and  sleepy — and  he  was  glad  he  'd  got  back  to 
Aunt  Harriet's,  and  he  guessed  Freddy  Stam- 
wood  would  be  real  pleased  to  see  him."  And 
then  the  little  fellow  was  carried  off  to  bed  to 
sleep  soundly. 

"  Nephew  Ellis  gone  off  to  Europe  so  sud- 
den !  Of  course  he  didn't  say  who  sent  the 
letter  that  called  him — but  I  can't  help  think- 
ing 'twas  from  her,"  said  Mrs.  Marsh,  as  we  sat 
together  by  the  fire.  "  And  I  'm  sure  'twas 
proper  kind  in  you  to  give  up  your  visit,  a 
purpose  to  be  compauy  for  the  child  and  girl 
home,  Emily."  I 

"Oh,  I  'd  grown  about  tired  of  staying  away 
from  Pinefields, "  was  my  light  reply,  which 
seemed  to  please  and  to  satisfy  the  good  wo- 
man. 
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"Cioiit^,  to  meet  her!  Gone  to  open  anesr 
his  uM  sorrow,  wlialever  it  is,"  I  iinjiitally 
tiiunimrtiil  when  alone.  "  And,  while  lie  is 
li.ostening  to  a  forei<;n  land,  I  am  left  to  lijiht 
over  the  old  battles  of  life  and  struj;gle  anew 
for  peace.  But  Goii  jjrant  that  we  mui/  '  meet 
a-ain'!" 

Three  months  went  by,  and  one  sunset  in  tlio 
heart  of  June  a  letter  was  brouj;ht  to  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Marsh.  It  was  postmarked  at  New  York. 
"Nephew's  writing!"  she  exclaimed,  ere  she 
broke  the  seal.  She  ran  it  over,  then  read  it 
aloud  to  her  husband  and  mvself,  who  were 
sitting  in  the  pleasant  west  room,  watching  the 
golden  sunset  through  the  rifts  of  the  apple- 
orchards  stretchin<;  away  beyond  the  lielJ  that 
opened  from  the  windows. 

Dear  Avvt  Harriet  :  I  drop  a  line  in  advance 
of  my  arrival  at  I'inefields,  for  I  returned  to 
New  York  by  the  last  steamer,  and  shall  be 
with  yon  in  a  day  or  two.  Jacqueline  sleeps 
in  Pile  la  C/mi'se:  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  that 
1  did  not  refuse  to  see  her  at  the  last,  and  as- 
sure her  that  she  was  forgiven.  She  died  very 
penitent  and  humble.  You  may  speak  of  this 
among  you  now.  Affectionately, 

Kllis  Mabstos. 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

Xeio  Turk,  June  Voth,  1862. 

Later,  sitting  alone  with  Mrs.  Marsh,  she  told 
me  the  story  in  a  few  words.  "  iieven  years 
ago,  Nephew  Ellis  brought  home  from  France  a 
handsome  young  wife — beautiful  as  a  picture, 
but  with  such  vain,  diglity  ways,  that  1  knew 
he  never  would  live  happy  with  her.  It  was 
a  sad  mistake — his  marrying  her,  and  in  foreign 
parts,  too — when  he  'd  been  brought  up  here  in 
our  ways,  as  our  own  child,  for  his  parents  died 
wlien  he  was  no  older  than  his  Claire,  and  left 
husband  his  guardian ;  a  sad  mistake  !  but  I 
suppose  her  bewitching  French  ways  snared 
him,  and  he  'd  been  bred  a  scholar  and  could 
talk  her  tongue  as  fast  as  herself.  Well,  he 
took  her  to  New  Vork,  and  settled  there  ;  and 
set  np  in  the  Law,  an.l  husband  always  said 
he  was  born  for  a  first-rate  lawyer.  J.ickeline — 
I  never  coUld  speak  her  foreign  name — began  to 
lead  off  in  company,  and  spent  her  nii;hts  in 
balls  and  parties  ;  and  this  made  Ellis  miserable, 
for  he  's  naturally  of  a  domestic  turn.  When 
little  Claire  was  born  it  didn't  make  much 
difference  ;  she  turned  him  over  to  her  foreign 
nurses,  and  went  the  more.  And  then — but  it 's 
savl  to  speak  of  a  woman's    frailty,  and   that 


woman  a  wife — then  gentlemen  courted,  and 
worshii>ped,  and  flattered  her  till  they  turned 
her  head.  Poor  Ellis  I  he  was  unsuspecting  ; 
and  the  man  he  thought  his  friend  introduced 
a  villain  into  his  home,  and  lliiit  finished  it. 
Jackeline  forgot  her  womanhood,  her  husband, 
and  her  child.  Ellis  was  almost  crazy  at  fir^t ; 
liut,  for  his  boy's  sake,  he  struggled  umler  it. 
He  was  proud,  too ;  and  so  cunningly  had  she 
managed  her  flight,  none  of  her  gay  city  friends 
suspected  it.  He  left  New  York,  came  to  Bos- 
ton, and  when  he  next  met  any  of  his  old  mates, 
when  they  spoke  of  his  wife  he  made  answer 
that '  she  was  dead. '  For  she  iras  dead  to  Aim .' 
He  brought  his  little  boy  to  me.  Claire  is  all 
father,  and  ha*  nothing  of  his  foreign  mother  in 
him  but  his  nume.  Whether  Nephew  Ellis  ever 
heard  of  her,  from  that  day  till  he  got  the  letter 
that  took  him  to  Paris,  1  do  not  know.  1  never 
spoke  of  it  to  him.  You  remenilier  how  Claire's 
words  moved  him  once.  Well,  poor  thing ! 
She  must  have  suffered!  'The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard.'  But  I  am  glad  she  died 
repentant.  Nephew  is  now  free.  He  h.is  suf- 
fered more  than  he  ever  told  any  living  being ; 
for  it  was  what  he  could  not  speak  of.  1  hope 
he  may  have  some  happy  days  yet !" 

When  I  revolved  this  s.id  life  tragedy  in  my 
mind,  one  sentence  of  it  contained  a  revelation. 
"The  man  he  thought  his  friend  introduced  a 
villain  into  his  home."  That  man  must  have 
been  little ifjh  ! 

Little  Claire's  chamber  adjoined  my  own  ; 
and  I  softly  crept  in  a  moment,  and  \ient  over 
the  little  crib  where  he  slept.  His  rosy  dimpleil 
cheek  rested  softly  on  his  hand;  moist,  curly 
rings  of  hair  clustered  around  his  frank,  open 
forehead.  I  wondered  if,  in  his  innocent  dreams, 
the  purified  spirit  of  the  mother,  dying  repent- 
ant on  the  breast  of  the  man  she  had  so  wronged 
— asking  to  be  forgiven  ere  they  laid  her  away 
in  distant  Phe  In  Chaise — mif;ht  not  now  be 
permitted  to  hover  above  her  neglected  child  ! 

God  may  have  permitted  it,  for  He  foigivetU 
more  than  man. 

I 

Months  later,  when  the  regal  October  was 
again  unfurling  his  banners  of  fire  upon  the 
hilltops  and  over  the  forests,  and  the  soft  gold- 
en haze  filled  all  the  air— sitting  in  the  dear 
old  west  room  of  the  Pinefields  farm-house, 
with  the  yellow  rays  of  the  harvest  moon  sifting 
through  the  boughs  of  the  horsechestnut  before 
the  window,  I  listened  to  words  that  thrilled 
my  woman's  heart  to  their  sway. 

"  But  yon  know  nothing  of  tmj  pa«t.  Ellis,"  i 
said,  when  he  had  finished;   "  nothing  of  one 
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experience  of  my  life  of  whose  existence  you 

liai  tliat  brief  glimpse  in  Boston." 

"  Enougli,  limily,  that  I  liave  fullest  confi- 
deuce  in  you  ;  and  you  shall  tell  me  notliing 
that  may  evoke  a  single  painful  memory. 
Enough,  that  I  know  you  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  my  ideal  of  true  womanhood,  and  that,  in 
your  love,  I  hope  to  find  what  my  lonely  heart 
needs  so  sadly — Rest.'  God  knows  that  I  fought 
against  my  own  love  till  I  had  the  right  to  lay 
it  before  you  honorably." 

The  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes. 

"  Ellis,  let  me  speak  of  my  past ;  not  *o  talk 
much  of  it,  however,  fur  I  realize  now  that  mi/ 
sorrows  have  been  as  nothing  beside  i/our  own. 
A  broken  engagement  may  not  be  compared 
wiih  the  sting  of  a  domestic  wound.  I  was 
betrothed  to  Horace  Raleigh — I,  an  ambitious 
young  girl,  who  earned  her  bread  in  the  Athens 
of  America  by  her  braiu  toil,  and  be,  an  indo- 
lent, educated  man,  the  better  side  of  whose 
nature  was  enlisted  in  me  when  he  placed  the 
betrothal  ring  ou  my  finger.  For  three  years 
I  wore  that  ring,  though  I  was  not  free,  all  that 
time,  from  what  the  world  calls  'lovers'  quar- 
rels,' though  I  knew  them  to  be  doubts  and 
fears.  I  loved  him  deeply  at  first,  but  he 
wounded  me,  and  a  love  like  mine  could  not 
come  out  of  these  continued  conflicts  uuscarred. 
/  was  poor  ;  he,  wealthy  ;  and  wheu  he  might 
Lave  lifted  me  out  of  my  weary  work-life  he 
did  not — partly  through  indolence,  I  think,  and 
because  he  thought  he  was  sure  of  me  at  any 
time — and  so  I  struggled  on.  For  three  years 
it  lasted;  then,  wheu  he  had  presumed  too  far 
on  my  love,  in  neglecting  my  society  for  that 
of  gay  and  fashionable  women  or  gayer  men, 
coming  only  to  me  when  he  was  weary  of  the 
glare  of  their  hot-house  life,  to  'refresh  him- 
self,' as  he  said,  'in  my  quiet,  staid  nature' — 
then  I  grew  bitter  and  hard,  and  gave  him 
back  his  betrothal  ring.  He  was  wounded  ; 
but  he  did  not  yield  the  slightest  concession  or 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  wronged  me.  He 
thought  I  would  regret  the  step  I  had  taken, 
and  take  the  first  one  toward  a  reconciliation, 
as  I  had  often  weakly  done  before.  But  '  the 
last  feather'  had  been  laid  on  my  shoulders  ;  I 
gauged  his  nature  by  my  own,  and  found  him 
infinitely  below  me.     Love  was  dead. 

'•  The  place  grew  painful  to  me.  My  brain- 
toils  grew  more  irksome  than  language  can 
portray— the  veriest  drudgery.  The  publish- 
ers called  for  'love  stories.'  Sentiment  was 
exhausted  in  my  being  ;  and,  if  I  wrote  now, 
I  should  only  give  sarcastic,  bitter,  hence,  nn- 
healthy  creations.     '  This  was  not   right,' you 


may  say,  '  I  should  have  extracted  sweetness 
from  the  bitter  of  my  troubles  ;'  but  there  are 
some  periods  in  our  lives — in  ever//  life,  I  think 
— when  the  world  looks  dark  and  desolate,  and 
Hope  and  Trust  seem  myths  to  us. 

"  I  saw  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher  in  the 
country.  'It  would  be  the  life  I  wanted,'  I 
said,  '  busy,  well-filled,  but  with  no  strain  on 
my  brain  or  imagination.  I  could  teach  school 
mechanically.'  I  came  to  Pinefields.  You 
know  the  rest.  The  contact  of  fresh,  warm 
child-hearts  has  softened  and  humanized  nie 
again.  Your  society  has  been  to  me  dear  as 
the  dearest  friend's.  When  I  thought  of  you, 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the  feeling  I 
bore  you  was  like  that  I  should  have  borne  a 
brother  had  God  ever  blessed  me  with  one. 
Wheu  I  met  Horace  Raleigh  that  day,  I  honestly 
think  he  experienced  as  bitter  regret  as  a  nature 
like  his  can  feel  when  he  finds  that  what  he 
valued  too  lightly  has  been  wrested  forever 
from  his  grasp.  '  Blessings  brighten  as  they 
take  their  flight.'  But  that  is  all  past  now, 
thank  God  1  It  was  a  weary  journey  through 
the  lonely  valley  of  disappointment  and  sor- 
row— but  now,  I  have  found  my  rest !" 

And  it  has  come  to  me — as  perfect  a  rest  as 
earth  may  give  us  mortals  whose  strivings  are 
for  the  Infinite — in  my  husband's  love.  God 
keep  for  us  both  a  share  of  His  better  Rest  by- 
aud-by  in  heaven. 


YoDNG  GiKLS. — To  our  thinking  there  is  no 
more  exquisite  creature  on  the  earth  than  a  girl 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  summer's  morning,  known  only  to 
early  risers,  which  combines  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  dawn  with  nearly  all  the  splendor  of  the 
day.  There  is,  at  least,  full  promise  of  the 
dazzling  noon  ;  but  yet  the  dewdrop  glistens  on 
the  half-opened  flower,  and  yet  the  birds  sing 
with  rapture  their  awakening  song.  So,  too, 
in  the  morning  of  a  girl's  lite  there  is  a  time 
like  this,  when  the  rising  glory  of  womanhood 
sparkles  from  the  thoughts  of  an  infant,  and 
the  elegance  of  a  queenly  grace  adorns  the  gam- 
bols of  babyhood.  Unimpeded  yet  by  the 
sweeping  raiment  to  which  she  foolishly  as- 
pires, she  glides  amongst  her  grosser  playfellows 
like  a  royal  yacht  amongst  a  fleet  of  coal-barges. 
Unconsciousness  (alas,  how  soon  to  depart!) 
has  all  the  efl'eot  of  the  highest  breeding  ;  free- 
dom gives  her  elegance,  and  health  adonis  her 
with  beauty.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  her  sex  to  redeem  this  part  of 
life  fiom  opprobrium. 
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BT    MART    FOB  MAN. 


CnnisTMAs  Ere  !  The  soft  snow  was  falling 
lightly  round  the  house ;  the  church  linlls, 
their  sharp  clang  mellowed  and  softened  hy 
distance,  were  rincing  forth  the  Chrislnias 
chimes:  the  curtains  were  drawn  in  closely,  and 
Elsie  Ford  sat  by  the  fire,  dreaming.  The  open 
grate,  filled  with  ruddy  coals,  cast  a  bright 
yet  pleasant  light  over  the  large  parlor,  deep- 
ening the  shadows  in  the  far-off  corners,  yet 
bringing  into  full  relief  the  little  figure  nestling 
down  in  the  deep  chair,  mnsing  happily  on 
her  own  new  joy.  She  looked  very  fair,  fragile, 
and  childlike,  for  eighteen  years  had  parsed 
over  her  petted  life  with  light  fingers,  bringing 
out  new  beauties,  yet  sparing  her  all  care,  all 
sorrow.  The  fair,  open  brow,  shaiied  by  short 
brown  ringlets,  was  smooth  and  white  as  po- 
lished ivory,  and  the  soft  brown  eyes,  looking 
so  earnestly  forward  in  musing,  were  frank, 
well  opened,  and  trusting  as  a  child's.  The 
petite  figure  iu  its  crimson  dress,  the  little 
white,  soft  hand,  the  regular  features,  and 
smiling,  rosebud  month,  had  each  and  all  their 
peculiar  winsome  grace.  She  seemed  born  for 
petting,  to  be  encircled  ever  by  loving  hearts 
that  could  stand  between  her  and  every  rude 
shock,  as  she  lay  thinking  of  the  morrow,  of  its 
coming  happiness,  and  then  suffering  her 
thoughts  to  roam  hack  over  the  past  annual 
festivals.  She  celebrated  two  epochs  in  her 
Christmas  rejoicing,  for  eighteen  years  ago  that 
very  night  she  h.iii  first  opened  her  big  brown 
eyes  on  this  world,  first  mingled  her  wailing 
cry  with  her  mother's  last  sigh.  The  love  she 
had  never  known  she  never  missed,  for  her 
father's  jealous  love  watched  every  attend.ant 
of  her  childish  d,ays,  every  instructor  of  her 
later  years,  and,  sheltered  by  that  love,  she 
had  grown  up  concentrating  all  her  filial  af- 
fection upon  the  only  parent  she  had  ever 
known.  Every  luxury,  every  refinement  that 
wealth  could  command  had  been  hers  from 
infancy,  and  she  looked,  as  she  was,  the  petite 
child  of  fortune.  And  this  night  another  deeper 
happiness  brightened  her  eyes  and  gave  the 
sweet,  earnest  smile  to  her  lip.  She  loved,  and 
she  was  assured  that  her  love  was  returned 
with  a  fervor  and  truth  equal  to  that  given  by 
her  own  pnre  heart. 

Alfred   Conway,  the   man  who   sought  this 
sunbeam   to   brighten   his    own   home,  was  a 


clerk  in  Mr.  Ford's  counting-hotise,  and  one 
whose  fair,  open  integrity,  strong  intellect,  and 
bright,  genial  powers  of  fascination,  had  long 
ago  won  the  love  and  respect  of  his  employer. 
Hirara  Ford  had  been  poor  himself,  before  the 
freak  of  an  eccentric  distant  relative  had  willed 
to  him  his  present  wealth,  and  he  was  himself 
too  generous,  too  large  hearted  to  let  his  young 
friend's  worldly  disadvantages  make  any  bar- 
rier in  his  reception  at  the  hospitable  house  of 
his  employer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess 
where  Klsie  got  her  merry,  rippling  laugh,  her 
dancing  eyes,  and  smiling  lips,  when  one  looked 
into  her  father's  face.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with 
every  limli  moulded  on  a  large  scale,  yet  giving 
an  impression  of  activity  as  well  as  strength. 
In  the  curling  brown  hair  there  are  heavy 
fl.akes  of  silver,  but  his  high  white  forehead  is 
unscarred  by  Time's  wrinkles,  and  the  well- 
cut  features,  clear,  fre^h  complexion,  and 
large,  frank  eyes  show  no  signs  of  age.  The 
crowning  attraction  is  the  month,  ever  varying 
with  change  of  emotion,  flexible,  expressive, 
and  be.iutiful,  those  full,  red  lips  convey  every 
ch.ange  of  feeling  before  they  utter  one  sound. 
Upon  coming  into  his  inheritance  he  had  en- 
larged his  business,  anil  taken  for  a  confiden- 
tial clerk  the  father  of  Alfred  Conway,  who, 
dying,  left  his  widow,  son,  and  daughter  ut- 
terly destitute.  'With  his  warm,  impulsive 
generosity,  Hir.am  Ford  paid  for  the  education 
of  the  orph,an3,  iind  obtained  for  the  widow 
employment  in  sewing  at  good  prices.  As  soon 
as  Alfred  w.as  old  enough  he  took  him  into  his 
counting-house,  at  a  s.alary  sufficient  to  enable 
his  mother  and  sister  to  live  withont  work. 
This  man,  then,  with  his  large  heart,  his  deep, 
fatherly  love,  and  warm  impulses,  was  not  on© 
to  listen  coldly  to  a  love  tale  poured  forth  with 
all  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  and  while 
Elsie  sat  dreaming  by  the  firelight,  secnre  of  the 
affection  that  had  made  her  whole  life  joyous, 
her  father  listened  in  his  library  to  the  boy  he 
h.ad  loved  so  long,  as  he  told  his  story  and 
asked  him  to  give  the  life  of  his  only  child  to 
another's  keeping.  They  were  a  fine  contrast, 
as  they  sat  earnestly  conversing,  these  two 
noble  men,  the  one  so  strong  and  genial  in  his 
mellow  middle  age,  the  other  buoyant  and 
joyous  in  his  first  fresh  yonth.  The  large  yet 
well  moulded  features,  tall,  erect  fignre.  and 
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Tieeii  black  eye  of  the  younger  man  l)ore  tlie 
same  impress  of  a  life  of  love  of  all  men  tliat  so 
eminently  characterized  the  face  of  the  older 
one.  Truly  Elsie  was  happy  in  her  protec- 
tors. 

"  You  must  not  think  to  take  her  away,  Al- 
fred," said  Mr.  Ford,  as  the  other  ceased  speak- 
ing. "  She  is  my  ouly  one.  Nay,"  he  added, 
kindly,  "your  face  need  not  cloud  so.  I  do 
not  mean  to  refuse  you  the  place  you  plead  for. 
She  is  yours,  with  her  father's  full  and  free 
consent.  Wijere  she  has  giveu  her  love,  I  will 
not  refuse  her  hand." 

"How  can  I  thank  you!"  said  Alfred,  ear- 
nestly, his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"By  loving  and  cherisiiing  her,  and  by 
granting  the  only  request  I  shall  make — to 
make  your  home  here.  The  house  is  large 
enough  for  all,  and  I  cannot  part  from  Elsie." 

There  was  a  long  silence  ;  then,  with  a  low 
voice  and  a  face  that  proved  the  effort  the 
words  cost  him,  Alfred  said :  "  I  shall  not  claim 
your  promise  now,  for  I  want  your  permission 
to  leave  the  counting-house  for  eighteen 
months,  to  go  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

No  words  of  mine  can  picture  the  amazement 
in  the  old  gentleman's  face. 

"  Go  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  !"  he  echoed. 

"  But  for  the  hope  of  your  permission  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  tell  you  of" — and  his  color 
rose — "my  love  for  Elsie.  Some  two  months 
ago,  my  cousin,  who  sails  a  trading  vessel, 
came  home  from  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and  told 
me  of  a  cargo  that,  costing  but  little  here,  would 
realize  a  sum  there  that  would  raise  me  above 
want,  and  make  my  mother  and  sister  likewise 
independent — a  sum  that  would  warrant  my 
asking  Elsie's  hand,  secure  of  her  still  having 
a  home  not  too  mucli  at  variance  with  the  one 
she  leaves.  I  meant  to  leave  my  hope  of  her 
love  a  thing  of  doubt  till  I  returned,  but  1  could 
not.  I  shrunk  from  thetliought  of  leaving  her 
for  so  long  a  time  without  one  assurance  of  the 
sweet  truth  I  learned  to-day." 

"  But,  Alfred,  this  is  a  Quixotic  scheme. 
Besides,  yon  will  live  here.  I  will  raise  your 
salary.     Anything  but  having  yon  leave  ns." 

"  I  know,  I  feel  all  your  kindness,"  said  the 
yonng  man,  deeply  touclied  ;  "but  I  cannot 
hear  your  generous  proposal.  I  feel  deeply  all 
the  debt  of  gratitude  I  already  owe  you,  but  I 
must  still  plead  for  the  right  to  feel  that  I  can 
claim  Elsie,  not  as  a  poor  man,  but  with  the 
independence  I  can  earn  in  this  venture.  If  t 
fail,  I  shall  start  anew,  sure" — and  his  smile 
was  radiant  in  confidence — "that  she  will  be 
constant." 


"But,  Alfred,  what  is  this  scheme,  and  how 
will  you  meet  the  first  expenses  ?" 

"  Your  own  liberality  has  placed  my  salary 
far  above  the  wants  of  our  little  household,  .and 
I  have  saved  a  sum  sufficient  for  all  the  neces- 
sary outlay.  For  the  scheme,  let  me  explain 
it." 

Listening  with  the  earnest  attention  of  one 
deeply  interested,  the  man  of  business  saw  at 
once  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  and  the  fair 
opening  it  offered  to  his  young  friend.  It  was 
an  opportunity  hut  seldom  offered  to  a  specu- 
lator, and  had  the  double  advantage  of  present- 
ing to  the  buyers  across  the  ocean  a  fair  opening 
for  their  energy  and  enterprise.  Altogether 
the  philanthropic  and  mercantile  spirit  was 
fully  roused. 

"  It  were  a  thousand  pities  to  lose  such  a 
chance,"  he  said,  enthusiastically.  "Go,  Al- 
fred, and  I  will  keep  Elsie  for  you  till  you 
return.  Don't  tell  her  now.  To-morrow  is 
Christmas,  and  her  birthday,  and  your  mother 
and  sister  must  dine  with  us.  It  will  be  some 
weeks  before  you  can  sail,  so  let  to-morrow  be 
a  day  of  pleasure  to  her  unalloyed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  long  separation.  You" — and  he 
looked  up  wistfully — "  think  you  must  go  ?" 

"  It  is  best,"  said  Alfred,  gently. 

"Yes,"  sighed  he  ;  "but  I  don't  like  part- 
ings. There,  go  find  your  lady-bird  and  let  nie 
think." 

The  young  man  came  from  his  seat  and  took 
the  hand  that  had  so  long  fostered  him,  in  both 
his  own.  For  a  moment  a  sadness  that  in  after 
years  seemed  to  him  almost  prophetic,  crept 
into  his  heart,  and  he  stood  silent,  looking  into 
the  kind  face  raised  to  meet  his  gaze.  Then 
softly,  subdued  by  some  feeling  unexplained, 
he  bent  down  on  one  knee  beside  the  chair, 
and  bowed  his  head  over  the  strong  hand  he 
grasped.  With  a  touch,  light  as  a  woman's, 
the  other  hand  fell  npon  his  thick  clustering 
curls,  and  the  cheerful  hearty  voice  of  his  bene- 
factor was  husky,  as  he  said — 

"  God  bless  you,  Alfred,  my  son  !" 

And  Elsie,  meantime,  dreamed  away  the 
fleeting  moments  by  the  fireside.  She  knew 
well  the  love  her  father  bore  towards  Alfred, 
and  with  the  fond  affection  of  a  woman  she  felt 
that  the  pleading  of  her  lover  would  be  resist- 
less. Did  not  she  feel  how  vain  it  was  to  think 
of  loving  any  other,  and  where  she  loved,  she 
knew  her  father's  whole  interest  would  be 
roused.  Her  loving,  gentle  father  !  Over  the 
whole  retrospect  of  her  life,  she  could  recall  no 
harsh  word,  no  ungentle  act  ;  he  had  stood  in 
the  place  of  both  parents,  and  no  mother  could 
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claim  n  more  perfect  coufidenoe,  a  stronger, 
truer  affection  than  Elsie  gave  her  father. 

"Asleep?" 

The  qnestion,  iu  the  cheerful  voice  she  loved 
so  well,  roused  her  from  her  reverie.  She  looked 
up  to  see  the  tall  figure  of  Alfred  Conway  tow- 
ering above  tlie  back  of  her  cliair,  the  large 
eyes  looking  down  upon  her  nestling  figure. 

"Asleep?  No!  Shall  we  have  the  gas  lit, 
or  sit  here  bv  the  firelight  ?" 

"Sit  here,  by  all  means,"  and  her  lover 
drew  up  a  footstool  and  establislied  himself  in 
the  orthodox  position  at  tlie  feet  of  his  mistress. 
"  Gas  light  was  never  meant  for  wooing,  Elsie." 

The  firelight  played  then  on  a  group  that 
could  have  braved  the  brightest  gas  jet,  so  full 
of  grace  and  poetry  was  the  posture.  Alfred 
had  thrown  himself  carelessly  down,  his  large, 
yet  graceful  form  resting  partly  on  the  large 
rug,  partly  on  the  footstool,  while  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Elsie's 
chair.  His  thick  chestnut  curls  were  thrown 
back  from  the  broad  forehead,  and  his  face, 
radi.int  with  his  new  happiness,  was  raised 
smiling  and  happy  to  meet  her  look,  while  she, 
just  bending  forward,  rested  her  clasped  hands 
on  his  shoulder,  and  let  her  bright  curls  brush 
his,  as  she  lay  her  cheek  down  on  the  arm  of 
the  large  chair.  The  low  melody  of  liis  voice, 
as  he  told  her  of  her  father's  kindness,  was  in 
keeping  with  the  pretty  picture,  and  as  his 
arm  stole  round  her  little  figure  to  emphasize 
the  vow  he  wliispered,  to  cherish,  love,  and 
protect  her  liis  life  long,  she  let  him  fold  her 
in  his  clasp,  sure  that  her  resting-place  was 
there  in  all  joy  or  sorrow.  Standing,  an  hour 
later,  with  clasped  hands,  the  two  bent  before 
the  kind  father,  who  came  to  rouse  them  from 
their  loving  converse  only  to  sanction  and  bless 
it.  So,  with  every  want  of  her  heart  filled  to 
overflowing,  happy  in  her  home,  father,  and 
lover,  wrapped  in  a  blissful  dream,  passed  the 
first  of  the  three  eras  that  Elsie  called  her 
Christmas  Eves. 

One  year  later,  and  again  the  firelight  plays 
npon  the  parlor  where  Elsie  had  promised  her 
love  and  won  her  father's  blessing :  but  the 
large  chair  stands  empty  by  the  wall,  the  room 
holds  no  life,  only  the  still  furniture  th.at  seems 
to  mock  the  glowing,  ruddy  flame  by  its  mute 
formality.  To  find  Elsie  you  must  mount  up 
a  story  higher,  to  a  large  bedroom,  whose  cold 
white  draperies  chill  you,  even  before  you  enter. 
The  bed  lies  vacant,  and  the  chairs  are  ranged 
round  the  walls  with  an  inhospitable  stilTness. 
The  toilet  table  is  draped  with  a  white  cloth, 
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and  the  long,  snowy  curtains  flutter  in  the 
piercing  wind  th,at  enters  the  open  window. 
Close  beside  that  window,  iu  the  long,  narrow 
casket  that  is  m.in's  Last  earthly  tenement,  lies 
the  master  of  the  house,  with  folded  hands 
resting  over  the  stilled  heart  that  beat  warmly 
to  every  generous  emotion.  The  noble  features 
look  as  if  carved  from  marble,  in  their  pure 
white  outline,  and  the  calm  smile  tells  truly  of 
a  peaceful  ending  to  a  well-spent  life.  Kind 
watchers  have  been  with  the  orphan ;  but  as  the 
weary  hours  of  the  night  moved  on,  they  slept, 
andshealone  of  all  the  house  waked  and  watched. 
Clearly  and  distinctly  the  midni:;lit  hours  pealed 
from  the  clock  on  the  chamber  mantel,  and 
as  the  last  stroke  echoed  through  the  awful 
stillness,  a  little  white-robed  figure  glided  softly 
in.  In  the  softened,  subdued  light  she  looked 
like  some  unearthly  visitant ;  her  white  night- 
dress fell  in  long  folds  to  her  little  bare  feet, 
and  the  h.air,  brushed  carelessly  from  her  face, 
ffoated  in  uncurled  masses  down  over  her 
shoulders.  With  a  step  that  fell  without  a 
sound  on  the  thick,  soft  carpet,  she  crossed  the 
room  till  she  stood  beside  the  colSn.  The  moon, 
striking  through  a  crevice  of  the  closed  shutters, 
threw  a  r.iy  of  light  across  her  father's  face,  and 
lit  up  the  smile  till  it  seemed  beaming  as  of  old 
to  greet  her  coming.  It  w;is  too  still,  too  so- 
lemn for  any  violent  burst  of  grief,  and  the 
weary,  aching  longing  for  the  loved  face  rested 
as  the  young  girl  stood  gazing  with  eager  eyes 
upon  it.  The  cold  winter  wind  swept  over  her, 
chilling  her  to  the  heart,  but  she  did  not  heed 
it.  There  was  an  iron  at  her  heart  that  defied 
any  outward  chill.  Not  till  she  pressed  her 
lips  to  the  cold  ones  that  for  the  first  time  let 
her  kiss  pass  unreturned  did  the  wailing  cry 
break  from  her  poor  sore  heart.  Then  low,  but 
oh,  how  bitter  in  its  intensity  !  tlie  cry  poured 
forth.  " Father  1  0  father,  speak  to  me!" 
Every  fond  word  of  endearment,  every  caress 
th.at  she  was  wont  to  lavish,  she  wasted  on 
that  cold,  unanswering  f.ice  till  the  tide  of  feel- 
ing broke  all  barriers,  .and  her  piercing  cries 
bronght  Mrs.  Conw.ay  from  the  ne-xt  room,  to 
find  Elsie  raving  in  delirium.  Long  weeks  of 
illness  followed,  and  when  health  came  slowly 
back  to  the  delicate,  sorely-tried  frame,  the 
love  that  sorrow  had  deepened  and  strengthened 
for  the  mother  and  sister  of  her  betrothed  were 
Elsie's  chief  comfort  in  her  bereavement. 

Knowing  how  lonely  the  orphan  would  be  if 
she  refused,  Mrs.  Conw.ay  accepted  Elsie's  pro- 
posal to  make  her  lionse  the  home  of  herself 
and  daugliter  until  Alfred's  return.  This  was 
the  one  hope  that  kept  the  orphan  from  utter 
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despair.  She  had  turned  for  comfort  to  the 
Source  from  which  her  father  had  drawn  mo- 
tires  for  every  act  of  his  life  ;  but  wliile  she 
bowed  in  humble  resignation  to  the  Power  that 
had  claimed  her  father's  life,  she  could  not 
keep  away  the  actual  daily  void  his  absence 
made.  No  room  but  his  place  seemed  waiting 
for  him  ;  no  hour  when  his  voice,  his  counsel 
was  not  missed  ;  no  day  when  the  first  thought 
of  her  bursting  heart  was  other  than,  "  He  is 
not  here  1" 

Spring  opened,  and  the  sad,  pale  face  grew 
brighter  as  the  days  drew  the  time  of  Alfred's 
return  nearer.  At  last  the  vessel  was  reported, 
and  he  might  be  hourly  expected.  It  was  early 
in  July,  and  Mrs.  Conway  was  in  the  parlor, 
putting  those  finishing  touches  a  good  house- 
wife loves  to  add  to  a  servant's  arranging,  when 
her  nep'aew,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
Alfred  had  sailed,  was  announced.  Trembling 
with  a  dreadful  terror,  she  went  to  meet  him. 
His  sad  face  and  slow  advance  confirmed  her 
worst  fears. 

"  Alfred,  my  son  !     Is  he  dead  ?" 

"I — I  fear  so,"  was  the  mournful  answer. 
"He  was  taken  very  ill  with  ship-fever,  and 
by  the  surgeon's  advice  we  left  him  at  Port 
Elizabeth.  He  said  the  only  chance  for  his  re- 
covery was  to  be  put  ashore,  but  I  fear  he  was 
left  only  to  die.  I  have  never  seen  a  worse 
case." 

"  And  you  left  him  ?" 

"I  was  forced  to  do  so,  but  he  was  in  kind 
hands.  An  American  family  residing  at  Port 
Elizabeth  took  him  to  their  own  home,  and 
every  means  will  be  used  for  his  recovery." 

"My  son!  my  son!"  the  agonizing  cry  reached 
Elsie  in  her  own  room,  and  she  flew  down  stairs. 
Far  differently  the  news  affected  her. 

"He  is  not  dead !  He  will  return  I  know,  I 
feel  he  will,  dear  mother,"  and  her  sweet  face 
glowed  with  the  fervor  of  her  hope  as  she  spoke. 
The  faith  was  contagious,  and  the  anxious 
watching  for  news  became  painful  only  as  it 
failed  them.  No  word,  no  tidings  reached  them, 
and  the  weary  months  sped  past  in  painful  mo- 
notony. Still  the  hope,  the  trust  never  left 
Elsie.  Something  in  her  faithful  heart  whis- 
pered courage  and  hope,  and  she  drew  the 
messenger  closely  to  her,  and  believed  that  her 
lover  was  alive  and  hastening  to  her. 

As  the  vessel  which  bore  him,  still  feeble  but 
gaining  health,  to  England— sped  over  the  seas, 
for  his  impatience  could  not  wait  for  another 
American  bound  vessel,  she  seemed  to  feel  his 
spirit  approaching  hers,  so  strong  grew  the 
certaintv  that  he  was  to  return. 


A  third  time  in  our  story  Christmas  eve  drew 
its  twilight  shadows  round  the  parlor,  and  the 
ruddy  glow  from  the  grate  played  over  the 
room.  Mrs.  Conway  and  her  daughter  Were 
in  their  own  room,  but  a  restless  little  figure, 
in  a  deep  mourning  dress,  paced  up  and  down 
the  long  parlors.  Pale  and  shadowy  the  face, 
that  had  been  so  bright  two  years  before,  looked 
now  in  the  dark  corners,  till  passing  before  the 
grate,  the  ruddy  light  threw  a  false  glow  over 
its  outlines.  The  little  white  hands  clasped 
tightly  together  work  with  emotion,  as  the  poor 
child  looks  back  on  the  last  year,  the  sad  epoch 
that  marked  a  day  before  all  rejoicing.  No 
tears  were  on  her  cheek ;  but  the  white  lips, 
the  mournful  eye,  and  working  fingers  speak 
the  deep  emotion,  while  up  and  down  the 
quick  feet  bear  her,  till  from  weariness  they 
grow  heavy  and  she  trails  them  slowly  over 
the  monotonous  walk.  Then,  as  the  evening 
wears  on,  she  sinks  into  the  large  chair  to  rest 
her  head  down  and  think,  think,  till  the  brain 
seems  reeling  with  its  painful  memories  and 
doubts,  and  so  she  fell  asleep.  Dreaming,  she 
went  back  to  two  years  before  when  the  lost 
loved  voice  bade  her  still  love,  still  hope  for 
happiness,  and  again  she  seemed  to  hear  and 
see  the  accents  that  had  always  cheered  her, 
the  smile  that  had  been  brightest  for  her  alone. 
And  the  dream  brought  back  another  face, 
another  voice,  whispering,  as  of  old,  her  name 
with  every  tone  of  tenderness,  till  she  heard  as 
if  from  afar,  the  mother's  voice  : — 

"  Softly,  Alfred,  do  not  rouse  her  suddenly," 
and  she  opened  her  eyes  to  meet  a  flood  of 
light,  to  find  her  head  pillowed  on  her  lover's 
shoulder,  his  face  bending  over  hers,  his  warm, 
loving  kisses  pressing  her  lips. 


WAITING. 

BY    ADELAIDE    STOUT. 

Amid  the  shadows  blossoms  wait, 

The  dewy  gift  of  eve, 
Fair  brows  uplifted  tremblingly, 

The  blessing  to  receive. 

Sweet  is  the  hush  of  eventide, 
More  softly  thaa  the  light, 

O'er  all  things  pure  and  beautiful 
Rest  now  the  wings  of  night. 

So  like  the  silence  of  the  soul. 
When  every  thought  is  still  ; 

Like  angels  with  white  folded  wing^ 
That  wait  to  know  God's  will. 

To  those  who  wait  in  faith,  O  God ! 

Through  all  the  silent  hours, 
Thy  peace  steals  sweetly  as  the  dew, 

To  every  waiting  dcwei'. 


NOVELTIES  FOR    DECEMBER. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 
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Fid.  0. 


Fig.  1. — White  puffed  speucer. 

Fig.  2. —Breakfast-cap,  made  of  figured  mus- 
lin, and  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  green 
and  white  ribbons. 

Fig.  3. — Fancy  undersleeve,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet. 

Fig.  4. — Apron  for  a  child  from  two  to  four 
years. 

Fig.   5. — Chemise   for  a  child   from    one   to 
three  years  old,  trimmed  with  magic  ruffling. 
Tig.  6. 


Fig.  6  —Christening  robe. 


Fig.   7. — Buff  cashmere   coat,  braided 
black. 


with 


PATTERNS   FROM   MADAME   DEMOREST'S 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 

Slio)-t   Sleeve. — A  single  puff,  overlaid  by  a 

short  pointed  cap,  trimmed  round  with  a  narrow 


volant.     Very   pretty   in   muslin,    berage,    or 
grenadine,  for  a  young  lady. 


WORK  hepaktment. 
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English  Jacket. — The  pattern  consists  of  three 
pieces  :  front,  back,  pocket  lid,  and  sleeve.  The 
jacket  may  either  be  ornauieuted  hy  arabesques, 


or  braidel  round  in  any  design,  sncU  as  the 
Grecian  border,  etc.,  and  will  be  very  much 
worn  this  season. 

IJiyh  jilaiii  hoili),  with  a  puffing  set  on,  to  imi- 
tate a  berthe.  The  sleeve  is  a  full  bishop,  with 
three  gores,  four  inches  in  length,  taken  out  at 


■    %r^  liis  ^  ^      -»   ■ ' 

the  hand,  and  the  fulness  laid  over  in  a  box- 
plait,  and  finished  in  a  point  to  agree  with  the 
puff  at  the  hand,  and  on  the  waist. 

"Emma"     Sleeve. — A    pretty    semi-flowing 


ronnded  off  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  leave  it 
pretty  open  on  the  back.  Garniture  of  ruching 
and  bows. 

**i)."aM«'*  Sleeve. — A  very  handsome   sleeve 


sleeve,  for  musljn,  or  any  thin  material.     The 
fulness  is  laid  in  box-plaits  at  the  top,  and  it  is 

40* 


in  silk,  or  in  the  silk  and  wool  mixtures  which 
are  so  much  worn.  The  fulness  is  divided  into 
puffs  at  the  top  by  narrow  straps  of  braid  or 
gimp.  Round  the  bottom  are  double  vuittrUs, 
pinked  on  the  edge,  and  laid  in  festoons,  with 
a  heading  of  gimp.  Flat  bows,  without  ends,  of 
silk  or  ribbon,  in  the  same  or  a  contrasting  color. 
Magnolia. — A  pretty  variety  of  the  Zouave 
family — the  back  corresponds  with  the  front. 
The  sleeve  is  plain,  with  a  puff  set  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  finished  at  the  upper  edge  with  points. 


finished  with  braid  and  buttons.  This  jacket 
may  be  made  of  pique,  or  double  Marseilles,  as 
well  as  silk.  White  tncked  under  shirt,  with 
bread  centre-plait  and  tiny  ruffles  each  side. 
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WAISTBAND  AND  BRETELLE3 

IX  MIGNARDISE  AND  POINT  LACE  STITCHES. 

This  is  intended  to  be  worn  over  a  wliite  or 
licrlit-eolored  mualin  dress. 


Trace  the  pattern  on  a  piece  of  stiff  paper, 
tack  the  braid  on,  and  where  it  crosses  sew  it 
firmly  together,  but  not  through  the  paper. 
Fill  in  the  spaces  with  Point  d'Angleterre  and 
Venetian  bars,  as  shown  in  the  eiiijraving.  The 
ends  should  be  heavily  fringed  with  black 
silk. 

Full  braiding  patterns  for  this  bretelle  can  be 
furnished. 


TIGER-SKIN  SLIPPERS. 

{See  plate  in  front.) 

3TnterinU  for  a  pair  of  slippers :  Half  a  yard  Penelope 
canvas,  No.  40 ;  6  skeins  black  single  Berlin  wool ;  4 
Bkeins  each  of  seven  shades  of  a  pretty  red-brown;  6 
skeins  bright  scarlet  for  the  edging ;  1  skein,  a  paler 
shade,  for  the  tongue  and  eyes;  1  small  skein  white 
floss  silk  for  the  eyes;  2  ditto  the  same  color  as  the 
lightest  shade  of  wool  for  the  body. 

The  novelty  which  we  this  month  present  to 
our  subscribers  is  a  slipper  of  an  elegant  and 
most  beautiful  description.  The  design  is  per- 
fectly fresh,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the 
skin  rugs  now  so  generally  used  in  libraries 
and  morning-rooms. 

The  stitch  with  which  the  above  is  worked 
is  a  long  stitch,  aud  must  in  a  great  measure 
he  left  to  the  taste  and  option  of  the  worker, 
care  always  being  taken  to  well  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  canvas. 

The  hind  claws  are  worked  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection, to  cover  thirteen  thre.^ds  of  the  canvas, 
and  the  stitches  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  claw 
must  be  small,  and  running  the  reverse  way  to 
the  others.  The  tail,  which  forms  part  of  the 
toe  of  the  slipper,  must  be  closely  worked,  with 
rather  long  stitches,  care  being  taken  to  give  it 
a  good  round  shape.  This  part  will  then  have 
the  appearance  of  being  raised  above  the  body. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  slipper  is  the  face. 

The  black  marks  on  the  forehead  are  in  very 
long  stitches  of  different  lengths.  The  four 
outer  sections  contaiu  seven  stitches,  the  two 
middle  ones  nine  stitches.  The  nose  is  formed 
with  very  short  stitches,  with  the  second  shade 
of  wool.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  composed  of 
six  stitches  of  black  wool,  worked  in  a  circle, 
covering  two  threads  of  the  canvas,  and  is  half 
surrounded  with  eight  stitches  of  white  floss 
silk,  forming  the  white  of  tlie  eye  ;  and  in  the 
under  corner  are  arranged  three  stitches  of  the 
palest  shade  of  scarlet  to  represent  the  inside 
of  the  eye.  The  mouth  is  outlined  with  black 
wool.  The  tongue  is  worked  in  five  stitches  of 
the  light  scarlet,  across  the  canvas.  The  under 
lip  is  formed  with  short  stitches,  in  the  4th, 
5th,  and  (ith  shades  of  brown,  covering  a  space 
of  ten  threads  in  width  and  four  in  depth.  The 
whiskers  consist  of  three  long  stitches  on  each 
side,  covering  about  six  threads  of  canvas,  in  a 
slanting  direction.  The  foreclaws  are  worked 
from  each  side  of  the  face,  in  medium-sized 
stitches,  extending  over  18  threads  of  canvas. 
The  border,  which  forms  an  elegant  finish  to  the 
pattern,  is  worked  in  bright  scarlet,  in  points, 
each  point  containing  five  stitches,  and  covering 
four  threads  of  canvas. 


WORK    DEPABTMENT. 
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The  model  from  which  we  give  this  descrip- 
tion has  a  raised  appearance  as  if  wadded. 
This  is  accomplished  liy  bringing  the  needle 
right  under  '"in  the  centre"  of  the  preceding 
stitch,  the  stitch  being  of  the  same  description 
as  the  one  in  whicli  the  old  Gobelins  tapestrjr 
was  worked,  and  which  is  now  becoming  very 
fashionable. 

The  colur  of  the  grounding  for  this  slipper 


may  of  course  lie  left  to  the  taste  of  the  worker ; 
but  we  would  suggest  a  bright  sky-blue  or  a 
pale  shade  of  green,  as  being  the  most  suitable 
contrast  to  the  brown  skin  of  the  tiger.  In  any 
case  the  grounding  should  not  be  of  a  dark 
color,  as  the  effect  of  the  work  would  be  en- 
tirely spoiled  ;  the  tiger's  skin,  being  somewhat 
rich  and  heavy,  requires  a  light  shade  to  throw 
it  up  nicely. 


BRAIDIXG    PATTERXS. 
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CROCHET  TIDY. 
(in  white  akd  colored  cotton.) 

Crochet  cotton,  No.  IS,  white  and  pink  ;  6 
with  crochet  hook,  No.  18. 
Make  a  chain  of  any  length  required  with 
the  white  cottou. 

1st  row — All  ichite.     *  1  dc,  4  ch,  miss  4,  * 
repeat  to  the  end. 


Mnterialg.- 
rows  of  each 


2d— All  white.  1  dc  on  dc,  2  cli,  miss  2,  *  1 
dc,  4  ch,  miss  4,  *  repeat  to  the  end. 

3d— White  (iiid pin]:.     2  dc  with  pink,  *  4  ch, 

I  dc,  4  ch,  white  ;  11  dc,  pink  ;  *  repeat  to  the 
end. 

4th. — 5  dc,  pink  ;  *  4  ch,  1  dc,  4  ch,  white ; 

II  dc,  pink  (the  first  coming  on  the  4th  of  last 
row)  ;  *  repeat  to  the  end. 

bth. — S  dc,  pink ;  *  4  ch,  1  do,  4  ch,  white  ; 
11  dc,  pink  (the  first  coming  on  the  4th  of  last 
row)  ;  *  repeat  to  the  end. 

i}th. — 1  dc,  1  ch,  white  ;  *  1  dc,  4  ch,  white  ; 
11  dc  pink  (the  first  coming  on  the  last  of  the 
pink  dc  of  last  row),  4  ch,  white;  *  repeat  to 
the  end. 


1th.— 1  dc,  4  ch,  white  ;  *  11  dc,  pink  ;  4  ch, 
1  dc,  4  ch,  white:  *  repeat  to  the  end. 

Sth.—l  dc,  white  ;  *  11  dc,  pink  ;  4  ch,  1  dc, 
4  ch,  white  ;  *  repeat  to  the  end. 

9th— All  white.  1  dc,  3  ch,  miss  .3,  *  1  dc,  4. 
ch,  miss  4,  *  repeat  to  the  end. 

lOlh—All  white.     1  dc,  1  ch,  miss  1,  *  1  dc, 

4  ch,  miss  4,  *  repeat  to  the  end. 

n<A.— All  dc,  with  white, 
cotton. 

Repeat  these  11  rows  as 
often  as  may  be  desired  for 
the  width  of  the  tidy,  end- 
ing with  the  tenth  tow  ; 
then  do  a  line  of  dc  com- 
pletely round,  working  two 
stitches  in  one  at  the  cor- 
ners. 

For  the  Boeder. — With 
the  white  cotton  do  a  round 
of  open  square  crochet, 
missing  only  one,  or  none, 
at  the  corners,  to  make 
them  full,  so  that  the  outer 
edge  may  be  quite  flat. 

1st  pattern  row. — *  1  dc, 
pink ;  3  ch,  1  dc,  3  ch,  1 
dc,  3  ch,  white  ;  *  repeat 
all  round. 

2c?. — *  5  dc,  pink  (com- 
ing over  the  one  dc,  and  2 
white  chain  at  each  side  of 
it)  ;  3  ch,  1  dc  on  the  cen- 
tre of  3  dc,  3  ch,  white  ;  * 
repeat. 

3d. — Begin  on  the  2d  of 
the  last  3  ch,  *  3  dc,  pink  ; 
3  ch,  white  ;  *  repeat  all 
round. 

4th.—*  7  ch,  white  (com- 
ing over  the  five  dc  of  2d 
row,  and  one  chain  on  each 
5  dc,  pink  ;  *  repeat  all  round. 
-*  1  dc,  pink,  on  the  centre  of  7  ch,  5 
ch,  white,  1  dc,  pink  (on  the  centre  of  5  dc)  ; 

5  ch,  white  ;  *  repeat  all  round. 

6th. — *  4  dc,  pink  (coming  overl  dc  and  one 
chain  on  each  side,  over  the  seven  chain)  ;  9 
ch,  white  ;  *  repeat  all  round. 

Ith. — *  1  do,  pink,  on  the  last  of  9  ch,  1  more 
do,  pink  ;  4rdo  white  on  2  dc,  2  dc  pink,  7  ch, 
white  ;  *  repeat  all  round. 

Sth — All  pink.  1  sc  on  the  1  do  of  5th  row, 
taking  the  stitch  across  the  9  ch  and  7  ch  of 
the  last  two  rows,  2  ch,  12  dc  (which  come  over 
the  dc  of  last  row,  and  one  chain  at  each  end), 
2  ch  ;  repeat  all  ronnd. 


WORK    DEPARTMENT. 
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9lh — All  while.  *  80  on  so,  3  more  so,  4  oh, 
sc  again  ou  the  last  stitcli,  3  more  sc,  4  ch,  so 
ag.iiu  ou  tlie  last  stitch,  5  more  sc,  4  ch,  sc 
again  ou  the  last  stitch,  3  more  sc,  4  ch,  sc 
again  on  the  last  stitch,  2  more  sc,  *,  repeat  all 
round. 

lu  working  open  crochet  with  two  colors  the 
second  thread  is  passed  back  wards  and  forwards, 
in  making  a  chain  witli  one.  This  is  done  by 
the  hook,  and  not  by  any  movement  of  the 
fingers.  The  new  color  is  always  introduced 
by  finishing  the  stitch  with  it,  if  a  dc  stitch,  or 
by  working  the  last  chain,  if  they  are  chain 
stitches.  Thus,  in  the  7th  row,  the  second  pink 
dc  is  finished  with  white,  the  fourth  white  with 
pink,  the  second  pink  again  with  white,  and 
the  last  of  the  seven  chain  is  also  piuk. 


GENTLEMEN'S  NECK  WARMER. 

This  new  muffler  is  knit  round  ;  it  is  to  be 
pulled  over  the  head,  and  a  square  piece  hangs 


down  over  the  chest.  For  a  small  head  99 
stitches  will  be  sufficient ;  but  a  large  head  will 
require  from  10b  to  120  stitches.  Knit  with  four 
steel  needles  3  stitches  right,  and  3  reversed  ; 
continue  to  do  so  until  you  have  it  sufficiently 
long  for  the  neck.  When  it  is  long  enough, 
knit  1  row  right,  1  row  wrong  ;  repeat  this  once  ; 
bind  off  40  stitches,  and  knit  the  rest  back  and 
forth  until  it  is  about  eight  inches  long  ;  bind 


off,  and  crochet  a  scalloped  edge  all  round  the 
square  piece  and  round  the  back  of  the  neck. 


BR.'VIDED  SPECTACLE  C.'^SE. 
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NEW  STITCHES  IN  CEOCHET. 


Fig.  7.— Shaggy  stitch. 


Fig.  8.— Net  Stitch. 


MeiL  Siitch. 


Fig.  7.  Shaggy  Siitch.  The  wrong 
side  of  this  stitch  is  the  right  when 
finished.  Fig.  6  shows  plainly  that 
this  stitch  consists  of  double  treble, 
namely,  such  as  require  the  wool 
to  be  placed  twice  round  the  nee- 
dle. Before  closing  the  two  last 
loops  of  these  stitches  the  loops  are 
made  in  the  following  manner: 
The  mesh  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
nearly  finished  stitch,  the  wool 
wound  round  it  from  back  to  front, 
and  drawn  through  the  loop  laid 
over  the  mesh  through  the  two 
remaining  loops  of  the  long  stitch. 
The  entire  row  is  worked  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  the  mesh  being 
then  drawn  out,  the  wool  cut  off, 
and  the  next  row  begun  at  tlie 
same  end  as  the  first,  all  succeed- 
ing rows  being  worked  in  the  same 
direction,  placing  the  needle  right 
through  the  stitches. 

Fig.  S.  Aet  Stitch.  For  this  stitch 
we  must  give  a  firll  explanation,  as 
it  differs  entirely  from  "rib"  stitch. 
\st  Pattern,  1st  row.  After  the  foun- 
dation is  worked,  place  the  needle 
through  2succeeding  stitches,  miss- 
ing the  next  one.  2d.  The  2  loops 
are  drawn  together  into  1  loop,  and 
the  space  above  the  missed  stitch 
is  filled  in  with  3  chain  to  the  nest 
two  loops.  2d  Pattern.  In  this,  and 
in  all  following  patterns,  the  two 
loops  must  be  placed  alternately. 
ls(  row.  Make  a  loop  through  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  3  chain,  and  1 
into  the  space  formed  by  them,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.  2d.  The 
same  as  the  second  row  in  the  first 
pattern. 

Fig.  9.  Mesh  Stitch.  To  make  this 
stitch  two  meshes  are  required. 
After  the  usual  foundation  of  chain 
stitch,  draw  the  last  loop  out  so 
that  it  is  as  broad  as  the  mesh,  and 
place  the  mesh  in  the  middle  of  the 
loop.  Then  work  double  crochet 
stitches  into  every  loop,  always 
putting  the  wool  round  the  mesh 
and  making  the  stitch  come  at  the 
top.  In  this  way  the  row  is  worked, 
the  wool  broken  off,  and  commenced 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  row. 
The  second  row  is  worked  in  the 
same  manner,  before  taking  out  the 
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1«/  mesli,  wliich  must  be  withdrawn  on  working 
tlio  third  row,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
loops  are  fastened  on  both  sides  with  a  closed 
row  of  crochet. 


KNITTED  OPERA  OR  TRAVELLING  HOOD, 
TRIMMED  WITH  SWANSDOWN. 
{S«  engraving^  page  MO.) 
The  fonndation  of  the  hood  consists  of  a  sim- 
ple square,  knitted  in  altem.ite  stripes  of  cerise 
and  white,  the  knitting  commencing  with  four 
stitches.     Four  rows  of  white  and  four  rows  of 
cerise  should  be  knitted  alternately,  and  two 
stitches  knitted  into  the  last  one  of  every  row, 
so  increasing  the  length  of  the  rows  until  there 
are  110  stitches  on  the  needle.    The  work  should 


then  be  decreased  by  knitting  two  together  at 
the  end  of  each  row  until  but  four  stitches  re- 
main on  the  needle,  continuing  the  alternate 
cerise  and  white  throughout  the  square.  The 
stitches  should  be  cast  off,  and  the  square 
trimmed  round  with  swansdown  in  tlie  .«ame 
manner  as  seen  in  our  illustration.  The  knit- 
ting should  be  pleated  in  behind,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  bow  of  ribbon,  and  the  strings 
sewn  on  in  front.  The  corner  of  the  squ.Tre 
forming  the  curtain  keeps  the  neck  beautifully 
warm,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  cape.  The 
quantity  of  swansdown  required  to  trim  this 
hood  of  course  depends  on  the  size  the  square 
happens  to  be  knitted,  bat  we  should  think 
about  two  yards  will  be  found  sufficieut. 


MOUSE    PENWIPER. 


Take  gray  Canton 
flannel,  the  wrong 
side  of  which  will  re- 
present the  mouse's 
skin.  Cnt  diagram 
No.  1,  then  cnt  two 
pieces  size  and  shape 
of  No.  2.     These  last 


will  be  for  the  ears  of  the  mouse, 
and  are  to  be  cnt  without  allowing 
for  seams.  In  piece  No.  1,  you  must 
allow  for  a  .seam  at  the  side  marked 
a  in  the  middle  and  6  at  each  end. 
Fold  the  piece  allowed  for  the  seam, 
put  the  points  b  and  6  together,  and 
sew  from  a  to  b,  then  from  b  to  c. 
Then  sew  it  together  all  round,  mak- 
ing a  small  pl.ait  at  every  half  inch, 
leaving  a  small  space  to  fill  it.  Then 
fill  the  body  with  wadding,  shaping 
it  like  a  mouse,  and  making  the 
nnderpart  a  little  flat  so  as  to  fasten 
the  monse  to  the  penwiper.  The 
ears  must  be  folded  a  little,  as  in  the 
dotted  line  in  No.  2  ;  fasten  them  at 
the  places  marked  by  a  star  in  dia- 
gram No.  1,  and  by  drawing  the 
thread  through  the  head  from  star 
to  star,  the  hollow  of  the  he.id  is 
formed.  Pnt  a  bl.ick  bead  for  eyes 
on  the  places  marked  by  a  cross.  Run  .«ome 
stiff  thread  through  the  snout,  and  crochet  a 


cord  for  the  tail,  and  fasten  the  mouse  on  the  pen- 
wiper, which  is  made  of  black  and  scarlet  cloth. 
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PLUM  PUDDING  AND  OTHER  EECEIPTS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

Wr  giTe  K  nnmber  of  receipts  for  paddings,  pies  cakee, 
etc.,  that  will  be  of  great  uae  to  oar  lady  frieods  dariag 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

THE  PH1L030PIIT  OF  PLCM  PCDDIKOS. 

In  the  making  of  pinm  poddiogs,  the  following  results 
of  the  examiuatloQ  and  oompHrison  of  eigbteea  receipts 
may  be  usefully  studied  and  applied : — 

Average  qf  Eighteen  Secetpts  for  Plum  Pudding. 
Fine  flour,  half  a  pound  ;  bread-crumbs,  quarter  of  a 
]>ouQd ;  Buel,  three  qiiarlers  of  a  pound ;  egj^'s  (yolk  and 
white),  four ;  mixed  dried  fruit,  one  tjound  aud  a  half; 
mixed  liquid,  a  third  of  a  pint. 

Average  Dtductione  respecting  the  Cf>mp<mtion. 

A  classification  of  the  receipts  gives  the  following  Indo- 
pendeot  dogmas,  namely,  that  when  a  plum  pudding  con- 
tains— 

Less  Jtourt  It  must  have  more  egg,  bread-crumb,  and 
fkTxit. 

Itcss  egg^  U  must  have  more  flonr  and  less  liquid. 

Le89  bread-crumb,  It  must  have  more  flour  and  liquid 
and  less  snet 

Le^g  stid,  it  must  have  less  bread-crumb  and  fruit. 

Leae  fruU,  it  mast  have  less  eg-g  and  suet,  with  more 
flour. 

Less  liquid^  it  must  have  less  egg  and  more  bread-crumb. 

With  respect  to  the  mixing  of  the  ingredients,  different 
modes  are  employed.  The  eggs  are  always  beat  up  pre- 
viously in  a  separate  state ;  and  the  milk,  spice,  flour,  and 
crumbs  are  generally  added  by  degrees,  and  beat  up  suc- 
cessively, adding  the  suet  and  fruit  next,  and  the  brandy 
last.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  process  is  reversed,  and 
the  eggs  are  added  last ;  bat,  in  general,  the  eggs  aud  milk, 
the  flour,  suet,  aud  fruit,  and  the  spices,  go  together.  The 
pudding-bag  is  always  well  dredged  with  flour,  and  ol^eu 
tied  rather  loose,  that  the  pudding  may  swell ;  aud,  after 
boiling  it,  about  five  minutes  are  suffered  to  elapt^e,  in  order 
that  the  moisture  may  evaporate  from  the  outside  of  the 
doth,  and  allow  it  to  leave  the  pudding  in  a  perfect  state. 
Some  are  boiled  In  a  cloth  only,  some  in  a  mould  only, 
with  a  cloth  over  the  month  aud  others  in  both  a  cloth 
and  basin.  They  all  should  have  pounded  white  sugar 
sprinkled  freely  over  them,  on  being  served  on  the  dish  for 
table. 

Much  purzUng  difference  Is  apparent  In  the  time  directed 
for  the  boiling  of  the  puddings  of  each  receipt.  This  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  composition  and  the 
proportion  of  binding  material.  We  have  Instituted  a 
comparison  of  all  the  receipts  by  reducing  the  weight  of 
Ingredients  to  the  average  standard,  and  have  obtained  the 
following  independent  deductions: — 

1.  Plum  puddings  require  the  same  boiling,  If  the  crumb 
be  left  ont,  and  more  flour,  egg,  and  fruit  supply  its  place. 

2.  They  require  more  boiling,  when  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  dour  and  egg,  but  less  crumb  and  snet,  or 
when  boiled  in  a  mould. 

3.  They  require  less  boiling,  when  having  less  flonr,  bat 
more  crnmb  and  fruit. 

4.  The  average  time  of  boiling  (or  Ingredientu  weighing 
lour  pounds  is  about  (out  hours. 

VOL.  LXV. — 47 


CuaiSTMAE  Plcm  PrDDixo. — A  pound  ofsuet,  cut  in  pieces 
not  too  fine,  a  pound  of  currants,  and  a  pound  of  raisins 
stoned,  fonr  eggs,  Imlfa  grated  nutmeg,  an  ouuce  of  citron 
and  lemon-peel,  shred  flue,  a  tejispoonful  of  boiiton  ginger, 
half  a  pound  of  bread-crumbs,  half  a  pound  of  flour,  and  a 
pint  of  milk  ;  beat  the  eggs  first,  add  half  the  milk,  beat 
them  together,  and  by  degrees  stir  in  the  flnur,  thou  the 
suet,  spioe,  and  fruit,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  mix  it  to* 
getber  very  thick  ;  theu  take  a  clean  cloth,  dip  in  boiling 
water,  and  squeeze  dry.  While  the  witter  Is  boiling  fast, 
put  in  your  pudding,  which  should  boil  at  least  five  hours. 

Another  way. — Seven  ounces  raisins,  seeded  and  a  little 
chopped  ;  seven  ounces  currants,  well  washed  and  picked  ; 
one  aud  a  half  ounce  citron  ;  three  ounces  beef  suet,  chopped 
very  floe;  three-quarlersof  a  nutmeg,  grated;  one-quarter 
of  a  tea.spoonful  of  cinoiimon ;  five  eggs  well  beaten  up  ; 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  ;  five  tablespoonfuls  of  wheat 
flour  ;  half  a  lemon-peel,  grated  ;  one  glass  of  brandy  and 
one  glass  of  Madeira ;  a  little  milk  to  mix,  sufficient  to 
make  rather  a  thick  butter.  The  whole  must  be  well 
mixed.  The  above  mixture  to  be  put  into  a  well  buttered 
basin.  Tie  a  pudding  cloth  over,  and  piu  the  four  corners 
over  the  top.  Put  into  boiling  water,  and  to  be  kept  boil- 
ing without  ceasing  for  five  hours.  We  have  tried  this 
receipt,  and  know  it  to  be  excellent. 

UAIGBB  PLCM  PCDDINQ 

Simmer  one  pint  of  milk  with  two  large  blades  of  mace, 

Aud  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  for  twelve  minutes  ;  then 
Strain  it  into  a  basin,  to  stand  till  'tis  cold. 
In  the  meantime,  procure  a  large  pan  that  will  hold 

Seven  eggs  ;  beat  them  up  with  at  least  eight  or  ten 
Tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  (the  moist  kind  will  do), 

A  whole  nutmeg  grated,  the  fourth  of  a  pound 
Of  the  best  wheateu  flour ;  theu  beat  all  of  these 
Up  together,  with  care,  addiug  milk  by  degrees  ; 

And  as  soon  as  you  've  stirred  them  sufficiently  round. 
Get  six  ounces  of  real  prime  butter,  and  break 

It  up  into  small  pieces,  with  just  the  samo  weight 
Of  small  bread-crumbs,  eight  ounces  of  currants,  washed 

clean, 
Five  ounces  of  raisins,  Malaga,  I  mean. 

Chopped  and  stoned.    Mix  all  these  in  a  pan  or  deep- 
plate. 
Lastly,  butter  a  mould,  and  when  this  yon  have  done. 

Fill  it  up  with  the  condiments  mentioned,  of  course ; 
Tie  a  cloth  of  some  kind  pretty  tight  o'er  the  top, 
Put  it  into  the  saucepan,  and  there  let  it  stop 

For  three  hoars ;  then  serve  with  the  following  sauce : — 

8A17CB  FOB  UAIiJRE  PLUM  PCDDIXa. 

Get  five  ounces  of  butter,  and  melt  it  with  care, 

In  the  usual  way,  and,  as  soon  as  complete. 
Put  in  one  glass  of  brandy,  and  one  ounce  of  white  ^ 

Sugar,  ponnded  ;  and  when  you  have  mixed  it  all  right,. 
It  is  ready  for  mso.     Well,  then  sit  down  and  eat. 

LrrTLE  Plcsi  Cakes  to  keep  loso. — Dry  one  pound  «f 
flonr,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of  finely-pounded  sugair; 
beat  six  ounces  of  butter  to  a  cream,  and  add  to  three  egg» 
well  beaten,  half  a  pound  of  currants  washed  and  nicely 
dried,  and  the  flour  and  sugar  ;  boat  all  for  some  time, 
then  dredge  flour  on  tin  plates,  and  drop  the  batter  on 
them  the  size  of  a  walnut.  If  properly  mixed,  it  will  be 
a  stiff  paste.     Bake  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Rich  Plcm  Pcddiso. — Stone  carefiiUy  one  pound  of  the- 
best  raisins,  wash  aud  pick  one  pound  of  currants,  chop 
very  small  one  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet,  blanch  and  chop 
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small  or  pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  one  ounce 
of  bitter  ones  ;  mix  tlie  whole  well  together,  with  one  pound 
of  sifted  flour,  and  the  same  weight  of  crumb  of  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  then  squeezed  dry  and  stirred  with  a  spoon 
until  reduced  to  a  mash,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  flour. 
Cut  in  small  pieces  two  ounces  each  of  preserved  citron, 
orange,  and  lemon-peel,  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mixed  spice;  quarter  of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar  should  be 
put  into  a  basiu,  with  eight  eggs,  and  well  beaten  together 
with  a  three-pronged  fork  ;  stir  this  with  the  pudding,  and 
make  it  of  a  proper  consistence  with  milk.  Remember 
that  it  must  not  be  made  too  thin,  or  the  fruit  will  sink  to 
the  bottom,  but  be  made  to  the  consistence  of  good  thick 
batter.  Two  wineglassfuls  of  brandy  should  be  poured 
over  the  fruit  and  spice,  mixed  together  in  a  basin,  and 
allowed  to  stand  three  or  four  hours  before  the  pudding  is 
made,  stirring  them  occasionally.  It  must  bo  tied  in  a 
cloth,  and  will  take  five  hours  of  constant  boiling.  When 
done,  tnrn  it  out  on  a  di?h,  sifl  loaf-sugar  over  the  top,  and 
serve  it  with  wine-sauce  in  a  boat,  and  some  poured  round 
the  pudding. 

The  pudding  will  be  of  considerable  size,  hut  half  the 
q\ianttty  of  materials,  used  in  the  same  proportion,  will  be 
e^UAlly  good. 

BoiLP.D  Plum  Pcddino.— The  crumbs  of  a  small  loaf, 
half  a  puund  each  of  sugar,  currants,  raisins,  and  beef- 
suet  shred,  two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  three  drops  of 
e>:sence  of  lemon,  three  egg^i,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  tablespoon- 
fnl  of  flour.  Butter  the  mould,  and  boil  them  five  hours. 
Serve  with  brandy-sauce. 

A  RrcH  Christmas  Puddino. — One  pound  of  raisins 
stoned,  one  pound  of  currant^,  half  a  pound  of  beef-suet, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  two  i^poonful^  of  flour,  three 
eggs,  a  cup  of  sweetmeats,  and  a  wiuegiasa  of  brandy. 
Mix  well,  and  boil  in  a  mould  eight  hours. 

A  GOOD  Christmas  Pui>di>-o. — One  <fTonnd  of  flour,  two 
pounds  of  suet,  odp  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of  plums, 
eight  eggs,  two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  almonds  and  mixed 
spice  according  to  taste.     Boll  gently  for  seven  hours. 

Mincemeat. — Six  pounds  of  currants,  three  pounds  of 
raisins  stoned,  three  pound.s  of  ajiples  chopped  fine,  four 
pounds  of  suet,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  beef, 
the  poel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  a  pint  of  sweet  wine,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice. 
Pre**^  the  whole  into  a  deep  pan  when  well  mixed. 

Anotlwr  way. — Two  pounds  of  raisins,  three  pounds  of 
currants,  three  pounds  of  beef-suet,  two  pounds  of  moist 
Kugar,  two  ounces  of  citron,  one  ounce  of  orange-peel,  one 
small  nutmeg,  one  pottle  of  apples  chopped  fine,  the  rind 
of  twu  lemons  and  juice  of  one,  half  a  pint  of  brandy;  mix 
well  together.  This  should  be  made  a  little  time  before 
wanted  for  use. 

MiscE  Pies. — Take  a  pound  of  beef,  free  from  skin  and 
strings  and  chop  it  very  fine;  then  two  pounds  of  suet, 
which  likewise  pick  andchoi);  then  add  three  pounds  of 
currauts  nicely  cleaned  and  perfectly  dry,  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  apples,  thepeeland  juice  of  a  lemon,  half  a  pint  of 
sweet  wine,  half  anutm^,  and  a  few  cloves  and  mace,  with 
pimento  in  fine  powder ;  have  citron,  orange,  and  lemon- 
peel  ready,  and  put  some  in  each  of  the  pies  when  made, 

Soft  Crcllers. — Sift  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
and  powder  half  a  i>ouud  of  loaf-.-ngar  ;  heat  a  pint  of 
wattT  in  a  round-bottomed  saucepan,  and  when  quite 
warm,  mix  the  flimr  with  it  gradually  ;  set  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  over  the  fire  iu  a  small  vesvrel ;  aud  when  it 
hei^ins  to  melt,  stir  tt  gradually  into  the  fl"ur  aud  water  ; 
then  add  by  degrees  the  powdered  sugar  aud  half  a  grated 


nutmeg.  Take  the  siiucepan  off  the  fire,  and  beat  the  con- 
tents with  a  wooden  spaddle  or  spatula,  till  they  are  tho- 
roughly mixed  ;  then  beat  six  eggs  very  lit:ht,  and  stir 
them  gradually  into  the  mixture.  Beat  the  whole  very 
hard,  till  it  becomes  a  thick  batter.  Flour  a  pasteboard 
very  well,  and  lay  out  the  batter  upon  it  in  rings  (the  best 
way  is  to  pass  it  through  a  screw  funnel).  Have  ready,  on 
the  fire,  a  pot  of  boiling  lard  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  put 
in  the  crullers,  removing  them  from  the  board  by  carefully 
taking  them  up,  one  at  a  time,  on  a  broad-bladed  knife. 
Boil  but  few  at  a  time.  They  must  be  of  a  fine  brown. 
Lill  thera  out  on  a  perforated  skimmer,  draining  the  lard 
from  them  back  into  the  pot ;  lay  them  on  a  large  dish, 
and  sift  powdered  white  sugar  over  them. 

CHRISTMAS  CAKE. 

To  two  pounds  of  flour  well  sifted  unite 
Of  loaf-sugar  ounces  sixteen  : 

Two  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  with  eighteen  fine  eggs. 
And  four  pounds  of  currants  washed  clean  ; 

Eight  ounces  of  almonds  well  blanched  and  cut  small, 
The  same  weight  of  citron  sliced  ; 

Of  t)range  and  lemon-peel  candied  one  pound, 
And  a  gill  of  pale  brandy  uniced  ; 

A  large  nutmeg  grated  ;  exact  half  an  ounce 
Of  allspice,  but  only  a  quarter 

Of  mace,  coriander,  and  ginger  well  ground. 
Or  pouuded  to  dust  in  a  mortar. 

An  important  addition  is  cinnamon,  which 
Is  better  increased  than  diminished ; 

The  fourth  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient.     Now  this 
Slay  be  baked  four  good  hours  till  fiuished. 

Frcit  CaK3. — Take  one  pound  of  butter  and  one  pound 
of  sugar,  and  beat  them  together  with  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  ;  beat  the  whites  separately  ;  mix  with  these  one  aud 
a  half  pound  of  flour,  one  teacupful  of  cream,  one  wine- 
glas.sful  of  brandy  and  one  of  wine,  one  nutmeg,  one  tea- 
spoonfal  of  mace,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  cinnamon,  one  salt-spoonful  of  salt,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  raisins,  stoned,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
currants,  h;ilf  a  pound  of  citron;  mix  with  the  flour  two 
teaspooufnls  of  yeast  powder. 

"Washinoton  Cake. — Beat  together  one  and  a  half  pound 
of  sugar  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter;  add  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  lialf  a  pint  of  sour  milk,  and  one  tes- 
spoonful  of  ealeratus,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  Stir 
in  gradually  one  and  three-quarter  pound  of  flour,  one 
wineghtssful  of  wiue  or  brandy,  and  one  nutmeg,  grated. 
Beat  all  well  together. 

This  will  make  two  round  cakes.  Tt  should  be  baked  in 
a  quick  oven,  and  will  take  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  cakes. 

Ql'BEN  Cake. — Mix  one  pound  of  dried  flour,  the  same 
of  sifted  sugar  and  of  washed  currants;  waj^h  oue  pound 
of  butter  iu  rose-water,  beat  it  well,  then  mix  with  it  eight 
eggs,  yolks  aud  whites  beaten  separately,  and  put  in  the 
dry  ingredients  by  degrees ;  beat  the  whole  an  hour  ;  but- 
ter little  tins,  teacups,  or  saucers,  filling  them  only  half 
full ;  sift  a  little  fine  sugar  over  just  as  you  put  them  into 
the  oven. 

Lemon  Cakr. — Beat  six  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  sepa- 
rately, till  in  a  solid  froth  ;  add  to  the  yolks  the  grated  rind 
of  a  fine  lemon  and  six  ounces  of  sugiir  dried  and  sifted  ; 
beat  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  shake  in  with  the  left  hand 
six  "unces  of  dried  flour;  then  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  the  juice  of  the  lemon;  when  these  are  well  beaten 
in,  put  it  immediately  into  tins,  and  b&ke  it  about  aa  hoar 
iu  a  moderately  hot  oveo. 
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A  Good  Poukd-cakb. — Beat  one  pound  of  batter  to  a 
creHiu,  Aotl  mix  with  it  tb*^  whites  uud  yolks  of  eight  eggs 
beatao  apart.  Have  ready,  warm  by  the  fire,  one  pound 
offluur,  and  the  vameuf  girted  sugar;  mix  them  and  a  few 
clovoH,  a  Utile  Butmeg  and  ciuoamon,  In  flue  powder  to- 
gether;  then  by  degrees  work  the  dry  iugrediouts  into  the 
butter  and  egg^  When  well  beaten,  add  a  glass  of  wine 
and  someearaway^.  It  mii»t  be  beaten  a  full  hour;  £utter 
a  pan,  and  baJce  il  an  hoar  in  a  quick  oveo. 

The  above  pruportions,  leaving  out  four  onnoes  of  the 
batter,  and  the  same  of  sugar,  make  a  less  lusctouti  cake, 
and  to  most  tastes  a  more  pleasant  ono. 

Lehox  Gixoekdread. — Grate  the  rinds  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  and  add  the  j  nice  to  a  glass  of  bmudy  ;  then  mix 
the  grated  lemon  in  one  ponnd  of  flour,  make  a  hole  in  the 
flour,  pour  in  half  a  pound  of  treacle,  half  a  ponud  of  butter 
melted,  (he  lemon-juice,  and  brandy,  and  mix  all  up  to- 
gether with  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger  and  quarter  of 
an  onuce  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

IMPERIAL  GiNOERBBEAD.— Kub  pIx  ouDcefl  of  bottcr  into 
(liree-qnartors  of  a  pound  of  flour ;  then  mix  six  ounces  of 
treacle  with  a  pint  of  cream  carefully,  lest  it  should  turn 
the  cream  ;  mix  in  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  double-refined 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  one  ounce 
of  car;iway-seeds ;  stir  the  wliole  well  together  into  a 
paste,  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  stick  cut  candied  orange  or 
lemon-peel  on  the  top. 

Seed  Cakb.— Beat  one  pound  of  butter  to  a  cre.nm,  add- 
ing gradually  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  beating 
both  together  ;  have  ready  the  yolks  of  eighteen  eg>:s,  and 
the  wltiies  of  ten,  beaten  separately;  mix  iu  the  whites 
firbt,  and  then  the  yolks,  and  beat  the  whole  for  ten 
minutes;  add  two  grated  nutmegs,  one  pound  and  a  half 
of  flour,  and  mix  them  very  gradually  with  the  other  In- 
gredients ;  when  the  oven  is  ready,  beat  in  three  ounces  of 
picked  caraway-seeda. 

PcMpKiN  PcDinsf). — Take  one  pint  of  pumpkin  that  has 
been  stewed  soft  and  pressed  thrungh  a  colander  ;  melt  in 
half  a  pint  of  warm  milk  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  butter  and 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  stirring  them  well  together; 
one  pint  of  rich  cream  will  be  better  than  milk  and  butter; 
beat  eight  eggs  very  light,  and  add  them  gradually  to  the 
other  iugredients  alternately  with  the  pumpkin  ;  then  stir 
in  a  wineglass  of  rose-water  and  two  glasses  of  wine  mixed 
together,  a  large  tea^poonful  of  powdered  mace  aiid  cinna- 
mon mixed,  and  a  grated  nutmeg.  Having  stirred  the 
whole  very  hard,  put  it  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  it 
three-quarters  of  an  hoar. 

PoRTCfiAL  Cake.— One  pound  of  flour,  half  pound  of 
bott^-r,  eight  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  one  pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  oiiron  or  almonds,  as  you  choose,  oae 
nutmeg.     It  is  good  plain. 

A  GOOD  Pasts  pok  Tarts. — One  pound  and  a  half  of 
flour,  half  pound  of  bniter,  half  pound  of  lard,  one  tea- 
spoonful  uf  boda,  bulScieot  water  to  form  a  stiff  dough. 

Molasses  Pik. — Four  eggs — beat  the  whites  separate — 
one  leacnpful  of  Itowu  sugar,  half  a  nutmeg,  two  table* 
KpoonfuU  of  butter ;  beat  them  well  together;  stir  in  one 
teacupful  and  a  half  of  molasses,  and  then  add  the  white 
of  ejTgs.     Bake  on  pas^try. 

Clove  Cake. — One  pound  of  Fugar,  one  pound  of  flour, 
half  pound  of  batter,  four  eggs,  a  teaspoonfol  of  saleratua, 
a  cup  of  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  maoe,  same  of 
cinnamon,  Mime  of  cloves ;  fruit,  if  you  choose. 

Cbbah  Pie  (jfn#V— Half  pound  of  butter,  fonr  eggs, 
sugar,  salt,  and  nutmeg  to  yoar  taste,  and  two  tablespoon- 


ful>f  of  arrowroot  wet ;  pour  on  it  a  quart  of  boiling  milk, 
and  stir  the  whole  together.    To  be  baked  in  deep  dishes. 

Ginger  Spo.xoe-Cake. — One  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of 
batter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  tUreo  cups  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  milk,  soda,  aud  ginger. 

Fresch  Ji'MBLKS. — One  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  one 
pound  uf  sugar,  throe-quarters  of  a  pound  of  buti^ir,  ihre« 
eggs;  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  one-half  cup  of 
milk  ;  add  this,  also  one  nutmeg,  and  roll  out  the  dongh, 
and  cut  iuto  small  cakes  of  any  shape,  and  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven. 

HOW  TO  COOK  POULTRY. 

To  Boil  A  Tcrket. — Make  a  sluQiug  as  for  veal;  or  if 
you  wish  a  plain  stufliug,  pound  a  cracker  or  some  bread- 
crumb very  fine,  chop  raw  ealt  pork  very  flue,  sift  some 
sage  aud  any  otlier  sweet  herbs  that  are  liked,  season  with 
pepper,  aud  mould  tht-m  together  with  the  Xfi\k  of  an  egg  ; 
put  this  under  the  breast,  and  tie  it  closely.  Set  on  the 
turkey  in  boiling  water  enough  to  cover  it;  boil  very 
slowly,  and  take  of!  the  scum  as  it  rises.  A  large  turkey 
will  require  more  than  two  hours'  boiling  ;  a  small  one  aa 
hour  and  a  half.  Garnish  with  fried  forcemeat,  and  serve 
with  oyster  or  celery  sauce. 

Or:  Fill  the  body  with  oysters,  and  let  It  boil  by  steam 
without  any  water.  When  sufficienlly  done,  take  it  np, 
strain  the  gravy  that  will  be  fouud  in  the  pan,  and  which, 
when  cold,  will  be  a  fine  jelly  ;  thicken,  it  with  a  little  flour 
and  butter,  add  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  intended  for^iauce, 
also  .titewed,  and  warm  the  oysters  up  in  it ;  whiten  it  with 
a  little  boiled  cream,  and  pour  it  over  the  turkey. 

To  Roast  a  Tckket. — Prepare  a  stufliug  of  pork  sausago- 
meat,  one  beaten  egg,  aud  a  few  crumbs  of  bread:  or,  if 
sausages  are  to  be  served  with  the  turkey,  stufliug  as  for 
fillet  of  veal ;  in  either,  a  little  ^hred  shallot  isan  improve- 
ment, fftuff  the  bird  under  the  breast ;  dredge  it  with 
flour,  and  put  it  down  to  a  clear,  bri&k  fire  ;  at  a  moderate 
distance  the  first  half  hour,  but  afterwards  nearer.  Baste 
with  butter  ;  aud  when  the  turkey  is  plumped  up,  and  the 
steam  draws  towards  the  fire,  it  will  be  nearly  doue ;  then 
dredge  it  lightly  with  flour,  and  baste  it  with  a  little  more 
butter,  first  melted  in  the  basting-ladle.  Serve  with  gravy 
in  the  dish  and  bread  sauce  in  a  tureen.  It  may  be  gar- 
nished with  sausages,  or  wilh  fried  forcemeat,  if  veal  stuf- 
fing be  o^ed.  Sometimes  the  gizzard  and  Uver  are  dipped 
into  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  sprinkled  with  salt  and  Cayenne, 
and  then  put  under  the  pinions  before  the  bird  !s  jmt  to  the 
fire.  A  very  large  turk*^y  will  require  three  hours'  roast- 
ing ;  one  of  eight  **r  ten  poauds,  two  hours ;  aud  a  small 
one,  an  hour  and  a  halL 

Roa^ited  chestnut^,  grated  or  sliced,  and  green  truffles, 
sliced,  are  excellent  additions  to  the  stutfing  for  turkeys. 

CnPvISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  DINNERS. 

Boiled  turkey  with  oyster  sauce,  roaat  goose  wiih  apple 
sauce,  roa.sied  ham,  cbicken-pie,  stewed  beets,  cole-slaw, 
turnips,  salsify,  winter-squash ;  mince  pie,  plum  pud- 
ding, lemon  custardx,  cranberry  pie. 

Roast  turkey  with  cranberry  sance,  boiled  fowls  with 
celery  sauce,  boikd  ham,  goose  pie,  turnips,  Kilsify,  colfr- 
slaw,  winter -«quash,  beet.-< ;  mince  pudding  boiled,  lemon 
pudding  baked,  pumpkin  pudding. 

Slock  turtle  soup,  roa*t  turkey  with  cranberry  itaace, 
boiled  turkey  with  celery  sauce,  roasted  ham,  smoke- 
tongue,  chicken  curry,  oyster  pie,  beets,  co!e-s!aw,  winter- 
squash,  salsify,  fried  celery  ;  plom  pudding,  mince  pie^ 
calTs- foot  jelly,  blanc-mauge. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Clean  Whole  Silk  or  Satin  Dresses.— The  safest 
■way  to  dry-clean  a  silk  or  satia  dress  of  any  color  is,  to 
take  the  body  off  the  skirt,  and  clean  each  part  sepa- 
rately. If  the  dress  is  a  valuable  one,  takeoff  the  sleeves 
also.  "When  they  are  cleaned,  remake  them ;  all  the 
French  workmen  do  it. 

Have  two  clean  eartheo  vessels  that  will  hold  two 
gallons  each,  and  put  half  a  gallon  of  camphine  in  each  ; 
have  a  smooth  board,  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide, 
suitable  brushes,  and  four  or  five  clean  sheets.  Be  very 
particular  about  the  sheets  being  dry  and  clean.  Your 
sheeting  board  is  not  to  be  encumbered  with  all  your 
eheets  on  it ;  have  only  one  oq  it.  Begin  by  cleaning  the 
body  first.  Put  tho  body  in  the  first  liquor  of  camphine, 
then  lift  it  on  to  the  board,  brush  the  inside  well,  and 
then  the  outside.  When  this  has  been  done,  put  it  back 
in  the  first  liquor  of  camphine,  then  in  the  second,  and 
let  it  drain  over  the  second  a  minute  ;  spread  a  sheet  on 
the  board,  lay  the  dress  on  it,  and  directly  begin  aud  rub 
it  dry  with  the  clean  Indian  cotton  cloths.  While  rub- 
bing it,  keep  it  smooth  and  shape  it,  so  as  that,  when 
dry  and  cleaned,  it  will  look  as  if  it  had  not  been  wetted. 
Take  the  sleeves  next.  Clean  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  body.  The  skirt  comes  nest,  one  after  another, 
and  it  is  to  be  cleaned  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
budy  and  the  sleeves,  by  passing  it  through  tho  two  cam- 
phine liquors,  brushing,  and  sheeting  it  up  dry  before 
leaving  it.  Dispatch  is  the  life  and  soul  of  this  work, 
as  the  camphine  is  of  such  a  drying  nature  that  it  re- 
quires great  expedition  in  the  cleaning.  When  the 
dress  is  done,  it  must  be  hung  up  for  some  hours  in  an 
airy  room.  The  smell  of  the  camphine  will  come  off  in 
a  few  hoars  in  a  very  hot  stove  room.  The  best  method 
is  to  clean  the  eamphine  work  in  the  afternoon  and 
hang  it  in  the  stove  room  ail  night  to  take  the  smell  off. 
Any  silk  or  satin  dress  can  be  cleaned  whole  by  this 
method,  but  it  is  safer  to  tako  the  skirt  off  the  body, 
which  most  cleaners  do  that  intend  not  to  be  beat. 

To  Preserve  Steel  Pens  from  Corrosion. — Dip  them 
for  a  few  moments  in  ethereal  solution  of  gold.  This 
covers  them  with  a  film  of  pure  metallic  gold,  which 
prevents  the  ink  acting  upon  the  steel. 

Earwigs. — These  troublesome  insects  may  be  enticed 
fi"om  the  ear,  into  which  they  may  have  crawled,  by 
placing  a  bit  of  apple  (of  which  they  are  very  fond)  on 
the  outside. 

A  Good  Black  Ink. — To  one  gallon  of  soft  water,  add 
ten  ounces  of  Aleppo  galls  ;  add  four  ounces  each  of  gum 
Arabic,  and  vitriol.  The  galls  should  be  well  bruised, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  a  fortbight,  being 
well  stirred  every  day.  Two  ounces  of  white  sugar  im- 
prove the  glossiness  of  the  ink,  and  render  it  fit  for  "  copy- 
ing." 

To  Preserve  the  Colors  of  Leaves  and  Flowers. — 
Lay  the  leaves  in  hooks,  and  when  they  are  flattened, 
and  before  their  colors  are  injured,  brush  them  over 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  ten  drops  of  vitriol,  to  a 
tablespoonful  of  water.  If  the  mixture  be  too  strong,  it 
will  almost  immediately  change  the  flowers  red.  The 
head  of  a  small  thistle  when  in  seed,  has  been  found  a 
good  substitute  for  a  brush,  which  the  vitriol  soon  de- 
stroys. 

To  Clean  Ladies'  Dresses  etc.,  from  Paint. — We 
can  confidently  recommend  the  use  of  Benzine  CoUas  or 
benzol  to  remove  the  paint  marks  ;  the  only  objection 
to  it  is,  that  a  somewhat  disagreeable  smell  remains ; 


bat  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  open  air  soon  causes 
this  to  disappear. 

Glue  Made  Waterproof. — Soak  glue  in  water  till 
it  is  soft,  then  melt  it  in  linseed  oil,  assisted  with  a  gentlQ 
heat.    This  glue  is  not  acted  upon  by  water  or  damp. 

An  Excellent  Furniture  Polish. — Put  into  a  bottle 
one  pint  of  liuseed  oil,  half  a  quartern  of  spirits  of  wine, 
half  a  quartern  of  vinegar,  and  oue  ounce  of  butter  of 
antimooy.  Mix  all  together,  and  shake  the  bottle  well 
before  using  it. 

To  Raise  the  pile  of  velvet,  hold  it  over  a  basin  of 
boiling  water,  the  wrong  side  of  the  velvet  being  nest 
the  water.  To  clean  a  silk  dress,  make  tho  following 
mixture:  Two  ounces  of  curd  soap  shredded  finely,  two 
ounces  of  salts  of  tartar,  two  gallons  of  water.  Boil 
these  ingredients  together,  and  then  add  another  two 
gallons  of  water.  Wash  the  dress  in  the  mixture,  rinse 
in  cold  water,  and  iron  as  soon  as  possible. 

Harness  Blacking. — Ono  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
half  an  ounce  of  Japan  ink,  two  ounces  of  beeswax,  two 
ounces  of  white  wax,  one  ounce  of  gum  beajamin,  on© 
ounce  of  indigo  blue,  two  ounces  of  drop  black.  Melt 
the  wax  and  gum  benjamin,  and  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, having  warmed  the  ink.  This  blacking  will 
never  harden,  but  is  always  in  a  liquid  state,  and  will 
be  found  to  keep  the  harness  soft  and  pliable.  Apply 
with  a  soft  brush,  and  polish  with  another,  and  gently 
rub  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  we  think  that  will  suit  the 
most  fastidious  taste.  Keep  in  something  with  a  tight- 
fitting  lid. 

Another  good  receipt. — Three  ounces  of  beeswax,  ono 
fourth  pound  of  ivory  black,  one  pint  of  neats-foot  oil, 
two  ounces  of  Castile  soap,  two  ounces  of  lard,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  aloes.  To  bo  boiled  together  and  poured 
into  a  shallow  pot. 

To  Make  a  Camera  Obscura.— The  simplest  form  for 
constructing  this  apparatus  is  to -darken  a  room,  per- 
mitting no  light  to  enter  except  by  a  small  hole  in  tho 
window-shutter.  A  double  convex  glass  may  then  bo 
fixed  in  the  hole,  and  the  images  of  external  objects,  in 
their  native  colors,  will  be  seen  on  the  wall,  on  a  white 
screen  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  light  from  the  open- 
ing ;  but  the  picture  is  most  distiuctly  seen  when  the 
image  is  formed  on  the  back  of  a  silverized  mirror. 

For  Cleaning  White  Marble.— Half  a  pound  of  pearl- 
ash,  one  pound  of  whitening,  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  ; 
all  to  be  boiled  together  until  quite  thick,  and  put  on 
the  marble  when  nearly  cold.  It  must  remain  on  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  be  washed  off  with  soft  water, 
and  afterwards  polished  well  with  linen  cloths.  Spirits 
of  turpentine  for  black  marble. 

A  Neat  Mode  of  Sold-ering.— Cut  out  a  piece  of  tinfoil 
the  size  of  the  surfaces  to  be  soldered.  Then  dip  a  fea- 
ther in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  wet  over  the 
surface  of  the  metai,  then  place  them  in  their  proper 
position  with  the  tinfoil  between.  Put  it  so  arranged  on 
a  piece  of  iron  hot  enough  to  melt  the  foil.  When  cold 
they  will  be  found  firmly  soldered  together. 

To  Make  Tracing  Papkr.— Mix  together  by  a  gentle 
heat,  one  ounce  of  Canada  balsam,  aud  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  with  a  soft  brush  spread  it  . 
thinly  over  one  side  of  good  tissue  paper.  It  dries 
quickly,  is  very  transparent,  and  is  not  greasy,  therefore 
does  not  stain  the  object  upon  which  it  may  be  placed. 
This  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  answer  exceedingly 
well. 
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Tbe  Rool,  of  origin  divine, 

God's  jflorious  imago  freed  from  clay, 
In  h<>avoD'8 eternal  Hphero  shall  abiae 

A  star  of  day  ! 
Tlie  snn  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 

A  transient  metpor  in  the  sky, 
The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire, 

Shall  never  die.  Hontqouert. 

Wb  have  come  to  the  close  of  the  sixty-fifth  Tolume  of 
the  Lady*8  Book.  Three  Huiulred  and  Ninety  Monthly 
Nttmbers  have  been  issued  sinro  its  establislimont,  and 
never  has  a  single  failure  or  delay  occurred  to  mar  the 
oontinuity  of  the  work.  It  has  been  regular  as  the 
months  of  the  year. 

Is  there  not,  in  this  ceaseless  fellowship  with  time,  a 
necessity  of  the  soul  to  stretch  forth  her  wings  for  eter- 
nity? Each  number  of  tlie  Book  is  confined  to  one 
month,  hot  does  not  the  mind  of  every  reader  bound  on- 
ward to  the  Xew  Years  issue,  even  before  the  perusal  of 
this  number  is  fiuisbed  f 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  time  in  reference  to 
what  we  ourselves  have  done  in  a  given  space  and  feel 
that  for  these  opportunities  we  are  responsible,  that  the 
pages  of  our  life  and  the  influences  of  our  thoughts  as 
well  as  deeds  are  sealed  by  the  past  and  cannot  be  re- 
called, or  changed,  or  eflfaced,  even  the  humblest  efforts 
of  one  year's  duration  seem  important. 

In  the  volume  we  now  close,  it  has  been  our  aim, 
Steadily  and  consistently,  to  keep  tlio  Lady's  Buok  true 
to  the  highest  principles  of  Christian  duty.  If  tlie  phy- 
sical world  were  convulsed  with  storms,  and  all  the 
elements  of  nature  seemed  charged  with  destructive 
power,  would  it  not  be  a  blessed  relief  to  find  "a  lodge 
In  the  wilderness?"  An  oasis  in  the  desert?  A  quiet, 
cnltured  garden  on  which  the  burning  lava  bad  not  even 
breathed  ? 

There  must  be,  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  society,  the 
elements  of  Fnith.  Hope,  and  Charity  kept  in  active  life, 
or  Peace  and  Brotherhood  and  tlie  religion  of  the  Saviour 
will  disappear  from  the  earth.  We  think  woman  should 
be  the  conservative  power  of  this  elementary  goodness, 
that  the  precepts  she  instils  by  her  life,  her  lips,  and 
her  pen  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  divine  teachings 
o/ Christ,  when  Ho  declared: — 
**  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
**  Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart:  for  they  shall  sec 
God. 

"  Blessed  arc  the  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  Children  of  God." 

And  thus  we  have  aimed  to  inflnence  the  hearts  and 
mluds  and  lives  and  hopes  of  our  readers.  That  they 
appreciate  our  efforts  we  have  ample  testimony.  The 
year  has  been  to  as  prosperous  and  happy  by  the  gene- 
rous patronage  of  a  host  of  friends,  whoso  appreciation 
tor  the  Book  has  never  seemed  more  sincere. 

This  simple  record  is  very  inadequate  to  express  our 
g-ratitude  for  these  kiod  and  continued  favors.  Still  we 
take  pleasure  iu  expressing  our  thanks  and  warm  wishes 
for  the  happiness  of  ail  who  have  thus  been  faithful 
friends  throu^'h  the  diiBculties  aud  dark  (Shadows  that 
have  made  1S62  a  sorrowful  year  for  our  beloved  conn- 
try.     May  these  dark  shadows  bo  swept  away  by  tho 
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brightness  of  joys  which  our  Father  in  Heaven  has  the 
power  to  bestow  on  us  iu  the  coming  year  1 
»♦*♦»*#♦ 
The  Xew  Volume,  which  commences  with  the  New 
Tear,  will  have  some  new,  aud  (wo  think)  interesting, 
features.  We  hope  to  show  that  continued  progress  in 
the  right  way  is  possible  ;  that  moral  power  is  the  Elixir 
of  life,  and  goodness  of  heart  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and 
Beauty;  therefore  every  earnest  mind  can  fiud  a  sure 
means  of  improvement,  and  every  loving  heart  the  real 
secret  of  happiness. 

CHANGES,  AND  HOW  TO  MEET  THEM. 
Great  and  important  changes  are  coming  on  our  land  ; 
not  only  is  their  shadow  now  over  us,  but  the  strong  hand 
of  destiny  has  already  slmkcn  many  a  tower  of  safety  to 
atoms.  These  changes  will  deeply  affect  the  women 
of  the  present  times.  Intelligent  ladies  are  feeling  the 
pressure  of  the  coming  events,  and  wisely  ahking  what 
they  ran  do  to  stay  tho  storm  or  soften  the  calamitiea 
that  may  be  felt  by  many  unfitted  to  endure  them.  We 
will  give  here  an  extract  from  tho  letter  of  one  of  these 
noble  and  accomplished  ladies  :  in  our  Next  Volume  we 
shall  have  much  to  (*ay  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
struggling  to  sustain  themselves  during  these  trying 
changes, 

LETTFR    FROM    A    L,\DT    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  aim  of  tho  Lady's  Book  has  constantly  been  to 
give  K'ood  counsel  to  the  Christian  woman  and  cheer  her 
on  in  the  path  of  duty  and  usefulness.  We  are  much 
averse  to  masculine  women  and  to  those  who  unsex 
themselves  by  assuming  the  privileges  of  men  and  push- 
ing forward  into  man's  work.  There  is  an  old  fable  by 
yKsop,  '  Of  the  ass  who  wished  to  be  a  Inp-dog,'  which 
has  an  appropriate  mural  for  this  folly  of  modern  days. 
Still,  there  are  occupations  and  professions  in  which 
women  would  be  fully  competent  aud  which  they  can 
fulfil  with  propriety  and  efficiency.  Some  of  these  have 
seldom  been  thought  of  by  women  iu  this  favored  coun- 
try, where  peace  and  plenty  so  long  reigned.  The  large 
armies  which  now  have  to  be  raised  have  taken  men  by 
thousands  on  thousands  from  their  households,  and,  U 
is  to  be  feared,  that  among  these  bravo  soldiers  many 
who  have  gone  forth  will  only  leave  tho  record  of  their 
names  as  an  inheritance  to  their  bereaved  families. 

At  such  a  time  does  it  not  become  the  duty  of  matrons 
and  capable  women  to  see  that  the  young  girls  nnder 
their  influence  and  direction  are  educated  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  this  strange  crisis? 

Besides  the  office  of  teacher,  which  our  young  ladies 
BO  efficiently  fill,  thoro  is  the  oflice  of  Post  ^fistr€ea 
which  might  bo  allowed  them.  In  England  and  iu 
Franco  and  also  in  other  Eumpean  countries,  women  are 
frequently  found  in  the  management  of  country  post 
offices.  This  I  consider  an  appropriate  aud  useful  sphere 
for  the  educated  women  of  our  land.  In  Urge  cities,  of 
course,  men  must  be  preferred  ;  but  in  thousands  of 
villages  and  small  towns  women  virtually  execute  these 
functions  when  they  stand  in  tho  names  of  their  hu*t- 
bands.  Why  cannot  they  then  bo  appointed  regularly  ; 
and  in  the  absence  or  decoase  of  their  male  relatives, 
become  holders  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  conntry 
post  offices  .'  By  this  chance  only,  thousands  of  mourn- 
ing widows,  bereaved  mothers,  daujfhters.  and  sisters 
left  destitiire  of  their  natuml  protectors,  by  this  wasting 
war,  would  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  and  those  de- 
pendent on  them,  be  useful  to  the  community  in  which 
ihey  reside. 

Another  bu'^iness,  which  in  French  retail  houses  is 
generally  givon  to  tlie  wife  or  dautrht<*rs.  might  with 
advantage  bo  exercised  by  women.    We  mean  clerkships. 
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A  good  handwriting,  dexterity  in  accounts,  the  very 
easily  acquired  Icnowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  Book- 
keeping are  not  beyond  the  average  powers  of  educated 
young  women.  Industry,  puuctuality,  and  integrity  are 
surely  possessed  by  them  in  as  large  measure  as  their 
brother  man. 

In  these  remarks  to  your  readers,  if  yon,  my  friend, 
will  give  them  room  in  the  Book,  I  do  not  address  my- 
self to  women  only,  but  to  their  fathers,  and  brothers, 
and  sons.  It  is  for  men  to  aid  ua  in  our  efforts  of  pre- 
paring to  sustain  the  cares  and  provide  for  the  wants  of 
desolate  households,  which  will  inevitably  devolve  on 
thousands  of  the  women  of  this  generation  in  our  land. 
Will  not  good  and  generous  men  give  us  now  their 
assistance  by  moving  the  authorities  which  hold  these 
offices  in  their  gift  to  bestow  a  portion  of  them  on  deso- 
late and  deserving  women  ? 

THE  IKFLUENCES  OF  DRESS  AND  COLORS. 
An  English  writer,  in  his  remarks  on  "a  lady's  dress,'* 
has  given  some  happy  hints  and  true  definitions,  or  de- 
scriptions, rather,  of  power  which  good  taste  In  costume 
exercises  in  society  as  well  as  on  character  and  happi- 
ness. He  begins  by  quoting  an  old  authority  that 
"  Dress  is  a  personal  glossary,  a  species  of  body  phreno- 
logy, the  study  of  which  it  would  be  madness  to  ne- 
;glect."    The  writer  adds: — 

**  This  last  assertion  is  rather  strong  ;  still,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  guide-book  for  the  quiet  observer  of  cha- 
racter, as  an  index  to  the  tastes,  habits  of  life,  and  con- 
dition of  a  people,  a  certain  value  must  he  conceded  to 
the  subject  even  by  those  who  denounce  it  as  a  frivolous 
topic,  unworthy  of  any  attention.  But  it  assumes  real 
importance  when  we  recognize  it  as  the  spiiug  that 
moves  the  many  hands  of  industry,  and  see  in  its  wants 
and  demands  the  stimulants  that  work  upon  man's 
fancy,  taste,  and  inventive  powers,  exercise  his  skill  and 
patience,  and  even  impel  him  to  study  and  scientific 
research.  What  knowledge  and  calculation  were  neces- 
sary, for  instance,  before  the  machinery  that  has  brought 
calico-printing  to  its  present  perfection  could  be  pro- 
duced !  What  experiments  were  essayed  in  the  labora- 
tory before  a  new  shade  of  color  could  be  procured  to 
meet  the  taste  for  novelty,  and  when  procured,  before  it 
could  be  fixed  and  made  permanently  available! 
********** 

**  We  dearly  love  and  duly  appreciate  color  ;  we  have 
hailed  with  delight  the  resumption  of  the  scarlet  cloak 
this  winter  by  our  fair  countrywomen,  especially  at  a 
time  of  public  mourning,  when  our  streets  have  worn  so 
monotonous  and  sombre  an  aspect.  The  eye  has  been 
gladdened  and  refreshed  by  the  warm,  bright  red,  set  off 
by  the  black  dross  beneath;  and  the  welcome  effect  it 
produced  proved  to  our  minds  how  much  pleasure  we 
insensibly  derive  from  the  presence  of  color.  We  are 
hardly  aware  of  it  until  we  lose  it.  The  aspect  of  our 
crowded  thoroughfares  lately  enables  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  we  should  feel  if,  by  some  freak  of  fashion, 
the  fair  sex  were  to  adopt  a  costume  as  unvaried  and 
hideous  as  the  present  masculine  attire,  and  if  our  shops, 
that  now  display  all  that  is  lovely  in  color  and  exquisite 
in  design,  had  nothing  more  attractive  to  offer  than 
broadcloath  or  black  stuff.  We  should  feel  depressed. 
The  eye  needs  the  stimulant  of  color  and  variety  to  keep 
it  from  fatigue  ;  and  beneath  our  gray  and  colorless  sky 
we  want  more  color,  not  less.  Some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago  color  was  certainly  at  a  discount  in  dress  as 
well  as  in  architecture  and  decoration.  That  there  has 
been  a  revival  in  its  favor  no  one  will  deny." 

The  writer  pays  this  graceful  tribute  to  the  wife  of 
Louis  Napoleon: — 

"When  Eugenie  de  Mont^jo  espoused  Napoleon  III., 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  were 
arrayed  against  her.  She  was  not  royal,  she  was  not 
French,  she  rode  on  horseback,  she  had  English  blood 
in  her  veins,  an  English  complexion,  and  most  probably  ■ 
English  tastes.  When  she  returned  from  Notre  Dame 
after  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  vast  crowds  assembled 
near  the  Tuileries  to  view  her  entry  there  gave  her 
no  welcome,  received  their  empress  in  silence  ;  yet  in  a 
few  months  France  unanimously  pronounced  her  c/iarm- 
tJi/7.  She  had  none  of  the  conventional  manner  pre- 
scribed to  royalty  ;  she  laughed  when  she  should  have 
been  grave,  and  wept  when  she  should  have  been  com- 
posed ;  she  wore  fancy  dresses,  offensive  to  couit  eti- 


quette, yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  her  being  as 
natural  as  Frenchwomen  are  generally  artificial,  she 
was  pronounced  dutrming.  Her  beauty  and  grace  cap- 
tivated the  other  sex;  hut  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  one  cause  of  her  popularity  with  her  own 
was  her  being,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  dressed 
woman  in  the  empire.  The  French  look  upon  the  toilet 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  pay  the  same  tribute  to  it  that  we 
do  to  any  other  artistic  production.  They  accepted  and 
valued  her  success  as  another  proof  of  the  supremacy  of 
France  in  this  as  in  other  matters." 


A  PRECIOUS  TRIBUTE. 
The  writer  of  the  following  note  and  poem  needs  no 
other  passport  to  the  favor  of  our  readers  than  her  own, 
touching  appeal.  The  sympathies  of  loving  and  of  sor- 
rowing hearts  will  alike  appreciate  the  genius  and  tender 
sensibility  of  this  young  invalid  giri.  To  us  her  tribute 
of  gratitude  for  the  enjoyment  she  has  derived  from  the 
Lady's  Book  is  one  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  our  long 
literary  pilgrimage.  It  is  the  most  precious  reward  of 
our  efforts  to  have  these  assurances  {not  unfrequently 
given)  that  our  writings  have  done  good,  even  to  those 
who  are  looking  upward  and  heavenward.  May  the 
Saviour's  love  be  her  crown  of  glory.  Her  other  poem 
■will  appear  in  January.  Editress. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hale:  Will  you  pardon  a  little  invalid 
her  presumption  in  writing  to  you?  I  do  not  wish  to 
occupy  one  moment  of  your  valuable  time  ;  hut  fur  so 
many  years  I  have  been  comforted  by  the  monthly  visits 
of  your  lovely  magazine  I  could  no  longer  resist  writing 
you,  and  thanking  you  out  ofthe  depths  of  a  grateful  heart 
for  all  the  good  you  have  done  me.  And  now,  perhaps, 
you  will  wish  to  know  who  I  am.  Well,  it  will  be  a 
sad  tale ;  but  you  know  in  this  world  life  is  sunshine 
and  shadow,  and  only  in  that  to  come  will  the  heavy 
clouds  be  gathered  away  by  the  loving  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Three  years  ago  I  was  a  laright,  happy  girl  of 
eighteen.  Surrounded  by  all  the  comforts,  even  ltun»- 
ries  of  life,  with  an  Eden  home,  loving  parents,  an  only 
angel  sister,  life  looked  very  beautiful  as  I  stood  on  iU 
threshold  and  gazed  fearlessly  beyond  its  sunny  portals. 
And  now — yet  I  would  not  murmur,  for  many  blessings 
remain,  though  for  three  long,  painful  years  not  once 
have  I  bounded  over  this  glad  green  earth.  Disease 
fastened  on  my  vitals,  is  feasting  there,  and  slowly 
though  surely  I  am  leaving  this  glad  earth  with  th« 
beauty  my  poet  soul  so  revels  in.  Yet  I  am  happy, 
for  my  peace  is  made  with  God;  a  mansion  is  pie- 
pared  for  me ;  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  will  meet  me  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cold,  dark  river,  when  pale  Death  shall 
ferry  me  over.  It  seems  hard  to  be  so  sometimes,  when 
I  gaze  on  my  noble  father,  with  his  lofty  brow  and 
raven  locks,  and  eyes  in  which  the  fire  is  all  quenched 
in  tears  as  he  gazes  on  me,  his  darling,  his  pride;  my 
mother,  with  her  sad  brown  eyes,  her  pale  face  shaded 
by  bands  of  silky  brown  hair  ;  my  angel  sister,  so  glo- 
riously beautiful,  with  her  large  spiritual  blue  eyes,  her 
wealth  of  golden  hair,  that  like  a  misty  veil  ripples  in 
ringlets  over  her  white  and  dimpled  shoulders,  her  an- 
gelic ways  ;  and  yet  one  more,  whose  voice  is  the  sweetept 
music  my  ears  ever  heard,  whose  heart's  purest  love  is 
more  precious  to  me  than  all  the  wealth  of  Golconda's 
mine,  who  will  cross  the  heaving  waves  ofthe  Atlantic 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  clasp  to  his  great  heart,  all 
full  of  love  for  her,  his  promised  bride.  How  sadly  his 
heart  will  ache  to  find  a  cruel  bridegroom  has  taken  her 
to  his  frozen  bosom!  May  God  comfort  him!  And, 
dear  friend,  pray  for  us  both.  But  I  must  close  now 
with  an  explanation  of  the  articles  inclosed.  I  have 
dared  to  send  them,  and  beg,  if  worthy,  you  will  giwe 
them  some  humble  place  in  the  Lady's  Book.  May  tbe 
good  and  loving  God,  whose  home  is  in  the  heavens, 
bless  you  and  spare  you  many  long  years  to  do  good  ! 
Your.s,  lovingly, 

THE  DYING  GIBL'S  FAREWELL. 

Come,  my  father,  and  my  mother,  and  my  loving  sister, 

too ; 
Draw  up  closer  to  your  darling,  and  receive  her  last 

adieu ; 
For  an  icy  hand  is  pressing  on  my  heart  and  on  my  brow, 
And  I  feel  that  Death  is  clasping  me  to  his  chill  bosom 

now. 
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Will  70a  roll  my  coach  once  mon  to  the  viadow  opened 

wider 
Let  me  breathe  once  more  the  fragrance  of  the  climbing 

ro-<e  oucsidc-; 
On  the  beauty  of  this  glad  earth  let  me  once  more  feaat 

my  eyes, 
£r«,  with  millions  of  the  angola,  I  shall  roam  in  Piira- 

dibo. 

How  often  I  have  gazed  npon  (he  western  snnsot  sky, 

I'pon  the  crimson  altar  fires  that  floated  uj>  on  hii:h, 

Vpoa  the  purjjle  broidered  cloud,  glistening  with  pink 
and  guld, 

That  hid  from  me  the  mysteries  my  heart  loDccd  to  un- 
fold ! 

Oh,  how  often  my  poor  heart  has  swelled,  and  longed  to 
tear  away 

Those  heavy  clouds  that  evermore  'tween  me  and  hea- 
ven lay. 

Ko  longer  I  shall  try  to  pierco  those  dark  clouds  with 
my  eye^. 

For  soon  I'll  sail  beyond  their  folds,  and  dwell  in  Para- 
dise: 

Yes,  I  shall  eail  across  yon  lake,  the  sunset's  golden 

river ; 
I '11  cross  and  land  on  heaven's  shore,  and  dwell  with 

God  forever. 
Oh,  look  I  for  in  that  purple  sky  I  see  the  angels  now, 
And  there  's  a  little  golden  bur-^ue,  and  Death  sits  at  the 

prow. 
Sweet  and  melodious  music  now  falls  on  my  listening 

oar; 
Ever  more  sweet  and  soft  it  grows  as  that  golden  barque 

draws  near. 
Kever  again  I'll  watch  the  sun  when  it  shall  set  or 

rise, 
Bat  then  you  know  they  do  not  need  a  sun  in  Paradise. 

Never  again  I  'U  watch  with  you  when  closes  the  bright 
day. 

For  twilight,  with  her  shining  rubes  of  silver  and  of 
gray; 

Uevftf  for  me  shall  roses  bright  scatter  their  crimson 
rain; 

And  never  more  shall  I  drink  in  their  fragrant  sweet 
again. 

But  do  not  weep,  my  parents  dear,  and  sister  loved  so 
well ; 

I  would  that  you  might  cross  with  me  yon  golden  bil- 
low's swell ! 

Tet  there  are  two  who  went  before ;  they  '11  meet  me  on 
the  shore. 

And  then  three  angels  you  will  have  waiting  at  hea- 
ven's door. 

Te«,  at  heaven's  glorious  portals  we'll  watch  with 
loving  eyes, 

To  meet  each  one  as  you  shall  come  to  dwell  in  Para- 
dise. 

And  you,  sweet,  beantifnl  sister,  the  only  rosebnd  left. 
Console  onr  darling  parents,  dc^r,  whoso  hearts  are  so 

bereft. 
See!  the  barque  sails  ever  nearer,  and  Death  is  at  the 

prow ; 
How  his  wide  wings  glow  and  glisten !  how  stern  is  his 

pale  brow  ! 
And  ray  two  chemb  sisters,  the  loved  on**"  gone  before — 
Oh  !  I  see  their  white  rubes  glisten  as  they  stand  upon 

the  shore ; 
And  the  sweetest,  sweetest  music  falls  on  my  raptured 

ear. 
Farewell,  dear  parents,  sister ;  farewell — I  leave  you 

here! 
But  do  not  mourn  or  weep  for  me  ;  oh,  dry  vour  tearful 

eyes ; 
The  Saviour's  love  has  raised  your  child  to  life  in  Para- 
dise. 


Mtsteries. — "Religion  and  myftcry  both  begin  and 
end  together;  a  portion  of  what  Is  inscrutable  to  onr 
faculties  being  intimately  and  inseparably  blended  with 
its  most  vital  and  operative  truths.  A  religion  without 
its  mysteries  is  a  temple  without  its  God."  We  talk  of 
li^ht.  and  heat,  and  electricity,  and  gravity,  and  chemi- 
«ai  attraction;  but  what  are  these?  Clouds  to  conceal 
our  ignorance.     And  when  we  have  reached  a  great 


truth  in  science,  we  have  only  got  a  stage  deeper  into 
the  dense  and  impenetrable  darkness  that  is  beyond ; 
till  at  last  we  discover  that  the  more  we  know  in  nature 
the  more  remaius  to  be  unknown;  and  the  known  is 
merely  the  illumiaatcd  title-page  of  the  uuroad  and  the 
unknown.  There  is  not  a  flower  on  the  Wiiysido,  there 
is  not  a  mineral  in  the  earth,  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
water  nor  an  atom  of  light,  there  is  not  a  (].vsh  of  light- 
ning nor  a  poal  of  thunder  that  is  not  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

Life  is  thr  Hakfm. — The  Princess  Bclgiojoso  has 
given  to  the  public  a  curious  description  of  family  life 
in  the  East,*  from  whicli  we  select  one  daguerreotype. 
*'  Let  us  enter  the  harem  of  a  bourg&jise,  or,  the  same 
thing,  of  a  small  country  gentleman.  And,  bororehand, 
let  the  privileged  lady  who  visits  this  melancholy  spot 
bo  under  no  illusion,  but  prepare  herself  to  overcome 
much  that  is  repugnant  to  her.  Imagine  a  i-tructure, 
separated  from  the  house,  properly  so  called,  where  th6 
master  receives  his  guests,  and  where  only  the  male 
servants  are  allowed  to  lodge.  The  exit  from  this  build- 
ing leads  generally  through  a  vast  shed,  and  where 
chickens  roost  npon  every  description  of  rubbi.^h  ;  from 
which  a  wooden  stairway,  with  decayed  and  disjointed 
steps,  leads  to  the  upper  apartments,  consisting  of  alarg<o 
vestibule  and  four  chambers  opening  into  it.  One  of 
these  chambers  is  reserved  for  the  master  of  the  estab- 
lishment, who  lives  there  along  with  the  favorite  of  the 
hour  ;  the  other  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  remainder  of 
what  is  hei-e  called  *'lhe  family."  Women,  children, 
and  guests  of  the  female  sex,  with  the  slaves  of  the  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  compose  the  population  of  the  harem. 
In  the  East  there  are  no  beds,  properly  so  called,  nor 
rooms  specially  set  apart  for  repose ;  during  the  day  the 
great  clothes-presses  contain  heaps  of  mattresses,  cover- 
lets, and  pillows,  on  which,  when  evening  comes,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  draw  at  will,  each  one  making 
her  bed  on  the  floor  wherever  she  pleases,  and  retiring 
to  rest  without  uudressirig.  When  a  room  is  filled,  the 
overplus  establish  themselves  elsewhere,  and  if  all  the 
rooms  are  incumbered,  the  latest  arrivals  retreat  to  the 
vestibule  or  staircase.  To  European  eyes  there  is  nothing 
more  oS'cnsive  when  morning  comes  than  the  aspect  of 
these  ladies,  dressed  in  the  previous  day's  attire,  rumpled 
and  created  as  it  is  by  pressure  on  the  mattress  or  by 
the  irregular  movements  of  slumber. 

The  Law  op  Kissixn. — The  monks  of  the  middle  ages 
are  said  to  have  divided  the  kiss  into  fifteen  distinct 
species,  all  of  which  were  different.  It  appears  that  by 
the  old  civil  law  the  kiss  had  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
positions  of  the  swain  and  his  beloved,  in  caso  the  match 
was  broken  ofl".  By  the  civil  law  all  gifts  that  had 
passed  between  the  lovers  were  ordinarily — if  the  mar- 
riage did  not  take  place — to  rctorn  to  the  first  owners. 
If.  however,  the  lover  had,  while  courting,  given  his 
Intended  a  kiss,  ho  was  to  lose  half  of  what  he  had 
given.  This  was  not,  however,  to  be  the  case  with  the 
woman,  who  might  kiss  as  much  as  she  chose  without 
peril.  Mr.  Barn,  in  his  notes,  points  out  that  the  law, 
as  thus  laid  down,  was  acted  upon  in  a  case  which  took 
place  at  Exeter,  England,  October  24,  1&.V»,  where  the 
magistrate  decided  that  the  lover  should  return  a  watch 
to  his  intended,  while  she  was  to  give  back  to  him  half 
the  value  of  a  brooch. 

•  Published  by  Carleton,  Kew  York. 
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Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boardino  and  Day  School  for 
TouNO  Ladies,  lS2tj  Kittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This  school  has  now  entered  on  its  seventh  year  ;  its 
success  and  present  prosperity  are  very  satisfactory  to 
Us  friends. 

The  design  of  the  Principal  is  to  give  a  thorongh  and 
liberal  English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for 
acquiring  the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  Assist- 
ants employed  are  of  the  best  class  and  highest  merit. 
French  is  taught  by  an  experienced  instructress,  a  lady 
lately  from  France  who  resides  in  the  family  ;  and  thus 
the  pupils  have  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
accomplishment  of  speaking  the  language. 

Particular  and  continued  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral 
training,  aud  also  to  the  health  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  young  ladies. 

Rrffn-f^ictift :  Mrs.  Emma  "Willard,  Troy,  N.  T.  :  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D..  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodtre,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

Circulars  will  be  sent  wherever  required. 

To  OUR  CoERESPONDENTS.— The  followiQg  articles  are 
accepted:  "Love's  Holocaust"— "  The  Casket  of  the 
Year''— "My  Ship*' — "John  Broad" — "Music"— "The 
Lover's  Tear'" — and  "Dr.  John  Hale  and  Margaret 
Thorn."' 

"We  must  decline  these  commnnicatioas,  as  we  could 
not  find  room:  "To  Emraeline" — "Ella  Lane" — "The 
Wanderer" — "Contemplaiion" — "Over  the  Thread"  — 
"Winter's  Joys"  —  "Too  Soon"  —  "The  Ivy  and  the 
Cross"— "Edwin's  Death" — "Lament"— "A  Sore  Dis- 
appointment and  its  Consequences"  (will  do  for  a  Weekly 
Journal,  as  the  author  suggested)— "  Song"-"  Too 
Many  iu  the  Boat" — "Lift  up  the  Banner'' — "Opera 
Music," — and  "Excelsior." 

We  have  a  large  number  of  MSS.  yet  to  examine  ;  our 
fiiends  will  escuse  the  delay  ;  we  wish  to  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  our  correspondents,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  rttn  over  the  titles  merely,  but  examine  the  merits  of 
their  articles.  For  the  many  favors  we  have  received 
during  this  year  and  the  high  praises  of  tlie  "  Book"  so 
lavishly  tendered  us,  accept  our  warmest  thanks.  May 
the  coming  Christmas  be  a  festival  of  hope  and  happi- 
ness to  all  our  friends  and  patrons  ! 


Jittrars  Sourfs. 


Books  by  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for 
our  subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice, 
rnformation  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
Inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

When  ordering  a  hook,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 

From  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
Al-TER  DARK:  A  Kor>fl.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author 
of  the  "  Woman  in  White,"  etc.  This  is  a  reprint  of  a 
work  puhli.«hed  two  or  three  years  since.  The  book  is 
composed  of  a  collection  of  interesting  stories,  most 
varied  in  their  character,  strung  together  hy  a  thread  of 
anarrative  from  which  thebook  takes  its  name.  Though 
of  course  not  equal  to  CoUins's  best  romances,  the  book 


is  yet  worth  a  place  in  one's  collection  of  light  literature. 
Price  00  cents. 

U.  S.  STAMP  TAXES,  Imposed  by  the  act  of  1S62,  to  go 
into  efftct  on  and  after  October  \st,  1S62.  Published  for 
the  convenience  of  all  storekeepers  everywhere,  mer- 
chants, bankers,  brokers,  lawyers,  conveyancers,  and 
the  public  generally.  Every  person  in  business  wants 
this  card,  and  cannot  do  without  it.  Price  ten  cents  a 
copy,  or  three  copies  for  twenty-five  cents,  or  twenty- 
five  copies  for  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  or  fifty 
copies  for  three  dollars,  or  one  hundred  copies  for  fivo 
dollars. 

From  D.  Scattergood,  304  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia:— 

LYKICS  OP  THE  WAR.  A  very  neat  publication, 
with  some  excelleut  songs,  many  of  ihem  wiih  music. 
Vignettes  prettily  printed  in  color.  Price  twenty  cents  a 
number. 

From  Fisher  &  Brother,  Philadelphia:— 
SLATE  DRAWI2fG  BOOKS.  An  admirable  collection 
of  Drawings  (Nos.  1  to  6)  for  beginners,  commencing  with 
the  most  simple  outlines,  and  continued  to  the  mote 
elaborate  drawings.  Our  readers  may  have  some  idea 
of  them  from  those  published  in  the  Book;  but  these 
are  far  more  bcauiiful.  They  are  really  iuvaluable  to 
one  commencing  to  draw.     Price  12  cents. 

From  J.  B.  Lippikcott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 
CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.     We  have  received 
No.  02  of  this  valuable  work.    Price  15  cents  per  part. 

From  Carleton,  New  York,  through  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

LES  MISERABLES.  Jmn  Valjean :  A  Novel.  By 
Victor  Hugo.  Translated  from  the  original  French  by 
Chas.  E.  Wilbour.  The  fifth  and  last  volume  of  this 
wonderful  literary  production  is  ready  for  the  American 
public.  Without  disparagement  to  the  books  which 
have  gone  before,  we  can  call  it  the  most  absorbing,  the 
most  exciting,  and  the  mout  wonderful  of  them  all.  The 
first  division  of  this  book  completes  the  thrilling  and 
vivid  account  of  the  attempted  revolution  of  June,  1S32. 
Then  follow  several  chapters  which  should  engage  the 
attention  of  political  economists  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  We  cannot  follow  the  various  incidents  of  the 
remainder  of  the  book  ;  but  the  whole  conception,  plan, 
and  final  couclusion  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its  great 
author.  Of  the  many  thousands  who  have  read  the 
preceding  volumes,  and  who  will  obtain  the  present 
number  with  haste,  and  read  it  with  avidity,  there  are 
few  who  will  not  be  prepared  for  a  connected  and  more 
careful  reading  from  beginning  to  end.  The  present 
translation  lias  served  its  purpose  in  giving  us  a  certain 
idea  of  this  great  work.  But  to  form  any  conception  of 
its  real  grandeur,  to  appreciate  its  philosophy  aod  its 
sentiment,  a  far  more  carefully  prepared  edition  is  re- 
quired. The  present  is  painfully  full  of  French  idioma- 
tic expressions  and  actual  errors  in  translation,  as  if  tho 
translator  himself  too  often  failed  to  comprehend  what 
he  was  preparing  for  the  understanding  of  others.  There 
is  also  room  for  what  might  be  called  a  "popular"  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  five  volumes  might  be  reduced 
to  two,  by  omitting  the  episodes,  interesting  iu  them- 
selves, yet  unnecessary  to  the  story,  and  in  some  places 
cutting  down  conversations,  and  condensing  monologues. 
In  this  form  it  would  no  doubt  be  fouod  more  acceptable 
to  the  masses  than  in  its  present.     Piice  .'30  cents. 
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LIKR  AND  UNLIKE:  A  Novel.  By  A.  S.  Roe,  author 
of  "I've  beea  Thinking,"  "How  could  ho  Help  it?" 
wc.  We  wouder  how  a  book  so  tedious  as  tliis  ever  found 
lU  way  into  print.  We  confess  to  having  read  it  through 
from  begiuning  to  end,  and  though  we  find  much  to 
tt]>prove,  whllo  ita  moratiiy  is  unimpeachable,  It  is  a 
book  which  we  cannot  praise.  The  hero  enters  the 
econe  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  sevonteeu  ;  and  from 
first  to  last  he  is  represented  as  a  pattern  of  guoduess. 
Ho  docs  nothing  improper,  exhibits  no  frailties,  makes 
no  mistakes  such  as  the  best  of  youth  must  sometimes 
commit,  and  is  a  model  and  a  teacher  to  all  around  him. 
Such  a  cbarrtclor  Is  most  ceilaiuly  misrepresented  ;  and 
though  the  motive  in  its  production  may  have  been  a  good 
one,  it  will  have  no  effect.  Books,  to  do  good,  must 
make  tbeir  characters  human,  subject  to  the  sauio  temp- 
tations, trials  and  failings  as  living  humanity.  Then 
let  them  attain  perfection  if  they  will,  but  let  it  be  by 
struggles  such  as  we  all  mast  undergo  iu  tbe  same  road. 
Price  «l  25. 

THE  SLAVE  POWER :  Us  CJiaracter,  Career,  and  Pro- 
tktfjU  DeJiigiVf.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  Queen's  College, 
Galway  ;  and  late  Whaidy  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy in  the  Vuiversity  of  Dublin.  The  author  of  this 
work  has  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  real  issues 
Involved  in  our  present  war.  He  takes  as  a  basis  of  his 
argnment  that  Slavery  is  the  true  origin  of  the  existing 
oonflict,  and  from  this  ground  he  reasons  and  deducts  his 
cuuclusions,  treating  of  its  organization,  tendencies,  de- 
velopments, policy,  career,  and  designs.  The  book  Is 
written  in  that  calm  and  dispassionate  manner  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  one  who  is  not  a  participant 
Id  oar  straggles.    Price  $1  00. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  W.  P. 

H\z.\RD,  Philadt^lphia: — 

THE  WIFE'S  STRATAGEM:  A  Story  for  Fireside  and 
Wayside.  The  "  wife's  stratagem"  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly the  stratagem  of  the  author  to  place  in  connected 
form  before  the  public,  a  series  of  disconnected  stories. 
And  very  well  she  has  succeeded.  The  stories  are  witty 
and  well  written,  white  the  "  stratagem,"  in  its  various 
details,  is  far  from  being  the  least  interesting  portion. 
The  most  amusing  story  of  all  is  a  ghost  story,  entitled 
•'  Be  Sure  yon  're  Right,  then  Forward."  We  think  the 
author  can  safely  venture  that  second  book  she  hints  at 
in  her  preface.     Price  50  cents,  paper  ;  $1  00,  cloth. 

From  TrcKNOR  &  Fields.  Boston,  through  Petersos 
&  Bkothebs,  Philadelphia: — 

COUNTRY  LIVING  AND  COUNTRY  THINKING. 
By  Gail  Hamilton.  A  book  so  charming,  so  fresh,  so 
vigorous  as  this,  we  have  not  met  with  for  many  a  day. 
We  dare  not  venture  a  guess  whether  it  be  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  writes  with  at  once  so  much  strength  and 
eprightliness  ;  for  if  wo  do,  wo  are  threatened  with  the 
dire  displeasure  of  the  author.  But  the  book  will  com- 
pare well  with  those  of  its  class  from  undoubted  mascu- 
Ikie  sources,  and  at  tbe  same  time  displays  a  certain 
feminine  grace  and  sancin^'^s.  The  author  is,  at  times, 
earnest  in  style  ;  ai,'ain  witty  and  piquant:  independent 
in  thought  and  expression  throughont,  saying  whatever 
he  (or  she)  Chooses  without  special  regard  as  to  whom  it 
may  hit.     Price  $1  2-5. 

THE  PATIENCE  OF  HOPE.  By  the  author  of  "  A 
Present  Heaven."  With  an  Introduction  by  John  G. 
Whittier.     This  book  is  written,  with  all  the  earnestness 


and  singlonesa  of  purpose  of  a  devout  Christian,  and 
abounds  with  religious  truths  and  beauties,  such  as 
shall  make  it  welcome  lo  every  heart  that  acknowledges 
the  truths  of  the  Go^pel.  Whoever  reads  it,  we  sincerely 
believe,  will  experience  a  strengthening  of  faith,  and 
feel  his  spirit  pervaded  by  a  holy  calm.    Price  T5  cents. 

From  T.  0.  11.  P.  BcRNn.\M,  Boston,  through  J.  B. 
LiPPixcuTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

TliK  STARS  AND  STRIPES  IN  REBELDOM.  This 
book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  papers  written  by  Federal 
prisoners  at  Kew  Orleans  during  the  past  winter.  They 
were  written  without  thought  of  publication,  and  were 
issued  weekly,  merely  for  pastime  during  tho  weary 
months  of  imprisonincut.  Each  paper  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  short  articles,  prose  and  poetical,  on  various 
subjects.  Though  the  book  may  possess  no  great  degree 
of  literary  merit,  it  will  still  undoubtedly  find  hosts  of 
attentive  readers  and  sympathizing  friends.  Price  30 
cents. 


^obeli's  §.rm-Cj)air. 


GoDF.T  FOR  December. — Our  illustrations  for  Decem- 
ber are  magnificent.  "Found  in  the  Snow,"  is  as  soft 
and  silvery  a  plate  as  we  have  ever  given,  and  is  ably 
illustrated.  Read  the  story.  "Winter"  is  a  plate  of 
seven  tableaux.  The  centre  picture  shows  us  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  in  this  merry  season.  The  children  have 
received  their  presents,  and  all  is  joy.  The  old  grand- 
father and  grandmother  look  on  and  think  of  their  juve- 
nile days,  now  reflected  through  two  generations.  We 
also  have  out-door  amusements:  Boys  enow-balling  and 
sledging,  or  coasting,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  skating, 
sleigh-riding,  the  old  farm-house,  and  the  man  at  the 
wheel  on  shipboard,  in  a  snow  storm.  Is  it  not  a  sug- 
gestive picture? 

The  Bride  Plate  Fashion,  seven  figures.  We  present 
our  annual  plate  of  brides,  with  tho  latest  and  most 
feshionable  costumes.  We  are  the  only  magazine  that 
devotes  one  number  of  tho  year  to  these  very  necessary 
fashions.  These  dresses  have  been  selected  with  great 
care.  Perhaps  some  of  our  bachelor  editors  would  be 
able  to  make  choice  here. 

The  Tiger  Skin  Slippers.  Here  is  a  novelty,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  all  the  rage.  Wc  give  under  the  proper 
head  the  directions  for  making  tliem. 

Preparing  for  the  Christmas  Party.  Here  is  another 
of  our  Christmas  pictures.  No  doubt  many  of  our  read- 
ers remember  similar  preparations. 

Cloaks.  These  seasonable  illustrations  are  continoed 
in  this  number. 

Crochet  articles  for  winter  wear,  and  Braiding  Pat- 
terns. We  continue  in  this  number  these  useful  and 
fashionable  embellishments.  Wo  have  more  le£i  for 
January  number. 

The  December  issue  contains  stories  by  Miss  Janvrin, 
the  author  of  "Miss  Slimmens,"  Miss  Townsend,  and 
"The  Little  Match  Maker"  is  concluded.  Several 
Christmas  stories  will  also  be  found  in  this  number. 

A  Mkrry  Christmas  and  a  Happt  Skasos  "to  our 
numerons  and  never  tiring  friends.  We  cordially  wish 
that  all  the  blessed  and  genial  influences  of  the  season 
may  be  showered  upon  them. 
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Mariox  Harland. — In  tho  January  number  we  shall 
commence  a  story  by  this  lady,  entitled  "  Husks."  It 
\riU  run  through  the  year,  and  will  be  copyrighted. 
Therefore  it  can  be  read  nowhere  but  in  the  Lady's 
Book.  Send  in  your  subscriptions  at  once,  and  get  the 
commencement  of  the  story.  We  copy  the  following 
announcement  from  our  November  number  : — 

^Literary  News. — Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  we  have  made  arrangements  with  Marion  Harland, 
the  well-known  author  of  "Alone,"  "Hidden  Path," 
"  Moss  Side,"  "Nemesis,"  and  "Miriam,"  for  a  series  of 
stories.  Every  number  for  1S63  will  contain  a  story 
from  her  pen.  This  is  a  compliment  to  the  Book,  as  she 
writes  for  no  other  mat,'azine.  The  stories  will  be  copy- 
righted, so  that  they  may  not  be  found  anywhere  but  in 
the  pages  of  the  Lady's  Book. 

The  following  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Pres.t:—' 

"The  very  successful  authoress,  whose  nvm  de  plume 
Is  '  JIarion  Harland,'  and  whose  novels,  eniitled  the 
^Hidden  Path,*  *  Nemesis,'  etc.,  have  as  mnch  popularity 
in  England  as  in  this  country,  has  a  new  work  called 
*Miriam,'  which  Sheldon  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  will  pub- 
lish in  a  few  days.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  'dark  aud 
bloody  ground  of  Kentucky,'  and  the  work  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  George  D.  Prentice,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Journal.  No  living  American  novelist  is  so  popular  as 
'Marion  Harland,'  and  the  demand  fur  her  works  is  large 
and  steady.  'Alone'  and  the  'Hidden  Path'  have  each 
Lad  a  sale  of  40,000  copies. 

Notice  to  those  who  Send  u8  Drafts  or  Checks. — 
Be  particular,  when  you  purchase  a  draft  or  check  to 
aend  us,  that  th?  same  has  the  proper  stamp  affixed  to  it 
by  the  person  from  whom  you  procure  it. 

Extracts  from  the  Law. 

"Stamps  must  be  affixed  to  all  documents  by  the  party 
is^aing  the  same." 

*'The  person  using  or  affixing  a  stamp  must  write 
thereupon  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  the  date  when 
used." 

**  The  penalty  for  making,  signing,  or  issuiug  any 
iflStrumeot,  documeut,  or  paper  of  any  kind  without  the 
same  having  thereon  a  stamp  to  denote  the  duty  Is  $50, 
and  such  a  paper  will  be  invalid  and  of  no  effect." 

Any  check  on  a  bank,  or  sight  draft,  over  $20  requires 
a  tjvo  cent  stamp,  under  $20  no  stamp  is  required. 

^0.— This  number  is  the  390th  number  of  the  Lady's 
Book  that  we  have  published.  If  our  readers  will  di- 
vide 300  by  12  it  will  give  precisely  the  number  of  years 
we  have  been  engaged  in  publishing  the  Lady's  Book, 
viz.,  32  years  aud  6  months.  From  the  first  number  to 
the  last,  solely  under  the  control  of  the  present  pub- 
lisher, without  change  of  any  kind  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  a  gradual  increase  of  subscription  from  the 
first  year  of  publication  to  the  present  time,  aud  now 
publishing  the  largest  monthly  list  of  any  magazine  in 
the  United  States. 

X  pREBEKT  FOR  A  Ladt. — Did  it  ever  strike  any  of  our 
young  friends  that  they  could  not  make  a  more  agree- 
aJ>le  Christmas  or  New  Tear's  present  to  a  young  lady 
tlwin  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Lady's  Book  ?  Will  it 
not  monthly  call  the  donor  to  their  remembrance,  and 
will  Ihoy  not  be  particularly  gratified  in  receiving  so 
csefo!  a  present? 


Education:  Misa  Bale's  School. — "We  wish  to  dmw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advtrtisement  of  this 
school  in  the  Editors'  Table.  We  are  certainly  interesied 
in  a  seminary  conducted  by  a  daughter  of  our  uld  friend 
and  associate,  Mrs.  Hale,  and  where  our  own  daughter 
Is  receiving  her  education.  But  though  interested  w« 
are  not  swayed  by  such,  considerations  in  what  we  say 
now  on  this  subject. 

Miss  Hale's  school  is  situated  in  the  very  best  location, 
that  could  be  found  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose. 
Close  by  the  regions  of  fashion,  and  remote  from  the 
dust  aud  confusion  of  business,  it  is  yot  in  almost  coun- 
try seclusion,  fronting  a  beautiful  park,  whose  verdui« 
in  the  season  of  green,  which  lasts  here  a  long  time, 
refieshes  the  eye^  while  its  extent  affords  a  healthful 
circulation  of  air.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  few 
boarding-schools,  if  any,  have  such  judicious  system 
and  regulation,  and  receive  the  same  faithful  care  from 
the  Principal. 

The  best  part  of  education  comes  from  the  influence  of 
contact,  and  the  morals  as  well  as  the  manners  are  insen- 
sibly affected  by  the  circle  in  which  we  dwell.  How 
important  it  is,  then,  for  children  and  young  girls  wbo 
leave  their  parents'  control  to  he  habitually  under  the 
supervision  of  the  lady  who  undeitakes  the  office  of 
parental  training  !  The  ladies  who  a.ssist  Miss  Hale  in 
the  French  and  English  departments  are  experienced  in 
teaching,  and  perfectly  understand  what  young  ladies 
require  for  the  development  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart. 

Philadelphia,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  city  for  its  professors  and  teachers  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  foreign  languages  ;  therefore  every  advan- 
tage for  the  attainment  of  accomplishments  will  be 
within  the  reacli  of  Miss  Hale's  scholars. 

L.  A.  GODEY. 

We  ask  attention  to  our  advertisement  for  1863,  pub- 
lished in  this  number.  It  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  what 
we  will  do,  but  will  give  some  general  idea  of  what  the 
Lady's  Book  will  be.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  publish  any  advertisement.  Our  subscribers  and 
the  public  know  that  we  will  publish  the  best  lady's 
book  in  the  world;  and  they  have  known  us  so  long 
that  they  are  willing  to  trust  us,  even  without  any 
promises  on  our  part.  We  are  thankful,  very  thankful 
for  the  patronage  we  have  received  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years;  and  we  can  only  add  that,  having  found  that 
fulfilling  every  promise  made  has  been  the  best  policy, 
that  plan  we  shall  still  continue  to  pursue. 

Take  Tour  owm  Paper.— Let  us  still  try  to  impress  this 
upon  our  subscribers.  Take  your  own  paper  before  sub- 
scribing to  any  other;  St  is  a  duty  you  owe,  and  one  you 
ought  not  to  neglect.  If  you  want  the  Lady's  Book  also, 
take  that  in  a  club  with  your  own  paper.  You  will  save 
one  dollar  by  the  operation. 

Clctb  Rates.  —  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Harper's 
Magazine,  ono  year,  $4  ."iO.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and 
Arthur's  Magazine,  one  year,  $3  50.  All  three  of  these 
magazines,  one  year,  $6.  No  cheaper  club  than  this 
can  be  offered.  See  advertisement  of  Arthur's  Magazine 
in  this  number. 

Postage  on  the  Ladt's  Book.  —  Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it  is  re- 
ceived, four  and  a  half  cents. 


(JODEY  S   ARM-CHAIB. 
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OCR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

AVw  Guitar  ifusic. — According  to  promise,  we  doTOte 
tbo  greater  portion  of  thU  month's  Column  to  an  enu- 
memlion  of  the  luteiitt  and  be^t  mnslc  for  this  Instniiueut. 
To  this  list  we  ask  e-»pecial  attention,  as  we  havo  pre- 
pared it  with  care,  and  it  may  ho  many  moutb^^  before 
we  can  aj^'ain  have  space  for  a  similar  purpose.  We 
will  cheerfully  purchase  and  mall  any  of  thet>e  pieces 
cu  receipt  of  price 

H.  M.  Higgins,  Chicago,  publishes  eleven  beautiful 
ballads  by  J.  P.  Webster,  the  favorite  song  writer,  all  ar- 
rani;ed  for  the  guitar,  each  2.')  cents.  Our  Bonnie  BIuo- 
Eyed  Nell  is  a  teaching  song  and  chorus.  Broken  Ties  is 
a  pretty  ballad.  Allio  Lrnnou  is  arranged  with  chorus. 
I  Had  a  Gentle  Mother,  Zula  Zong,  Over  the  River,  and 
Willio  Lee,  also  with  chorus.  Tho  Anyels  Told  mo  So, 
They  Buried  her  Under  the  Old  Elm  Tree,  Two  on  Earth 
and  Two  In  Heaven,  and  Belle  Male,  are  all  pretty  and 
effective  ballads,  so  entirely  so  that  we  hardly  know 
how  to  recommend  one  above  another.  The  galtai 
arrangements  by  John  Molter. 

RuHsell  &  Patce,  Boston,  publish  nine  ftivorlte  songs, 
Jer^sie  Graeme,  song  with  chorus,  2ij  cents  ;  and  the  Bas- 
ket Maker's  Child,  15  cents,  both  by  Thompson,  author 
of  Lily  Dale.  Rock  mc  To-Slccp,  Mother,  by  Leslie,  2j. 
Sweet  Sister,  Pray  for  Me,  a  touching  ballad;  Seeing 
Nellie  Home,  by  Fletcher;  Koiah,  the  Pride  of  Kildare, 
by  Jno.  Parry;  Ella  Dean;  Our  Sister  Nellie  Dear,  and 
a  uew  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  Balfe's,  I  Dreamt 
that  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,  each  IJ  cents.  Mo6t  of 
tlie->e  will  be  recognized  as  old  favorites,  and  their  ar- 
muifemeut  now  for  the  guitar  will  give  them  additional 
celebrity. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  tea  fine  songs 
luid  two  pieces,  as  follows:  Silvery  Midnight  Moon,  one 
otf  Ordway's  favorite  sougs.  Moon  Behind  the  Hill,  fine 
ballad  by  Bishop.  Do  they  Think  of  me  at  Home  ?  Glo- 
ver's favorite  ballad.  Glory  Hallelujah,  the  celebrated 
army  refrain.  Too  Late,  too  Late,  exijuisite  ballad  by 
Pratteu.  The  Rover's  Grave,  by  J.  G.  Clark.  Minnio 
Clyde,  ballad.  The  Power  of  Love,  cavatina  from  Sata- 
nella.  Gayly  Tiirough  Life,  from  Traviata.  Where  the 
Warbling  Waters  Flow,  beauiiiul  duet  hy  Brinb^y  Rich- 
ards. Each  of  the  above  2.»  cents.  Also  the  Delhi  Grand 
Galop  Militaire,  from  the  English  edition,  "l^t ;  and  a  fine 
arrangement  of  Gems  from  II  Trovatoie,  seven  paget;,  35 
cents. 

Firth,  Pond,  &  Co.,  Kpw  York,  pnbllHh  Millard's 
splendid  national  melody,  Vive  r.\m<5rica,  2-5  cents.  The 
two  beautiful  ballads  by  Foster,  Under  tho  Willow 
Shea's  Sleeping,  and  Parthenia  to  Ingomar.  The  three 
favorite  melodies  by  J.  R.  Thocias:  'Tis  but  a  Little 
Faded  Flower,  Down  by  the  River-side  I  Stray,  and  An- 
nie of  the  Vale.  Reichard's  delightful  song.  Thou  art 
80  Near  and  yel  so  Far.  Each  2.')  cents.  Al»o  a  fine  col- 
lection of  six  pieces,  Sontag  Polka,  Rainbow  Schottische, 
Katy  Darling,  etc.,  in  easy  style  for  beginners,  to  whom 
we  specially  recommend  it.     Price  V-O  cents. 

Root  k  Cady.  Chicago,  publish  five  very  pretty  bal- 
lads, by  H.  C.  Work,  two  or  throe  of  which  have  already 
become  favorites.  Tlipy  are:  Nellie  Lost  and  Found, 
Our  Captain's  Last  Words,  Beautiful  Rose,  Kiogdom 
Coming,  and  The  First  Love  Dream,  each  2.'i  ceots. 

To  Our  Ci>rre.ffp<m(ient9.—V^e  have  no  space  for  oar 
u^ual  list  of  piano  music,  and  onr  friends  cannot  do  bel- 
ter than  refer  to  our  previous  lists.  They  all  contain 
many  excellent  pieces,  songs,  etc.,  for  players  of  every 
capacitf,  and  we  can  still  supply  any  piece,  song,  or 


work  named  iu  any  of  our  Usta  sinco  January.  All 
musical  corre^i>undcuce  and  ordeis  for  music  must  be 
addressed  to  the  musical  editor,  as  below,  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Ida  Polka  Waltz  Is  accepted  for  publication  in  the 
Book.  Will  llio  author  of  the  Antuniu  Schottische  send 
us  his  address!^  J.  Stabu  Hullo  way. 

Make  cp  tour  Ci.ubs. — Remember  that  the  Lady's  Book 
is  the  best  work  for  ladles  published  In  this  country.  We 
have  more  than  one  f/iojwanrf  private  letters  testifying  to 
this  fact,  and  the  press  throughout  the  country  is  uuaui- 
rooas  iu  saying  that  tho  Lady's  Book  is  the  best  magazine 
of  its  kind  In  this  or  any  other  country.  The  difference  la 
the  club  price  of  the  Lady's  Book  and  that  of  other  maga- 
zines is  only  a  few  cents,  and  for  these  few  cents  you  get 
nearly  one-third  more  reading  and  engraviugs,  besides 
other  more  expensive  emboUishments  that  a  low-pricod 
magazine  canuot  afford  to  give.  Clubs  must  bo  for  the 
Lady's  Book  alone,  with  one  exception,  aud  that  is  ''Ar- 
thur's Home  Magazine.''  One  or  more  of  that  work  can 
be  introduced  in  a  club  In  place  of  the  Lady's  Book,  if 
desired. 

Any  person,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  can  get  up  a  club 
for  the  Book  ;  we  have  fretiuenlly  been  so  informed  by 
ladies — the  work  is  so  popular.  It  is  but  to  call  and  get  a 
subscription.  Clubs  are  always  in  time,  as  we  arewhle  to 
supply  numbers  from  the  beginning  of  the  year;  yet  we 
like  them  sent  in  soon,  to  know  how  many  we  shall  print. 
Remember,  that  a  work  with  150,000  subscribers  can  give 
five  times  as  much  as  a  work  with  only  half  that  number, 
and  the  embellishments  can  also  be  made  of  a  very  supe- 
rior character. 

Onr  tei-ma  are  made  plain  and  explicit,  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  understood.  We  are  often  asked  to  throw  in  an 
extra  copy.  In  no  Instance  can  this  be  done,  as  our  terms 
are  so  low  to  clubs  that  it  cannot  be  afforded.  A  shop- 
keeper  would  look  amazed,  if  a  purchaser  should  ask  him? 
to  throw  in  an  extra  yard  because  she  had  purchased 
twelve.  And  yet  we  aro  asked  to  add  an  extra  copy  be- 
cause twelve  have  been  ordered.     It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  John  Dainty,  72.S  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  published  tho  following  Fcmograph  Cartes  de  Visile. 
For  one  dollar  received,  he  will  send  sixteen  of  them* 

President  Lincoln,  flirs,  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward, 
Secretary  Chase,  Secretary  Stanton,  Parson  Browulow. 
Generals  McClellan,  Scott,  Dix,  McDowell,  Halleck, 
Shields,  Pope,  Sigel,  Burnside,  Hunter,  McCall,  Fre- 
mont, Hooker,  Mitchell,  Curtis,  Butler,  Buell,  Wool, 
Grant,  Banks,  Fitz  John  Porter,  Low  Wallace,  Taylor, 
Mansfield,  Com.  Foote,  Com.  Dupont,  Com.  Farragut, 
Colonel  Baker,  Col.  Ellsworth,  Monitor  and  Merrlmac. 

LiTFRABT  AssociATiosa. — We  now  commence  in  time  to 
warn  our  subscribers  against  sending  their  money  to  any 
association  purporting  to  furnish  tlie  Lady's  Book  as  part 
of  the  inducement  to  subscribe,  and  promising  them  great 
prizes  in  some  fatnre  drawing  of  a  lottery.  We  will  not 
be  responsible  In  anyway.  Wo  will  also  add  that  we  have 
no  agentsfor  whose  act  <  we  are  re^ptmsible.  We  only  send 
the  Lady's  Book  when  tho  money  is  sent  direct  to  as. 

Particitlaii  notice  to  the  Binder  of  this  volume  of  thfl 
Lady's  Bonk.  The  fashion  In  the  December  number  is 
folded  as  all  the  other  fashions  In  the  volume  are  to  be 
folded  before  binding.  Will  onr  subscrllwrs  please  sap- 
gest  this  to  the  person  intrusted  with  the  binding  of  the 
volume  ? 
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Mount  Veknon  School  for  Toukg  Ladies,  6  Allston 
St.,  Boston. — This  well-known  school  was  reopened  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  September  (22d),  1S62,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Richards,  late  of  Providence,  aided  by  a 
full  corps  of  resident  and  professional  teachers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards,  who  have  had  much  and  varied 
experience  as  teachers,  have  entered  upon  their  new 
field  of  labor  with  the  high  aim  and  the  strong  purpose 
of  making  the  school  under  their  care  a  place  where 
thorough  mental  and  moral  cultivation  can  be  secured 
to  their  pupils.  They  will  endeavor  to  include  in  their 
course  of  study  everything  that  can  be  justly  claimed  to 
belong  to  female  education  ;  and,  in  their  manner  of 
instruction,  such  processes  as  they  deem  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  mental  and  moral  powers  iu  happy 
harmony  of  effect. 

For  terms  apply  as  above. 

"We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richards,  and  heartily  recommend  them  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Richards  is  the  author  of  "  Springs  of  Action,"  a 
valuable  book  on  the  formation  of  female  character. 

THE  LADY'S  BOOK. 
The  Lady's  Book  !    How  vastly  rare 

Are  the  rich  treasures  gathered  there! 
It  seems  as  if  a  fairy  stood, 

With  magic  graco  and  lifted  wand, 
To  give  us  everything  of  good 

That  could  be  wafted  by  her  hand. 
And  when  we  jest  of  fairy  ken, 

And  fairy  freaks,  and  fairy  folk. 
We  ask  no  better  fairy  then. 

Than  Godey  of  the  Lady's  Book. 
We  wish  him  many  a  happy  year. 

Prom  many  a  cozy  quiet  nook. 
For  charmed  are  thousands  far  and  near 

In  reading  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

J0LIA  LoL'isE  Wheeler. 

Club  of  $10. 

Our  country  is  thinly  settled  ;  but  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  introduce  the  best  literature,  and  therefore  I  have  got 
up  a  club  for  the  Lady's  Book,  which  is  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  W.  D.,  Indiana. 

Club  of  $10. 

I  need  not  toll  yon,  Mr.  Godey,  that  we  ladies  away 
out  hero  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  appreciate  highly  your 
efforts  to  please  us.  May  you  live  to  see  your  country- 
women the  pride  of  the  world,  as  you  are  endeavoring  to 
make  them  of  their  own  homes.     Mrss  L.,  California. 

Club  of  $20. 

Your  Book  for  this  year  was  bo  good  that  the  ladies 
cannot  forego  having  it  for  the  nest.  We  wish  yon  a 
wide-spread  circulation  for  your  excellent  Book. 

Miss  G.,  Ohio. 

Club  of  $40. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  town  is  growing,  and  your  Lady's 
Book  is  popular.  Next  year  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
double  the  present  number;  but  I  think  I  have  'lone 
well  this  year  to  get  you  twenty-four  subscribers  out  of 
twenty-five  families.  If  you  hear  of  any  other  town 
where  every  family  takes  your  Lady's  Book,  then  yon 
beat  this  place,  and  we  want  to  know  where  it  is,  and 
next  year  we  '11  try  to  do  as  well.  L. 

We  give  the  palm  to  our  correspondent.  Twenty-four 
out  of  the  twenty-five  families  in  the  place  take  the 
Lady's  Book.     If  we  do  better  we  shall  certainly  advise. 


A  lady  friend  has  famished  us  with  the  following  :— 
In  severe  cases  of  croup,  pneumonia,  or  any  irritation 
of  the  lungs  and  throat  occasioning  cough,  a  simple 
and  almost  certain  remedy  has  been  found  effectual  and 
one  which  lies  within  everybody's  reach.  It  is  loaf- 
sugar  of  the  pure  kind,  broken  into  lumps.  For  adults 
or  those  who  prefer  it  it  may  be  taken  in  the  lump,  and 
suflered  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth;  but  for  youug  chil- 
dren, or  those  whose  throat  is  too  sore  to  swallow  the 
sugar,  let  it  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  making  a  thick, 
sweet  syrup,  and  taken  a  mouthful  at  a  time  very  fie- 
quently.  Two  instances  have  ci>me  under  my  own 
notice,  and  I  can  answer  for  their  truth.  One  was  a 
babe  of  seven  months,  attacked  with  croup,  who  took 
half  a  tumbler  of  sweetened  water  in  teaspoouful  doses 
in  one  hour,  and  who  was  relieved  instantly  of  cough 
and  oppression  for  breath.  The  other  was  a  soldier 
suffering  from  pneumonia,  whose  cout,'h  was  so  violent 
as  to  cause  him  to  raise  blood,  and  who  was  relieved  by 
eating  the  sugar  in  lumps.  He  prevented  the  paroxysms 
of  coughing  by  taking  the  sugar  as  soon  as  he  felt  one 
coming,  and  since  the  first  night  he  took  it  has  never 
raised  blood,  which  he  had  done  with  every  spell  of 
coughing  for  two  weeks  previous.  The  remedy  was  first 
used  by  a  lady  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwaids  recom- 
mended by  one  of  our  first  physicians,  who  saw  its  snc- 
cess,  and  in  his  own  practice  was  invariably  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  using  it.  Remember,  mothers  who 
have  croupy  or  delicate  children,  and  live  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  physician,  the  remedy  lies  in  your  own  pan- 
try, safe  and  certain.  Use  it!  In  croup  it  maybe  given 
frequently  enough  to  act  as  an  emetic,  with  good  effect. 

An  editor  in  Minnesota  threatens  to  break  uphoupe- 
keeping  and  go  boarding  with  his  delinquent  subscri- 
bers. 

A  Woman  of  Good  Taste.— You  see  this  lady  turning 
a  cold  eye  to  the  assurances  of  shopmen  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  milliners.  She  cares  not  how  original  a 
pattern  may  be,  if  it  be  ugly,  or  how  recent  a  shape,  If 
it  be  awkward.  Whatever  laws  fashion  dictates,  she 
follows  a  law  of  her  own,  and  is  never  behind  it.  She 
wears  very  beautiful  things  which  people  generally 
suppose  to  be  fetched  from  Paris,  or,  at  least,  made  by  a 
French  milliner,  but  which  as  often  are  bought  at  the 
nearest  town  and  made  up  by  her  own  maid.  Not  that 
her  costume  is  either  rich  or  new  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
wears  many  a  cheap  dress,  but  it  is  always  pretty,  and 
many  an  old  one,  but  it  is  always  good.  She  deals  in 
no  gaudy  confusion  of  colors,  nor  does  she  affect  a  studied 
sobriety;  but  she  either  refreshes  you  with  a  spirited 
contrast,  or  composes  you  with  a  judicious  harmony. 
Not  a  scrap  of  tinsel  or  trumpery  appears  upon  her. 
She  puts  no  faith  in  velvet  bands,  or  gilt  buttons,  or 
twisted  cording.  She  is  quite  aware,  however,  that  tho 
garnish  is  as  important  as  the  dress  ;  all  her  inner  bor- 
ders and  headings  are  delicate  and  fresh;  and  should 
anything  peep  out  which  Is  not  intended  to  be  seen,  it  is 
quite  as  much  so  as  that  which  is.  After  all,  there  is  no 
great  art  either  in  her  fashions  or  her  materials.  The 
secret  simply  consists  in  her  knowledge,  the  three  grand 
unities  of  dress— her  own  station,  her  own  age,  and  ber 
own  points.  And  no  woman  can  dress  well  who  docs 
not.  After  this  we  need  not  say  that  whoever  is  at- 
tracted by  the  costume  will  not  be  disappointed  in  tho 
wearer.  She  may  not  be  handsome  nor  acconii  Ushed, 
but  we  will  answer  for  her  being  even  tempered,  well- 
informed,  thoroughly  sensible,  and  a  complete  lady.  ' 
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Fair  Laimbs  axdthkir  I)KKrt^R«. — A  Taris  corre»poad- 
eiil  iteiidij  8omo  aintiitiui;  k^i^^^P  cunceruing  the  ladiea 
pre^ut  at  the  opening  of  tbe  CbamborB.  The  Einpiesfl, 
almost  for  the  first  time  since  she  occupied  her  present 
eloTated  position,  wns  very  uubeconiLuglj  dro-ssed,  as 
the  color  of  her  gown  did  not  at  all  suit  her  coinptexion, 
which  is  delicate  rather  than  fair.  She  wore  a  grooa 
xtlk  dress,  loug,  widt\  flowing  aud  Hounceloss ;  a  black 
late  shawl  uf  proportionate  diuieusiuus,  that  was  fast- 
ened on  the  back,  where  it  fell  in  largo  heavy  ToUh,  but 
bardlf  ventured  upon  covering  the  fi  out  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty's  person.  A  white  bonnet,  advancing  in  a  peak 
over  tbe  face,  and  trimmed  with  white  feathers,  and  a 
bandean  of  hair  over  the  forehead,  having  iu  the  centre 
a  diamond  star,  completed  the  costume.  Keither  brooch 
nor  bracelet  was  visi<>Ie,  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves 
concealed  any  rings  that  might  have  been  worn.  The 
Princess  Clolilde,  who  occupied  the  fauteuil  immedi- 
ftlely  to  the  left  of  the  Empress,  wore  a  lilac  silk  dress, 
the  skirt  of  which  was  oroamoiited  with  a  quantity  of 
little  flounces;  a  white  lace  cape,  white  lace  bonnet, 
Aud  tbe  most  delicately  tinted  lilac  marabont  feathers. 
She  looked  exceedingly  well.  There  is  a  certain  sprightly 
firmness  about  the  pose  and  motions  of  the  Princess 
Clotilde  (hat  is  very  pleasing ;  and  a  girlish  freshness 
adds  greatly  to  her  charms.  The  complexion  of  her 
Imperial  Highness  is  of  that  pure  tint  that  pearls  cannot 
put  to  shame;  her  lips  are  full,  rather  pouting  than 
voluptuous;  cheeks  firmly  rounded  ;  well-shaped,  well- 
colored  eyes,  that  reflect  rather  than  speak;  strongly 
hut  not  coarsely  developed  forehead,  indicative  of  much 
intelligence,  and  hair  the  color  of  a  ripe  hazelnut,  form 
a  charming  physiognomy.  Next  to  the  daughter  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  sat  her  sister-in-law,  in  all  the  magni- 
ficence of  purple  velvet,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  black 
l]jce  :  and  the  imposing  figure  of  fat,  fair,  and  forty,  or  a 
little  past  it,  to  her  left  was  the  pretty  Princess  Charles 
Bonaparte,  who  never  strikes  anybody  as  haviug  con- 
siderable pretensions  to  beauty,  if  not  told  to  look  first 
particularly  at  her.  This  retiring  character  of  feminine 
loveliness  was  the  more  remarkable  because  of  its  juxta- 
position with  the  magnificent  charms  of  the  Princess 
Anna  Murat,  now  acknowledged  to  be  tho  handsomest 
of  the  handsome  women  at  tho  Tuileries. 

Hair  Ornake.vts.— Ladies  wishing  hair  made  Into 
Bracelets,  Pins  (which  are  very  beautiful),  Necklaces,  or 
Ear-rings,  can  be  accommodated  by  our  Fashiitn  Editor.  A 
very  large  number  of  orders  have  recently  been  filled,  and 
the  articles  have  given  great  satisfaction. 

We  give  the  prices  at  which  we  will  send  the«e  beanti- 
fhl  articles:— 

Breastpins,  from  $4  to  $12. 

Ear-rings,  from  $4  ftO  to  $10. 

Bracelets,  from  $3  to  $15. 

Rings,  from  $1  60  to  $3. 

Necklaces,  from  $6  to  $l.'i. 

Fob-chains,  from  $6  to  $12. 

The  Charms  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  $4  30. 

Hair  Studs  from  $5  60  to  $11  the  set. 

Sleeve  Buttons  from  $6  50  to  $11  the  set. 
Hair  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  lasting  of  our  ma- 
t<»riaW,  and  survives  us  like  love.  It  is  so  light,  so  gentle, 
«o  escaping  from  the  id.^i  of  death,  that,  with  a  lock  of  hair 
belonging  to  a  child  or  friend,  we  may  almost  look  np  to 
heaven  and  compare  notes  with  the  angelic  nature— may 
almost  say  :  "  I  have  a  piece  of  thee  here,  not  unworthy  of 
thy  being  now." 
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A  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  WE  CAN  SUPPLY. 

OoDBT'd  Bijou  Needle-Case,  containing  lOi)  very  superior 
Diamond  Drilled  Eyed  Needles.  Price  ifi  cents,  and  one 
thn»o  cent  stamp  to  I'ay  postage,  except  to  California,  Ore- 
gon, or  the  Britihh  Provinces;  for  either  of  these  places  a 
ton  cent  stamp  must  be  seat. 

Godey's  Pattern-Book  of  Embroideries.     Price  2.'i  eent-<. 

Fre^h  Fruits  all  the  year  round,  at  Summer  Prices,  and 
how  you  may  get  them.     Price  12  cents. 

Thirty  of  the  most  approved  Receipts  for  Summer  Beve- 
rages.    Price  12  cents. 

Gallery  of  Sidendid  Engraving*,  from  Pictures  by  the 
first  Masters.  Price  60  cents  each ;  four  uumbors  now 
ready. 

The  Book  of  the  Toilet.     Price  26  cents. 

How  to  Make  a  Dress.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Nursery  Basket ;  or,  a  Help  to  those  who  "Wish  to 
Help  Themselves.     With  enk'raving.s.     Price  50  cents. 

Mrs.  Hale's  new  Cook-Book.  With  numerous  engrav- 
ings.    Price  $1  00. 

Mrs.  Hale's  4545  Receipts  for  the  Blillion.     Price  $1  2.'^. 

Godey's  Curl  Clasps.  Twelve  in  a  box.  Nok.  1,  2,  and 
3.  Price  75  cents,  which  covers  the  postage,  except  to 
California,  Oregon,  or  the  BritiKh  Provinces.  The  price  to 
cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places  is,  on  No.  1,  $1  20  ; 
on  No.  2,  $1  30 :  on  No.  3,  $1  .00. 

Godey's  Hair  Crimpr-rs.  Each  box  contains  twelve,  of 
various  sizes.  Price  75  cents  a  box,  which  covers  tho 
postage,  except  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. The  price  to  cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places 
is  $1  20. 

Godey's  Copying  Paper,  for  copying  Patterns  of  Embroi- 
dery, etc.  Each  package  contains  several  colors.  Prico 
25  ceoLn.  A  ten  cent  htamp  will  be  required  to  prepay 
postage  on  this  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  Britit-h  Prov- 
inces. 

Patent  Needle  Threaders.  A  valuable  article.  Price 
25  cents. 

Tho  Song  Bird  Fancier.  Every  lady  who  keeps  birds 
shoTiId  have  this  useful  book.     Price  2:>  cents. 

Parisian  Ha.vu-Wakmeks. — In  Paris,  whore  invention 
Is  ever  on  the  alert  to  produce  fresh  articles  either  of 
convenience  or  luxury,  a  new  invention  has  just  ap- 
peared expressly  for  tho  purpose  of  warming  the  hands 
during  the  cold  weather,  or  of  contributing'  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  invalid  at  any  season  when  debilitated  nature 
may  require  such  aid.  The  real  article  is  a  metal  tube, 
which  being  filled  with  boiling  water  is  carefully  closed 
up,  and  then  slipped  into  itsfover,  which  is  a  long  but 
narrow  bag.  This  cover  is  knitted  in  the  brioche-stitch, 
or  in  some  other  equally  simple,  in  any  dark  color,  is 
worked  backwards  and  forward  until  it  is  wide  enough 
to  enclose  the  metal  tube,  and  is  then  sewn  up.  The 
knitting  having  been  left  a  little  longer  than  required  is 
drawn  in  about  an  inch  from  each  end  and  tied  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  leaving  the  knittiug  to  project  in  tlio 
form  of  a  rosette.  Although  in  Paris  the  metal  cylin- 
ders are  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  yet  as  wo  do  not 
know  that  they  have  yet  appeared  in  this  country  we 
recommend  a  simple  substitute,  namely,  a  glass  vial,  the 
size  being  that  which  can  be  easily  grasped  in  the  hand. 
Of  conrse  the  hand-warmers  are  always  made  in  pairs. 
It  is  said  that  mncb  comfort  has  been  derived  from  this 
simple  and  yet  ingenious  invention:  tho  heat  being  re- 
tained within  the  tubes  for  a  very  long  time. 

Tbbrb  is  no  lock  in  the  world  which  requires  sncb 
careful  picking  as  wedlock  I 
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JUVErflLE  DEPARTME^TT. 

Articles  that  Children  can  muke  for  Fajicy  lizirs,  or  for 

Holiday  Presents, 

LITTLE    mart's   HALF-HOLIDAY. 

"This  is  our  last  half-holiday,  dear  mamma,  before 
the  real  Christmas  holidays  begin  ;  and  we  are  so  busy 
preparing  for  the  examination,  that  I  shall  have  very 
little  time  fur  more  work  until  then  ;  bo  I  hope  that  you 
have  some  very  pretty  and  very  easy  articles  to  suggest, 
which  will  serve  to  decorate  the  Christmas  tree." 

"  I  think,  this  time,  your  wishes  will  be  fully  realized. 
What  say  you  to  this  pretty  allumette-i-tand,  so  useful 
during  the  winter  months  ?  You  could  make  a  pair  well 
in  an  hour;  and  how  effective  they  are.  The  contrast 
of  their  brilliant  colors  against  the  dark  green  tree  will 
be  exceedingly  striking." 

"  It  looks  too  pretty  to  be  very  easy,  mamma.  What 
are  the  materials  employed  ?'' 
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MATCH-sjAXD    PATTER?!. 

"  First,  a  wire  frame,  of  the  form  you  see ;  then  about 
twelve  yards  of  each  of  two-colored  chenilles ;  say  cerise 
and  Napoleon-blue,  or  blue  and  orange,  or  green  and 
white.  Tou  will  also  require  a  bodkin,  and  a  needleful 
of  silk  of  each  of  the  two  colors. 

"  Observe  that  the  stand  has  the  form  of  a  vase.  The 
frame  of  the  upper  part  is  in  six  flutes,  the  wires  being 
alternately  bent  in  and  out.  Take  a  long  needleful  of 
chenille,  threaded  ou  a  bodkin,  fasten  tho  end  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  those  flutes,  and  bring  it  out  over  one 
of  the  inner  wires;  pass  it  round  an  outer  wire,  and 
under  the  next  inner  one,  so  as  to  come  out  over  it. 
Then  again  round  the  outer  wire.  Repeat  backwards 
and  forwards  on  these  three  wires  to  the  top.  Take  an- 
other color,  and  cover  the  next  flute  in  the  same  way, 
passing  the  chenille  over  two  new  wires,  and  one  of  the 
inner  ones  already  done.  Repeat  this,  first  with  one 
color,  and  then  with  the  other  all  round.  There  will 
be  three  stripes  of  each.  Secure  the  end.s  with  a  needle 
and  fine  silk.  The  wire  which  goes  round  the  top  of  the 
frame  is  covered  alternately  with  each  of  the  two  colors, 
merely  by  twisting  it  closely  round.  Each  stripe  is  fin- 
ished with  tho  opposite  color  ;  thus,  if  you  choose  cerise 
and  green,  the  green  stripe  will  be  headed  with  cerise, 
and  vice  rersA.''^ 

"  And  the  foot,  mamma?     How  is  that  done?" 

*'  The  six  branches  are  covered  with  a  stripe  of  the  two 
colors  rolled  round  them  :  but  all  the  re«t  is  done  in  the 
darke.st  and  most  durable  shade,  whatever  that  may  be. " 


"Then,  I  suppose,  I  should  make  some  allumettes  to 
fill  them." 

"Yes,  stripes  of  various  colored  papers,  rolled  into 
pretty  forms,  make  very  suitable  ones ;  but  as  that  is 
work  that  requires  but  little  light,  suppose  you  occupy 
yourself  now  with  something  else.  I  see  your  allumette- 
stand  has  almost  got  finished  whilst  I  have  been  talking 
of  it." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  quickly  done.  What  a  pleasure  to  have 
a  kind  of  work  which  takes  so  little  time,  at  a  season 
like  this,  when  all  are  anxious  to  get  as  much  done  as 
possible  in  a  short  space.  What  is  the  next  thing  to 
think  of,  mamma  ?" 

"  A  pen-wiper  in  application  ;  a  kind  of  work  which 
is  now  most  fashionable.  You  know  that  application 
means  that  oue  substance  or  color  is  gummed  on  another, 


PEN-WIPER   PATTERN. 

and  the  edges  sewed  over  with  some  sort  of  ornamental 
work  or  braid.  This  is  iu  green  velvet,  or  claret  cloth  ; 
the  edges  of  the  velvet  are  covered  with  gold  braid,  and 
a  line  of  black  beads  laid  along  the  centre  of  the  velvet, 
is  also  edged  on  each  side  with  guld  thread.  Black  glass 
beads  are  doited  here  and  there  over  the  pattern. 

"  How  is  that  row  of  beads  put  on,  mamma  ?  If  I  sew 
them  on  one  at  a  time,  there  will  be  large  spaces  be- 
tween." 

"Yes;  you  will  find  it  better  to  thread  them  on  a 
length  of  black  silk,  and  then,  with  another  needleful 
of  silk,  take  a  stitch  across  the  thread,  between  every  iioo 
beads.  The  silk  on  which  you  thread  them  should  be 
very  coarse,  but  you  will  sew  them  over  with  fine. 
You  may,  if  you  like,  put  a  trimming  of  gold  beads,  or 
black  bogles,  round  the  pen-wiper." 

"  The  button  for  the  centre  is  very  pretty." 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  eagle,  in  carved  ivory  ;  look  at  the  eyes, 
how  exquisitely  they  are  finished.  Everything  orna- 
mental is  now  made  in  Paris  with  some  sort  of  imperial 
emblem,  or  decoration,  and  the  eagle  is  the  favorite." 

"  Well,  it  is  the  king  of  birds,  and  makes  a  kingly  ap- 
pearance here,  with  its  white  wings  glistening  on  the 
dark  velvet.  And  now  I  think  I  have  a  very  pretty  col- 
lection of  presents  for  my  tree  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  deco- 
rations may  be  purchased,  I  suppose  ?" 

Sending  Specimen  Numbers.— This  business,  to  use  a 
Tery  expressive  and  common  phrase,  is  about  "played 
out."  A  party  combines,  and  they  get  a  whole  year's 
numbers  by  sending  for  specimens.  We  have  traced 
this  matter  up  very  clearly,  and  in  future  we  send  no 
specimens  unless  under  peculiar  circumstaucea 
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A  PICTURESQUE  VILLA. 
Duiipted  erprttaly  /or  Qodfy's  Lady'$  Book  by  Samcel  Sloajt,  Ari^ited^  PhiUuitlphUi, 


WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sloan  for  the  above  iUastra- 
tiou  of  the  residence  of  oar  present  Secretary  of  State, 
Eli  Siifer,  Esq.,  who  kindly  permits  the  use  of  them  for 
our  readers. 

The  chosen  site  for  this  building  Is  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Sasquchanna  Kiver,  in  the  subarbs  of  the 
town  of  Lewisburg,  Union  Co.,  Pa.  Ajj  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  plans,  the  hoase  is  designed  as  well 
for  convoniencc  in  its  interior  arrangements  as  for  beauty 
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FIRST  FLOOR. 

and  pictnresqneness,  in  part  caused  by  Its  irregular  out- 
line. 
The  man  who  builds  &  country-house  for  a  family 


consisting  of  eight  persons  would,  pprhaps,  find  the 
rear  portions  of  this  one  unnecessary,  neither  would 
their  omission  impair  its  beauty. 

On  the  first  fioor  we  have  five  rooms,  including  a 
dining-room,  IS  by  2.5,  marked  D,  into  which  a  sitting- 
room,  C,  may  open  by  means  of  folding  doors,  and  in 
connection  with  this  latter  is  a  conservatory,  while  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  a  parlor,  IS  by  31,  and  on 
the  rear  a  kitchen. 


BKCOSD  FLOOR. 

On  the  second  fioor  we  have  five  chambert*,  M  and  P, 
with  dressing-room,  N,  in  convenient  position  for  access 
from  either  of  the  front  rooms. 
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SOME   HINTS. 

In  remitting,  try  to  procure  a  draft,  and  dou't  fail  to 
indorse  it. 

Address  L.  A.  Godey,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  That  is  suffi- 
cient. 

If  a  lady  is  the-writer,  always  prefix  Mrs.  or  Miss  to 
lier  signature,  that  we  may  know  liow  to  address  a 
reply. 

Town,  County,  and  State,  always  in  your  letter. 

If  you  miss  a  number  of  any  magazine,  always  write 
to  tlie  publishers  of  the  magazine.  If  Arthur's,  address 
T.  S.  Arthur  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  if  Marper^s,  address 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

"When  a  number  of  the  Lady's  Book  Is  not  received, 
write  at  once  fur  it ;  don't  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 

When  inclosing  money,  do  not  trust  to  the  sealing 
matter  on  an  envelope,  but  use  a  wafer  in  addition. 

Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  Fashion  Editress.  Address  "Fash- 
iun  Editress,  care  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia." 

When  you  send  money  for  any  other  publication,  we 
pay  it  over  to  the  publisher,  and  there  our  responsibility 
ceases. 

We  can  always  supply  back  numbei-a. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number  of  the 
year. 

The  postage  on,  the  Lady's  Book,  If  paid  three  months 
in  advance  at  the  oflce  where  it  is  received,  is  /our  arui 
a  half  cents  for  three  monthly  numbers. 

Let  the  names  of  the  subscribers  and  your  own  signa- 
ture be  written  eo  that  they  can  be  easily  made  out. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  ft. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

J.  B.  W.— Sent  patterns  September  12th. 

W.  R.  K.— Sent  jewelry  16th. 

A.  Y.— Sent  braid  16th. 

F.  E-  R.— Sent  articles  by  express  ISth. 

N.  R.— Sent  pattern  ISth. 

L.  A.  S.— Sent  slippers  19th. 

T.  H.  I.— Sent  patterns  and  needles  a^th. 

C.  H.  A.— Sent  pattern  2.'ith. 

L.  A.  B.— Sent  pattern  2tJth. 

F.  H.  R.— Sent  articles  26th. 
E.  D.  R.— Sent  articles  26th. 
Miss  E. — Sent  hair  ring  26th. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  0.— Sent  pattern  fbr  Figaro  jacket  26th. 
L.  E.  R.— Sent  hair  ring  27th. 
V.  H.  R.— Sent  ring  27th. 
J.  F.  E.— Sent  patterns  29th. 

Miss  K.  R. — Seat  input's  wardrobe  by  expresa,  and 
eent  your  receipt  29th. 

M.  F.  H.— Sent  veste  pattern  29th. 

G.  F.— Sent  pictures  SOth. 

Mrs.  S. — Sent  articles  October  2d. 

Miss  Y.  E.— The  dress  you  mention  will  appear  ioonr 
January  number. 

Miss  R.  L. — Sent  sleeve  pattern  Fth. 

Miss  G.  E.  M. — Sent  braiding  patterns  8th. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  P. — Yes,  we  recommend  it,  and  the  price  Is 
only  $5.     Address  Madame  Demorest,  New  York. 

Mie.  D.  E.  S.— Sent  crochet  hood  10th. 


Mrs.  G.  W. — Sent  infant's  braided  cloak  and  hvud 
10th. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  R. — Sent  patterns  for  infant's  Witrdr^be 
13th. 

A.  C— Sent  articles  Uth. 

S.  L. — Sent  patterns  14th. 

H.  C.  McC— Sent  lounging  cap  15th, 

L.  F.  H. — Sent  sacque  pattern  16th. 

R.  S.  C. — Holding  and  shaking  a  feather  before  the  fii-e 
will  sometimes  restore  the  curl. 

Miss  A.  E.  O.— Never  heard  of  egg  powder.  What  it- 
it  for  ? 

MissD,  G. — The  lady  should  always  bow  first. 

Mrs.  P.  R,  E. — You  will  find  the  pattern  in  the  No- 
vember number. 

Miss  A.  W.  H. — Single  Gobelin  stitch,  page  494,  No- 
vember number. 

Miss  H.  T.  H. — If  you  do  not  call,  send  your  cards. 
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NOTICE    TO    LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  bad  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  Departmeni  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

OrderSy  ctccompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expefi- 
diture,  to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey j  Esq. 

No  order  vxill  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  i-8  Jirst 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  7ior  PiMisher  will  be  account- 
able for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  Interest  In 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  doea 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  m.ueh  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  k  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
k  Son;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51 
Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the  most  celebrated 
establishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  &  Warden,  or 
Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  her« 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
oousidered  finaL 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
DECEMBER. 

Fig.  \. — White  corded  silk  drees,  with  demi  train, 
edged  all  round  with  quilled  ribbon.  The  tablier  front 
is  of  white  satin,  crossed  and  edged  with  quilled  ribbon. 
The  jockeys,  cuff's,  and  lower  part  of  the  front  are  of  satin, 
and  trimmed  to  suit  the  skirt.  Point  d'Alem-oo  collar. 
ThuUe  veilj  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  head.    Wreath 
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with  eoroaet  of  bridal  flowers,  and  the  rest  simply 
bruoehes  of  tbe  wood  twioed  together,  and  fast«ued  at 
the  back  with  ooe  small  spray  of  flowers. 

Fig.  2.— Child's  dress  of  green  silk,  with  four  flouncea 
OQ  the  skirt.  Coreago  made  half  high,  with  a  beitba, 
which  crosses  In  front,  aud  fastens  at  the  back  with 
large  bow  and  euda,  trimmed  with  a  fluting  of  tbe  silk. 

Fig.  S.-~Heav]r  white  satin  dresH,  with  deep  floaoce  of 
point  aopli'/ri'  lace,  headed  by  four  rows  of  quilled  white 
veWet  ribbon;  another  bunch  of  the  qailled  velvet  Is 
placed  one  fiugor  above  the  first  rows.  Cort^ago  high, 
and  fastened  to  the  throat  with  diamond  studs.  Trim- 
miugs  of  the  body  and  sleeves  are  point  aj/pliqrU  lace. 
Wide  sash,  tied  at  the  side  with  large  bow.  Wreath  of 
orange  blos^ioms  and  clematis.  Scarf  veil  of  poini  ap' 
pliqiU  lace. 

Fig.  4. — A  very  simple  bridal  dresu,  made  of  whito 
glue-:  silk,  trimmed  with  qaillinga  of  tho  ^ame.  Sash 
t-ied  at  the  side.  Tho  t^kirt  is  looped  up  ou  tho  left  side 
about  half  a  yard  from  the  edge  of  the  dress,  aud  fast- 
ened by  a  large  rosette,  showing  an  underskirt  of  tar- 
lataue  trimmed  with  narrow  flouuccs.  The  veil  is  made 
>tf  thuUe,  simply  hemmed,  and  is  fastened  under  the 
wreath  so  as  not  to  fall  much  over  tbe  face.  It  is  ex- 
tremely long,  and  is  sloped  ou  each  side  to  give  the 
necessary  flowiug  appearance. 

Pig.  5  — White  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  bias  flounces, 
headed  by  a  quilled  ribbon,  which  is  also  on  the  edge  of 
the  skirt.  The  body  is  plain  aud  high,  Hnished  down 
the  front  by  a  plaiting  of  silk.  Point  lace  collar  aud 
undersleeves.  Sash  trimmed  with  a  quilled  ribbon,  aud 
tied  behind.  The  bouquet,  composed  of  the  same  flow- 
ers as  the  wreath,  is  placed  ou  the  left  side,  a  few  sprays 
falling  over  the  skirt.  Hair  dressed  with  fancy  side 
combs  studded  with  pearls  and  a  bridal  wreath.  ThuUe 
veil  falling  over  the  face. 

Fig-  6.— Boy's  dress  of  Magenta  poplin,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet.  White  felt  hat,  with  black  feather  pom- 
pon. 

Fig.  7. — Another  very  simple  dress  of  white  cr?pe  over 
silk,  trimmed  with  bunches  of  cr^  pufflnga,  with  satin 
bows  disposed  a  voUnit^.  Corsage  trimmed  to  match, 
with  an  illnsion  guipure,  finished  at  the  neck  with  a 
ruff.  Thalle  veil,  and  wreath  of  orange  flowers  without 
foliage. 

5EW  STYLE  OF  COIFFCRE  FOR  A  TOr>"G  LADY. 
(St-e  ejigravings,  page  Hil.) 
To  dress  tbe  hair  in  this  style  tbe  back  hair  roust  he 
combed  and  drawn  towards  tbe  left  car.  Twit^t  half  of 
it  and  coil  it  round,  sticking  the  comb  in  it  in  order  to 
have  both  bauds  free.  Then  twist  the  other  half,  and 
coil  it  as  repre.-tented  in  plate,  and  place  the  comb  in  the 
centre.     The  front  hair  is  arranged  In  heavy  braida. 

CHITCHAT  rPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHKtXS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Thb  numerous  wedding*  which  have  taken  place 
within  tbe  last  month  have  given  us  opportunities  of 
forming  accurate  ideas  of  the  fashions  in  their  most  ca- 
pricious varieties.  We  will  not  attempt  tbe  description 
of  wedding-dresses,  for  in  our  Fashion-plate  we  give 
models  of  both  costly  and  simple  dresses,  trimmed  In  the 
iHteat  styles.  In  this  country  wedding-dresses  are  fre- 
quently made  low  in  the  nct-k  and  with  short  sleeves, 
and  we  muse  confess  that  for  an  evening  wedding  we 
much  prefer  thu  style,  though  in  France  it  is  never 


seen.  For  morning  weddings,  however,  high  bodies  are 
the  most  suitable. 

Veils  are  of  every  variety  this  season,  the  most  costly 
being  ot  j'^int  d*Alf7tf on,  point  (V An gleterrej  point  op- 
pliqui  on  point.  Those  costly  affairs  are  generally 
made  in  the  scarf  or  shawl  shape,  so  they  may  be  after- 
wards used  as  a  wrap  ;  for  tho  wedding  veil,  no  matter 
how  costly  or  becoming,  should  not  again  be  worn  on 
the  head,  though  it  were  the  wedding  reception.  We 
particularly  admire  the  illuslou  veils  ;  they  give  a  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  to  the  complexion  which  lace,  though 
very  costly,  seldom  imparts.  The  veil  should  be  veiy 
full  and  long,  either  with  a  simple  hem  or  trimmed  with 
ruches  or  puffings  iutenuiuglcd  with  flowers.  It  is 
often  arranged  so  that  a  portion  of  it  falls  over  the  face 
during  the  ceremony,  after  which  it  can  be  thrown 
gracefully  back. 

Tho  wreath  is  one  of  the  most  important  points,  and 
judgment  must  bo  used  to  suit  the  style  to  tho  wearer. 
It  should  be  composed  of  orange  blot>soms,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  and  clematis.  Wo  caunot,  however,  specify  the 
style,  for  before  the  ink  is  dry  upon  this  paper  fashion 
may  have  given  a  turn  to  her  kaleidoscope,  aud  the 
whole  style  may  be  changed.  The  newest  and  prettiest 
style  we  have  seen  was  composed  of  branches  twiiivd 
together  with  a  tuft  of  flowers,  forming  a  coronet  in 
front,  a  few  flowers  on  either  side,  aud  a  small  tuft  be- 
hind. Pearls,  diamonds,  or  simple  gold  ornaments  aie 
alone  suitable  for  a  bride;  a  variety  of  jewels  have  a 
tawdry  appearance. 

The  bridesmaids  should  be  dressed  in  pure  white, 
and  if  color  must  be  used,  let  It  be  In  the  wreath  and 
trimming.  We  decidedly  object  to  colored  dresses,  as 
not  rendering  them  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Short,  wing-like  veils  are  worn 
by  bridesmaids,  aud  are  exceedingly  becoming.  We 
will  note  down  several  pretty  dres.ses  for  bridesmaids, 
and  in  tbe  January  Fa.sliion-plate  there  will  be  two 
dresses  very  suitable  for  that  purpose: — 

One  lady  bad  a  double-skirted  clear  white  dress,  the 
npper  skirt  b^-ing  long  enough  to  avoid  the  break  in  the 
sweep  of  the  dress.  She  wore  a  wreath  of  ligiit  falling 
ferns,  and  the  t^ame  were  carried  down  the  skirt  of  ibe 
robe,  aud  on  her  arms  and  neck  she  wore  pearls,  and 
pearls  alone. 

Another  pretty  dress  was  white  cr^  over  white  silk, 
fastened  here  and  there  in  loose  lozenges  with  a  moss- 
rose  bud.  The  hair  was  drawn  smoothly  back,  aud 
fastened  with  an  Etruscan  comb,  from  which  fell  a  spray 
of  moss-rose  buds. 

Still  another  bridosmaid*s  dress  was  a  white  silk,  co- 
vered with  small  flounces,  over  which  fell  a  voluminous 
mass  of  thnlle,  raised  on  either  side  by  a  bnnch  of  lilies 
of  the  valley,  peeping  out  from  amidst  their  own  dark 
j  leaves.  A  short  veil  aud  fancy  comb  formed  the  coiffure. 
'  To  brunettes  we  would  suggest  vivid  scarlet  or  gor- 
I     geous  crimson  as  a  fit  contrast  to  their  white  robes. 

For  a  quiet  morning  reception  we  advise  tho  different 
tints  of  mauve,  lavender,  or  pearl  for  the  dress.  Tbe 
boots  should  match,  and  tbe  gloves  should  be  to  match 
the  dress,  or  eUe  while  stitched  with  the  same  color  as 
the  dress.  The  hair  should  be  dressed  simply  with  the 
new  side  combs,  with  back  comb  to  match. 

The  outdoor  dress  can  be  selected  from  the  numerous 
descriptions  we  are  constantly  giving.  We  would  re- 
mark that  a  white  bonnet  is  no  longer  requisite  ;  it  is  all 
a  matter  of  taste. 

The  most  elegant  dresses  we  have  seen  have  been 
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made  up  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  8S0  Broadway,  New  York.  One 
was  a  very  rich  black  silk,  the  skirt  trimmed  with  three 
rows  of  black  velvet,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  with 
white  edges.  This  velvet  was  box-plaited  on  one  edge 
only,  and  sewed  on  with  a  white  cord.  The  rows  were 
Kome  inches  apart,  and  were  carried  straight  roand  the 
^kirt  for  some  distance,  and  then  gracefully  sloped  up 
lo  the  waist,  the  sloping  commenciug  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  breadth.  The  corsage  was  pointed  behind  and 
trimmed  rouud  with  this  quilled  ribbon,  fronts  pointed, 
aud  buttoned  with  tortoise-shell  buttous,  something 
quite  new  and  pretty.  On  one  side  was  a  small  match 
jacket,  sewed  ou  the  outside,  and  covering  this  plain  cor- 
sage was  a  jacket  front,  sewed  in  at  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  arm,  trimmed  with  the  quilled  velvet.  The 
sleeves  were  trimmed  at  the  top  with  an  epaulette,  were 
very  wide  at  the  elbow,  and  from  thence  sloped  to  the 
wrist,  where  it  was  close  and  prettily  trimmed  with 
quilled  velvet. 

A  very  beautiful  dress,  snitable  for  a  large  dinner- 
party, was  of  sky-blue  silk,  with  nine  bands  of  white 
velvet  on  the  skirt.  The  corsage  high,  and  buttoned 
with  white  buttons  resembling  pearls.  It  was  pointed 
in  front,  and  was  made  with  a  deep  plaited  jacket  at  the 
back.  The  sleeves  were  close  to  the  elbow,  and  from 
thence  were  laced  with  blue  and  white  cords  passed 
through  eyelets. 

Another  dress  was  of  rich  violet  silk,  with  oak  leaves 
cat  out  of  violet  velvet  and  corded  with  white,  arranged 
round  the  skirt  in  bunches  of  five  caught  by  a  jf-t  orna- 
ment. The  cors-age  was  high,  and  straight  in  Ihe  waist. 
With  it  was  worn  a  very  beautiful  point,  formed  of  silk 
and  velvet,  and  tied  at  the  back  with  loops  and  long 
cuds. 

In  our  next  we  shall  devote  more  space  to  this  skilful 
modiste. 

Among  the  novelties  are  leather  points,  pressed  in 
checkers.  They  are  pointed  up  and  down,  both  back 
and  front,  about  seven  inches  deep,  and  fasten  at  the 
side.     They  are  quite  pretty,  and  not  expensive. 

For  children's  neckties  we  see  short  scarfs  and  hand- 
kerchiefs made  of  a  crtpy  silk,  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
plaids  imaginable. 

Brodie's  winter  cloaks  are  generally  made  of  heavy 
ptu.sh  and  chenille  cloths,  of  the  most  beautiful  designs 
and  shades;  something  quite  new,  stylish,  and  pretty. 
The  styles  are  principally  sacks  ;  some  are  made  with 
sack  fronts,  and  have  three  plaits  at  the  back,  running 
up  to  within  a  finger  of  the  neck,  headed  by  braiding 
and  crochet  ornaments,  and  fitting  into  a  kind  of  gored 
yoke.  Others  are  more  of  a  mantle  shape,  made  very 
long  in  the  back,  and  caught  up  to  the  proper  length  by 
box-plaits  laid  on  the  shoulder,  which  cause  the  back  to 
fiiU  in  very  graceful  folds,  resembling  the  Bedouin  style, 
but  much  prettier. 

Tlie  more  expensive  cloaks  are  made  of  velvet,  richly 
trimmed  with  lace  and  crochet  ornaments.  Some  are  of 
cnrded  silk,  others  of  a  very  rich  silk,  woven  in  check- 
ers, much  resembling  quilting.  They  were  of  the^jn?e^6i 
shape,  gored,  with  three  corded  seams  in  the  back.  The 
Fleeve-i  are  of  the  coat  form,  trimmed  in  diff'erent  wiys 
with  lace  and  crochet  trimmings.  Black  cloth  cloaks 
are  mostly  braided,  colored  cloths  are  trimmed  with 
velvet  or  buttons  and  heavy  loops  of  cord.  The  cloaks 
of  this  season  are  very  stylish,  and  trimmed  in  excellent 
taste. 

At  Madame  Demorest's  opening  of  winter  fashions  the 
designs  were  extremely  elegant  and  novel,  and  the  deco- 


rations in  the  best  possible  taste.  Many  of  the  dressea 
were  made  with  points  both  back  and  front,  still  the 
prevailing  style  adopted  for  house  or  walking-dresses  is 
the  short  waist,  or  Zouave,  which  is  still  regarded  with 
favor.  These  stylish  little  jackets  are  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Some  of  them  scarcely  reach  to  the 
waist,  while  others  are  made  with  a  slight  spring  which 
is  cut  straight  across  the  hips,  and  deepens  to  a  point  in 
front.  Others  round  off"  from  the  front,  and  just  touch 
the  waist  behind.  Another  style  bus  a  narrovf  fitting 
basque,  a  rolling  collar,  and  vest  fastened  with  small 
gilt  buttons.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  high  bodies  is 
trimmed  to  imitate  a  short  jacket,  and  with  excellent 
effect.  A  narrow  quilled  ruffle,  surmounted  by  three 
rows  of  narrow  velvet,  describes  the  precise  shape  of  a 
Zouave  vest  upon  the  body,  and  passes  round  behind, 
■^here  it  is  prettily  finished  by  a  sash  of  the  material, 
trimmed  with  quilling  and  velvet  to  match.  These 
jackets,  like  the  Garibaldi  shirts,  are  always  made  of 
single  and  striking  colors,  trimmed  in  contrast.  Mixed 
materials,  used  for  this  purpose,  would  show  a  most 
unfortunate  judgment  and  want  of  taste. 

"White  is  no  longer  confined  to  thin  materials  or  eve- 
ning dresses.  White  alpaca,  embroidered  in  colors,  is 
made  up  by  Madame  D.  for  jackets,  morDinp-robes,  and 
children's  dresses  and  coats.  It  is  much  admired  for  its 
clearness  and  beauty  of  texture,  which  renders  it  very 
becoming  to  the  complexion. 

The  centre  of  attraction,  however,  at  this  establish- 
ment was  the  miniature  sewing-machine,  spoken  of  in 
our  last  Chat,  which  operated  with  so  much  rapidity 
and  facility  that  the  admiration  of  the  ladies  was  unani- 
mous. 

Among  the  many  rich  fabrics  which  claim  our  atten- 
tion for  the  winter  season  are  the  poplins.  Besides  the 
ordinary  forms  of  double,  single,  and  triple  poplins,  are 
many  special  varieties,  as  for  instance  the  Ttrry  poplin, 
closely  resembling  the  velvet  of  that  name.  The  Baya- 
dere poplins,  which  have  a  narrow  silver  stripe  running 
across  them,  and  every  variety  of  plaid  and  watered 
patterns.  The  figured  poplins  are  presented  this  year 
tinder  a  new  and  improved  form — namely,  plain  rich 
grounds  of  diflFerent  colors,  but  chiefly  dark  shades,  cal- 
culated to  set  off  the  patterns  woven  on  them,  which 
usually  consist  of  bright  tinted  flowers,  represented  with 
all  the  sharpness  and  precision  of  hand  embroidery. 
Among  the  most  commendable  for  design  is  a  black  pop- 
lin, on  which  is  raised  a  gold  vine-leaf,  shaded  off  with 
brown  silk.  Another  has  variations  of  the  convolvulus 
in  brilliant  hues,  also  enriched  with  gold  thread. 
Others  have  star-shaped  patterns  of  gold  and  silver, 
with  bright-colored  centres.  Plain  poplins  of  the  shade 
called  CMiV,  and  all  the  new  shades  of  brown,  green, 
blue,  and  purple,  are  much  in  favor.  For  the  plain  pop- 
lins and  reps  braiding  is  the  pretttest  trimming. 

Merinos  and  such  materials  are  trimmed  with  wide 
mohair  braids,  which  now  come  of  beautiful  quality,  aud 
make  a  very  pretty  and  inexpensive  trimming. 

Black  alpacas,  trimmed  with  colored  velvets  are  now 
quite  fashionable,  and  make  a  pretty  dress. 

Conspicuous  among  the  novelties  are  the  velvet  pop- 
linettes,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  of  a  narrow 
velvet  stripe  crossing  the  material.  Where  two  colors 
are  adopted  the  effect  produced  is  that  of  a  shot  fabric. 

If  we  should  undertake  to  describe  all  the  beautiful 
styles  of  goods  which  have  delighted  onreyes,  we  should 
fill  the  whole  Book  with  our  Chat,  so  here  we  close  for 
this  month.  Fashioh. 
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N'OTICES. 


To  say  that  the  Larly's  Book  surpasses  all  publications  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  is  only  reiterat- 
ing the  verdict  of  every  person  who  has  given,  the  work  aa 
examination.— ,4r$r!4*,  Wautoma. 

la  addition  to  the  principiil  plates  are  many  lesser  ones,  and 
^Mreat  variety  of  paiterns  and  direction**  for  loakintr  articles 
^^pparel,  from  a  baby's  sock  to  a  lady's  clonk.  We  think 
this  department  quite  valuable  and  we  know  quite  indispens- 
able in  some  household-*.  The  literature  of  the  Lady's  Book 
is  of  a  trood  character  and  a  moral  tone. — Gazxtt-e.  Sherbrooke. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  young  lady,  whether  married  or  not, 
ean  get  along  in  this  fashionable  world  withont  it.  Why, 
even  we,  of  the  other  sex,  and  to  whom  the  Fashion-plates  are 
not  designed,  could  not  well  do  without  it.  The  yoang  man 
who  wnnt^  a  wife  should  by  all  means  have  the  Book  firsL — 
Gazeite,  Morrisburg. 

It  has  survived,  prospered,  and  progressed  where  so  many 
others  have  languished  and  died,  until  it  is  recognizable  as  one 
of  the  "in>iitutions"  among  the  people.  You  can  scarcely 
euter  a  house  but  you  find  the  Lady's  Book,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  such  a  valuable  periodical  can  be  furnished  *'or  the 
price. — democrat,  Boonville. 

No  work  which  we  receive  contains  so  much  information 
that  is  really  valuable  to  the  housewife  as  Godey,  We  are 
pleased  to  know  that  all  the  ladies  of  good  taste  hereabouts 
subscribe  for  and  read  Godey's  Lady's  Book.  This  accounts 
f-ir  the  m;^ny  tastily  dressed  young  ladies  seen  in  this  city.— 
Conrier,  Prairie  da  Chien. 

There  is  one  great  and  valuable  thing  about  this  magazine, 
which  makes  it  a  favorite  with  every  lady,  and  that  is  it  never 
fails  to  makeits  appparaoce,  and  is  alway;  on  hand  regnlarly. 
Husbands,  if  you  wish  to  make  your  wife  a  valuable  New 
Year's  present,  subscribe  for  Godey's  Lady's  Book. — Reprib- 
lican,  Pokiu. 


For  domestic  receipts  and  all  little  "feminine  notions." 
Godey  is  unrivalled.  No  gift  cuuld  be  more  acceptable  to  a 
young  lady  than  this  neat  monthly.— Si^na?.  Goderich. 

Godey^magines  and  gpts  up  more  useful  and  beiiutifol 
Fashioh-plates  and  patterns  for  the  ladies  than  the  mo^t  of 
them  would  ever  conceive  of.  To  keep  up  with  the  times  fully 
a  lady  must  have  the  Book  monthly. — TrV)uiie,  Altoona. 

The  neplus  tdtra  of  magazines  maintains  its  reputation  of 
being  ahead  of  all  other  magazines.  If  they  make  some  ira- 
provements,  G-^dey  does  likewit*,  as  be  is  bound  not  to  be 
outdone  in  enterprise  — Ledger.,  Canton. 

Godey  stilt  keeps  ahead  of  all  competitors,  andre  iSrst  in  the 
love  oftbe  ladies  and  the  choice  of  his  country  men. — Rfjlector, 
Schenectady. 

We  could  not  think  of  keeping  house  without  Godey,  and 
■we  wonder  that  any  lady  will  deprive  herself  of  a  publication 
so  beautiful  and  interesting,  when  it  can  be  had  so  cheap. — 
Telegram,  Kichroond. 

This  magazine  far  excels  all  others  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  a  first  class  lady's  magazine.  It  seems  to  be  an  actual 
necessity  in  every  houbebold.— Penityyiwinuju,  Susquehanna 
Depot. 

It  is  decidedly  the  best  ladies'  magazine  published  in  Ame- 
rica, and  we  can't  possibly  get  along  withont  it.— JinveUle^ 
Nevada. 

The  Lady's  Book,  if  not  a  household  word,  is  a  hon^ehola 
favorite,  which  is  better  for  the  publishers.— .Kefl-ister,  Sau- 
dusky. 

The  steel  engraving,  the  diagrams  of  various  articles,  the 
lesions  in  draw'ing.  the  valuable  receipts,  the  reading  mutter, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  Book,  is  far  ahead  of  any  similar  publi- 
cation.— Herald,  Tillsonburg. 

Godey  leads,  and  others  must  be  content  to  follow. —  TimeSt 
Amboy, 
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A  visirnra  dress. 


Hade  of  Azurline  blue  silk,  and  trimmed  witli  a  velvet  flounce,  put  on  en  tablier. 
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WDTTEK   WALKING-DRESS. 


Made  of  rich  reps.     The  dress  is  gored,  and  the  seams  covered  by  a  thick  silk  cord. 
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BLACK  CLOTH  PAE.DESSUS. 


Teimmed  with  chinchilla  plush.     A  very  pretty  style. 
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THE  CASTIIIAN. 

IFroin  the  eeublishment  of  G.  Bbodie,  31  Canal  Street.  New  York      Drawn  by  L.  T.  VoiQT,  from  acta.il 

articlea  of  cobtume.] 


This  ppcnliarly  dist7n<iu/  street  t/iilet  is  made  of  velvet,  with  the  yoke  trimmed  with  a  rich  fall 
of  lace,  and  ornaraeiited  witli  needle-wrcught  embroidtries,  wliioh  are  bordered  by  an  elegant 
passementerie.     We  have  not  seen  anytliiuj;  this  season  that  surpasses  this  style  in  beauty. 
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THE  IKAllINE  JACKET. 


Dress  and  jacket  of  dark  poplin,  trimmed  with  black  and  red  braid.  The  jacket  has  a  wide 
turned-down  collar,  scalloped  at  the  edge.  The  jacket  is  fastened  at  top  and  opens  towards  the 
bottom;  it  is  close-fittini;  behind  and  over  the  hips,  and  behind  falls  a  short  skirt  scalloped  at  the 
edge  and  ornamented  with  braid.  The  sleeve,  open  at  the  end,  is  scalloped  and  trimmed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  skirt  has  four  rows  of  braiding,  with  the  scallops  turned  downwards  in  two 
of  them,  and  upwards  in  the  others.  A  black  silk  sash,  with  numerous  black  and  red  loops.  A 
chemisette  pulled  at  the  waist.  Undersleeves  puffed  and  tight  at  the  wrist, 
20 


THE  GARIBALDI  SHIRT. 


TirnHn^P  ^  ^  among  the  Parisian  noveltifts  of  the  season,  and  to  all  appearances  destinea  to 
hil  in  n  •  t  ^"fl**  amnuntms  to  revolution  in  ladips'  costume,  is  the  OaribaWi  shirt,  which  can  he 
pattern  it  •  ^^.'  "•'"no,  muslin  de  laine,  printed  cambric,  foulard,  or  piqne.  In  shape  and 
below  tl  1  '^-  ?^^  ,i'"  *''*^  ^^™''  "'^•^  •''^  ^  gentleman's  shirt,  with  plaits  in  front,  extending  just 
all  beir,      7       '  ^\<'^''<^'  small  collar,  and  cuffs  to  turn  down,  corresponding  with  the  collar, 

ennncrb  ,  "  ,? ""  "I*'®"*'  ■  "i''  pit's  are  left  so  as  to  go  underneath  the  dress  skirt,  and  are  long 
effect'     u  -n  *'''"''  hanging  over  in  bag  fashion  all  round,  producing  an  easy  and  graceful 

nr^  „•  .  -'f  .:  prettiest  and  most  elegant  garment  that  a  lad  v  can  put  on  for  morning,  breakfast, 
or  rtemi-toilette,  and  is  already  in  great  demand  in  fashionable  circles. 
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FANCY  POCKET-BOOK  MADE  OF  VELVET  OR  LEATHER. 


The  pattern  can  be  cut  from  this  plate,  as  it  is  the  proper  size. 
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HAME   FOB   MABKIKG. 
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BELL  FLOWERS. 

(•Sec  description,    Work  Department.) 


We  gave  in  our  last  number  several  jUustrationa  for  Christmas  ornaments.     Here  is  another, 
and  It  13  still  in  time. 
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ITAHES  FOB  HABEIK6. 
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LACE  PATTERN  IN  APPLiaUE  FOR  NET  AND  MTJSLIN. 

{See  description^  Work  Department.) 
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GODEY'S 
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PHILADELPHIA,  JAXUARY,  18G2, 


THE   DEED   OF   THE   DARWIN   HOMESTEAD. 


BY    VIEOiyiA    F.    TOWNSESD. 


"Never,  Mre.  Pierson,  never!"  exclaimed 
old  Sqnire  Darwin,  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and 
he  set  down  his  foot  upon  the  floor  in  a  way  to 
emphasize  the  voice.  **  I  will  never  leave  one 
dollar  of  my  property  to  Edward  Darwin,  or 
any  of  his  heirs.  My  mind  has  long  been  set- 
tled there." 

"Wall,  Squire  Darwin,  of  course  you  '11  do 
with  your  own  property  as  you  think  best ; 
still,  it  seem^  to  me  that  when  a  man  is  standin' 
only  a  few  days  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  'd 
better  lay  down  his  enmities  and  heart-bumiu's 
afore  he  gets  farther,  as  they  '11  only  be  a  sor- 
row and  burden  to  him  if  they  're  carried  be- 
yond." She  said  it  without  fear  or  flinching, 
the  little,  brave,  black-eyed  woman,  and  she 
looked  the  proud,  indomitable  old  man  steadily 
in  the  fiice  as  she  spoke. 

Old  Squire  Darwin  winced  a  little.  Tliese 
words  were  facts  which  there  was  no  getting 
aside,  and  they  confronted  him  now  with 
terrible  earnestness.  He  looked  at  the  calm, 
kindly  face  of  his  gardener's  wife,  the  only 
human  being  who  would  so  fearlessly  have  told 
him  the  trnth.  For  once  the  proud  spirit  of 
the  old  man  recoiled  ;  and  when  the  answer 
came  at  last,  there  was  a  change  in  the  tones 
which  told  that  the  little  woman's  words  had 
struck  home. 

"  I  came  to  this  conclusion  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Pierson,  and  a  man  isn't  going  to  alter  his 
mind,  if  he  's  made  it  up  in  perfect  health  and 
strength,  because  he  "s  where  you  say  I  am — 
near  the  grave." 

"I  don't  know  about  that  are,  Sqnire  Darwin; 
it 's  my  opinion  that  my  grandmother  told  the 
truth  when  she  said  to  me,  a  few  hours  afore 
VOL.  LXIV. — 3 


her  death:  'Jane,  you  may  depend  on't  the 
Lord  opens  our  eyes  when  we  get  near  the  close 
of  our  journey  as  He  never  does  before,  and  we 
see  all  our  living  in  a  difl"erent  way,  and  can 
tell  where,  if  we  had  time,  we  'd  alter  things, 
and  do  jest  contrary  to  what  we  have  done,  for 
the  last  sight  is  the  best  and  truest.'  " 

Sqnire  Darwin  did  not  spe.ik;  he  leaned  his 
head  back  among  the  cushions,  and  looked  at 
the  roses,  which  had  just  begun  to  open  their 
great  vases  of  pearl  and  ruby  by  the  window, 
for  it  was  in  the  early  June  ;  and  the  air  was 
full  of  the  sweet  spices  of  their  breath,  and  the 
scent  of  those  blossoming  roses  brought  over 
the  old  man's  sonl  a  wind  from  the  land  of 
his  youth,  a  soft,  perfuming  wind,  stealing  up 
and  down  the  dark,  silent  pathways  of  his 
heart.  Mrs.  Pierson  looked  in  his  face,  and 
she  saw  the  little  change  which  bad  come  over 
it ;  and,  plain,  h.ard-working,  uncultivated  wo- 
man though  she  was,  she  had  the  quick,  sympa- 
thetic instincts  which  a  good  heart  and  native 
acuteness  bestow. 

"Squire  Darwin,  your  brother  Edward  w-as 
several  years  younger  than  yon,  wasn't  he  ?" 

It  was  years  since  any  one  had  dared  men- 
tion the  name  of  Edward  Darwin  in  his  bro- 
ther's presence.  The  old  man  started,  and  a 
shadow  that  was  like  a  frown  came  and  went 
on  his  face,  but  in  a,  moment  he  answered : 
"  He  was  five  years  younger  than  I." 

"And  there  was  no  more  of  yon  ;  he  was  all 
the  brother  you  h.id?" 

"He  w,as  all,"  answere    Squire  Darwin. 

After  this  there  was  a  little  pause. 

"Old  Mrs.  Johnson  passed  the  d.ay  at  our 
house  last  week,"  resumed  the  clear,  steadily- 
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GODEY  S  LADY  S  BOOK  ANU  MAGAZINE. 


poised  voice  of  the  gardener's  wife,  as  sUe  drew 
out  a  small  linen  collar  from  her  pocket,  and 
carefully  pared  the  edges.  "Perhaps  you  re- 
member that  she  nursed  your  mother  through 
a  long  fever  when  you  were  about  fil'leeu  years 
old?" 

■'Yes,  I  remember,"  said  the  Squire,  with 
a  little  show  of  interest. 

"  Wall,  she  got  to  talking  about  your  folks, 
and  her  niiud  was  ijarticularly  set  on  your  little 
brother,  as  he  was  at  that  time.  lie  must  have 
been  a  very  handsome  child.  Squire;  I  declare, 
as  she  described  him,  I  could  almost  see  him, 
with  his  thick,  shiniu'  curls  of  brown  Lair, 
dippin'  about  liere  and  there,  and  his  great  blue 
eyes,  full  of  a  laugh  as  these  June  mornings 
are  of  sunshine,  and  his  lips  like  tlie  roses  yon- 
der, and  his  cheeks  like  the  carnations  in  my 
front  yard.  No  wonder  your  mother  was  so 
bound  up  in  him," 

Squire  Darwin  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair, 
and  far  off  in  the  east  land  of  his  life  he  saw 
standing  the  small  figure  and  bright  face  of  the 
brother  of  his  boyhood.  And  over  all  the 
years  of  pride  and  bitterness  which  lay  between, 
his  memory  swept  for  a  moment,  and  he  forgot 
the  hatred  lying  deep  in  his  lieart  as  he  said: 
"  Yes,  Edward  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
child." 

"  lie  was  like  his  mother,  so  the  old  woman 
said,"  pursued  Mrs.  Pierson,  with  the  rapid 
click  of  her  scissors  between  every  few  words  ; 
"and  you  took  after  your  father.  But  I  tell 
you  it  sort  of  touched  me.  Squire,  when  Mrs. 
Johnson  told  me  of  that  one  mornin'  wlien  Ed- 
ward started  to  go  to  the  district  school  for  the 
first  time.  She  said  she  could  see  jest  liow  the 
little  fellow  looked,  iu  his  blue  cap  and  white 
trousers,  as  he  stood  on  the  great  broyvn  step 
by  the  side  door  yonder,  with  his  bright  brown 
curls  clustering  round  his  head,  and  his  little 
hands  slipped  into  yours,  and  your  mother  a 
standin'  in  the  door  a  watchin'  you  with  eyes 
jest  as  full  of  love  and  pride  ;  and  how,  when 
you  both  got  to  the  fiont  gate,  Edward  turned 
back,  and  called  out — '  Don't  be  afraid,  mam- 
ma ;  Robert  will  take  good  care  of  me.'  It's 
a  little  tiling  to  speak  of,  Squire,  but  somehow 
I  thought  it  was  touchin',  and  it 's  pleasant  to 
bring  back  the  old  days  once  in  a  while  to  our 
remembrance." 

The  old  man  bad  leaned  forward  a  little  and 
drank  in  Mrs.  Pierson's  words  greedily.  He 
forgot  that  sixty-nine  toilsome  years  had  blos- 
somed in  his  gray  hairs  and  burdened  his  steps ; 
lie  was  once  more  a  young  boy  standing  by  the 
garden  gates  ;  the  doors  in  his  heart  creaked 


on  their  hard  and  rusty  hinges,  the  wind  blew 
np  stronger  from  the  land  of  his  youtli,  and 
penetrated  with  its  sweet,  mysterious  pei-fumes 
the  hidden  places  of  his  soul,  and  his  whole 
frame  vibrated  to  the  old  memories ;  the  stern 
old  man  was  a  boy  once  more. 

"  I  remember  it  all,  Mrs.  Pierson,"  he  said  ; 
and  the  flash  of  his  eyes  and  the  flush  of  his 
face  said  more. 

"And  then,"  pursued  the  little  woman, 
while  the  click  of  her  scissors  grew  fainter, 
"Mrs.  Johnson  told  me  all  about  the  time 
when  you  came  so  near  losing  your  life,  Squire. 
It  was  a  great  piece  of  imprudence  for  you  to 
take  that  little  painted  shell  of  a  boat,  and  start 
out  on  Mill  River,  with  nobody  but  your  little 
brother ;  it  was  nigh  a  miracle  that  you  ever 
got  back." 

"I  never  should,  if — "  said  Squire  Daiwin, 
and  then  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  pang  shot 
through  his  heart,  a  i^ang  of  memory  and  re- 
morse.     He  drew  his  bieatli  with  a  gasp. 

"Yes,  I  know,  "resumed  Mrs.  Pierson.  "  But, 
Squire,  he  was  a  brave,  noble  little  fellow,  to 
risk  his  life  as  he  did  for  yours  when  the  l)oat 
went  under.  And  to  think  of  his  catchin'  hold 
of  you  by  the  hair  of  your  head,  and  swimming 
to  the  shore  !  Mrs.  Johnson  says  he  was  allers 
jest  like  a  duck  after  the  water." 

Squire  Darwin  did  not  speak  now  ;  his  hands 
shook  as  though  they  were  struck  with  a  sud- 
den palsy,  as  lie  leaned  them  on  the  table, 
and  a  faint  groan  came  to  Mrs.  Pierson's  ear. 
It  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  gardener's  wife 
to  hear  it,  for  she  knew  that  the  long  winter 
was  at  last  breaking  np  in  the  old  man's  soul, 
and  her  voice  resumed,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence — 

"  The  old  woman  said  it  was  tlie  most  af- 
feotin'  sight  she  could  remember,  when  your 
motlier  came  runnin'  into  the  fisherman's  cot- 
tage by  the  riverside,  for  it  appears  she  'd  got 
word  that  both  her  boys  had  got  into  the  water, 
and  she  didn't  know  but  one  or  both  on  'em 
was  drowned.  Her  face  was  jest  as  white  as 
the  dead,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  said  she  had  never 
forgot  the  sound  of  her  voice  as  she  asked,  '  Ai  e 
my  boys  alive  ?'  They  was  all  in  the  bedroom, 
where  you  had  just  come  to,  though  you  was 
too  weak  to  speak  a  loud  woi'd,  but  Edward, 
who  sat  near  the  bed  wrapped  up  in  some  warm 
blankets,  and  shiverin'  as  though  it  was  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  cried  right  out,  '  Yes,  motlier, 
we  're  both  here  !'  And  the  old  woman  tried 
to  tell  about  your  all  meetin'  in  the  bedroom, 
but  she  broke  down  there,  and  couldn't  get  on 
with  another  word.     Finally  she  told  me  your 
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mother  askc'I,  wlien  she  'd  got  a  little  calmer, 
'  Who  was  it  saved  you,  Rohert  ?'  And  you 
lifted  up  your  head,  aod  pointed  to  Edward  ; 
aud  so  she  was  answered.  But  it  was  a  good 
while  before  she  could  belinve  it,  and  at  last 
she  crird  like  a  child  and  said,  '  Oh,  my  boys, 
you  will  never  forget  this  d.ny,  will  you  ?'  Aud 
you  both  promised  her  '  Never  !'  " 

"  Don't,  Mrs.  Pierson,  don't !"  There  was  a 
sharp  plaint  of  agony  in  the  Squire's  voice,  and 
the  faee  which  he  lifted  up  worked  a  moment 
fearfully,  lie  rose  and  walked  once  or  twice 
across  the  room,  slowly  and  painfully,  but  his 
large  frame  shook  as  though  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  storm.  Then  he  flung  himself 
down  in  his  chair,  and  the  tempest  broke  where 
for  so  many  years  there  had  been  a  great  calm. 
"Oh,  Edward,  my  brother  Edward  !"  groaned 
Squire  Darwin  ;  and,  bowing  his  face  on  his 
h,ands,  the  tears  poured  over  his  cheeks.  He 
saw  only  the  dearly  beloved  brother  of  his 
boyhood  ;  he  forgot  all  the  anger,  and  bitter- 
ness, and  revenge  which  l;iy  in  the  later  years  ; 
he  was  once  more  in  the  fisherman's  cottage, 
and  his  little  brown-haired  brother  had  just 
saved  him  from  a  watery  grave. 

Mrs.  I'ierson  was  a  wi.se  woman ;  she  sat 
still  while  the  storm  went  over  the  soul  of 
Squire  Darwin,  and  it  was  not  a  brief  one.  At 
last  she  folded  up  her  sewing,  and  said,  quietly: 
"  It 's  about  time  for  me  to  get  home  and  set 
about  the  children's  supper,  and  I  've  only  got  a 
word  more  to  say.  Squire,  on  all  we've  been  talk- 
ing about.  I  dou't  know  whether  your  brother 
Edward  is  above  the  ground  or  under  it  this 
day  ;  but  because  i  'ra  the  only  one  on  earth 
that 's  got  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  to 
you,  and  because  I  can  see  plainly  that  you're 
droppin'  into  the  grave  from  which  he  saved 
you  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  I  beseech  you  to 
pause  and  consider  afore  you  cut  off  Edward 
Darwin  and  his  heirs  from  your  will.  We  owe 
somethin'  to  our  nearest  of  kin,  and  it  may  be 
that  you  '11  stand  face  to  face  in  a  little  while 
with  your  father  and  mother,  and  they  won't 
have  forgot  their  boy  if  you  have,  and.  Squire, 
when  they  ask  you  about  him,  it  '11  come  hard 
to  answer ;  and  if  you  've  left  him  or  his  in 
poverty  on  the  earth,  it  won't  make  it  any 
easier  for  yon  up  there." 

And  Mrs.  Pierson  left  the  room,  and  the  old 
man  w.as  alone.  The  long  summer  day  turned 
its  golden  feet  slowly  towards  the  night,  the 
wind  from  the  sea  came  softly  through  the 
meadows  and  mingled  with  the  spicy  breath  of 
the  roses,  while,  unconscious  of  all  these  things, 
Squire  Darwin  walked  up  and  down  his  room 


nntil  the  twilight  deepened  about  him,  for  his 
thoughts  wound  their  green  tendrils  around 
golden  ladders,  which  weie  the  daysof  his  youth. 
One  by  one  the  doors  rolled  open  in  those  far- 
off  years,  one  by  one  into  goodly  chambers,  and 
hidden  closets,  ami  up  long  winding  stairs, 
and  through  the  old  corridors  and  byways  where 
the  dust  lay  and  the  doors  creaked,  went  the 
soul  of  Squire  Darwin,  strong  and  joyful  as  in 
its  youth  :  and,  wherever  he  went,  there  stood 
still  before  him  or  walked  by  his  side  the  beau- 
tiful brother  of  his  boyhood;  in  every  picture 
the  laughing  blue  eyes,  the  sweet  white  face 
repeated  itself,  and  at  last  Squire  Darwin  sat 
down  in  his  arm-chair  and  reached  out  his 
arms  to  the  sweet  hovering  face.  "  Edward, 
little  Edward,  come  to  me!"  he  said,  in  just 
such  broken,  yearning  tones  a  mother  would 
say  it  over  the  child  she  had  lost  for  an  hour, 
and  was  longing  to  take  and  hug  up  to  her 
heart,  aud  ease  the  great  hunger  of  her  love 
with  caresses  ;  and  it  seemed  to  the  old  man 
that  the  smiling  face  leaned  forward,  that  the 
young  arms  clasped  themselves  about  his  neck, 
aud  the  bright  hair  strayed  over  his  shoulder  ; 
he  held  it  tight  to  his  breast,  that  dream  of  his 
brother,  and  the  tears  showered  hot  over  his 
cheeks  once  more,  and  they  fell  upon  his  heart 
like  a  spring  freshet,  bearing  down  and  washing 
away  the  strong  bulwarks  of  pride  and  bitter- 
ness, aud  the  ice  that  had  so  long  covered  the 
fields,  and  made  winter  of  the  life  of  Squire 
Darwin,  melted  away.  At  last  the  tears  ceased  ; 
the  old  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  tried 
to  recall  the  later  years,  the  strife,  the  separa- 
tion, and  the  hatred  which  had  blighted  them  ; 
but  somehow  all  these  things  vanished,  and  his 
thoughts  still  went  back  to  his  young  brother, 
to  their  happy  boyhood,  aud  that  young  face 
still  rose  upbe fore  him,  blurring  all  other  scenes, 
and  still  the  heart  of  the  old  man  yearned  to- 
ward his  brother. 

"  I  wonder  where  you  are  to-night,  Edward," 
he  murmured,  "and  if  you  look  like  the  little 
boy  as  you  used  to.  I  can't  believe  that  the 
years  have  told  on  you  as  they  have  on  me  :  I 
can  only  see  you  as  I  did  when  we  used  to 
chase  each  other  through  the  low  meadows,  on 
our  way  to  school,  in  the  summer  mornings.  I 
wish  you  were  here  to-night,  and  could  talk  of 
the  oil!  times  when  we  went  hunting  and  fishing 
together.  Do  yon  remember  it,  little  brother, 
and  how  our  motlier  used  to  stand  at  the  back 
door  with  the  smile  on  her  lips,  and  the  love  in 
her  eyes?  It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  your 
feet  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  old  place. 
There  's  a  heavy  account  somewhere  to  settle, 
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but  let  it  go,  boy,  let  it  go.  You  shall  have 
the  old  homestead,  Edward,  for  I  sha'n't  have 
any  use  for  it  much  longer  ;  I  'm  going  to  a 
house  whose  roof  is  the  lowest  and  narrowest 
that  a  man  ever  sleeps  under ;  and  it 's  only 
fair  that  the  old  house  where  we  first  opened 
our  eyes,  and  grew  up  to  manhood  together, 
shnuld  he  yours,  and  it  shall  this  very  night, 
Edward,  my  brother  Edward  !"  And  then  the 
old  Squire  rang  for  lights  and  for  supper,  and 
the  servant  wondered  at  the  change  which  had 
come  over  his  master — at  the  new  light  in  his 
face,  and  the  vigor  in  his  tones. 

That  night  Squire  Darwin  sent  for  his  lawyer; 
and,  before  he  slept,  his  will  was  drawn  up,  and 
duly  witnessed  and  signed. 

The  dawn  was  just  building  the  basements  of 
the  new  day  in  the  east.  The  foundations  were 
laid  with  pearl,  which  here  and  there  began  to 
he  veined  with  a  faint  flush  of  pink,  like  the 
blush  from  some  pleasant  dream  dawning  into 
the  cheek  of  a  sleeping  child. 

Mrs.  Pierson  had  just  opened  her  kitchen 
door.  The  little  woman  stood  still  a  moment 
and  listened  to  the  song  of  the  robins  in  the 
great  pear  trees,  whose  long  branches  swept 
her  cottage  roof;  and  just  as  she  was  turning 
away,  Squire  Darwin's  errand-boy  stood  white 
and  panting  on  her  threshold. 

"Why,  Sam,  what  has  sent  you  over  here, 
at  this  hour?" 

"Squire  Darwin  has  had  another  poor  turn. 
They  think  he  may  drop  ofl'  any  minute  ;  but 
he  's  revived  a  little,  and  asked  for  you  !" 

Mrs.  Pierson  was  not  long  in  making  her  way 
over  to  the  white  stone  house.  Its  master  lay 
in  the  front  chamber  with  the  doctor,  and  the 
frightened  servants  gathered  about  him ;  but 
Mrs.  Pierson  knew,  with  her  first  glance  into 
the  white  face  and  the  glaring  eyes,  that  of 
them  too  must  soon  be  spoken  those  final 
words  which  close  the  last  chapter  of  every 
human  life. 

Tlie  old  man's  eyes  opened  slowly,  as  the  soft 
step  of  the  gardener's  wife  approached  the  bed 
on  which  he  lay ;  a  new  light  flickered  across 
the  dimness  which  filled  them.  He  took  the 
brown,  thin  hand  in  his  white,  cold  one. 

"  Mrs.  Pierson,"  said  Squire  Darwin,  and  his 
voice  was  almost  like  the  voice  of  his  youth, 
"I  have  done  as  you  told  me.  Last  night  I 
made  over  the  Darwin  Homestead  to  my  brother 
Edward." 

"  Tliank  God  !  thank  God  !"  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  little  woman,  as  the  jets  of  tears  did 
over  her  face. 

"You  were  right  now  ;"  and  the  shrivelled, 


dying  fingers  tightened  on  the  warm,  living 
ones.  "  It  is  better  to  drop  the  burden  this 
side  the  grave — it  would  have  been  very  heavy 
to  carry  it  beyond." 

"And  you  forgive  him  and  all  others  who 
may  have  wronged  you  ?"  eagerly  interposed 
Mrs.  Pierson,  bending  down  her  head  to  the 
old  man's  face. 

"  As  I  hope  that  God  may  forgive  me  !"  And 
these  were  the  last  words  which  ever  moved 
the  lips  of  Squire  Darwin. 

Forty  years  before  had  the  difiiculty  tran- 
spired betwixt  Robert  and  Edward  Darwin, 
which  had  embittered  the  lives  of  both,  and 
turned  their  love  into  fierce  hatred.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  greater  share  of  the  wrong 
lay  with  the  elder  brother  ;  for  his  father  had 
died  without  making  a  will,  and  he  managed 
to  get  most  of  the  property  into  his  own  hands. 

Edward  Darwin  was  a  sensitive,  thoughtful, 
studious  man,  wholly  unlike  his  practical, 
energetic  brother ;  and  in  a  little  while  he  sold 
the  laud  he  had  inherited,  and  removed  to  the 
city.  His  brother  had  frequently  urged  him  to 
sell  his  portion  of  the  estate,  and  offered  him  a 
higher  price  than  the  one  he  at  last  received  ; 
but  Edward  felt  himself  aggrieved  and  insulted 
by  his  brother's  conduct,  and  allowed  the  pro- 
perty to  pass  into  other  hands.  The  alienation 
of  the  brothers,  which  had  commenced  on  their 
father's  death,  was  thenceforth  complete,  and 
for  twenty  years  Squire  Darwin  had  not  known 
whether  the  name  of  his  hrother  was  written 
among  the  living  or  the  dead. 

"  Twenty-nine  days  more  I  Oh,  Algernon, 
it  is  for  your  sake  that  they  seem  so  long,  and 
so  slow."  And  the  girl,  who  had  spoken  these 
words  in  tones. that  held  a  strange  quiver  of 
pathos  and  pain,  threw  herself  down  by  the 
lonnge. 

The  slight  limbs  of  the  youth  who  lay  there, 
stirred,  and  lifted  themselves  a  little.  A  smile 
gleamed  about  the  white  lips,  and  was  recipro- 
cated by  the  large,  deep,  azure  eyes  above  them. 
"You  are  the  best  sister  in  the  whole  world, 
Margaret,"  said  the  invalid,  "but  I  see  that 
you  are  wearing  yourself  to  death  on  my  ac- 
count, and  that  is  harder  than  all  the  rest  I 
have  to  bear." 

"  Don't  think  about  me,  Algernon.  I  know 
that  every  hour  is  precious  now,  that  your  very 
life  depends  upon  your  getting  ofi'  into  the 
country,  and  to  think  I  must  see  you  languish- 
ing here  through  these  long  four  weeks,  before 
my  term  closes,  and  1  can  get  the  money  to  take 
us  where  we  can  see  the  green  fields  once  more." 
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"Oil,  I  long  for  a  sight  of  tliHin!"  anil  the 
white  face  of  Algernon  Darwin  kindled  like  aii 
alalmster  vase,  within  which  a  perfunieil  lamp 
is  set  suddenly.  ''Oh,  I  long  for  a  sight  of 
tUiMii !  How  good  it  will  seem,  Margaret,  to  get 
ont  of  this  hot,  close,  noisy  place,  and  to  feel 
the  cool  breath  of  the  mountain  winds  on  my 
forehead  !  The  very  thought  of  them  is  like  a 
dream  of  my  lost  health  come  back  to  me." 

"Poor  Alsernon!"  and  Margaret  Dai'win's 
fingers  slippeil  themselves  like  Hakes  of  raoou- 
light  through  the  crisp,  brown  hair  that  shaded 
the  transparent  brow  of  her  brother. 

"  Von  look  .as  if  you  ought  to  s.ay  '  Poor  Mar- 
garet '  instead.  Why,  the  loses  tliat  used  to 
be  in  your  cheeks  are  all  gone  ;  and  your  face 
is  so  thin  and  changcil,  my  heart  aches  to  look 
at  it!" 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  fancy  tliat  I'm  not  well 
enough,  Algernon  ;  but  it 's  hard,  oh,  so  hard 
to  see  you  lying  here,  and  to  think  that  the 
winds  and  the  sunshine  may  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  we  can't  get  to  them.  If  we  only 
had  some  friend  to  help  us — but  we  're  all  alone 
in  the  world." 

"  But  we  've  got  e.ach  other ;"  and  the  youth 
threw  his  arm  around  the  small  white  neck  on 
which,  like  a  half-drooping  lily,  rested  the 
beautiful  lie.ad  of  Margaret  Darwin. 

"  I  know  that.  Oh,  Algernon,  a  little  while 
ago,  I  thought  I  should  be  all  alone,  and  that 
you  would  go  to  our  father  and  mother  !" 

The  August  sunlight  poured  a  flood  of  golden 
wine  into  the  chamber  where  the  brother  and  the 
sister  strove  to  comfort  each  other.  It  was  a 
room  in  the  third  story  of  a  tall,  brick  tenement 
in  the  lieart  of  a  great  city,  and  in  the  narrow 
street  below,  one  could  hear  all  day  the  jarring 
din  of  wheels,  the  tramp  of  the  crowd,  and  all 
the  harsh  sounds  which  throb  along  the  iron 
pulses  of  a  large  city.  The  chamber  was  fur- 
nished very  plainly  ;  a  dark  ingrain  carpet,  a 
t.able,  and  a  few  chairs,  with  the  lounge  in  the 
corner,  were  its  princijial  appointments. 

Margaret  and  Algernon  Darwin  had  seen  their 
father  covered  up  ten,  and  their  mother  three 
years  before.  The  long  illness  of  the  latter  had 
exhausted  the  few  hundred  dollars  which  re- 
mained of  her  husband's  property,  and  the 
young  girl  found  her  brother  and  herself  de- 
pendent upon  her  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood. 
She  had  a  brave  heart,  and  she  came  to  the 
city,  and  with  her  fine  talents  soon  obt.ained  a 
situation  as  music-teacher  in  a  large  seminary. 

Algernon  inherited  the  studious  tastes  and 
delicate  physique  of  his  father. 

He  could  not  see,  without  acute  pain,  that 
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his  fair  young  sister  was  exerting  herself  be- 
yond her  strength  f(U'  their  maintenance,  and 
he  .at  last  procured  a  situation  as  bookkeeper 
in  a  mercantile  establishment.  Hut  the  close 
confinentent  proved  too  much  for  him  ;  and  a 
colli,  which  brought  on  a  severe  cough,  at  last 
compelled  theyoungm.an  to  resign  hissituation. 
But  he  did  not  recuperate.  Each  day  took 
something  from  his  strength,  until  he  was  un- 
able to  leave  his  lounge,  and  Margaret  feared 
that  her  brother's  d.ays  numbered  few. 

For  a  long  time  the  physician  gave  them  no 
hope ;  but,  in  the  late  summer,  the  invalid's 
cough  abated  ;  and  though  he  was  weak  as  an 
infant,  and  had  come  so  very  near  the  gates  of 
death,  the  doctor  hoped  that,  with  country  air 
and  diet,  his  youth  would  triumph,  and  that 
Algernon  Darwin  would  be  given  bock  to  the 
love  of  his  sister.  But  Margaret  had  not  ten 
dollars  in  the  world  to  accomplish  her  brother's 
removal  into  the  country,  and  every  hour  was 
precious  now.  No  wonder  that  the  heart  of 
Margaret  Darwin  failed  her,  as  she  looked  on 
the  white  face  of  her  brother,  tli.at  afternoon,  on 
her  return  from  school,  and  counted  the  days 
whose  slow  feet  mast  pass  by  before  she  would 
reach  the  close  of  her  term. 

There  came  a  loud,  rapid  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Algernon  drew  his  arm  away,  and  Margaret 
went  to  answer  it.  She  did  not  recognize  the 
two  strange  gentlemen  who  stood  there  and 
scrutinized  her  face  till  the  lost  roses  glowed 
back  in  her  clieeks. 

"  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  Mr.  Edward 
Darwin,  formerly  of  Hampton  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  gentlemen. 

"I  .am  his  daughter,  sir." 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  thi'!,  and  you 
are  the  heiress  to  the  estate  of  your  uncle,  your 
father's  brother.  Squire  Robert  Darwin!" 

The  roses  went  out  of  the  girl's  cheeks  now, 
quickly  as  they  had  blossomed  there,  and  a  look 
of  utter  bewilderment  filled  the  sweet  eyes  of 
Margaret  Darwin.  The  gentlemen  saw  that  the 
news  had  completely  overcome  her.  They  so- 
licited permission  to  enter  the  chamber,  and  as 
they  walked  in,  the  white  face  and  burning 
eyes  of  Algernon  Darwin  were  lifted  eagerly 
toward  them. 

"  He  is  my  brother,"  said  Margaret. 

"You  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  tidings 
which  we  bring  you  ?"  asked  one  of  the  visitors : 
and  his  face  was  full  of  curious  solicitude,  as  he 
looked  on  the  young  invalid. 

"Don't  mind  me,  sir,"  g.asped  the  young 
man.     "  It  is  probable  there  is  some  mistake." 

"We  shall  be  able  to  prove  whether  there 
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be  in  a  moment;"  and  tlien  turning  to  their 
young  hostess,  the  gentlemen  inquired  whetlier 
she  had  ever  heard  her  fatlier  speak  of  an  elder 
hrother  of  his  —  Squire  Robert  Darwin,  of 
Hampton  ? 

"  Oh,  very  often,  sir.  Hampton  was  my 
fuller's  native  place,  and  he  was  the  younger 
son  of  Colonel  Josiah  Darwin,  of  Hampton  ;  but 
— but  there  was  some  serious  difficulty  betwixt 
my  father  and  his  brother,  and  papa  and  mamma 
left  their  native  place  more  than  thirty  years 
ago. ' ' 

The  elder  of  the  gentlemen  brought  down  his 
hand  on  the  table.  "We  have  found  you  at 
last,"  he  said.  "  My  brother  was  Squire  Dar- 
win's lawyer,  and  appointed  executor  of  his 
will.  We  have  advertised  for  the  heirs  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  came  upon  you  by  the 
merest  accident.  I  calhd  at  the  seminary  this 
afternoon,  on  some  business,  with  my  friend 
who  accompanies  me,  and  during  an  interview 
with  the  principal,  she  spoke  of  her  music- 
teacher,  Miss  Darwin.  The  name  struck  me  at 
once  ;  I  made  a  few  inquiries,  and  obtained 
your  address,  and  I  am  here  now  to  congratulate 
you,  for  there  is  no  doubt,  my  young  friends, 
that  you  can  establish  your  claims  ;  and  the 
will  of  Squire  Darwin  places  you  in  immediate 
possession  of  the  Darwin  Homestead,  and  the 
lands  about  it,  worth,  at  least,  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars. ' ' 

The  gentlemen  did  not  remain  long  afterward. 
There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  which  made  them  feel  that  it 
was  best  they  should  be  alone  ;  but  they  took 
leave  of  them  with  many  expressions  of  inte- 
rest and  kindness,  and  promised  to  call  the 
next  morning. 

The  good  tidings  had  come  too  suddenly. 
Human  capacity  for  joy  or  sorrow  is  limited. 
As  soon  as  Margaret  had  closed  the  door  on  her 
guests,  she  returned  to  Algernon.  The  brother 
and  sister  looked  in  each  other's  faces  a  mo- 
ment, with  eyes  full  of  bewilderment.  Marga- 
ret crept  up  to  Algernon,  .and  put  down  her 
white  cheek  to  his.  "  I  knew  we  were  dream- 
ing all  the  time,  Algernon,"  she  whispered. 
"Oh,  it  was  too  good  to  be  true.  We  shall 
wake  up  in  a  little  while." 

■"Yes,  we  shall  wake  up  in  a  little  while.  It 
is  too  good  to  be  true — and  yet,  if  it  might  be  I" 
answered  the  boy,  in  a  dreamy  way,  for  his 
long  illness,  and  this  sudden  excitement,  had 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  Margaret  listened 
for  a  while  to  his  soft  breathing,  and  then,  rising 
up,  she  folded  a  thin  coverlet  about  him,  for 


the  summer  night  was  sultry,  and  went  to  her 
own  small  chamber,  and  flung  herself  down  on 
the  bed,  intending  to  think  over  the  events  of 
the  afternoon  ;  but  her  thoughts  wandering  to 
and  fro,  through  dark  alleys,  and  among  old, 
mournful  memories,  and  the  present,  which 
she  tried  to  grasp,  faded  away  from  the  girl, 
and  at  last  she,  too,  fell  into  deep  slumber. 

The  sun  w.as  shining  brightly  when  she 
awoke.  A  night  of  sweet  sleep  had  restored 
her  mind  to  its  usual  healthful  poise,  and  when 
the  previous  day  swept  back  on  her  memory, 
Margaret  did  not  say  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 

A  few  hours  later,  Mr.  Grainger,  the  brother 
of  her  uncle's  lawyer,  called  to  see  her.  It  was 
arranged,  then,  that  the  brother  and  sister  should 
leave  the  following  day  for  Hampton,  as  their 
presence  would  be  necessary  to  make  good 
their  right  to  the  property. 

Mr.  Grainger  kindly  promised  to  assist  them 
all  in  his  power,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
Algernon  would  be  able  to  endure  the  journey 
by  easy  stages. 

"Margaret,  come  here  to  me,"  said  Alger- 
non, as  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  their  guests 
on  the  stairs  ;  and  he  sat  up  on  the  couch,  and 
in  the  hollow  of  each  white  cheek  burned  the 
red  blood  once  more.  "  It  is  not  al)  a  dream, 
is  it,  sweet  sister  ?  Shall  I  go  into  the  country 
once  more,  and  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  see  the 
great  trees,  and  drink  in  the  fresh  air  that  I 
thirst  for  once  more  ?"  and  his  greedy  eyes 
fastened  themselves  on  her  face  imploringly. 

"Yes,  darling,  you  shall  have  all  these  things. 
It  is  not  a  dream,  as  I  thought,  but  a  great, 
blessed  truth  that  God  has  sent  us  !" 

And  then  the  brother  and  sister  wept  to- 
gether tears  of  joy  over  the  gift  which  the 
dead  had  left  to  them. 

Three  months  had  passed.  The  last  days 
of  November  were  hanging  like  a  pale,  golden 
fringe  on  the  skirt  of  winter,  and  the  great 
trees,  around  the  old  Darwin  Homestead,  stood 
ttill  and  bare,  shaking  a  few  sodden  leaves  to 
the  ground,  whenever  the  wind  walked  through 
their  branches.  In  the  old  sitting-room,  Mar- 
garet and  Algernon  Darwin  stood  near  the 
wood  fire,  whose  crimson  flames  gave  a  pictur- 
esque glow  to  the  old-fashioned  furniture, 
and  formed  a  vivid  contrast  with  the  day  out- 
side. 

Mrs.  Pierson  sat  in  her  old  place  by  the 
window,  hemming  some  curtains,  for  the  gar- 
dener's wife  still  found  her  services  indispen- 
sable in  the  old  gray  stone  house. 

"How  well  you  are  looking,  Algernon.     I 
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lianlly  know  this  changed  face  of  yours  !"  said 
Margaret  Darwin,  looking  np  to  it,  tenderly. 

"  That  ride  over  to  the  creek  this  morning 
has  put  new  life  into  me.  Oh,  Margaret,  it 
seems  good  to  be  well  once  more." 

Tlie  hright  color  had  returned  to  the  young 
man's  lips  now,  .and  the  cheeks  had  rounded  to 
soft,  oval  outlines.  Al^'ernon  leaned  his  he.ad 
dciwn  a  moment  on  his  sister's  shoulder,  and 
then  lifted  it  suddenly. 

"Come,  sis,  let's  have  a  song  together," 
glancing  toward  tliepi.ano,  in  one  corner,  which, 
with  some  mantel  ornaments,  wore  the  only 
new  .articles  that  liad  been  .added  to  the  room 
since  Sijuire  Darwin  had  left  it. 

"  It 's  fitting  that  this  day  should  go  from  us 
with  sweet  songs,  because  it  has  brought  us  so 
many  fair  and  ple,as.ant  gifts." 

Marg.aret  did  not  answer.  She  stood  looking 
into  the  dancing  flames  with  a  dreamy,  ab- 
sorbed expression.  Algernon  bent  down,  and 
gazed  into  her  face. 

"Wh.at  are  you  thinking  of,  Margery,  sweet 
Margery?"  he  asked,  playfully  pulling  one  of 
her  curls. 

"  Of  two  matters,  Algernon.  One  was  how 
easily  we  slip  into  a  pleasant  life,  and  how  soon 
it  becomes  easy  and  catural  to  us ;  and  the 
other  was — " 

"Was  what?" 

"  Was,  what  could  have  made  Uncle  Robert 
le.ave  us  his  property,  when  he  was  so  bitter  an 
enemy  to  papa  for  so  many  years  !" 

"I  have  myself  wondered  over  that  a  great 
many  times  of  l.ate.  Mrs.  Pierson,"  turning 
suddenly  toward  the  window,  "you  were  with 
our  uncle  a  great  de.al  during  the  last  d.ays  of 
his  life.  Can  you  tell  us  what  so  softened  his 
heart  toward  us  ?" 

The  little  woman  hesitated,  and  at  last  stam- 
mered, "  I  suppose  he  came  to  see  things  dif- 
ferently in  his  last  hours.  You  know  people 
liave  clearer  eyes  when  they  come  to  look  over 
the  long  path  of  their  life  then." 

This  was  too  general  an  answer  to  satisfy  the 
brother  or  the  sister.  The  curiosity  of  both 
was  aroused.  Margaret  went  over  to  Mrs. 
Pierson,  and  said,  earnestly,  "  If  you  know 
anything  of  this  matter,  and  we  feel  you  do, 
don't  fail  to  tell  us  ;  it  is  our  right  to  know." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Mrs.  Pierson  complied ; 
and,  with  a  good  deal  of  embarr.assmeut,  she 
lelaled  her  last,  long  conversation  with  Squire 
Darwin.  Her  voice  broke  down  many  times 
during  the  narrative,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  were  weeping  together  before  she  con- 
cluded. 


"And  it  is  to  you,  after  all,  dear  Mrs.  Pier- 
son, that  we  owe  the  deed  of  the  D.arwin  Home- 
stead I"  said  Algernon,  at  last,  breaking  a  long 
silence.  "  Oh,  how  shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
repay  you  ?" 

"  Mow,  indeed?"  sobbed  his  sister. 

"My  dear  children,  not  to  me,  but  to  God, 
who  softened  the  hard  heart  of  your  uncle  at 
the  last,  do  you  owe  all  that  has  come  to  you." 

The  November  night  had  let  down  its  dark 
curtains  al'out  them  long  before  tin's.  Jfrs. 
Pierson  could  not  see  the  young  faces  turned 
toward  her,  but  their  voices,  soft  and  tremulous 
with  gratitude,  readied  her — 

"To  God,  and  to  you — we  owe  it !" 


No  Mother. — She  has  no  mother  I  Wh.at  a 
volume  of  sorrowful  truth  is  comprised  in  tliat 
single  sentence — no  mother  !  We  must  go  far 
down  the  hard,  rough  paths  of  life,  and  become 
inured  to  care  and  sorrow  in  their  sternest  form 
before  we  can  take  home  to  our  experience  the 
dreadful  reality — no  mother — without  a  strug- 
gle. But  when  it  is  said  of  a  frail  yoimg  girl, 
just  passing  from  childhood  toward  the  life  of 
woman,  how  s.ad  is  the  story  summed  up  in 
tluat  one  short  sentence.  Who  shall  administer 
the  needed  counsel — who  shall  clieck  the  way- 
ward fancies — who  shall  bear  with  the  errors 
and  failings  of  the  motherless  girl  ? 

Deal  gently  with  the  child.  Let  not  the  cup 
of  sorrow  be  overfilled  by  the  harshness  of  your 
bearing,  or  your  unsympathizing  coldness.  Is 
she  heedless  in  her  doings  ?  Is  she  careless  in 
her  movements  ?  Remember,  oh,  remember 
she  has  no  mother  I  When  her  companions  are 
gay  and  joyous,  does  she  sit  sorrowing?  Does 
she  pass  with  a  downcast  eye  and  languid  step, 
when  you  would  fain  witness  the  gushing  of 
youth  ?  Chide  her  not,  for  she  is  motherless  ; 
and  the  great  sorrow  comes  down  upon  her  soul 
like  an  incubus.  Can  you  gain  her  confidence 
— can  you  win  her  love?  Come,  then,  to  the 
motherless :  with  the  boon  of  your  tenderest 
care  ;  and  by  the  memory  of  your  mother  al- 
ready p.assed  away — by  the  possibility  that 
your  own  child  may  be  motherless — contribute 
as  far  as  you  may  to  relieve  the  loss  of  that 
fair,  fair  child  who  is  written  "motherless." 

Anticipation. — Expect.ation,  in  a  weak  mind, 
makes  an  evil  greater,  .and  a  good  less  ;  but  in  a 
resolved  mind  it  digests  an  evil  before  it  comes, 
and  makes  a  future  good,  long  before  present. 
We  must  expect  the  worst,  because  it  may 
come  ;  the  best,  because  I  know  it  will  come. 
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THE    ORPHAN'S    FAITH. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Tnr:  fever  raged,     A  fatbei-  was  struck  down 
And,  raving,  died.     And  then  a  little  boy — 
A  gleeful,  winsome  child,  with  sunny  fa,ce, 
Blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  wiis  borue  away 
Witliin  a  tiny  coffin  to  the  tomb, 
And  laid  beside  him. 

Only  two  remained: 
The  widowed  mother  and  her  first  born  son, 
A  very  cliild  in  years,  though  from  his  soul 
Shnne  forth  the  iloble  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
Auhile  they  struggled  wearily.     At  last, 
With  grief  and  care,  and  toil  and  poverty, 
Ground  to  the  dust  this  mother  bowed  her  bead 
And  laid  her  down  to  die.     Bidding  her  boy 
Kneel  down  beside  her,  with  her  thin  white  bands 
Clasped  fondly  on  hi.s  head,  she  uttered  prayer, 
Consigning  him  unto  the  orphan's  God ! 
Her  God  !  the  Christian's  !     It  was  such  a  scene 
As  you  might  look  for  many  summer  days 
And  fail  to  find,  unless,  in  some  such  hour, 
You  chanced  to  know  a  weary,  burdened  soul, 
The  joys  of  whose  young  life  had  one  by  one 
Vanished,  as  stars  fade  'fore  the  morning  sun, 
Go  forth  in  all  the  majesty  of  peace 
To  yield  account  of  an  unspotted  life. 
One  kiss,  one  last  embrace,  the  while  she  said, 
*'  God  will  take  care  of  you,  my  darling  boy  ; 
Be  good  and  true,  and  we  shall  meet  again !" 
Then  passed  from  earth,  and  he  was  lel't  alone. 

It  is  a  fearful  word  that  brief— alone  ! 

Millions  of  broken  hearts  have  echoed  it 

Within  their  secret  depths  since  time  began, 

And  millions  more,  in  ages  yet  to  come, 

Must  weep  o'er  withered  hopes  and  buried  joy : 

'Tis  misery's  seal ;  yet,  'tis  Jehovah's  mark 

By  which,  when  they  come  down,  the  angels  know 

Those  who  shall  fill  high  seats  'neath  heaven's  dome, 

And,  in  their  new,  unending  happiness, 

Forget  that  earth  had  sorrows  or  despair. 

They  buried  her  beside  the  cherished  dead, 

With  such  brief  rites  as  hitter  poverty 

Afi'ords  to  those  whom  fortune  favors  not ; 

And  all  save  one,  a  pale,  sad,  thoughtful  boy. 

Went  forth  their  several  ways.     Little  reck'd  he. 

Or  cared,  or  thought — henceforth  he  had  no  home — 

But  threw  himself  upon  the  new-made  grave. 

Nor  ate,  nor  drank,  scarce  slept,  and  yet  he  dreamed. 

And  you  could  see  by  that  strange,  sad  sweet  smile, 

'Twas  of  his  mother,  the  fair  brother  there, 

And  his  fond  sire  that  the  sweet  vision  told. 

With  them  through  spacious  groves  and  gardens  rare, 

Skirted  by  noble  streams,  along  whose  banks 

Grew  many  golden  fruits  and  wondrous  flowers, 

He  in  his  vision  wandered.     Far  away 

Adown  the  matchless  vista,  ever  on. 

Great  cities  rose.     Colossal  palaces. 

High  towering  o'er  the  trees,  the  summits  crowned, 

A  thousand  rising  hills  upon  whose  sides 

Bloomed  an  eternal  verdure  ;  everywhere 

Groves,  gardens,  palaces,  and  islands  fair. 

Lakes,  mountains,  waterfalls,  the  changing  sea. 

Myriads  of  fruits  and  flowers,  filled  the  scene 

With  marvellous  harmony.     The  earth  and  air 

At  every  step  seemed  a  perpetual  change 


Of  ever  varying  splendors  ne'er  to  end  ; 
While  from  afar,  yet  near  and  palpable, 
Came  such  a  combination  of  sweet  ;;ounds 
As  filled  the  soul  and  sense  with  perfect  peace; 
And,  amid  these,  in  dreams  the  orphan  dwelt. 

Alas!  that  such  hours  ever  should  have  end. 
Mocking  with  joys  of  heaven  the  dark  days 
Of  this  life's  changes,  as  anot;  they  glide, 
With  all  who  felt  their  varied  joy  or  woe, 
Silent  and  quick  to  the  dim  shadow  land. 
Weird  spirits  are  all  visions,  for  they  lead 
Tlie  dreamer  through  the  sun  or  sturm  of  life 
With  meteor  speed  ;  wrecking  his  hopes  at  last. 
While  gilding  o'er  the  rocks  whereon  they  dash, 
With  glorious  hues  of  hope  in  things  to  be ; 
The  waking  comes,  the  real  appears,  and  then 
Peace,  love,  health,  wealth,  fame,  power,  all  depart. 
The  shadows  fall,  life  ends,  the  dream  is  o'er. 

Thus  joys  forever  fade  ;  the  hoy  awoke. 
The  sky  was  dark  and  desolate,  grim  clouda 
Showered  a  deluge  on  his  naked  head  ; 
The  night  was  pitiless,  and  he  alone  ! 
No  home,  no  destination,  and  no  friend  ; 
Oh,  how  the  bursting  heart  in  such  an  hour 
Looks  out  to  God  !     What  spirit  points  it  there  ? 
Out  from  the  graveyard  city-ward  he  goes. 
Through  night  and  dry,  and  night  and  day  again, 
He  wanders  up  and  down — hard  at  his  heart 
The  hunger  demon  gnaws — among  the  crowd, 
Strange  faces  frown  on  him,  as  to  repel 
A  charity  unasked,  save  with  his  eyes  ; 
Weary  and  faint  his  soul  disdains  to  beg, 
And  so  he  sinks  at  last  upon  the  stones ; 
His  heart  still  clinging  to  the  mother  words — 
"God  will  take  care  of  you,  my  darling  boy" — 
With  a  pure  hallowed  trust  that  could  not  fail. 
There,  'neath  the  sh:idow  of  a  church,  where  once, 
In  other  days,  they  all  together  prayed, 
A  noble  stranger  found  him  ;  large  of  heart, 
With  sympathetic  soul,  he  bore  him  home. 
Where  he  awoke  at  length  to  light  and  life ; 
And  o'er  his  couch  a  gentle  woman's  face 
Looked  kindly  on  him— did  he  dream  again  ? 
Or  is  this  heaven  ?  and  he  there  at  last. 
Slowly  his  memory  through  those  bitter  days 
Bore  him  on  wondering,  till  all  was  plain  ; 
Then  he  exclaimed — "  God  sent  you  !  mother  said 
He  would  take  care  of  me — I  knew  you  'd  come — 
She  could  not  lie  ;  but  oh,  you  were  so  long !" 
Then  told  his  simple  tale  ;  the  stranger  gazed. 
Embraced  the  boy,  and  then  on  bended  knee 
Gave  thanks  to  God.     It  was  his  sister's  child ! 

0  brave  young  heart !    O  blessed  faith !     0  trust. 
Only  in  heaven  born  !  what  lessons  thou 
Couldst  teach  old  Christians,  in  profession  gray! 
Thy  pure  faith  in  that  mother  shall  live  on. 
As  hers  in  God's  eternal  promises. 
When  all  earth's  crowns  and  fleeting  vanities, 
With  they  who  held  them,  shall  have  passed  away ; 
And,  far  amid  the  stars,  with  angels  bright. 
Thy  first  fair  dream  to  its  fulfilment  comes 
Within  the  realm  of  heaven's  perfect  life  ! 


I 


Affectation. — All  affectation  is  the  vain  and 
ridiculous  attempt  of  poverty  to  appear  rich. 


"MY  MOST  INTIMATE  FEIEND." 


3  Y    MARY    W  .    J  A  .V  V  R  I  N . 


"  AxD  I  shall  hear  from  yon  often,  Laura  ?" 

"Ores,  iiideeJ  I  I  shall  have  nothing  else 
to  occupy  my  time  hut  making  calls,  shopping, 
and  writing  home  to  my  old  schoolmates.  Yon 
will  he  deluged  with  letters,  darling.  It  will 
he  splendid  to  hoard  ;  no  cares  ! " 

"  It  must  he,"  I  assented  ;  "  so  much  leisure 
at  your  command.  But  there  's  the  carriage. 
Don't  forget  to  write  often."  And  I  kissed  her 
repeatedly. 

"  You  '11  hear  from  me  every  week,  all  about 
my  new  city  home ;  and  when  I  keep  house 
you  are  to  make  me  such  long  visits,  you 
know.  You  mustn't  forget  this,  my  dearest 
friend.     Now,  darling  Nell,  farewell  I" 

"Good-byl  God  bless  you!"  I  answered, 
less  romantically,  but  quite  as  fervently — I 
think  now  far  more  sincerely — than  the  bride 
of  an  hour,  who  tore  herself  from  the  em- 
brace of  my  clinging  arms,  and  then  turned  to 
receive  the  adieus  of  her  family  ere  she  was 
handed  to  the  carriage  by  her  tall,  handsome, 
city  husband. 

"Farewell,  darling,  till  you  hear  from  me  !" 
she  adiled,  leaning  a  moment  from  the  window 
of  the  vehicle  wherein  sat  the  bridal  party — 
herself,  husband,  and  his  two  stylish  sisters — 
then  were  whirled  away  to  the  railroad  depot. 

It  sounded  very  pathetic,  this  parting  saluta- 
tion to  me— Ellen  Brewster,  Laura  Dashington's 
most  intimate  friend  ;  and  my  eyes  were  quite 
wet  as  I  gazed  after  them  a  minute,  then  turned 
from  the  house  whence  had  gone  out  a  bride, 
and  bent  my  steps  homeward  to  my  mother's 
modest  little  cottage. 

It  had  been  a  fashionable  wedding  for  our 
quiet  Ashbrook ;  and,  with  most  of  Laura's 
schoolmates  at  the  seminary,  I  had  been  invited 
to  her  father's  pretentious  mansion,  for  Jonas 
Holman  had  amassed  quite  a  little  fortune  by 
dint  of  fortunate  business  capacity,  and  stood 
the  moneyed  man,  par  erccUetice^  of  the  town. 
But  I  hadagreaterclaim  than  manyof  the  guests 
to  the  pretty  bride's  favor,  for  we  had  been  inti- 
mate friends  from  the  day  I  entered  school ;  and 
though  Laura's  junior  by  two  or  three  years, 
she  liad  chosen  to  attach  herself  to  me  by  the 
strongest  protestations  of  regard.  Indeed,  we 
were  the  feminines  for  Damon  and  Pythias,  and 
almost  one  and  inseparalile.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  but  found  Laura  at  our  pretty  cottage. 


where  I  lived,  with  my  gentle  widowed  mother 
and  younger  brother  Willie,  or  me  at  her  more 
elegant  home.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
conceived  I  had  a  special  right  to  be  miserable 
■when  Laura  married. 

The  husband  whom  Laura  Holman  had  se- 
lected— or,  rather,  who  had  selected  her — was 
a  handsome,  black -whiskered,  showy  man, 
seven  or  eight  years  her  senior,  of  the  firm  of 
Loud,  Talk,  Dashington  &  Co.,  importers,  Bos- 
ton. From  the  time  Laura  had  met  him,  two 
years  previous,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  city  aunt 
^from  which  visit  she  returned  in  love  with 
city  life — it  had  been  my  firm  belief  that  she 
would  marry  and  make  her  home  there  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Dashington  made  his  appearance  at 
the  Ashbrook  Hotel,  one  Saturday,  and  was 
seen  in  Mr.  Holman's  pew  the  next  Sabbath, 
as  Laura's  escort,  the  element  of  Ashbrook 
population  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  es- 
pecial charge  of  love  matters  voted  it  "an  en- 
gagement." And  an  engagement  it  proved  to 
be,  a  fact  which  was  promptly  imparted  to  me 
in  a  dainty  note  Laura  sent  over  to  our  cottage, 
one  snowy  day,  by  her  little  brother  Frank,  for 
the  drifts  were  too  deep  to  permit  her  coming 
in  person  ;  and  time  passed,  and  Laura  went  to 
Boston  to  purchase  her  outfit,  and  her  dresses 
were  pronounced  upon  by  Miss  Price,  the  Ash- 
brook dressmaker,  as  "the  lovelii'St  things  she 
had  ever  made  up  :"  and  at  length  the  fateful 
day  arrived,  and  Laura  stood  up  a  girl  and  sat 
down  a  bride. 

As  I  said,  it  was  a  very  fashionable  morning 
wedding  for  Ashbrook.  We  supposed  that  the 
bridegroom's  city  sisters  had  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  that.  The  parlors  were  darkened,  and 
the  soft  beams  of  solar  lamps  lent  a  subdued 
light ;  the  brid.-d  dress  and  veil  were  rich,  and 
Laura  looked,  as  all  brides  do,  sweet  and  inte- 
resting; the  Misses  Dashington  —  Grace  and 
Eloise — were  perfect  in  their  responsible  roles 
of  bridesmaids  ;  and  the  cake,  wine,  wedding- 
cards,  et  cetera,  were  of  the  most  approved  order 
of  their  kind.  I  even  cherished  the  fancy  that 
my  own  fresh  white  mulle,  with  my  bine  sash, 
looked  pretty,  and  suitable,  and  very  becoming 
to  me. 

So  the  wedding  passed  off  with  eclat,  and  the 
glare  of  day  had  again  been  let  into  Jonas  Hol- 
man's parlors,  and   the  carriage   had  wliirled 
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them  and  Uieir  trunks  to  take  the  A.  M.  train 
for  Boston,  and  I,  Laura's  most  intimate  and 
now  most  disconsolate  friend,  was  walking 
homeward,  quite  mournful,  in  the  bright,  bland, 
October  morning. 

All  at  once  a  footfall  overtook  mine  on  the 
leaf-strewn  sidewalk,  and  I  looked  up  to  behold 
Esquire  Abbot  walking  beside  me.  He  was 
one  of  our  prominent  Ashbrook  lawyers,  a 
grave,  staid,  but  cultivated  man,  and  had  been 
my  mother's  lodger  during  the  three  years  of 
his  residence  among  us,  a  man  whom  I  had 
dubbed  "old  bachelor"  to  the  school-girls,  and 
who  had  dubbed  himself  my  "godfather"  to 
my  mother  when  he  assisted  me  about  my  les- 
sons of  an  evening  in  the  little  parlor  of  our 
cottage. 

"Well,  Miss  Ellen,  been  to  the  wedding,  I 
suppose?"  he  said,  speaking  quickly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  dropping  my  veil,  and 
not  caring  to  look  him  in  the  face,  for  I  knew 
my  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  I  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  appearing  sentimental  in 
the  estimation  of  Esquire  Abbot,  who  had  a 
way  of  being  cynical  and  sarcastic  when  he 
chose.  So  I  asked,  gayly;  "But  why  weren't 
you  there  ?  Everything  passed  off  splendidly !" 
• — for  I  knew  that  he  bad  been  one  of  the  invited 
guests,  as  Mr.  Holraan's  lawyer. 

"  Oh,  an  out  of  town  client  came  in,  and  so 
the  tasty  wedding  favor  had  to  lie  nnhonored 
on  my  table.  But  I  should  h.ave  made  but  a 
poor  party  at  a  wedding,  an  old  bachelor  like 
me,  and  3'ou  can  tell  me  all  about  it,  l\Iiss  Ellen. 
Of  course  the  knot  was  legally  tied,  and  the 
happy  pair  will  soon  be  whirhng  Bostonward. 
There  goes  the  train  now"- — as  the  shriek  of 
the  engine  whistle  came  round  a  bend  in  the 
road  of  quiet  Ashbrook.  "  Any  sentiment  at 
the  altar  ?  They  s.iy  young  ladies  always  cry 
at  weddings,  Miss  Ellen,"  he  continued,  pre- 
sently, stooping  down  to  pick  up  a  brilliant 
maple  leaf  that  floated  down  on  the  sidewalk 
just  before  him.  "  Laura  Holmau  is  a  pretty, 
cleverish  sort  of  girl,  but  not  deep  ;  hardly  the 
one  for  you  to  mourn  much  for."  And  he 
turned  and  looked  full  into  my  tear-stained  face, 
provokingly  revealed  by  a  light  wind  blowing 
my  veil  aside  just  then. 

"  Laura  is  my  most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Ab- 
bot," I  answered,  haughtily. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  said  my  cynical  compa- 
nion. "I've  seen  all  this  before;  but.  Miss 
Ellen,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  is  xisually 
the  pjirfof  such  ardent  schoo1-girl  friendships?" 

"What?"  I  asked,  with  a  little  asperity  of 
manner. 


"  Oh,  a  sort  of  natural  death  ;  they  fade  out 
like  this."  And  he  stooped  again,  and  picked 
up  a  sere,  brown,  withered  leaf  which  lay  on 
the  vivid  green  grass  border  of  our  path. 

"Never!"  I  answered,  emphatically.  "Laura 
is  married,  to  be  sure,  and  gone  to  a  new  home, 
and  will  have  new  ties  ;  but  I  know  she  will 
always  hold  a  large  place  in  her  heart  for  her 
most  intimate  school-girl  friend.  You  say  this 
because  you  are  too  calculating  and  old  for  such 
friendships  yourself,  Mr.  Abbot." 

Esquire  Abbot  smiled  a  little,  a  sad,  weary 
sort  of  smile,  then  said:  "Perhaps  you  are 
right.  Pardon  my  unwelcome  prophesies.  Miss 
Ellen.  Thirty-five  and  seventeen  judge  dif- 
ferently. And  yet  I  fancied  I  was  connoisseur 
enough  in  human  nature  to  detect  its  different 
kinds,  and  that  your  heart  and  Laura  Holman's 
—  pardon!  Mrs.  Albert  Dashington's  —  were 
made  of  dissimilar  materiel.  Time  will  prove  ; 
and,  if  the  thought  pains  you,  may  it  also 
prove  me  a  false  prophet !" 

I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  my  impetuosity,  a 
little  vexed  at  my  want  of  respect  toward  Es- 
quire Abbot,  and  also  not  a  little  flattered  at 
his  implied  compliment  to  myself,  so  I  said,  to 
turn  the  subject:  "What  a  splendid  Indian 
summer  day,  Mr.  Abbot !" 

"  Yes,  glorious  !  These  days  are  the  wine  of 
the  year,"  he  replied,  sending  the  gaze  of  his 
dark  eyes  up  to  the  golden,  hazy  sky,  the  trees 
in  their  gorgeous  autumn  livery,  and  drinking 
in  a  long  draught  of  the  bland,  delicious  air. 
"Your  Ashbrook  woods  are  grand  ;  that  line  of 
ash  and  maples  crowning  the  bill  yonder  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  looks  like  a  battle  array  of 
kings,  in  crimson  and  scarlet  robes  full  pano- 
plied, and  flaunting  their  banners  on  the  air. 
My  morning's  client  cheated  me  out  of  the 
wedding,  but  the  afternoon  is  at  ray  disposal. 
Are  you  too  absorbed  with  memories  of  Mrs. 
Albert  Dashington  to  accompany  me  iu  a  forest 
stroll  after  dinner,  Miss  Ellen  ?" 

We  had  paused  at  the  corner  of  a  street ; 
Esquire  Abbot  to  bend  his  steps  to  the  post- 
ofiice  for  the  morning's  mail,  and  I  to  strike  off 
into  the  pleasant  avenue  leading  homeward. 
"  I  should  be  delighted  with  the  walk,  Mr.  Ab- 
bot. But,  pi-ay,  why  do  you  think" — here  I 
hesitated  a  little — "what  makes  you  imagine 
Laura  and  I  so  unlike  ?" 

"Ah,  the  wound  rankles  !"  he  said,  smiling. 
"Did  I  say  unlike?  No;  yet  you  are  so.  I 
can  hardly  explain,  now.  Wait  two,  three,  or 
five  years,  and  we  '11  talk  further  of  this.  Tell 
your  mother  that  your  godfather  is  to  take 
charge   of   you    for   a   stroll    in    the    autumn 
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woods  this  afternoon.  Good-iuoruiug."  And 
he  walki'd  rapidly  down  the  street. 
.  "Esquire  Abbot  is  tliirty-five  years  old, 
then,"  I  mused,  as  i  went  homeward.  "  Well, 
I  should  have  said  he  was  full  as  old  ;  that  is, 
1  should  have  thought  so  if  I  had  thought  at 
all."  That  was  it,  reader  ;  I  had  never  thought 
of  his  age,  or  of  him  save  as  a  good,  pleasant, 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  my  mother  regarded 
with  respect,  and  who  was  very  fatherly  and 
kind  to  me  ;  but  as  he  walked  down  the  street 
1  mused  further.  "And  Eloise  Dashington  is 
engaged  to  a  rich  old  man  of  forty,  Laura  says, 
and  they  don't  seem  to  think  it  anything  out 
of  tlie  way,  either ;  horrid,  /  think."  Reader, 
flirty  was  a  Melliusaleh-istio  period  and  thirty- 
live  an  advanced  age  to  me  then,  for  I  was  but 
seventeen. 

That  was  a  golden  afternoon  to  me  in  the 
October  woods.  Even  the  prestige  of  Laura's 
wedding  was  rjuiti'  out  of  mind  ;  the  artificial 
light  of  Jonas  Ilcjlman's  parlors  was  put  to 
bhame  by  the  golden  lances  the  sun  shot  down 
through  quivering  tree-boughs  ;  the  crimson  of 
his  moreen  curtains  was  out-hued  by  the  glow 
of  the  blood-red  maples  and  sumachs  ;  the  soft- 
ness of  their  carpets  rivalled  by  the  elastic 
wood  moss  ;  and  the  silver  plate  from  which 
was  Served  the  bridal  cake  would  have  been 
dull  beside  the  sheen  of  the  sunlit  brooks 
leaping  down  the  hillsides  or  winding  through 
the  glades.  And  Esquire  Abbot  was  less  cyn- 
ical and  more  companionable  than  usual  the 
liours  of  that  golden-hearted  October  afternoon. 

"  Better  than  parties  or  wedding  festivals, 
this— eh,  Miss  Ellen  .'"  he  said,  seating  himself 
on  an  old  log  gray  with  hoary  wood  moss,  be- 
side the  noisy  brook  that  ran  through  the  forest, 
and  tossing  me  a  splendid  spray  of  cardinal 
flower  he  had  leaned  over  to  pluck  from  the 
bank.  "  When  1  am  gone  from  Ashbrook,  you 
won't  forget  this  afternoon's  walk  in  these 
grand  old  woods,  will  yon,  Miss  Ellen?" 

"  Gone  !  leave  .Ashbrook  !  You  are  not  going 
away,  Mr.  Abbot?"  I  asked,  in  surprise,  for  I 
had  heard  nothing  of  this  intention  hitherto. 
"  Why,  I  thought  you  liked  and  had  settled  in 
Ashbrook  I" 

"  I  do  like  this  pleasant,  quiet  old  town,  and 
at  one  time  supposed  I  had  fi.'ied,  not  exactly 
my  household  pods,  but  my  red-tape  divinities 
here.  Miss  Ellen  ;  but,  like  some  ministers,  I 
find  that  I  h.ave  had  'a  louder  call.'  And  yet 
don't  suppose  that  it 's  money  merely  that 
tempts  me  away  ;  for,  perhaps  you  know,  I  've 
a  competence  my  dear  old  father  left  me,  and, 
besides,  were  it  not  so,  I  am  one  of  those  who 


liave  learned  to  be  rich  with  little.  There  are 
better  things  than  money  can  bring  us,  Miss 
Ellen,  in  this  life,  and  by  these  I  mean  sweet 
friendships,  confidences,  and  jierhaps  dearer 
dreams,  or,  maybe,  one  day  a  merging  of  dreams 
into  realities" — and  for  a  moment  his  grave 
face  grew  glowing  with  mobile  expression  as 
liis  eye  fell  on  me,  then  he  looked  away  to  the 
crimson  sumachs  across  the  brook.  "It  isn't 
the  hope  of  gain  from  a  wider  sjihere  of  my 
profession,  but  the  breadth  of  life  and  the 
depth  of  experience  one  meets  in  a  larger  uo- 
quaintance  with  human  nature.  Besides,  an 
old  friend — Judge  Graves — urges  me  to  become 
his  partner ;  so,  Miss  Ellen,  I  have  just  decided 
to  open  my  new  ofBce  in  Boston." 

I  did  not  say  one  word,  sitting  there  by  his 
side  on  the  old  moss-covered  log  that  afternoon. 
It  was  so  sudden.  He  had  been  so  long  with 
us — three  years — an  age  to  my  light  girlhood, 
and  I  had  never  thought  of  change  coming  to 
our  quiet,  happy  cottage. 

"  You  will  miss  your  old  godfather  a  little  at 
first,  but  your  mother  will  be  answering  my 
letters  on  business,  and  you  can  inclose  a  little 
note  now  and  then  to  let  me  know  how  you  are 
getting  on  with  your  studies,  for  I  shall  feel 
interested  in  everything  here  still,  Ellen." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  I  said,  confusedly,  like  one 
talking  in  a  broken  dream  ;  and  then  added, 
more  by  way  of  making  conversation  than  be- 
cause I  thought  of  a  third  party  then,  "You 
will  see  Laura  often  in  Boston?" 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  half  smiling,  "though 
the  city  is  not  quite  like  Ashbrook,  and  one 
don't  get  too  intimate  with  their  neighbors.  I 
shall  hear  of  your  coming  down  some  day  to 
buy  your  wedding  finery — eh.  Miss  Ellen  ?" 

"My  first  trip  to  Boston  will  be  to  visit  my 
old  friend  when  she  is  at  housekeeping,"  I 
answered,  curtly,  and  tossing  my  bead  with 
what  I  fancied  an  assumption  of  dignity. 

"Oho,  that  is  promised,  then  ?  Well,  I  shall 
promise  also  to  enact  the  godfather  still,  unless 
the  young  gallants  find  an  old  man  in  their 
way.  I  shall  know  when  you  are  in  town. 
Let  us  go  home,  now,  and  acquaint  your  good 
mother  with  my  plans.  Miss  Ellen." 

Why  was  it  that  the  homeward  walk  through 
the  October  woods  was  so  much  gloomier  than 
the  going?  Why  bad  the  golden  haze  that 
had  filled  all  the  air  changed  to  dull  gray  gloom  ? 
The  sun  had  not  yet  set,  and  long  lances  were 
strikingaslantthrough  themaplesand  sumachs, 
and  the  mountain  ashes  were  heavy  with  their 
fruit ;  but  all  seemed  dull,  and  dead,  and  sere. 

Mv  head  ached  all  the  evening,  and  I  shaded 
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my  eyes  from  the  light  by  which  my  mother 
sewed,  with  serious  counteuance,  at  tlie  little 
round  table,  esulaiming  every  now  and  then 
her  sorrow  at  losing  Mr.  Abbot,  who  had 
gone  down  to  his  office  to  busy  himself  in 
packing  up  his  papers.  Willie,  even,  received 
a  short  answer  to  some  trifling  request  about 
his  skates  he  was  preparing  in  two  montlis' 
anticipation  of  hard  ice,  and  muttered:  "How 
cross  it  makes  you,  Nell,  to  go  to  a  wedding  I 
Frank  Holman  ate  so  much  wedding-cake  he's 
sick  enougli  to-night ;  but  seems  to  me  you 
needn't  have  gone  there,  and  got  a  real  cross 
old  headache." 

Mistaken  Willie,  to  credit  to  the  stomach 
what  proceeded  from  the  heart !  But  you  were 
not  the  first  in  error  on  tliat  point,  for  even 
mother  attributed  the  headache  to  the  long 
walk,  and  your  sister,  iu  her  blindness,  was  not 
much  wiser. 

Three  years  went  by  like  a  dream  in  quiet 
Ashbrook.  During  this  period  scarcely  any 
change  had  come  to  me  iu  my  little  cottage 
home,  save  that  my  school-days  were  ended, 
and  the  last  year  I  had  taught  the  village  scho- 
lars iu  the  old  red  school-house  on  the  hill.  As 
I  braided  up  my  brown  hair  before  the  mirror 
in  my  little  chamber,  its  reflection  told  me  that 
my  thin  cheeks  were  rounding  out,  and  my 
slight  form  growing  into  the  stronger  mould  of 
healthy  womanhood.  Save  these,  no  other 
changes  had  come  to  me.  Brother  Willie  was 
now  entered  a  student  in  the  Ashbrook  Acade- 
my, a  smart,  quick  scholar,  who  took  to  his 
Latin  grammar  as  eagerly  as  he  had  hitherto 
to  birdsnesting,  nutting,  or  skating  ;  and  I  was 
proud  that  my  earnings  as  teacher  could  help 
eke  out  our  scanty  income,  and  clothe  Wil- 
lie ill  as  nice  jackets  and  trousers  as  were  worn 
by  any  boys  of  his  class.  For  I  was  deter- 
mined that  our  brave,  handsome  Willie  should 
have  every  advantage  of  education,  and  listened 
with  secret  pleasure  to  his  avowed  intention  to 
become  "as  smart  a  lawyer  as  Esquire  Abbot" 
when  he  attained  the  estate  of  manhood.  My 
"godfather"  had  not  forgotten  us;  once  or 
twice  yearly  he  called  on  us  in  our  cottage 
home,  but  the  business  claims  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  profession  kept  him  close  in  Boston ; 
yet  letters  came  regularly  to  my  mother,  prov- 
ing that,  amid  his  cares,  we  were  yet  iu  his 
tliouglits. 

During  the  iirst  few  months  of  her  married 
life,  my  friend,  Laura  Dashiugton,  had  kept 
her  promise  of  a  correspondence,  and  her  letters 
were  replete  with  accounts  of  fashionable  par- 


ties, theatres,  operas,  and  similar  features  of 
gay  city  life  ;  then  gradually  followed  a  wider 
interregnum  between  her  epistles,  till  the  re- 
turn of  summer  brought  her  to  her  Ashbrook 
home  on  a  visit  ere  she  was  whirled  away  to  a 
crowded  seaside  hotel,  bringing  with  her,  also, 
such  visions  of  city  fashions  as  astonished  the 
sober  dwellers  of  our  quiet  country  town. 

At  first,  Laura  seemed  scarcely  changed ; 
there  were  little  trips  to  and  fro  between  her 
father's  great  house  and  our  little  cottage,  but 
after  the  early  greetings  were  over,  there  was 
hardly  an  hour  when  I  saw  her  but  she  was 
busy  over  the  style  of  some  new  mantilla  or 
dress,  and  Fashion  seemed  pre-eminent  iu  her 
mind.  And  when  Mr.  Dashiugton  came  down 
to  hurry  Laura  away  to  the  beach,  where  a  gay 
party  of  their  city  friends  were  to  meet  them, 
our  goodbyes  were  cut  in  twain  by  the  arrival 
of  a  box  of  stylish  wrappers  she  had  ordered 
from  Madame  Demorest's,  and  over  which  Laura 
went  into  such  ecstasies  that,  I  doubt  not,  I 
had  nearly  reached  home  before  slie  missed  me. 

When  Laura  came  for  her  second  summer 
visit,  her  husband's  two  sisters  accompanied  her 
for  "a  month  in  the  country" — Eloise  merged 
into  the  wealthy  "Mrs.  Robert  Rogers,"  a  fact 
which  slie  made  apparent  by  a  great  display  of 
Iloniton,  grenadine  and  silk,  andcostlyjewelry; 
and  Miss  Grace  Dashiugton,  a  showy  belle  of 
haughty,  supercilious  manner,  who  quite  re- 
pelled all  who  came  within  her  sphere  of  con- 
tact. And  Laura  had  so  imbibed  the  infection 
of  worldliness  from  her  sisters-in-law  that  I  was 
not  the  only  one  of  her  old  schoolmates  who 
grew  tenacious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  hesi- 
tated to  frequent  Jonas  Holman's  house  as  in 
former  days  ;  lience  it  was  not  surprising  tliat 
when  Laura  left  Ashbrook  we  had  not  met  be- 
yond one  or  two  stereotyped  calls  on  her  part, 
in  which  the  display  of  an  elegant  toilet  con- 
tributed its  full  share,  and  the  same  number, 
in  an  humbler  wardrobe,  on  mine. 

Laura  did  not  visit  her  girlhood  home  at 
all  during  the  third  summer;  but  from  her 
motlier,  wlio  was  never  weary  of  the  recital  of 
"Laura's  dresses"  and  "Laura's  jewelry," 
Ashbrook  people  learned  that  she  was  visiting 
Saratoga  with  a  large  party  of  her  city  friends 
and  relatives,  including  her  husband's  sisters, 
and  that  Grace  Dashiugton  was  a  reigning 
belle,  and  attracted  half  the  gentlemen  there 
to  her  feet.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  notwith- 
standing all  the  stories  of  Grace  Dashiugton 's 
admirers,  we  did  not  hear  of  her  engagement, 
nor  the  prospect  of  "  a  great  match"  for  tlie 
showy,  stylish  brxmette.     I  was  not  quite  so 
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oogiiiz:\iit  of  iliu  tact  then  as  now  tliiit  a  wmuan 
may  \<v  a  belle  and  a  beauty,  auJ  have  plenty 
of  aJmirers  but  never  a  husbatid  at  her  disposal. 
Admiration  is  one  thing,  but  honest,  manly  love 
quite  another. 

And  yet,  iiotwithstan  li^  I  had  begun  to 
make  the  discovery  that  Laura  Dasliingtou 
possessed  one  of  those  shallow  natures  that 
would  never  advance  in  mental  stature ;  that 
her  whole  conversation  was  about  the  latest  cut 
of  a  dress  or  mantilla,  or  an  evening  at  the 
opera ;  in  short,  that  she  had  settled  into  a 
mere  worldly  woman,  above  whose  level  she 
would  never  rise  ;  and,  notwithstanding  I  could 
not  help  knowing  that  there  were  heights  in 
my  own  nature  to  which  she  could  never  ascend, 
I  judged  her  charitably  as  possible,  cherished 
the  old  spirit  of  kindness  toward  her,  and 
made  excuse  for  all  in  her  manner  that  wounded 
or  pained  my  sensitive  heart.  "  It  is  her  gay 
city  life  that  influences  her;  were  she  here  again 
in  her  old  home,  the  friend  of  her  girlhood 
would  he  de.ir  to  her  as  ever ;  nay,  I  will  be- 
lieve she  loves  me  yet,"  I  said,  mentally,  in 
my  most  forgiving  moods.  I  had  yet  to  learn 
that  the  rich  wine  of  friendship  may  be  some- 
times wasted  ou  barren  soil,  or  that,  if  the  cup 
is  returned  us,  it  is  but  a  base  adulteration  we 
put  to  our  thirsty  lips. 

During  these  first  three  years  of  her  married 
life,  Laura  h.id  occupied  the  elegant  suite  of 
rooms  her  husband  h.id  taken  in  a  first-class 
boarding-house  ;  but  when  the  third  anniver- 
sary came  round,  Mrs.  llolman  made  a  series 
of  calls  upon  half  Ashbrook,  expressly  to  in- 
form them  that  Mr.  Dashington  had  purchased 
a  house  in  the  new  fashionable  South  End  of 
the  city,  and  Laura  was  now  at  housekeeping 
in  an  establishment  unsurpassed  in  its  style  of 
furnishing.  What  envious  desires  burned  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  our  Ashbrookers,  conse- 
quent upon  Mrs.  Holman's  wonderful  stories  ! 
What  pretty  three-ply  carpets  grew  cheap  be- 
side Laura  Dashington's  velvets  and  Brussels  I 
What  neat  stone  china  tea-sets  grew  paltry 
beside  her  silver  t.ible-services  !  What  dainty 
muslin  and  bright  moreen  curtains  grew  coarse 
beside  her  lace  and  brocatelle,  and  what  cheer- 
ful solar  and  kero>ene  lamps  grew  dimmer  than 
tallow  caudles  in  contrast  with  her  splendid 
gas  burners,  flooding  her  gorgeous  drawing- 
rooms  with  dazzling  radiance  ! 

It  was  in  October  when  Laura  went  to  house- 
keeping ;  her  mother  made  her  a  long  visit  at 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  and  when  she  re- 
turned, early  in  February,  she  brought  glowing 
accounts  of  the  parties  Laura  bad  given  and  at- 
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tended ;  and,  during  my  long  February  vacation, 
when  the  snow-drifts  lay  deep  and  white  over 
Ashbrook,  the  naked  trees  stood  like  gaunt 
sentinels  keeping  ward  ou  the  distant  hilltops, 
the  sidewalks  Were  bordered  with  a  thick,  high 
wall  of  solid  snow,  and  we  found  our  comfoit 
in-doors,  beside  the  ruddy  fire  on  our  little 
parlor  hearth,  with  the  tales  of  Laura's  gas-lit, 
furnace-heated  mansion  in  my  ears,  I  could  not 
help  occasionally  wondering  ifi|^s  mistress  re- 
membered her  old  and  oft-extended  invitation 
for  the  visit  from  her  "most  intimate  friend, 
Nelly,"  when  she  should  keep  house.  But  I 
never  framed  my  thought  into  words,  for  I  had 
long  ceased  to  expect  any  reminder  of  the  visit 
or  my  promise  to  make  it ;  Laura  Dashington's 
lettei-s  had  died  out  long  ago,  and  no  token  from 
my  hand  or  pen  ever  found  its  way  to  her  now, 
for  I  had  grown  as  proud — ay,  prouder  than  she, 
though  in  a  diflTerent  way. 

All  this  time,  what  of  Esquire  Abbot  ? 

Nothing,  beyond  his  semi-yearly,  short  visits, 
when,  as  he  informed  lis,  "business  brought 
him  into  the  neighborhood  of  Ashbrook ;  some 
old  lawsnit  revived  ;"  and  the  letters  he  wrote 
my  mother  at  stated  intervals ;  for  he  had  con- 
stituted himself  a  sort  of  legal  adviser  to  her, 
and  guardian  for  her  children — though  Heaven 
knows  we  had  little  to  "guard,"  in  the  way  of 
property,  in  those  days !  I  should  add  that,  occa- 
sionally, a  note  was  inclosed  in  mother's  letters 
for  myself^something  about  my  studies — or  I 
received  a  new  book  or  roll  of  music  ;  and  now 
and  then  came  a  Christmas  gift,  for  each  of  us, 
or  a  Latin  book  or  lexicon  for  Willie,  after  be 
entered  the  academy.  His  notes  to  me  were 
kind,  almost  fatherly,  and  evincing  the  deepest 
Interest  in  my  pursuits ;  and  certainly  I  did  not 
realize  that  I  thought  of  Esquire  Abbot  beyond 
a  kind  friend  and  Mentor  in  those  days  ;  and 
yet  I  can  see  clearly  now  that,  had  any  one 
come  to  me  then,  and  asked  me  to  define  my 
feelings,  I  should  have  been  puzzled  to  put 
them  into  any  given  form  of  expression. 

Laura  Dashington  wrote  her  mother  that  she 
met  Esquire  Abbot  often  in  society  latterly, 
and  th.at  he  was  growing  rich  and  famous  in  his 
profession  ;  and  I  had  a  sort  of  intuition  that 
there  were  scales  of  soci.il  life  far  above  the 
circles  wherein  the  merchant's  fashionable  wife 
moved,  where  my  friend  and  "godfather"  was 
eagerly  welcomed  as  the  peer  of  great,  and 
talented,  and  cultivated  men.  And,  secretly, 
I  was  not  a  little  proud  th.-it  he  still  held  us, 
at  the  humble  Ashbrook  Cottage,  his  cherished 
friends. 

One  cold  evening,  in  the  middle  of  February, 
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the  expressman  brought  a  jiackage.  I  knew 
it  was  from  Esquire  Abbot ;  aud  Willie  pro- 
duced his  penknife  witli  eagerness,  and  cut  the 
strings  that  fastened  the  wrappings.  It  con- 
tained a  nice,  warm  shawl  for  mamma,  a  copy 
of  Horace  for  Willie,  and,  in  a  neat  box,  a 
beautiful  hot-house  bouquet  for  me.  "The 
Professor's  Story"  was  there,  also,  with  my 
name — "  Ellen  Brewster"^on  the  fly-leaf,  and 
several  of  the  ^ftnthly  magazines.  These  were 
like  the  delicate  gifts  he  always  sent  me.  If 
he  had  ever  offered  me  jewelry,  or  a  single 
article  of  finery  to  wear,  I  should  have  indig- 
nantly scorned  tliem  and  the  giver  ;  but  books, 
and  flowers,  and  music  were  gladly  received, 
and  won  my  warmest  thanks  in  return. 

"It's  real  nice,  this  Horace  ;  just  the  book 
I  shall  want  next  term!"  said  Willie,  eagerly 
running  over  its  pages.  "  Mr.  Abbot  is  the 
best  sort  of  an  old  fellow  to  send  it,  and  I  '11 
write  him  a  big  letter  of  thanks,  as  soon  as  I 
finish  construing  this  sentence.  Hallo,  Nell ! 
what 's  your  book  ?  Oh,  English  !"  and,  with  an 
air  of  wonderful  erudition,  the  young  student 
went  off  to  his  Latin. 

"It  is  very,  very  kind  in  Mr.  Abbot !"  said 
mamma,  folding  the  soft  shawl  over  her  shoul- 
ders. "  Just  what  we  would  have  got — only, 
perhaps,  not  so  nice  a  one — but  for  Willie's 
winter  coat.  He  is  so  thoughtful — like  a  sou — 
or  a  brother,"  she  added,  with  a  little  start, 
and  a  look  at  me,  as  though  a  thought  had 
struck  her  for  the  first  time.  "  But  here,  Ellen, 
here  is  a  note  for  you  I"  handing  me  a  letter 
which  had  fallen  from  the  folds  of  the  shawl  to 
the  carpet. 

I  opened  it,  and  it  ran  thus  : — 

Dear  little  Goddadghtek  :  Will  you  beg 
your  good  mother  to  accept  the  shawl,  and 
wear  it  amid  your  cold  Ashbrook  snowdrifts  1 
and  Master  Willie,  the  Horace,  whose  classic 
odes  have  outlived  old  Rome  itself,  and  are 
turned  to  English  on  every  modern  student's 
tongue? — may  their  present  pupil  never  mar 
their  beauty  by  a  careless  translation  I  For 
yourself,  let  the  Professor's  Story,  and  the 
pleasant  other  stories,  while  away  these  winter 
evening  hours  ;  and  let  the  flowers  bring  you 
a  foretasting  dream  of  summer  'mid  present  ice, 
and  frosts,  and  snows.  But  I  have  a  little  plan 
to  broach  to  you.  Miss  Ellen.  Your  school  is 
ended ;  Ashbrook  must  be  dull,  socially  ;  and 
youth  needs  a  change.  Now  that  your  old  and 
intimate  school  friend,  Laura  Dashington,  is  in 
her  own  house,  why  not  drop  her  a  note  that 
you  will   pass   a  few  weeks  with  her  in  our 


pleasant  city  ?  She  will,  of  course,  be  delighted 
to  receive  you,  aud  enjoy  your  society  ;  and, 
for  want  of  a  younger  cavalier,  your  old  god- 
father is  at  your  disposal,  to  escort  jon  to 
whatever  places  of  interest  our  town  may  con- 
tain— to  the  Bostqp,  the  Athenaeum,  Music 
Hall,  and  partie*  ad  infinitum.  So  what  snys 
Miss  Ellen  into  coaxing  her  mother  to  spare 
her  awhile  from  the  quiet  cottage  home,  and 
sending  her  straightway  to  her  friends  here  ? 
Very  truly,  your  godfather, 
EnwAKD  Abbot. 

It  was  such  a  golden  suggestion  that  my 
heart  caught  it  up  at  the  first ;  then  came  the 
thought  of  how  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since 
anvtliing  like  a  letter  had  passed  between 
Laura  and  myself.  But  mamma  said,  after  a 
little  pause,  "Why  not  go,  my  dear?  Of 
course  Mr.  Abbot  has  spoken  about  you  to 
Laitra ;  he  meets  her  very  often,  you  know,  and 
it  has  been  settled  between  them.  And,  as  he 
says,  she  will  be  very  glad  and  delighted  to 
have  you  make  her  a  little  visit.  We  can 
afford  the  money  for  travelling  expenses  by  a 
little  management  and  economy  ;  there  is  your 
nice  winter  bonnet,  very  becoming ;  and  your 
dark  thibet  will  do  for  the  journey,  and  a  street 
dress  ;  your  blue  silk  is  handsome  enough  to 
wear  anywhere  ;  and  we  can  turn  ni}'  Mack 
one,  and  have  Miss  Price  make  it  over  for  you  ; 
how  fortunate  you  are  no  taller !  the  skirt  will 
be  long  enough  over  your  new  floating  bell. 
Yes,  Ellen,  you  oiiriht  to  have  some  advantages 
such  as  a  visit  to  Boston  would  give  you  ;  aud 
Mr.  Abbot  will  be  just  like  an  elder  brother, 
or  a  father,  to  you.  You  had  better  write  this 
evening  to  Laura." 

"The  Athen^um,  the  Boston  Theatre,  and 
Music  Hall !"  Paintings,  sculptures,  the  drama, 
and  those  eloquent  lecturers  whom  I  liad  so 
longed  to  see  and  hear.  And  Church's  "  Heart 
of  the  Andes"  was  on  exhibition,  and  Edwin 
Booth  was  at  the  Boston — for  1  read  the  notices  of 
art  and  the  drama,  in  the  daily  papers,  with  as 
keen  a  relish  as  though  I  were  a  constant  visitor 
to  their  temples.  Every  longing  of  my  sesthetic 
nature  pleaded  forthe  indulgence,  and  I  decided. 
Drawing  my  little  writing-desk  toward  me,  I 
penned  the  letter  to  Laura  Dashington. 

"Now,  Willie,  won't  you  take  this  over  to 
the  post-oflJce,  that  it  may  go  in  the  morning's 
mail  ?  It  is  Tuesday  night ;  I  shall  get  an 
answer  by  Friday,  at  farthest,  and  I  will  go  by 
the  middle  of  next  week." 

"Yes,  Ellen;  Miss  Price  can  do  the  dress 
right  away.     She  has  got  through  her  busy 
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season,"  saia  my  mother,  folding  her  shawl, 
while  Willie  put  on  his  cap  and  overcoat  to 
post  the  letter. 

As  anticipated,  Friday'sevening  mail  brought 
nie  an  answer,  and  I  broke  the  seal  with  eager- 
ness. 

"Read  it  aloud,  Ellen,*' |aid  my  mother; 
and  I  complied. 

Boston-,  Feb.  — ,  1860. 
De.\r  Ei.len  :  I  received  your  letter  last  eve. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  but,  as  you 
say,  was  ([uite  surprised. 

With  regard  to  your  visiting  me,  I  should  be 
gratilieil  to  see  you  here  but  for  some  circura- 
st.onces  I  will  name,  which,  for  the  present,  will 
not  make  it  quite  so  convenient  as  I  could 
wish.  I  am  entert.aining  considerable  company, 
and  every  room  in  my  house  seems-occupied. 
My  husband's  sister  Grace,  and  two  cousins 
from  New  York  are  here  ;  consequently,  my 
time  is  much  taken  up  with  them  and  the 
cares  of  my  large  house  and  numerous  servants. 
So  I  should  get  hut  little  leisure  to  devote  to 
you,  and  you,  being  a  stranger,  of  course  would 
need  some  one  to  show  you  the  lions  of  our  bi<j 
citi/.  My  husband  gets  home  quite  late  from 
his  business,  so  that  our  evenings  are  quite 
interrupted  when  I  am  not  at  some  opera  or 
party— though  I  go  a  great  deal,  for  oue  must 
who  is  at  all  fashionable. 

However,  should  you  conclude  to  come  to 
Boston,  and  if  you  have  any  friend  where  you 
might  stop  for  a  week  or  two,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  will  try  and  be  with  you  as  much  as  I 
can.  My  husband's  cousins  will  return  to  New 
York  in  March.  They  are  splendid  girls,  and 
dress  in  a  style  that  quite  astonishes  our  circle, 
and  they  and  Grace  are  invited  everywhere. 
You  may  not  have  heard  that  Madame  Rumor 
proclaims  Esquire  Abbot,  whom  you  once 
knew  at  Ashbrook,  the  especial  admirer  of 
Grace.  She  is  a  great  belle,  and  he  is  consi- 
dered very  wealthy,  and  a  good  match  ;  so  I 
should  not  wonder  if  we  were  soon  busy  with 
the  wedding  outfit.  Of  course  they  would  be 
married  in  church,  and  she  would  have  at  least 
six  bridesmaids.  Wheu  Eloise  was  mamed, 
she  had  eight,  and  they  all  dressed  in  pink  silk, 
with  real  Mechlin  lace  overskirts. 

Pleiise  excuse  haste,  as  I  am  going  down  to 
Hovey's  this,  morning  to  shop.      Very  truly, 
Lack.v  Dashixoton. 
P.  S.     Should  you   come,  you   will  write,   I 
suppose.  L.  D. 

I  laid  down  the  letter  with  hot  tears  of  mor- 
tification in  my  eyes. 


"  The  hateful  simpleton  !  Wheu  I  am  a  man, 
and  have  a  house,  and  horse  and  carriage  of 
my  own,  I  '11  pay  her  for  insulting  my  sister 
so!"  exclaimed  Willie,  with  flashing  eyes. 
"  I  '11  pitch  into  Fr.ank  Holman  to-morrow,  and 
wash  his  face  in  a  snowdrift,  for  having  such  a 
contemptible  relation — see  if  I  don't !  And  as 
for  Mr.  Abbot,  he 's  a  mean  villain,  Nell,  to 
ask  you  to  visit  Boston  to  see  him  court  another 
girl.  There  goes  his  old  Horace  !"  and,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  hurltd  his  new  Latin 
book  straight  into  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 
"  Nobody /it;e  wants  any  of  his  charity;  and 
1  'd  saw  wood  before  I  'd  study  law  in  his  office 
when  I  graduate  !" 
"  William  !  my  son  I" 

My  mother's  voice  was  sterner  in  its  reproving 
tones  than  I  had  ever  heard  before,  and  Willie 
shrank  away  somewhat  abashed,  though  he 
muttered,  as  he  slunk  from  the  room,  "  Idou't 
care — it 's  tnie  ."' 

"Ellen,  don't  cry!  Laura  Dashington  is 
unworthy  of  a  tear.  We  have  been  mistaken 
in  her  ;  but  it  is  well  we  have  learned  her  true 
character ;  she  is  not  capable  of  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. As  for  Mr.  Abbot" — and  here  her  voice 
trembled  a  little — "  I  can't  believe  but  there  is 
some  mist.ike  in  this  story." 

"  /  don't  believe  there  is  any  mistake  at  all," 
I  said,  striving  to  steady  my  voice  and  crush 
lack  the  burning  tears,  "and  I  hope  it  is  so! 
Of  course  it 's  true  !  It 's  the  way  with  every- 
body ;  let  people  be  rich  and  fashionable,  and 
they  '11  have  everybody  at  their  feet.  I  only 
wish  /was  an  heiress,  and  I'd  show  them!" 
And  I  felt  wicked  thoughts  rising  in  my  heart. 
"  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  rich,  El- 
len ?"  asked  my  mother,  gently. 

"I'd  show  folks  how  I  could  hate  them! 
I  'd  learn  Laura  Dashington  to  write  cool,  in- 
sulting letters!  I'd  learn  Mr.  Abbot"— but 
here  I  broke  down. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  learn  that  he  is  married 
to  a  vain,  artificial  girl  like  Grace  Dashington," 
said  my  mother. 

"And  I  shall  be  glad  of  it!  She's  good 
enough  for  him  I  He  can  marry  whom  he 
pleases!"  I  answered,  proudly,  shutting  my 
lips  together  with  a  suddeu  spasm  of  pain  which 
convinced  me  th.at  it  was  not  Laura  D.ashiiig- 
ton's  coldness  th.it  had  wounded  me  most 
cruelly. 

"  Of  course  he  can,  Ellen  ;  but  he  h.ad  always 
seemed  .so  near  to  us,  and  I  thought — "  She 
did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  took  up  her 
sewing  again  with  a  sigh. 

Just  theu,  the  door  leading  into  the  dining- 
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room  opeueil,  and  Willie  came  back,  with  a  red 
spot  on  his  cheek  yet,  but  a  little  subdued  in 
manner. 

"  I  forgot,  Nell,  to  give  yoit  this  other  letter  ; 
I  was  so  eager  about  that  mean  old  one  from 
Boston."     And  he  tossed  one  into  my  lap. 

The  postmark  I  could  not  quite  make  out, 
but  the  handwriting  was  familiar,  and  I  was 
lialf  tempted  to  crush  it,  unread.  But  I  forced 
myself  to  open  it,  and  read  :^ 

CoNcoKD,  N.  H.,  Wed.  morning. 
Deak  Miss  Ellen  :  I  am  up  here  in  your 
Granite  State  on  business ;  and  as  I  suppose 
you  have  before  now  decided  upon  the  visit  to 
Boston,  I  have  thought  best  to  return  by  way 
of  Ashbrook,  and  become  your  compagnon  du 
voyage;  so  I  just  drop  a  line  to  tell  you  that  I 
shall  probably  be  at  your  house  by  the  last 
train  Thursday  eve,  perhaps  as  soon  as  my 
letter.     In  haste.  Abbot. 

I  dashed  the  letter  down  upon  the  table 
indignantly. 

"  We  must  always  treat  him  politely,  Ellen  ; 
and  remember  that  he  has  been  our  best  friend 
for  six  years,"  said  my  mother,  decidedly, 
looking  up,  with  a  clear,  serious  light  in  her 
eyes. 

"  He  '11  never  catch  much  politeness  from  me, 
I  guess  !  Maybe  there  '11  be  some  inquiry  about 
that  Horace  !"  muttered  Willie,  still  defiantly, 
taking  down  his  books  and  settling  to  his  eve- 
ning lesson. 

"And  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
Esquire  Abbot  Mrs.  Laura  Dashington's  cordial 
letter,"  I  said,  sarcastically,  after  full  three 
minutes'  silence. 

"Let  me  see  it  now,  Miss  Ellen."  The  voice 
came  from  the  door  opening  into  the  front  hall, 
and  the  speaker  was  he  of  whom  we  had  been 
talking.  IIow  he  had  crossed  the  outer  thresh- 
old without  our  hearing  liim  I  could  not  divine ; 
yet  there  he  stood,  in  the  parlor  door,  in  his 
heavy  overcoat  and  his  rich  fur  collar,  and 
smiling  upon  us.  "  It  is  well  you  live  in  an 
honest  neighborhood,  Mrs.  Brewster,  where  no 
man  covets  the  contents  of  your  hall,  for  it 
would  hardly  answer  in  the  goodly  old  Puritan 
city  I  hail  from  to  leave  our  street  doors  wide 
open."  And  he  came  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  us,  while  Willie  darted  up  to  snatch  his 
skates,  don  his  cap  and  overcoat,  shut  behind 
him  the  door  he  had  left  wide  open  in  his  eager 
return  from  the  post-ofEce,  and  make  his  exit 
into  the  keen  air  to  escape  the  friendly  meeting 
with  the  new-comer. 

I  cannot   say  much  for  the  warmth  of  my 


greeting,  but  my  mother  skilfully  covered  my 
constraint  by  her  own  manner  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Abbot  had  divested  himself  of  his  overcoat, 
and  was  warming  his  chilled  fingers  by  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  the  wood  fire,  she  slipped 
away  to  the  dining-room  to  prepare  a  cup  of  tea 
for  him. 

"Where  did  Willie  vanish?  he  disappeared 
like  a  mist,"  he  asked,  at  length,  moving  a 
little  from  the  fire ;  then  went  on,  without 
seeming  to  expect  an  answer :  "  And  now.  Miss 
Ellen,  shall  I  read  the  letter  I  heard  you  speak- 
ing of  when  I  appeared  like  Santa  Clans  among 
you  ?  I  knew  you  would  hear  immediately 
from  Mrs.  Dashington." 

I  put  the  letter  into  his  hand  without  a 
word,  and  went  on  with  my  crocheting.  I 
would  not  even  look  at  him  while  he  read  it. 

"Ellen!" 

I  looked  up  then.  He  had  finished  the  letter, 
and  sat  with  his  eyes  bent  on  me,  and  a  pecu- 
liar smile  upon  his  handsome  lips. 

"  And  so  your  friend  Laura  is  going  to  marry 
me  to  her  sister-in-law.  Miss  Grace  Dashington, 
the  tall,  the  dark,  the  loud,  the  '  stunning' 
Miss  Grace  Dashington  ;  and  we  are  to  have 
six  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen,  all  dressed  in 
pink  silk,  and  you  are  willing,  Miss  Ellen  ?"  he 
said,  leaning  indolently  back  in  the  arm-chair, 
and  eyeing  me  intently. 

"I  am  very  willing  that  you  should  marry 
Miss  Dashington  and  the  six  bridesmaids  all 
together,  if  you  choose,  Mr.  Abbot ;  but  I  am 
not  willing  that  you  should  ever  again  call 
Laura  Dashington  my  friend  as  long  as  I  live  !" 
I  replied.  The  words  dropped  like  iron  from 
my  lips,  but  all  the  pride  of  my  nature  forced 
their  utterance,  for  I  was  resolved  that  he 
should  not  see  his  triumph  over  me. 

"  Ellen,  my  daughter,  will  you  pour  the  tea 
for  Mr.  Abbot?  They  have  just  sent  in  from 
Mr.  Gray's  for  me ;  they  think  little  Fanny  is 
worse,  and  beg  me  to  step  in  immediately," 
said  my  mother,  entering  the  parlor  hurriedly. 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Ellen  will  do  the  honors  for 
her  godfather,"  said  Mr.  Abbot,  imperturbably ; 
and  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  mother  had 
wrapped  her  warm  shawl — his  gift — about  her 
and  left  for  our  neighbor's,  he  continued : 
"  And  now,  before  I  get  to  be  an  open  discijile 
of  Mormonism,  let  us  have  one  more  civilized 
cup  of  tea  together,  little  Nelly." 

With  very  erect  head,  I  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  and  presided  over  the  neatly- 
spread  table.  He  might  please  himself  v'Mx  liis 
jests,  but  I  would  let  him  see  that  they  did 
not  annoy  me ;  so  I  poured  his  tea  calmly,  and 
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talked  iiuietly  about  Aslibrook  matters,  and  the 
books  I  had  been  reading',  and  auy  matter  that 
su^gi'sted  itself  till  we  returned  to  the  parlor. 
Then  I  took  up  my  croclietiug  again,  and  he 
busied  himself  with  lookini;  over  the  columns 
of  the  Ashbrook  Gazette  for  a  half  hour. 

At  length  he  laid  down  the  paper.  "  Do  you 
play  much  now,  Ellen  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Bnt  a  little  ;  I  have  neglected  practising  of 
late,"  I  answered. 

"And  your  French?" 

"I  liave  given  that  np,"  I  answered,  as 
briefly. 

"  Whatis  that  work  you  have  in  your  hand?" 

"Crocheting." 

"  Hum — it  looks  as  complicated  as  one  of  my 
lawsuits.  You  used  to  work  little  dogs  in  red 
and  yellow  yarns  when  I  was  here.  Where  are 
they  now  ?" 

"  The  dogs  or  the  )jarns,  Mr.  Abbot  ?" 

"  Both  ;  they  went  together,  I  believe.  They 
were  yarn  dogs." 

"  I  gave  them  up  long  ago." 

"  You  commenced  German  last  fall,  you 
wrote  me." 

"  I  gave  that  up  almost  as  soon  as  I  com- 
menced it." 

"What  haven't  you  given  up,  Ellen?  Not 
your  visit  to  Boston,  I  hope" — laying  his  hand 
upon  the  letter  on  the  table. 

I  was  very  angry,  and  I  knew  I  grew  very 
red.  "You  have  read  Laura  Dashington's 
cold,  insolent  letter,  and  yet  I  suppose  you 
would  have  me  thrust  myself  upon  her.  Go 
back,  and  tell  her  I  despise  her,  and  am  ashamed 
that  I  ever  called  her  friend  1  I  will  never  go 
there  to  see  her  or  Grace  Dashington,  your 
promised  wife,  never,  no,  never  I"  And  I  bent 
over  my  work,  wliile  a  hot  tear  of  mortification 
dropped  upon  the  shining  needle. 

Mr.  Abbot  rose  suddenly,  and  in  an  instant 
was  at  Tnj  side  and  bending  over  me.  The 
work  and  crochet-needle  were  taken  from  my 
hanil,  and  he  spoke  in  a  strange,  husky  voice  : 
"Ellen,  darling  Ellen,  it  is  my  turn  to  say 
never  now  !  I  love  you,  I  came  here  for  you, 
and  I  want  you  to  return  to  Boston  with  me, 
mi]  wife.  I  will  go  back  without  you — never!" 
And  his  arms  were  around  me  in  a  tight  clasp. 

I  was  astonished,  not  frightened,  but  so  as- 
tonished that  I  trembled  violently.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  reply  for  many  moments,  and 
then  I  said  the  very  thin?  I  ought  not  to  have 
said—"  And  Miss  Grace  Dashington  ?" 

"  Innocent  I  As  though  I  could  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  six  bridesmaids  in  red  silk  !  No  ; 
I  can  make  a  two  hours'  plea  before  a  crowded 
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court-room,  but  I  could  not  undergo  that!"  he 
said,  mischievously  ;  then  added,  in  tones  of 
deepest  tenderness  :  "  My  little  Nelly,  did  you 
ever  think  I  could  love  anybody  else  except 
your  own  sweet,  fresh  Self,  grown  up  from 
charming  girlhood  into  more  charming  woman- 
hood here  in  secluded  Ashbrook?  If  you  have 
so  thought,  you  did  not  know  the  depths  of 
my  heart.  I  am  many  years  older  than  you,  I 
know,  Nelly,  but  I  will  love  you  all  the  stronger 
and  better  for  that.  And  now  I  want  to  take 
you  home  with  me  ;  not  for  the  little  visit  we 
had  in  mind,  but  for  a  lifelong  one,  as  my  own 
dear  little  wife." 

"Provided  I  love  you,  you  mean,"  I  could 
not  help  adding,  a  little  saucily. 

"  Of  course,  and  provided  mamma  raises  no 
extreme  objections  to  receiving  her  daughter's 
godfather  as  her  son,"  he  answered,  with  mock 
deference,  but  a  show  of  tender  triumph,  also, 
as  he  sought  to  read  his  answer  in  my  eyes. 

What  that  answer  was  you  can  perhaps 
guess,  reader,  when  mamma  returned  and 
found  Mr.  Abbot  sitting  beside  me  as  though 
he  had  appointed  himself  guardian  over  all  my 
future  ;  and  when  Willie  entered,  later,  rosy 
with  skating,  and  still  eyeing  our  guest  with  a 
dogged  expression  of  dislike,  his  countenance 
underwent  a  great  change  as  that  gentleman 
called  out :  "  Come  here  and  shake  hands  with 
me,  Willie  !  Your  sister  has  just  promised  that 
Parson  Priest  may  marry  us,  and  she  will  go 
back  with  me  to  Boston  to  live ;  and,  if  you 
are  a  clever  lad,  and  restrain  your  incendiary 
propensities,  you  shall  study  law  in  my  office 
yet,  after  all." 

Will  saw  that  he  had  been  exposed,  but  he 
gave  his  hand  manfully,  saying,  with  a  very 
red  face:  "I'm  sorry  about  the  Horace,  Mr. 
Abbot,  but  I  was  a  little  mad,  you  see  ;  and  I 
guess  Nell  didn't  feel  any  too  clever,  either!" 
And,  with  a  roguish  glance,  he  ran  from  the 
parlor. 

Four  weeks  later,  clinging  to  my  husband's 
arm,  I  was  in  the  great  crowd  pouring  out  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  after  an  opera 
in  which  Patti  had  sung. 

"  Why,  Esquire  Abbot,  how  hai'e  you  been 
for  this  age,  and  why  have  you  neglected  us  so  ? 
Here's  Gracie  herself  to  scold  you,"  I  heard 
in  a  familiar  voice  at  my  husband's  elbow. 

I  felt  myself  drawn  forward  into  view  by  his 
arm  placed  around  me.  "  I  have  been  very 
well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Dashington.  But  here 
must  be  my  excuse  for  neglecting  you  ;  ladies, 
allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  7111/  wife." 

Reader,  fancy  for  yourself  the  looks  I  en- 
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countered.  Chagrin,  pique,  it  would  liave  been 
hatred  hud  Laura  Dashiugton  possessed  a  nature 
strong  enough  for  that  feeling  ;  it  was  that  with 
her  black-eyed  sister-in-law.  I  can  never  de- 
scribe them  to  you.  It  was  a  meeting  to  be 
seen  and  remembered.  There  was  a  faint  es- 
say at  offering  of  white  gloved  fingers,  hardly 
touched  by  mine  ;  then  we  passed  on,  leaving 
behind  us  one  surprised  and  another  proud 
white  face. 

"The  six  bridesmaids  full  through  'at  one 
fell  swoop,'  "  said  my  husband,  with  a  sarcas- 
tic laugh,  as  our  carriage  rolled  away.  "I 
would  not  speak  so  of  every  woman,  Ellen ; 
but  I  am  justified  in  saying  it  of  Grace  Dasli- 
ington!" 

"And  I  cried  at  Laura's  wedding,  I  remem- 
ber, and  would  not  be  comforted,"  I  said,  half 
bitterly,  after  a  little  silence. 

"I  read  the  difference  in  your  natures  even 
then,  for  I  predicted  the  fading  out  of  the  ro- 
mantic school-girl  attachment,  you  know,  Nel- 
ly," said  Mr.  Abbot. 

"Yes,  Edward,"  I  answered,  a  little  sadly. 
I  could  no  longer  respect  Laura  Dasliingtou, 
but  I  could  not  help  giving  a  sigh  to  the  broken 
dream,  the  memory  of  "my  most  intimate 
friend." 


A  PLEA   FOR  JEALOUSY. 

BY    HAnRT    HAREWOOD    LEECH. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  No:  as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  June  ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph. 

English  Bard.?,  &c. 

It  has  become,  it  seems,  as  natural  to  poets 
and  writers  of  this  age  to  denounce  "  the  green- 
eyed  monster,"  as  for  ladies  of  this  era  to  don 
crinoline  and  do  the  "Lancers;"  and  yet  it 
seems  strange  that  no  voice  shall  be  raised,  no 
pen  poised  in  defence,  of  this  attribute  of  pas- 
sion, growing  out  of  the  love  of  humanity,  and 
chastened  by  the  very  spirit  of  sulTering.  The 
odium  attached  to  a  man  or  woman  known  to 
be  jealous  is  punishment  indeed  severe,  with- 
out the  crirel  pangs  which  cause  the  malady. 
And  here  let  us  say  (writing  incased  iu  the 
armor  of  our  stoic  philosophy),  that  it  will 
generally  be  proven  that  the  most  ingenuous 
natures,  the  most  delicate,  finely-strung  organ- 
isms, are  those  most  susceptible  to  the  st'ng  of 
the  scorpion  shot  out  from  the  lips  or  the  eyes 
of  the  beloved  ;  and  yet  this  sufl'ering  becomes 
the  more  poignant  as  the  jeers  of  the  observers 


greet  the  unhappy  one,  the  scoffers  themselves 
being  but  recovered  victims  of  the  madness. 

We  adore  Sophronia  (how  can  we  help  it!) 
we  live  in  the  light  of  her  glorious  eyes,  which 
beam  softly  as  a  harvest  moon  upon  sleeping 
waters  ;  we  are  thrilled  by  her  tender  voice, 
transported  by  the  pressure  of  her  soft  hand. 
Her  graceful  form  sways  like  wavy,  pendulous 
leaves  stirred  by  caressing  zephyrs.  Her  voice 
is  the  soul  of  harmony,  and  its  rich  cadences 
fill  our  spirit  in  the  twilight  with  a  strange 
thrilling  joy ;  there  is  a  new  revelation  to  our 
heart,  a  more  perfect,  though  dimly  expressed, 
joy  born  to  our  soul.  Yes,  we  adore  Sophronia  I 
Do  you  blame  us  ? 

But  our  idol  is  not  a  luminary  which  beams 
for  us  alone  ;  her  heart  a  shrine  at  which  we 
only  shall  tenderly  worship.  Nay  I  Sir  Judkyn 
Fopp,  with  his  title  and  eyeglass,  wig,  false 
teeth,  and  fat  account  at  the  bankeis,  receives 
many  a  warm  flash  from  Soplironia's  eyes. 
Heavens  !  we  detect  him  raising  the  not  unwil- 
ling maiden's  hand  to  his  lips  behind  the  heavy 
curtains  in  the  drawing-room,  and  then 

"The  storms,  whose  lightnings  ever  glare, 

Tempests,  whose  thunders  never  cease  to  roll ; 
The  storms  of  love  when  maddened  to  despair, 
The  furious  tempests  of  the  jealous  soul," 

break  over  us  in  all  their  force,  laden  with  all 
their  anguish.  Say,  thou  critic  ?  if  Soplironia's 
voice  sounded  not  with  a  deeper  meaning  to  us 
than  to  others,  if  her  eyes  expressed  not  a  ten- 
derer mystery,  should  we  be  thus  'whelmed  with 
grief  at  her  coquetry,  which  we  term  incon- 
stancy ?  or  afflicted  with  that  passion  which  out 
of  passion  grows  ? 

Perfect  love  should  beget  perfect  confidence  I 
Ah  !  but  this  is  philosophy.  Does  it  originate 
with  Plutarch,  or  Alcibiades,  or  Epaminondas? 
And  if  from  neither  sage,  let  us  humbly  ask 
what  lover  was  a  philosopher  while  he  loved  ? 
"  Perfect  confidence,"  to  be  sure,  in  the  purity  ■ 
of  Sophronia,  else  how  could  she  enchain  us  so  ?  ;  I 
But  that  Sir  Judkyn  should  press  the  hand  so 
sacred  to  us,  should  receive  the  glances  of  those 
eyes  which  .always  beam  with  a  tender  signifi- 
cance to  us— Ah  !  Mrs.  Barbauld,  that  sweet 
poetess,  so  little  known,  so  little  read,  expressed 
in  some  stanzas  all  this  strange  whirl  of  jealous 
thought,  and  defended  it,  too,  mnch  better  than 
we  can  do  in  stubborn  prose.     They  ran— 

"  Is  it  to  quench  thy  joy  in  tears, 
To  nurse  strange  doubts  and  groundless  fears? 

If  pangs  of  jealousy  thou  hast  not  prov'd, 
Thouirh  she  were  fonder  and  more  true 
Than  any  nymph  old  poets  drew, 

Oh,  never  dream  again  that  thou  hast  lov'd. 
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"  If  any  hopes  thy  bosom  share, 

Bui  those  which  love  has  planted  there, 
Or  any  care.s  but  hiif  thy  breast  enthral, 
Thou  never  yet  his  power  hast  known  ; 
Love  sits  on  a  deeipolic  throne 
And  reigus  a  tyrant,  if  be  reigns  at  all."' 
So   thus   we   shall  claim   it  proven   that  lovu 
cannot  exist  without  the  ogre  jealousy  sitting 
beside  the  throne  and  whispering  to  us  as  each 
courtier  bends  the  knee — "He  loves  thy  Queen ! 
0  Fool !"   That,  where  the  tender  passion  revels 
on,  in  one  luxurious  term  of  peace,  Cupid  has 
less  reason  to  be  proud  of  his   acolytes,  who 
holding  up  the  blazing  tapers  before  their  eyes 
are  blinded  by  their  glare,  and   consumed  to 
ashes  ere  they  feel  the  devouring  flame.     We 
therefore  place  our  humble  protest  against  such 
severe  condemnation  of  that  disease  (for  it  can 
be  no  less,  we  admit),  jealousy,  and  look  with 
suspicion  upon  that 

*'  Base  pack  of  yelping  honnds, 
Who  wish  their  betters  to  annoy," 
by  denouncing  a  weakness  born  of  our  strength 
of  Love,  which  latter  nurtures  our  understand- 
ing, reveals  our  teuderest  impulses,  develops 
our  highest  nature,  while  refining  our  hearts, 
cultivating  our  brains,  and  leading  us  by  a  sub- 
tle tuition  to  higher  and  purer  duties  of  life. 

And  yet  we  would  not  assert  there  are  not 
loves  as  deep  and  ardent  as  ever  poet  sung, 
whose  subjects  with  lofty  purpose,  pure  hearts, 
and  strong  wills,  banish  from  courtship  and 
lioneymoou  the  monster  with  the  emerald  eyes  ; 
yet  they  possess  minds  and  souls  complicate, 
godlike,  and  wonderful,  and  prove  exceptions 
to  the  throbbing  mass  who  pulsate  through  the 
world  swayed  by  its  passions,  and  tortured  by 
its  will.  We  have  in  this  paper  intended  to 
speak,  be  it  remembered,  of  a  jealousy  spring- 
ing from  a  genuine  passion,  which,  at  least, 
lacks  not  dignity  ;  not  a  spasm  merely,  but  the 
hope  of  a  life  ;  not  an  ofiFshoot  from  vanity,  a 
gaudy  flower  which  would  live  beneath  gaslight, 
l)Ht  a  shrinking,  soft-petalled  plant  blushing  and 
fragrant  and  fit  to  be  worn  over  the  heart. 
And  so  with  an  assuring  friendliness  would  we 
approach  a  jealous  man  or  woman,  touched 
with  a  suffering  which  must  not  reve.al  itself; 
made  sad  by  the  signs  of  a  sorrow  that  could 
not  be  expressed  ;  full  of  a  charity  .and  kind- 
ness which  demanded  not  constant  utterance 
or  actu.al  expression,  but  the  tender  help  of 
sympathy  for  a  natural  sadness  which  might 
penetrate  ourselves  the  instant  after.  And  as 
(we  think  Thacker.ay  happily  expresses  it  so), 
in  no  republic  or  monarchy,  we  are  exempt 
from  the  tax  of  befriending  poverty  and  weak- 
ness, of  respecting  age,  and  honoring  our  father 


and  mother,  so  let  us  sneer  less  at  Sophronia's 
lover,  and  when  Sir  Judkyns  presses  the  maid- 
en's hand  in  the  corner,  cease  laughing  at  the 
youth  who  looks  on  trembling  and  flushed,  and 
remember  to 

•'  Doal  with  men  in  misery 
Like  one  who  may  himself  be  miserable." 


A    MEMORY. 

BT    FASNIR    STEVENS    BKl'CE. 

When  love  was  new  and  truth  was  strong. 
And  life  still  in  its  fresh  spring-time, 

I  met  a  maid — scarce  more  than  child — 
OITspring  of  earth,  yet  half  divine. 

She  did  not  seem  as  others  seemed 
Who  crossed  my  pathway  every  hour; 

'Mong  envious  thorns  and  blighted  buds, 
S/k;  bloomed  a  perfect  fairy  flower. 

She  knew  no  home  of  stately  pride, 
She  was  not  born  of  wealth  or  fame ; 

Her  sire  was  but  a  humble  man. 
And  very  humble  was  his  name. 

Yet,  dwelling  in  a  simple  cot, 

A  lonely  cottage  by  the  sea — 
And  clad  in  garments  plain  and  poor, 

I  owned  her  fair  as  fair  could  be! 

For  hand  of  sculptor  never  gave 
X  lovelier  form  to  art's  embrace, 

JJor  heart  of  painter  e'er  conceived 
In  wildest  dreams  a  sweeter  face. 

And  airy  threads,  by  fairies  spun 
At  midnight  in  the  moonlight  rare, 

Were  Ciiarse  and  dim  if  once  comp.ared 
With  that  soft  mass  of  shining  hair. 

Those  red-rose  lips— that  holy  brow — 
Those  ever-changing  star-bright  eyes — 

Sure,  they  were  radiant  gloamings  sent 
A  brief,  glad  while  from  Paradise! 

For  she  was  not  as  mortals  are  ; 

>'o  human  heart  to  her  was  given  ; 
.\nd  needing  but  an  angel's  wings 

To  fit  her  for  her  native  heaven. 

She  could  not  feel  as  we  whose  souls 
Are  circled,  bound  by  things  of  earth  ; 

She  conld  not  find  in  love  like  ours 
A  single  charm,  a  ray  of  worth. 

And  so  I  hushed  my  impious  heart, 
.\nd  sadly  sighed  and  turned  away. 

To  know  no  peace,  or  hope,  or  joy, 
Until  shall  dawn  the  eternal  day  ! 

Long,  fickle  years  have  passed  since  then  ; 

My  life  is  in  its  summer  now. 
And  many  are  the  weary  lines 

Which  care  has  traced  across  my  brow. 

Yet  still  I  hold  one  treasure  fast, 
The  tress  of  hair  she  gave  to  me; 

.\nd  still  I  keep  one  memory  bright 
Of  the  fiiir  maiden  by  the  sea. 


AUNT  TRYPHENA  BORDERGRASS'S  MAY  PARTY. 


BY    CLAE  A    AUGUSTA. 


Wall,  winter 's  on  hand  for  sartin,  this  time  ! 
goodness  sake  !  how  the  snow  does  come  down  ! 
'Pears  as  if  somebody's  feather  beds  was  a 
emptyin'  their  contests  out  in  infusion.  I  like 
to  see  it  snow,  now,  that 's  a  fact ;  it  looks 
kinder  sociable  like,  and  makes  anybody  feel 
as  if  they  'd  be  contented  to  set  for  everlastingly 
jifore  a  birch  fire,  and  crack  walnuts.  Land  o' 
the  livin' !  sich  a  hand  as  yer  Uncle  Reuben 
was  for  walnuts  you  never  seed  iu  all  your 
horn  pilgrimage  I  He  'd  set  and  eat  and  eat, 
and  throw  shells  into  the  fire,  till  he  'd  put  it 
all  out ;  and  git  his  stummak  iu  sich  a  perdica- 
ment  that  his  vest  buttons  warn't  of  no  kind  of 
count  at  all  1  He  was  a  parfect  gluttonous  for 
walnuts  ! 

Yer  Uncle  was  a  good  man,  but  he  had  his 
failin's  ;  everybody  has  ;  and  one  of  his  was 
eatiu'  walnuts  to  completion  ;  and  another  was 
his  idees  about  wimmen's  rights.  He  was  pow- 
erfully perposed  to  wimmen's  gwine  anywhere, 
or  sayin'  anything,  more  'n  yes  and  no,  when 
they  was  spoke  to  ;  he  allers  said  that  a  wo- 
man's spear  was  rite  to  hum  in  the  buzzxim  of 
her  family  ;  takin'  keer  of  her  children  and 
fryin'  sarsingers  for  her  husband !  Reuben 
was  a  case  for  sarsingers. 

Another  thing  about  yer  Uncle  Reuben  com- 
plesed  me  perdidgously ;  he  warn't  willin'  for 
me  to  go  to  a  tea-drinkin',  or  quiltin',  or  frolic- 
in'  ;  said  that  we  wimmen  folks  was  apt  to 
gossip  and  tattle  when  we  got  together,  and  for 
his  part  he  warn't  a-gwine  to  lend  his  counte- 
nance to  it !  Nobody  asked  him  to,  that  1  know 
of — his  countenance  warn't  so  much  that  he 
needed  to  be  so  mighty  'fraid  of  it. 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  the  Watermelonville 
folks  took  it  into  their  heads  to  have  a  May 
party ;  go  out  into  the  bushes  airly  in  the 
mornin',  sarch  for  posies,  make  somebody  a 
queen  by  pixtting  rosies  on  her  head,  and  finish 
all  up  by  dancin'  round  a  pole,  and  playin' 
hunt-the-slipper. 

Deacon  Grant  he  asked  me  to  go,  and  1  kinder 
thought  it  over,  and  concluded  I  should  like  to. 
Folks,  you  know,  is  never  too  old  to  injoy  their- 
selves,  and  for  my  part,  I  don't  think  it 's  any 
hurt  to  laff.  Annermils  don't  laff,  and  anybody 
that  don't  laff,  and  don't  hold  to  laffin',  is  an 
annei'iTi'''  •  ^jedn't  feel  any  troubled  about 


their  soul,  'cause  they  can't  have  any !  Now, 
there  's  old  Aunt  Sally  Brewster — clever  woman, 
and  a  graml  hand  to  knit  striped  mittens — but 
her  face  is  part  a  mile  long  if  not  longer,  and 
its  's  enuff  to  give  anybody  a  pain  in  their  dys- 
pepsia to  look  at  her.  My  vittels  don't  disgust 
at  all  when  I  eat  where  she  is,  and  I  allers  feel 
as  if  I  'd  been  packed  up  tight  in  a  box,  and 
fed  through  a  knot-hole. 

Poor  Aunt  Sally  !  my  heart  aches  for  her ! 
she  leads  an  orful  onhappy  life,  and  her  hus- 
band, poor  critter,  is  nothing  but  a  skeleton 
with  a  jacket  and  trowsis  on  !  He  has  to  run 
into  the  house  and  shut  hisself  down  sullur 
when  the  wind  blows,  for  fear  it  '11  kerry  him 
clean  oflFto  nowhere  I  They  do  purtend  to  say 
that  Tom  Sykes  sent  his  dog  over  to  Aunt 
Sally's,  to  stay  while  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
their  darter's  a  visitin'  for  a  week,  and  when 
they  got  back,  the  dog  was  in  a  kinder  con- 
sumption. He  didn't  live  above  two  days,  and 
it 's  my  'pinion  that  he  died  of  the  solomcolics 
— ketched  'em  of  Aunt  Sally  1 

Wall,  I  kept  on  thinkin'  about  the  May  party, 
and  I  asked  yer  uncle  about  it.  He  was  readin' 
the  "  Peradventures  of  Sam  Patch,"  and  could 
not  hear  nothin'  at  all ;  so  I  let  him  alone  till 
he  got  sot  down  to  supper.  I  kuowed  I  'd  got 
him  safe  then,  for  he  wouldn't  leave  his  vittels 
for  all  the  scoldin'  forty  wimmen  could  do. 

"  Reuben,"  sez  I,  "  I  'm  a-gwine  to  the  May 
party,  next  Tuesday." 

"  Are  ye  ?"  sez  he  ;  "  I  want  to  know." 

"  Yes,  I  kalkulate  to,"  sez  I,  "  and  I  should 
like  it  if  you  'd  jest  spur  up  and  go  with  me  1 
What 's  the  use  of  stayin'  rite  in  the  chimbly 
comer  for,  allers  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want  to  go  for,  'Phena  ?"  sez 
he  ;  "  seems  to  me  an  old  woman  like  you  had 
better  let  young  folks  and  their  capers  alone." 

"  I  ain't  an  old  woman,"  sez  I,  for  my  sperit 
was  up  ;  "  I  ain't  but  two  year  older  than  you 
are,  Rube  Bordergrass  ;  and  you  warn't  too  old 
last  winter  to  kiss  Bets  Larratee  at  Uncle  .Josh's 
Thanksgiving  time.  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself." 

"  I  heg  yer  pardon,  'Phena ;  I  didn't  mean 
nothin'— you  ain't  no  age  at  all  !  Not  a  day 
old,  as  I  'm  a  sinner !" 

Reuben's  doxology  kinder  pacified  me,  and 
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I  Ioi)k<-d  across  the  table  into  the  lookin'-glass, 
and  fnlt  rather  tickled  at  the  putty  face  I  seed 
retlexioned  there.  When  I  was  eijjhteeu  years 
old,  the  fellers  all  said  that  there  warn't  a 
hansoiner  gal  in  the  town  than  'I'liena  Grimes. 
Quite  tlatteratin',  warn't  it?  Wall,  I  smoothed 
out  my  cap  strings,  and  sez  I : — 

"  Wall,  Reuben,  I  'm  glad  you  've  come  to 
your  senses.  Seein'  as  how  you  have,  I  '11 
jest  e.\-plotorate  the  diagram  of  this  party  to 
^your  ouderstandiu'.  Furst,  we  're  all  to  git  up 
at  four  o'clock  iu  the  mornin',  and  gw'out  into 
Gen.  Gordon's  woods  and  git  all  the  flowers  and 
evergreens  we  can  find ;  Second,  we  're  to  meet 
in  Mr.  Hall's  store,  and  make  all  the  leaves  and 
things  i  11  to  bokay  s  and  crowners ;  Third,  we  're  to 
goto  the  Common,  esquartedbyabandof  music, 
and  choose  the  puttiest  gall  in  the  hull  heap 
for  a  May  Queen.  Afterwards,  they  '11  dance, 
and  play,  and  have  a  good  time  eatiu'  and 
drinkin'  lemonade.  They've  got  a  pole  histed 
rite  on  the  middle  of  the  green,  and  they'll  all 
dance  round  that." 

"  Dance  round  a  fiddlestick  !"  sez  yer  uncle, 
cross  as  could  be.  "  Don"t  make  a  fool  of  yer- 
self,  'I'hena ;  Natur'  did  the  job  up  fur  ye 
putty  thoroughly,  I  should  think  !  Git  up  at 
four  o'clock,  indeed  I  You  '11  wet  your  feet  wet 
as  water,  and  have  the  tizzich  wuss  than  ever." 
And  with  that  Reuben  whisked  out  a  big  slice 
of  pork,  and  snapped  it  down  as  if  it  had  been 
a  muskeeter. 

"Land  sake,  Reuben  !"  sez  I,  "I  shall  wear 
my  Ingy  scrubbers,  and  hold  up  my  gownd  !" 

"  Humph  !"  sez  Reuben,  shortly  ;  and,  grab- 
bing a  little  mountain  of  gingerbread,  he  made 
tracks  for  the  bam.  But  I  warn't  discurraged; 
only  more  detarmined  than  ever.  You  jest  try 
to  drive  me,  and  you  '11  be  likely  to  find  out 
that  you  '11  have  to  work  for  it ! 

I  said  nothin'  more  to  Reuben  about  the 
party,  but  I  asked  Napoleon  Alexander  his 
opinion,  and  he  sed  I  'd  better  git  myself  fixed, 
and  go  with  him  and  Julietta.  So  when  the 
mornin'  come — May  mornin' — I  was  out  of  bed 
afore  the  crowers  had  begun  their  crowing ; 
and,  arter  wakin'  up  Napoleon  and  Julietta,  I 
pot  breakfast  all  on  the  table  for  R^^uben,  and 
tlien  we  sot  forth  for  Gordon's  woods.  There 
was  a  sight  of  other  folks  a-stirrin',  though  it 
was  nigh  'bout  as  dark  as  Egypt ;  and  I  wanted 
Napob'on  to  go  lionie  and  git  the  lantern,  but 
he  said  it  would  be  lighter  when  the  sun  riz. 

Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  theirselves  won- 
derfully, laffin',  shoutin',  and  performin'.  Na- 
poleon he  got  Mary  Ann  Ward  by  the  arm, 
and  they  scampered  round  like  two  wild  crit- 


ters, peepin'  in  under  every  bush,  into  all  the 
frog-puddles,  and  twisting  up  every  bit  of  moss 
to  see  if  there  warn't  a  frog  somewhere.  For 
my  part,  it  was  so  dark  I  couldn't  see  to  find 
anything,  and  I  'd  forgot  to  bring  my  specs, 
which  made  it  wuss.  Howsomever,  I  didn't 
want  to  be  behindhand,  and  I  picked  a  handful 
of  spruce  boughs,  a  sprig  of  hemlock,  and  a 
bunch  of  witch-hazel  burs  ;  that  was  something 
towards  it. 

Bym-by  I  stepped  on  somethin'  tliat  moved, 
and  I  'm  ter'ble  'fraid  of  snakes^the  picter  of 
one  will  make  me  shiver  any  time. 

"  Marciful  gracious  !"  I  screamed,  at  the  top 
of  my  voice.  "Snakes!  snakes!  A  snake  has 
got  me  by  the  gownd  I     Massy  !" 

Everybody  within  earshot  took  to  their  heels 
and  run,  and  I  run,  too,  as  fast  as  the  fastest, 
the  critter  hangin'  to  my  gownd,  and  lashin' 
me  with  his  tail  every  other  step !  I  was  al- 
most throwed  into  the  hydrostatics  !  I  exerted 
myself  to  the  last  grain  of  strength,  and  went 
rite  over  Gen.  Gordon  and  Polly  Place,  where 
they  was  squat  down  on  the  ground,  tryin'  to 
tell  whether  they  'd  found  a  toad-stool  or  a  blue 
violet.  The  Gen'ral  is  an  orful  skeery  man, 
and  they  say  he  wasn't  good  to  his  wife,  and 
sense  her  disease  he  's  been  afeared  to  go  out 
of  the  house  arter  sunset,  for  fear  of  seein'  her 
apparition!  Sense  he's  been  stickin'  up  to 
Polly  Place,  he  's  been  ten  times  shyer  'n  ever, 
and  when  I  sailed  over  him,  he  thought  his 
wife  had  got  him  for  sartin,  and  he  jumped  up 
with  an  orful  cry,  and  streaked  it  for  home. 
He'd  a'got  there  in  a  little  while  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  a  swamp  between  him  and  there,  and 
in  his  condition  of  mind  he  didn't  think  of 
swamps  ;  so  on  he  went,  and  landed  rite  into 
that  mudhole,  and  stuck  fast !  Poll  Place  she 
screamed  murder,  and  Deacon  Gr.ant — the  Dea- 
con is  brave  as  a  lion — heerd  the  noise,  and 
cum  rite  to  us. 

"Land  soul!"  sez  he,  "what's  all  this  clatter 
about?" 

"A  snake,  Deacon,"  sez  I,  "is  holdin'  onto 
my  gownd  skirt,  and  the  Gen'ral  is  stuck  in 
the  bog  !" 

"  Land  soul  !"  sez  he,  "yon  don't  say  !" 

And  with  that  he  ketched  the  snake  rite  by 
the  head,  and  held  it  up  afore  my  eyes.  Gra- 
cious !  come  to  find  out,  it  wasn't  a  snake,  but 
a  long,  big  black  root  that  had  got  hitched  into 
my  gownd  ! 

Didn't  I  feel  a  leetle  '.shamed  when  I  seed 
it?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  did,  but  I  latFed 
and  let  it  go.  'Twa'n't  no  lafBn'  matter  for 
Gen'ral  Gordon,  though  !     When  they  got  him 
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out  of  the  swamp,  he  was  a  sight  to  be  seed. 
Mud  all  over — plastered  from  top  to  toe,  and 
the  little  green  frogs  stickin'  on  to  at  every 
pint.  Napoleon  said  he  'd  got  his  uniform  on. 
He  was  considerable  mortified,  and  considerable 
mad ;  and  I  overheerd  him  sayin'  somethin' 
about  its  bein'  better  for  old  women  to  stay  to 
hum. 

"That's  a  fact,  Gen'ral!"  sez  I.  "Why 
didn't ^oi(  stay?" 

The  Gen'ral  he  never  took  any  notice  of  what 
I  sed,  but  made  the  best  of  his  w.ay  home,  and 
in  a  half  an  hour  he  cum  back  agin,  all  drest  up 
iu  another  suit.  We  went  to  Hall's  store,  and 
sot  on  the  barrels  and  boxes,  and  made  bokays 
and  crowners,  and  talked  and  injoyed  our- 
selves. Napoleon  and  Mary  Ann  were  dreadful 
peart  together,  and  I  heerd  him  tell  her  that 
there  war'n't  a  May  flower  in  all  creation  that 
would  compare  with  her ! 

Arter  we  'd  got  the  things  all  fixfid,  we  started 
to  march  to  the  common — the  band  of  music- 
fellers  playin',  and  the  flags  a-blowin'  iu  the 
wind.  Mr.  Hall  walked  with  me  a  piece  of  the 
way ;  but  he  had  to  see  to  somethin',  he  said, 
and  he  brought  up  his  nephew,  from  New  York, 
and  produced  him  to  me.  Mr.  Fitzy  Greene 
his  name  was. 

"  Wall,  Mrs.  Bordergrass,  so  it  seems  that 
we  are  at  last  on  root  for  the  common,"  sez  lie. 

"  On  a  root  ?"  sez  I.  "  Bless  your  soul,  Mr. 
Fitzy  Greene,  no  we  ain't ;  we  're  on  the  road  !" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  marm,"  sez  he;  "I 
was  mistaken  !" 

"  Wall,  no  wonder,"  sez  I ;  "it's  dark  euuff 
to  mistaken  anybody  ;  and  mebby  you  're  nigh 
sighted  ?  some  folks  is  !  Now  Julietta  J.aue 
can't  see  an  inch  afore  her  nose,  but  she  won't 
own  it,  because,  ye  see,  she  wants  everybody  to 
think  she  's  parfect  !" 

"  Indeed  ;  I  regret  the  accident  very  much. 
It  must  be  very  sad  !"  sez  he. 

"Land  sake!  what  accident's  happened  now, 
I  wonder  ?     Another  steamboat  bust  ?"  sez  I. 

"  0  no,"  sez  he  ;  "don't  be  alarmed  ;  I  was 
only  sympathizin'  with  Julietta  Jane." 

"I'm  obleeged  to  ye,  I'm  shore,"  sez  I; 
"and  as  to  bein'  alarmed,  why,  I  never  borrer 
the  least  mite  of  trouble  I  Now,  the  otlier  day, 
when  I  lent  my  flat-irons  to  yer  Aunt  Hall,  I 
knowed  they  'd  he  ruinated,  but  I  didn't  mourn 
about  it.  '  They  're  in  the  hands  of  Providence,' 
sez  I ;  and  shure  enuff  they  was  ;  for  yester- 
day she  brunged  'em  home  witli  both  handles 
missiu'." 

By  this  time  we  'd  got  to  the  common  ;  and 
there  was  seats  all  built  up  behind  the  great 


pole,  and  a  table  sot  out  the  grandest  that  ever 
was  !  It  actilly  made  my  mouth  water  to  see 
it.  The  M.ay-pole  was  as  high  as  a  liberty- 
pole  ;  sot  rite  up  iu  the  middle  of  the  lot,  and 
hung  over  with  wreaths  of  spruce,  and  ever- 
green, and  red  ribbins  I  It  looked  miglity  nice, 
I  can  tell  you ;  and  made  anybody,  witli  the 
blood  of  the  patriarchs  in  their  bosoms,  think 
of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls ;  when 
Columbus  went  a-sailin'  clean  on  to  America, 
when  he  didn't  know  there  was  sich  a  place 
anywhere.  Land  sake  !  what  would  have  be- 
come of  Watermelonville  if  he  hadn't  diskivered 
America  ? 

Wall,  to  cura  back  to  the  pint,  there  was  quite 
a  hullabaloo  about  choosing  a  gal  for  the  Queen 
o'  May.  Every  one  wanted  his  own  way  ;  and 
every  gal  wanted  to  be  queen ;  and  they  got 
into  quite  an  annermated  disgression  about  it. 
Everybody  was  a-talkin'  to  once,  and  they  made 
more  noise  than  the  tower  of  Babel. 

"Let  Mr.  Fitzy  Greene  choose  the  queen  I" 
sez  a  voice  louder  'n  the  rest. 

"  Yes,  yes  I  let  Mr.  Fitzy  Greene  select !"  sez 
a  dozen  voices  all  together.  And  Mr.  Fitzy 
Greene  stepped  out,  and  begun  to  look  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  gals,  and  feel  of  his  whiskers 
to  an  orful  rate. 

"  Don't !"  sez  I.  "  You  '11  get  'em  all  out ; 
and  there  's  no  great  quantity  of  'em  now  !" 

He  looked  round  at  everybody,  but  1  guess 
he  didn't  know  I  spoke,  for  he  didn't  say  no- 
thin',  but  kept  on  starin'  at  the  femiuines. 

"  Ahem  !  hem  !"  sez  he,  clearin'  his  throat ; 
"wall,  railly,  there's  so  many  angelic  sylla- 
bubs here,  that  I  can't  fix  my  eyes  on  one  more 
luminary  than  another  !" 

"Land  s.ake,  Mr.  Fitzy  Greene!"  sez  I, 
"  choose  the  one  you  love  the  best !" 

"  There  is  little  difiiculty  in  doing  that  I"  sez 
he,  making  a  flourish  at  me.  "  Mrs.  Border- 
grass,  I  select  you  !" 

"  Gracious  goodness  I"  sez  I ;  "you  mustn't 
love  me  !  I  'm  a  married  woman  with  two 
children  !  Reuben  would  knock  the  breath  out 
of  your  body  if  he  knowed  it !" 

I  was  actilly  skairt;  but  the  folks  only 
lafied,  and  said  Reuben  needn't  know  it.  But 
my  conscience  woiildn't  be  easy  on  it ;  ye  see, 
I  didn't  like  the  idee  of  bein'  desateful  to  my 
husband.  It  ain't  a  good  plan.  Mr.  Fitzy 
Greene  and  some  of  the  others  took  a  big  wreath 
of  posies,  and  hemlock,  and  sich,  and  put  it 
rite  onto  my  head— near  aliout  ruinated  my 
new  cap  !  and  then  they  put  bokays  into  my 
apron  strings,  and  bokays  into  my  hair,  and  all 
over  me,  till  I  felt  like  jest  uothin'  at  all,  and 
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dulu't  know  whetlier  I  was  myself  or  somebody 
else. 

They  sot  ine  up  on  a  pile  of  pine  lioughs — 
they  called  it  a  throne — but  it  war'n't  a.  mite 
easy  settin'  there,  and  the  pitch  stuck  my 
gownd  fast ;  and  then  they  all  popped  down  on 
their  knees,  and  called  me  "Yer  majesty, "  and 
' '  Yer  highness, "  till  I  thought  they  'd  all  turned 
into  craitytics.  Just  as  the  most  of  'em  was  a- 
gettin'  up,  Reuben  Bordergrass  rushed  onto  the 
common,  pautiu'  and  puffin'  like  all  possest ! 
My  heart  stood  stock  still,  for  I  was  skairt  nigh 
about  out  of  my  senses^Reubeu  has  got  au 
■  orful  temper  when  it  is  up  ! 

"Gracious!"  sez  I,  "I  guess  I've  ketched 
it,  now !" 

"Pheua,"  sez  Reuben,  rushin'  rite  through 
the  company,  and  grabbiu'  me  by  the  arm — 
"Pheua,  what  are  they  a-doin'  to  ye  ?" 

"Nothiu',"  sez  I,  "  only  crowniu'  of  me!" 

"It's  no  sich  thing  I"  sez  he;  "they're  a 
gwiue  to  burn  ye  at  the  stake,  jest  as  they  did 
John  Rogers  ;  and  I  '11  murder  every  one  of  'em 
if  they  don't  stop  it !  Phena,"  sez  he,  "you're 
my  fust  and  last  beloved,  and  I  '11  cut  the 
dickens  but  I  '11  save  you  !  Liberty  or  deatli !" 
sez  he,  in  an  airthquake  voice. 

"Massy  on  us,"  sez  I,  "the  man's  ce- 
mented !" 

Reuben  he  held  on  to  my  arm  like  the  tooth- 
ache, and  dragged  me  rite  oil'  of  the  heap  of 
brush,  and  after  him  at  a  smashiu'  rate.     He 


kicked  right  and  left,  at  every  body  that  stood 
in  his  way,  and  with  his  hair  a-flyiu',  and  his 
mouth  wide  open,  ho  went  on.  Mr.  Fitzy 
Greene  tried  to  pei^pose  between  us,  but  it 
war'n't  no  use  ;  Reuben  trod  down  everything, 
and  my  crowners  and  flummadiddles  Hew  iu 
every  direction.  I  was  jest  as  mortified  as 
anybody  could  be,  but  Reuben  said  that  was 
percisely  the  way  they  did  in  books — the  heroes 
allers  reskewed  the  heroesses,  and  at  the  cost 
of  his  life  he  was  bound  to  do  jest  as  they 
did! 

I  gin  yer  Uncle  Reuben  a  real  lectur'  when 
we  got  home,  and  exploterated  things  to  him, 
and  I  think  he  was  a  leetle  mite  ashamed  of 
his  actions. 

"Wall,  Phena,"  sez  he,  "I  thought  they 
war'n't  doiu'  of  ye  any  good,  and  to  tell  the 
truth  I  hain't  liked  the  idee  of  Deacon  Grant's 
toteing  over  here  to  ask  you  to  go  !  Y'ou  know, 
Phena,  that  the  deacon  is  as  perlite  as  an  organ 
grinder  to  the  wimmen  1" 

Only  think  of  Reuben's  being  jellus  !  Good- 
ness knows  I  never  had  a  thought  of  anybody 
but  Reuben  when  he  was  a-livin',  but  I  don't 
know  as  it 's  any  hurt  to  be  sociable  with  on- 
married  men,  now  poor  Reuben 's  dead  and 
gone  !  I  never  shall  marry  agin — of  course 
not — I  couldn't  think  of  dedicatin'  Reuben's 
blessed  memory  so  much,  but  I  do  think  a 
siglit  of  Deacon  Grant's  poor,  motherless,  orfan 
children ! 
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We  are  wont  to  look  upon  a  great  city  with 
astonishment  and  admiration  ;  it  seems  to  us  a 
vast  museum  of  art,  an  aggregation  of  the 
wonders  of  civilization.  And  yet  we  cannot 
walk  the  length  of  a  single  street  without  be- 
holding many  things  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
age  of  barbarism  ;  indeed,  I  take  tlie  responsi- 
bility of  asserting  that  this  very  age  is  itself 
the  age  of  barberism ;  for,  look  you,  now,  the 
shop  upon  the  corn«r  here  is  a  barber's  shop, 
and  the  window  is  full  of  barberous-looking 
objects.  Here  is  a  row  of  wig-blocks  ;  some 
of  them  are  provided  with  faces,  features,  and 
complexions  such  as  we  are  iu  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing, while  others  seem  to  be  in  a  transition 
state,  not  yet  having  fully  assumed  the  likeness 
of  our  humanity.  Complexions  have  they,  but 
no  features,  save  that  in  the  middle  of  where 


the  face  irill  he  when  the  thing  emerges  from  its 
present  tadpole  state  is  a  slight  piomiueuce  to 
mark  the  location  of  the  nose.  I  suppose  that  in 
process  of  time  the  other  features  will  take 
sight  by  this  prominence,  and  gradually  mar- 
shall  themselves  into  proper  shape  and  position 
around  it.  But,  wliatever  be  the  present  pri- 
vations of  these  singular-looking  objects,  they 
are  spared  one  great  trial — the  inconvenience 
and  mortification  attendant  upon  premature 
baldness.  "On  the  top  of  the  head,"  wliere  the 
hair  "  ought  to  grow,"  it  does  grow,  glossy  and 
abundant.  So  we  may  rest  assured  that  these 
piles  of  ringlets  lying  about  here  were  not  cut 
from  their  temples.  Here  is  a  pair  of  moustaches 
— I  wonder  whose  lip  has  been  robbed  of  this 
pretty  ornament  f  Perhaps  it  w.as  a  Tartar's, 
perhaps  the  very  one  that  Witch  No.  3  in  Mac- 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


beth  would  have  chosen  as  an  ingredient  in  a 
certain  famous  mess  of  broth,  in  the  concoction 
of  which  she  officiated  as  head  cook,  I  need 
not  liere  give  her  receipt  for  tliat  same  pottage  ; 
it  is  known  the  world  over.  There  is  lying 
hair  in  all  kinds  of  shapes,  braids,  bands,  curls ; 
and  suspended  from  a  string  across  the  window 
is  a  mass  iu  no  shape  at  all — long,  loose,  un- 
trimmed  ;  does  not  the  sight  of  this  remind  us 
of  the  feai'ful-looking  objeuts  sometimes  seen 
in  the  cabin  of  the  savage  Indian  warrior?  I 
have  a  horrible  fear  that  even  here  some  unfor- 
tunate female  has  been  scalped  ;  and  behind 
that  half  nndrawn  curtain  I  see  the  wretch  who 
I  am  confident  has  done  the  awful  deed.  Even 
now  he  has  in  his  hand  a  sharp,  glittering  razor, 
while  in  the  seat  before  him  sits  a  helpless- 
looking  gentleman,  waiting,  for  aught  I  know, 
to  have  his  throat  cut. 

One  of  tliese  wig-blocks  bears  the  face  and 
features  of  a  young  lady.  Her  eyes  are  blue, 
her  cheeks  are  rosy,  and  she  is,  withal,  so 
pretty  that  we  are  almost  willing  to  believe  her 
to  be  a  realiti/.  Our  imagination  is  pained  at 
the  thought  of  applying  to  her  the  remarkable 
lines  of  one  of  our  earliest  New  England  versi- 
fiers of  the  Psalms  of  David.  Speaking  of  the 
idols  of  the  heathen,  he  says  :— 

"  Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not ; 
Ears  have  they,  but  hear  no  ^ot" 

To  this  pretty  young  lady,  if  she  only  had  a 
body,  we  would  willingly  accord  an  entity,  a 
personality.  Why  is  she  thus  bereft  of  her 
body,  and  who  has  done  it  ?  That  wretch  with 
the  razor  in  his  hand  ?  And  did  he  sell  it  to 
the  doctor  for  dissection  ?  Ah,  no  !  for  I  see 
that  the  cloak  manufacturer  opposite  has  got  it. 
You  can  see  it  now,  standing  in  his  store,  dressed 
in  pink  cambric  skirts,  and  wearing  on  the 
shoulders  a  splendid  cloth  cape.  But  do  not 
suppose  that  the  privilege  of  wearing  handsome 
clothing,  and  being  exhibited  by  half  a  dozen 
white-handed  clerks,  and  admired  by  that  group 
of  ladies  is  enough  to  compensate  the  young 
woman  for  this  unnatural  divorce  of  her  head 
from  her  body.  What  seems  very  remarkable 
is  this,  that  those  ladies,  though  they  continue 
to  look  so  critically  at  the  haiui  of  her  cloak, 
and  mark  so  carefully  every  fold  and  button, 
do  not  seem  to  notice  that  she  has  lost  her 
head.  The  fact  is,  they  are  so  accustomed  to 
such  sights,  they  so  constantly  frequent  these 
"  habit.ations  of  cruelty"  that  their  hearts  are 
as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  "nether  millstone." 

Next  door  is  the  office  of  a  dentist.  He  is  a 
wonderful  man  in  his  way.  Have  your  grinders 
ceased  because  they  are  few  ?  he  will  supply 


all  vacancies.  Are  they  only  decayed  and  full 
of  holes  ?  he  will  prosecute  therein  a  series  of 
mining  operations,  and  then  fill  in  with  the 
precious  metal  till  you  are  worth  more  than 
you  ever  were  before.  But  you  see  what  he 
has  for  a  sign  of  his  calling— a  whole  set  of 
teeth,  upper  and  under  jaw.  I  wonder  how  he 
came  by  thera.  Is  he  so  wicked  as  sometimes  to 
take  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  a  patient, 
and  rob  him  of  these,  his  only  natural  wea- 
pons of  offence  and  defence  ?  He  certainly 
might  do  so,  if  he  pleased  ,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  place  ourselves  in  any  situation  whatever 
where  we  are  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  an- 
other as  when  we  are  under  the  hands  of  a 
dentist.  In  the  beginning  he  cuts  off  all  chance 
for  remonstrance  on  our  part  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  our  mouth,  the  organ  by  which  we 
usually  make  known  our  miseries.  We  are  not 
allowed  even  to  "  ijrin  and  bear  it, "  for  he  holds 
fast  to  o\ir  jaw.  We  must  bear  it  as  we  can, 
and  not  increase  the  tension  of  a  muscle.  We 
are  as  helpless  and  incapable  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  our  free  moral  agency  is 
gone,  our  personal  dignity  of  no  account  what- 
ever. If  we  retain  any  degree  of  consciousness, 
it  only  helps  us  to  recognize  the  pleasant  fact 
that  we  are  gagged,  bound  and  delivered  over 
to  our  tormentor.  That  terrible  dentist's  chair  I 
If  it  have  nerves,  as  I  mistrust  it  has,  and  be- 
comes thereby  a  sympathetic  partaker  of  all  the 
tortures  inflicted  and  endured  within  its  capa- 
cious depths,  how  fearful  must  be  the  sum  total 
of  its  experience  ! 

Presently  we  come  to  the  office  of  the  corn 
doctor.  His  sign  has  for  a  device  a  bare  hu- 
man foot,  cut  off  at  the  ankle.  So  that 's  the 
way  he  "removes  corns  without  pain;"  cuts 
oif  the  foot  first.  He  may,  without  much  risk, 
warrant  that  the  "  corns  will  not  reappear." 
But  I  am  resolved,  if  my  foot  shall  offend  me, 
to  bear  the  offence  as  meekly  as  I  can  rather 
than  try  his  desperate  remedy. 

Leaning  against  one  of  the  glasses  of  colored 
liquid  iu  the  apothecary's  window  is  a  placard 
which  reads  thus — "Rat  Exterminator  sold 
here."  It  is  my  opinion  that  whoever  under- 
takes to  exterminate  the  family  of  rats  fails  to 
comprehend  fully  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking. We  must  not  suppose,  because  we 
came  here  poor  pilgrims,  and  "  drave  out  the 
Canaanites  before  us,"  that  we  can  drive  out 
everything  that  is  likely  to  interfere  with  our 
calculations.  Supposing  we  have  the  power, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
terminate a  family  which  is  perhaps  as  re- 
spectably ancient  as  our  own.     Kats  have,  no 
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doubt  existed  in  this  world  ever  since  it  was 
made;  there  is  certainly  presumptive  evidence  to 
show  tiiat  Noah  provided  against  the  extinction 
of  the  race  at  the  Deluge  by  furnishing  lodging 
room  and  refreshments  to  one  pair  in  the  Ark. 
If  he  failed  to  do  this,  they  were  certainly 
shrewd  euougli  to  get  on  board  unbeknown  to 
him,  and,  once  on  board,  their  natur.illy  strong 
foraging  propensities  would  insure  them  a 
subsisti'uce.  Rats  are  not  afraid  to  venture  on 
board  of  any  craft  that  Boats.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they,  with  the  other  gentry,  "went  over 
with  William  ihe  Conqueror,"  nor  that  they 
were  in  tlie  .M:iytlower,  and  came  ashore  here 
with  the  I'il.'rim  Fathers.  Probably  they  fondly 
hope  to  remain  here  as  long  as  the  descendants 
of  the  I'ilgrims  shall  last.  Yet  this  apothecary 
coolly  talks  of  exterminating  them. 

Now  we  have  reached  that  part  of  the  street 
which  runs  out  into  the  suburbs,  and  private 
residences  begin  to  appear.  Here  is  one  built 
in  picturesque  style.  With  its  ample  grounds 
filled  with  shrubbery,  it  would  look  very  invit- 
ing, but,  alas  !  on  either  side  of  the  gateway  is 
a  heavy  stone  pillar,  and  on  the  top  of  each 
]>iUar  is  stationed  a  bronze  lion,  in  the  attitude 
of  repose,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  they  are  wide 
awake  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  These  two 
fierce  animals  are  probably  expected  to  keep 
guard  over  the  premises  ;  if  we  should  venture 
too  near,  I  suppose  they  would  roar  at  us  ;  if 
we  should  attempt  to  pass  through  the  gate, 
they  would  probably  pounce  down  upon  us. 
But,  important  as  their  mission  undoubtedly 
is,  their  life  must  be,  on  the  whole,  rather  dull ; 
much  of  the  time,  certainly,  they  can  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  practice  fierce  looks 
and  sharpen  their  claws,  in  anticipation  of  an 
adversary.  I  wonder  if  the  lady  of  this  castle- 
like mansion  h.as  any  more  variety  to  her  life. 
I  wonder  if,  like  the  old-time  models,  she  occu- 
pies herself  exclusively  in  manufacturing  tapes- 
try and  watching  impatiently  for  her  lord's 
return.  By  and  by  I  suppose  she  will  see  him, 
all  clad  in  steel,  riding  through  this  g.ateway  at 
the  head  of  his  retainers.  But  lo !  even  now 
he  comes — that  is,  his  thin,  dyspeptic  body 
comes,  and  so  much  of  his  soul  as  he  has  not 
left  locked  up  with  his  ledgers.  At  his  ap- 
proach vanishes  entirely  this  vision  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  An  instant  since,  I  ihouijht  I  saw 
griffins  and  dragons  peeping  forth  from  this 
wall,  and  inviting  us  to  accompany  tliem  on  an 
excursion  to  an  age  yet  more  remote,  but  at 
the  sight  of  modern  broadcloth  they  fled. 

VOL.   LXIV. — 5 
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Thky  fed  mo  with  fire  and  lieap'd  mo  with  coal. 

Till  I  fe'luWi'd  witti  tlie  pride  of  my  liewly-iiiado  sonl ; 

TheQ  Ihpy  ^.-ave  me  a  driuk  from  the  cool-UowiD),'  stream. 

But  my  heart's  inward  fire  soon  turned  it  to  steam  ; 

It  queuch'd  not  my  thiist,  and  soon  heated  me  more, 

I  bei,'an  now  to  pant  and  Willi  madness  to  roar. 

Theu  they  roused  up  the  fire  within  me  ajjain, 

Till  I  hiss'd  aud  began  from  my  holdings  to  strain—' 

For  I  long'd  to  be  bouudinir  away  o'er  the  eaith. 

And  to  prove  to  weak  mortals  my  glorious  birth. 

Oh,  then,  when  I  thought  to  be  free  and  go  forth — 
To  rush  unrestrain'd  to  the  south,  to  the  north — 
They  hound  to  my  back  large  masses  of  men, 
Th-it  1  was  to  carry  throutrh  valley  aud  glen  ; 
So  I  gave  a  wild  scream  as  they  loosened  my  chain, 
And  the  city  re-echoed  my  shrill  note  of  pain. 

I  was  free— yet  a  slave— as  1  hurried  along, 
Still  dragging  behind  me  that  pale  human  throng; 
I  knew  that  they  fear'd  me,  and  laugh'd  out  aloud 
As  I  thought  of  that  trembling,  fear-shaken  crowd. 
We  soon  left  the  town,  black  and  hmokiiig  behind  ; 
And  1  bore  them  along  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind 
That  went  howling  aud  roaring  among  tlie  tall  trees, 
But  further  on  fell  to  a  calm,  sigliing  breeze. 
For  thro'  valleys  with  meadow  and  smiling  fields  deck 'd, 
I  now  hurried  onward,  free,  mad,  aud  uucheck'd; 
Then  a  high  mountain  suddenly  rose  on  the  view^ 
I  doubted  I  could  not  go  over  or  through  ; 
And  to  seek  a  way  round  it  I  felt  was  too  late — 
I  was  bound  to  oTie  road  and  that  fearfully  straight ; 
I  deem'd  that  I  now  should  be  dash'd  in  the  air, 
And  gave  what  I  thought  my  last  shriek  of  despair; 
In  a  moment  a  cavern,  wide,  awful,  and  black, 
I  was  forced  to  plunge  into — I  could  not  turu  back. 

Still  forward  I  sped  through  that  dim  dreary  place, 
As  though  with  myself  I  were  running  a  race; 
For  nothiug  opposed  me,  none  crossed  my  long  path — 
All  seem'd  to  have  fled  far  away  from  my  wrath. 
Soon  a  shriek,  like  my  own,  wuke  the  cavern's  repose, 
And  a  deep  rumbling  noise  in  the  distance  arose ; 
Then  I  saw  coming  onward  a  dull,  glowing  light. 
That  luridly  lit  up  the  hideous  night ; 
I  saw  I  'd  a  brother — we  laughed  as  we  pass'd. 
For  our  greeting  was  quick  as  the  rush  of  the  blast. 

My  strength  and  my  power  so  proudly  I  knew, 
That  I  strove  to  be  rid  of  the  load  which  I  drew ; 
And  when  the  broad  daylight  streain'd  on  me  again. 
The  rate  of  my  fleetness  no  hand  could  restrain. 
I  hnrl'd  myself  headlong,  with  savage  delight, 
From  the  edge  of  a  dizzy,  precipitous  height — 
Then  I  lay  like  a  wreck — bruised,  mangled,  and  torn, 
'Mid  the  groaning  and  screams  of  those  beings  forlorn 
That  I  dragged  over  with  me— my  masters  before, 
Now  my  victims,  but  soon  to  be  masters  once  more  ; 
For  my  power  had  fled  with  this  effort  of  hate. 
And  I  passively  yielded  at  last  to  my  fate. 


Ancient  bdt  Good At  thy  first  entrance 

upon  thy  estate  keep  a  low  sail,  that  thou  may- 
est  rise  with  honor ;  thou  canst  not  decline 
without  shame ;  he  that  begins  where  his  father 
ends  will  end  where  his  father  began. 


INCOMPATIBILITY   OF   TEMPER. 

A  STOET  FOR  YOUNG  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

BY    ALICE    B.     HAVEN. 


CHAPTER    I. 

"Iif  two  raontlis — miud,  now;  I  shall  not 
wait  a  day  longer." 

"Oil,  I  cannot" — slie  coold  not  say  "be 
manied"  yet ;  she  blushed  with  the  bare 
fliought — "leave  aunty,  you  know,  so  soon." 

"And  how  long  would  you  like  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  me,  little  girl,  if  you  had  your  own 
way?" 

Tliat  was  putting  the  question  in  another 
form  ;  she  did  not  want  to  be  separated  a  day, 
for  that  matter.  Two  months  even  seemed  a 
terrible  dreariness,  but  sixmonths' engagements 
were  thought  about  right  in  Rockville,  where 
Maria  Pierson  had  spent  most  of  her  days ; 
quite  as  little  time  as  would  suffice  for  the 
mountains  of  plain  sewing  that  always  precede 
a  wedding.  And  then  it  was  all  so  sudden ; 
she  hail  only  known  Morgan  Ash  six  weeks, 
and  they  had  been  two  days  engaged ;  he 
was  talking  about  being  married  already.  It 
was  very  delightful  to  be  singled  out,  and 
waited  upon,  and  cared  for  by  the  finest-looking 
man  in  the  neighboihood ;  and,  after  slie  had 
begun  to  look  for  him,  and  be  disappointed  if 
lie  did  not  come,  or  feel  a  horribly  gnawing  pain 
if  he  sat  or  walked  with  any  one  else,  and  to 
watch  his  face  when  he  could  not  see  it,  and  to 
think  his  voice  the  deepest,  richest  voice  she 
bad  ever  listened  to,  it  was  more  than  delight- 
ful, unspeakable  happiness  to  be  told  by  him 
that  he  had  loved  her  froin  the  first  moment 
they  had  met  on  that  memorable  picnic,  and 
be  implored  to  love  him  in  return.  It  was 
entreaty  wasted  on  the  part  of  Morgan  Ash, 
special  pleader  as  he  aspired  to  be.  Marie — as 
be  had  called  her  for  the  last  week  whenever 
there  was  no  one  by  to  hear— had  not  the  least 
intention  of  denying  his  suit.  She  had  always 
looked  forward  to  being  loved  and  engaged  at 
some  time  in  her  life,  for  she  bad  an  aSectionate 
nature,  that  craved  an  object  for  its  devotion. 
She  thought  those  of  her  aorjuaintances  who 
were  engaged  the  most  enviable  of  people; 
they  bad  some  one  to  take  them  everywhere, 
without  any  talk  being  made  about  it ;  they 
were  constantly  receiving  beautiful  presents, 
and  Marie  had  a  genuine  girl's  love  for  trinkets, 
and  beautiful  books  and  pictures,  and  bouquets. 
Then  those  charming  visits  ;  if  the  lover  did 
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not  happen  to  reside  at  Rockville,  every  one 
knew  that  he  had  come,  for  "brother,"  or 
"uncle,"  or  "Cousin  Will"  had  met  him  at 
the  station,  and  when  Marie  was  "  tying  her 
bonnet  under  her  chin,"  for  church-going  ser- 
vice, she  would  see  the  happy  pair  pass,  arm 
in  arm,  looking  like  Adam  and  Eve  restored  to 
Paradise,  and  clothed  much  more  becomingly 
than  when  they  had  left  it. 

When  Morgan  Ash  took  a  slender  little  chased 
ring  from  his  watch-chain,  and  put  it  on  her 
hand,  and  said,  "  So  long  as  you  wear  this, 
Marie,  you  are  mine,"  visions  of  such  delight- 
ful things  passed  through  her  mind,  but  mar- 
riage seemed  a  long  way  off.  The  vista  through 
which  she  lookeil  at  it  was  green  and  full  of 
sunshine  and  singing  birds,  but  it  grew  narrow 
and  indistinct  as  it  went  on,  and  almost  shut 
out  the  goal.  Now,  to  have  it  brought  forward 
so  suddenly,  it  almost  took  her  breath  away  I 
She  wished  Morgan  had  not  spoken  of  it ;  for 
two  days  and  nights  she  had  been  perfectly 
happy,  but  this  troubled  her. 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  Marie  ?" 

"  0  no  !"  And  she  nestled  closer  to  him,  lest 
he  should  really  think  so,  and  be  hurt. 

"  Then  you  are  not  afraid  to  trust  yourself 
and  your  happiness  to  my  keeping  ?" 

"0  no;  it  isn't  that." 

"  You  need  not  be,  Marie  ;  it  will  be  the  first 
thought  of  my  heart  to  make  you  happy  always, 
you  dear  little  creature." 

And  Morgan  Ash  really  meant  it,  as  he  stroked 
her  brown  hair,  and  then  held  up  the  smooth, 
oval  chin  to  look  into  her  brown  eyes.  It  was 
a  happj-  face,  blushing,  and  dimpling  with 
smiles  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  There  were 
no  lines  of  care,  or  ill-health,  or  sorrow  ;  it  was 
fresh  and  fair,  and  full  in  coloring  and  outline. 

"  We  shall  be  the  two  happiest  people  in  the 
world,  Marie,  and  I  shall  be  the  most  miserable 
man  in  existence  until  I  have  you  safely  by 
me." 

All  of  which  was  very  well  in  its  way.  It 
had  been  said  and  believed  before,  and  it  will 
be  again.  When  we  wives  look  over  the  fact, 
and  try  to  think  over  a  day  or  a  week  that  we 
should  be  quite  willing  to  live  over,  I  think  we 
rest  upon  the  time  when  we  listened  to  such 
words  as  these,  and  said  to  ourselves,  "What 
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can  uoiue  between  us  !"  Notliiug,  possibly,  if 
Ailnm  iiud  Kve  really  had  regained  an  existence 
void  of  all  housekeeping  cares  further  than 
gathering  figs  and  pulling  grape  clusters.  I 
don't  know,  then,  but  that  Adam  might  come 
to  think  Kve  could  do  it  all  for  herself  and  liim 
too,  and  then  grow  indignant  because  his  nec- 
tarine had  not  been  allowed  quite  enough 
sun.  and  his  grapes  had  seen  a  little  too  much 
sliade  ! 

"  If  dear  Katy  had  only  lived,  you  would 
have  been  such  friends.  She  was  just  your 
age.  I  have  worn  her  ring  ever  since  she  died  ; 
and  I  always  have  promised  myself  to  give  it 
to  the  one  1  should  love  best  in  the  world.  You 
must  promise  me  one  thing,  Marie — whatever 
happens  between  us,  never  to  give  it  back  to 
me.  If  you  find  you  do  not  love  me  as  well 
as  yon  thought  you  did,  keep  it,  because  I  have 
parted  with  it  now  ;  it  will  remind  you  how 
much  /  tofed  you  .'" 

Taking  it  for  granted,  always,  that  his  own 
love  was  the  most  enduring,  "after  the  fashion 
of  a  man  !"  Marie  looked  down  at  the  shining 
little  circlet,  and  wondered  what  she  had  done 
to  be  loved  so  well. 

"You  will  like  Harriet,  though,  and  she  will 
be  everything  to  you.  She  has  such  excellent 
judgment;  1  always  consult  her  about  every- 
thing. She  will  be  astonished  to  find  what  I 
have  been  about  I  I  hope  she  will  like  you  ; 
but  no  one  could  help  doing  .so."  And  here  a 
reassuring  kiss  came  in  to  make  everything 
quite  certain. 

"  I  am  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  aunty  see 
you,"  said  Marie,  locking  and  unlocking  the 
clasping  hand  that  held  her  own.  "And  Gil- 
bert, too,  oh  he  is  so  good,  and  has  been  like 
an  own  brother  to  me  always." 

"Nothing  more?"  and  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  crossed  Mr.  Ash's  mind,  though  his 
look  and  tone  were  playful. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed  !  he  is  ten  years  older  than 
I  am ;  why  Harvey  is  seven,  and  married  two 
years  ago.     That  would  be  an  odd  idea." 

It  certainly  seemed  to  have  been  suggested 
to  her  for  the  first  time,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  the  first  consideration  it  had  received 
from  lier  lover ;  but  lovers  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  the  being  they 
have  found  perfection,  and  not  adore  her. 

"  It  would  be  so  dreadful  if  auntie  shouldn't 
happen  to  like  you  !" 

"Dreadful!"  —  and   Morgan   mimicked   her 
tone.     '•  I  guess  I  could  bear  it,  though." 
"But  I  could  not  marry  you  then,  you  know ; 


but  she  will — she   can't   help   it,  or  Gilbert 
either." 

"Is  Gilbert  your  guardian  ?  I  thought  you 
told  me  you  were  left  without  one." 

"  Oh,  so  I  was ;  there  was  no  one  even  to 
take  care  of  me.  But  auntie  did  not  stop  to 
think  ;  though  they  were  not  so  well  off  in 
those  days ;  it  was  before  Gilbert  went  into 
business  for  himself,  and  they  have  always 
taken  care  of  me  ever  since.  But  I  am  sure 
they  cannot  have  the  least  objection  ;  no,  in- 
deed." 

Mr.  Ash  rather  thought  not ;  most  men  would 
not  object  to  being  relieved  of  an  orphan  cousin, 
and  he  felt  himself  to  be  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable. Not  that  he  was  a  vain  man,  but  he 
was  perfectly  self-conscious,  owing  to  his  early 
struggles  with  fortune,  and  decidedly  self- 
willed.  It  annoyed  him  to  find  that  he  was  to 
be  arraigned  to  any  one's  opinion.  Marie's 
unprotected  situation,  as  he  had  chosen  to  call 
it,  had  appealed  to  him.  She  would  have  no 
one  with  the  right  to  interfere  in  her  affairs, 
and  she  would  love  him  all  the  better ;  she 
would  be  entirely  his  own,  and  form  her  opin- 
ions by  his,  so  they  should  agree  exactly.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  before  that  it  would 
make  the  slightest  difference  whether  there 
was  a  mutually  favorable  impression  betweeu 
himself  and  the  Pierson  family  or  not.  He 
wanted  Marie,  and  not  her  relations. 

"  I  shall  take  you  to  see  Sophia  on  our  wed- 
ding trip,"  he  said,  putting  the  matter  out  of 
his  mind,  and  coming  back  by  degrees  to  the 
main  point  so  as  not  to  startle  her. 

The  allusion  was  not  unnoticed,  however; 
for  the  roses  flushed  up  Marie's  smooth  cheek 
ag.ain,  as  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  intended 
to  be  very  unconcerned — 

"  Is  she  farfrom  your  home — from  Chester  ?" 

"A  full  day's  ride,  and  there  is  no  railroad  ; 
it  is  quite  a  little  journey.  She  is  nearer  your 
own  age  than  Harriet ;  they  will  both  be  so 
fond  of  you — of  my  little  wife." 

It  was  a  delightful  prospect  to  have  two  real 
sisters ;  but  she  wished  ho  would  not  talk  so 
much  about  being  married.  Shame-faced  little 
thing,  when  she  was  inwardly  pining  in  ad- 
vance at  the  next  day's  separation. 

He  was  to  accompany  her  to  Rockville  by  the 
morning  train,  and  leave  for  his  own  home, 
Chester,  in  the  evening.  Her  visit  to  her 
friends  at  Inglewood  was  at  an  end  ;  so  was  the 
young  lawyer's  summer  vacation.  It  had  been 
a  momentous  visit  to  both. 

"How  odd  this  loving  is!"  said  Morgan, 
thinking  of  the  coming  separation.     "  Here  I 
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have  only  known  you  six  weeks,  and  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  living  without  you.  How  have 
you  managed  to  bewitch  me  so  ?  How  can  you 
have  the  lieart  to  wish  me  to  wait  longer  than 
two  montlis  before  I  come  for  you  ?" 

A  man's  way  of  reasoning  again.  He  was  to 
have  her  all  his  life,  j'et  gruJged  a  little  time 
to  the  friends  who  had  reared  her  ;  if  six  weeks 
had  made  her  so  dear  to  him,  what  had  six 
years  wrought  with  them  ?  He  was  not  going 
to  part  with  a  single  association,  or  any  en- 
deared companionship,  and  he  required  her  to 
give  up  all  at  a  word. 

"Two  months  now;  promise  me,  and  I  will 
let  you  go  and  brush  your  h.air  for  dinner:  I 
have  spoiled  that  clean  collar,  too,  with  my 
arm.  Don't  scold— two  months,  say ;  I  shall 
hold  you  fast  till  you  promise." 

She  struggled,  in  his  strong  yet  loving  clasp, 
as  he  held  her  out  from  him  and  looked  into 
her  eyes. 

"I  cannot  promise,  only  this:  I  will  do  just 
as  aunty  thinks  best." 

And  with  this  he  was  obliged  to  be  content. 
He  walked  up  and  down  on  the  piazza,  while 
she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  humming  a  little 
song  which  she  had  sung  to  him  the  night 
before. 

"  I  had  no  idea  the  little  gypsy  had  such  a 
will  of  her  own  ;  but  I  like  her  all  the  better 
for  that,"  he  thought.  He  meant  "so  it  al- 
ways yields  to  mine  ;"  too  easy  acquiescence  is 
no  man's  liking  ;  and  as  for  her  aunt,  although 
he  had  no  definite  opinion  of  her,  of  course  she 
would  see  .at  once  how  much  better  it  would  be 
for  it  to  be  all  over  before  winter  came  fairly 
on,  when  he  represented  how  unsettled  he 
should  be  till  the  wedding  did  take  place,  and 
how  difficult  it  would  he  for  him  to  leave  his 
business  to  visit  Marie.  So,  quite  satisfied 
that  his  wedding  would  be  fixed  for  early  in 
November,  he  broke  a  spray  of  sweet-scented 
clematis  and  placed  it  in  her  hair  as  they  met 
in  the  hall. 

It  was  a  hurried  interview,  and  not  a  very 
satisfactory  one  after  all,  when  Mr.  Ash  came 
to  meet  Marie's  relatives.  The  train  was  de- 
layed— bliss  to  them,  since  nearly  every  occu- 
pant of  the  oars  went  out  to  see  what  was  the 
accident,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  road  in 
the  hot  sun  impatiently,  till  the  engine  was 
repaired,  instead  of  remaining  quietly  in  a 
comfortable  seat  as  they  did.  But  it  left  Mr. 
Ash  less  time  to  argue  his  cause  with  Mrs. 
Pierson,  who  seemed  by  no  means  as  fully  im- 
pressed with  its  urgency  as  he  expected  her 
to  be. 


While  he  urged  the  difficulties  of  travelling, 
and  the  advantages  of  having  his  mind  at  rest 
to  attend  to  his  business,  she  was  in  imagina- 
tion shrinking  and  cutting  out  two  pieces  of 
cotton  and  one  of  linen,  and  thinking  that  they 
had  a  good  winter's  work  before  them.  Be- 
sides, Marie  knew  so  little  of  the  young  man ; 
though  her  cousin  at  Inglewood  liad  written 
that  he  was  all  they  could  wish,  she  thought 
that  people  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  something  about  each  other's  dispo- 
sition. She  wasn't  going  to  have  the  child 
hurried  into  matrimony  at  that  rate — and  Mr. 
Ash  found  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host. 

He  looked  to  Marie  for  assistance  ;  but  she 
had  never  gone  contrary  to  her  aunt's  will  in 
all  lier  life,  and  though  she  knew  what  the 
vexed  impatient  look  in  his  face  foreboded — she 
had  seen  it  before,  when  young  Dr.  Campbell  at 
Inglewood  insisted  upon  her  leailing  the  Redowa 
with  him — she  could  not  help  it.  She  wished 
aunty  would  not  be  quite  so  decided  with  Mor- 
gan, and  that  Morgan  could  only  know  how 
good  and  kind  she  always  was ;  but  she  felt 
things  were  not  going  as  she  wished  them. 
Nor  did  Gilbert's  appearance  mend  matters 
any ;  he  had  rather  a  formal  manner,  which 
Mr.  Ash  construed  into  intentional  coldness, 
and  did  not  seem  in  the  least  obliged  to  any 
one  who  proposed  to  relieve  him  of  Marie. 

They  were  not  even  allowed  a  moment  alone, 
in  which  to  set  matters  straight  with  each 
other;  and  but  for  Marie's  wistful  loving  look, 
as  he  kissed  her  good-by,  Mr.  Ash  would  liave 
gone  away  vexed  with  tiie  wliole  family.  She, 
poor  girl,  felt  almost  heart-broken  to  think 
that  the  people  she  loved  best  in  the  world  had 
not  fancied  each  other,  and  with  that  and  the 
separation  which  had  been  left  indefinite,  she 
cried  herself  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER   II. 

BrT  the  winter  wore  away  at  last ;  and  it  had 
not  been  so  very  tedious  after  all  to  Marie, 
however  Mr.  Ash  had  progressed.  He  had 
found  it  possible  to  leave  his  business  more 
frequently  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  there 
was  apparent  cordiality  established  between 
himself  and  the  family  of  his  future  wife.  Aunt 
Pierson  had  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  he  was 
not  so  selfisli  after  all,  as  she  had  feared  at 
first ;  and  Gilbert  had  great  hopes  of  converting 
him  from  the  wrong  stand  he  had  (in  Gilliert's 
eyes)  taken  in  politics.  His  sisters  seemed  dis- 
posed to  welcome  Marie  heartily  in  the  family. 
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ami  only  regretted  that  they  could  not  he 
present  at  the  wedding. 

For  it  had  come  to  that.  The  best  bedroom 
wa-:  draped  with  the  new  dresses  th.'it  had  been 
uiaile  up  with  much  thought  and  consultation 
oi  the  fashion  magazines ;  the  clothes-press  was 
entirely  occupied  by  the  weddiug-dress  itself, 
over  which  a  sheet  was  carefully  hung  to  pro- 
tect it  fiom  all  possible  contact  with  dust  or 
flies  :  the  opposite  closet,  which  had  shelves, 
sent  forth  a  fruity  fragrance  suggestive  of  the 
loaves  of  wedding-cake  stored  away  in  its  re- 
cesses ;  and  XIarie's  own  drawers  were  over- 
flowing with  the  four  dozen  cotton  and  two 
dozen  linen,  to  say  nothing  of  niglitcaps,  which 
were  at  least  happily  completed.  There  were 
twenty  things  to  be  done  yet,  of  course,  and 
Alarie  felt  as  if  she  scarcely  had  time  to  stop 
and  dress  to  receive  Mr.  Ash,  who  was  to  ar- 
rive in  the  evening  train.  In  common  with 
all  brides  elect,  she  had  nothing  to  put  on  ;  for 
she  had  worn  out  all  her  winter  things,  and  we 
all  know  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  society  to  wear  any  of  the  trousseau  before  the 
ceremony  has  taken  place. 

She  need  not  have  distressed  herself — after 
the  dreadful  separation  of  nine  weeks,  which 
he  had  endured,  and  with  the  delightful  cer- 
tainty that  all  separations  were  from  henceforth 
at  an  end — she  would  have  looked  lovely  to 
Mr.  Ash,  in  the  old  brown  merino,  which  she 
had  that  day  bestowed  upon  Anna  the  girl ; 
the  spotted  mousseline  de  laine,  which  Miss 
King,  the  dressmaker,  was  to  fall  heir  to,  was 
her  only  resource,  with,  at  least,  seven  suitable 
ones  hanging  up  uselessly.  The  whistle  of  the 
train  was  heard  before  she  had  finished  braid- 
ing her  hair,  as,  just  as  she  fastened  her  collar, 
and  gave  a  final  pull  to  the  folds  of  her  dress  to 
hide  a  fruit  stain,  she  saw  his  eager  face  looking 
np  as  he  passed  under  the  window,  and  flew 
down  the  stairs  to  be  caught  in  his  arms  in  the 
dark  hall,  and  be  kissed  six  times  at  least  before 
she  was  set  on  her  feet  again. 

Aunt  Pierson  and  tea  were  waiting  then  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  dull 
picture,  as  they  sat  there  in  the  light  of  the 
large  solar  lamp. 

Aunt  Pierson  had  a  very  frail  body  for  her 
very  determined  spirit,  and  in  the  mellow  light 
certainly  did  not  look  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
tall,  dark  man  .at  the  head  of  the  table.  Her 
eyes  were  a  clear  blue  ;  her  fe.atures  finely  cut, 
and  her  dark,  abundant  hair,  thridded  with 
silver,  was  carefully  banded  after  a  fashion  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Gilbert  worshipped  his 
mother,  who  was  the  incarnation  of  youth  and 


beauty  to  him,  as  .-ihe  had  been  in  his  boyhood, 
when  he  had  become  her  sole  champion  in  the 
struggle  with  fortune.  Gilbert  was  an  enthusi- 
ast after  his  kind,  with  all  manner  of  old  time 
chivalrous  ideas  on  religious  and  social  creeds, 
which  he  grew  warm  in  defending.  He  had  a 
brotherly  kindness  for  Marie,  and  was  very 
sorry  to  part  with  lier  ;  but  he  thought  Mr. 
Ash  a  fine  fellow,  and  wondered  how  it  was 
that  he  had  never  been  in  love  with  any  one  as 
that  young  man  appeared  to  be.  Really,  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  Marie's  face  long 
enough  to  pass  the  butter,  and  for  all  his  long 
day's  ride,  appeared  to  have  very  little  appetite 
for  the  good  things  of  Mrs.  Pierson's  bountiful 
table. 

It  was  well  "aunty"  was  capable  of  doing 
the  "twenty  last  things,"  including  the  pack- 
ing, without  Marie's  assistance,  for  no  one  saw 
anything  of  her  during  the  evening,  nor  the 
next  morning ;  Gilbert  thoiiglit  they  might 
have  spared  a  few  moments  to  tlie  family,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  going  to  have  a  lifetime 
to  talk  it  out  in.  It  was  a  wonder  that  she  was 
allowed  time  to  dress  for  tlie  wedding ;  and 
doubtless  they  would  have  been  late,  but  for 
Aunt  Pierson,  who  suggested  that  as  Marie 
would  not  have  a  moment  to  spare  that  after- 
noon, he  had  better  not  come  over  from  the 
hotel  after  dinner. 

He  would  have  chosen  a  day  wedding,  and  to 
have  carried  Marie  off  at  once  ;  but  here  he  was 
again  overruled  by  Aunt  Pierson  ;  she  thought 
this  fashion  of  rushing  away  from  friends  and 
relations  at  the  church  door  very  new  fanglctl 
and  objectionable  ;  so  Mr.  Ash,  with  Gilbert  for 
his  groomsman,  was  obliged  to  face  a  parlor  full 
of  people,  half  of  whom  lie  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  listen  to  their  commonplace  congratu- 
lations, and  feel  that  they  were  criticising  him, 
when  all  in  the  world  he  cared  for  was  Marie, 
looking  like  an  angel  in  her  white  tarleton 
dress  and  floating  lace  veil,  who  was  dragged 
away  to  cut  and  distribute  cake  by  her  brides- 
maid. 

But  he  fell  heir  to  her  at  last,  when  the  good- 
byes were  all  said  the  following  morning,  and 
Aunt  Pierson  had  been  left  in  her  empty  and 
distr.-iuted  house,  with  the  amiable  Miss  King 
in  the  parlor,  and  extra  help  in  the  kitchen  to 
set  it  to  rights,  and  Gilbert  had  brought  the 
checks,  and  shaken  hands  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner with  his  new  relative,  and  kissed  Marie, 
and  delivered  his  mother's  parting  charge  about 
the  luncheon  in  her  travelling-basket,  and  to 
take  out  the  half  loaf  of  cake  intended  for  Mr. 
Ash's  friends   from  her  trunk  as  soon  as  she 
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arrived,  for  fear  it  should  soil  lier  dresses.  We 
fear  that  Marie  did  not  feel  as  much  for  Aunt 
Pierson  iu  her  loueliiiess,  or  as  grateful  to  Gil- 
bert for  his  parting  gift — a  pearl  porta  mounaie, 
well  filled — as  she  should  have  done.  She  was 
more  occupied  with  her  becoming  travelling- 
dress  and  bonnet,  which  she  wore  for  the  first 
time,  and  wondering  whether  any  one  in  the 
cars  knew  she  was  a  bride,  and  thinking  how 
nice  it  was  to  be  all  alone  with  Morgan,  and 
really  to  belong  to  him  for  good  and  all. 

He  was  so  thoughtful  and  devoted  ;  he  placed 
the  lunch  b.isket  for  her  feet  to  rest  upon,  and 
hung  lier  new  travelling  shawl  in  thick,  soft 
folds  for  her  to  lean  against,  and  forgot  to  take 
his  arm  from  the  back  of  the  seat  after  he  had 
done  so  ;  and  Marie  drew  off  one  little  glove  so 
she  could  see  tlie  glistening  of  the  wedding-ring, 
and  then  looked  up  at  her  handsome,  manly 
husband,  with  a  shy  recognition  of  the  new  claim 
that  wedding-ring  had  established.  In  all  the 
wide  world  they  thought  there  could  be  no  two 
such  happy  people.  Of  course  all  the  future 
was  to  be  quite  as  blissful.  What  could  pre- 
vent it,  now  that  they  were  really  together  ? 

"  Sophie  will  be  expecting  us,"  said  Mr.  Ash, 
as  the  cars  rushed  onward.  "  I  don't  know 
much  about  her  of  late ;  she  used  to  be  an 
affectionate,  good  girl,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  have  me  bring  you  to  Groton  Mills.  Harriet 
seemed  to  think  we  ought  to  go  ;  poor  Sophie 
gets  away  from  home  so  seldom,  with  her  large 
family,  though  she  is  very  anxious  to  see  you 
herself,  of  course.  And  then  there 's  my  friends, 
the  Fords ;  you  will  feel  quite  at  home  iu 
Chester." 

"Oh,  I  expect  to,  and  to  love  your  sisters 
dearly.  You  don't  know  how  happy  I  have 
been  in  thinking  they  were  to  be  mine  too." 
Which  suggested  to  Mr.  Ash  an  inquiry. 

"  By  the  way,  you  didu't  tell  me  what  they 
wrote  you." 

Marie  had  scarcely  more  than  glanced  at  the 
letters  which  her  husband  had  given  her  the 
night  he  arrived  ;  her  mind  had  been  so  full  of 
other  things  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  fix 
it  long  enough  to  comprehend  their  drift.  For- 
tunately she  had  remembered  to  transfer  them 
from  the  pocket  of  the  dress  she  had  bestowed 
on  Miss  King  to  the  one  she  wore. 

"Don't  scold,  but  I  hardly  know  myself ;  I 
have  been  so  very,  very  busy.    Here  they  are." 

It  was  an  excellent  excuse  for  getting  a  little 
nearer  together,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
other  passengers  were  too  busy  with  their  maps 
and  newspapers  to  notice  how  Morgan's  arm  fell 
from  the  back  of  the   seat  quite  around  his 


wife,  as  she  unfolded  the  least  ladylike  note 
of  the  two.  The  handwriting  was  too  fine  and 
cramped  for  her  ideas  of  elegance.  It  was  that 
of  a  person  who  has  never  expended  her  chiro- 
graphy  since  leaving  school,  and  possibly  her 
ideas. 

My  deak  Maria  :  I  am  too  sorry  I  can't  come 
to  your  wedding.  I  did  mean  to  tri/,  but  the 
baby  seevas  feverish,  and  Morgan,  the  next,  has 
had  quite  an  ill  turn.  He  is  a  lovely  little 
■  fellow,  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  all  my 
children,  I  think  ;  evenj  one  says  they  are  very 
uncommon.  Hatty  is  quite  a  prodigy,  and 
already  sings  several  tunes.  As  for  my  oldest 
boy,  Charlie,  we  call  him  Daniel  Webster  half 
the  time,  he  has  such  a  remarkable  head  and 
such  fine  eyes.  You  should  hear  him  speak 
"The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck."  Mr. 
Taylor  sends  his  kind  reganls.  We  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  tea  the  night  after  the  wedding  ;  do 
not  disappoint  us.  I  am  di/ing  to  see  what  Mor- 
gan's wife  is  like  i  he  was  always  so  particular. 
Your  affectionate  sister,  Sophia  Taylor. 

It  was  not  exactly  what  she  would  liave  ex- 
pected of  Mr.  Ash's  sister ;  the  spelling  was 
not  quite  correct,  and  the  punctuation  is  here 
supplied  by  the  printer ;  but  she  said  to  her- 
self and  to  him  that  it  was  very  kind  and 
friendly  as  she  slipped  it  into  her  travelling- 
basket,  and  unfolded  the  evenly  folded  and 
beautifully  directed  letter  from  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

My  dear  Sister — As  I  hope  to  call  you  soon  : 
I  am  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  myself 
unable  to  leave  home  to  be  present  at  your 
wedding,  for  which  I  have  just  received  Mrs. 
Pierson's  kind  invitation.  Please  thank  her 
for  it,  and  say  that  I  still  hope  to  make  her 
acquaintance  at  some  future  day. 

I  know,  my  dear  Maria,  that  you  are  fully 
aware  of  the  great  responsibility  you  are  taking 
in  this  step.  To  hold  another's  happiness  in 
our  hands  may  well  make  the  most  devoted 
heart  bow  with  the  weight  of  the  sacred  trust. 
I  feel  that  you  are  fully  alive  to  this  ;  I  need 
not  say  more.  As  the  wife  of  my  noble,  only 
brother,  you  will  find  a  welcome  to  the  home  of 
Yours,  sincerely,       Harriet  Lockwood. 

"  Harriet  writes  a  beautiful  letter,  doesn't 
she?"  said  Mr.  Ash,  looking  at  the  clear,  fine 
signature;  "so  different  from  poor  Sophie; 
they  never  were  much  alike." 

But  though  Marie  said  "  Yes,  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful letter,"  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
shadow  at  finding  herself  charged  with  such 
a  grave  mission,  as  if  she  was  going  to  be  ex- 
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pectej  to  keep  up  to  it.  On  the  whole,  she 
jirefeireil  the  fiesU  heartiness  of  Sophia's,  if  it 
was  li;iilly  spelt  and  rather  egotistical.  She 
was  glad  they  were  goiug  there  first,  for  .she 
was  sure  Mrs.  Taylor  would  not  be  very  critical. 

Mrs.  T.iylor  was  anything  but  that  as  she 
came  out  upon  the  door-step  to  meet  them, 
motioning  b.ick  a  noisy  crew  with  one  hand, 
while  she  carried  baby  ou  her  other  arm.  Ma- 
rio could  not  SfB  lior  very  plainly,  as  it  was 
growing  daik,  .md  the  lamps  were  not  lighted ; 
but  it  was  cool  for  the  season,  and  on  account 
of  the  children  a  wood  fire  w.is  burning  in  the 
grate ;  and  she  appeared  rather  stout,  and  cer- 
tainly had  a  very  good-natured  expression  as 
she  caught  glimpses  of  her  by  the  dancing 
flame  the  first  five  minutes. 

The  parlor  was  in  a  most  disordered  condi- 
tion ;  the  two  boys,  Charlie  and  Morgan,  had 
been  making  a  tent  of  the  hearthrug,  supported 
by  two  of  the  best  cluairs,  and  were  supposing 
themselves,  by  the  aid  of  a  lively  imagination, 
to  be  soldiers  camping  out.  The  first  seat  of- 
fered to  tire  new  arrivals  was  alre.ady  occupied 
by  a  large  rag  doll,  and  Marie  finally  sat  down 
upon  a  sacque  and  a  shaker  bonnet  belonging 
to  Miss  Harriet,  who  had  not  long  since  come 
in  from  a  walk.  By  way  of  advancing  conver- 
sation, the  musical  prodigy  continued  her  pre- 
vious employment,  which  was  thumping  with 
her  little  fat  hand  on  the  lower  keys  of  the 
piano.  The  lights  discovered  Charlie  with  the 
table-cover  wrapped  around  his  shoulders  for  a 
blanket,  and  the  handsomly  bound  books  that 
had  been  upon  it  thrown  Into  a  heap  upon  the 
floor. 

"Oh,  there  comes  pa  with  the  lamp.  That 's 
real  good  in  you,  pa,  to  think  of  it.  This  is 
Mr.  Taylor,  Maria, "s.aid  his  commandiugofiicer; 
and  with  that,  .Mr.  Taylor  deposited  his  burden 
upon  the  uncovered  table,  and  turned  to  shake 
hands  with  his  new  relatives. 

"  Do  make  those  boys  hush,  pa ;  they  will 
drum  me  out  of  my  senses" — for,  by  way  of 
showing  off,  or  in  honor  of  the  bride's  avrivjil, 
a  furious  reveille  began  to  sound  from  the 
cimp;  to  which  Harriet  responded  from  the 
piano. 

"Harriet,  come  away  from  that  piano  this 
very  instant ;  if  you  don't,  I  '11  send  you 
straight  to  bed ;  go  and  speak  to  the  lady  ; 
that  '3  your  new  aunt,  my  dear ;  your  uncle  '3 
been  getting  married ;  maybe  he  's  brought 
you  a  piece  of  wedding-cake.  Pa,  can't  you 
have  that  noise  stopped?  Do  let  me  take  your 
things.     Mi,  Charlie,  how  you  do  act,  kicking 


your  poor  pa !  I  should  think  you  would  be 
ashamed  to,  before  company  ;  they  '11  never 
want  to  come  hvre  again!" 

Not  that  Mrs.  Taylor  thought  so.  The  noise 
of  children  never  disturbed  her  ;  in  fact,  she 
did  not  become  consci<ms  of  it  until  some  one 
was  by  who  was  not  accustomed  to  them,  and 
she  knew  her  brother  was  not.  Morgan  was 
evidently  annoyed  by  it  now,  particularly  as 
his  namesake,  instig.-ited  by  the  suggestion  of 
wedding-cake,  left  the  camp  for  a  forage  in  his 
uncle's  pockets  .ind  his  new  aunt's  travelling 
basket,  lie  hoped  Marie  had  not  noticed  the 
general  laxness  of  domestic  discipline,  or  that 
Sophie's  dress  was  not  exactly  in  company 
trim,  owing  to  the  baby's  presence  in  the  parlor. 

"Pa,  can't  you  call  Ann?"  continued  Mrs. 
Taylor.  "  I  '11  show  your  wife  right  up  to  her 
room,  Morgan  :  oh,  here  she  comes  now  ;  there, 
go  its  nurse,  like  a  precious  little  darling  so  it 
was.  No  ?  oh,  n.aughty  baby,  to  let  its  uncle 
see  it  act  so!  go,  nussy,  get  sugar."  With 
which  last  inducement  the  very  stout  baby, 
with  round,  unwinking  eyes,  w.is  induced  to 
let  go  its  clutch  upon  its  mother's  collar,  and 
be  carried  away  from  the  family  group. 

".Are  you  fond  of  children?"  inquired  Mr. 
Taylor,  mildly,  of  his  new  sister-in-law. 

"Oh,  verj-!"  said  Marie,  enthusiastically, 
predetermined  to  be  pleased  with  everything 
belonging  to  her  husband,  including  his  ne- 
phews and  nieces,  and  with  the  popular  idea  of 
children,  innocent,  tractable,  loving  little  crea- 
tures, who  when  they  die  are  symboled  by 
snow  white  lambs.  We  know  a  umch  enduring 
mother  who  suggests  that  a  young  panther 
would  be  much  more  appropriate. 

"  I  am  so  glad  !" — Mr.  Taylor  responded  in  a 
gratified  way,  "  \ee  are.  I  say  to  Sophia,  one 
never  has  so  many  that  there  is  one  to  spare. 
Harriet,  come  speak  to  the  lady,  dear ;  she  is 
very  fond  of  children." 

But  Harriet  was  not  to  be  won  by  fair 
speeches,  and  shrank  up  into  the  corner  be- 
tween the  piano  and  the  wall,  whining  "nau, 
nau,  ain't  a  goin'  to,  pa." 

"She's  a  luctle  spoiled,"  said  Mr.  Taylor, 
making  no  movement  to  compel  obedience  ; 
"being  the  only  girl,  you  see  :  three  boys  and 
one  girl,  quite  a  nice  little  family.  I  tell  Sophia 
I  never  expected  to  see  the  d.^y  I  should  drive 
my  four  in  hand — ha,  ha."  At  which  joke 
Morgan  laughed  quite  heartily ;  it  was  the 
only  one  Mr.  Taylor  had  ever  been  known  to 
utter.  And  here  his  wife  returned  with  a  bed- 
room lamp. 
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"I  declare,"  said  she,  turning  it  from  side 
to  side,  "  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  how  bad  this 
room  looked.  I  meant  to  have  been  in  apple- 
pie  order,  but  the  train  must  have  been  earlier 
than  usual,  so  I  didn't  get  cleared  up.  How- 
ever, it  doesn't  make  any  diiference,  as  you  are 
all  in  the  family  now." 

"  '  They  must  take  us  as  they  find  us, '  I  said 
to  Sophia,"  remarked  Mr.  Taylor,  as  Marie 
gladly  rose  to  follow  her  hostess.  What  would 
Aunt  I'iersou,  who  was  the  soul  of  order,  have 
said  to  that  parlor  ?  Marie  was  thankful  she 
was  not  there  to  see ;  she  could  make  allow- 
ances, for  was  not  Mrs.  Taylor  Morgan's  own 
sister?  and  certainly  no  one  could  be  kinder,  or 
try  to  make  her  more  at  home. 

This  she  said  to  Morgan  when  he  came  up  to 
brush  off  the  dust  of  travel,  a  little  afraid  of 
her  first  impressions,  but,  little  self  deceiver 
and  hypocrite  as  she  was,  he  failed  to  detect 
any  disappointment  on  her  part ;  and  they 
went  down  to  tea  so  happy  in  each  other  that 
it  would  have  taken  more  than  heavy  biscuit 
and  burnt  spring  chicken  to  spoil  it. 

They  were  to  stay  only  a  d.ay  at  Groton,  and 
Marie  behaved  in  the  most  amiable  manner 
towards  mother  and  children,  while  Morgan 
went  to  visit  the  mills  with  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
w.as  manager  and  part  owner.  She  listened  to 
the  endless  stream  of  anecdote  and  praise  of 
the  children  which  Mrs.  Taylor  poured  forth, 
applauded  "There  is  a  happy  land"  and  "I 
want  to  be  an  Angel,"  which  Hatty,  after 
wearying  solicitations  and  two  pieces  of  wed- 
ding-cake, with  a  great  deal  of  frosting,  was 
persuaded  to  warble ;  was  immensely  disap- 
pointed because  Charlie  declined  a  recitation 
after  fraudulently  possessing  himself  of  a  large 
slice  on  promise  of  so  doing  ;  petted  Morgan 
particularly,  because  he  was  his  uncle's  uauje- 
sake,  allowed  him  to  "blow"  her  watch  open 
at  least  forty-nine  times,  and  did  not  even 
shrink  from  baby's  bread  and  buttery  hands, 
which,  considering  her  new  silver  gray  poplin, 
was  making  an  heroic  sacrifice  for  her  hus- 
band's relatives. 

She  was  not  sorry,  though,  to  find  herself 
once  more  alone  with  her  husband,  and  thought 
with  some  satisfaction  tliat  the  mills  were  a 
long  day's  ride  from  Chester,  .and  that  Sophia 
seldom  left  her  family.  She  was  a  little  con- 
science-stricken, too,  at  echoing  Sophia's  regret 
that  they  should  see  so  little  of  each  other,  in 
such  a  very  fervent  tone.  Morgan's  piide  did 
not  allow  him  to  make  any  uncomfortable  allu- 
sions to  his  sister  and  her  family,  so  long  as 
Marie  appeared  unconscious,  and  were   they 


not  to  be  at  home  that  veiy  night,  really  settled 
down  and  blissfully  happy  ?  ' 

It  was  a  delicious  spring  day,  the  fields  al- 
ready brightening  with  a  flush  of  green,  and 
the  willows  and  dogwood  quite  out.  The  car- 
riage rolled  smoothly  along,  the  driver  appeared 
absorbed  in  his  horses — Mr.  Ash  had  no  mis- 
givings as  to  what  Harriet's  reception  was  to 
be — and  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white 
steeples  of  Chester  before  they  began  to  think 
they  were  at  their  journey's  end. 

"  I  am  glad  we  have  a  little  daylight  left," 
said  Mr.  Ash,  as  he  identified  these  landmarks. 
"  You  will  have  a  look  at  Elm  street,  and  the 
office  as  we  drive  by." 

He  thought  with  considerable  more  satisfac- 
tion what  a  sensation  it  would  make  when  he 
was  seen  driving  up  the  fashionable  promenade 
at  an  hour  when  every  one  was  sure  to  be  out, 
or  at  their  front  windows,  in  such  handsome 
style,  and  with  liis  bride  !  He  did  not  sny  so, 
for  Marie  would  have  pulled  down  the  flutter- 
ing little  gray  veil  sooner  ;  it  was  done  when 
she  began  to  find  her  husband  bowing  and 
smiling  to  every  third  person  they  met,  and 
curious  looks  directed  towards  herself.  It  was 
"the  proudest  day  of  his  life,"  though  he  did 
not  make  that  time-honored  remark,  when 
Morgan  Ash  drove  up  the  main  street  of  Chester 
bringing  home  Iiis  pretty  bride. 
(To  be  contiDiipd.) 


Independenxe. — Men  are  never  in  a  state  of 
total  independence  of  each  other.  It  is  not  the 
condition  of  our  nature  ;  nor  is  it  conceivable 
how  any  man  can  pursue  a  considerable  course 
of  action  without  its  having  some  efi'ect  upon 
others  ;  or,  of  course,  without  producing  some 
degree  of  responsibility  for  his  conduct.  The 
situations  in  which  men  relatively  stand,  pro- 
duce the  rules  and  principles  of  that  responsi- 
bility, and  afford  directions  to  prudence  in 
exacting  it. 

IsnusTKY. — People  m.ay  tell  you  of  your  being 
unfit  for  some  peculiar  occupations  in  life  ;  but 
heed  them  not  ;  whatever  employ  you  follow 
with  perseverance  and  assiduity,  will  be  found 
fit  for  you  ;  it  will  be  your  support  in  youlli 
and  comfort  in  age.  In  learning  the  useful 
part  of  any  profession,  very  moderate  abilities 
will  suffice :  great  abilities  are  generally  in- 
jurious to  the  possessors.  Life  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  race  ;  but  the  allusion  still  improves 
by  observing  that  the  most  swift  are  ever  the 
most  apt  to  stray  from  the  course. 


MR.   JOHN   SMITH. 


BY    MAKY    FUKMAN. 


It  was  a  dreary  day  in  the  montli  of  Decem- 
ber,  ISCO,  when  I  left  the  railway  station  at 

L to  start  on  a  walk  across  a  new  (to  me) 

road  to  find  the  house  of  my  old  friend,  Dr. 
Harris.  I  had  never  visited  him  in  this,  his 
new  residence,  before  ;  but  his  invitation  to 
spend  tlie  Christmas  holid.iys  was  so  urgent, 
that  I  accepted  it,  as  heartily  as  it  was  given — 
sure  of  a  warm  reception  from  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Harris,  and  the  three  fair  dauj;hter3  who  were 
still  at  home.  Armed  with  the  most  precise 
directions  from  a  man  whom  I  met  at  the  rail- 
way station,  and  not  expecting  any  conveyance, 
as  I  liad  not  written  to  say  by  what  train  I 
should  arrive,  I  started  blithely  on  my  walk, 
hoping  to  reach  the  house  before  nightfall.  I 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  rods  from  the 
station,  when  the  snow,  which  had  been  threat- 
ening all  day,  began  to  fall  in  thick  flakes,  fill- 
ing the  air,  and  laying  in  a  smooth  sheet  upon 
the  hard  dry  ground.  Although  I  am  a  bache- 
lor of  only  fifty,  I  will  own  that  of  late  years, 
suow  air  affects  me  with  curious  pains,  not 
rheumatism  ;  I  am  hardly  old  enough  for  thai, 
but  odd  shooting  pains,  which  make  me  avoid 
giving  any  occasion  for  them,  if  possible,  and 
which  made  my  present  situation  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  Whether  the  snow-filled  air 
blinded  me,  or  the  directions  were  not  suflS- 
ciently  clear,  I  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that 
I  lost  my  way.  The  little  village  of  L—  lay 
far  behin<l  me;  night  was  coming  on,  and  the 
early  twilight  of  winter  had  already  fallen,  yet 
not  a  house  could  I  see  where  I  might  buy  a 
night's  lodging,  or  even  inquire  the  way  to  my 
friends.  In  this  emergency,  my  delight  may 
be  imagined  at  a  brilliant  light  suddenly  ap- 
pearing at  some  little  distance,  evidently  from 
the  window  of  a  house  near  at  hand.  Another 
and  another  gleam  followed,  till  the  whole 
front  of  a  large  house  was  illuminated.  By  this 
light  I  easily  found  a  little  gate  which  opened 
with  some  difficulty  ou  account  of  the  snow, 
but  which  finally  yielded  to  my  efforts,  and 
.admitted  mc  into  a  large  inclosure,  at  the  back 
of  which  stood  the  house  I  have  mentioned. 
Plodding  ou  through  the  snow,  I  at  length 
reached  the  high  flight  of  stei]s,  which  led  to 
the  door.  The  wide  porch  was  sheltered  by  an 
overhanging  roof;  and,  having  shaken  off  the 
snow  from  my  co.at  and  hat,  I  found  the  bell 
handle,  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  pull. 


The  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  tall  man  in 
neat  livery,  and  before  I  had  time  to  make  my 
inquiries,  he  asked  eagerly — 

"Are  you  Mr.  John  Smith?" 

"  I  am,"  I  replied. 

"From  New  York?" 

"  Yes." 

"Come  in!  The  young  ladies  will  he  so 
glad  !  They  've  been  expecting  you  ever  since 
morning;  I'll  tell  them  you  are  here,"  and 
throwing  open  the  parlor  door  he  motioned  to 
nie  to  enter,  and  then  left  me. 

"Lo,"  I  thought,  "I  have  stumbled  upon 
the  right  house  after  all.  The  young  ladies 
are  very  kind."  And  I  involuntarily  gave  my 
collar  a  twitch  higher,  and  stole  a  glance  at  the 
long  mirror  over  the  mantle-piece.  My  survey 
was  interrupted  by  seeing  reflected  in  the  glass 
a  female  figure,  who  was  just  entering  the  room. 
Surprise  kept  me  motionless  for  an  instant,  for 
it  was  the  most  extraordinary  figure  for  a  pri- 
vate parlor  in  a  country  house.  The  lady  was 
very  tall,  and  wore  a  white  garment,  which  fell 
in  long  loose  folds  from  her  throat  to  the 
ground,  unconfined  at  the  waist.  Her  round, 
white  arms  were  bare,  excepting  that  upon  the 
left  wrist  she  wore  a  steel  fetter,  to  which  was 
attached  a  chain  ;  the  companion  fetter,  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  other  wrist,  she  held  iu 
her  hand.  Her  face  was  ghastly  pale  ;  indeed 
it  looked  as  if  it  had  a  thick  coating  of  powder 
over  the  natural  complexion,  and  her  hair, 
which  was  long,  thick,  and  black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  hung  in  long  masses  far  below  her  waist. 
I  turned  to  face  this  damsel,  wondering  if 
either  of  the  doctor's  daughters  could  be  in- 
sane, and  expecting  a  raving  speech  or  at  the 
least  a  bui-st  of  tears.  She  advanced,  however, 
with  a  graceful,  easy  step,  and  said  quietly — 

"Mr.  Smith,  I  believe?" 

"I  am  Mr.  Smith,  Miss.     May  I  inquire — " 

"  I  will  tell  yon  all ;  but  as  we  are  rather 
pressed  for  time,  on  account  of  your  late  arrival, 
I  must  be  brief.  I  presume  the  storm  delayed 
you.  You  will  find  refreshment  in  the  library, 
and—" 

"Ellen  !"  soreapped  a  voice  in  the  distance. 

"Coming  !"  answerinl  the  lady  beside  me,  in 
a  scream  that  fairly  made  me  jump.  "  I  can- 
not wait,"  she  added,  hurriedly;  "I  am  called; 
you  will  find  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ou  the  table. 
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Pray  lose  no  time,  for  it  is  nearly  six  now. 
The  third  door  on  the  left  in  this  entry." 

A  man's  voice  in  the  entry  at  this  moment 
exclaimed  in  thundering  tones — 

*'Here  let  us,  then,  divide;  each  in  his  roand 
To  search  her  sorrows  out ;  whose  hap  it  is 
First  to  behold  her,  this  way  let  him  lead 
Her  faiuting  steps,  and  meet  we  here  together." 

"Ellen  !"  he  added.  "Where  the  mischief  is 
Ellen  ?" — and,  entering,  the  owner  of  the  voice 
proved  to  be  a  tall,  handsome  man  in  a  cava- 
lier's dress,  who  came  in  hastily,  saying,  "Have 
I  found  you  at  last  ?' ' 

"Mr.  Smith — Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  tall 
damsel. 

"I  am  glad  you  've  come  at  last.  You  will 
find  a  table  in  the  library  ready  for  you,"  said 
the  new-comer.  "  It's  horrid  late.  Jane,  they 
wait  the  Lady  Jane." 

"She  comes,"  said  the  lady  whom  he  had 
just  before  called  Ellen.  "  You  will  excuse  us, 
Mr.  Smith  ;  we  are  very  busy  just  now."  And 
before  I  could  put  a  questiou  they  were  gone. 

Where  was  the  doctor  ?  What  was  the  solu- 
tion of  this  odd  conduct  ?  Hoping  to  find  an 
answer  to  both  questions  in  the  library,  I 
went  out ;  found  by  the  bright  light  in  the  hall 
the  door  to  which  I  had  been  directed.  Upon 
opening  it,  I  found  myself  in  a  room  lighted 
only  by  the  reflection  from  the  hall  lamp  which 
I  had  just  admitted  through  the  doorway.  A 
figure  in  a  dark  dress  stood  in  one  corner,  and, 
as  I  appeared,  cried,  iu  a  fiantic  tone — 

"  Where  is  he? 
Thoy  said  he  was  with  you;  he — tbuu  knowest 
Whom  I  would  say." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  don't,"  I  said;  but  she 
continued — 

'  I  heard  ye  loud.     I  thought 
I  heard  ye  ;  but,  perchance,  the  dizzying  throb 
Of  my  poor  temples.     Where  is  he?" 

The  question  was  put  in  such  a  yell  that  I 
was  positively  alarmed. 

"My  dear  madam,"  I  said. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Smith?"  inquired  the  lady, 
coming  forward,  and  speaking  iu  a  natural  tone. 

"  I  am,  madam  ;  I  came  here — " 

"Yes,  I  know;  it's  all  right.  I  will  not 
interrupt  you,  of  course.  I  tliought  when  you 
opened  the  door  that  it  was — Mercy  on  me  I 
there's  the  bell."  And  this  second  singular 
female  rushed  olf  like  a  young  whirlwind. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  ra^ther  uncomfortable. 
I  knew  that  uiy  friend  Harris  was  rather  Quix- 
otic in  some  of  his  ideas,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  he  had  turned  his  house  into  a  private 
lunatic  asylum.     Perhaps,  I  argued,  some  ex- 


planation may  be  found  here.  I  drew  from  my 
pocket  my  little  match-box,  which  I  carry  to 
light  my  cigars,  and  struck  a  match.  The 
light  flashed  for  an  instant,  and  tlien  went  out ; 
but  I  reeled  back,  for  that  one  flash  showed  me, 
gaping  at  my  feet,  an  empty  coffin. 

A  faint  scream  from  the  next  room  came  to 
my  ears  as  I  stood  panting  against  the  doorway. 

"Oh,  Lily,"  said  a  soft  voice,  "  don't  scream 
so.'" 

Another  scream,  a  little  louder,  followed. 

"  Pinch  her,"  said  a  man's  voice. 

Apparently  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon, 
for  a  long,  loud,  piercing  shriek  followed,  and 
was  greeted  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  several 
voices. 

"  Bravo,  Lily  !"  said  one  voice. 

"  No  danger  of  consumption  there  ;  her  lungs 
are  good,"  said  another. 

"  Nell  pinched  awfully,"  said  a  lady's  voice, 
laughingly. 

"I  shall  certainly  do  it  again  at  the  proper 
time,"  said  the  voice  of  the  lady  whom  I  had 
met  in  the  parlor. 

"The  brutes  are  making  game  of  some  unfor- 
tunate idiot,"  I  thought,  indignantly. 

"Perdition  seize  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee!" 
shouted  a  voice  so   close  to  the   door  that   I 
jumped  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  fired  there. 

"  Where  is  the  shroud  ?"  said  a  new  voice. 

"In  the  box  with  the  wineglasses,"  said 
another. 

The  empty  coffin  flashed  on  my  mind,  and  I 
determined  to  explore  the  library  still  further. 
I  had  dropped  my  match-box  in  my  first 
fright,  and  I  stooped  to  find  it.  A  round,  hard 
substance  was  the  first  object  I  touched,  and  I 
drew  it  out  to  the  light.  Imagine  my  horror  I 
it  was  a  grinning  skull.  I  dropped  it  with  a 
cry,  which  attracted  no  attention  in  this  queer 
house ;  and  then,  summoning  up  all  my  reso- 
lution, stooped  again  for  my  match-box  ;  this 
time  I  was  more  successful,  for  I  found  it  im- 
mediately. 

At  that  instant  a  scream  so  long,  loud,  and 
piercing  that  it  seemed  the  concentrated  yell  of 
a  dozen  demons  sounded  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  then  a  woman  in  a  long  black  dress 
and  with  a  veil  over  her  face  dashed  down  the 
staircase,  across  the  entry,  past  me,  and  stood 
panting  under  the  hall  lamp.  An  instant  later, 
a  man  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman 
came  from  the  same  landing,  and  ran  lightly 
down  the  stairs. 

"  Back  !"  cried  tho  lady,  in  a  voice  denoting 
an  agony  of  terror.  ' '  One  step  nearer,  and  I 
plunge  this  dagger  into  my  heart  I"     And  she 
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actually  drew  a  dagger  from  her  belt,  and  held 
it  up. 

"  Coiiii!  in  here,"  said  a  voice  from  the  mys- 
terious room;  "don't  go  on  that  way  in  the 
entry." 

App.arently  the  voice  restored  the  lady  to  her 
senses,  for  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  they  went  in  together.  My  position 
in  the  doorway  had  shielded  uie  from  the  no- 
tice of  this  couple,  and  also  prevented  my 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  room  from  which  so 
m.-iny  strange  sounds  proceeded. 

Half  frantic,  I  struck  another  match,  and 
this  time  succeeded  in  lighting  the  astral 
lamp  wliioh  stood  upon  a  large  round  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  library.  By  this  light,  I 
glanced  fearfully  round  the  room,  not  knowing 
from  what  corner  some  lunatic  might  pounce 
upon  me.  Tlie  usual  furniture  of  the  room 
seemed  to  be  piled  away  in  one  corner,  except- 
ing only  the  bookcases,  whose  tall,  upright 
frames  stood  against  the  walls.  The  coffin  still 
gaped  near  the  door,  and  in  it  was  the  skull 
which  I  had  dropped.  Upon  a  chair  near  it 
hung  a  velvet  pall  with  a  heavy  black  fringe. 
On  another  chair  lay  a  red  velvet  mantle, 
and  across  this  lay  a  nakc^d  sword.  Turning 
my  head,  I  saw  in  another  corner  a  block 
such  as  was  anciently  used  for  beheading 
criminals,  and  across  it  lay  a  bloody  axe.  I 
felt  sick,  suffocated  with  these  horrors,  when 
another  pile  attracted  me.  Here  were  pistols, 
daggers,  and  swords,  in  amiable  companionship 
with  crowns,  masks,  purses  of  money,  velvet 
caps,  a  violin,  and  a  large  pitcher  of  silver. 
Upon  the  centre-table  stood  the  astral  lamp, 
writing  materials,  a.id  a  small  tray,  upon  which 
were  a  cold  chicken,  a  plate  of  biscuit,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  Despite  the  singularity  of  my 
position,  I  remembereil  that  I  had  been  invited 
to  partake  of  refreshment  in  the  library,  and  I 
drew  up  the  only  vacant  chair  in  the  room,  and 
attacked  the  supper.  I  was  just  comfortably 
seated,  and  had  taken  one  mouthful,  when  a 
man  rushed  iuto  the  room,  exclaiming — 

"Here  I  can  be  alone  for  five  minutes." 
Then,  seeing  me,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Smith  ?"  ' 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  will  you  be  kind  enough—" 

"In  a  minute;  in  a  minnte  1  don't  let  me 
interrupt  you.     I  will  be  gone  in  five  minutes." 

He  was  as  bad  as  the  woman.  lie  wore  a 
long  black  cloak,  and  in  his  hand  held  a  naked 
sword,  which  he  flourished  within  an  inch  of 
my  no>.'. 

"But.  my  dear  sir,"  I  began. 

"  Don't  bother  me  now."  And  making  sav- 
age passes  with  his  sword  he  shouted,  "  Down, 


down,  dog  I  dost  thou  beard  me  still  f "  Then 
striking  an  attitude,  with  the  point  of  his 
sword  making  a  fearful  hole  in  the  carpet,  he 
cried,  "  So  perish  all  who  cross  me  on  my 
path." 

A  voice  from  the  next  room  said — 

"  Burn  the  witch  !" 

Apparently  the  advice  w.as  followed,  for  a 
scream  of  pain  followed,  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  cloak,  crying,  "It  is  her  voice  !  On  on!" 
darted  out  of  the  room. 

"That's  better,  Lily,"  said  the  unseen 
burner  (I  presume)  ;  "you  don't  scream  worth 
a  cent,  generally." 

A  loud  voice  .it  this  moment  began  to  sing, 
in  good  time  and  tune,  "Here  's  to  the  maiden 
of  bashful  fifteen."  A  dozen  male  voices  took 
up  the  chorus,  and  the  song  was  well  sung 
throughout.  I  had  finished  my  supper,  and 
was  meditating  and  hoping  the  doctor  would 
soon  arrive,  when  a  gentleman,  in  a  powdered 
wig,  breeches,  and  tights,  came  to  the  door  and 
looked  in.  Seeing  that  I  was  alone,  he  ad- 
vanced and  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

"Mr.  Smith?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  will  yon  tell  me — " 

"  By  and  by  ;  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
I  only  came  to  say  to  you  that  they  are  deter- 
mined upon  the  murder  of  your — some  one 
comes — be  on  your  guard,  and  if  yon  cannot 
prevent  them  from  seeing  it,  call  for  me,  and  I 
will  deliver  it  in  a  style  befitting — hush  !"  and 
the  gentleman  withdrew  with  his  finger  upon 
his  lip. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Smith."  I  looked  up 
to  see  a  little  'olack-eyed  girl,  in  a  picturesque 
peasant's  dress,  in  the  doorway.  "  You  're 
wanted,  now, "  she  said. 

"■Wanted?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  're  ready  for  you. " 

"Are  you?     Where?" 

"Come,  Susy,  hurry!"  said  au  impatient 
voice  in  the  distance. 

"Coming.     Come,  Mr.  Smith." 

Determined  to  see  the  meaning  of  all  this 
strange  conduct,  and  emboldened  by  a  glass  of 
wine,  I  followed  my  pretty  conductress  to  the 
nest  room. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  aivl  ladies 
occupied  this  apartment,  whiL-b  was  imnii-nsely 
large,  uncarpeted,  and  unfurnished.  Such  a 
strange  scene  I  never  beheld.  In  one  corner  a 
sailor  was  fencing  with  a  Turk,  while  a  little 
negro  girl  urged  the  combat  forward.  In  an- 
other place,  my  white-robed,  blnck-baired  dam- 
sel was  compo.sedly  fettering  herself  with  her 
steel  bracelets.     The  lady  in  black  was  pacing 
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up  and  down  in  the  back-ground,  talking  to 
herself  in  a  low  tone,  and  gesticulating  vio- 
lently as  she  moved  backward  and  forward. 
One  man,  in  a  corsair'?  dress,  was  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  an  exceedingly  pretty  nun,  who 
was  toying  with  the  curls  on  his  forehead,  and 
arranging  them  in  picturesque  confusion.  My 
arrival  was  unnoticed  for  an  instant,  then  a 
gentleman  in  a  white  sheet,  apparently,  came 
over  to  me. 

"Mr.  Smith?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  will  you  have  the  goodness — " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Smitli,"  said  the  lady  in  black, 
coming  forward,  "  did  Harry  remember  the 
owl?" 

"  And  the  torches  ;  are  the  torches  coming?" 
said  the  pretty  lirunette. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  who  's  to  speak  ?" 

As  they  were  by  this  time  all  speaking  at 
once,  I  considered  this  question  rather  super- 
fluous.    I  w.as  almost  deafened. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  together?"  cried 
one. 

"Harry's  dreadfully  late,"  screamed  an- 
other. 

"  Are  they  written  ?"  yelled  a  third. 

"We  are  ruined  without  the  owl,"  mur- 
mured the  lady  in  black. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  began. 

"Oh,  bother,  a  speech!"  said  the  corsair, 
impatiently.     "  Give  me  the  papers." 

"No,"  interrupted  the  powdered-wigged  gen- 
tleman, "  give  them  to  7ne." 

"But,  really,  my  friends  1"  I  said,  again. 

"Come,  old  fellow,  the  papers.  Hand  them 
over,"  said  the  sailor,  joining  the  outcry. 

"  Here  I  am,  at  last !"  cried  a  cheerful  voice 
behind  me. 

We  all  turned  to  see  the  new-comer,  who 
stood  in  the  doorway.  He  was  a  tall,  rosy- 
cheeked  young  man,  evidently  jtist  in  from  the 
storm. 

"  Nellie,"  he  said,  tossing  a  bundle  of  papers 
to  the  fett- red  damsel.  "  Here  are  the  papers. 
The  other  things  are  in  the  library ;  Smith 
couldn't  come." 

"Couldn't  come!"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices, 
and  all  eyes  turned  upon  me. 

"Why,"  said  the  new-eomer,  "whom  have 
we  here  ?" 

Glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  I 
said — 

"  I  am  Mr.  Smith,  sir,  from  New  York,  who, 
having  lost  his  vr,\y  in  the  storm — " 

A  roar  of  laughter  interrupted  me,  and  then 
one  after  another  my  tormentors  spoke. 

"  The  wrong  man  !"  said  one. 


"  What  lUd  you  think?"  inquired  another. 

"  Of  all  absurd  things,  this  is  the  funniest," 
said  a  third. 

"  Such  a  remarkable  name,"  said  a  fourth. 

"We  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies,"  said 
the  brigand,  raising  his  voice  above  the  Babel 
of  tongues,  and  silencing  them;  "and  must 
trust  to  your  good  nature  to  grant  us  a  pardon 
for  our  error.  Allow  me,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  explain  the  facts  to  this  gentleman." 
Then  to  me  again,  he  said  :  "  We  are  a  party 
of  amateur  actors  and  actresses,  sir,  and  this 
evening  give  our  first  performance  here  in  about 
an  hour.  My  brother  Harry  went  to  New  York 
yesterday  to  secure  the  services  of  a  friend  of 
his,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  to  come  down,  write 
our  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  act  as  prompter.  M 
We  have  been  expecting  him  all  day,  and  the  ( 
similarity  of  names  must  be  our  excuse  for  our 
error.  If  you  will  accept  a  place  in  front  here, 
we  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  your  opinion  ■ 
of  our  performance."  ■ 

I  need  only  add  that,  after  seeing  several  fine 
tableaux,  scenes  from  different  plays,  and  hear- 
ing some  good,  some  bad  recitations,  I  was 
shown  to  a  comfortable  room  for  the  night,  and 
after  partaking  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  at  which 
the  white-robed  lady  presided  in  a  jjretty  wrap- 
per, with  the  hair  "done  up"  in  approved 
style,  I  was  driven  to  my  friend's  house,  where 
my  late  adventures  made  a  hearty  laugh  for 
the  old  doctor. 


Simplicity  of  Dress. — Female  loveliness  never 
appears  to  so  good  advantage  as  when  set  off 
with  simplicity  of  dress.  No  artist  ever  decks 
his  angels  with  towering  feathers  and  gaudy 
jewelry  ;  and  our  dear  human  angels — if  they 
would  malfe  good  their  title  to  that  name — 
should  carefully  avoid  ornaments  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  African  princesses  and  Indian 
squaws.  These  tinselries  may  serve  to  give 
effect  on  the  stage,  or  upon  a  ball-room  floor, 
btit  in  daily  life  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
charm  of  simplicity.  A  vulgar  taste  is  not  to  be 
disguised  by  gold  and  diamonds.  The  absence 
of  a  true  taste  and  real  refinement  or  delicacy 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  the  possession  of 
the  most  princely  fortune.  Mind  measures 
gold,  but  gold  cannot  measure  mind.  Through 
dress  the  mind  may  be  read,  as  through  the 
delicate  tissue  of  the  lettered  page.  A  modest 
woman  will  dress  modestly  ;  a  really  refined 
and  intellectual  woman  will  bear  the  matks  of 
careful  selection  and  faultless  taste. 
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Op  all  men,  it  was  curious  that  /should  have 
been  .1  Jrvgoods  retail  clerk  ;  I,  who  despised 
fashionable  women,  fashionable  shops,  and  the 
fashionable  business  of  "tape  and  bobbin' '  vend- 
ing with  all  mr  soul.  Yet  here  I  was,  head  clerk 
in  the  silk  department  of  Million  &  Billion's  mag- 
nificent store  ;  the  best-dressed  fool  in  the  whole 
establishment ;  such  a  perfect  model  of  what 
such  a  young  man  should  be  that  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  chosen  by  Draper  &  Co.  as  the  original 
of  one  of  their  best  was  figures  for  the  display 
of  their  latest  styles.  Inconceivable  honor! 
for  which  some  of  my  associates  would  have 
secretly  sacrificed  their  situations.  That  wax 
figure  was  an  aggravating  torment  to  me.  I 
was  an  artist ;  that  is,  I  had  a  vocation  for  art, 
and  I  knew  it ;  I  shouhl  hare  been  an  artist. 
You  do  not  believe  me,  for,  you  say,  if  you  had 
possessed  that  genius  for  art  which  alone  could 
excuse  your  vanity  in  dre.iming  it,  you  would 
have  found  it  your  destiny  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  j-our  being,  you  would  have  for- 
saken drygoods,  all  the  soft  splendors  of  silks 
and  satins,  and  followed  your  true  mission 
through  poverty,  hunger,  hardship,  death. 

Well,  it  is  true  that,  earnestly  as  I  loved  art, 
there  was  something  dearer  to  me  even  than 
that.  I  had  a  little  sister,  so  tenderly  precious 
to  me  that  for  her  sake  I  gave  up  the  combat 
for  fame  against  want  and  famine,  and  assumed 
a  calling  distasteful  to  my  nature.  Florence 
was  such  a  frail  little  creature,  she  needed  so 
many  luxuries  just  to  keep  the  breath  and 
sweetness  of  life  in  her  flower-like  body,  that  I 
could  not  make  up  my  miud  to  walk  over  her 
grave  on  my  way  to  the  Academy  of  Design. 
Our  mother  had  left  her  to  me  when  she  was 
but  four  years  of  age.  I  was  her  only  protector 
and  relative,  and  she  was  my  all  of  worldly 
fortune.  I  myself  had  named  her  "  Florence, " 
in  those  years  of  boyish  anticipation,  when  I 
had  looked  forward  to  a  fair  Italian  city  of  that 
name  as  my  future  and  natural  abiding-place. 
My  father  lived  then,  and  was  a  prosperous 
man,  doing  a  moderate  business  ;  we  had  a 
little  home  of  our  own,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  ;  and,  though  he  was  not  able  to  send  me 
abroad,  as  I  wished,  he  could  allow  me  leisure, 
paints,  pencils,  brushes,  and  canvas,  and  a  quiet 
little  room  of  my  own,  nest  to  my  mother's, 
where  I  could  hear  her  singing  to  little  Florence 
as  I  worked.  I  fretted  for  Italy  in  those  days, 
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and  did  not  realize  that  I  was  in  those  very 
moments  dwelling  in  a  Paradise  which  Italy 
never  could  emulate. 

My  father  died,  and  with  his  death  came  an 
end  ctf  his  business  ;  dishonest  partners  secured 
the  liou's  share,  leaving  my  mother  only  the 
debts  of  the  concern,  so  that  our  home  went 
finally  into  the  clutches  of  creditors  ;  and  when 
she  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave,  she  had 
only  little  Florence  to  leave  me.  Precious 
legacy !  I  was  going  to  become  a  great  artist 
right  away,  and  get  rich  as  well  as  famous  for 
/i«rsake.  Meanwhile,  the  child  sometimes  went 
hungry,  and  I  could  not  bear  the  patient  famine 
in  her  blue  eyes  as  she  sat  and  watched  me  at 
that  work  which  never  sold,  which  was  always 
just  going  to  buy  her  a  silk  dress,  yet  never 
bought  her  bread.  Bear  it !  no  !  For  myself  I 
would  have  hugged  starvation  rather  than  have 
-relinquished  the  ideal  of  my  life  ;  but  for  her 
sake  any  occupation  which  was  not  absolutely 
dishonorable  seemed  dignified.  My  father, 
though  only  a  merchant  in  a  picayune  way,  had 
had  business  relations  with  Million  &  Billion, 
who  had  re.spected  him  for  his  integrity  ;  and 
when  I  presented  myself  to  them  as  a  candidate 
for  a  vacant  clerkship,  they  accepted  me  on  the 
strength  of  his  good  name. 

I  made  a  first-rate  salesman.  I  was  hand- 
some ;  I  had  an  air ;  and  such  a  moustache ; 
and,  the  ladies  said,  such  an  eye  for  colors ! 
Very  likely ;  when  the  great  piles  of  gorgeous 
silks  had  been  arranged  "with  my  usual  dis- 
crimination," there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
looked  their  best.  I  was  dreaming  of  beds  of 
roses  while  I  hung  the  pink  brocades  and 
shadowed  them  over  with  greeneries  of  shining 
moire-antiques.  When  I  flung  the  almost  price- 
less lace  in  graceful  festoons  over  the  pearly 
satins  and  bridal  silks,  I  was  haunted  with 
visions  of  mist,  pierced  through  by  moonlight, 
silently  dissolving  on  the  bosom  of  some  crys- 
tal lake.  Since  I  could  not  do  the  thing  I 
wanted,  that  which  I  did  do  I  would  do  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  told  the  fat,  blowsy  Mrs. 
Dahlia  just  what  shade  of  maroon  velvet  would 
best  tone  down  the  crimson  of  her  neck  and 
face;  that  is,  which  was  most  "becoming  to 
Aer,"  without  reference  to  particulars.  I  per- 
suaded Miss  Prim  out  of  the  yellow  lute-string 
into  the  peach-blossom  moire,  "the  most  charm- 
ing  dress   she   had  ever  worn,"  she  told  me 
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afterwards.  I  made  myself  so  valuable  to  the 
establishment  that  I  was  promoted,  with  an 
increased  salary.  I  was  able  to  dress  my  pretty 
Florence  in  cunning  hats  and  soft  muslins,  and 
to  place  her  in  a  private  school,  under  the  care 
of  a  gentle  lady,  who  wisely  watched  the  un- 
folding of  the  delicate  flower.  Florence  played 
for  me  on  the  piano,  and  sang  for  me,  when  I 
went  to  visit  her,  said  she  was  so  happy,  and  I 
was  such  a  good  brother.  I  saw  all  the  ^arp 
outlines  of  want  rounding  out  of  her  fair  face, 
and  only  smiles  and  content  in  her  eyes  and  a 
gay  elasticity  in  her  step,  and  I,  too,  was 
happy ;  only  I  was  tortured  by  thirst  for  the 
springs  I  had  forsaken. 

My  evenings  were  my  own,  but  the  evening 
is  not  so  valuable  to  the  artist  as  to  the  student 
of  books ;  the  artist  must  have  nature,  God's 
sunshine  and  rainbows,  clouds,  and  emerald 
and  azure  tints.  Sometimes,  in  the  long  sum- 
mer days,  I  had  two  or  three  hours  of  rich 
sunset  and  poetic  twilight  through  which  to 
pursue  some  sketch  lying  waiting  upon  the 
canvas  in  my  prosaic  boarding-house  chamber. 
Then  I  had  a  vacation,  brief  as  deliglitful,  in 
which  I  could  take  my  carpet-bag  in  my  hand 
and  wander  off  whither  I  listed,  lying  in  the 
grass  under  great  trees,  sketching  present  wa- 
terfalls and  distant  hills,  sleeping  in  farm- 
houses, and  living  gloriously. 

There  was  going  to  be  a  great  party  up  town, 
an  extra-exclusive  and  particularly  brilliant 
party.  I  learned  it  from  a  certain  set  of  our 
customers,  who  came  to  Million  &  Billion's  to 
buy  their  dresses.  Each  guest  was  expected  to 
add  his  or  her  sparkle  to  the  general  lustre  till 
the  whole  affair  should  glitter  and  coruscate  like 
one  of  Houghwouglit's  magnificent  chandeliers 
with  all  the  gas  on.  I  was  surprised  by  receiv- 
ing an  invitation  to  this  fashionable  mob.  The 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  ponderous  square 
card.  Miss  Therese  Tallmadge,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  family  who  gave  the  Jete,  was  in  the 
store,  buying  gloves  ;  she  crossed  over  to  the 
silk  counter,  to  admire  a  new  mauve  tint  of 
moire  and  to  say  to  me  : — 

"You  must  be  sure  and  be  at  mamma's 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Brownell ;  we  shall  all 
be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  come." 

I  looked  curiously  into  the  face  of  the 
haughty  heiress,  to  read,  if  possible,  the  mean- 
ing of  this  extraordinary  condescension  ;  whe- 
ther it  were  simply  the  common  insincerity  of 
polite  life,  or  what  ?  Even  the  duplicity  of 
fashion  could  have  no  object  in  making  itself 
agreeable  to  me,  a  clerk  on  a  salary. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  saying 


so.  Miss  Tallmadge,  but  I  never  go  out,  and 
should  be  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  your 
friends." 

"Oh,  well,  we  are  all  strangers  at  first,  are 
we  not  ?  We  will  never  grow  friendly  by  re- 
maining so.  Kemember  we  shall  expect  you!" 
And  she  turned  away  with  a  superb  gesture, 
which  I  could  not  help  admiring,  notwithstand- 
ing I  had  unanswerable  antipathies  against 
that  class  of  women. 

As  she  returned  to  the  glove  counter,  I  no- 
ticed a  young  lady  who  had  been  waiting  for 
her,  and  to  whom  she  spoke  with  the  familiar 
air  of  a  relative  or  family  friend.  I  had  but  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  her  face  as  they  turned 
to  leave  the  store,  but  that  glimpse  made  me 
resolve  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  invitation,  which  I  had  not  pre- 
viously the  faintest  thought  of  accepting.  I 
would  have  done  rasher  things  for  the  hope 
of  seeing  that  face  again.  It  was  the  living 
incarnation  of  the  dream  which  had  haunted  my 
soul  for  years.  I  had  sketched  it  on  canvas  a 
thousand  times,  and  destroyed  it  as  many, 
disgusted  with  my  utter  failure  to  reproduce 
the  shadow  of  my  wish.  It  had  the  rich  fair- 
ness of  the  lily,  noble,  and  yet  delicate  ;  its 
purity  was  that  of  thought  and  spirit ;  its  sweet- 
ness that  of  a  loving  heart :  it  was  a  face  full 
of  peculiar  womanly  beauty,  quite  different 
from  the  magnificent  order  of  Miss  Tallmadge's 
charms.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  its  pos- 
sessor had  grown  up  in  some  delicious  country 
home,  not  wanting  in  the  refinements  of  life, 
where  nature  gave  her  exquisite  influences  to 
increase  the  delights  of  wealth  and  culture. 
For,  although  the  lady  was  more  plainly  dressed 
than  her  friend,  and  had  not  the  air  of  indif- 
ferent pride,  mingled  with  absolute  self-posses- 
sion and  utter  vacuity,  which  is  the  triumph 
of  "our  best  society,"  there  was  about  her  a 
quiet  elegance  which  only  culture  and  thorough 
education  could  give.  She  was  modest  as  a 
violet,  but  peerless  as  a  camellia.  I  watched 
her  slight  figure  as  she  glided  out  of  the  store 
with  a  vague  longing  which  prompted  me  to 
follow  her  as  if  I  had  suddenly  discovered  some 
near  relative  whom  I  had  long  been  wishing  to 
meet.  So  absorbed  was  I  by  this  new  influence 
that  my  scissors  went  straight  through  a  piece 
of  blue  lute-string,  which  I  was  measuring  off 
for  a  customer,  at  the  wrong  place. 

"  I  said  seventeen  yards,  and  you  have  but 
ten." 

Very  true,  and  I  did  not  blame  the  cold-look- 
ing female  for  her  chilly  tone.  I  had  spoiled 
the  pattern,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  lay 
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aside  the  ten  yards  for  .1  dress  for  Florence,  and 
give  tlie  lady  the  required  amount  from  another 
piece. 

"  It  will  become  tlie  child  exceedingly  ;  just 
the  tint  of  blue  to  match  her  eyes,  and  she  has 
never  had  such  a  handsome  dress,"  I  said  to 
myself,  eonsoluigly.  "  A  girl  of  her  age  ought 
not  to  be  indulged  in  too  much  finery  ;  but  Mrs. 
Chester  hinted  that  she-  needed  something  for 
the  evening  of  the  exhibition.  I  will  take  it 
to  her  to-night."  And  I  pleased  myself  antici- 
pating the  sparkling  smile  and  grateful  kiss 
of  my  pretty  darling  ;  so  I  folded  up  the  silk  in 
a  neat  parcel  addressed  to  Miss  Florence  Brow- 
nell,  and  charged  myself  with  the  cost  quite 
cheerfully. 

When  I  entered  the  hall  of  Mrs.  Chester's 
house  that  evening,  I  heard  my  sister  singing 
and  playing  in  the  parlor,  her  fine  voice  being 
frequently  called  into  requisition  for  the  plea- 
sure of  favored  guests.  I  found  no  one  with 
my  hostess,  upon  entering,  but  one  lady,  who 
was  just  thanking  Florence  for  her  music,  and 
who  immediately  left,  having  only  been  making 
a  call.  I  heard  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  roll 
away  from  the  door  before  a  word  of  what  Mrs. 
Chester  was  saying  entered  my  ear,  for  the 
visitor  was  the  same  young  lady  who  was  with 
Miss  Tallmadge  in  the  morning. 

"Florence  was  wishing  you  would  come  to- 
night." 

"Well,  she  has  her  wish,  and  something 
besides,"  and  I  tossed  her  the  p.ackage,  forget- 
ting to  kiss  her,  as  was  my  custom.  "Who 
was  that,  Mrs.  Chester?" 

"  Oh,  no  one  whom  yon  are  acquainted  with. 
She  was  one  of  my  pupils  a  few  years  ago  ; 
she  's  only  eighteen  now.  She  always  comes 
to  see  me  wlien  she  visits  the  city.  I  love  her 
very  much.  She  heard  Florence  singing,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  her  voice,  she  begged 
her  to  sing  for  her." 

"  She  does  not  live  in  the  city  ?" 

"  No.  She  is  visiting  some  of  her  wealthy 
relatives  at  present.  She  is  related  tSsome  of 
our  first  families,  though  her  own  family,  I 
believe,  are  not  very  rich,  only  comfortable." 

"What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  She  's  a  Tallmadge.  Really,  you  are  quite 
curious  about  her,  for  a  person  usually  so  pro- 
vokingly  indifferent  as  you  are." 

A  pair  of  pretty  arms  were  about  my  neck, 
and  a  pair  of  darling  lips  against  my  cheek  by 
this  time. 

"  What  a  dear,  kind  brother  you  are  !  I  was 
wishing  I  had  such  a  dress  ;  but  I  didn't  think 
I  ought  to  have  it." 


"  Was  you  ?  Well,  enjoy  it,  then,  little  one  ; 
and  don't  trouble  your  conscience  about  the 
consequences.  If  you  w.ant  to  pay  me  for  it, 
give  me  some  music — that  same  song  you  just 
sang  for  the  young  lady." 

Florence  complied  with  eagerness ;  if  I  had 
asked  her  to  drown  herself  I  hardly  think  she 
would  have  refused,  she  was  so  devoted  to  my 
wishes.  It  seemed  to  be  the  great  pleasure  of 
her  life  to  gratify  some  want  or  request  of  niina 
—to  be  of  some  service  to  the  brother  whom 
she  loved  with  the  whole  of  her  warm  little 
heart.  She  had  a  marvellous  talent  for  music, 
and  a  voice  of  such  flexible  purity  that  it  al- 
ready attracted  much  attention,  young  as  she 
was.  Already  in  the  brain  of  the  child  lived 
and  grew  a  scheme  which  gave  additional  ardor 
to  her  natural  fondness  for  music  ;  she  had 
resolved,  devoted  little  creature,  to  not  only 
support  herself,  but  to  assist  me!  to  free  ma 
from  any  necessity  of  providing  for  her,  so  that 
I  might  resume  my  old  occupations.  She  was 
going  to  help  me  become  a  great  artist !  So 
she  told  me  once,  in  a  moment  of  trembling 
confidence,  while  her  cheek  glowed  and  her 
eye  sparkled  with  the  hope.  She  was  going  to 
be  a  professional  musician,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  be  burdened  with  her.  I  kissed  the 
ambitious  child,  while  the  tears  dimmed  my 
sight  of  her  sweet  face.  I  told  her  she  might 
be  an  Adelina  Patti  if  she  wished,  but  she  must 
be  so  only  for  me — not  for  the  world.  Never- 
theless, I  could  see  that  the  idea  was  not  ban- 
ished, that  it  incited  and  controlled  her  studies. 

On  this  particular  evening  she  seemed  to 
me  to  play  unusually  well,  and  I  felt  secretly 
proud  to  think  the  strange  lady  had  heard  and 
admired  her ;  and  on  the  wings  of  the  music 
my  thoughts  floated  away  into  dreams,  indis- 
tinct, delicious,  and  sublimely  foolish — dreams 
of  a  face  forevermore  to  haunt  me  with  impos- 
sible hopes. 

"  You  don't  talk  to  me,  Paul." 

The  little  girl  had  ceased  playing  for  some 
time,  and  was  sitting  on  a  footstool  before  me, 
with  her  head  on  my  knee,  its  golden  curls 
streaming  downward  in  waves  which  glittered 
in  the  firelight,  a  pretty  enough  sight  for  an 
artist-brother  to  love  and  admire. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  somebody  else,  Paul ! 
0  dear !  I  hope  you  'U  never  get  married,  and 
have  a  wife.     I  shall  be  so  lonely  !" 

"  Now,  little  one,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  no  more 
of  a  trick  than  you  'U  be  sure  to  serve  me  the 
minute  you  're  old  enough.  If  I  should  remain 
a  bachelor,  on  your  account,  you  'd  be  sure  to 
desert  me  for  the  first  man  that  asked  you. 
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However,  I  've  chosen  my  wife,  now  ;  and  you 
profess  not  to  be  jealous  of  her.  Painting  is 
the  only  rival  you'll  ever  have,  Floy."  But, 
even  as  I  said  it,  my  cheek  burned,  and  I  was 
conscious  that  though  what  I  said  might  be 
true,  it  would  be  sadly  true,  because  I  could 
not  have  a  dearer  wish  fullilled.  Yesterday  I 
should  have  had  no  such  consciousness.  But 
what  observing  eyes  the  child  had  !  Who  told 
her  that  I  was  thinking  of  some  one  else  ?  If  I 
alloweil  my  secret  to  be  read  by  others  as  easily, 
it  would  not  be  a  secret  long.  I  glanced  at 
Mrs.  Chester  ;  that  lady  was  holding  the  blue 
silk  dress  in  her  lap,  and  wondering  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  flounce  the  skirt,  and  only  ten 
yards,  yard  wide ;  she  was  wishing  I  had 
brought  fifteen. 

"  She  would  look  like  a  fairy,  in  a  flounced 
skirt,  Mr.  Brownell ;  she  is  so  petite  and  slen- 
der.    But  it  will  be  very  pretty  as  it  is." 

I  said  they  must  make  it  do,  kissed  Florence 
good-night,  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Chester, 
and  retired. 

I  did  not  go  to  Mrs.  Upton  Tallmadge's  party ; 
I  scarcely  remembered  that  such  a  thing  was 
to  be,  or  had  been.  I  was  in  too  much  pain. 
Instead  of  breathing  the  perfumed  air  of  the 
saloon,  and  intoxicating  soul  and  sense  with 
stolen  draughts  of  beauty,  I  was  lying  iu  the 
hospital,  my  right  arm  crushed  and  mangled, 
and  the  doctors  discussing  the  probability  of 
its  having  to  be  amputated. 

When  I  left  Mrs.  Chester's,  the  drizzling 
December  rain  which  had  set  in  during  the 
eveninp,  was  fast  changing  to  sleet  and  snow ; 
the  pavement  was  slippery  with  a  thin  coat  of 
ice  ;  I  was  full  of  thought,  and  heedless  ;  and 
in  attempting  to  run  across  Broadway,  I  slipped 
in  front  of  an  omnibus,  and  the  heavy  wheels 
rolled  over  my  arm,  reckless  of  its  human  sen- 
sibility to  suffering,  reckless  of  the  future  of 
its  owner,  reckless  of  the  little  girl  who  de- 
pended on  its  energies  for  protection  and  sup- 
port. 

They  took  me  to  the  hospital ;  the  best  place 
for  me,  who  had  no  home  but  a  second-rate 
boarding-house.  Mrs.  Chester  was  almost  angry 
that  1  had  not  insisted  upon  being  conveyed  to 
her  house  ;  but  she,  with  her  twelve  pupils  to 
care  for,  had  enough  responsibility,  without  my 
taking  the  liberty  of  foisting  my  wretched  self 
upon  her  sympathies. 

Mrs.  Chester  did  not  hear  of  the  accident 
until  I  sent  her  word  the  following  day,  warning 
her  to  break  the  news  very  carefully  to  Flo- 
rence, or  keep  it  from  her  for  the  present,  as 


she  thought  best.  She  decided  instantly  that 
she  ought  to  tell  her ;  and  that  brave  young 
heart  justified  her  decision.  When  the  child 
was  admitted  to  see  me,  she  was  as  calm  as 
courage  and  love  could  make  her  ;  nothing  but 
her  deadly  paleness  revealed  the  anguish  she 
suffered  ;  though  1  was  afterwards  told  that  she 
had  fainted  when  she  heard  the  news,  conveyed 
to  her  in  the  tenderest  manner.  Nurses  nor 
physicians  had  the  heart  to  tear  the  pleading 
little  creature  away  ;  she  was  permitted  to  sit, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  by  my  bedside  ; 
she  would  not  have  left  me,  even  at  night,  if 
others  had  not  compelled  it. 

My  arm  was  not  amputated ;  it  was  saved, 
but  in  a  disabled  condition,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  it  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  I 
could  never  hope  to  have  much  good  of  it ;  its 
cunning  was  destroyed  ;  its  strength  and  flex- 
ibility vanished :  it  was  but  the  excuse  for  a 
good  light  arm ;  a  paiu  and  vexation,  instead 
of  a  help  to  me. 

"Well,  Floy,"  I  said  to  my  patient  little 
watcher,  one  day,  when  it  was  nearly  time  for 
me  to  be  turned  out  of  the  hospital,  "what  are 
we  going  to  do  now  ?  I  shall  never  do  for  the 
silk-counter  any  more  !  I  've  lost  my  '  elegant 
air,'  and  my  deftness  of  handling  has  departed. 
What  is  a  one-armed  man  to  do  for  a  living, 
little  sister  ?" 

"  Hav'n't  you  got  enough  money  to  keep  you 
a  year,  Paul  ?  Mrs.  Chester  says  I  shall  stay 
with  her  a  year,  whether  you  consent  to  it  or 
not" — smiling — "and  for  that  matter,  some- 
body has  already  advanced  the  price  of  my 
yearly  expenses;  I  don't  know  who.  Mrs. 
Chester  thinks  it  was  Mr.  Billion,  probably ; 
the  draft  came  in  a  blank  envelope.  By  that 
time,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something,  myself. 
I  shall,  Paul ;  you  needn't  look  so.  Signer 
Bodiella  says  I  'm  destined  to  make  my  fortune 
as  a  concert-singer.  Think  of  that !  When  I 
get  rich,  Paul,  I  '11  buy  you  all  the  pictures  you 
like ;  and  I  'm  quite  sure  you'll  get  well  enough  ■ 

to   pain#  some.     I  've  heard  of  people   doing  I 

wonders  with  their  left  hand,  hav'n't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  darling ;  and  I  intend  to  do  wonders 
with  mine,  enough  to  keep  you  from  going  on 
the  stage,  I  trust.  Who  could  have  paid  your 
school-bills  1  Whoever  it  was,  did  me  just  the 
kindness  for  which  I  am  most  grateful.  Yes, 
it  must  have  been  Billion.  There  's  nobody 
else  that  could  or  would.  He  's  been  in  to  see 
me  several  times,  and  has  paid  the  expenses  of 
my  illness  so  far.  He  's  been  very  kind,  in- 
deed. But  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  aware 
I  had  a  sister.     Yes,  it  must  have  been  he  !" 
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So  Mr.  Billion  got  the  credit  of  an  act  which 
be  dill  not  perform  ;  for  the  sole  reason,  maybe, 
that  he  did  not  guess  at  the  existence  of  a  little 
pupil  at  Mrs.  Chester's  ;  for  he  had  been  kind 
to  me,  expressing  his  interest  in  many  ways, 
and  continuing  *ny  salary  till  I  was  able  to  be 
abont.  Then,  as  I  could  no  longer  discharge 
my  duties  in  his  establishment,  I  was  left  to 
shift  for  myself.  I  had  a  little,  a  very  little 
money  in  bank,  and  the  two  months'  salary 
which  Billion  gave  me  ;  so  that  I  could  keep 
soul  .ind  body  togetlier  for  some  time,  by 
choosing  some  very  plain  home  and  living  in 
the  simplest  manner. 

I  decided  to  rent  an  apartment,  and  board 
myself;  employing  my  time  in  endeavoring  to 
acquire  sufficient  skill  in  the  use  of  my  left 
arm,  to  enable  me  to  earn  my  living  at  some- 
thing. 

At  what  ?  My  old  passion  for  my  art  returned 
npon  me  with  redoubled  force.  The  loneliness 
of  my  room,  the  long  idleness  of  illness,  the 
necessity  for  economy  which  banished  me  from 
the  pleasures  of  society,  all  encouraged  the 
return  of  the  visions  which  throng  an  imagina- 
tion like  mine.  In  vain  I  resisted  the  sweet 
call  of  my  divinity,  and  strove  to  master  some 
prosy  profession,  surrounding  myself  with  law- 
books, feeding  my  body  with  musty  bread,  and 
striving  to  feed  my  mind  with  musty  legalities. 
I  saw  pictures,  heard  pictures,  dreamed  pic- 
tures ;  until  my  easel  once  more  stood  the  ruler 
of  my  apartment,  and  my  awkward  left  hand 
labored  faithfully  to  catch  the  departed  skill  of 
the  right. 

The  bright  springtime  fled  away,  leaving  but 
few  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  transient  odor  of 
flowers  in  my  dull  room.  The  long,  warm 
days  of  summer  crept  on.  My  health  was  not 
so  vigorous  as  before  the  accident ;  I  felt  lan- 
guid under  the  oppressive  heat.  Mrs.  Chester 
went  away  to  the  springs,  taking  Florence  with 
her,  during  the  six  weeks  summer  vacation. 
Either  her  pride  in  the  child's  abilities  or  her 
love  for  her  sweetness  of  character,  or  both, 
made  her  favor  her  beyond  my  boldest  wish. 
Knowing  that  my  sister  was  happy,  breathing 
the  fresh  air  and  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the 
season,  with  so  good  a  friend,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  lock  the  door  upon  my  few  poor  trea- 
sures— my  pictures — and  to  spend  the  time  of 
her  absence  in  the  country.  I,  too,  would 
breathe  the  free  air  of  he.aven.  Inhale  the  per- 
fume of  flowers,  delight  my  eyes  with  the 
slumberous  clouds,  the  drifting  showers,  the 
brilliant  rainbows  of  summer — if  I  had  to  make 
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my  bed  in  the  clover-fields,  and  feed  upon  the 
chance  charities  of  farinhouses.  Little,  very 
little  was  the  sum  I  could  devote  to  my  sum- 
mer tour ;  no  flattering  morning  journal  chroni- 
cled my  departure,  prophesying  sweet  things 
of  the  "influence  of  nature"  upon  the  "facile 
brush  of  that  talented  young  artist,  P.  Brow- 
nell."  Oh,  no  !  my  time  had  not  come  to  be 
served  with  such  delicate  tidbits  from  the  table 
of  notoriety.  It  had  not  come,  but  it  was  coming, 
of  course  I  I  felt  certain  of  that — for  pure  and 
undefiled  as  may  he  the  love  of  genius  for  its 
favorite  pursuit,  it  is  always  exalted  and  in- 
spired by  a  certain  measure  of  ambition,  ne- 
cessary, perhaps,  to  uphold  its  wings,  borne 
down  by  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  reality. 

One  splendid  morning  in  July — when  a  night 
shcwer  had  invoked  all  the  fragrance  and 
freshness  possible  to  the  month — when  every 
leaf  was  at  its  broadest  greenness,  when  the 
forests  were  the  deepest,  and  the  dust  all 
washed  away  from  the  lilies  and  roses,  emerg- 
ing like  Dianas  from  their  Iraths — found  me 
leaving  the  cars,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city, 
and  trudging  away  into  the  woods  and  fields, 
with  an  artist's  kit  on  my  shoulders,  and  a 
sandwich  in  my  pocket.  I  revelled  in  pleasure 
that  day.  I  waded  through  the  clover  ;  I  lay 
down  under  oak  trees  and  listened  to  the  rustle 
of  the  wind  above  me  in  their  branches  ;  I  ate 
my  luncheon  l)y  a  silver  brook,  quenching  my 
thirst  from  its  freely-offered  waters.  I  looked 
ofl'  at  distant  mountains  melting  into  the  blue 
of  heaven.  I  was  too  full  of  the  idleness  of 
enjoyment  to  attempt  to  sketch. 

At  sunset  I  entered  a  lovely  valley  ;  a  broad 
river  blushed  roseate  in  the  light,  golden  clouds 
wound  the  hills  in  royal  turbans,  crowning  them 
like  indolent  oriental  monarchs,  taking  their 
motionless  repose.  A  vista  stretched  away 
through  the  most  fascinating  reaches  of  beauty, 
valley  after  valley,  with  glimpses  of  river  and 
forest. 

"Here!"  cried  I,  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of 
enthusiasm;  "here  will  I  pitch  my  tent  for 
the  present.  To-night  I  will  only  enjoy ;  to- 
morrow I  will  try  to  sketch  some  faint  shadow 
of  this  beauty." 

I  looked  forward  for  some  farmhouse  to  which 
I  might  apply  for  a  night's  lodging ;  I  saw  the 
blue  smoke  curling  up  through  the  trees,  which 
told  of  some  near  habitation  ;  and  a  bend  of  the 
picturesque  country  road  soon  brought  me  in 
sight  of  it.  I  was  disappointed,  at  first,  because 
the  mansion  I  saw  was  too  stylish  to  .allow  of 
my  preferring  my  request  at  its  portals  ;  still, 
it  was  so  charming,  in  such  harmony  with  the 
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scenery  wliich  siirrouuded  it,  such  a  lovely 
fiuisU  to  the  landscape,  with  its  airy  towers 
and  graceful  porches,  its  cultivated  grounds, 
winding  walks  and  delicious  gardens,  that  I 
forgot  my  own  selfish  disappointment,  in  ad- 
miration of  this  beautiful  home. 

"  Doubtless,"  thought  I,  "if  I  walk  on  far- 
ther, I  shall  find  the  place  I  desire.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  will  admire  this." 

A  fragrant  thicket  which  lined  the  fence 
sheltered  the  garden  upon  one  side  of  the 
mansion  from  too  broad  observation  of  passers- 
by.  I  pressed  up  to  a  break  in  this  green 
curtain  and  peered  through,  drinking  in  the 
richness  which  began  to  arise  from  millions  of 
flowers,  as  the  dew  of  evening  called  it  forth. 
Not  far  away  from  where  I  stood,  a  little  foun- 
tain leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell  back  full  of 
silvery  laughter,  into  a  basin  of  gray-stone, 
whose  edges  trailed  with  water-lilies  and  moss. 
Upon  a  step  at  the  foot  of  this  basin,  reading  a 
book,  and  with  one  fair  hand,  lovely  and  white 
as  the  water-lilies  beside  it,  carelessly  dipping 
into  the  fountain,  unconscious  of  observation, 
sat  a  young  girl.  It  needed  but  one  glance  to 
tell  me  it  was  she  .'  Magnetism,  destiny,  fate, 
or  what  not,  had  drawn  me,  as  by  a  golden 
chain,  straight  to  that  lovely  country-home 
which  my  imagination  had  pictured  months 
ago.  She  sat  there  in  a  simple  home  dress  of 
white  muslin,  a  rose  in  her  bosom,  and  another 
in  her  uncovered  hair — glorious  hair,  flowing 
iu  soft  golden-brown  masses  about  her  temples 
and  neck,  making  the  fairness  of  her  forehead 
more  pure,  and  deepening  the  delicate  wave  of 
color  on  her  cheeks.  An  "arrow  of  sunset" 
seemed  to  fasten  the  rose  in  her  tresses,  and 
another  fell  athwart  the  circlet  of  gold  binding 
the  round  arm  which  upheld  the  book. 

My  heart  throbbed  to  sufl'ocation.  As  I  grew 
calmer  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  stand  there, 
like  a  thief,  gloating  upon  this  unconscious 
treasure.  I  was  ashamed  to  gaze,  and  yet  I 
could  not  tear  myself  away,  pass  on  to  night, 
and  loneliness  and  hunger  of  the  heart,  leaving 
this  world  of  beauty  and  delight — this  paradise, 
guarded  by  the  flaming  sword  of — wealth.  Yes  I 
that  was  the  flaming  sword  which  kept  me  out. 
If  I  !iad  not  been  poor,  and  she  been  rich,  I 
would  have  made  some  simple  excuse,  and 
walked  into  this  home  which  I  knew  I  was  fitted 
to  appreciate,  and  could  not  possibly  degrade. 
If  she  had  been  a  mystic  maiden,  drawing  water 
from  the  well,  I  should  have  stepped  to  her 
side  and  asked  the  common  boon  of  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  It  was  only  because  she  was  rich 
that  she  was  so  far  away  from  me.     I  could 


only  approach  the  portals  of  a  home  like  hei3 
with  proper  credentials.  I  looked  down  at  my 
dusty  garments  and  worn  shoes — what  had  a 
wandering  artist  to  do  with  the  hospitalities  of 
this  fine  country-mansion  ?  I  have  said  that  I 
was  handsome,  and  that  I  ha^  an  air  of  such 
elegance  as  to  cause  me  to  become  the  favorite 
model  of  certain  fashionable  tailors  ;  but  I  was 
not  looking  my  best  upon  this  occasion.  My 
wardrobe  had  grown  shabby  for  want  of  re- 
newal, and  the  dust  and  toil  of  a  warm  day's 
travel  had  not  improved  it ;  my  artist-kit  would 
of  course  be  mistaken  for  a  peddler's  pack,  and 
the  great  white  dog  which  I  saw  walking  about 
in  state  on  the  broad  avenue  would  doubtless 
show  his  teeth  if  I  approached  him  in  my  pre- 
sent guise. 

Sadly  I  looked,  and  longed,  and  turned  away ; 
but,  as  I  trudged  a  little  onward,  whom  should 
I  meet  but  the  magnificent  Miss  Theresa  Tall- 
madge,  of  the  city,  riding  a  black  hoi-se,  and 
looking  more  beautiful  even  than  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Broadway  store.  She  regarded  me 
curiously  as  she  passed,  and  just  as  I  hoped 
that  I  had  escaped  her  recognition,  she  drew 
rein,  and  said,  pleasantly  : — 

"Mr.  Brownell,  surely!  Where  are  you 
going,  and  what  are  you  doing?  You  needn't 
say,  for  I  read  the  whole  story  ;  out  on  a  sketch- 
ing tour.  Uncle  will  be  delighted  ;  he  is  very 
fond  of  pictures,  and  makes  pets  of  all  the 
artists.     Where  are  you  stopping?" 

"Really,  I  hardly  know,  Miss  Tallmadge.  I 
may  take  lodgings  in  a  new-mown  haystack 
to-night,  if  I  can  find  one.  I  've  been  so  en- 
chanted by  this  delicious  country  road  that  I 
have  wandered  on  regardless  of  consequences." 

"Take  lodgings  in  a  haystack  1  That  sounds 
very  pretty,  Mr.  Brownell,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
half  so  romantic  in  reality.  You  know  what 
the  poet  says^ 

*  You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber, 
And  wake  up  with  a  bug  in  your  ear.' 

Uncle  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  permitted  it ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  comfortable  resting-place 
for  the  next  five  miles,  and  you  look  too  weary 
to  walk  that  distance,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  inviting  you,  in  his  name,  to  tarry  with 
us." 

She  said  all  this  very  courteously,  and  with 
more  warmth  of  hospitality  than  I  had  given 
her  class  the  credit  of  possessing ;  but  that 
mean  weakness  of  personal  vanity  which  made 
me  ashamed  of  my  present  appearance  caused  1 
me  to  refuse  her  kindness.  What  was  I  to  ■ 
her  or  to  that  maiden  reading  by  the  fountain 
that  I  should  exalt  my  pride  into  refusing 
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pas;<iiig  hospitality,  for  which  I  felt  grateful, 
yet  woaUl  not  accept  ? 

I  wa3  passing  ou,  with  half-uttered  thanks, 

I  wheu  a  little  wicket  gate  opened  just  at  my 

I  side,  and  the   fair   reader   appeared,  book  in 

hand.     I   blushed ;  but  so  did  she,  or  else  1 

imagined  it. 

"  You  have  come  just  in  time  to  second  my 
invitation  to  our  wandering  friend  to  stop  with 
us  to-niglit.  Cousin  Mariou.  Miss  Tallmadge, 
allow  me  to  pre.*eut  to  you  Mr.  Browuell.  He 
is  an  artist,  after  your  father's  special  liking, 
and  1  think  it  too  bad  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  throw  himself  upon  a  haystack  for 
hospitality,  wheu  we  have  a  spare  chamber, 
don't  you  ?" 

"I  do,  Mr.  Brownell.  We  should  be  really 
happy  to  have  you  visit  us.  Come  in,  without 
a  word  of  apology." 

The  simple  frankness  of  her  voice  compelled 
my  obedience.  I  would  h.ive  been  churlish 
to  doubt  the  earnestness  of  these  two  beau- 
tiful women,  evidently  so  generous  in  their 
impulses. 

"If  you  will  excuse  the  dust  of  travel,  and 
allow  me  to  give  you  as  little  trouble  as  possi- 
ble, I  will  accept  your  hospitality  as  frankly 
as  it  is  piolfered." 

I  walked  beside  my  young  hostess,  and  her 
cousin  kept  pace  with  us,  reining  in  her  spirited 
horse. 

"  Don't  think  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
you,  Mr.  Brownell, "  continued  Theresa;  "my 
father  knew  yours  years  ago,  and  honored  him. 
We  had  hoped  to  bring  about  an  acquaintance 
last  winter,  wheu  that  terrible  accident  pre- 
vented. We  heard  of  it,  and  meant  to  have 
kept  trace  of  you  ;  but  we  lost  your  address, 
and  Million  &  Billion  could  not  tell  us  where 
to  find  you." 

I  thought  of  my  humble  room,  and  was  glad 
they  h.id  not  found  it.  The  fact  that  they 
knew  me  as  the  representative  of  my  father's 
family  explained  to  me  their  willingness  to 
accept  me  without  other  credentials,  for  my 
father  had  left  behind  him  the  great  wealth  of 
a  respected  name,  in  lieu  of  any  other.     I  felt 

tmore  at  ease  in  a  moment ;  and,  recovering  my 
self-respect  and  self-possession,  I  shook  off  false 
shame,  and  became  myself. 

That  evening  was  an  epoch  in  my  life.  After 
tea  had  been  sent  me  to  my  chamber,  and  I 
had  refreshed  myself  with  a  bath,  I  descended 
to  the  parlors,  where  two  or  three  other  guests 
were  assembled  with  the  family.  Mr.  Tall- 
madge was  a  noble  old  gentleman  of  the  real 
school  of  refinement,  a  widower,  and  Mariou 


was  his  only  child.  Her  cousin  Theresa  was 
spending  a  few  of  the  summer  weeks  with  her, 
in  return  fur  her  visit  during  the  winter  holi- 
days. There  were  some  other  people  present, 
among  them  a  young  gentleman,  who  at  once 
made  me  the  most  miserable  that  I  had  ever 
been  iu  all  my  life.  Agreeable,  accomplished, 
brilliant,  an  evident  favorite  with  all,  and  with 
that  nameless  ease  which  betokens  high  social 
position,  and  no  embarrassing  pressure  of  the 
poverties  and  humilities  of  life,  he  was  to  me 
the  triumphant  embodiment  of  what  I  should 
have  been.  He  was  my  rival ;  I  made  him  so 
in  an  instant.  Kot  that  I  was  so  low  as  to 
envy  him  his  happiness  or  his  success,  but  he 
was  privileged  to  love  Marion,  and  that  he  did 
love  her  and  she  him  I  made  up  my  mind  was 
a  certainty.  He  bent  over  her  at  the  piano, 
whispering  to  her  between  the  pauses  of  the 
music  ;  he  led  her  out  ou  the  moonlighted  por- 
tico, where  the  shadows  of  the  rose-viue  played 
over  their  graceful  figures  ;  I  saw  her  smile 
and  blush  beneath  his  glance  until  my  head 
grew  so  hot  and  my  heart  so  cold  that  I  wonder 
now  Mr.  Tallmadge  could  find  it  within  the 
limit  of  his  politeness  to  continue  to  be  agree- 
able to  so  stupid,  so  sullen,  so  wretched  a  fool 
as  1  made  of  myself. 

Marion  was  kind  to  me  as  a  hostess,  but  no 
more  ;  she  said  so  little  to  me,  and  that  with 
such  reserve  that  my  tormenting  pride  took  fire, 
and  blazed  within  me  furiously.  She  had  ten- 
dered me  hospitality  as  she  would  have  done 
any  unsheltered  human  being,  not  as  a  friend  or 
an  equal ;  so  I  construed  her  maidenly  reserve, 
and  thus  sillily  did  I  auger  myself  until  I  was 
glad  when  the  hour  came  for  retiring. 

The  nest  morning  I  was  haggard,  from  a 
night's  unrest.  The  family  all  spoke  of  it,  and 
all  feared  that  the  accident  from  which  I  had 
suffered  had  undermined  my  health.  When 
Marion  referred  to  it,  I  thought  I  saw  her  lip 
tremble,  and  a  pitying,  yearning  look  come  up 
from  her  soul  into  her  eyes.  For  an  instant,  I 
was  thrilled  and  happy ;  the  next,  I  cursed 
myself  as  a  vain  fellow  who  mistook  a  woman's 
pity  for  sympathy  and  interest.  I  was  urged 
to  stay,  and  m.ake  the  mansion  my  home  as 
long  as  I  wished  to  sketch  iu  the  neighborhood; 
but  1  could  not,  I  dared  not ;  every  hour  I  felt 
more  irresistibly  what  I  had  known  from  the 
first  moment  of  beholding  Marion's  face  ;  and 
could  I  remaiu  iu  her  presence,  fighting  down 
my  unconquerable  love,  and  enduring  the 
misery  of  seeing  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed  enjoying  that  which  I  coveted  ?  It 
was  not  my  jealousy  alone  which  confirmed  my 
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belief ;  I  heard  one  or  two  covert  allusions  to  a 
coming  wedding.  So  I  resisted  the  invitation 
of  my  host,  silenced  the  cry  of  my  heart,  and 
bade  the  family  farewell.  I  felt  at  liberty  only 
to  bow  to  the  ladies  ;  but  Marion  held  out  her 
hand,  and  for  a  blessed  instant  of  time  it  rested 
in  mine.  I  did  not  see  her  eyes,  for  they  were 
bent  upon  the  ground  ;  but,  looking  back  after 
I  had  gained  the  road,  I  saw  him  pelting  her 
with  roses,  and  she  laughing  gleefully,  as  if 
there  were  no  poor  artist,  mad  with  love  and 
despair,  trudging  off  into  the  solitude  of  lifelong 
isolation. 

I  was  back  in  my  dull  chamber,  with  a  port- 
folio full  of  sketches.  I  labored  with  a  twofold 
earnestness — to  provide  for  my  little  sister,  and 
to  forget  that  haunting  dream  of  the  summer. 

As  soon  as  her  present  term  was  completed, 
Florence  was  to  come  to  me,  and  be  my  little 
housekeeper.  We  would  live  according  to  our 
means,  whatever  these  might  be ;  and  I  would 
not  consent  to  her  going  into  the  concert-room, 
as  she  desired,  so  I  must  begin  to  earn  something 
against  the  day  when  she  should  come  home  ; 
that  is,  come  to  our  bleak  rooms,  and  make  home 
of  them.  I  completed  two  pictures,  and  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  displaying  them  in  the 
windows  of  a  fashionable  picture-dealer.  They 
were  companion-pieces,  sketched  in  the  valley 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Every  evening  for 
a  fortnight  I  happened  in,  hoping  to  hear 
they  were  sold.  Finally,  when  I  came,  I  found 
them  both  gone ;  they  had  been  admired  and 
purchased  by  a  lady.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  if 
my  agent  knew  the  name  of  the  buyer ;  but  I 
summoned  up  courage,  and  learned  it  was  a — 
Miss  Smith.  The  price  paid  for  them  was  fully 
equal  to  their  worth.  I  went  home  very  much 
encouraged,  sending  more  to  the  same  shop  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  These  also  found  a 
purchaser ;  a  gentleman,  a  stranger  in  the  city 
probably,  the  vendor  said. 

Well,  every  one  is  blessed  with  sufficient 
vanity  to  take  liim  comfortably  through  the 
world ;  and  when  I  found  that  nearly  every 
picture  I  displayed  was  bought,  and  that  the 
agent  was  beginning  to  he  eager  to  have  my 
work  in  his  windows,  I  began  to  nurse  up  my 
self-esteem  and  fondle  it  until  I  persuaded  my- 
self that  I  was  really  a  great  painter,  destined 
to  honor  and  wealth. 

By  the  time  that  Florence  came  to  me  I  was 
enabled  to  rent  and  furnish  three  very  prjtty 
rooms.  I  made  my  studio  in  the  parlor,  sleep- 
ing on  the  sofa  at  night ;  Florence  had  a  nice 
bedroom,  with  a  dainty  set  of  chamber  furni- 


ture, and  made  the  fairiest  little  cook  and 
housekeeper  that  ever  set  table  for  a  bachelor 
brother.  The  child  was  happy,  and  I  ought  to 
have  been.  My  studio  was  not  entirely  un- 
known ;  brother  artists  occasionally  called  in, 
and  sometimes  ladies  honored  us  with  a  visit. 

Amid  other  pictures  which  I  had  disposed  of, 
was  a  portrait  of  Florence.  I  could  have  sold 
as  many  copies  of  it  as  I  wished,  she  made  so 
sweet  a  picture  ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  make 
any  of  her  gifts  and  graces  the  means  of  my 
advancement. 

Again  it  was  December,  just  a  year  from  the 
day  of  that  dreadful  night  of  my  accident.  I 
sat  by  the  window,  tliinking  ;  now  shuddering 
over  memories  of  past  pain,  and  now  congratu- 
lating myself  upon  the  accomplishment  of  so 
much.  I  had  lost  the  use  of  a  right  arm,  and 
gained  that  of  a  left.  I  had  conquered  a  great 
difficulty,  triumphed  over  an  adverse  circum- 
stance. I  looked  at  my  darling,  busy  with  her 
embroidery,  smiling  and  singing  to  herself ;  at 
the  light,  airy  parlor,  with  its  pleasant  furniture ; 
I  heard  the  hum  of  the  kettle  on  the  little  grate 
in  the  nest  room,  where  Florence  was  presently 
to  prepare  our  evening  toast  and  tea.  I  felt 
hopeful,  calm,  grateful.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  ever-present  dumb  aching  of  the  unsatis- 
fied heart,  I  should  have  been  happy. 

I  saw  a  carriage  pause  before  the  door ;  a 
lady  leaned  out  whom  I  recognized  as  Miss 
Theresa  Tallmadge,  and  a  white-gloved  footman 
sprang  to  the  ground  with  cards  in  his  hand. 
Presently  he  thundered  at  my  door ;  the  cards 
were  wedding  cards  of  invitation ;  Miss  Tall- 
madge was  to  be  married  the  following  week, 
and  she  had  remembered  me ;  both  Florence 
and  I  were  bidden  to  the  festival.  I  thought  I 
would  accept,  if  only  for  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing myself  discontented  and  miserable.  Doubt- 
less I  should  see  her  there,  by  this  time  a  wife. 
I  would  see  her  once  more,  happy  with  her 
husband,  and  I  would  come  home,  and  take 
my  revenge  upon  fate  by  painting  great  pictures. 

Mrs.  Chester  kindly  superintended  the  toilet 
of  my  little  companion,  and  at  the  appointed 
day  and  hour  we  arrived,  in  a  hired  carriage, 
at  the  stately  residence  of  the  Tallmadges'. 
Even  in  the  blaze  of  beauty  and  splendor  which 
surrounded  us  upon  entering,  I  was  proud  of 
my  sister.  I  heard  many  murmurs  of  admira- 
tion, saw  many  eyes  turned  pleasantly  to  her 
sweet  face.  The  little  witch  said  afterwards 
that  she  was  proud  of  me,  that  she  was  certain 
I  was  the  best-looking  man  in  the  company ; 
but  she  loved  me,  and  that  must  be  the  excuse 
for  her  weakness.   ■ 
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Pivseiitly  I  forgot  everythiug,  even  Floreuce. 
I  was  wondering  where  Marion  was,  and  when 
Bhe  would  malce  her  appearance.  Then  there 
W.13  a  rustle  and  stir  in  the  courtly  crowd — the 
bridal  party  were  descending  the  stairs — they 
had  entered  the  room — I  looked  and  saw  Miss 
Tallmadge,  pale,  superb,  beautiful,  and  by  her 
side  the  man  whom  I  had  so  unceremoniously 
given  to  Marion— the  bridegroom,  looking  more 
triumphantly  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
fortune  than  ever.  Marion  was  first  bridesmaid, 
and  a  young  gentleman  whom  I  recognized  as 
Therese's  brother  was  her  assistant.  There 
was  a  train  of  youthful  attendants  ;  but  for  a 
few  moments  I  saw  only  these.  There  was 
such  ,1  rushing  of  blood  through  my  veins  that 
I  heard  nothing  distinctly  until  the  ceremony 
was  over,  and  the  friends  pressed  forward  to 
congratulate  the  happy  couple.  Last  amid  the 
groups  came  Florence  and  I.  The  bride  kissed 
the  beautiful  child ;  so  did  Marion,  and  as  she 
raiseil  her  head,  our  eyes  met.  AYhat  emotion 
was  it  which  sent  that  divine  flush  surging  up 
in  rosy  waves  from  bosom  to  brow  ?  My  eyes 
must  have  asked  the  eager  question,  for  her 
own  drooped. 

If  a  blind  man  should  have  the  sense  of  sight 
fully  and  suddenly  developed  in  the  midst  of 
earth's  most  enchanting  beauty,  lie  would  not 
experience  a  more  rapid  joy  than  did  I.  In  the 
course  of  the  brief  festivity  which  preceded  the 
departure  of  the  newly-married  pair,  Marion 
souglit  out  Florence,  the  most  delicate  flattery 
she  could  pay  to  me. 

"  I  knew  your  sister  at  Mrs.  Chester's,"  she 
said  tome.  "I  believe  she  stole  the  place  in 
our  teacher's  heart  which  I  used  to  occupy. 
This  interested  me  in  her — her  beautiful  voice, 
too  ;  and  so,  and  so  it  was  that  we  chanced  to 
hear  about  you" — and  again  that  flitting  blush 
and  glance. 

Of  course  we  called  upon  the  bridal  party 
after  its  return.  It  was  no  presumption  in  me 
to  follow  up  an  acquaintance  so  encouraged. 
False  pride  melted  away  before  the  real  appre- 
ciation and  sympathy  of  a  most  delightful 
family,  among  whom  Marion  remained  a  guest 
all  that  auspicious  winter.  That  she  should 
bo  rich  and  I  poor  was  reason  for  the  most 
maidenly  encouragement  she  gave  me  ;  it  was 
suflicieut  to  induce  me,  iu  an  hour  of  love  and 
hopn,  to  put  into  hinguage  the  dream  which 
had  grown  into  reality. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  more 
of  a  lover  than  an  artist,  after  all.  It  was  a 
severe  shock  to  my  artistic   vanity,  when   I 


visited  the  home  of  my  sweet  wife,  Marion,  to 
find  there,  in  her  father's  gallery,  all  those  va- 
rious works  of  mine  which  I  had  been  so  grati- 
fied to  find  meeting  with  such  rapid  appreciation 
and  sale.  "Miss  Smith"  had  been  only  the 
assumed  name  by  which  my  modest  patron 
had  covered  up  her  good  deeds  ;  her  father  and- 
friends  had  also  assisted  her  iu  the  good  work. 

"  Don't  think  it  was  because  I  admired  your 
pictures  so  much,  Paul,"  she  said,  while  a  little 
lurking  smile  flashed  through  her  tears  with 
the  most  piquant  effect ;  "it  w.as  because  Mrs. 
Chester  told  me  of  your  noble  devotion  to  your 
little  sister.  It  w.as  that  which  first  interested 
me  in  you.  I  induced  my  cousin  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  thinking  it  would  do  no  harm  for 
you  to  receive  a  little  of  the  praise  and  en- 
couragement you  deserved.  Your  love  for  your 
sister  gave  us  all  confidence  in  your  goodness. 
Though  I  won't  say  that  sisters,  or  pictures,  or 
anything  else,  had  influence  after  I  had  once 
met  and  spoken  to  you ;  it  was  pure  aflinity, 
then,  Paul ;  we  loved  each  other  because  we 
were  born  to ;  our  '  marriage  was  made  in 
heaven ! '  " 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  made  in  heaven  ! 

"But  we  shall  love  little  Florence  none  the 
less  for  her  part  in  the  matter,"  added  Marion, 
as  the  child  came  fluttering  into  our  presence, 
gay  as  the  birds  of  morning.  "  She  shall  lose 
nothing  by  losing  her  brother." 

"  Y'ou  know,  little  one,  you  didn't  want  me 
to  marry  a  wife  ?"  I  said  to  her. 

"  Ah,  but  if  I  had  known  it  was  she  yon  were 
thinking  of,  that  evening!"  answered  our  dar- 
ling. And  by  the  happy  smile  on  her  face,  it 
was  plain  that  she  also  was  contented  with  the 
arrangement. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PINS. 

We  often  hear  the  expression  used,  when 
talking  of  anything  comparatively  useless,  that 
"it's  not  worth  a  pin  ;"  and  from  this  we  might 
be  led  to  suppose,  did  we  not  know  it  to  be 
otherwise,  thiit  a  pin  was  a  very  worthless  thing, 
insteail  of  being  what  it  is — one  of  the  most 
useful  th.at  is  manufactured  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country.  As  the  use  of  pins  is  princijially 
confined  to  the  female  portion  of  our  community, 
perhaps  the  following  short  account  of  their 
manufacture  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers : — 

Pius  are  made  of  brass  wire.  The  first  pro- 
cess which  it  undergoes,  by  which  any  dirt  or 
crust  that  may  be  attached  to  the  surface  is  got 
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rid  of,  is  hy  soaking  it  in  a  diluted  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  then  beating  it 
on  stones.  It  is  then  straightened,  after  which 
it  is  cut  into  pieces,  each  about  long  enough  for 
six  pins.  These  latter  pieces  are  then  pointed 
at  each  end  in  the  following  manner :  The  per- 
son so  employed  sits  in  front  of  a  small  machine, 
which  has  two  steel  wheels  or  mills  turning 
rapidly,  of  which  the  rims  are  cut  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  file:  one  coarse  for  the 
rough  formation  of  the  points,  and  the  other 
fine  for  finishing  them.  Several  of  these  pieces 
are  taken  in  the  hand,  and,  by  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  are  kept 
continually  presenting  a  different  face  to  the 
mill  against  which  they  are  pressed.  The  points 
are  then  finished  oflF  by  being  applied  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  fine  mill.  After  both  ends 
of  the  pieces  have  been  pointed,  one  pin's 
length  is  cut  off  from  each  end,  when  they  are 
re-pointed,  and  so  on  until  each  length  is  con- 
verted into  six  pointed  pieces.  The  stems  of' 
the  pins  are  then  complete.  The  next  step  is 
to  form  the  head,  which  is  effected  by  a  piece 
of  wire,  called  the  mould,  the  same  size  as  that 
nsed  for  the  stems,  being  attached  to  a  small 
axis  or  lathe.  At  the  end  of  the  wire  nearest 
the  axis  is  a  hole,  in  which  is  placed  the  end  of 
a  smaller  wire,  which  is  to  form  the  heading. 
While  the  mould-wire  is  turned  round  by  one 
hand,  the  head-wire  is  guided  by  the  other, 
until  it  is  wound  in  a  spiral  coil  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  former.  It  is  then  cut  off  close  to 
the  hole  where  it  was  commenced,  and  the  coil 
taken  off  the  mould.  When  a  quantity  of  these 
coils  are  prepared,  a  workman  takes  a  dozen  or 
more  of  them  at  a  time  in  his  left  hand,  while, 
with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  right,  he  cuts  them 
np  into  pieces  of  two  coils  each.  The  heads, 
when  cut  off,  are  annealed  by  being  made  hot, 
and  then  thrown  into  water.  When  annealed, 
they  are  ready  to  be  fixed  on  the  stems.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  operator  is  provided  with 
a  small  stake,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  steel  die, 
containing  a  hollow  the  exact  shape  of  half  the 
head.  Above  this  die,  and  attached  to  a  lever, 
is  the  corresponding  die  for  the  other  half  of  the 
head,  which,  when  .it  rest,  remains  suspended 
about  two  inches  above  the  lower  one.  The 
workman  takes  one  of  these  stems  between  his 
fingers,  and,  dipping  the  pointed  end  of  a  bowl 
containing  a  number  of  heads,  catches  one 
upon  it,  and  slides  it  to  the  other  end  ;  he  then 
places  it  in  the  lower  die,  and,  moving  a  treadle, 
brings  down  the  upper  one  four  or  five  times 
npon  the  head,  which  fastens  it  upon  the  stem, 
and  also  gives  it  the  required  figure.     There  is 


a  small  channel  leading  from  the  outside  to  the 
centre  of  the  dies,  to  allow  room  for  the  stem. 
The  pins  are  now  finished  as  regards  shape, 
and  it  only  remains  to  tin  or  whiten  them.  A 
quantity  of  them  are  boiled  in  a  pickle,  either 
a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  tartar,  to  remove 
any  dirt  or  grease,  and  also  to  produce  a  slight 
roughness  upon  their  suifaces,  which  facilitates 
the  adhesion  of  the  tin.  After  being  boiled  for 
half  an  hour,  they  are  washed,  and  then  placed 
in  a  copper  vessel  with  a  quantity  of  grain  tin 
and  a  solution  of  tartar ;  in  about  two  hours 
and  a  half  they  are  taken  out,  and,  after  being 
separated  from  tlie  undissolved  tin  by  sifting, 
are  again  washed ;  they  are  then  dried,  by 
being  well  shaken  in  a  bag  with  a  quantity  of 
bran,  which  is  afterwards  separated  by  shaking 
them  up  and  down  in  open  wooden  trays,  when 
the  bran  flies  off,  and  leaves  the  pins  perfectly 
dry  and  clean.  The  pins  are  then  prepared  for 
sale. 

Pins  are  also  made  solely  by  machinery. 
There  is  a  manufactory  for  this  sort,  where 
nearly  3,250,000  are  made  daily. 

A  pin,  then,  is  not  such  an  insignificant  arti- 
cle, after  all.  We  see  it  has  to  go  through  a 
great  many  processes  and  hands  before  it  is 
finished.  If  we  take  one,  examine  it  closely, 
and  mark  how  nicely  it  is  made,  how  neatly 
the  head  is  fixed  on  to  the  shank,  how  beauti- 
fully it  is  pointed,  and  how  bright  it  shines, 
we  shall  see  a  very  good  specimen  of  what  the 
ingenuity  and  labor  of  man  can  do  upon  a  piece 
of  metal.  It  is  really  surprising  what  a  large 
number  are  made,  and  how  many  persons  are 
employed  in  their  manufacture. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  our 
readers  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  excellent 
maxim  which  Franklin  attached  to  a  pin,  viz., 
"A  pin  a  day,  a  groat  a  year." 


TO   POESY. 


BT    MKS.    A.    M.     BtJTTERFIELD. 

Mt  spirit  mother,  how  I  've  looked  to  thee, 

la  honra  when  life  was  but  a  weicrht  of  pain, 
And  gazed  on  thee  with  fond  idolatry, 

Till  1  was  sooth'd  to  peace  and  hope  again! 
But  as  a  babe  who,  on  its  mother's  breast, 

Is  filled  with  thoughts  beyond  its  teuder  years, 
And  vainly  strives  for  words  though  fondly  prest, 

And  weeps  with  passionate  and  fruitless  teara — 
E'en  thus  am  I !  but  yet  draw  life  from  thee, 

Of  thy  high  being  still  imbibing  part, 
Into  thy  soft  sad  eyes  to  gaze  am  free, 

And  feel  the  throbbings  of  thy  glorious  heart — 
And  dare  to  hope  that  I  may  lisp,  in  time, 

The  words  thou  dost  repeat  with  silver  chime. 


WHAT   THE    WORLD   SAID. 


"All  the  world"  shook  their  sage  heads 
with  disapproval  when  Nina  Elton  married. 
Not  for  wonder  that  a  youthful  maiden  should 
have  voluntarily  "thrown  herself  away,"  for 
romantic  young  ladies  are  prone  to  reckless 
marriages  :  hut  at  the  greater  mystery  that  her 
parents  had  given  their  consent  to  such  folly. 

Society  liad  expected  something  brilliant 
from  Miss  Elton  ;  she  had  beauty,  we.alth,  and 
position,  with  all  the  advantages  that  such  a 
rare  conjunction  alone  could  bestow.  She 
danced  well,  sang  well,  dressed  well,  and  her 
whole  career  since  her  de'bQI  had  been  a  de- 
cided success.  No  prospects  of  enjoyment  were 
more  flattering  than  hers,  and  yet,  in  her  second 
season,  when  her  conquests  were  the  theme  of 
every  tongue,  as  her  beauty  was  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye  in  her  admiring  circle,  the  world 
was  surprised  by  receiving  her  wedding-cards. 

Never  was  the  world  more  startled,  especially 
her  admirers,  when  this  obscure  stranger, 
whose  existence  was  not  even  suspected,  so 
coolly  bore  oif  the  prize  for  which  they  were 
contending.  No  one  had  seen  him  or  knew 
anvthing  of  him,  and  all  the  bidden  guests 
were  on  the  7111  viee  for  something  respecting 
him.  He  was  ascertained  to  be  from  an  obscure 
town  "out  West,"  and  Mrs.  Pry,  remembering 
a  relation  whom  she  had  forgotten  resided  in 
the  same  place,  immediately  dispatched  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry. 

From  the  family  it  was  nnderstood  that  he 
was  a  son  of  a  college  chum  of  Mr.  Elton,  Sr.  ; 
that  family  misfortunes  had  caused  them  to 
move  West ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  talent,  ra- 
pidly rising  in  his  profession,  and  the  family 
were  greatly  pleased  with  him.  Nina  herself 
admitted  he  was  not  handsome,  and  the  world 
found  out  for  itself  that  he  was  poor. 

No  wonder  that  the  world  felt  shocked  at 
such  a  violation  of  all  rules  of  prudence,  and 
thought  the  whole  family  demented  together. 
That  one  so  delicately  reared  should  forego  all 
the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  bestow, 
her  hand  on  a  poor  young  lawyer,  one  that 
would  deprive  her  of  wealth  and  position,  and 
bury  her  "out  West"  away  from  all  society — 
it  was  incredible.  Many  were  the  sad  prognos- 
tications of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  romantic 
happiness  she  expected  to  enjoy.  Had  not  Hal 
Battledore   addressed   her?     A   gay  youth   of 


unbounded  wealth  and  undoubted  position,  an 
only  son,  and  regarded  a  prize  by  all  the  mam- 
mas in  the  circle.  And  she,  forsooth,  had  dis- 
carded him  because  he  was  dissipated.  Dissi- 
paliil — what  wife  could  not  reform  a  husband 
whose  only  fault  was  an  occasional  glass  of 
wine?  Mammas  did  not  know  "what  the 
world  was  coming  to."  The  idea  of  a  girl 
discarding  Ilal  Battledore  !  and,  worse  still,  that 
parents  should  humor  the  romantic  fancies  of 
their  daughters,  "like  those  Eltons  did." 
"  Marrying  for  love  was  all  very  well,  but  Nina 
Elton  would  find  herself  mistaken,  would  find 
it  did  very  well  in  novels,  but  when  it  came  to 
real  life,  0  my !"  And  mammas  with  marriage- 
able daughters  looked  pointedly  at  their  Janes 
and  Marys,  as  if  they  said,  "  You  would  never 
be  guilty  of  such  folly!"  and  they,  having 
been  trained  by  these  prudent  mammas,  looked 
hurt  at  the  bare  suspicion.  Eligible,  in  their 
appreciation,  meant,  "  he  may  be  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  handsome,  as  it  happens  ;  but  rich 
any  how."  The  other  qualifications  ^rere  so  much 
more  to  be  glad  of,  but  the  "rich"  was  the  broad 
basis  of  acceptance.  Alas  for  the  Janes  and 
Marys  of  society  I 

But  sweet  Nina  Elton  had  implicit  faith  in 
marrying  for  love  ;  and,  revering  and  esteeming 
the  noble  qualities  of  her  betrothed,  she  had 
given  her  woman's  heart  to  him,  unreservedly, 
without  a  thought  of  his  eligibility.  Knowing 
his  small  fortune  and  arduous  toil,  she  had 
gladly  consented  to  share  his  lot,  to  be  3  help- 
meet to  him,  to  lighten  all  sorrows,  comforting 
and  strengthening  him  by  her  earnest  love ; 
hoping,  as  married  lovers  (most  brave  and  holy 
sight !),  to  so  live  through  time  and  all  eternity. 
What  wonder  that  such  love  was  sanctioned  by 
her  parents,  who  had  themselves  lived  in  most 
loving  union  ?  Truly  they  rejoiced  in  their 
child's  happiness  as  one  who  had  found  a  trea- 
sure without  price,  that  greatest  boon — sincere, 
devoted  human  love. 

Nina  had  wished  for  a  private  wedding,  but 
had  been  overruled  ;  the  star  th.at  had  shone  so 
brilliantly  must  culminate  before  it  set.  Most 
magnificent  preparations  were  made,  and  the 
world  beg.".n  to  fear  it  was  mistaken,  after  all. 
But  on  that  very  morning  the  anxiously  ex- 
pected letter  of  particulars  came  to  Mrs.  Pry. 
Immediately   that   self-sacrificing   individual, 
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with  her  usual  philanthropy,  sallied  forth  to 
spread  its  contents.  All  day  long  she  gossiped 
and  visited,  and  before  evening  all  knew  the 
private  history  of  tlie  person  on  whom  Nina 
had  "thrown  herself  away."  The  letter  spoke 
highly  of  his  talents  and  conduct :  he  had  risen 
rapidly  in  his  profession,  notwithstanding  a 
clog  to  retard  his  progress  in  the  shape  of  his 
mother  and  five  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
entirely  dependent  on  his  exertions.  His  father, 
a  man  of  wealtli  and  distinction,  by  some  com- 
mercial crisis  had  lost  all,  and,  dying  soon  after, 
left  his  entire  family  to  the  charge  of  his  son. 
He,  though  but  twenty  years  of  age,  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task,  and  had  succeeded, 
until,  two  years  ago,  an  uncle,  dying,  left  to 
his  mother  a  comfortable  independence.  But 
while  their  support  was  incumbent  upon  him, 
he  had,  in  defairlt  of  other  means  to  help  them, 
for  five  years  actually  tamjht  nchool. 

No  wonder  that  society  held  its  breath  to 
listen  to  this  incredible  fact !  Indignant,  and 
more  curious  than  ever,  everybody  attended 
the  wedding.  Eagerly  all  eyes  sought  the 
bridegroom  ;  little  groups  whispered  apart ;  the 
tide  of  criticism  was  unceasing  and  malicious. 
Intellectuality  strongly  marked  the  man,  and  the 
radi.ant  happiness  of  his  face  made  him  almost 
handsome,  yet  all  were  disappointed.  "  Com- 
monplace" was  the  mildest  epithet  bestowed 
upon  him.  "Point  lace  and  diamonds  to  marry 
a  school-teacher,"  said  Miss  Wall  Flower. 
"Magnificent  bridal  presents  to  carry  to  a  log 
cabin,"  sneered  Miss  Detraction,  as  she  saw 
the  table  loaded  with  plate.  "  Confound  the 
fellow !  I  wonder  what  she  saw  in  him  !"  said 
Hal  Battledore.  And  Mrs.  Prudence  pursed  up 
her  lips  and  shook  her  head  mysteriously — 
"  We  '11  see,  we  '11  see." 

Let  us  leave  the  wo' 'a  to  its  nine  days'  won- 
der, and  accompany  the  bridal  pair  to  their 
new  home.  The  lover  had  refitted  his  cottage 
for  his  bride.  It  was  a  little  nest  of  a  place, 
with  roses  in  profusion,  and  shaded  by  stately 
o.iks,  large  enough  for  two  when  love  should 
make  his  home  with  them.  Not  fitted  with 
magnificence,  yet  with  many  little  elegances 
and  luxuries,  looking  lovely  in  the  soft  shadow- 
ing of  the  May  moon  that  smiled  on  it  as  our 
lovers  first  entered  it.  Happy  faces  greeted  the 
"  new  sister,"  and  the  mother  embraced  her  as 
they  installed  her  in  her  new  place — his  hence- 
forth. How  charmingly  she  graced  the  board  ! 
And  when  all  departed,  leaving  them  alone, 
they,  with  their  one  domestic,  knelt  together 
in  their  first  family  prayer.  Blithely  she  en- 
tered into  all  her  duties  ;  those  delicate  hands, 


though  all  unused,  were  soon  expert  in  the 
mysteries  of  bread  and  puddings,  and  all  the 
details  of  a  well-ordered  home.  The  society  of 
tlie  place  she  found  almost  as  polished  as  that 
she  had  left.  Many  persons  of  reduced  fortune 
had  come  hither,  bringing  with  them  the  re- 
finements of  cultivation,  hoping  to  soon  rise 
again  into  affluence.  The  place  was  rapidly 
improving,  and  Nina  scarcely  felt  the  loss  of 
the  society  of  the  city  in  the  picnics  and  boat- 
ing parties  she  enjoyed,  or  the  social  tea  par- 
ties that  were  frequently  held. 

Yeai-s  passed  on.  In  the  city  Nina  was  al- 
most forgotten,  or  only  mentioned  with  a  pity- 
ing shake  of  the  head,  as  "poor  Nina  Elton, 
she  threw  herself  away ;"  or  as  an  example 
when  young  ladies  whose  hearts  were  not  en- 
tirely ossified,  sometimes  dared  a  preference 
for  some  one  beneath  them,  and  alarmed  mam- 
mas instanced  the  advantages  of  marrying 
prudently.  Hal  Battledore  had  married  a  gay 
girl  who  had  been  bridesmaid  at  Nina's  wed- 
ding. The  little  sentiment  she  had  possessed 
was  enlisted  by  a  young  man  who  was  a  "bad 
match,"  and  her  friends  had  advised  against 
it.  Wealth  and  position  were  necessities  to 
her,  and  the  brilliant  ofl'er  of  Mr.  Battledore 
was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  Alas,  how 
much  does  love  borrow  of  opinion  !  how  many 
could  resist  out-marrying  any  of  her  set,  and 
take  one  whom  she  fancied  more,  but  whom 
others  thought  so  decidedly  ineligible  ? 

Gratified  vanity  she  mistook  for  love.     Daz- 
zled by  the  rich  gifts  and  alluring  promises  of 
her   lover,    she   confidently  expected,  with  so 
handsome  a  husband  and  an  elegant  establish- 
ment, to  be  happy.     Her  diamonds  were  the 
handsomest,  and  her  equipage  the  most  elegant 
of   all   her   acquaintance.     The  trousicau,  and 
succession  of  parties  that  attended   her  mar- 
riage kept  up  the  excitement  of  her  vanity  for 
some   months.     That  her  husband  had  faults      _ 
she  knew  ;  but  when  her  eyes  were  opened  to      I 
all  his  vices  her  happiness  was  at  an  end.     The      * 
wine  cup  was  more  and  more  attractive,  and 
the  bride  of  a   year's  time  saw  her  husband      ■ 
brought  home  nightly  in  a  state  of  intoxication.      I 
He  had  married  her  from  a  variety  of  motives, 
and   incapable,  in   his   shallow  selfishness,  of 
loving   anything  sincerely,  his  love  had  van- 
ished with  the  novelty  of  possession.     Passion- 
ately addicted   to  gambling,  he  had  kept  his 
losses  in  reason,  so  they  were  only  whispered 
before  his  marriage.     Now  he  left  his  impulses 
unrestrained,  and  was  rapidly  dissipating  the 
patrimony  that  his  father  had  toiled  to  secure. 

Miserable  in  her  splendid  home,  yet  with  a 
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woman's  instinct  she  suffered  in  silence ;  her 
life  was  one  of  the  many  that  matrimony  made 
a  failure.  Too  proud  to  complain  when  the 
crisis  came,  and  all  was  lost,  she  nobly  bore 
the  cross  assigned  her,  and  she,  too,  went 
"out  West,"  but  with  a  husband  to  whom 
duty  alone  bound  her.  Every  effort  that  she 
could  devise  was  untiringly  put  forth,  but  in 
vain.  A  temporary  reformation  was  only  fol- 
lowed by  deeper  degrad.ition,  and  after  drinking 
the  cup  of  shame  .and  sorrow  to  the  very  dregs, 
what  wonder  that  she  gladly  hailed  the  liberty 
that  his  infamous  death  at  last  yielded  her? 
World-weary  and  sad  she  returned  to  her  na- 
tive city,  and  having  no  other  asylum,  became 
governess  in  a  friend's  family. 

Let  us  look  in  again  upon  our  friend  Nina. 
The  cottage  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  instead, 
a  stately  mansion  rears  its  head.     We  inquire 

for  Mr.  B of  a  stylish  servant,  and  he  tells 

ns  that  "Senator  B is  expected  from  Wash- 
ington that  evening."  We  enter,  and  find  our 
fair  matron,  older  by  some  twenty  years  than 
when  we  last  beheld  her,  but  fair  and  beautiful 
still.  A  counterpart  of  what  she  then  appeared 
is  half  reclining  on  a  couch  in  lively  conversa- 
tion with  an  elder  brother,  and  three  lovely 
children  complete  the  group. 

But  whom  do  we  see  in  conversation  with  the 
mother  ?  Verily,  the  old  dragon,  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence, who  said  "We'll  see."  And  in  the 
snatches  we  hear,  we  recognize  the  words  "  Hal 
Battledore,"  and  "  I  told  you  so,"  with  a  pur- 
ring "I  have  always  said  to  Jane  and  Mary" 
(meaning,  gentle  reader,  the  two  spinsters  on 
the  balcony,  who  have,  as  a  desperate  venture, 
come  husband  hunting  out  West),  "how  happy 
I  would  be  if  you  could  only  marry  as  Mrs. 
B did!" 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  COLORS 
IN  DRESS. 

BY    HE3.    HEBRIFIELD. 

There  is  one  class  of  persons  possessed  of 
more  money  than  taste,  who  estimate  colors  by 
their  cost  only,  and  will  purchase  the  most 
expensive  merely  because  they  are  expensive 
and  fashionable.  Of  this  class  was  a  certain 
lady  of  whom  it  is  related  that,  in  reply  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  inquiry  as  to  what  color  the 
dress  of  herself  and  husband,  who  were  then 
sitting,  should  be  painted,  asked  which  were 
the  most  expensive.  "  Carmine  and  ultrama- 
rine,"  replied    the    artist.     "Then,"  rejoined 
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the  lady,  "paint  me  in  ultramarine,  and  my 
husband  in  carmine." 

We  hear  constantly  of  fashionable  colors,  and 
these  fashionable  colors  are  forever  changing; 
moreover,  we  hear  more  of  their  novelty  than 
of  their  beauty.  All  who  wish  to  be  fashionable 
wear  these  colors,  because  they  are  fashionable, 
and  because  they  are  new;  but  they  do  not 
consider  whether  they  are  adapted  to  the  com- 
plexion and  age  of  the  wearer,  or  whether  they 
are  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  dress. 
What  should  we  say  to  a  person  who  with  the 
right  hand  plays  an  air  in  C  major,  and  with 
the  left  an  accompaniment  in  F  minor?  The 
merest  novice  in  music  would  be  conscious  of 
the  discord  thus  produced ;  yet,  as  regards 
colors,  the  educated  eye  is  constantly  shocked 
by  combinations  of  color  as  startling  and  inhar- 
monious. 

As  the  object  of  all  decoration  in  dress  is  to 
improve  or  to  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  wearer,  it  follows 
that  the  colors  employed  should  be  suitable  to 
the  complexion  ;  and,  as  complexions  are  so 
various,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  fash- 
ionable color,  though  it  may  suit  a  few  indi- 
viduals, can  be  becoming  to  all.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  blindly  following  fashion,  as  a 
sheep  will  follow  the  leader  of  the  flock,  even 
to  destruction,  I  should  like  to  see  every  lady 
select  and  wear  the  precise  shade  of  color  which 
is  not  only  best  adapted  to  her  peculiar  com- 
plexion, but  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  her  habiliments,  and  in  accordance  with  her 
years  and  condition. 

The  Orientals  and  other  inhabitants  of  tropi- 
cal countries,  such  as  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies,  love  to  clothe  themselves  in  brilliant 
and  positive  colors — reds  and  yellows,  for  in- 
stance. They  are  quite  right  in  so  doing  ;  these 
bright  colors  contrast  well  with  their  dusky 
complexions.  With  us  "pale  faces"  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;  we  cannot  bear  positive  colors  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  skin  without  injury  to 
the  complexion. 

Of  all  colors,  perhaps  the  most  trying  to  the 
complexion  are  the  different  shades  of  lilac  and 
purple.  The  fashionable  and  really  beautiful 
mauve  and  its  varieties  are  of  course  included 
in  this  category.  In  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  law  of  optics,  that  all  colors,  simple  or 
compound,  have  a  tendency  to  tint  surrounding 
objects  with  a  faint  spectrum  of  their  comple- 
mentary colors,  those  above  mentioned,  which 
require  for  their  harmony  various  tints  of  yellow 
and  green,  impart  these  supplementary  colors 
to  the  complexion.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
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obsurve  that,  of  all  complexions,  those  which 
turn  upon  tlie  yellow  are  the  most  unpleasant 
in  their  effect,  and  probably  for  this  reason, 
that  in  this  climate  it  is  always  a  sign  of  bad 
health. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  Is  there  no  means  of 
harmonizing  colors  so  beantiful  in  themselves 
with  the  complexion,  and  so  avoiding  these  ill 
effects  ?  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  done, 
and  as  follows  :  Should  the  complexion  be  dark, 
the  purple  tint  may  be  dark  also,  because  by 
contrast  it  makes  the  complexion  appear  fairer ; 
if  the  skin  be  pale  or  fair,  the  tint  should  be 
lighter.  In  either  case,  the  color  should  never 
be  placed  next  the  skin,  but  should  be  parted 
from  it  by  the  hair  and  by  a  ruche  of  thuUe, 
which  produce  the  neutralizing  effect  of  gray. 
Should  the  complexion  still  appear  too  yellow, 
green  leaves  or  green  ribbons  may  be  worn  as 
trimmings.  These  will  often  neutralize  lilac 
and  purple  colors,  and  thus  prevent  their  im- 
parting an  unfavorable  hue  to  the  skin. 

Scarcely  less  difficult  than  mauve  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  complexion  is  the  equally  beau- 
tiful color  called  "Magenta."  The  comple- 
mentary color  would  be  yellow-green  ;  Magenta, 
therefore,  requires  very  nice  treatment  to  make 
it  becoming.  It  must  be  subdued  when  near 
the  skin,  and  this  is  best  done  by  intermixture 
with  black;  either  by  diminishing  its  brightness 
by  nearly  covering  it  with  black  lace,  or  by 
introducing  the  color  in  very  small  quantity 
only.  _In  connection  with  this  color,  I  have 
recently  observed  some  curious  effects.  First, 
as  to  its  appearance  alone  :  if  in  great  quantity, 
the  color,  though  beautiful  in  itself,  is  glaring, 
and  difficult  to  harmonize  with  its  accompani- 
ments. Secondly,  as  to  its  combination  with 
black  :  if  the  black  and  the  Magenta-color  be  in 
nearly  equal  quantities — such,  for  instance,  as 
in  checks  of  a  square  inch  of  each  color — the 
general  effect  is  dull  and  somewhat  neutral ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  checks  consist  of  Magenta 
and  white  alternately,  a  bright  effect  will  be 
produced.  Again,  if  the  ground  be  black  with 
very  narrow  stripes  or  cross  bars  of  Magenta- 
color,  a  bright,  but  yet  subdued  effect  will 
result.  This  last  effect  is  produced  on  the 
principle  that,  as  light  is  most  brilliant  when 
contrasted  with  a  large  portion  of  darkness — 
like  the  stars  in  a  cloudless  sky — so  a  small 
portion  of  bright  color  is  enhanced  by  contrast 
with  a  dark  and  especially  a  black  ground. 

Yellow,  also,  is  a  difficult  color  to  harmonize 
with  the  complexion.  A  bright  yellow,  like 
that  of  the  buttercup,  contrasts  well  with  black, 
and  is  becoming  to  brunettes,  when  not  placed 


next  the  skin ;  but  pale  yellow  or  greenish 
yellow  suits  no  one,  especially  those  with  pale 
complexions.  Its  effect  is  to  diffuse,  by  contrast, 
a  purple  hue  over  the  complexion,  and  this  is 
certainly  no  addition  to  beauty. 


FROM   GLOOM  TO   GLEAM. 

BY    J.     G.    THOMPSON. 

The  spirit  has  left  its  clay-built  home, 

And  the  silvery  cord  is  severed  ; 
The  pallid  lips,  at  the  parting  breath, 

Like  the  falling  rose-leaf  quivered, 

Geutly  quivered. 

Fold  her  hands  on  her  snowy  breast, 
And  dim  not  your  eyes  with  weeping  ; 

Her  spirit  has  passed  from  gloom  to  gleam ; 
'Tis  her  body  that  here  lies  sleeping. 

Calmly  sleeping. 

Lay  her  in  peace  'neath  the  emerald  sods, 
And  scatter  her  grave  with  flowers  ; 

Leave  the  stars  to  watch  and  the  dew-tears  to  falL 
Throughout  all  the  lone  night  hours, 

The  sad  night  hours. 

Through  the  white- robed  elders  about  the  throne, 

Who  cry  "  Glory,  glory"  solely — 
Through  the  sevenfold  lamps  before  the  throne, 

She  passed  up  to  the  Holy, 

The  risen  Holy. 

We  toll  the  bells ;  but  the  angels  above 

A  joyful  pajan  are  ringing, 
For  a  sister  has  come  with  a  golden  harp, 

To  join  in  the  angelic  singing, 

The  heavenly  singing. 

And,  friends,  when  we  pass  from  out  the  dim, 

To  enter  the  lile  immortal, 
We  know  that  o7ie  will  be  waiting  for  us. 

Beside  the  heavenly  portal. 

The  pearl-made  portaL 


The  Eldest  Child. — The  eldest  child  of  a 
family  holds  a  position,  as  it  regards  influence 
and  importance,  scarcely  second  to  that  of  the 
parents  themselves — often  called  upon  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  father  and  mother 
to  direct  home  affairs,  always  looked  up  to  as 
an  oracle  in  matters  of  taste  and  opinion  by  the 
junior  members,  who  draw  inferences  and  shape 
conclusions  even  without  the  help  of  spoken 
words,  even  from  so  slight  tokens  as  a  raised 
eyebrow,  or  shrugged  shoulder,  or  impatient 
gesture.  Do  elder  brothers  and  sisters  think 
enough  of  this  ?  In  after  life  they  may,  alas ! 
but  too  sorrowfully,  when  they  find  themselves 
repeated  in  myriad  forms  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, by  those  who  then  hung  unnoticed 
upon  their  lips. 
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NOVELTIES   FOR  JANUARY. 

Fig-  1.  ^ ,  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1. — Charming  breakfast-cap,  with  a  full 
musliu  bonier  ;  ornamented  by  a  baud  of  violet 
ribbon  and  knots  of  daisies. 

Fig.  2. — Coiifure  for  evening.  A  flat  wreath 
of  deep  red  English  daisies,  with  a  cache  peign( 


Fig.  2. 


j^S- 


of  cherry  velvet,   suitable   for  persons  having 
thin  hair,  and  wearing  it  chiefly  in  front. 

Fig.  3. — Headdress  for  home  wear  (see  Chat)  ; 
the  bows  may  be  of  black  velvet,  or  any  suit- 
able ribbon  ;  sometimes  two  colors  are  used,  as 
Magenta  and  black;  dark  blue  and  black. 


Fig.  4. — Chemisette  for  a  surplice  dress,  a 
habit-shirt  with  two  worked  and  gauffered  ruf- 


fles.    Many  ladies   baste  these  ruffles,  one  or 
two,   as  may  be  fancied,  into  the   neck  of  the 
dress,  and  secure  the  same  effect. 
Fig.  5. 


Fig.  5. — Sleeve  to  correspond  with  the  above, 
very  suitable  for  the  Francis  1st,  or  ball  dress 
sleeve. 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


V 


V>' 
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Fig.  6. — Habit-shirt  and  chemi- 
Bette,  intended  for  dresses  with 
rolling  collars,  or  revers ;  its  ad- 
vantage over  the  usual  form  is 
the  addition  of  the  chemisette, 
which  covers  the  chest  quite  to 
the  throat,  and  is  at  once  stylish, 
and  safely  worn  by  persons  who 
are  obliged  to  use  care  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  chest.  It  is  one  of 
the  favorite  shapes  of  the  season. 

Fig.  7. — Mathilde  fichu,  com- 
posed of  white  muslin,  with  wash 
illusion  quillings.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  suitable  for  a  young  girl ; 
the  slight  fulness  of  the  flume 
insures  a  good  fit  on  the  shonlder. 

Fig.  8. — A  nice  petticoat  body 
for  a  little  girl. 

Fig.  9. — Little  girl's  walking- 
dress,  made  of  buflf  pique,  and 
trimmed  with  white  braid. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MOSS  BASKET. 

The  appearance  of  moss  on  the 
outside  of  ladies'  baskets  is  pro- 
duced by  worsted  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  used  for  embroidery 
in  worsted.  Four  or  five  shades 
of  green,  and  as  many  of  brown, 
in  regular  gradations,  should  be 
selected ;  the  darkest  shades  of 
green  being  of  an  olive  tinge,  and 
the  lightest  of  a  yellowish  hue,  in 
preference  to  grass  green,  which 
has  not  the  mellow  autumnal  tint 
of  the  colors   before  mentioned. 
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One  skein  of  each  color  is  sufficient  for  a  pair  of 
baskets.  Tbe  shape,  or  body  of  the  basket,  is 
formed  of  pasteboard,  and  is  usually  round  or 
oval,  and  made  with  or  without  a  handle  across, 
according  to  fancy.  The  pasteboard  shape  is 
covered,  inside  and  out,  with  green  silk  ;  and 
if  a  handle  be  affixed,  it  should  be  sewn  on, 
outside,  where  the  joining  will  be  covered  by 
the  moss,  so  that  the  silk  may  appear  neat 
within.  The  worsted  of  each  color  should  be 
wound  into  a  separate  ball,  and  knitted,  either 
flat  or  round,  like  a  stocking  ;  a  piece  of  thread 
should  then  be  passed,  by  means  of  a  needle, 
through  the  last  row  of  loops  or  stitches,  and 
fastened  at  each  end,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
knitting  from  unravelling.  The  worsted  should 
then  be  thoroughly  wetted  or  soaked  in  warm 
water,  and  placed  in  an  oven  of  gentle  heat 
until  perfectly  dry.  After  this,  the  respective 
pieces  must  be  unravelled  and  made  up  into 
small  bunches,  which  are  to  be  sown  so  thickly 


ou  the  silk,  with  which  the  outside  of  the  bas- 
ket is  covered,  as  to  leave  no  apparent  spaces 
between  them.  Each  bunch  sliould  be  com- 
posed of  about  three  shades  of  color  made  up 
in  the  following  manner:  The  several  pieces  of 
knitting  being  selected,  a  few  rows  of  each  are 
to  be  unravelled,  and  all  the  ends  being  taken 
up  at  the  same  time,  are  to  be  held  between  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  the  side  of  the  hand, 
as  low  and  near  the  joint  as  possible  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  thumb  being  then  slightly  relaxed, 
the  worsteds  are,  with  the  right  hand,  wound 
round  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  like 
a  figure  8,  and  held  in  that  position  while  the 
middle,  including  the  ends  with  which  it  began 
and  left  off,  is  sewed  together  with  a  piece  of 
silk.  The  bunches  should  be  placed  in  heaps, 
according  to  their  respective  shade,  and  sewn 
on  the  basket,  according  to  taste,  intermingling 
the  hues,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  for- 
mality. 


ANOTHER   FORM   FOR   A   SONTAG. 
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LACE  PATTERN  IN  APPLIQUE  FOR  NET 
AND  MUSLIN. 

{See  engraving,  page  24.) 

This  design,  when  worked,  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely pretty  for  trimming  an  evening  dress. 
Round  the  top  of  a  low  body,  and  for  forming 
short  sleeves,  either  to  a  light  colored  silk,  or  a 
dress  made  of  any  white  material,  with  the  ends 
of  a  ceintare  to  match,  worked  in  the  same 
pattern,  completes  a  very  elegant  dress,  fit  for 
any  evening  occasion.  A  clear,  but  not  too  fine 
Brassels  net  should  be  selected  on  which  to 
commence  the  work,  and  a  fine  muslin,  or  still 
better,  a  cambric,  should  then  be  laid  evenly 


over  the  net  and  tacked  down  at  both  edges  and 
several  places  between.  The  pattern  is  then 
traced  in  soft  embroidery  cotton,  and  every  line 
sewn  over  very  neatly.  The  centres  of  the 
flowers  are  worked  in  solid  spots  on  the  net. 
All  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  muslin  are 
then  carefully  cut  away,  leaving  the  pattern  in 
the  muslin.  A  liner  embroidery  cotton  should 
be  taken  for  sewing  the  lines  over  than  that 
which  is  used  for  tracing  the  p.attem.  The 
outer  edge  should  be  finished  with  a  line  of  fine 
buttonhole-stitch,  as  it  requires  to  he  a  little 
stronger  than  the  other  parts.  One  of  the 
sprigs  would  be  sufficient  to  form  the  end  of  the 
ceinture. 


KNITTED  SOCK. 


ExFT  the  foot  of  the  sock  in  ribbed  stitch,  and  the  top  in  an  open  fancy  stitch. 
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HEADDRESS. 


This  little  headdress  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  very  easily  made.  It  is 
composed  of  two  black  lace  lappets 
and  six  rosettes,  the  rosettes  having 
iu  the  centre  of  each  a  small  gold 
star  or  ornament.  Take  a  piece  of 
wire,  twenty-four  inches  long,  bend 
it  in  the  form  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, and  fasten  a  piece  of  coarse, 
stiff  black  net  at  the  back,  on  which 
to  arrange  the  bows  and  rosettes. 
Take  the  half  of  one  of  the  lappets, 
fasten  it  on  the  wire  in  the  middle 
of  the  front,  and  catch  it  down  to 
the  wire  at  intervals  of  three  and  a 
half  inches,  making  the  remainder 
of  the  lappet  into  a  bow,  with  a 
short  end  falling  on  each  side.  The 
other  lappet  is  then  looped  at  the 
back,  having  two  long  ends  falling 
in  the  centre ;  a  large  rosette  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head- 
dress behind,  with  rosettes  of  gra- 
duated sizes  fastened  to  the  wire 
where  the  lappets  are  caught  down. 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  small, 
the  two  next  rather  larger,  and  the 
two  at  the  sides  larger  still.  For 
variety,  the  lace  could  be  orna- 
mented with  gold  stars,  etc. 


5AME  FOB  UABKING. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


GLASS  BEAD  FOOTSTOOL.— NO.  1. 


Matekials  required  :  Eight  rows  dark  Wue  beads,  five  rows  light  blue,  five  rows  white,  seven 
rows  yellow,  ten  rows  deep  green,  four  rows  dark  red,  nine  rows  light  red,  and  six  black  beads. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  KNITTED  MITTENS 
AND  CUFES. 

Our  readers  will  find  tlie  following  instructioiis 
very  easy  to  work  from.  There  may  appear  to 
the  uninitiated  a  redundancy  of  repetition,  but 
some  of  the  books  on  knitting  are  only  adapted 
for  proficients,  and  many  a  face  is  bent  over 
them  with  an  expression  better  fitted  for  work- 
ing a  problem  in  algebra. 

The  colors  named  will  be  found  an  improve- 
ment on  the  sickly  hues  too  often  employed. 

We  shall  continue  them  throughout  the  year. 

ladies'  mittens,  in  netting  silk. 

Black  and  green,  black  and  scarlet,  lilac, 
blue,  white,  etc.  The  pattern  is  given  in  black 
and  green.  Pins,  18.  Sixty  to  sixty-four  or 
sixty-six  stitches  are  to  be  cast  on  (loosely), 
according  to  size.  As  an  average  size,  we  will 
say  sixty.     Cast  on  sixty  stitches  in  green. 

1st  row. — Knit  across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work ;  that  is,  put  the  silk  forward,  and 
take  two  stitches  together. 

2d,  3d,  and  ith—Bhich.     Plain  knitting. 

5(A — Green.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
back  in  open  work,  as  before. 

6M,  "tih,  and  8th — Black,     Plain  knitting. 

9th — Green.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
back  in  open  work. 

lOth,  IIM,  and  V2th— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  stitch  on  the  lejl  hand  side,  in 
the  front  of  the  work  (in  the  last  stitch  but 
one)  in  the  11(A  and  I'Zth  rows. 

13(A — Green.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
back  in  open  work. 

14(A,  15(A,  and  I6th— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  on  the  lejl  hand  side 
in  the  15(/i  and  16(A  rows. 

nth — Green.  Knit  across  in  plain  knitting, 
and  back  in  open  work. 

18/A,  19(A,  and  2Cth— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  the  19(A  and  20th 
rows. 

21st — Green.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
back  in  open  work. 

22d,  23d,  and  2ilh— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  in  the  23rf  and  2Ath  rows,  as 
before. 

2.>th  —  Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

2UM,  2~th,  and  2Sth— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  in  the  21th  and  2SM  rows,  as 
before. 

29(A — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

30(A,  31st,  and  32d— Black.     Plain  knitting, 


increasing  one,  as  before,  in  the  31st  and  32d 
rows. 

33d — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

3ith,  35th,  and  3Gth— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  the  30(A  and  oOth 
rows. 

37<A — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

3SlA,  3i)(A,  and 40th— Black.  Plain  knittin?, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  the  3dth  and  -lOth 
rows. 

41st — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

42d— Black.  Plainly  knit  20  stitches  only, 
on  the  right  hand  side,  with  a  third  pin,  leaving 
the  remaining  stitches  (which  should  now 
amount  to  56)  where  they  are,  for  the  present. 

43d  and  44th — Black.     Plain  knitting. 

45th— Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

46th,  47(A,  and  4Slh— Black.     Plain  knitting. 

49<A — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

50(A,  51sl,  and  52d— Black.     Plain  knitting. 

53d — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

54(A — Green.    Across  and  back  in  open  work. 

Cast  olf  the  twenty  stitches  loosely,  which 
will  form  the  thumb,  returning  to  the  other 
stitches  (for  the  hand),  resume  at  the  right  side. 

42d,  43<f,  and  44th— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  on  the  left,  as  before,  in  the  two 
last  rows. 

45th — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  woik. 

46(A,  47(A,  and  4?th— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  the  47M  and  4bth 
rows. 

49(A — Green.     As  before. 

50th,  51st,  and  52d— Black.     Plain  knitting. 

53d — Green.     As  before. 

54M — Green.  Across  and  back  in  open  work, 
as  before. 

Cast  off,  loosely,  the  sixty  stitches. 

It  is  preferable  to  avoid  joining  the  silk  as 
far  as  possible,  and  it  is  very  easily  taken  up 
the  side  of  the  work,  if  not  drawn  too  tightly. 

The  other  mitten  is  made  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  stitches  are  in- 
creased at  the  right  hand  side,  and  the  thumb 
formed  on  the  leji. 

They  are  to  be  neatly  drawn  together,  with  a 
needle  and  black  sewing-silk,  on  the  right  side  ; 
the  lines  being  exactly  matched,  and  any  joints 
in  the  silk  setcn,  to  prevent  its  coming  untied. 

The  green  mast  be  a  bright  sliade. 
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It  is  necessary,  to  prevent  mistakes,  to  take 
particular  notice  that  the  thumb  is  always  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  increased  stitches. 


BELL  FLOWERS. 
{See  engraving,  page  23.) 
A  PEETTT  and  simple  manner  of  making  a 
paper  flower  may  be  required  for  the  numerous 
festive  occasions  of  the  season  ;  we  give  a  small 
design  of  one  which  is  very  graceful  for  differ- 
ent ornamental  purposes.     It  is  formed  of  a 


strip  of  pure  white  paper  of  about  seven  inclies 
in  depth  and  eight  in  length.  Both  edges  are 
cut  in  a  very  fine  fringe  and  curled  over  a  knife. 
The  two  ends  are  then  gummed  together.  A 
strong  crochet  thread  is  then  tightly  tied  in  the 
exact  centre,  which  forms  the  two  bell-shaped 
flowers  given  in  the  illustration.  The  leaves 
are  cut  out  of  the  same  kind  of  paper  according 
to  the  design,  and  attached  to  the  bells  where 
they  are  tied  in  the  centre,  hanging  down  grace- 
fully. About  three  in  number  are  required  for 
each  double  bell. 


LAMP  MAT  IN  CEOCHET. 


The  material  is  zephyr  of  five  difierent  shades 
— black,  deep  scarlet,  orange,  sea-green,  and 
white.  The  centre,  in  plain  crochet  stitch,  is 
of  sea-green. 

Make  a  chain  of  five  stitches,  and  join  by 
passing  the  needle  through  the  first  stitch  and 
uniting  it  to  the  last.  Form  five  rows  of  green, 
widening  at  first  every  third,  then  every  fourth 
Stitch. 

The  next  row  is  of  white,  in  close  shell  or 
pineapple  stitch. 

Again  a  row  of  green,  four  stitches  in  depth. 


The  next  color  is  black,  then  whiet  again, 
following  the  pattern,  as  given  in  the  engraving, 
in  the  three  colors,  black,  green,  and  white. 

When  the  last  row  is  made,  take  the  scarlet 
for  the  border.  Knit  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
of  scarlet  and  orange,  until  the  two  last  rows, 
the  edge  being  of  white,  and  the  row  nest  it 
black. 

The  effect  of  this  mat,  when  it  is  neatly  made, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  handsome  for  either 
lamp  or  vase. 
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CHILD'S  SLIPPER,  IN  SILK  AND  VELVET  APPLIQUE. 


M'lterials. — Sufficient  silk  and  velvet  for  the  slipper  of 
one  color,  bat  of  two  shades — say  of  green  or  mauve,  the 
velvet  to  be  a  shade  darker  than  the  silk  ;  a  skein  of 
sewing  silk  the  same  tint ;  about  five  yards  of  gold  cord. 
tint  braid  ;  a  skein  of  gold-colored  fine  crochet  silk,  or 
twist,  and  a  skein  of  very  fine  sewing  silk  the  same 
shade  as  the  gold.  A  wide,  rich  lutestring  ribbon  wilt  be 
fnind  b'tter  tlian  silk  for  the  foundation  of  the  slipper. 
A  sheet  of  white  tissue-paper. 

First,  trace  off  on  tissue-paper  the  pattern 
and  size  of  the  slipper ;  draw  a  line  the  exact 
size  ;  then  cat  half  an  inch  beyond  this,  which 
serves  for  turning  in  when  the  slipper  is  made 
tip.  Now,  cut  the  silk  and  velvet  to  the  extent 
of  the  paper  pattern ;  tack  these  carefully  to- 
gether in  several  places  ;  now  tack  the  pattern 
carefully  on,  and  with  the  yellow  silk  run,  very 
finely,  the  pattern  which  is  traced  on  the  paper 
VOL.  LXIV. — 8 


through  paper,  velvet,  and  silk,  and  also  rim 
the  line  which  defines  the  size  of  slipper  through 
the  three  substances  also.  Now  tear  away  the 
paper,  and  cut  the  velvet  close  to  the  running 
of  the  pattern,  though  not  so  close  but  that  it 
will  be  secure  on  the  silk.  Now,  with  the 
crochet  silk  or  twist,  overcast  the  velvet  on  to 
the  silk,  as  if  it  were  muslin ;  this  must  be 
thickly,  but  not  too  broadly,  done.  Finally — 
on  the  inside  of  this,  close  to  the  overcasting 
on  the  velvet — sew  the  gold  cord  with  gold- 
colored  silk  round,  making  the  stitch  straight 
over  the  cord,  if  in  the  latter  the  gold  is  straight ; 
but,  if  slanting,  then  with  the  stitch  slanting. 
Bind  the  shoe  with  very  narrow  ribbon  the 
same  color  as  the  silk  ;  line  with  silk  quilted 
on  a  laver  of  flannel. 
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AIR  AND  EXERCISE. 

ox  THK  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  AIR. 

Am  »■<  fts  iioco.xsary  to  existence  as  food,  and  its  total 
depiiviitlou  ia  still  more  rapidly  fatal ;  hut  the  quality 
of  tlic  air  inspired  ia  also  of  nearly  equal  importance, 
though  this  is  not  quite  so  readily  proved.  Jfevertlielcss 
it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  pure  air.  uncontaminated  by 
(■ither  decomposintj  animal,  vcgetablo,  or  mineral  pro- 
ducts, is  of  the  greatest  ci>nsequeuce  to  the  health,  of  the 
human  race. 

ON  EXERCISE. 

Exercise  comes  next  to  air  and  food  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  healthy  development  of  the  human  frame,  but 
its  effects  are  dependent  upon  a  very  different  chain  of 
laws.  In  all  machines  made  by  man  the  workmanship 
Is  completed  before  the  machine  is  calculated  for  use,  and 
every  day's  wear  and  tear  has  a  tendency  to  injure  it, 
except  in  the  case  of  very  delicate  instruments,  which 
require  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  in  their  joints  before 
they  are  at  their  best — as  in  musical  instruments,  for 
Instance.  But  in  the  animal  machine  the  use  orexercise 
of  an  organ  is  necessiary  to  its  full  development,  and,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  the  more  it  is  used  the  more  fully  is 
it  developed.  Thus,  a  blacksmith's  arm  is  much  larger, 
in  proportion,  than  his  leg;  while  the  pedestrian's  or 
opera  dancer's  leg  is  more  fully  developed  than  the  arm. 
"Whatever  muscle  is  used  in  a  more  violent  manner  than 
the  rest  of  the  body  becomes  enlarged,  and  by  its  increase 
of  size  more  powerful.  But,  besides  this  effect  upon  the 
actual  muscles  employed  in  any  particular  action,  a 
proper  amount  of  exercise  also  promotes  the  due  per- 
formance of  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  increasing 
the  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  in  that  way  iutiuen- 
cing  the  nervous  system  and  the  general  secretory  appa- 
ratus. All  this  is  so  fully  recognized  and  well  understood 
by  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  that  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  fact;  and  it  will 
probably  he  allowed  as  a  rule  by  those  who  read  these 
pages  that  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  long  enjoyment 
of  health. 

Exercise  intended  to  maintain  health  may  be  taken  in 
three  different  ways;  1st,  by  the  use  of  the  organs  of 
locomotion  in  the  natural  way;  2d,  by  employing  the 
natural  organs  of  offence  or  defence  ;  and  3d,  by  the  use 
of  gymnastics^  or  artificial  exercises. 

Locomotive  exercises  include  walking,  running,  leap- 
ing, swimming,  skating,  and  riding.  These  are  all  more 
or  less  desii-able  in  strong  and  robust  habits,  and  may 
be  varied  with  advantage,  so  that  they  shall  not  become 
tedions  or  uninteresting.  None  of  them  are  so  service- 
able to  those  who  have  recourse  to  them  when  they  are 
not  pleasant  as  tliey  are  to  those  who  enjoy  the  muscular 
exertion  which  must  be  employed.  Thus  a  mere  walk 
taken  for  the  sake  of  health  degenerates  into  a  disagree- 
able task,  and  does  not  promote  health  nearly  so  much 
as  it  would  if  voluntarily  undertaken  with  some  plea- 
sant object  in  view.  The  same  is  the  case  with  riding, 
skating,  or  swimming;  they  are  always  useful  when 
they  give  pleasure,  and,  though  not  injurious,  yet  they 
lose  a  great  part  of  their  benefit  when  they  are  reluc- 
tantly employed,  or  wlien  they  have  become  tiresome 
by  a  too  frequent  repetition.  No  exercise  is  equal  to 
walking  or  running,  especially  for  the  young  who  have 


just  completed  their  growth,  and  who  require  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  muscular  exertion  to  carry  off  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  which  their  appetites  cause 
them  to  take,  and  which  tho  growth  of  the  frame  has 
hitherto  demanded. 

Offensive  and  dofensivo  exercise  is  no  less  useful  to 
the  body  when  it  can  be  taken  in  a  good  and  wholesome 
air;  but,  as  is  too  often  tho  case,  it  is  comparatively 
valueless  when  the  combatants  exert  their  skill  in  a  close 
and  confined  situation.  Tho  system  of  taking  exercise 
by  the  guarde.d  use  of  the  organs  of  offence  and  defence 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  those  offered  to  man,  because 
in  this  mode  tho  mind  is  engaged  as  well  as  the  body, 
and  as  a  cousequenco  the  latter  benefits  much  more  than 
it  does  in  a  more  tame  and  uninteresting  muscular  exer- 
tion, wherein  one  great  object  is  lost  sight  of— namely, 
the  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system. 

Gymnastics  have  been  inveuted  to  supply  the  place  of 
both  the  previously  described  kinds  of  exercise,  and  fur 
a  time  they  succeed  admirably.  But  it  is  only  for  a  timo, 
as  it  is  always  observed  that  the  pupils  of  a  gymnasium 
after  a  while  lose  their  interest,  and  cease  to  derive  any 
benefit.  The  exercises  described  under  the  two  previous 
heads  are  generally  included  in  an  extended  course  of 
gymnastics,  which  term,  indeed,  literally  means  exei*- 
cises,  but  in  a  limited  sense  it  is  used  for  those  which 
are  taught  with  a  view  only  of  developing  tho  muscles, 
and  preparing  them  for  the  further  progress  in  walking, 
riding,  fencing,  etc.  Thus  mere  swimming,  though 
often  taught  as  a  part  of  gymnastics,  is  certainly  not 
usually  considered  gymnastic,  nor  is  riding  or  walking  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  term  to  tho:>o 
exercises  which  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  an  ap- 
paratus of  poles,  boards,  etc.,  in  a  limited  space,  but  in 
the  open  air.  Such  is  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  and  when  a  similar  object  is  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  female  sex,  the  term  calisthenics  is  made  use  of.  In 
both  cases  there  is  a  call  upon  certain  muscles  of  the 
body  not  generally  used,  and  for  the  male  sex  a  spirit 
of  emulation  is  excited,  which  makes  the  effort  much 
more  beneficial.  With  the  aid  of  this  effect  on  the  mind, 
gymnastics  are  of  considerable  benefit;  but  as  this  emu- 
lation cannot  be  kept  up  very  long^,  the  good  effect  soon 
ceases,  and  gymnastics  proper  must  be  replaced  by  some 
one  of  the  exercises  described  under  the  two  last  para- 
graphs. For  the  female  sex,  calisthenics  are  always 
open  to  the  same  objection;  and  in  their  case,  dancing, 
with  the  aid  of  the  excitement  produced  by  music,  in  a 
healthy  atmosphere,  is  a  much  better  substitute.  I  confes-s 
that,  except  as  a  mechanical  aid  for  defects  of  formation, 
I  have  never  seen  much  good  derived  from  either  one  or 
the  other,  and  in  the  case  of  the  female  sex  less  than  in 
that  of  boys.  When  they  are  intended  to  remedy  dis- 
ease, the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  health,  I  look  upon  pure  gymnastics  as 
only  useful  when  employed  as  a  good  introduction  to 
pcdestrianism,  riding,  fencing,  etc. 

But,  independently  of  detail,  it  should  be  impressed 
upon  all  young  persons  that  nature  has  implanted  in 
them  a  law  which,  if  neglected,  surely  leads  to  disease. 
That  law  is,  that  every  organ  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
becomes  wasted  by  disuse,  and  that  all  are  dependent 
one  upon  the  other,  so  that  if  one  set  is  allowed  to  lie 
dormant,  all  the  others  sympathize  with  it.  This  is 
even  true  with  reference  to  the  mental  faculties,  which 
require  a  healthy  body  in  order  to  allow  of  their  full 
play  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  whole  energies  are 
wasted  upon  bodily  objects,  and  tho  mind  is  allowed  to 
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lie  fallow,  it  will  suffer  ia  its  powers,  and  gradually 
become  more  and  more  weak.  But  though,  muscular 
exercise  renders  the  braiu  as  well  as  all  the  other  organs 
in  a  condition  fit  to  exert  themselves  to  advantage,  yet  it 
can  do  no  more;  and  if  they  are  still  suffered  to  remain 
idle,  in  spite  of  the  perfect  condition  of  their  machinery, 
no  fault  can  be  imputed  to  the  bodily  powers,  on  account 
of  the  high  state  of  health  in  which  they  are  existing. 

The  amount  of  exercise  necessary  for  health  is  very 
variable,  depending  upon  natural  constitution,  educa- 
tion, sex,  and  age.  For  men  from  twenty  to  fifty,  eight 
or  t«n  miles  a  day  of  walking  exercise  may  be  taken  as 
the  average;  aud  for  women  of  the  same  age  about  half 
this  quantity  will  suffice.  Less  than  this  will  go  a  great 
way,  but  for  keeping  up  high  health  the  above  amount, 
omitted  only  on  thoroughly  wet  days,  may  be  considered 
necessary. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CARVIXG. 

The  general  principles  upon  which  carving  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  conducted  are  very  plain,  and  the  only  real 
difficulty  consists  in  the  necessity  for  practice  to  enable 
the  carver  to  hit  the  joints,  either  between  the  several 
bones  of  a  piece  of  mutton  or  veal,  or  in  auy  of  the  va- 
rioas  kinds  of  poultry  or  game.  Each  of  these  must, 
therefore,  be  separately  considered ;  but  with  regard  to 
butcher's  meat,  one  rule  maybe  laid  down  as  almost, 
but  not  quite,  invariable,  aud  that  is,  always  to  cut 
across  the  fibres  of  the  meat,  and  not  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. This  insures  a  short  grain,  aud  avoids  those  long 
strings  in  the  mouth,  which  are  by  no  means  pleasant. 
If,  therefore,  the  carver  will  only  examine  into  this 
point,  and  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  grain  or  fibres 
of  the  meat,  he  will  at  once  be  able  to  cross  them  with 
the  knife,  and  gain  the  desired  advantage.  The  excep- 
tion alluded  to  is  the  under  side  of  the  sirloin  of  beef, 
which  is  always  cut  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  though 
I  really  do  not  see  why,  as  it  is  much  improved  in  flavor 
by  cutting  it  in  the  same  direction  as  the  upper  side — 
that  is,  parallfl  with  the  bones.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  very  easy  task  with  a  bad  knife,  as  the  meat  is  apt  to 
slip  from  the  bone.  The  next  rule  to  be  observed  is  to 
make  the  kuifeand  fork  assist  each  other — that  is  to  say, 
the  fork  should  steady  the  joint  for  the  knife,  or  where 
the  fork  is  used  as  the  means  of  divi-sion  in  removing 
the  leg  of  a  fowl,  the  knife  must  take  the  office  of  steady- 
ing the  body  of  the  bird,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  carving  of  any  other  kind  of  poultry  or  game; 
and,  thirdly,  it  is  very  important,  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  to  cut  all  slices,  either  of  meat,  game,  or  poul- 
try, completely  down  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  no 
ragged  portions  behind. 

In  carving  fish,  the  following  directions  apply  : — 

In  carving  salmon,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  to 
avoid  breaking  the  flakes  unnecessarily,  by  attempting 
to  divide  them  at  right  angles  with  the  long  axis  of  the 
fish.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  back, 
or  thick  part,  aud  that  of  the  thin  part  of  the  fish  ;  and 
therefore  most  people  like  to  be  asked  which  they  prefer. 
This  being  doue,  the  knife  is  carried  down  to  the  bone 
longitudinally,  and  removes  a  thick  slice  of  either  or 
both,  according  to  the  choice. 

Mackerel  are  split  at  the  tail,  and  the  upper  half  raised 
at  that  part  from  the  bones;  after  which  the  bone  is  re- 
moved from  the  lower  half  of  the  fish,  and  that  in  its 
torn  is  served,  either  in  one  piece  or  divided  into  two, 
according  to  iis  size. 

Jlost  other  small  fish  are  carved  much  in  the  same 


way  ;  that  is,  either  by  serving  them  whole,  or  dividing 
them  with  the  knife  into  sections,  according  to  size. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING  JOINTS. 

The  haunch  of  mutton  or  venison  is  carved  very  differ- 
ently by  different  people.  The  usual  plan  is  to  cut 
through  the  flesh  between  the  leg  and  loin,  and  then  to 
run  the  knife  from  this  to  the  lower  end  of  the  loin, 
cutting  parallel  slices  in  that  direction.  A  much  better 
plan,  however,  consists  in  making  these  cuts  in  on© 
sweep,  carrying  the  knife  directly  from  the  outside  of 
the  leg  to  the  end  of  the  loin,  and  thus  getting  a  beauti- 
ful long  slice  of  lean,  with  the  fat  at  the  end.  There  is, 
also,  a  delicious  mine  of  kidney  fat  in  the  loin  Of  mutton, 
undti'  the  flank,  which  is  often  too  high  in  venison  ;  but 
if  fresh  enough,  is  even  more  rich  aud  palatable  in  that 
meat  than  iu  mutton. 

The  saddle  of  mutton  is  carved  in  three  different  ways 
—1st,  by  longitudinal  slices  along  each  side  of  the  bone, 
by  which  the  lean  and  fat  do  not  come  in  the  same  slice  ; 
2d,  by  transverse  .slices,  taking  in  the  bones,  and  which 
therefore  must  be  thick  and  clumsy  ;  and  3d,  by  oblique 
slices,  slightly  curved,  which  is  far  the  best  plan,  iu 
which  the  knife  begins  at  the  bone  near  the  tail,  and, 
after  cutting  off  the  outside,  takes  a  series  of  parallel 
slices  all  through  the  joint. 

In  carving  a  shoulder  of  mutton  or  lamb,  the  first 
thing  for  the  young  housekeeper  to  ascertain  is  the  posi- 
tiun  of  the  bone,  which  is  near  the  edge  on  one  side.  Here 
the  knife  must  not  be  inserted,  because  it  would  be 
stopped  at  once  ;  but  by  trying  the  opposite  side  a  deep 
cut  maybe  made,  and  from  its  two  surfaces  slices  are 
readily  obtained.  When  this  part  is  exhausted,  slices 
may  be  procured  along  the  sides  of  the  bladebone,  and 
again  on  the  under  side  some  few  good  cuts  will  be  met 
with. 

The  fore-quarter  of  lamb  must  be  commenced  by  sepa- 
rating the  shoulder  from  its  bed,  carrying  the  knife  all 
round  it,  and  raising  it  with  the  fork ;  after  which  a 
lemon  should  be  squeezed  into  the  cut  surface,  aud  a 
little  pepper  and  salt  then  sprinkled  over  it ;  but  all  this 
may  be  much  better  done  in  the  kitchen  than  on  the 
dining-table.  In  order  to  carve  this  part,  the  same  di- 
rections will  apply  as  are  given  in  the  last  paragraph  ; 
and  for  the  remaining  portion  it  is  only  necessary  to 
separate  the  thin  part,  called  the  brisket,  from  the 
ribs,  and  then  divide  each  into  transverse  sections.  One 
rib  is  usually  served  to  each  plate,  and  with  this  many 
people  like  a  small  division  of  the  brisket ;  but  the 
question  ought  always  to  be  asked  before  giving  either 
or  both. 

A  breast  of  veal  is  carved  in  the  same  way  as  the  bed 
of  the  fore-quarter  of  lamb  after  the  shoulder  is  removed. 

The  fillet  of  veal  merely  requires  successive  horizontal 
slices  of  meat  to  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  serving 
with  each  a  small  portion  of  fat  and  forcemeat,  unless 
disliked  by  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

A  loin  of  veal  is  usually  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  clump  end  and  the  kidney  end.  The  latter  menly 
requires  to  be  divided  into  portions,  at  right  angles  with 
its  length,  every  other  one  of  which  contains  a  bone, 
and  the  intermediate  one  is  of  meat  only.  Mo.st  people 
like  some  of  the  fat  on  the  under  side  round  the  kidoey 
spread  on  toast,  and  seasoned,  when  it  eats  like  marrow. 
The  chump  end  has  the  tail  attached  to  its  upper  side, 
and  this  must  be  taken  off  horizontally,  after  which, 
successive  slices  of  meat  are  served  without  any  bone, 
which  is  all  in  one  piece,  and  therefore  not  capable  of 
being  divided. 
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The  shoulder  of  veal  is  carved  like  the  shoulder  of 
iDuttOD  by  some  people,  bat  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  on 
the  under  idde,  aod  then  cut  slices  from  the  thick  edge 
opposite  the  boue  aad  parallel  with  it.  When  stutfeil, 
ft  portion  must  be  served  ou  each  plate. 

The  sirloiu  of  beef  is  usually  carved  by  cutting  the 
upper  side  in  slices,  parallel  with  the  boue,  and  cum- 
mencing  at  the  edge,  the  brown  of  which  forms  the  first 
slice.  On  the  under  ^ide  the  kutfe  is  generally  made  to 
cross  the  grain,  cutting  through  the  middle  down  to  the 
boue,  and  removing  slices  ou  each  side.  This  part, 
however,  la.'iteri  much  better  if  cut  ou  the  same  plan  as 
the  upper  side,  that  is^  by  commencing  at  the  edge  ;  but 
in  this  way  tho  slices  are  small,  aud  do  not  look  so 
handsome,  for  which  reason  the  ordinary  mode  is  gene- 
rally preferred. 

The  round  of  beef  requires  the  same  management  as 
the  fillet  of  veal. 

The  inferior  joints  of  beef  must  all  be  cut  by  cutting 
across  the  grain.  The  bri.<iket  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  the  bones  being  neglected  in  carrying  it  oat. 

MISCELLANEOUS   COOKING. 

Brisket  of  Beef  Stewed. — Stew  it  in  snflScient  water 
to  cover  the  meat ;  when  quite  tender,  take  out  the  bones, 
&cd  skim  off  the  fat ;  add  to  the  gravy,  when  strained,  a 
glass  of  win**  aud  a  little  spice  tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Have  ready  either  mushrooms,  truffles,  or  vegetables 
boiled,  and  cut  into  shapes.  Lay  them  on  aud  round 
the  beef;  reduce  part  of  the  gravy  to  a  glaze,  lay  it  on 
the  top,  and  pour  the  remainder  into  the  dish.  It  is  a 
good  piece  to  stew,  as  it  may  be  cut  from  the  bone,  and 
of  any  size. 

Broiled  Rrsip  Steak. — Cut  the  steaks  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  from  a  rump  of  beef  that  has 
hung  until  quite  tender;  let  the  gridiron  be  hot,  well 
robbed  with  beef  suet,  and  the  fire  clear.  Lay  on  the 
steaks,  one  by  one,  turning  them  frequently  with  ateak- 
tonga — a  fork  shouid  never  be  used;  when  brown  on 
both  sides,  lay  them  on  a  hot  dish,  aud  send  them  in- 
stantly to  table,  for,  if  not  eaten  hot,  the  steak  will  be- 
come soddened.  Should  it  not  have  hung  long  enough 
to  be  tender,  beat  it  with  a  ruUing-pin  ;  put  no  salt  on, 
or  it  will  harden  the  steak.  The  grand  secret  is  a  quick 
clear  fire,  frequent  turning,  and  quick  cooking;  for  if 
the  meat  be  long  upon  the  fire  it  will  be  hard. 

As  regards  turning  it  frequently,  or  only  oncCt  that 
must  depend  upon  whether  the  steak  is  to  be  done  in  the 
Qsual  way — that  the  gravy  may  not  be  drawn  out  on 
either  side  ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  done  "  rare" — that  is 
to  say,  very  much  u;uierdone.  In  the  former  case,  the 
steak  should  be  cut  only  half  an  inch  thick,  and  turned 
frequeiUly — but,  if  "rare,'*  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  turning  it  only  once,  and  the  fire  should  be  more 
brisk  than  in  the  former  case  ;  by  which  means  the  meat 
will  be  sufficiently  scorched  on  both  sides,  without 
being  burned.  It  is  not  eaten  in  perfection  if  served 
with  anything  else  ;  a  little  minced  sbalot  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ketchup  may  be  put  into  the  dish,  and  it 
may  be  garnished  with  horseradish  ;  to  pepper  the  steak 
is  to  spoil  it. 

Ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient  to  cook  a  large  steak  if 
it  is  to  be  done  rare ;  but  if  well  done,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Ttie  fat  should  be  separated  and  put  ou  the  gridiron 
first  and  taken  off  last,  so  as  to  broil  it  half  as  long  again 
as  the  lean.    That  makes  it  pulpy,  like  marrow. 

s* 


To  Ha.^h  Bekf.— If  the  meat  is  raw,  hang  it  tilb  it  is 
quite  tender;  then  cut  some  thin  slices,  aud  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  just  water  enough  to  cover  them,  a 
bunch  of  sweet-herbs,  an  onion,  and  a  little  pepper  and 
salt;  cover  the  stewpan  clo>e,  and  Itl  them  stew  till 
tender  ;  then  put  in  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  shalot  vinegar.  When  it  is  warm,  pour  the 
gravy  throngh  a  hair-sieve  to  clear  it  from  the  herbs  aud 
vegetables ;  then  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan  with  the 
hash,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  kneaded  in  figur,  with 
a  little  brown  sugar.  This  is  an  excellent  dish,  aud  may 
be  made  from  the  trimmings  of  large  joints  of  meat. 

If  the  meat  has  been  cooked,  mince  a  shalot  and  an 
onion ;  fry  in  a  little  butter  ;  then  add  a  spoonful  of 
flour,  a  little  gravy,  and  a  spoonful  of  walnut  liquor  or 
ketchup.  When  it  boils,  put  in  the  slices  of  beef  cut 
thin;  let  them  get  hut  through,  but  not  boiled.  Sliced 
potatoes  and  onions  may  be  added  if  approved. 

Observe  that  it  is  owing  to  boiling  hashes  or  minces 
that  they  get  hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed 
a  second  time,  should  be  only  simmered. 

Leo  of  Mutton  Roasted  —A  leg  of  mntton  intended 
fur  roasting  should  be  kept  longer  than  for  boiling;  it 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the  time  it  is 
hung  up,  constantly  wiped  to  prevent  any  mnstinesa 
gathering  on  the  top  and  below  the  flap,  aud  in  hot 
weather  lightly  dusted  with  flour  or  pepper  to  keep  off 
the  flies.  The  kernel  in  the  fat  on  the  thick  part  of  the 
leg  should  be  taken  out  by  the  butcher,  for  it  taints  first 
there;  and  the  bloody  part  of  the  neck  should  also  be 
cut  off  when  fir.st  brought  in. 

Remove  the  thick  skin  very  carefully;  trim  off  tho 
piece  of  flank  that  adheres  to  the  fat,  and  flatten  the  fat 
with  a  cutlet-beater  or  chopper  ;  cut  off  the  knuckle,  and 
nick  the  cramp-bone,  to  allow  it  to  become  more  plump, 
as  in  the  hauuch.  Put  a  little  salt  and  water  into  the 
dripping-pan  to  baste  the  meat  at  first ;  but  then  use 
only  its  own  gravy.     Serve  with  jelly. 

A  leg  of  mutton  Is  usually  roasted  whole,  but  can  be 
divided  advantageously  for  a  small  family.  Cut  the 
knuckle  into  a  good-sized  joint,  and  boil  it  until  tender; 
but  put  a  coarse  paste  over  the  lower  part  of  the  thick 
end  to  keep  in  the  gravy,  aud  roast  it ;  or  if  the  skin  be 
raised  gently  from  the  outside  of  the  leg,  to  about  sis  or 
seven  inches  wide,  two  or  three  good  slices  may  be  cut 
off  for  steaks,  and  the  skin  then  fastened  down  with 
skewers. 

Boxed  Quarter  op  Lamb. — Take  off  the  shoulder  and 
hone  it ;  stuff  it  with  fine  forcemeat,  and  skewer  it  in  a 
handsome  shape.  Braise  it  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
add  a  teacupful  of  water,  stirring  the  braise  until  the 
gravy  is  drawn.  Then  cut  the  brisket  into  pieces,  and 
stew  them  in  white  gravy ;  thicken  it  with  cream  and 
eggs  so  that  it  shall  be  very  white  ;  cut  the  long  bones 
into  chops  and  fry  them  ;  thicken  the  gravy  of  the  braise, 
add  anything  vegetable  in  season.  Place  the  shoulder 
in  the  centre  of  a  dish  with  its  own  sauce,  lay  the  bris- 
ket covered  with  white  sauce  round  it,  and  place  the 
fried  chops  at  the  edge. 

To  Broil  a  Fowl.— Split  the  fowl  down  the  back; 
season  it  very  well  with  pepper,  and  put  it  on  the  grid- 
iron with  the  inner  part  next  the  fire,  which  must  be 
very  clear.  Hold  the  gridiron  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  fire,  and  allow  the  fowl  to  remain  until  it  is 
nearly  half  done  ;  then  turn  it,  taking  great  care  that  it 
does  not  burn.  Broil  it  of  a  fine  brown,  and  serve  it  up 
with  slewed  mushrooms  or  a  sauce  with  pickled  mush- 
rooms.   A  duck  may  be  broiled  in  the  same  way.    If  the 
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fowl  is  very  large,  half-roast  it,  then  cut  it  into  four 
quarters  and  finish  it  an  the  gridiron. 

Wild  DrcKs  must  be  roasted  at  a  very  brisk  fire  ;  they 
take  from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  taste. 
Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  only  fly 
through  the  kitchen  ;  by  epicures  they  are  considered  to 
be  in  true  perfection  when  they  come  up  dry  and  brown, 
and,  when  cut,  flood  the  dish  with  gravy.  The  means 
of  insuring  success  consists  in  a  very  ardent  fire,  rapid 
motion  of  the  spit,  and  constant  basting.  The  carver 
should  score  the  breast  of  the  duck,  put  a  piece  of  butter 
on  it,  and  cut  a  lemon  in  half,  putting  on  one  half  a 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  on  the  other  a  spoonful  of  cayenne  ; 
put  the  two  together,  and  squeeze  vigorously  over  the 
duck  ;  then  pour  over  them  a  wine-glass  of  hot  port 
wine. 

VEGETABLES. 

To  Dress  Eao-PLAST.— Parboil  the  egg-plants  till  they 
become  soft,  then  cut  them  in  half  lengthwise.  Scoop 
out  the  inside,  leaving  the  skin  whole;  take  half  of  a 
small  onion  to  about  seven  egg-plants,  with  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a  pot  for  a  few 
momeuts ;  then  mix  with  it  half  a  good-sized  loaf  of 
bread  which  has  been  soaked  in  milk  ;  mix  it  all  well 
together  ;  put  in  salt,  black  and  red  pepper,  and  a  little 
parsley,  and  let  it  stew  an  hour.  Then  take  some  grated 
toast  and  strew  over  it,  and  put  it  for  half  an  hour  over 
the  coals  on  a  gridiron,  then  return  the  mixture  to  the 
shells,  and  serve  them. 

To  Fry  Eoq-Plant. — Cut  the  egg-plant  into  slices 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  let  it  lie  for  several  hours  in 
salted  water  to  remove  the  bitter  taste.  Heat  a  small 
quantity  of  butter;  when  very  hot,  put  in  the  slices; 
turn  them  when  one  side  is  done.  Let  them  cook  tho- 
roughly. 

Winter  Squash. — This  requires  rather  more  boiling 
than  the  summer  kind.  Pare  it,  cut  it  in  pieces,  take 
out  the  seeds  and  strings ;  boil  it  in  a  very  little  water 
till  it  is  quite  soft.  Then  press  out  the  water,  mash  it, 
and  add  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  to  your  taste.  From 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will  generally  suffice 
to  cook  it. 

Paebwep  Fritters.— Boil  six  parsneps  tender;  then 
skin  and  mash  them  ;  mix  with  them  one  or  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  two  teapoonsfuls  of  wheat  flour.  Make 
them  up  in  small  cakes,  and  fry  them  in  a  little  lard  or 
beef  gravy,  made  boiling  hot  before  the  cakes  are  put  in. 
A  little  salt  should  be  added  to  the  lard  or  gravy. 

Turnips  in  Gravt. — To  a  pound  of  turnips  sliced  and 
cut  into  dice,  pour  a  quarter  pint  of  bulling  veal  gravy, 
add  a  small  lump  of  sugar,  some  salt  and  cayenne,  or 
white  pepper,  and  boJl  them  quickly  50  to  60  minutes. 
Serve  them  very  hot. 

Potato  Jei.lt. — Is  made  from  the  flour,  only  boiling 
water  must  be  poured  upon  it,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  be  absolutely  boiling,  or  the  complete  change 
into  jelly  will  not  take  place.  It  does  not  take  many 
minutes  to  thus  change  a  raw  potato  into  this  substance, 
which  is  not  only  highly  nutritive,  but  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  palate  when  flavored  with  a  little  sugar, 
nutmeg,  and  white  wine. 

To  Boil  Onions  Plain. — Peel  them  and  soak  them  an 
hour  in  cold  water;  put  them  into  boiling  milk  and 
water,  boil  them  till  tender,  and  serve  with  melted  but- 
ter.    Or,  boil  the  onions  in  two  waters.  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cleaning  Marble. — One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pearl- 
ash,  one  pound  of  soft  soap,  and  three  quarts  of  water  ; 
boil  for  three  hours,  then  bottle  it.  When  used,  mix 
some  with  whiting  into  a  paste,  .spread  it  upon  the  mar- 
ble, and  let  it  remain  for  a  day,  then  wash  it  off.  Warm 
the  paste  before  you  use  it. 

To  Take  oct  Grease  from  the  Leaves  of  Books. — 
After  having  warmed  the  paper  stained  with  grease, 
wax,  oil,  or  any  fat  body  whatever,  take  as  much  of  it 
out  as  possible  by  means  of  blotting-paper.  Then  dip  a 
small  brush  in  the  essential  oil  of  well-rectified  spirits 
of  turpentine,  heated  almost  to  ebullition  (for  when  cold 
it  acts  but  weakly),  and  draw  it  gently  over  both  sides 
of  the  paper,  which  must  be  kept  warm.  This  operation 
must  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  the  quantity  of  the 
fat  body  imbibed  by  the  paper,  or  the  thickness  of  the 
paper,  may  render  necessary.  When  the  greasy  substance 
is  entirely  removed,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  follow- 
ing method  to  restore  the  paper  to  its  former  whiteness, 
which  is  not  completely  restored  by  the  first  process: 
Dip  another  brush  in  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and 
draw  it  in  like  manner  over  the  place  which  was  stained, 
and  particularly  round  the  edges,  to  remove  the  border, 
that  would  still  present  a  stain.  By  employing  these 
means  with  proper  caution,  the  spot  will  totally  disap- 
pear, the  paper  will  assume  its  original  whiteness,  and 
if  the  process  has  been  employed  on  a  part  written  on 
with  common  ink,  or  printed  with  printer's  ink,  it  will 
experience  no  alteration. 

To  MAKE  Paper  Fireproof. — To  do  this,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  dip  the  paper  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum- 
water,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  it  will  resist  the  action 
of  flame.  Some  paper  requires  to  imbibe  more  of  the 
solution  than  it  will  take  up  at  a  single  immersion,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  process  must  be  repeated  until 
it  becomes  thoroughly  saturated. 

Destrotixg  Crickets. — I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  rid 
of  hundreds,  by  means  of  a  common  white  glazed  jar, 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  put  in  the  place  they  in- 
fest, with  a  slice  or  two  of  cucumber  in  it,  and  one  live 
cricket,  as  a  decoy.  They  will  hop  iw,  and  strange  to 
say,  have  not  the  power  to  hop  out.  When  the  jar  is 
one-third  full  of  insects,  have  it  filled  with  boiling 
water.     I  got  rid  of  them  by  this  simple  method. 

Black  Beetles  may  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way  ;  but 
the  jar  should  be  rough  outside,  so  that  the  insects  can 
creep  up.  With  a  jar  of  this  kind,  glazed  with  white 
inside,  we  have  seen  a  great  quantity  destroyed,  without 
any  bait  or  decoy  ;  the  beetles,  from  curiosity,  or  some 
other  motive,  creep  in,  but  cannot  creep  out  again. 

To  Clean  Turket  Carpets.— To  revive  the  color  of  a 
Turkey  carpet,  beat  it  well  with  a  stick  till  tlie  dust  is 
all  got  out ;  then,  with  a  lemon  or  sorrel  juice,  take  out 
the  spots  of  ink,  if  the  carpet  be  stained  with  any  ;  wash 
it  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  shake  out  all  the  water 
from  the  threads  of  the  carpet.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
dry,  rub  it  all  over  with  the  crumb  of  a  hot  wheaten 
loaf ;  and  if  the  weather  is  very  fine,  hang  it  out  in  the 
open  air  a  night  or  two. 

How  to  Renovate  the  Tops  op  Kid  Boots. — Defaced 
kid  boots  will  be  greatly  improved  by  being  rubU-d 
well  with  a  mixture  of  cream  and  ink. 

French  Milk  of  Roses  is  made  with  rose-water  ;  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  tincture  of  storax  ;  of  each  of  the  two 
latter  one  ounce  put  into  the  rose-water ;  to  increase  the 
scent  a  little  spirits  of  roses  is  added. 
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EIGHTEEN  HUXDKED  AND  SIXTY-TWO. 

The  present  moment  *s  all  our  store ; 

The  next,  should  Heaven  allow; 
Then  this  will  be  no  more; 

So  all  our  life  is  bat  one  instant,  now. 

Co.vr.RKVK. 

Is  these  four  lines  the  poet  describes,  with  the  force 
and  ter^uess  of  an  apothegm,  the  life  editorial.  It  is 
with  us  a  perpetual  now.  Our  New  Y^ar  greetings 
seem  but  tho  echo  of  our  Christmas  good  wishes;  wo 
feel  that  the  multitude  of  patrons  who  will  this  day 
welcome  the  Lady's  Book  to  their  homes  and  hearts  are 
the  same  noble,  geuerous  friends,  or  their  counterparts, 
whose  pleasant  smiles  and  kiud  letters  have  been  the 
sweetest  ivcord  of  our  literary  life.  God  bless  you,  dear 
frieads!  with  his  divine  gifts  of  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
is  our  earno.st  prayer. 

This  New  Year  may  not — will  not,  we  should  say— 
bring  success  and  earthly  enjoyment  to  us  all.  The 
dark  clouds  of  trials  and  sorrows  are  over  our  beloved 
country,  and  who  can  escape  the  shadow,  even  if  shel- 
tered from  the  bursting  storm?  Let  us  not  despond. 
The  Lord  reigns ;  He  can  bring  gladness  out  of  gloom  ; 
the  sunshiuo  of  his  favor  is  happiness.  If  we  all  could 
enjoy  this  blessing  ;  if  we  had  faith  in  God,  and  could 
truly  say  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven;" 
if  we  had  hope  in  tho  promise  that  the  Saviour  came  to 
bring  "  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  ;"  if  we  bad 
the  true  love  (or  charity)  which  "  suffereth  long,  and  is 
kind,"  which  "envieth  not,"  "thinketh  no  evil,"*' is 
not  easily  provoked" — in  short,  the  love  "that  never 
faileth,'"  but  even  to  our  enemies  is  kind  and  forgiving, 
might  not  we  women  of  America  do  much  to  restore  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  laud? 
Should  we  not  be  teachers  and  exemplars  of  "whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report?'* 
Shall  we  not,  beginning  this  day,  seek  to  gain  and  use 
these  good  gifts  and  graces  of  heart,  soul,  and  mind, 
that  will  make  our  inSuence,  like  the  Divine  Mercy,  a 
blessing  to  the  world,  and  render  eighteen  hundred  anrt 
sixty-two  forever  memorable  as  the  year  when  woman 
did  what  she  could  for  the  good  of  humanity? 


QUIET  CHANGES. 

She  kissed  me  and  put  a  white  flower  in  ray  hand. 

And  said  it  would  last  till  the  morrow  ; 
But  the  love  that  had  prompted  the  gift  would  live  on 

Forever — come  joy  or  come  sorrow. 
The  flower  in  my  hand  and  the  vow  in  my  heart. 

The  words  of  our  parting  were  spoken ; — 
Her  love  has  been  deail,  oh,  this  many  a  year  I — 

Still  fragrant,  though  withered  the  token. 
The  dream  was  as  bright  and  as  pure  as  a  cloud, 

Rose-tints  from  the  morning  light  taking ; 
Yet  so  quietly  passed  it  away  from  our  hearts 

That  we  never  once  thought  of  their  breaking. 


CHILDREN.    (See  Title-P.^ge.) 

The  Garden  of  Eden  is  the  freehold  of  youth.  Chil- 
dren naiurally  live  in  the  place  of  flowers  all  the  year 
round.  Turn  to  our  title-page,  you  will  forget  that  win- 
ter is  over  us,  while  you  see  the  charming  spring  -if 
human  existence  opening,  for  both  sexes,  in  happiness, 
from  the  pure  buds  of  infancy  to  tho  sweet  blossoms 
of  girlhood  ;  while  little  brothers  are  the  welcome  play- 
mates, and  thus  they  are  taught  by  smiles  of  love  and 
home  pleasures  the  lessons  of  innocent  enjoyment ;  the 
memory  and  sweetness  of  these  happy  days  will  brighten 
the  rougliest  and  darkest  paths  of  man's  life. 

In  the  gloom  tliat  now  pervades  the  ^^resenf,  should 
we  not  turn  our  thoughts  and  hopes  to  the  /lUure  f  If 
we  inusi  pass  through  au  ordeal  of  bitter  aflliction,  at 
least  these  little  ones  may  see  happier  days.  How  dili- 
gent, then,  should  we  be  in  preparing  the  children  uuder 
our  care  and  influence,  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
stage  of  life  when  we  leave  it  \ 

Many  parents,  by  mistaken  indulgences,  injure  their 
buds  of  fairest  promise,  and  thus  tho  fruit  is  blasted  ; 
lovely,  happy  children  become,  as  adults,  discontented, 
disagreeable,  and  vicious.  2^ino  is  always  the  season  of 
duty  when  we  see  childhood  before  us.  Women  always 
have  a  great  and  glorious  work  ready  for  them,  because 
they  are  the  educators  of  humanity.  Homes,  schools, 
benevolent  associations  ;  these  are  means  and  places  in 
and  by  which  character  is  formed  and  citizens  are 
trained  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  State.  By  right  be- 
ginnings with  the  pliant  minds  of  little  children,  by 
cultivating  the  good  and  correcting  the  evil  tendencies 
of  their  dispositions,  we,  women  of  America,  may  do 
more  to  promote  the  real  greatness  and  true  happiness  of 
our  country  than  has  as  yet  been  done  by  legislators, 
philosophers,  and  warriors. 

"Eschew  evil,  and  do  good,"  is  the  precept  of  the 
Apostle  ;  in  no  other  way  can  its  realization  be  attempted 
so  hopefully  as  with  the  waxen  heart  of  infancy.  Is  it 
not  consoling,  when  we  see  our  own  bright  days  passing 
away,  our  great  expectations  failing,  to  trust  to  the 
better  improvement  of  time  and  opportunities  in  the  lives 
of  otir  children,  because  of  their  better  training? 

It  is  not  in  magnificent  cities,  nor  in  arts,  science, 
wealth,  devoted  to  material  comforts  and  physical  im- 
provements, that  the  true  glory  of  the  age  must  be  found  ; 
man  is  nobler  than  his  best  works;  woman  is  angelic 
only  in  her  faith  and  love  when  these  are  divinely  di- 
rected to  her  duties.  The  children  of  the  country  are 
the  true  exponents  of  the  character  of  this  generation. 
If  the  youth  of  our  land  are  in  heart,  soul,  and  mind 
trained  in  the  way  of  righteousness  and  conscieutious- 
ness  ;  if  they  have  been  taught  that  usefulness  is  the  key 
of  human  happiness,  that  obedience  to  God's  laws  is  the 
perfection  of  moral  excellence,  and  that  Heaven  is  the 
place  of  Holiness,  where  nothing  that  defileth  can  enter, 
then  we  may  surely  expect  the  Divine  blessing  of  "  well 
done"  on  the  past,  and  the  Divine  aid  in  sostainiog  our 
path  of  duty  through  the  present  year. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

There  is  "sweetness"  ia  "the  hearty  counsel  of 
friends,"  so  the  Bible  bears  wituess.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  praised.  It  is  good  as  well  as  pleasant  to  know  that 
what  we  have  aimed  to  do,  believinj;  it  to  be  right,  duing 
it  in  faith,  hcpe.  and  love,  trusting  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  who  took  interest  in  it,  has  been  appre- 
ciated. In  proof  of  this,  we  shall  give  extracts  from 
letters  that  encourage  ns  to  go  on  In  the  course  which 
is  BO  warmly  commended  by  disinterested  friends,  intel- 
ligent, accomplished.  Christian  women,  whose  favor  it 
is  our  happiness  to  acknowledge  thus  openly  :— 

Letter  I, 

P ^  xnv.  1,  1S61. 

Dear  Mrs.  IIalk  :  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  to  yuu  an 
extract  of  a  letter  received  from  an  invalid  friend,  to 
whom  I  sent  a  huge  pile  of  the  Lady's  Book,  as  a  "com- 
panion and  consoler  of  her  vacant  hours."  Some  of  her 
praises  of  the  Book,  which  I  could  not  so  properly 
address  directly  to  yourself,  may,  I  hope,  be  not  unsuit- 
able nor  unagreeable  as  the  grateful  opinion  of  a  third 
person.  I  should  add  that  I  consider  the  Book  also  quite 
■"suited  to  the  meridian"  of  a  large  and  healthy  family, 
and  that  the  arrival  of  the  Lady's  Book  in  mine  is  the 
never-failing  signal  for  applause  and  delight.  Wlio 
shall  get  it  first  ?  One  for  this  purpose,  and  one  for  that ; 
one  for  "the  Fashions,"  one  for  "the  patterus,"  one  for 
"the  rest  of  the  story,"  and  one  for  "the  newest  plan  of 
a  cottage."  Each  and  all  are  eagerly  and  impatiently 
■waiting  their  turn.  I,  who  know  they  will  all  be  satis- 
fied in  time,  can  only  pray  them  to  be  quiet,  and  let 
their  mother  finish  Mrs.  Haven's  last  sketch,  in  deference 
to  age  and  importance.  If  you  could  only  see  their 
face*!,  you  would  need  no  more  complimentary  testimony 
to  the  attractions  of  the  Book. 

But  I  am  running  on,  when  I  meant  only  to  give  yoa 
a  note  from  my  invalid  correspondent.  You  must  know 
she  has  been  confined  for  more  than  a  year  entirely  to 
her  couch,  from  the  efl^ects  of  a  fall,  and  is  indebted  to 
her  friends  for  such  alleviations  of  tbo  tedium  of  a  con- 
strained position  and  the  confinement  of  a  sick  room  as 
they  may  be  able  to  ofler  her. 

Most  truly  yours,  *    *    * 

{Extract.) 

"Thanks,  my  dear  E ,  for  the  pile  of  good  things 

you  were  so  kiud  as  to  send  me,  and  which  I  now  return, 
without  their  suffering  any  Injury. 

Nobody  who  has  not  been  confined  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month  can  have  any  idea  of  the  weary 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  pains  and  aches,  nor  how 
a  little  diversion  is  a  great  blessing.  Many  of  the  hours 
seem  so  leaden-winged,  I  long  so  for  noon,  for  night,  for 
morning  ;  I  long  so  for  the  little  rarity,  the  trifling  deli- 
cacy ;  I  fret  so  at  the  pain,  the  slow  ache  ;  I  vex  myself 
with  refuting  the  good  things  that  have  been  said  about 
convalescents  and  the  joys  of  the  sick  room  ;  I  look  for 
the  improvement  which  adversity  should  have  brought, 
and  find  only  fretful uess,  impatience,  and  hopelessness. 

In  this  state,  too  ill  in  body  and  brain  to  undertake  a 
book  ;  too  weak  to  lift  'The  Netherlands,'  too  languid  to 
touch  'Great  Expectations,'  which  has  been  lying  in 
wait  for  the  last  fortnight,  think  of  my  delight  at  receiv- 
ing by  express  a  nice,  great  bunch  of  Lady's  Books! 
Enough,  and  not  too  many  ;  light,  easily  handled,  they 
don't  tire  me.  Full  of  stories,  long,  and  not  too  long; 
and  wise,  and  not  too  wise,  the  gentle  excitement  was 


good  for  my  tired  brain,  which  wanted  occupation  and 
relief. 

Then  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  embroi- 
dered a  quantity  of  watch-cases,  from  the  pattern  in  the 
June  number,  and  have  been  entirely  successful.  In 
time  you  shall  have  better  proof  than  even  my  assertion 
of  this.  I  was  so  glad  to  find  something  so  easy  to  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  so  pretty  in  itself. 

The  last  number  gave  Jenuy  the  newest  fashions  and 
a  pattern  for  the  boys  to  draw  from.  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you  how  many  plans  of  houses  I  have  drawn  out, 
lying  here,  sometimes  copying  from  Mr.  Sloan's  designs, 
but  oftenervaryiUi^  his  suggestions,  and  literally  making 
castles  in  the  air.  When  I  first  bogau,  my  staircases  were 
necessarily  ascended  round  a  pole  in  the  middle  of  tho 
edifice,  or  my  drawing-room  would  he  discovered  without 
a  window,  possibly  ;  but  by  degrees  lam  found  capable  of 
nmch  architectural  acnteness  and  ability,  and  am  con- 
sidered great  in  the  matter  of  building  closets.  This 
agreeable  variety  to  my  long  day  I  owe  to  your  Lady's 
Book,  too.  You  have  said  much,  but  not  too  much  of 
its  merits,  for,  though  you  have  dwelt  rather  on  the  good 
spirit  of  its  literature,  its  attention  to  the  development 
of  feminine  traits,  and  its  usefulness  in  directing  the 
young  mind  to  high  and  worthy  aims,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  its  amusing  variety  of  instruction.  I  can 
truly  say  it  is  a  good  thing  in  a  family,  and  do  nut 
wonder  at  its  popularity,  though  this  is  leally  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  it." 

'  Letter  II. 

New  York,  Nov.  20,  1S61. 

Drar  Mrs.  Hale;  Many  thanks  for  that  exquisite 
volume,  "Agnes  and  the  Little  Key."*  It  has  indeed 
proved  a  "balm  to  a  wounded  spirit."  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  "memorial  monument"  more  touchingiy 
beautiful  and  delicate  than  this.  Truly  Dr.  Adams,  in 
the  record  of  his  own  earthly  sorrows,  has  spoken  to 
all  who  are  in  affliction  throughout  a  mourning  world. 

A  friend  tells  me  that  every  incident  through  the 
whole  book  is  literally  true,  that  "  little  Agnes"  was  his 
own  first-born,  and  that  the  wife  who  at  that  time 
soothed  his  sorrows  now  sleeps  liy  the  side  of  Agnes. 
What  a  beautiful  tribaite  he  pays  her  memory  when, 
speaking  of  his  own  deep  grief  and  her  efforts  to  comfort 
him,  he  says: — 

"She  had  the  greatest  skill  in  managing  my  feelings 
at  all  times,  without  any  show  of  power  over  me.  I 
wor.shippcd  her,  almost,  as  a  superior  being,  leading, 
guiding  me  in  times  of  great  excitement,  and  always 
bringing  me  out  with  self-respect,  and  with  augmented 
reverence  for  her." 

How^  I  wish  this  could  be  said  of  more  of  our  wives 
and  mothers!  Is  it  not  for  want  of  thoughlfniness,  and 
judgment  that  there  are  so  many  unhappy  homes?  How 
true  that  it  "is  more  easy  to  win  love  than  to  keep  it!" 
Aad  yet,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hale,  do  you  believe,  if  the  same 
constant  effort  was  used  to  keep  the  affections  warm 
which  was  used  at  first  to  win  them,  that  love  would 
ever  change?  Is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  a  man  will 
forget  to  love  a  being  whom  he  has  chosen  to  adorn  his 
home,  to  cheer  and  welcome  him  when  his  day's  labor 
has  ceased,  one  around  whom  all  his  hopes  cluster,  and 
for  whose  life  he  would  lay  down  his  own?  Would  it 
not  be  well  if  every  wife  who  sees  her  husband  is  ab- 
senting himself  from  his  home,  or  feels  hia  love  isgrow- 

*  Published  by  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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*ng  cold,  to  ask  herself,  Have  I  douo  all  in  my  power  to 
4teep  the  love  which  once  was  miue? 

CousiQ  William,  in  speaking  of  his  wife  a  few  days 
since,  said,  "  he  little  knew  what  a  gem  he  was  winniui? 
in  Kate;  that  she  was  so  high-minded,  houoiable,  and 
thoughtful  that  each  day  he  found  something  new  to 
admire  in  her  character,  and  that  he  felt  confident  she 
would  always  honor  his  choice."  How  many  might 
receive  the  same  commendation  if  they  would  ouly  study 
to  make  their  homes  the  chief  centre  of  attraction  ! 

Katie  was  not  a  little  amused  aud  gratified  a  few  eve- 
nings since.  It  was  dark  aud  rainy,  cold  and  dreary  ; 
with  her  usual  Ihoughtfulneiss,  she  diessed  herself  as 
neatly  as  possible,  kindled  the  fire  a  little  brighter  than 
asaal,  and,  throwing  her  husband's  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  upon  his  favorite  chair,  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  commenced  playing  a  sweet  but  lively  air, 
when  Mrs.  Brown,  her  husband's  mother,  who  was 
visiting  her,  came  into  the  room,  and,  seeing  everything 
60  bright  and  cheerful,  exclaimed— 

"Why,  Kate,  are  you  expecting  any  one  this  rainy 
night?" 

*'So  one  but  my  husband,"  replied  Kate,  smiling. 
'*It  was  so  cold  aud  cheerless  without  that  I  thought  I 
would  make  my  home  more  attractive,  if  possible,  than 
usual,  so  that  William  will  feel  that,  however  the  outer 
world  may  change,  whatever  storms  there  he  may  have 
to  buffet,  or  tides  to  stem,  his  home  icill  ever  be  dteer/ul 
and  his  wife  ready  to  w^lcotn^  him  icUh  a  *nii7e." 

*'  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  at  the  same  time  imprinting 
a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  "  we  all  ought  to  love  you  ;  if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  of  your  entire  devotion  to  your 
husband." 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  Kate  with  Cousin  James' 
wife. 

Ann  is  a  good,  kind  woman,  but  seems  to  laclc  judg- 
ment. She  is  very  agreeable  all  day,  and  I  enjoy  visit- 
ing her  very  much,  for  you  know  she  is  quite  an  intelli- 
gent womau ;  but  the  moment  James  comes  into  the 
house  she  commences  complaining,  and  she  continues  to 
do  so  until  he  retires  for  the  night.  You  know,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Hale,  that  the  spirit  of  fault-finding  and  com- 
plaining grows  fearfully  upon  any  one  if  they  allow 
themselves  to  indulge  in  it.  There  is  enough  in  this 
world  always  to  trouble  us,  and  unless  we  make  it  a 
conscientious  principle  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of 
everything,  and  avoid  speaking  or  dwelling  upon  those 
things  which  are  disagreeable,  we  lose  half  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  aud  make  ourselves  aud  all  about  us  un- 
happy. I  have  sometimes  thought  if  Cousin  James  was 
not  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world,  he  would  never 
pass  an  evening  at  home;  yet  no  person  can,  if  they 
choose,  make  themselves  more  attractive  than  Ann.  I 
do  not  think  she  is  aware  how  this  habit  of  fault-finding 
has  grown  upon  her.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  was 
our  duty  to  tell  her,  lest  her  husband,  after  a  time, 
should  weary  of  constaut  complaioings,  and  pass  his 
evenings  at  a  club-house  or  some  plare  of  amusement. 
But  ym,  my  dear  friend,  are  familiar  with  these  matters ; 
your  Lady's  Book  is  the  constant  advocate  of  household 
acojmplishments  and  has  been  the  means,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  of  making  many  a  home  happier  and 
belter  by  its  examples  of  char;tcter  and  teachings  of  the 
right  way.     Most  truly  your  friend,  »    *    *    * 

Books  fob  Home  RHADisa  asd  Familt  Ltbraribs. — 
Two  kinds  of  literature  are  particularly  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind,  viz.,  religions  works; 


we  have  noticed  many  such  published  by  the  Carters  of 
^'ew  York,  Lincoln  &  Edwards  of  Boston,  and  others. 
Xext  to  these  the  standard  poets,  English  and  American, 
are  of  great  merit  in  elevating  the  imagination  and  puri- 
fying the  taste  of  the  young,  now  exposed  to  the  de- 
moralizing influences  which  constant  excitement  always 
produces,  and  which  the  wild  and  often  false  rumors,  so 
rife  on  every  side,  cannot  fail  of  increasing  fearfully. 
Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  are,  under  thisdelusion,  rendered 
careless,  if  not  incapable  of  common  modes  of  mental 
improvement.  They  need  reading  that  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  the  imagination  with  power  to  compel  atten- 
tion, while  its  lessons  shall  be  the  highest  truth  in  the 
most  attractive  form.  Poetry,  over  mauy  young  minds, 
has  this  power.  We  intend  giving  a  list  of  these  he^t 
books  in  some  of  our  notices. 


A  XoBLE  Example. — Among  the  names  of  women 
whose  deaths  last  year  made  many  mouru,  we  must  not 
omit  from  our  Record  the  Lady  Jane  Ogilvy,  of  Baldo- 
ran,  near  Dundee,  Scotland.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  wife  of  Sir  John  Ogilvy, 
Bart.  The  noble  pair  possessed  kindred  sympathies  ii^r 
the  poor,  the  sinning,  aud  the  suffering.  In  1S4S,  Lady 
Ogilvy  founded  "The  Home,"  an  institution  for  the 
reformation  of  fallen  women,  and  sustained  it  from  her 
own  purse.  A  year  or  two  after,  she  established  the 
Baldorau  Orphanage.  In  1S53,  with  her  husband's  as- 
sistance, she  founded  an  asylum  for  idiot  children,  which 
they  jointly  maintained.  Last  year  she  organized,  in 
Dundee,  a  Convalescents'  Hospital.  Her  private  chari- 
ties were  also  very  great,  and  bestowed  with  remarkable 
judgment. 

Women's  Uston  Missiox  Society  of  America  for 
Heathen  Lands. — One  year  ago  this  day  we  told  our 
readers  of  the  plan  of  sending  Christian  women  as  teach- 
ers to  Christianize  and  civilize  heathen  households. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Mason,  wife  of  Rev.  Fiancis  Mason, 
Baptist  Missionary  in  Burmah,  had  founded  a  School  for 
Karen  g'irls  ;  it  had  proved  eminently  good  and  useful, 
and  become  self- sup  porting.  We  asked  our  friends  to 
assist  in  founding,  on  a  similar  plan,  a  School  for  Bur- 
mese girls.  Mrs.  Slason  was  here  soliciting  aid.  The 
prospectus  was  sent  out.  The  plan  required  $2,000  a 
year  for  five  years.  This  money  to  be  raised  by  one 
hundred  ladies,  Collectors,  each  one  pledging  to  collect 
and  pay  over  $-20  per  year  for  five  years.  Ladies  of  all 
Christian  denominations  were  invited  to  unite  in  this 
effort ;  each  denomination  to  have  its  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  these  Missions.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  re- 
cording the  full  success  of  our  plan.  We  have  the  one 
hundred  Collectors,  formed  by  the  union  of  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians  (O.  S.  and  N.  S.),  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, Congregational,  and  Dutch  Reformed  Christian 
women,  all  earnest  co-operators  in  this  work  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love. 

The  subscriptions  for  1S61  (over  S2,000)  are  paid  in. 
The  teacher,  Miss  Sarah  Hall  Marston,  for  the  Burmese 
School  is  on  her  way  to  that  Mission ;  the  teacher  for 
Calcutta,  to  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  poor  Hindoo 
widows,  is  provided  for,  aud  funds  are  ready  fur  native 
Bible-women,  one  in  each  mission,  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions united  in  the  work. 

Have  we  not  good  reasons  for  thankfulness?  >'or 
have  we  recorded  all  the  good  gifts:  a  Sewing-Machine, 
of  the  best  kind,  from  Wheeler  k  Wilson — a  box  of  valu- 
able medicine  from  Perry,  Davis,  Si.  Sou — and  douuiions 
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amounting  to  over  $100,  sent  the  Editress  of  the  Lady's 
Book  for  this  Mission — these  are  to  be  added. 

We  consider  that  the  past  year  has  conferred  on  our 
country  a  great  blessing  in  the  formation  of  this  Mission 
of  Woman  to  Woman.  Shall  the  present  year  fail  to 
carry  on  the  wonderful  work  ?  Kead  the  book*  Mrs. 
Mason  has  written  to  show  what  has  been  done  in  Bur- 
msih,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  giviui,'  us — at  least — 
your  sympathies. 

The  Women's  Hospital  of  PHiLAnELpniA.— An  in.'sti- 
tiition  known  as  the  "Women's  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia," was  chartered  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
Managers  have  opened,  for  the  reception  of  patients,  a 
commodious  building  on  North  College  Avenue,  near  the 
Girard  College.  The  Hospital  is  designed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  non-contagious  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cleaveland,  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Fe- 
male Medical  College,  is  the  Resident  Physician.  She 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  hospi- 
tals of  Europe. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  Hospital. 

Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  BoARDiNa  and  Day  School  for 
ToDKG  Ladies,  1826  Ritteuhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  languaj^,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  moral 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

Hfiferences:  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  T,  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia ;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  accept  the  following  ; 
"Carrie's  Doings" — "After  Ten  Tears  of  Wedded  Life" 
— "Aunt  Debby's  Visit  to  Brother  Reuben's  Folks" — 
"  Our  Life  Boats"  (the  other  poems  not  wanted,  nor  prose 
articles  at  present) — "  Ennerstine" — and  "  Our  Amy." 

We  decline  these  articles:  "  Fathei'  Anselm's  Love" — 
*'  Song" — "Musings" — "  How  Lovely" — "Dead" — "  The 
Weather" — "Evaagel"  (the  writer  can  do  better) — "  Mi- 
gration and  its  results" — "My  Sister  and  I" — "Sing 
Merrily" — and  "Never  write  Letters." 

We  have  other  MSS.  on  hand  to  report  next  month. 

Ijciiltli  Jltpitrtnient. 

BY    JNO.    STAIN  BACK    WILSON,     M.D. 


Medical  Education  of  Women. — Where  shall  they 
BR  EDUCATED? — If  regular  physicians  would  give  that 
encouragement  to  the  medical  education  of  woman  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  profession  which  boasts  of  its 
liberality  and  philauthropy,  and  which  is  so  urgently 
demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  community,  all  of  our 
principal  medical  colleges  would  have  a  separate  course 
of  lectures  for  the  special  benefit  of  women  who  might 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  practice  of  Medicine. 
This  might  be  done  very  readily  by  having  a  suitablo 
corps  of  instructors  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
interim  between  the  regular  courses. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  numerous 
and  obvious.  We  will  only  mention  some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these. 

*  "  Great  Expectations  Realized." 


1*/.  The  great  expense  of  erecting  new  college  build- 
ings would  he  saved. 

2d.  Woman  could  be  assured  of  a  regular  orthodox 
education,  untainted  by  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
quackery. 

3d.  Being  regularly  received  into  the  profession  and 
being  greeted  by  the  approving  smiles  of  regular  phy- 
sicians, tliey  would  become  our  warm  personal  friends, 
and  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  claims  of  regular 
scientific  medicine,  instead  of  enemies  to  us,  and  perhaps 
to  our  cause.  But  we  fear,  from  present  indications, 
that  this  policy  will  not  be  adopted,  and  that  women 
seeking  a  medical  education  will  be  forced  to  obtain  it 
either  in  some  irregular  college,  or  in  separate  independ- 
ent institutions  designed  for  their  exclusive  benefit. 
Two  such  colleges  have  already  been  established  under 
favorable  auspices — one  in  Boston  and  the  other  in  Phil- 
adelphia. They  both  have  a  full  corps  of  professors; 
and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  course  of  in- 
struction is  as  thorough  and  as  regular  as  that  of  our 
men's  medical  colleges,  we  wish  them  great  success  in 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  And  this  success, 
we  verily  believe,  will  be  attained  whether  regular 
physicians  favor  or  oppose.  Educated  female  physicians 
or  doctresses  is  a  want  of  Che  ago,  and  the  want  will  be 
swppliHd. 

Ill  our  opinion,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  medi- 
cal colleges  for  the  education  of  woman  will  be  needed 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  tho  North. 
And  as  the  multiplication  of  such  institutions  will  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  medical  education, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  students,  we  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  each  of  the  three  great  sections  of  our 
country  will  have  at  least  one  flourishing  college  for 
the  medical  education  of  women.  These  colleges  should 
be  liberally  endowed  by  private  contributions,  and  their 
success  thus  placed  beyond  all  contingency.  Will  not 
tho  women  of  America  sustain  the  colleges  already  es- 
tabli^hed,  and  aid,  by  their  iulluenceand  by  their  con- 
tributions, in  erecting  others  whenever  and  wherever 
needed? 

A  Sae  Picture  of  Alcohol  and  its  Doinos.— Professor 
S.  n.  Dickson,  in  a  last  year's  lecture  before  the  students 
of  Jetferson  Medical  College,  says:  "All  Christendom 
should  shudder  at  hearing  th:it,  while  yet  the  Asylum 
for  Tlahitual  Inebriates,  undertaken  to  be  built  by  the 
munificent  State  of  New  York,  is  not  half  finished,  appli- 
cations have  been  made  for  reception  by  not  less  than 
twenty-eight  hundred  of  these  unfortunates;  of  which 
number — it  is  enough  to  make  one's  heart  bleed  to  record 
it — upwards  of  four  hundred  were  women  !  Not  women 
of  the  pariah  cast,  which  society  makes  and  then  tram- 
ples in  the  mire,  but  women  in  a  condition,  either  of 
themselves,  or  through  their  friends,  to  hear  the  expensa 
of  such  accommodations." 

Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  causes  of  intemper- 
ance, makes  the  following  remarks,  which  are  peculiarly 
appropriate  when  applied  to  women:  "The  cnnses  of 
intemperance  are  not  to  he  found  in  the  glittering 
temptations  of  the  hai'-room,  nor  sensuous  seductions  of 
the  sparkling  cup.  They  are  found  in  wrong-doing  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  who,  conceiving  children  in 
physical  sin,  train  them,  by  example  and  precept,  to  a 
false,  artificial,  and  unnatural  life;  illustrating  in  their 
own  lives  the  efl'ects  of  their  personal  follies,  and  trans- 
mitting depraved  appetites  to  their  offspring,  who,  with 
such  an  inherited  tendency,  find  vent  for  their  clamor- 
ous appetites  and  passions  in  debauchery  and  sensuous 
indulgence." 
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BooK3  BT  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  ofTer  our  services  to  procure  for 
our  subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice, 
luformatiou  toiichiug  books  will  be  cheerfully  giveu  by 
iuclosing  a  ^tainp  to  pay  return  postag:e. 

When  ordering  a  book,  please  meutiou  the  name  of  the 
pabUsher. 

From  T.  B.  pETERsny  &  Brothers.  Pliiladelphia: — 
LADY  MAl'D;  THE  WOXDER  OF  KIXGSWOOD 
CHACE;  or.  Earl  Gmccr  :  or.  The  Secret  Marriage.  By 
Pierce  E^an,  author  of  "The  Flower  of  the  Flock," 
"Love  Me,  Leave  Mo  Xot,"  "Lady  Blanche,"  etc.  etc. 
■We  do  not  deny  but  Mr.  Egan  has  produced  an  attraction, 
perhaps  a  fascinatintr  book,  and  one  in  which  there  is 
no  ordinary  amount  of  talent  and  skill  displayed ;  a 
book,  moreover,  which  is  likely  to  obtain  an  extended 
circuIacioD,  and  find  multitudes  of  admiring  readers. 
Bat  we  never  greatly  appreciated  romances  whose  cha- 
racters are  made  to  stalk  through  the  story  like  actors 
npon  a  stage,  throwing  themselves  into  theatrical  pos- 
tures, and  declaiming,  at  eveiy  opportunity.  And  the 
author  of  this  book  is  particularly  hard  upoa  the  poor 
individuals  whom  he  has  seen  fit  to  bring  before  the 
public;  keeping  them  constantly  upon  the  strain,  and 
compelling  them  into  all  sorts  of  melodramatic  absurdi- 
ties. The  book  is  somewhat  carelessly  written,  gram- 
matical inaccuracies  occasionally  marring  the  page. 
Price  5!l  %'i. 

THE  ZOUATE  BRILL.  Being  a  C(nnj)lde  Manual  of 
Arms  for  tfm  Use  of  the  Rifled  Jfuskd,  icith  either  the  Per- 
cits»in7i  Cap  or  Mai/nnrd  Primer.  Containing  also  the 
Complete  Manual  of  the  Sword  and  Sabre.  By  Col.  E  E. 
Ellsworth,  Late  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  the  Xew 
York  Fire  Zouaves,  and  late  Colonel  commanding  of  the 
United  States  Zouave  Cadets  of  Chicago.  With  a  Biog- 
raphy of  his  Life.  The  title  of  this  book  is  suflScient  in 
itself  to  recommend  it  to  general  attention.  Price  25 
cents. 

From  James  Challen  &  Sos,  Philadelphia:— 
THE  SKELETO>'  MOXK,  and  otlier  Poems.  By  Fran- 
cis de  Haes  Janvier.  Our  readers,  familiar  with  that 
beautiful  ode,  "The  Union  Forever,"  will  warmly  wel- 
come this  volume,  by  the  same  elegant  writer.  Mr. 
Janvier  excels  in  the  language  of  poetry  ;  its  difficult, 
varying  measures  seem  like  playthings  to  him,  flowing 
from  his  pen  as  his  natural  mode  of  expression.  This  is 
a  rare  gift  and  marks  a  high  degree  of  merit  in  the  true 
p  n't.  The  voliune  contains  over  forty  poems,  the  longest, 
"The  Skeleton  Monk,"  is  a  legend  of  strange  power, 
with  its  wild  fancies,  quaint  humors,  and  perfection  of 
rhythm,  rhyme,  and  diction.  This  will  especially  please 
mi-n.  Our  lady  friends  will  find  "  The  Voyage  of  Life" 
an  exquisite  poem.  Mauy  of  the  shorter  pieces,  particu- 
larly "Dreamland,"  "Spring,"  and  "Two little  Stars," 
are  rich  in  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  a.uthor's  genius, 
fin^  fancy,  tender  sensibility,  and  the  moral  vigor  of 
son!  which  gives  expression  to  the  noblest  feelings  of 
Itumanity,  not  as  poetic  flouribhes,  but  as  tlie  sacred 
principles  of  life  and  conduct.  The  Elegiac  poems  are 
ri'markable  for  de**p  pathos  and  variety  of  delineating 
true  sorrow ;  while  the  patriotic  eongs  stir  the  blood 


like  tho  sound  of  a  trumpet.  We  think  these  poems 
must  bring  Mr.  Janvier  not  only  high  praise  for  talents, 
but  for  the  higher  merit  of  genius  devoted  to  pure  mo- 
rality, that  there  is  in  the  book  "  no  liuo  in  dying  he 
would  wish  to  blot." 


From  E.  H.  Brri-ER  k  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 
A  GALLERY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  ENGLISH  AXD 
AMERICAN  POETESSES.  With  an  Introduction.  By 
Henry  Copp6e,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  While  looking  over 
this  splendid  volume,  containing  nearly  a  hundred  illus- 
trations and  selections  from  about  sixty  popular  writers, 
we  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  man  of  letters  who  has 
devoted  so  much  care  and  displayed  such  rare  judgment 
in  selecting  specimens  of  woman's  genius.  Here  we 
havo  the  exquisite  gems  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
the  feminine  intellect  has  produced  in  the  highest  do- 
main of  literature — poetry.  So  many  and  varied  excel- 
lencies of  imagination,  taste,  learning,  and  religious 
feeling  are  rarely  found  in  one  book  ;  and  the  perfection 
of  tho  illustrations  add  greatly  to  its  value.  We  think 
this  "Gallery"  of  beauty  and  genius  should  adorn  the 
centre-table  of  every  lady  who  can  afford  to  display 
such  a  perfect  collection  of  feminine  literature.  It  is 
only  the  well-merited  tribute  of  respect  we  owe  Professor 
Copp^o  when  we  thus  praise  this  volume,  and  commend 
it  as  a  New  Tear's  present,  which  will  keep  his  name  in 
remembrance  as  the  eulogist  of  woman. 

From  Haupkr  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  J.  B. 
LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 

THE  OKAVANGO  RIVER.  A  Narrative  of  Travel, 
Exploration,  and  Adventure.  By  Charles  John  Ander- 
son, author  of  "Lake  Ngami."  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  a  Map  of  Southern  Africa.  Mr.  Anderson, 
in  his  present  work,  gives  the  result  of  his  explorations 
in  South  Africa  between  tho  thirteenth  and  twenty-third 
parallels  of  latitude,  explorations  embracing  more  than 
a  year  in  duration,  and  which  were  conducted  in  spite 
of  many  serious  obstacles.  He  has  given  a  careful  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  its 
productions  and  animals,  and  of  the  few  natives  that  he 
fell  in  with  during  his  journeys.  He  has  also  added 
material  information  concerning  the  coast  and  rivers, 
and  their  practicability  for  the  uses  of  commerce,  partly 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  and  partly  gathered 
from  the  descriptions  of  previous  navigators  and  travel- 
lers. Though  the  book  is  minus  the  gorilla  hunts  of  du 
Chaillu,  there  are  numerous  adventures  with  elephants 
and  lions  to  make  amends  for  this.     Price  $2  00. 

THE  LAST  TRAVELS  OF  IDA  PFEIFFER:  Inclu, 
sive  o/  a  Visit  to  Madagascar.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
author.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Dulcken.  This  book, 
edited  by  the  son,  and  prefaced  by  a  brief  biography,  of 
the  remarkable  woman  whose  last  travels  it  describes, 
gives  from  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  own  notes  a  full  and  intereet- 
ing  account  of  her  journey  to  Madagascar,  and  her  ob- 
servations and  discoveries  while  there.  Though  the 
style  is  simple  and  straightforward,  still  the  reader  can- 
not fkil  to  perceive  in  these  writijigs  the  evidences  of  a 
mind  deeply  observant,  aud  of  more  than  common 
breadth  and  capability.  She  displayed  all  the  charac- 
teristics  of  the  true  traveller,  and  the  records  of  her 
journeys  should  he  faithfully  preserved  and  duly  prized, 
as  the  labors  of  one  who  has  done  much  for  science  and 
general  knowledge.     Price  $1  20. 
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From  KrPD  &  Carleton,  New  York,  tlirough  Peter- 
son ^^  Brothers,  Philadolpliia  : — 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  TJIE  HEARTH  ;  or,  3faid,  Wi/e, 
and  Widow.  A  Matter-of-Fact  Romance.  By  Charles 
Eeade,  .author of  **  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  "Peg  Wof- 
fington,"  "Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long,"  "White 
Lies, ''  etc.  With  due  regard  for,  and  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  productions  of  Dickens,  Lever,  Collins,  Brooks,  and 
others  who  have  favored  the  world  with  some  of  their  best 
efforts  during  the  past  twelve  months,  we  yet  scarcely 
hesitate  to  say  that  Reade,  in  the  work  under  considera- 
tion, has  in  artistic  skill  surpassed  them  all.  His  novel 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  Walter  Scott's, 
and  is  worthy  to  go  down  to  posterity  side  by  side  with 
those  of  that  illustrious  author.  It  is  a  historical  novel, 
the  scene  laid  in  Holland,  and  the  period  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  it  is  a  faithful  picture  of 
those  times  no  one  need  doubt,  for  the  author  has  evi- 
dently been  a  careful  student  of  the  works  of  Erasmus, 
the  pictures  of  Van  Eyck,  and  those  of  other  mediaeval 
writers  and  painters.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
story  are  none  other  than  the  parents  of  the  former, 
while  a  sister  of  the  latter  occupies  a  place  of  minor 
importance.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Eras- 
mus for  "some  of  the  best  scenes"  of  his  book,  and 
therein  Mr.  Reade  shows  the  power  of  his  genius  to  the 
best  advantage,  by  his  skilful  adaptation  to  his  own 
story  of  these  numerous  quotations  from  that  author. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  new  field  that  he  has  entered,  but 
rather  an  old,  forgotten  mine  that  he  has  opened  to  ns 
with  all  its  treasures.  The  author's  own  peculiar  quaiut- 
ness  of  style,  together  with  the  language,  descriptions 
of  costumes,  etc.,  all  in  harmony  with  the  period  which 
it  chronicles,  serve  to  render  the  book  little  less  than  a 
literary  curiosity,  completely  a  literary  treasure.  Price 
$1  2.3. 

ESSAYS.  By  the  late  George  Brimley,  M.  A.,  librarian 
of  Trinity  College.  With  an  introduction  by  R.  H. 
Stoddard.  Before  having  quite  completed  the  perusal  of 
the  "Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,"  the  above- 
named  volume  uf  essays  has  been  laid  upon  our  table, 
and  we  find  ourselves  all  the  better  prepared  to  api)re- 
ciate  it  from  having  the  remembrance  of  the  beautiful 
thoughts  and  chaste  language  of  the  "Country  Parson" 
still  fresh.  These  essays,  or  rather  reviews,  have  for 
their  subjects  the  works  of  various  poetical  and  prose 
writers,  among  whom  are  numbered  Tennyson,  Words- 
worth, Bulwer,  and  Dickens;  and  the  essayist  has 
proved  himself  competent  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  self- 
imposed  task  by  appreciating  with  the  rare  faculty  of  a 
kindred  genius  all  their  merits,  and  entering  into  their 
thoughts  with  the  subtility  of  a  rarely  refined  mind. 
Price  $1  25. 

THE  LAST  POLITICAL  WRITINGS  OF  GENERAL 
NATHANIEL  LYON,  U.  S.  A.  IVUh  a  Sketch  o/  his  Life 
and  Military  Services.  The  substance  of  this  volume 
consists  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  the  late  Gene- 
ral Lyon,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1S60,  and  contri- 
buted to  a  western  journal.  The  memoir  is  brief^  and 
appears  to  have  been  hastily  written,  or  perhaps  thrown 
together.     Price  $1  00. 

EUGENIE  GRANDET;  or,  Tfie  Miser's  DaugUer. 
From  the  French  of  Honor6  de  Balzac.  Translated  by 
0.  W.  Wight  and  F.  B.  Goodrich.  This  book  is  no 
doubt  a  tolerably  faithful  picture  of  French  life  and 
French  character,  and  that  must  be  its  chief  recommenda- 
tion to  the  r(  ader.  Monsieur  Grant  is  well  and  naturally 
drawn,  while  his  daughter,  Eugenie,  is  represented  as 


simple  and  artless  to  a  degree  unknown  and  scarcely  to 
he  understood  in  our  country.  "  Big  Nanon,"  the  faith- 
ful servant,  shows  a  touch  of  nature  in  her  affection  for 
her  master  and  his  family  ;  while  Charles  Grandet  dis- 
plays the  predilections  and  vices  of  a  fast  Parisian 
gentleman.  There  are,  to  our  belief,  many  French 
authors  whose  works  would  be  better  appreciated,  and 
who,  avoiding  the  French  view,  and  taking  a  more 
general  one  of  life,  are  free  from  the  greatest  faults  of  the 
writer  under  discussion.     Price  $1  00. 

From  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  Now  York,  through  Peter- 
eon  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

EAST  LYNNE;  or,  The  EarVs  Dnuf/hter.  By  the 
author  of  "The  Heir  of  Ashby,"  "The  Earl's  Secret," 
etc.  A  well-written  romance,  in  which  is  illustrated  by 
a  powerful  and  capable  pen  the  sorrow  and  remorse  that 
must  invariably  follow  the  commission  of  sin.  As  the 
story  progresses  it  enlists  to  the  utmost  the  attention  and 
sympathies  of  the  reader,  and  the  finale  is  pathetic  to 
the  last  degree.     Price  50  cents. 

From  Cassell,  Potter,  &  Galpin,  New  York: — 
CASSELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE.     Parts 
32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  3S.    This  is  truly  a  magnificent 
work,  far  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before 
published  in  this  country.     Price  15  cents  per  part. 

CASSELL'S  POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Parts 
27,  2S,  and  29.  This  history  has  reached  the  ornitholo- 
gical department,  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  Price  15 
cents  per  part. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York,  ttroagb 
Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  M.^rtien,  Philadelphia: — 

PARLIAMENT  IN  THE  PLAY-ROOM.  By  A.  L.  0.  E. 
This  is  a  spirited  and  well-told  story  by  a  favorite  au- 
thor, whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  her  work 
will  be  not  ouly  interesting  but  improving. 

WEE  DAVIE.  By  Norman  McLeod,  D.  D.,  author  of 
"The  Gold  Thread," etc.  A  most  touching  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  power  of  a  little  child  to  soften  the 
heart  by  his  life,  and  by  his  death  to  raise  the  thoughts 
of  the  sorrowing  survivors  to  his  eternal  home. 

SELF-SACRIFICE:  or,  The  Pioneers  of  Fiiegia.  Com- 
piled for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  by  Sar:ih 
A.  Myers.  Philadelphia.  This  volume  contains  a  very 
interesting  and  pathetic  account  of  the  attempt  made  by 
Captain  Gardiner,  and  his  devoted  assistants,  to  carry 
the  light  of  Christianity  to  the  forlorn  outcasts  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  the  adjacent  mainland.  Uusuccessful  as 
it  was  in  its  direct  object,  the  mission  has  done  a  great 
work  by  giving  ns  such  examples  of  devotion  to  God 
and  to  man.  The  story  is  told  in  a  very  lively  and 
graphic  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who 
read  it. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

We  have  received  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
S0NDAT-SCHOOL  UifiON  Several  volumes  suited  for  young 
people. 

ROUND  THE  FIRE— by  the  author  of  "Mica,"  and 
"Uncle  Jack  the  Fault  Killer" — is  perfectly  fascinating 
to  children  from  five  to  ten  years  old,  from  its  simplicity 
and  pathos  of  style,  and  the  dramatic  interest  of  its  in- 
cidents. It  is  a  collection  of  tales  ;  sis  little  girls,  sitting 
round  a  Christmas  fire,  are  supposed  to  tell  incidents  in 
their  own  lives.     Each  tale  impresses,  without  a  word 
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of  "preaching,"  or  a  seutence  of  ''moral,"  some  im- 
portaDC  CUrisiian  truth  or  duty.  We  can  scarcely  com- 
meud  the  buuk  too  highly. 

THE  BROTHERS  WATCHWORD  ranks  with  the 
"Suiishiuo  of  Gieystoue"'  and  "  Lewis's  School  Days," 
as  to  the  age  of  the  readers  it  is  intended  for,  and  ia  real 
value.  The  story  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  effect  that  i\ 
constant  recollection  of  God's  presence  will  have  in  the 
guidance,  comfort,  strengthening,  and  perfecting  of  our 
lives.     Its  motto  is  "SeeioL,'  Him  who  is  invisible." 

IDOLS  IN  TUE  HEART.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  Suited  to 
young  people  of  the  -same  ai,'e,  aud  characterized  by  the 
well-known  exc'lleuce  and  diiectness  of  purpose  which 
ftre  ever  possessed  by  these  well-known  initials.  Tho 
idea  of  the  book  is  this,  that  each  person  cherishes  some 
idol,  which  stauds  between  them  and  their  duty  to 
God  ;  often  uucousctously,  aud  that  God  so  directs  the 
circumstances  of  the  lives  of  his  children  as  to  reveal  to 
each  his  idol,  and  to  "break  it  to  their  face?,"  centering 
all  their  affections  upon  him,  while  those  who  persist 
in  turning  away  are  punished  by  the  very  idol  so  fatally 
clierished.  It  is  a  tale  of  much  power,  and  illustrates 
iU  moral  clearly. 


13ohn's  l^rm-CljHir. 


GoDET  FOR  Jasc  AET. — Bot  what  year  are  we  in  ?  Real- 
ly, they  roll  round  so  fast  that  we  can  hardly  keep  the 
run  of  thorn.  Yes,  thank  you,  1S62  it  is,  and  the  Lady's 
Book  in  its  thirty-second  year.  Well,  we  can't  make  a 
apeech  here  ;  it  is  already  made  in  our  Prospectus,  to  be 
found  on  the  cover  of  this  book  ;  and  what  we  say  there 
we  mean  to  do.  Unlike  a  political  speech,  which  we 
once  read,  where  the  speaker,  after  relating  what  he 
would  do,  if  elected,  concluded :  "Aud  now,  fellow- 
citizens,  yon  will  find,  as  much  as  I  have  promised  you, 
if  I  am  elected  I  will  perform  less."  This  maybe  the 
plan  of  other  magaziues,  but  we  will  say:  As  much  as 
we  may  have  promised  you,  before  the  year  is  ended 
you  will  w»y  we  have  performed  more. 

We  DOW  i)rpseni  to  our  subscribers  the  sixty-fourth 
volume  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  with  thanks  for  the 
prosperity  we  have  enjoyed,  and  with  our  best  wishes 
for  their  health,  peace,  aud  happiness. 

OoR  Illcstratioss — "  A  Sifter's  Influence,"  an  origi- 
nal design  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Mrs.  Lilly  Martin 
Spencer.  The  idea  was  sugjjrested  by  a  nursery  incident 
in  our  own  home.  Both  the  designer  and  engraver  have 
given  good  effect  to  the  subject. 

"A  Slow  Coach"  is  another  original  design,  making 
two  original  subjects  in  this  number. 

"  Youth,"  our  title-page.  For  a  description  of  this  we 
refer  to  Mrs.  Hale's  departnilent,  page  91.  This  last  de- 
sign contains  tea  figures. 

Drawing  Lesson,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  is  an  imita- 
tion of  a  lithographic  drawing. 

Our  Fashion-plate  contains  seven  principal,  and  two 
subordinate  figures.  Here  are  as  many  as  are  given  in 
four  months  by  other  magazines.  We  tliink  our  sub- 
scribers will  see  an  improvement  even  in  this  depart- 
ment, where  they  probably  supposed  none  could  be 
made. 

Clubs. — From  present  appearances,  we  anticipate  a 
glorions  year.  Clubs  and  single  subscribers  are  received 
in  great  profti?*ion. 

VOL.   LXIV. — 9 


We  ask  attention  to  our  literary  matter  in  this  nuni' 
ber.  Miss  Townsend,  Miss  Jauvrio,  and  Mrs.  Victor 
each  contribute  an  article.  We  are  willing  that  onr 
literature  should  be  put  in  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  magazine. 

With  a  club  of'JM. 

One  year  ago  I  could  prevail  with  hutone  lady  to  join 
me.  Con!ident  that  lliis  uro-se  from  being  unactiuaiuted 
with  the  book,  I  loaned  my  numbers  duriug  tho  year  to 
friends,  aud  although  they  are  almost  past  binding  I  am 
atnpli/  repaid  by  being  able  to  add  this  Juilt  to  your  li>t. 
Many  thanks  and  much  love  to  you  and  Mrs.  Hale  for 
your  successful  efforts  to  please  and  instruct  us.  Money 
cannot  repay  you.  Yet  to  know  that  your  names  aie 
household  words,  linked  only  with  the  good  aud  beau- 
tiful, in  thousands  of  homes  in  our  land  must  ho  S'jme 
compensation.  Pardon  me  for  intruding  on  your  time, 
but  my  pen  glides  as  though  writing  to  an  absent  friend. 

Mks.  H.,  Wis. 

CiRCCLARS  PLACED  IN  TUB  Ladt's  Book. — "We  again 
caution  our  subscribers  about  circulars  placed  in  the 
Book  by  dealers.  We  do  not  put  any  in,  as  it  is  against 
the  post-office  laws.  We  only  hope  that  they  will  never 
order  a  Book  from  any  bookseller  who  thus  maltes  our 
work  a  vehicle  to  circulate  catalogues  of  his  trashy  pub- 
lications. 

The  best  $3  00  and  the  best  $2  00  monthly  are  offered 
one  year  for  $;J  50.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Arthur's 
Home  Magazine. 

Arthurs  Mur/azine,  as  far  as  a  high  rank  of  literature 
is  concerned,  is  decidedly  the  best  two  dollar  magazine. — 
Mid<lUtown  Rainbow. 

Arthur's  Lndi/s  Home  Magazine. — The  best  of  the  two 
dollar  monthlies. — Richmond  Religious  lI'.T/dd. 

Arthur^S  Home  Magazine. — ^This  still  gives  new  and 
additional  proof  of  bein,'  the  very  best  of  the  two  dollar 
magazines. — Rushvtlle  Times. 

Home  Magazine. — This  is  the  best  two  dollar  magazine 
published. — Hencrpin  Tribune. 

Fully  maintains  the  wide  repntatioT^of  being  the  best 
two  dollar  magazine  published. —  Canton  Ledger. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  notices  to  the  same  effect. 

Strasge  Trade. — A  young  womanUately  made  her 
appearance  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  London, 
who  de.scribed  her  occupation  as  "an  enameller  of  ladies' 
faces."  We  wonder  if  sho  warrants  her  work  "to 
wash."  Can  a  lady,  thus  enamelled,  feel  if  a  fly  settles 
on  her?  or  the  kisses  of  her  children  ?  May  she  laugh  ? 
What  would  be  the  result  of  a  smart  shower  of  rain  on 
her?     A  queer  trade. 

LiKF.SES.?  OP  General  McClellak. — We  have  received 
from  H,  A.  Brown,  2."i  Winter  Street,  Bo.st'in,  a  steel  en- 
graved likeness  of  the  General.  It  is  in  the  first  place 
an  exquisite  engraving,  and  secoi^dly,  the  likeness  is 
the  best  we  have  seen.  This  portr.iit  corrects  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  he  is  a  dark-complexioned  man. 
McClellan  is  fair,  and  extremely  good-looking.  This  is 
a  portrait  worth  having,  as  it  is  not  only  a  faithful  like- 
ness, but  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  combined 
styles  of  line  and  stipple.  Proof  impressions  are  $1  2.^. 
Prints,  50  cents.  Sent  to  any  person  on  rollers.  Address 
as  above. 

The  Garibaldi  Shirt  in  this  number  is  also  much  worn 
by  misses  and  boys. 
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Make  dp  tour  CiiUBS. — Remember  that  the  Lady's  Book 
is  the  best  work  for  ladies  published  in  this  couutry.  We 
have  more  than  one  thousand  private  letters  testifying-  to 
this  faci,  auJ  the  press  thi-ougbout  the  couutry  is  uuaui- 
niou-i  iu  sayiug  that  the  Lady's  Book  is  the  best  matjaziue 
of  its  kiud  iu  this  or  auy  other  country.  The  tliffereuce  in 
the  club  price  of  the  Lady's  Book  aud  that  of  other  maga- 
zines is  ouly  a  few  cents,  and  for  these  few  cents  you  yet 
nearly  one-third  more  reading  and  eugraviug^,  besides 
other  more  expensive  embellishments  that  a  low-priced 
magazine  cannot  afford  to  give.  Clubs  must  be  for  the 
Lady's  Book  alone,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  "Ar- 
thur's Il.ime  Magaziue."  One  or  more  of  that  work  can 
be  introduced  in  a  club  in  place  of  the  Lady's  Book,  if 
desired. 

Any  person,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  can  get  up  a  club 
for  the  Book  ;  we  have  frequently  been  so  informed  by 
ladies — the  work  is  so  popular.  It  is  but  to  call  aud  get  a 
subscription.  Clubs  are  always  in  time,  as  we  are  able  to 
Rupply  numbers  from  the  beginning  of  the  year;  yet  we 
like  them  sent  in  soon,  to  know  how  many  we  shall  print. 
Remember,  tliat  a  work  with  150,000  subscribers  can  give 
five  times  as  much  as  a  work  with  only  half  that  nunilter, 
and  the  embellishments  can  also  be  made  of  a  very  supe- 
rior character. 

Our  terms  are  made  plain  and  explicit,  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  understood.  We  are  often  asked  to  throw  in  an 
extra  copy.  In  no  instance  can  this  be  done,  as  our  terms 
are  so  low  to  clubs  that  it  cannot  be  afforded.  A  shop- 
keeper would  look  amazed,  if  a  purchaser  should  ask  him 
to  throw  in  an  extra  yard  because  she  had  purchased 
twelve.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  add  an  extra  copy  he- 
cause  twelve  have  been  ordered.     It  cannot  he  done. 

Dreer's  Bouquets.  —  Mr.  Dreer,  No.  .S27  Chestnut 
Street,  possesses  an  exquisite  taste  in  making  up  bou- 
quets.    But  taste  is  natural  in  the  Dreer  family. 

Octt  Literature. — While  paying  every  attention  to  the 
ornameutal  department  of  our  Bouk,  we  do  not  neglect  the 
solid  matter.  While  we  have  such  writers  as  Marion 
Harland,  Metta  Victoria  Victor,  Mrs.  Janvrin,  Mrs.  Haven, 
Miss  Frost,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  and  Mrs.  Hale,  the  literary 
department  is  well  cared  for.  Excellent  specimens  of  the 
abllitiesof  some  of  the  above  will  be  found  in  this  number. 

A  beautiful  little  illustrated  guide  to  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  house  plants,  the  care  of  bulbous  roots, 
etc.  etc.,  callod  "The  Parlor  Gardener,"  has  been  lately 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  their 
well-known  elegant  style.  They  will  send  it,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  its  price,  60  cents. 

They  are  publishers  of  that  valuable  illustrated  guide 
to  drawing  and  painting  of  all  varieties,  called  "Art 
Recreations,''  which  they  will  also  send,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  Si  50.  They  have  ready  a  new  price 
List  of  artist's  goods,  which  they  will  send  free. 

Current  Monet. — We  ask  onr  subscribers  to  send  us 
as  good  money  as  they  can  get.  Last  year  the  discount 
on  notes  of  the  We-'^tern  banks  we  received  averaged 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Treasury  notes  make  a 
good  remittance.. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  no  agents 
for  whose  acts  we  are  responsible,  and  we  are  only  account- 
able to  those  who  remit  directly  to  us,  We  have  no  agents 
that  solicit  Fub«criberfi.  Money  must  be  sent  to  the  pub- 
Usher,  L.  A.  Gudey,  Philadelphia. 


OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

Excepting  the  resumption  of  the  delightful  Saturday 
afternoon  conceits  by  the  Germauia  Orchestra,  under  the 
leadership  of  Carl  Sentz,  who  has  returned  from  th« 
wars — ^^by  the  way,  a  very  8e7ilzihle  move  of  Carl's — we 
have  no  new  musical  feature  to  chronicle.  .October  went 
out  with  two  indifferent  performauces  of  opera  at  the 
Academy,  nor  shall  we  probably  have  any  more,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  excepting  German  Opera,  until  Feb- 
ruary. 

In  response  to  the  requests  of  several  of  our  friends, 
we  devote  most  of  this  month's  "Column'"  to  an  enu- 
meration of  late  new  sheet  music  for  the  piano,  uiging 
all  to  make  what  use  of  it  they  may,  as  we  shall  proba- 
bly have  no  new  music  to  name  next  mouth 

Efisi/  S'mff.t  and  Ballnds.  Price  of  each  25  cents. 
Around  the  Fire,  The  Maiden's  Prayer,  Through  Cloud- 
less Days,  Oh,  Sing  me  thy  Favorite  Song,  Oh,  Lady, 
Touch  those  Chords  Again.  Black-Eyed  Nell,  I  am  Thine, 
Maud  Adair  and  I,  Oh,  Would  tliat  in  the  Quiet  Tomb, 
Bessie  Green,  Ouly  Just  a  Year  Ago.  Shake  Hauds  aud 
be  Friends,  Fare  thee  Well,  for  we  must  Part,  hy  Boyd  ; 
The  Harpist's  Death  ;  Ho  Sleeps  Beneath  the  Heather, 
soug  in  memory  of  Burns;  Lucy's  Flitting,  Scotch  bal- 
lad ;  Good-Night,  Fair  Maiden;  From  Early  Morn;  In 
all  the  World;  In  my  Swift  Boat;  Hark,  Hark,  how 
Sweetly  ;  Song  of  the  Lark  ;  Poor  Ben  the  Piper,  sixth 
edition,  sung  by  Ossian  E.  Dodge,  Mr.  Bailey,  aud  others 
at  their  Ballad  Entertainments,  a  song  everywhere  re- 
ceived -with  favor.  The  Grave  of  Old  Grimes;  Thine 
Eyes  are  like  Gems;  Oh,  it  is  Pleasant,  barcarole  from 
Oberon  ;  Ah,  Take  me  Now,  by  Abt ;  The  Passing  Bell, 
or  Home  Returning  from  the  Wars,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  recent  publications  of  Firth,  Pond,  &  Co.  ; 
In  the  Lovely  Month  of  May  ;  How  Charming  aud  Cheer- 
ing ;  Naniierl,  by  Willis  ;  The  Milter's  Daughter,  poetry 
by  Tennyson;  It  was  the  Early  Winter  ;  Far,  Far  Away  ; 
My  Song  shall  be  of  Thee  ;  The  Quiet  Eye  ;  None  shall 
Breathe  a  Sigh  for  Mo ;  Thoughts  of  Thee  ;  'Tis  Because 
thou  art  Here;  Mary  Vale;  Ella  May;  Cottage  Behind 
the  Hill;  Serenade,  by  Cooaut:  I  am  Contented;  Just 
from  the  Bud.  The  above  list  is  the  fine>t  we  have  ever 
given,  and  should  command  the  attention  of  our  musical 
friends.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  publishers,  we 
can  send,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  $1,  any  five  of  the 
above  songs. 

Polkas,  Waltzes,  Rondos,  efc— Silver  Wreath  Polka, 
25  cents;  Institute  Polka,  25  cents;  Repeat  Polka,  25 
cents;  Galop  di  Bravura,  2."»  cents;  Flight  Waltz,  2.5 
cents  ;  Favorite  Flower  Quadrille.  35  cents  ;  Patty  Cake 
Polka,  with  full  page  colored  lithographic  title,  50  cents. 
The  following  are  for  advanced  performers :  Valse  Melo- 
dique,  30  cents;  Udollo  Polka,  30  cents;  Nocturne,  by 
Galos,  25  cents  ;  Nocturne,  hy  Briuley  Richards,  35  cents ; 
Prayer  in  the  Chapel,  by  Neustadt,  30  cents  ;  Variations 
of  Annie  of  the  Banks  o'  Dee,  35  cents;  Variations  of 
Star  of  the  Evening,  ."iO  cents.  Any  of  the  above  to  the 
extent  of  $2  50  will  be  sent  for  $2. 

Orders  for  mu.sic,  and  all  musical  correspondence, 
should  be  addressed  to  Philadelphia,  to 

J.  Starr  Hollowat. 

Something  New.— A  new  agency  is  brought  forward 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  London  Morning  Pr>st. 
It  is  as  follows:  "  The  widow  of  an  English  nobleman 
would  be  willing  to  introduce  into  the  best  society  a 
young  lady  of  fortune,  who  from  her  own  station  would 
be  unable  to  move  in  the  higher  circles  unless  under  the 
chaperonage  of  one  in  high  position." 


AKM-CHAIR. 
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To  Preserve  nKXi.TH.  A  Word  to  trr  Ladies. — The 
old  adufs'i'  aptly  says,  "  An  ounce  of  prevontivo  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cnrc."  Wheu  wo  consider  how  fatal  a  dis- 
ease consumi>iion  is,  and  how  compurativoly  fasy  it  in 
to  avoid  it,  we  are  more  thiiu  ever  impressed  with  the 
troth  of  this  old  pioveib.  During  the  last  few  days,  we 
have  been  amazed  iudeed  at  the  folly  of  wonien,  whom 
we  have  seen  promenading  tlio  streets  in  low,  paper-thick 
shoes,  thinner  than  the  thinnest  worn  by  men  in  sum- 
mer time.  Will  the  sex  ever  exhibit  common  sense  in 
regard  to  this  matter?  There  isbutoue  proper  covering 
for  the  foot  of  a  woman,  in  either  cold  or  sltippy  wea- 
ther, and  that  is  a  Wellington  boot,  such  as  every  gentle- 
man uses.  Ill  fact,  the  protection  which  it  affords  to  the 
leg,  especially  against  wet,  is  more  necessary  in  the  case 
of  women  than  of  men,  because,  in  such  a  case,  the  damp 
skirt  flaps  against  calfskin  or  morocco,  instead  of  against 
the  limb.  Wo  are  glad  to  see  that  within  a  few  years 
these  liigh  boots  are  beginning  to  be  worn  by  ladic- ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  universal,  as  they  ouijht  to  be, 
and  it  is  a,  pity  that  the  leaders  of  fashion,  ii  lliere  are 
any  such  in  Philadelphia,  would  not  set  the  example, 
both  of  walking  and  of  wearing  water-proof  boots. 

For  daily  walking  is  as  requisite  to  health  as  the 
wearing  of  impervious  shoes.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  our  rich  men,  who  never  take  exercise  except  in  a 
carriage,  are  undermining  their  constitutions  quite  as 
effectually  as  those  of  their  sex,  who,  unable  to  keep 
coaches,  yet  imitate  them  in  wearing  their  drawing- 
room  sh'jes.  The  one  is  injured  by  wet  feet,  the  other 
by  want  of  proper  exercise.  It  is  a  common  thing,  at 
thi.s  iuclemeot  season  of  the  year,  to  hear  ladies  congra- 
talate  themselves  on  their  warm  rooms  ;  yet  often  these 
furnace-lieated  apartments  are  only  less  deleterious  than 
the  unprotected  hovel  of  the  beggar.  We  often  enter 
parlors,  where  the  thermometer  is  eighty,  where  the  air 
is  fairly  scorched,  and  whore,  to  cap  the  climax,  every 
door  is  shut  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  ventila- 
tion. Yet  many  females  remain  in  such  rooms,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  week  after  week,  without  once  going 
out,  especially  if  they  are  in  circumstances  too  good  to 
compel  their  working  for  a  livelihood,  yet  not  good 
enough  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  carriage.  The  con- 
sequences are  impaired  digestion,  or  hysterical  affections, 
or  incessant  headaches,  excessive  liability  to  catch  cold, 
and,  what  some,  perhaps,  will  think  more  than  allj  loss 
of  color  aud  beauty. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  faults  characteristic  of  Ame- 
rican women,  oue  a  neglect  to  exercise  and  the  other  a 
ti'O  thin  style  of  dres.s  in  winter.  Every  female,  who 
can  possibly  do  it,  ought  to  walk,  in  tho  open  air,  from 
one  to  two  hour-*  every  day.  If  suitable  clothing  was 
worn,  and  especially  if  ihe  feet  were  properly  protected, 
a  daily  walk,  even  in  winter,  would  be  more  conducive 
to  health  and  loveliness  than  all  the  panaceas  ever 
•  oDcocted,  or  all  tho  drugs  prescribed  by  the  faculty.  It 
would  give  elasticity  to  tho  step,  bloom  to  the  cheek, 
brilliancy  to  the  eye,  gay  spirits,  brightness  of  intellect, 
s.iuiid  slumbers,  every  blessing,  in  short,  that  vigorous 
pliysicat  health  bestows,  and  of  which,  alas  I  so  many 
American  women  practically  know  nothing.  Vitality 
would  be  strong  and  high,  the  d.'flciency  of  which  in 
most  ca-*es  isthe beginning  of  consuinp^ou.  The  lungs, 
too,  would  have  needful  play,  for  no  one  can  go  out,  on 
a  bracing  winter  morning,  without  inflating  the  lungs 
filly  ;  and  the  air,  at  such  times,  Is  always  the  purest. 
If  yott  would  escape  pulmonary  complaints,  ladies,  if 
VvU  would   live  to  a  good  old  age,  if  you  would  enjoy 


life  while  living,  if  you  would  add  to  your  personal 
charms,  dress  warm  aud  dry,  and  take  daily  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  Let  nothing  keep  you  iu  dt)ors  but  in- 
clement weather  ;  but  be  always  clothed  lo  defy  cold  aud 
■wet,  especially  to  your  feet. 

With  a  club  of  $10. 

Tour  Lady's  Book  has  been  taken  in  my  father's  family 
for  three  years.  We  have  always  liked  it,  but  never 
better  than  at  present.  Each  number  seems  to  attach  us 
still  more  strongly  to  your  excellent  book,  itnd  we  would 
scarcely  think  we  could  do  without  it.  We  find  both 
amusement  and  instruction  in  it,  and  much  practical 
knowledge.  The  first  year  we  subscribed  lor  it  we  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  place  ;  now  I  learn  that  there  are 
eighteen  subscribers  for  next  year.  May  your  numbers 
increase  as  rapidly  in  every  place !        M.  P.  C.,  A".  II. 

T(iK  Sitt^-ury  American  says:  "The  Lady's  Book  is 
perhaps  the  most  extensively  borrowed  periodical  pub- 
lished, a  certain  test  of  its  popularity." 

Old  Post-Office  Stamps. — Our  subscribers  are  in- 
formed that  the  old  post-office  stamps  are  now  of  no  use. 
The  post-office  has  issued  new  stamps,  and  the  old  ones 
are  valueless. 

Ladies  Shofld  Read  Kewspapebs. — It  is  a  great 
mistake  in  female  education  to  keep  a  young  lady's 
tini'^  and  attention  devoted  to  only  the  favLioiiable 
literature  of  the  day.  If  you  would  qualify  her  for 
conversation,  you  must  give  her  something  to  talk 
about — give  her  education  with  this  actual  world  and 
its  transpiring  events.  Urge  her  to  read  the  newspapers 
and  become  familiar  with  the  present  character  and 
improvement  of  our  race.  History  is  of  some  import- 
ance ;  but  the  past  world  is  dead,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Our  thoughts  and  our  concerns  should 
be  for  tho  present  world,  to  know  what  it  is  and  im- 
prove tho  condition  of  it.  Let  her  have  an  intelligent 
opinion,  and  be  able  to  sustain  an  intelligent  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  mental,  moral,  political,  and  relig- 
ious improvement  of  our  times.  Let  the  gilded  annuals 
and  poems  on  the  centre-table  be  kept  a  part  of  the 
time  covered  with  weekly  and  daily  journals.  Let  the 
whole  family — men,  women  aud  children  —  read  the 
newspapers. 

Canada  to  the  REsrrE. 

AltoL'etber  Godey's  Lady's  Book  is  without  a  rival, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  its  talented  publisher  having 
the  title  of '"W.  B."  ("'Woman's  Benefactor"*)  bestowed 
upon  him,  as  wo  know  of  no  man  who  has  done  more 
to  deserve  it.  Long  may  he  flourish. — British  Mltig^ 
Kingston. 

As  we  all  know.  Alboni  is  not  only  celebrated  for  her 
beautiful  voice,  but  also  for  her  bodily  size.  The  late 
Madame  Girardin  is  reported  to  have  uttered  the  follow- 
ing hon  mot  respecting  tho  great  vocalist:  "What  is 
Alboni,  then?"  asked  some  one,  evidently  no  hnhitu' of 
the  opera.  *'What  is  she?"  replied  Madame  Girardin. 
"Why,  she  is  an  elephant  who  has  swallowed  a  night- 
ingale." 

FrBTH'-R  KNOwr.rnoF  of  Groi.'RAPnY  ix  Loxnos. — An 
English  paper  say,  *' People  in  Washington  city  are  not 
as  busy  as  those  of  New  York,  Pemisiflvftma,  aud  other 
largo  cities." 
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JUVEXILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Articles  tlutt  (Viildren  can  make  fur  Fancy  Fairs,  or  for 

Holiday  Presents. 

THE   SHELL    PINCUSHION. 

Many  of  this  kiud  are  extremely  pretty,  aod  are  easily 
made.     Take  a  piectj  of  calico,  aud  cut  out  a  pattern  of 

Fig.  1. 
I; 


the  shape  of  Fig.  2,  and  larire  enough  to  go  round  just 
inside  the  shell ;  cut  out  another  piece,  Fig.  3,  sew  them 
together,  leaving  a  small  hole  to  put  in  the  bran ;  fill  it, 
and  stitch  up  the  remaining  portion.    Take  a  piece  of 

FiL'.  2. 


sew  it  in  sis  pockets  in  the  inside,  plaiting  in  the  fulness 
at  the  bottom,  and  concealing  the  stitches  with  a  chenille 


blue  or  red  velvet,  the  .<ihape  of  Fig    2,  and   sew  it  all 
rouod.     Glue  the  two  shells  on  to  the  cushion,  then  fin- 

Fii'.  X 


ish  it  oir  with  a  small  bow  of  the  same  colored  ribbon  as 
the  velvet. 

mamma's  work-uasket. 

Materinlft. — A  piece  of  white  fillet,  a  little  blue  crochet 
silk,  a  frame,  some  white  and  blue  satin,  card-board, 
and  blue  gimps  ;  a  yard  of  blue  satin  ribbon- 

CovER  your  f»nme  with  white  satin  on  the  outside,  and 
blue  in  the  interior,  the  bottom  being  slightly  stuffed 
with  wadding.  ^  The  sides  are  put  in  rather  full.  For 
the  pockets  youNriU  take  a  piece  of  bine  satin  double 
tlie  depth  of  the  basket,  fold  it  in  two,  with  a  thickness 
of  fine  wadding  scented  with  pot-pourri  within  it,  and 


gimp,  which  also  edges  the  top.  The  outside  of  the 
basket  is  covered  with  the  white  netting,  darned  accord- 
ing to  the  design,  in  blue  silk.  It  is  edged  at  the  top 
with  three  different  gimps,  aud  at  the  bottom  with  two, 
of  blue  and  white  intermingled.  The  handles  are  neatly 
covered  with  chenille,  and  further  decorated  with  a  hard 
gimp,  besides  being  finished  with  bows  and  ends. 

This  is  a  most  elegant  and  appropriate  gift  for  the 
holidays.  It  maybe  made  in  any  other  color,  if  desired  ; 
but  should  crim-son  or  any  deep  color  be  used,  black  flUet 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  ■^yhite. 

A  NEW  GAME  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 
This  game  must  be  played  by  five  or  more  people. 
Take  a  strip  of  paper,  let  No.  1  write  upon  it  an  article 
and  an  adjective,  then  double  over  the  end  of  the  paper 
so  that  No.  2  may  not  see  what  is  writ- 
ten.    No.  2  writes  a  noun,  doubling  the 
paper  before  passing  it  to  No.  3,  who 
writes  a  verb,   turns  down  the  paper, 
and  hands  to  No.  4,  who  writes  another 
article  and  adjective,  hides  it.  and  passes 
to  No.  5,  who  writesanother  noun.    The 
paper  is  then  opened  and  read,  and  the 
combination    makes    very    funny   sen- 
tences; for  instance,  No.   1  writes  a  milk-while;  No.  2 
ITotteutot ;  No.   'A,   caressed;    No.  4,   a  singing;  No.  5, 
baby: — 

A  milk-white  Hottentot  caressed  a  singing  baby. 
The  fact  that  no  one  knows  what  the  other  has  written, 
makes  the  most  absurd  contrasts  between  the  adjectives 
and  nouns,  while  the  verb  will  place  opposing  nouns  in 
the  most  ludicrous  positions.  It  is  a  very  amusing  game 
for  a  merry  circle.  When  more  than  five  play,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  are  more  amusingly  distributed, 
as  6  can  begin,  7  continue,  and  then  1  gets  a  verb  instead 
of  an  adjective,  aud  each  time  sends  her  a  new  part. 

ON  WORSTED  WORK. 

So  all-absorbing  grows  my  taste  for  wool. 

That,  like  the  sheep,  "I  cry  a  whole  bag  full." 
Dates  now  but  take  their  impress  from  my  work, 

Empires  may  fall — I  care  but  for  the  Turk ! 
Spare  but  the  ottoman,  I  beg,  I  pray  ; 

Divaus  and  ottomans  must  have  their  sway  ; 
Immortal  Cowper!  thine  was  not  a  Task 

To  muse  on  sofas  ;  'tis  a  boon  I  ask — 
Chairs,  couches,  covers,  all-inspiring  themes. 

With  cushions  tobe  worked  they  mingle  in  my  dreams. 
Then  as  my  needle  plies  its  busy  hour. 

Those  I  love  1  blend  with  every  flower. 
Imagination  weaves  those  bnd■^  so  fair 

Into  a  bridal  wTeath  for  "Minnie's''  hair; 
That  wreath  of  laurel,  of  unfading  hue, 

Brings  one,  thclnved  and  lost,  again  to  view. 
This  graceful  ivy  twiniup  round  my  hand. 

The  cherished  tendril  of  my  native  laud  ; 
And  last,  this  bunch,  fortret-me-not.  the  name 

All  that  I  covet  on  the  page  of  fame. 
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GOTHIC  COTTAGE. 
Desii/ned  expressly  fur  Godey's  Lady's  Book  by  Samcel  Sloan,  Architect^  Philadelphia. 


PERSPECTIVE    VIEW. 


This  cottajje  is  essentially  gothic  in  its  character.    Its     i    aud  would  form  a  pleasant  feature  da  almost  any  land- 
appoint  meets  indicate  its  suitableness  to  the  habits  of         scape. 
boitheru  life.     It  is  quite  picturesque  in  appearance,'    | 


Principal  Floor  — A  porch, 
S  by  16  leet ;  B  hall,  S  by  16 
feet ;  C  parlor,  18  by  16  feet ; 
1)  sitting-room,  IS  by  16  feet ; 
E  dining-room,  IS  by  13  feet; 
!'  kitchen,  with  store-room  at- 
tached ;  G  sammer  kitchen ; 
H  veranda. 


Second  FInor.—l  hall.  J  J  J 
chambers,  K  bed-room. 
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SOME   HINTS. 

In  remitting,  try  to  procure  a  draft,  and  duut  fail  to 
indorse  it. 

Address  L.  A.  Godoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  That  is  suffi- 
cient. 

If  a  lady  is  the  writer,  always  prefix  Mrs.  or  Miss  to 
her  signature,  that  we  may  know  how  to  address  a 
reply. 

Town,  County,  and  State,  always  in  your  letter. 

If  you  miss  a  number  of  any  magazine,  always  write 
to  the  publishers  of  the  magazine.  If  Arthur's,  address 
T.  S.  Arthur  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  if  Harpe^-'s,  address 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Now  York. 

When  a  number  of  the  Lady's  Book  is  not  received, 
write  at  once  for  it ;  don't  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 

When  inclosing  money,  do  not  trust  to  the  scaling 
matter  on  an  envelope,  but  use  a  wafer  in  addition. 

Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  Fashion  Editress.  Address  "Fash- 
ion Editress,  care  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia." 

When  you  send  money  for  any  other  publication,  we 
pay  it  over  to  thepublisher,  and  there  our  responsibility 


We  can  always  siipply  back  numbers. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number  of  the 
year. 

The  postage  on  the  Lady's  Book,  if  paid  three  months 
in  advance  at  the  office  where  it  is  received,  is  /our  and 
a  luil/mnts  for  tJiree  monthly  numbers. 

Let  the  names  of  the  subscrilu-rs  and  your  own  signa- 
ture be  written  so  that  they  can  bo  easily  made  out. 

PHILADELPHIA   AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks 

Mrs.  D,  B.  S. — Sent  pattern  Cordova  cloak,  OctoTwr 
16th. 

Miss  S.  A.  J.— Sent  patterns  16th. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  J. — Sent  bonnet  by  Adams's  express  17th. 

C.  B.  M.— Sent  apron  pattern  18th. 

G.  S   P  —Sent  patterns  20tb. 

Miss  S,  P. — Sent  pattern  for  Marine  jacket  20th. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  S.— Sent  worsted  21st. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  G— Sent  floss  silk  22d. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  F.— Sent  hair  bracelet  and  ring  23d. 

Miss  J.  L — Sent  hoop  skirt  by  Adams's  express  24th. 

Miss  M.  A   W. — Sent  pattern  gored  dress  25th. 

Miss  A   M.— Sent  sleevf*  pattern  25th. 

J.  M.  D.^Seut  hair  jewelry  by  U.  S.  express  2.5th. 

Mrs  J.  P. — Sent  materials  for  paper  flowers  by  Kins- 
ley's express  27th. 

Mrs.  S,  A.  M.— Sent  lead  comb  27th. 

Mrs.  G.  W. — Sent  headdress  by  Adams's  express  2Sth. 

Miss  F.  G.— Ssnt  slippers  29th. 

Miss  M.  J.  T  —Sent  patterns  :JOth. 

Miss  A.  F.— Sent  patterns  SOth. 

Mrs.  E   R. — Sent  nair  ring  31st. 

J  B.  W. — Sent  apron  and  ivaist  patterns,  Novem- 
ber 1st. 

Mrs.  H.  W.— Se-t  hair  guard  chain  2d. 

Mrs.  C.  E-  K  —Sent  patterns  2d. 

Mrs.  W.  J    C— Sent  gloves  4th. 

L.  H.  V. — Sent  pattern  for  Marine  jacket  4lh. 


A.  S.  A. — Sent  patterns  for  working  table-cover  5th. 

Miss  M.  L.  P.— Sent  edging  6th. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  W. — Sent  mufi'by  American  express  7th. 

Mr.  P.— Sent  dress  pattern  Sth. 

H.  &  W.— Sent  pattern  Natalie  cloak  Sth. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  T.— Sent  pattern  Eugenie  cloak  Sth. 

Mrs.  J.  B,  B.— Sent  package  Sth. 

Mrs.  E.  M— Sent  pattern  for  Marine  jacket  Sth. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  M.— Sent  shawl  9th. 

E.  P.  K.— Sent  articles  11th. 

Mrs.  J.  M.— Sent  ctienille  12th. 

Mrs.  K.  P.  L.— Sent  pattern  ofbonnet  14th. 

A.  A.  C  —Sent  pattern  of  loose  sack  14th. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  K- — Sent  infant's  dress,  &c.,  by  Adams's 
express  14th. 

E.  L.  R. — Sent  working  pattern  and  silk  by  Harnden's 
express  14th. 

A.  C.  B. — We  don't  know  what  a  person  i-honld  take, 
but  we  know  what  they  would  deserve  for  making  any 
experiment  of  the  kind. 

M.  B-  M.— We  decline  recommending  anything  for  the 
removal  of  superfluous  hair.     Apply  to  a  physician. 

Miss  E.  v.— Look  at  Lady's  Book  for  next  month. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  li.— Send  the  designs  that  wo  may  judge  of 
them.  If  the  one  you  refer  to  will  do  for  a  steel  plate, 
we  will  pay  you  the  price  you  ask. 

Miss  A.  R. — Solferiuo  is  a  name  given  to  a  color  pos- 
sessing a  more  lilac  tinge  than  Magenta  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
Magenta  pink 

Miss  C.  M.  and  E.  C  0.— The  purl  stitch  is  explained 
on  page  452  November  number.  The  other  question  we 
are  not  permitted  to  answer. 

Mrs.  D  E.  A.— There  is  a  diflerence  of  opinion  about 
knitting  the  first  stitch  in  plain  knitting.  We  believe  it 
makes  a  more  even  edge  to  slip  it ;  either,  however,  is 
allowable. 


Cjjfinislrii  for  i\t  §onng. 


LESSON  ^X.—(Contimied.) 

452,  Nitric  Acid. — Having  procured  a  bent  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  or  a  small 
glass  retort  of  this  shape,  put 
into  it  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  saltpetre,  otherwise 
called  nitrate  of  potash,  and  which  is  a  combination  of 
nitric  acid  and  potash.  Pour  then  in  upon  it  by  means 
of  another  tube,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  neck  of  the 
apparatus  may  not  be  soiled,  about  six  teaspoonfuls  (a 
teaspoon  must  not  be  used  as  the  measure)  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol ;  append  then  another 
tube,  as  here  represented, 
and,  applying  the  heat  of 
a  small  ^p!rit-lamp  flame 
to  the  mixture,  distil,  ^^ 
keeping  the  receiving  tube 
cool  l»y  enveloping  it  in  strips  of  wet  blotting  paper. 
The  result  is  nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis.  The  decomposi- 
tion which  has  taken  place  is  exceedingly  simple.  We 
had  in  the  tube  retort  mVra/e  of  potash,  we  now  hnvefrt'l- 
phoie  of  potash  ;  in  other  words,  the  sulphuric  acid  has 
chased  away  the  nitric  acid,  and  has  taken  its  place,  as 
may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  getting  out  the  contents 
of  the  tube  retort,  dissolving  them  in  watt'r,  aad  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  tests  for  sulphuric  acid  detailed  in 
305, 
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4.53.  n»>w  shall  we  kuow  tliat  the  liquid,  which  has 
distilled  ovi^r  in  nitric  acid?  First  of  all,  tHat  it  is  an 
arUf  mHyhcdcmoDstiiitcd  in  the  usual  maaaer,  by  means 
of  blue  titinus-pHpcr,  which  it  reddens  ;  secoudly,  we 
ni:iy  know  that  it  is  uiiric  acid  by  various  specific  tests, 
or  which  I  shall  select  two  as  having^  already  come  under 
oil  I-  notice.  In  our  investigations  ou  the  uietats  tin  and 
antimony,  it  will  be  remembered  we  proved  that  neither 
of  these  was  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  but,  on  coming  into 
contact  with  it,  became  resolved  into  a  white  powder, 
whilst  red-colored  fumes  were  evolved,  3."J2.  Only  ni- 
tric acid  will  produce  this  result;  hence  if  the  liquid 
result  of  our  dislillati  jq  give  rise  to  a  similar  phonom- 
enoii,  it  must  also  be  nitric  acid.  There  are,  however, 
other  te-».ts  for  nitric  acid.  Touch  the  fiiigei-,  or  a  quill, 
or  a  piece  of  white  tlannel,  with  a  little  of  this  liquid, 
and  remark  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  yellow 
slaiij.  Kemark,  too,  how  the  color  of  the  stain  becomes 
deepened  by  contact  with  ammonia  (hartshorn).  This 
test  becomes  valuable  when  nitric  acid  has  been  admin- 
istered with  the  object  of  committing  murder. 

4.'>4.  Having  demon?-! rated  that  the  fluid  is  really  nitric 
acid,  add  very  cautiously  to  it  portions  of  liquor  potas- 
&x,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  little  acid  may  preponderate, 
a  point  which  may  readily  be  determined  by  testing 
from  time  to  time  with  blue  litmus-paper.  Moisten  some 
elips  of  blotting-paper  with  this  solution;  set  them 
aside  to  dry,  and  when  dry,  preserve  them.  Put  the 
solution  into  a  saucer,  place  the  saucer  on  a  tot  grate- 
hob,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  dry.  If  the  operation 
have  been  carefully  conducted,  crystals  will  be  seen, 
■which  are  crystals  of  nitre.  We  have  given  the  nitric 
acid,  that  which  we  took  from  it— potuA-Ii ;  and  thus 
nitrate  of  potash  results. 

4oo.  Touch  a  slip  of  paper  just  dried,  with  a  piece  of 
glowing  charcoal,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  paper  may 
be  ignited,  but  not  with  flame.  Observe  the  peculiar 
mannerin  which  the  paper  burns.  It  is  now  touch-paper. 
Only  four  classes  of  salts  are  capable  of  makiug  touch- 
paper ;  they  are  the  Nitrates,  Cnr.oRATbS,  Bkomates, 
and  loDATKS.  That  our  present  salt  is  a  nitrate  we 
know,  seeing  that  we  have  made  it  give  up  its  nitric 
acid  ;  but  we  need  not  even  have  given  ourselves  this 
trouble— a  much  simpler  plan  would  have  sufBced.  Put 
a  little  nitrate  of  potash  along  with  some  fragments  of 
metallic  copper  iuio  a  test-tube,  add  two  or  three  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  apply  heat,  and  observe  the  orange- 
colored  vapors.  Any  substance  capable  of  yielding 
these  un^er  the  circumstances  indicated,  must  be  a 
nitrate. 

456.  Throw  a  little  nitre,  or,  indeed,  any  nitrate,  upon 
a  piece  of  burning  coal,  and  remark  the  deflagratiou 
which  ensues.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  merely  another 
form  of  the  touch-paper  experiment ;  in  one  case,  the 
paper  furnishes  the  carbon  ;  in  the  other  case,  this  ele- 
ment is  furnished  by  charcoal.  Put  a  little  nitre  in  a 
German  glass  test  tube,  ignite  the  tube  strongly,  either 
in  a  spirit-lamp  flame  or  in  a  coal  fire,  and  remark  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  heat  applied,  the  nitre  will  not 
bum.  Xow  drop  in  a  fragment  of  charcoal,  or  a  chip  of 
paper,  or  of  wood,  and  remark  the  deflagration. 

4't7.  Mix  very  intimately  in  a  mortar  about  twenty-five 
parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  five  of  charcoal,  and  three  of 
sulphar.  The  result  may  be  considered  as  gunpowder — 
not  in  grains,  like  the  gunpowder  of  commerce,  for  the 
graining  operation  is  purely  mechanical ;  but,  chemically 
speaking,  it  is  gunpowder. 


Cciitrc-^;iblc  iBossip. 


o  FANCY  WORK  OP  THE  WINTER. 

Our  centre-tables  are  no  longer  exclusively  decorated 
with  brilliant  chenille,  and  wools,  and  lirttderie  An- 
glais. Even  the  inevitable  Afghan  has  given  place  to 
the  long-banished  stocking ;  and,  ecouomy  having  be- 
come the  fashion,  shirts  have  takeu  their  old  place  in 
the  woi'k-baskets  of  our  lady  readers.  To  give  them 
what  aid  and  countenance  we  can  in  this  laudiihle  re- 
form, we  have  inquired  as  to  "the  latest  fashion"  of 
collars,  wristbands,  etc.,  and  are  indebted  to  the  new 
and  stylish  house  of  Taylor  &  Co.,  in  the  region  of  the 
New  York  Hotel,  for  the  information  weai-e  able  to  give. 
Sir.  Dueschor,  well  remembeied  in  the  same  de- 
partment at  Geuin's  Bazaar,  we  learn  that  collars  may 
*' stand  up"  or  "'turn  down,"  as  is  most  becoming  to 
the  wearer,  and  be  equally  fashionable.  The  "  De 
Joinvillc"  (stand  up)  is  about  two  inches  wide,  meeting 
at  the  throat  when  the  wearer  follows  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and  carries  a  smoothly  shaven  chin  ;  rounded 
ofi"  when  there  is  a  beard  to  be  accommodated.  "The 
Paragon"  is  about  the  same  width,  turned  over  on  a 
baud  ;  but,  instead  of  square  points,  the  ends  slope  gra- 
dually back— say  for  thiee-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  is 
a  decided  novelty,  also ;  the  stitching,  which,  instead  o/ 
l>eing  the  iciiith  of  the  senm  only  from  the  edge,  is  full  half 
an  inch,  making  a  decided  change.  The  wristband  is 
straight,  four  inches  or  more  deep,  and  stitched  in  tlie 
same  manner.  The  button  is  near  the  sleeve,  as  in  the 
old  wristband,  the  buttonholes  for  sleeve-buttons  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wristband,  which  does  not  turn  back 
at  all,  but  falls  straight  over  the  hand,  shaped  in  a 
slight,  easy  curve  on  the  under  side. 

Fancy  shirts,  say  a  set  of  a  half  dozen,  have  the 
bosoms  laid  in  longitudinal  plaits  in  groups  of  different 
widths.  The  prevailing  style  is  three  plaits  of  moderate 
width  on  each  side, 

French  flannel  shirts  are  more  worn  than  ever  before. 
We  were  shown  by  Mr.  Decscher  a  large  variety,  of 
plaids  and  plain  colors.  They  seem  well  suited  to  tra- 
vellers, very  soft  and  warm  ;  worn  with  a  white  collar  ; 
the  bosom  is  plain,  one  square  plait  in  tJie  middle. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  make  useful  holiday  pre- 
sents to  husbands  and  brothers,  we  inquired  as  to  the 
fashion  of  neckties,  and  were  shown  small  scarfs,  as  the 
most  fashionable  wear  ;  black,  black  and  crimson,  black 
and  green,  etc.  etc.  They  are  made  up  with  a  narrow 
band  to  pass  under  the  collar,  and  are  perhaps  four 
inches  wide  (double)  and  eighteen  to  twenty-four  long. 

*'  The  Cardigan  Jacket,"  a  novelty  of  the  season,  may 
be  described  as  a  very  elastic  ribbed  worsted  shirt,  in 
high  colors.  It  is  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
lady's  sacque,  "a  wrap  up,"  to  be  worn  under  a  coat 
for  warmth. 

EVENING  DRESS. 

OCR  plate  and  its  description  give  much  seasonable 
information,  but  other  items  may  not  be  amiss. 

Simple  evening  dress  of  white  muslin,  the  skirt 
trimmed  with  a  number  of  narrow  flounces  placed  ou 
the  bias,  and  surmounted  by  a  headed  flounce^  traversed 
by  a  pufliug,  in  which  a  jjonceau  ribbon  runs.  Body 
gatheicd.  KouTid  waist.  The  sleeves  have  two  pnff^s 
and  four  frills  on  the  shoulder.     Duchess  sash  of  white 
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ribbon,  bordered  with  ponceau  or  whatever  color  may 
be  run  in  the  skirt  trimming-.  A  simple  robe  of  white 
tarletane,  terminated  by  a  deep  flounce,  surmounted  by 
a  full  ruche  of  tarletane  decouple.  Corsage  draped  be- 
hind and  before.  In  the  hair  a  ruche  at  one  side  and  a 
tuft  of  white  violets  on  the  other.  Ai,'aiu,  a  robe  of  very 
thin  Indian  muslin,  the  flounce  lined  with  rose-colored 
tajfftas.  One  other:  a  robe  of  sky-blue  silk,  with  six 
little  flounces  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  each  flounce 
garnished  with  a  bias  of  white  silk  ;  these  flounces  tra- 
verse the  robe  to  one  side,  where  they  are  finished  with 
a  bow  of  ribbon.  The  corsage  is  a  herthi  of  fulled  thulle 
illusion,  quadrilled  with  blue  ribbnn  velvet ;  this  gor- 
gereite  is  surroundi^d  with  two  little  flounces  to  corre- 
spond with  thetrimmiug  of  the  skirt,  bordered  by  sprays 
of  rose  foliage,  with  a  large  fulI-bUnvu  white  rose  on 
the  bosom  and  on  the  shoulders.  Sprays  of  The  rosea 
and  their  foliage  also  decorate  the  ornaments  that  tra- 
verse the  skirt.  The  coiffure  is  of  Th^  roses,  disposed  d 
la  Greek. 

With  this  very  radiant  toilet  we  observed  a  marvel- 
lous Arab  bournoujt,  of  white  Algerine  tissue,  with  great 
glands  and  tassels,  white  and  gold. 

HEADDRESSES. 

These  are  mostly  of  flowers,  velvot  and  blonde,  blonde 
and  flowers,  velvet  and  feathers,  etc.  Flowers  alone 
are  only  suitable  for  full  dress.  We  give  a  description 
of  some  we  have  seen: — 

One  was  a  black  velvet  coronet,  on  the  right  side  of 
which  was  a  large  group  of  sweet  peas.  A  piece  of  black 
lace,  about  two  inches  wide,  was  put  on  rather  full 
round  the  back,  and  finished  off  on  the  left  side  with  a 
black  lace  lappet,  made  into  a  bow  and  ends. 

Another,  very  suitable  for  an  elderly  lady,  worn  in 
place  of  a  cap,  was  romposed  in  the  following  manner: 
Puffs  of  black  velvet,  mounted  on  a  wire,  formed  the 
foundation  ;  a  black  and  white  lace  was  then  sewn 
round,  full  on  the  inside,  the  front  lace  falling  over  the 
head;  on  the  left  side  were  anangod  two  small  white 
ostrich  feathers,  put  on  nnder  the  lace  ;  and  the  other 
side  was  finished  with  a  bow  and  ends  of  black  velvet. 
This  headdress  was  extremely  stylish,  and  suitable  for 
the  purpose  before  named. 

Anotber  was  composed  of  scarlet  ribbon,  four  inches 
wide,  and  marabout  feathers.  The  ribbon  was  made 
into  four  bows,  with  three  ends,  the  ends  different 
lengths,  the  longest  being  half  a  yard.  Three  small 
feathers,  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  back,  completed 
this  truly  elegant  headdress  fur  the  back  of  the  head. 

Another  was  made  of  black  and  white  narrow  blonde 
and  cerise  velvet,  two  inches  in  width  ;  the  blonde  was 
quilled  and  made  into  small  rosettes,  which  were  placed 
on  a  wire  pointed  in  front.  The  left  side  was  then  fin- 
ished with  small  bows  of  velvet  laying  back,  and  a 
large  bow  with  ends  half  a  yard  long  completed  the 
back.  Another  pretty  light  headdress  was  made  in  the 
following  manner — with  blue  ribbon,  black  lace,  and 
wtite  leafless  roses.  The  ribbon,  which  was  three  inches 
in  width,  was  arranged  in  small  bows  on  a  wire  founda- 
tion, pointed  in  front,  with  a  bow  of  black  lace  between 
each  blue  one,  the  bows  all  laying  from  the  front  to  the 
back.  Quite  ia  the  centre  of  the  front  was  placed  a 
largo  leafless  rose,  whilst  three  of  the  same  flowers  fin- 
ished off  the  back. 

Another,  very  pretty  for  slight  monrning,  was  cnm- 
l-'^cd   uf  edged   black  thulle,   the  thulle  quilled  and 


mounted  on  a  wire  as  before ;  a  white  rose,  with  steel 
leaves  and  bads,  was  placed  quite  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  while  a  larger  rose  of  the  same  description  com- 
pleted the  back  of  this  simple  yet  pretty  headdress. 
Another  was  a  black  velvet  coronet,  ornamented  in  the 
frunt  with  small  steel  stars;  two  bands  of  velvet,  one 
inch  wide,  edged  with  narrow  lace,  crossed  over  the 
back  of  the  bead,  and  formed  two  loops  each  side  of  the 
back  ;  between  these  loops  a  group  of  roses,  of  a  bright 
pink  color,  was  placed  ;  whilst  a  lace  lappet  was  looped 
over  them,  with  the  ends  falling  over  the  shoulder. 
Headdresses  are  made  in  this  shape  with  various  mate- 
rials, aud  are  pretty  and  simple,  made  in  full  quillings 
of  silk  to  correspond  with  the  dress  worn. 

CLIPPINGS  AT  OUR  CENTRE-TABLE. 

WHAT  THE  ITALIANS  MANDFACTl'RE. 

Now  that  Italy  has  once  more  a  national  existence, 
the  country  is  beginning  to  rise  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  importance.  They  have  had  an  "  Industrial 
Exhibition"  of  their  own,  which  writers  describe  as  but 
the  commencement  of  what  they  expect  to  accomplish. 
We  find  that  the  silk-growers  of  Upper  Italy  appear  to 
bear  away  the  palm  from  all  their  rivals  in  the  quality 
of  their  raw  silk,  both  white  and  yellow;  aud  that 
produced  by  the  Romagna  seems  the  most  iufeiior,  both 
iu  color,  strength,  and  richness.  Among  the  niauufac- 
tured  specimens,  the  furniture  brocades  turned  out  by 
the  looms  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  some  of  those 
sent  from  Naples,  are  of  a  splendor,  both  for  d^-■^igu  and 
quality,  which  halls  but  a  little,  if  at  all,  behind  the 
manufactures  of  Lyons.  Gold  and  silver  moire,  aud  gold- 
brocaded  silks  for  church  vestments,  too,  are  among  the 
most  advanced  branches  of  this  industry.  The  linens 
aud  damasks  for  table  use,  although  very  far  behind 
what  England  can  show  in  beauty  of  finish,  are  yet  in 
all  respects  very  promising,  and  have  generally  in  Italy 
the  advantage  which  a  great  number  of  our  most  plau- 
sibly elegant  table-linen  manufacturers  have  not — of 
containing  no  admixture  of  cotton,  and  of  consequently 
enduring  nnfrayed  the  scrubbing  and  thumping  of  seve- 
ral generations  of  washerwomen,  as  did  the  household 
linen  piled  in  the  lavender-scented  oak-presses  of  our 
grandmothers.  Tuscany  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of 
the  best  goods  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  all  the  varieties 
of  towelling,  sheeting,  etc.  ;  less  tempting  to  look  at, 
but  more  reasonable  and  far  more  durable  than  ours. 

Versatile  Naples  has  contributed  products  of  all  kinds 
to  the  National  Exhibition.  Pianos,  carriages,  silks, 
linens,  hemp  cloths,  aud  a  dozen  more  kinds  of  manu- 
factured articles,  besides  a  very  beautiful,  though  not 
very  numerous  display  of  wrought  coral  ornaments, 
which,  with  singular  bad  taste,  have  been  crowded  into 
two  lower  shelves  of  a  sort  of  glazed  t'tngivp,  where  they 
make  no  appearance  whatever,  and  where  numbers  of 
visitors  never  discover  them  at  all.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  elegance  of  the  bracelets,  brooches,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  mixed  red  and  white,  or  of  pale  rose-colored 
coral,  worked  with  infinite  taste  into  knots,  posies,  and 
cameos  of  rare  delicacy  and  finish.  The  Florentine  and 
the  Roman  mosaics,  handsome  as  they  are,  look  heavy 
and  graceless  beside  this  exquisite  manufacture;  and 
one  feels  quite  provoked  at  the  stores  of  good  material 
wasted  iu  cutting  those  massive  strings  of  rich  flesh- 
colored  coral  beads,  which  look  too  heavy  to  adorn  any 
throat  but  tliat  of  a  Juggernaut  idol,  when  they  could 
be  turned  into  such  elegant  and  becoming  triuketr^  as 
these. 
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A  WOMA.V'6  ASXfAL. 

Among  tlto  mo«t  superb  £ugli»b  giri-books  of  tbe  year 
is  tbe  "  Victoria  Kegia,'*  dedicatiHl,  by  pcrmistiiuii,  lu  the 
Queea.  It  is  edited  by  Adt-laide  Piuctur,  and  priuted 
entirely  by  wouieD.  The  typugntpbicul  execuiiuu  is 
BpokeD  of  as  vuiy  tine.  There  itre  genileiiicu  umuui;  the 
coutr.butors,  buwever;  Teunyisou,  iiud,  in  fiict,  ull  Che 
best  Kujj'lish  writers  appear  iu  its  list.  It  is  a  loug 
time  siuce  a  really  fioe  annual  has  been  published,  aud 
-we  hope  this  will  be  a  success. 


Jfasljions. 


NOTICE    TO    LADY    SUBSCRIBERS. 

HAnsfl  bad  frequent  applications  for  tbe  purchase  of 
jewelry,  miUiuery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
E'iilreftK  uf  Oit  Fu^hion  Depiirtmtnt  will  hereafter  execute 
com^lis^iuns  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  aud  research  required. 
Sitringjind  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envel'ip-;,  haii"-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  ta^te ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  dieckx  fur  the  proposed  e:tpen- 
dUure^  to  he  addressed  to  tfte  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

Ao  ord^r  wiU  he  attended  to  unless  Vie  vioney  is  first 
received.  Neither  tlie  Editor  nor  Publisher  wUl  be  accou7it- 
a'flefor  losses  tliat  may  occtir  in  remitting. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  style  of 
the  per-«in,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
p>ods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
&  Son  ;  cloaks  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51 
Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the  most  celebrated 
establishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  &  Warden,  or 
CaldwelTs,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  tbe  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
considered  final. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHIOX-PLATE  FOR 
JANUARY. 

EVE.VlK(i-DRE.S3. 

Fiff.  1.— Dress  of  white  tarlcton,  silk,  or  muslin;  it 
can  be  made  of  either  material.  The  skirt  covered  by 
quilled  fluwers  or  ruches,  in  a  peculiar  aud  graceful  ar- 
rangement. At  the  back  of  the  dress  they  are  placed  in 
the  urdinary  manner;  on  the  front  breadth  they  are 
c'lrvod  or  roundt^d  on,  the  ends  on  each  side  passing 
cvor  the  back  flounce,  and  caught  upon  it  by  a  single 
rose  with  foliage.  The  waist  is  composed  of  similar 
fl.iUDce-*,  with  one  placed  en  hretelle  at  the  sides;  the 
r't-*e  trimming  is  carried  over  it.  Sleeve,  one  fiounce, 
with  a  sinirle  rose.  Simple  rose  wreath  for  the  hair, 
which  is  arranged  in  curls.     (See  Chat.) 

Fig.  2.— Dress  of  black  velvet,  with  a  tucker  of  white 
lace  in  the  neck,  fastened  by  a  blue  velvet  bow  or  ro- 
sette. Mantle  of  rich  black  lace.  For  the  hair  a  jt'welled 
aigrette,  with  a  blue  plume  laid  to  the  left;  a  similar 
one  is  placed  iu  the  back  of  the  bair,  curving  downward. 

Fig.  .1. — Costume  for  a  fancy  ball.  Maize-colored  pet- 
tlci.'at,  trimmed  with  rows  of  black  velvet ;  purple^u^e 


caugbl  up  by  bows  of  black  velvet;  black  velvet  bod- 
ice laced  in  front.  Apron,  sleeve,  rufltes,  aud  berlhC  of 
white  muslin,  with  a  ribbon  ruche. 

Fig.  4. — Dress  of  pink  cr-'p^y  over  piuk  silk.  Skirt, 
boufliinie,  or  puffed,  each  breadth  being  held  tu  its  place 
by  two  tongue-shaped  ruches  of  white  blonde,  having 
the  appearance  of  lappets,  between  them,  on  the  bem,  a 
plaited  rncbc  of  pink  ribbon.  The  upper  ornament  has 
a  spray  of  roses,  buds,  and  foliage.  Grecijin  waist;  shell- 
shaped  sleeves,  edged  by  white  blonde  and  caught  with 
roses. 

Fig.  5.— Full  dress  for  ope'-a,  of  white  satin,  with  su- 
perb black  lace  flounces,  headed  by  a  ruche  of  white 
satin  ribbon.  Sortie  de  bal,  or  opera  cloak,  of  white 
satin  covered  by  black  lace,  and  edged  by  a  ruehiiig  of 
white  satin  ribbon.  Coronel  of  Parma  violets.  Bouquet 
of  violets,  with  a  single  rose. 

JUVENILE  FIGURES.      COSTUMES  FOR  A  FASCY  PARTT. 

Fig.  1. — Greek  natioual  dress.  Buff  gaiters.  Crimson 
trowseis,  very  full,  aud  braided  on  tbe  pockets.  Full 
blue  sash,  white  vest,  blue  jacket  braided  with  gold. 
Greek  cap,  of  crimson,  blue,  and  gold. 

Fig.  2. — Peasant  dress,  of  apple  green  silk,  cut  square 
at  the  throat;  the  chemisette  crossed  by  bands  of  black 
velvet.  White  muslin  apron  aud  head  tire;  the  latter 
has  a  narrow  ruche  of  green  ribbon. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIOJfS,  FOE  JANUARY. 

To  commence  with  that  important  part  of  every  wo- 
man's dress,  the  bonnet,  we  shall  describe  several  of  the 
most  tasteful  hats  on  view  at  the  establishment  of  Miss 
McConnel  (so  well-known  by  all  Philadelphiausl,  Clin- 
ton Place,  New  York.  We  shall  describe  what  are  called 
"undress,"  *'  walking,"  or  "second  bonnets,'"  by  people 
who  wear  two  or  three  in  a  season — which  ai-e  suitable 
for  any  occa^i<^n  except  a  full  dress  reception — reserving 
"dress  bonnets"  until  our  next. 

Tbof-e  favorite  piqu'^  or  quilted  hats  are  worn  quite  as 
much  as  la.st  year,  and  are  very  suitable  for  young  girls, 
or  for  travelling  hats.  At  Miss  McConnel's  we  noted  the 
most  simply  tasteful  one  we  have  seen  this  season  ;  the 
quilting  in  black  silk,  a  fine  diamond  pattern,  put  on  to 
the  frame  plain,  of  couse;  black  velvet  cape,  turned  up 
and  corded  with  apple  green.  The  only  ornament  a 
shaded  ruche  of  silk,  fiom  the  deepest  to  the  lifrhtest 
sh;ide  of  apple  green,  gradnat^-d  so  as  to  be  very  full  aud 
wide  at  the  top,  narrower  towards  tlie  ends;  this  is 
placed  towards  tbe  front  of  the  brim  from  point  to  point. 
Half  bonnet  cap  ofthnlle;  diadem  of  green  velvet  flow- 
ers arranged  in  black  lare. 

For  a  young  girl,  bonnet  of  drab  quilting,  with  cape 
of  Magouta  velvet;  an  ornament  of  Magenta  velvet,  in 
close  plaits,  across  tbe  top  of  the  bat.  Mitgenta  flowers 
and  thulle  cap  inside  the  brim.  Drab  and  ponceau  (& 
very  bright  shade  of  scarlet)  is  also  a  ^.ood  contrast. 

Plain  dark  blue  velvet  hat,  with  a  coque  (plaited  or- 
nament) of  blue  velvet  on  tbe  top  ;  from  this  extends  a 
plaitingof  blue  velvet,  in  the  fashion  of  a  wreath  around 
the  crown.  The  cape  is  of  lace  covered  with  blonde,  the 
under  cape  bound  with  blue  vplvet.  Half  bonnet  cap, 
and  a  doublf-  row  of  large  ?f or  goer  ties,  or  field  daisies 
inside  the  brim.  This  will  trive  some  idea  of  the  height 
of  the  brim  from  the  for*- li»^ad — to  allow  /i/»  rows  of  flow- 
ers. Thi**  is  thf  best  shape  of  tbe  spasou.  The  low  brim 
flatted  down  to  the  head,  with  the  flowe:  s  concealing  all 
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the  hair,  so  much  seen  on  Broadway  early  in  the  season, 
has  never  been  ailopted  by  the  best  people.  The  shape 
is  as  we  have  described  it  previously — a  low,  rather 
small  crown,  and  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  edge  of  a  high 
brim,  higher  than  has  been  worn  for  years  past. 

There  is  a  new  deep  brown,  called  Capuchin.  At  Miss 
JlcConners,  we  were  shown  a  hat  of  this  color  in  uncut 
velvet ;  it  is  a  red  brown,  somewhat  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned cinnamon.  The  hat  was  slightly  full ;  the  fulness 
confined  by  one  large  cord,  drawn  through  the  middle, 
aud  spreading'  after  the  fashion  of  a  broad  rufBe  on  brim 
and  crown.  This  appearance  was  iucreased  by  the  ful- 
ness of  the  crown  coming  over  the  edge  of  the  crown  a 
little,  and  showing  a  black  lining  ;  three  short  plumes 
the  same  shade  as  the  velvet,  oq  top  of  the  brim  ;  inside, 
a  half  cap  of  blonde,  with  two  large  "cloth  of  gold"  roses 
with  their  foliage  placed  in  lace  across  the  top.  Black 
strings. 

One  more,  and  we  leave  these  fascinating  creations  for 
the  present. 

Black  velvet  hat.  The  front  slightly  full ;  pnffed 
crown  of  spotted  .silk  illusion.  On  the  top,  flat  loops  of 
scarlet  velvet  and  rich  black  lace,  and  a  beautiful  plume 
placed  so  as  to  fall  back  over  the  crown,  with  a  slight 
icciination  to  one  side.  Inside  the  brim,  the  inevitable 
hiilf  cap  of  blonde  and  tbuUe,  with  a  diadem  of  half 
black,  half  scarlet  roses,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  wave 
of  rich  black  lace. 

To  sum  up  our  general  information  on  this  point :  the 
brims  of  bonnets  are  high,  and  the  trimming  mostly  dis- 
posed on  or  near  the  tup,  but  by  no  means  so  stiflly  as 
ordiuary  taste  would  place  this  daugerous  style  of  orna- 
ment. Black  lace  and  blonde  are  both  used  on  capes, 
which  are  only  moderately  deep  and  slightly  pointed. 
A  half  cap  of  thulle  aud  blonde  comes  in  all  the  best 
French  bonnets,  the  flowers  being  arranged  in  a  diadem, 
set  in  lightly,  aud  without  firmal  stifl'ness  as  to  the 
largest  being  exactly  in  the  middle.  They  are  usually 
softened  by  waves  of  blonde  or  black  lace.  Strings  from 
five  to  six  inches  wide,  aud  a  full  yard  long,  tied  under 
the  chin. 

To  go  on  with  walking-dress,  we  may  notice  the  vain 
attempts  of  Brodie  to  induce  our  ladies  to  wear  their 
cloaks  of  the  length  now  really  the  style.  He  has  short- 
ened them  all  that  the  popular  taste  will  allow,  and  has 
succeeded  in  showiug  oue-half  at  least  of  the  lower 
trimming  of  the  dress  skirt.  Dull  as  the  season  has 
been,  his  rooms  are  always  well  filled,  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  displays  more  of  bis  styles  than  ever  before,  as 
well  as  Broadway  and  Chestnut  Street. 

We  note  among  the  favorite  cloaks  a  large  loose  sacque, 
much  like  the  old  Kaglan  pattern  so  universally  popu- 
lar, except  that  the  sleeves  are  the  Mousquetaire  instead 
of  the  full  Orieutal,  and  not  carried  up  to  the  neck,  but 
set  in  to  the  sleeve.  This  may  be  called  the  most  popu- 
lar cloak  of  the  season,  being  made  in  all  materials, 
from  plush  to  velvet.  To  describe  one  of  thera,  in  an 
entirely  new  material,  a  kind  of  Astrachan  cloth,  of  a 
peculiarly  soft  tint,  formed  by  diamond-shaped  tufts,  of 
pale  brown  and  white,  on  a  mode  cloth  ground.  The 
eacque  has  no  soma  behind,  quite  loose  from  the  figure, 
the  front  breadths  have  a  binding  stitched  on,  and  lap 
over  the  back  of  the  sacque  slightly,  being  fastened  by  a 
new  style  of  buttons  about  the  size  of  an  eagle  ;  they  are 
a  silvery  steel  in  effect,  and  are  called  TadaUique.  The 
same  buttons  run  along  the  Mousquetaire  cuff  and  fasten 
the  f  ont  tn  the  waist.  Collar  small  and  neat  in  shape, 
wUh  only  a  stitched  binding. 


Sacque  of  chinchilla  cloth  ;  a  thick  woollen  velvet,  soft 
gray  and  black,  as  its  name  denotes.  It  is  trimmed  with 
small  poteen  of  crochet  and  jet  in  place  of  buttons. 
Pointed  pockets  in  front. 

Sacque  of  cluth,  the  side  seams  running  hack,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  flat  plait  (an  inch  wide)  corded  on 
each  side,  and  trimmed,  as  are  the  sleeves,  with  pnWes 
of  crochet,  in  the  shape  of  linked  rings,  of  flat  silk,  sur- 
rounded by  lace  or  crochet. 

Even  in  the  richer  materials — velvet,  %nqut,  or  silk 
Marseilles — this  inevitable  shape  meets  us,  though  we 
note  a  very  elegant  pardessus  of  Marseilles  (a  thick  silk 
fabric,  with  a  lozenge  figure,  woven  like  Marseilles 
vestings,  the  outside  black,  the  lining  violet),  made  to 
fit  the  figure,  with  a  round  cape  coming  uearly  to  the 
waist. 

The  best  and  newest  cloak  exhibited  by  Brodie  is  quite 
plain  on  the  shoulders,  fitting  closely.  The  fulness  of 
the  cloak  is  set  in  at  about  the  depth  of  a  yoke,  in  three 
plaits,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  these  points  edged  by 
trimming,  a  handsome  crochet  ornament  on  the  centre 
one;  the  plaits  are  confiued  by  a  loop  of  braid  at  the 
waist.  The  sleeves  are  flowing,  an  excellent  shape,  and 
set  Into  the  shoulder  in  three  plaits  to  correspond  with 
the  back. 

One  more,  and  we  are  done.  A  cloak  with  a  real  yoke, 
the  fulness  set  in  in  plaits.  The  yoke  is  covered  by  a 
gored  cape,  scalloped  on  the  edges  ;  a  bouquet  of  passe- 
menterie is  the  centre  ornament,  aud^«(c>fi  are  added  in 
the  scollops.  The  cape  is  tippet-shaped  in  front,  termi- 
nating in  pointed,  and  forming  fanciful  pockets. 

We  regret  being  compelled  to  defer  completing  our 
street  dress  by  a  notice  of  Genin's  furs  until  our  next. 

"Worsted  armor,"  as  Dickens  calls  all  fanciful  knitting 
for  children,  was  never  more  popular  than  now.  At 
Reynold's,  Canal  Street,  we  were  shown  an  entirely  new 
style  of  knit  tippet,  in  the  shape  of  the  fur  collars  so 
much  worn,  and  an  excellent  imitation.  The  collar  is 
knit  of  a  ribbed  stitch,  pointed  and  edged  with  a  soft 
ruche  of  worsted  in  colors.  Their  knit  and  woven  hoods 
for  children  are  in  the  roost  brilliant  shades,  black  and 
Magenta,  black  and  blue,  etc.,  for  older  children,  aud 
have  most  comfoitable  capes.  For  very  little  ones, 
white  and  pale  blue,  white  and  pink,  etc.  etc. 

For  school-boys  this  establishment  makes  great  use  of 
a  deep  gray  shade  for  turban-shaped  felt  hats,  soft  and 
warm  for  the  season  ;  seasoned  square  hats,  with  round 
brims,  and  flat  cloth  cap.s,  half  military. 

At  Taylor's  new  establishment,  Broadway,  we  find 
the  Godenski  caps  for  boys,  the  most  stylish  of  all  the 
worsted  caps  of  the  season.  It  has  a  flat  round  crown  in 
*'  orange-peel"  figure  on  a  plain  ground,  a  ruche  and  ear- 
lappets  of  two  colors,  and  a  handsome  cord  and  tassel 
falling  low  to  the  shoulder.  For  instance,  a  white  cap 
for  a  baby  boy,  lined  with  white  silk,  the  figures  rosettes 
in  the  ruche  and  lappets  of  pale  blue.  Chinchilla 
ground,  gray  aud  white  for  a  boy  of  three,  dark  maroon, 
black,  or  green  figures,  etc.  The  lappets  are  united 
under  the  chin  by  an  elastic  band.  "The  Godenski" 
is  also  the  hat  adopted  for  ladies'  skating  costume,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  Balmoral  hose,  also  intended  for  this 
sport.  They  are  to  be  had  at  the  same  place,  and  are  in 
rounds  of  half  an  inch  or  so,  of  black  and  Magenta,  black 
and  blue,  etc.  etc.  Imagine  the  distinguished  appear- 
ance of  a  young  lady  with  Balmoral  boots,  bright  Bal- 
moral petticoats,  and  still  brighter  Balmoral  hose,  on  a 
rainy  day,  in  Broadway  or  Chestnut  Street! 
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LA    MAHauISE. 


A  Morning  Robe,  made  of  striped  llaunel,  and  trimmed  with  quilted  ribbon. 
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MORNING   ROBE. 


Gored  Morning  Robe,  made  of  dark  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  silk.     The  body  is  cut  sur 
plice.     Liuen  collar  and  cherry  silk  neck-tie.     Coat  sleeve,  with  gauntlet  cuff. 
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TEE  ALPUXERRIAN. 

[From  the  establishmoDt  of  C.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  Xew  York.     Dra,wu  by  L.  T  Voiot,  from  actmil 

articles  of  costume] 


Th-p  ctyle  i«  m  de'm  any  desired  color  of  cloth,  and  is  trimmed  with  galloons.     Tpon  the  back  they  are  Uid  flat 
OD  tlie  collar   to  afford  support  to  the  body  of  the  garment 
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GENTLEMAN'S  PTJKSE,  IN  CROCHET. 

(6'ee  description,    Work  Department.) 


KNIT  KNEE  WARMER. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FEBRUARY    1862. 


GENEALOGY   OF  JEWELS. 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Ima- 
gine not,  tlierefore,  dear  ladies,  that  yonr  most 
cherislied  ornaments  have  the  least  novelty 
about  thera — even  if  you  can  produce  tlie  new- 
est fashioned  necklace,  bracelet,  clasp,  chain, 
or  locket.  From  the  beginnin;,'  of  the  world 
women  have  always  fixed  their  affections  on 
these  trifles  :  and  you,  also,  in  valuing  them  so 
highly,  only  follow  the  track  made  by  thou- 
sands of  the  daughters  of  Eve  who  have  gone 
before  you.  For  instance,  in  the  patriarchal 
t'»nt,  gold  and  gems  were  well  known.  Abra- 
ham's servant  presented  Rebecca  with  ear-rings 
and  bracelets  ;  Judith  prepared  for  her  fatal 
visit  to  Holofemes  by  taking  off  her  sackcloth 
and  adorning  herself  with  jewels.  The  pro- 
phet, also,  reproving  the  daughters  of  Isr.iel  with 
their  vanity  and  love  of  finery,  says  :  "  In  that 
day  the  Lord  shall  take  away  the  bravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornaments,  their  networks,  their 
cTescent-shaped  jewels,  their  chains,  theirbrace- 
lets,  their  spangled  ornaments,  and  the  pearls 
that  overhang  their  brows." 

All  the  surrounding  nations  of  Israel  supplied 
the  prophet  Isaiah  with  examples  of  this  pa- 
geantry. The  Egyptian  tombs  disclose  to  light 
jewels  as  remarkable  for  cunning  workmanship 
as  for  intrinsic  v.alue :  the  golden  scarabsei, 
necklaces,  rings,  and  bracelets,  engraved,  chi- 
selled, or  enamelled  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 
Cleopatra's  famous  pearl,  and  its  fate,  are  re- 
membered by  every  one.  Thfe  women  of  Nine- 
veh, Media,  and  Persia,  lavished  gold  and  pearls 
upon  their  garments.  The  Grecian  women, 
according  to  Homer,  were  well  acquainted  with 
our  golden  girdles,  rich  clasps,  crescent-shaped 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets,  adorned  with  precious 
stones.  All  these  figure  in  the  toilet  of  Peue- 
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lope.  Amongst  the  Grecian  jewels  the  ring  of 
Polycrates  is  the  most  celebrated.  Omazis, 
King  of  Egypt,  having  heard  Polycrates  de- 
scribed as  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  sent  him 
this  caution:  "Your  prosperities  fill  me  with 
.il.arm  ;  for  the  jealous  gods  suffer  not  that  any 
mortal  should  enjoy  unchanging  felicity.  En- 
deavor to  bring  upon  yourself  some  loss,  or 
misfortune,  to  counterbalance  the  dangerous 
favors  of  the  gods  !" 

The  tyrant  of  Samos,  struck  by  this  advice, 
threw  into  the  sea  a  ring  on  which  he  set  great 
value.  Some  historians  declare  it  to  have  been 
an  emerald,  adoraed,  by  a  skilful  engraver,  with 
a  lyre  surrounded  with  bees.  Pliny  asserts  that 
it  was  one  entire  sardonyx.  Tlie  ring  in  ques- 
tion, having  been  swallowed  by  a  fish,  mad,e 
its  appearance  three  days  after  on  the  king's 
dinner  table ! 

The  ladies  of  Athens  sometimes  wore  a  golden 
grasshopper  in  their  hair  ;  and  stones,  cun- 
ningly carved,  formed  an  impovt.int  part  of 
their  costume.  They  served  to  clasp  the  tunic 
upon  the  .shoulder,  the  mantle  on  the  bosom, 
to  confine  the  folds  of  the  veil,  and  to  fasten  the 
sandal. 

The  Romans  wore  jewels  even  during  the 
republic.  The  ring  among  them  was  a  sign  of 
nobility.  It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  battle 
of  Cannfe,  three  bushels  were  filled  with  the 
rings  of  the  knights.  As  for  the  Roman  ladies, 
their  love  for  jewels  amounted  to  infatuation. 
The  richesof  the  world,  the  spoils  of  vanquished 
nations,  flowed  through  their  liands  in  every 
variety  of  decoration.  Diamonds  sparkled  in 
their  black  hair  ;  their  robes  were  brilliant  with 
the  starry  gleam  of  jewels  ;  their  pnrple  man- 
tles were  adorned  with  golden  palm-leaves,  and 
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sometimes  also  with  precious  stones :  rings 
glittered  on  tlieir  fingers,  bracelets  of  gold  and 
pearls  encircled  their  arms,  and  they  wore 
chains  and  necklaces  with  pendents.  These 
latter  were  sometimes  formed  of  coins  or  me- 
dallions. 

Lollia  Paulina,  the  reputed  wife  of  Caligula, 
is  said  by  Pliny  to  hare  appeared  at  a  simple 
family  repast,  adorned  with  pearls  and  emeralds 
worth  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  Her  head, 
breast,  arms,  and  fingers  were  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  the  provinces.  Precious  stones  were 
sometimes  chiselled  into  the  form  of  a  cup  and 
used  at  table. 

The  Roman  matrons  borrowed  from  the  women 
of  Gaul  their  blond  tresses  ;  from  the  eastern 
women  their  mitres  of  gold  tissue  and  jewels. 
And  the  men  themselves,  when  the  empire  was 
declining,  gave  themselves  up  to  these  frivoli- 
ties. Heliogabalus  appeared  in  public  with  an 
embroidered  tiara,  and  a  flowing  robe  adorned 
with  jewels.  Incredible  sums  were  given  for 
engraved  stones,  mounted  as  seals  or  rings  ; 
and  the  iron  circlets  of  the  Roman  knights 
were  replaced  l>y  rings  set  with  the  most  costly 
gems.  There  were  rings  for  summer  and  rings 
for  winter.  The  women  had  balls  made  of 
amber  to  rub  between  their  hands,  as  it  was 
imagined  th.at  the  friction  had  an  invigorating 
effect.  A  few  of  the  patrician  families,  remained 
faithful,  nevertheless,  to  the  ancient  customs, 
and  wore  no  other  than  ornaments  of  iron. 

The  barbarians  had  a  strong  appreciation  for 
this  splendor  which  made  such  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  eyes.  The  movable  huts,  and  tents  of 
skins,  belonging  to  the  soldiers  of  Genseric  and 
Attila,  were  filled  with  treasures.  The  Goths  had 
obtained  possession  of  no  less  than  a  hundred 
basins  filled  with  gold,  pearls,  and  diamonds — 
a  plate  of  gold  weighing  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  a  table  formed  of  one  single  emerald,  sur- 
rounded with  three  rows  of  pearls,  and  supported 
by  massive  golden  feet  inlaid  with  jewels. 

Charlemagne  succeeded  in  recovering  some  of 
these  innumerable  treasures  ;  for,  having  van- 
quished the  Saxons  and  Huns,  he  discovered 
the  secret  caves  where  these  grandchildren  of 
the  barbarians  (former  conquerors  of  the  world) 
had  collected  the  spoils  of  their  forefathers. 

Egiuhard  relates  that  the  soldiers  of  Charle- 
magne entered  by  torchlight  into  the  citadel  of 
Panonia,  and  there  found  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver.  Armor  enriched  with  rubies,  sceptres, 
and  ancient  crowns,  the  heritage  of  a  hundred 
nations,  celebrated  in  former  times.  The  chief 
part  of  this  wealth  was  bestowed  upon  the 
churches  and  abbeys  of  France,  since  plundered 


at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  jewels  from 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  the  wealthy  spoils  of  the 
consuls,  passing  through  many  hands,  are  at 
length  melted  and  absorbed  in  commerce. 

Our  Gallic  neighbors  also  adorned  themselves 
with  jewelry.  Necklaces  and  bracelets  were 
worn  by  the  men  :  they  ornamented  tlieir  hel- 
mets with  branches  of  coral.  The  women  fast- 
ened their  hair  with  curiously-fashioned  pins  ; 
and  iu  their  ancient  burying-places  specimens 
of  these  rough  ornaments  were  found.  The 
early  queens  of  Gaul  crowned  their  long  flowing 
hair  with  a  circlet  of  fluted  gold,  or  a  crown 
composed  of  gems  and  pearls.  But  if  the  ma- 
terial of  these  ornaments  was  precious,  the 
workmanship  was  not  only  simple,  but  clumsy 
— as  may  be  proved  by  the  seal  and  the  carved 
bees  found  at  Touruay  in  the  tomb  of  Chil- 
deric. 

In  vain  did  the  kings  enact  sumptuary  laws 
against  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  the  rage  for 
jewels.  Nobleman  and  peasant  alike  vied  in 
transgressing  them.  The  women  wore  golden 
chains,  jewelled  crosses,  rings,  and  purses. 
The  men  adorned  even  their  arms  with  precious 
stones :  they  wore  around  the  neck  heavy  chains 
of  gold,  from  which  sometimes  a  precious  reli- 
quary depended.  The  byzantiue  jewels  were 
much  sought  after,  adorned  with  enamel  and 
frosted  silver,  curiously  engraved. 

The  Crusades  served  to  increase  this  love  of 
finery,  by  disclosing  to  the  Europeans  the  riches 
of  the  Orient.  At  that  time,  as  occasionally  in 
ours,  linen  was  extremely  scarce,  though  jewels 
abounded  ;  and  if  a  grand  lady  adorned  her 
coronet  with  rubies  and  sapphires,  the  peasant's 
wife  also  had  her  oarcanet  of  gold,  her  cross, 
and  amulet.  Louis,  king  and  saint,  presented 
Queen  Margaret  with  a  ring,  bearing  an  en- 
graven cross  surrounded  with  lilies  and  daisies 
(Marguerite),  with  this  inscription  :  "  Hors  cet 
aitnel  pourrions  trouver  amour?" 

The  inventory  of  the  rings  and  jewels  of 
Charles  V.  proves  that  this  king  possessed  forty 
fine  rubies,  nine  sapphires,  twenty  emeralds, 
and  one  turquoise,  all  mounted  in  rings  ;  speci- 
mens of  workmanship  in  amber,  chai>lets  of 
pearls  and  sapphires,  talismans  or  stones  en- 
graved with  Hebrew  characters,  endowed  by 
the  credulity  of  the  age  with  supernatural  vir- 
tues ;  also  twenty  golden  crowns  garnished  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,  ten  caps  of  gold  adorned 
with  pearls  and  the  balass  ruby,  and  fourteen 
girdles  with  jewelled  clasps  belonging  to  the 
queen ;  without  counting  comfit-boxes,  cups, 
and  larger  vessels,  where  jewels  glittered  upon 
I    the  massive  silver  and  gold. 
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Diamoiiils  were  well  known  during  this  age. 
History  relates  of  Peter  the  Cruel  that  he  gave 
all  the  diaiuoucis  he  had  witli  liim  to  the  pilot 
who  conducted  him  to  Tunis,  when  he  was  hard 
pressed  hy  the  troops  of  Henry  of  Transtamare. 
But  at  this  time  uo  extraordinary  value  was  set 
upon  diamonds,  hecause  the  art  of  cutting  them 
was  not  known.  A  young  nohleman  of  Bruges, 
named  Louis  Berghem,  fii-st  remarked  that  two 
diamonds  ruhbed  together  would  polish  each 
other  ;  aud  thus  he  easily  learned  the  art  of 
making  "diamond  cut  diamond."  The  first 
cut  diamond  called  the  "Sancy, "  was  worn  by 
Charles  the  Bold,  who  lost  it  at  the  battle  of 
Nancy.  It  was  found  on  the  field,  and  sold  for 
almost  nothing  to  some  poor  shepherds  ;  then 
to  a  priest  for  three  florins.  It  afterwards  passed 
into  the  family  of  Ilarla^-,  at  Sancy,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  French  crown. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 
that  women  beg.au  to  wear  the  bracelets  formerly 
appropriated  by  the  men.  The  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  were  great  lovers  of  pomp  and 
prodigality,  had  amassed  vast  treasures  of 
jewels  and  golden  vessels.  The  collar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  sparkled  with  gems  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  how  strange  was  the  con- 
trast between  the  magnificence  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  splendor  of  his  raiment,  and  the 
jewels  of  his  ducal  crown,  in  comparison  with 
the  worn  doublet,  and  the  little  images  of  lead, 
sole  jewels  of  Louis  XI. 

The  discovery  of  America  brought  treasures 
into  Europe ;  by  which,  however,  it  has  scarcely 
been  enriched.  In  one  night  a  captain  was 
seen  to  win  and  lose  the  famous  gold  chain 
suspended  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Quito  ; 
and  his  companion  paid  l.OPO  golden  livres  for 
a  cake  of  Indian-wheat.  Ferdinand  Cortez  lost, 
in  a  shipwreck,  on  the  coast  of  Algiers,  five 
emeralds  of  inestimable  value,  cut  by  the  In- 
dians into  the  shapes  of  a  cup,  a  horn,  a  rose, 
a  bell,  and  a  fish.  Perhaps  one  day  they  may 
be  found  beneath  the  sands  of  that  shore  ! 

The  foreign  influx  of  wealth  caused  the  jewel- 
mania  to  increa.se  still  more.  At  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  the  ladies  wore  girdles  of  wrought- 
gold,  and  shoulder-knots  set  with  diamonds. 
Xurabers  of  jewels  were  chiselled  for  them  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini. 

The  queens  of  the  house  of  Valois  are  gene- 
rally represented  as  gleaming  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  Marie  Stuart,  in  her  portraits, 
is  often  .adorned  only  with  the  pearls  of  her 
beloved  Scotland  ;  but  Elizabeth  seems  to  bend 
beneath  the  weight  of  her  jewels  ;  and  even  in 


her  old  age  she  had  a  passion  for  this  kind  of 
decoration. 

Henry  III.  had  a  woman's  admiration  for 
trinkets,  and  wore  necklaces  of  pearls  beneath 
his  open  doublet.  Queen  Anne,  of  Austria, 
added  to  the  treasures  of  the  crown  a  string  of 
splendid  oriental  pearls,  which  her  son,  Louis 
XIV.,  wore  over  his  cuirass  at  great  festivals. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  used  their  jewels  for 
embroidering  their  robes.  The  men  wore  jew- 
elled shoe-buckles  and  g.arters  ;  every  button 
on  their  coat  was  a  precious  stone  ;  and  often 
even  their  hats  were  adorned  with  gems.  Louis 
XIV.  was  paid  to  be  the  most  simply-dressed 
person  at  court,  excepting  at  a  grand  festival 
or  a  marriage  ceremony,  when  he  would  be 
arrayed  in  jewels  worth  nine  millions  of  money. 
At  the  reception  of  the  Persian  ambassador  in 
February,  1715,  this  king  wore  a  coat  of  black 
and  gold,  laden  with  twelve  million  brilliants, 
and  so  heavy  that  he  was  obliged  to  disembar- 
rass himself  of  it  before  dinner.  A  nobleni.an 
of  Geno.a.  having  offered  to  Louis  XIV.  a  pearl 
of  singular  shape,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  bust  of  a  man,  that  king  had  it  set  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  a  Roman  war- 
rior. Apropos  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV..  we 
must  not  forget  the  emerald  ring,  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  on  her  death-bed,  to  Bos- 
suet,  who,  in  his  funeral  oration  dedicated  to 
this  princess,  m.akes  a  delicate  and  touching 
allusion  to  the  gift. 

The  system  of  Law,  which  dispersed  so  many 
fortunes,  gave  fresh  scope  to  luxury.  The 
parvenus  boasted  of  silver  articles  of  furniture, 
and  gems  of  fabulous  value.  St.  Simon — who 
advised  the  Regent  to  obtain  for  the  crown  the 
famous  diamond  bearing  his  name — gives  us 
the  following  description  of  a  pearl  belonging 
to  the  kings  of  Spain,  seen  by  him  during  his 
embassy.  "This  pearl,  called  la  Pe'rfijrine,  is 
of  the  finest  color,  shaped  and  marked  precisely 
like  those  small,  musk-flavored  pears,  called 
'Sept-en-guenle,'  which  arrive  at  maturity  after 
the  strawberry  season.  Their  name  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  smallness  of  their  size  ;  never- 
theless no  hum.an  mouth  could  contain  more 
than  four  at  once.  The  pearl  is  as  large  and 
long  as  the  small  pear  of  this  kind,  and  larger 
by  comparison  than  any  other  pearl.  It  is 
therefore  unique  ;  and  is  indeed  declared  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  identical  p'-arl  ear-ring 
dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  by  Cleopatra 
in  an  extrav.agance  of  folly  and  love." 

Now  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
genealogy  ;  nevertheless,  all  famous  diamonds 
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January,  Garnet, 

February,  Amethyst, 

March,  Bloodstone, 

April,  Sapphire, 

May,  Emerald, 

Juuo,  A^'ate, 

July,  Kuhy, 

Aufj'ust,  Sardonyx, 

September,  Chrysolite, 


have  their  history.  The  "  Sancy"  was  found 
on  a  battle-field  ;  the  "Regent"  belonged  to  the 
Pitt  family  before  it  became  the  most  maguifi- 
cent  jewel  of  France  ;  the  diamond  now  adorn- 
ing the  sceptre  of  the  Czars  was  formerly  the 
single  eye  of  an  Indian  god.  But  the  diamonds 
of  the  fatal  necklace  of  Marie  Antoinette  are  all 
dispersed;  and  Napoleon  I.,  on  his  marriage 
with  Josephine,  could  only  boast  a  diamond 
ring  of  very  ordinary  value. 

In  Germany,  each  precious  stone  is  invested 
with  a  symbolical  meaning  ;  and  every  month 
of  the  year  is  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
one  of  these  stones.  We  furnish  our  curious 
reader  with  a  list : — 

Fidelity  to  promises. 

Control  of  the  passions. 

Courage  and  discretion. 

Repentance,  and  also  Dia- 
mond, Innocence. 

Happiness. 

Long  life  and  health. 

Oblivion  of  grief. 

Conjugal  felicity. 

Preservative  from  Folly. 
October,         Aqua  marine,     Misfortune,  and  also  Opal, 

Hope. 
November,    Topaz,  Friendship. 

December,      Turquoise.  Success. 

Thirty  years  ago,  rings  were  made  with  pre- 
cious stones,  of  which  the  initials  formed  a 
name  or  a  work.  For  example  :  the  name  of 
Sophia  would  be  expressed  by  the  following 
jewels  :  a  Sapphire,  Opal,  Pearl,  Hyacinthus, 
Jasper,  and  an  Amethyst.  This  was  at  once 
an  ornament  and  sourenir;  for  we  all  like  to 
have  something  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
those  we  love. 

The  unhappy  princess  of  Swartzemhurg  wore 
a  necklace  of  medallions,  engraved  with  the 
names  of  her  eight  children  ;  and  when  she  fell 
a  victim  to  her  maternal  love,  this  ornament 
alone  caused  her  remains  to  be  recognized. 

We  will  not  enumerate  the  ornaments  of  our 
own  d.ay.  This  is  a  question  of  fashion  ;  and 
the  fashions  are  subject  to  change,  now,  as  in 
the  oldeo  time. 

Recent  newspapers  have  made  mention  of  a 
ruby  ring,  which  forms  a  microscopic  stereo- 
scope ;  and  in  its  depths  can  be  distinctly  seen 
the  portraits  of  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
princes — a  strange  union  of  modern  discoveries 
with  gems  dating  their  origin  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  !  And  where  are  they,  now,  all 
those  treasures  of  old  ?  the  spoils  of  pagan  tem- 
ples, of  Christian  churches,  of  the  palaces  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  A  part  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  buried  in  earthquakes,  or  overwhelmed 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  the    rest,  perhaps, 


melted  a  hundred  times  in  the  crucible,  pass  at 
last  into  our  hands  under  the  form  of  money, 
plates,  cups,  and  jewels  of  every  description. 

So,  through  manifold  transformation,  the 
hands  that  are  now  become  nameless  dust 
transmit  to  our  keeping  the  gold  and  gems 
with  which  they  were  once  adorned,  when  the 
pulse  of  life  throbbed  in  them  as  now  in  our 
own,  till  we  also — caring  no  longer  for  the 
gleaming  pearl,  the  lustrous  emerald,  or  the 
flashes  of  the  keen-glancing  diamond — shall  in 
our  turn  relax  our  grasp,  and  consign  our  trea- 
sures to  succeeding  generations. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN. 

BY    AVIS    OCFLUS. 

One  of  the  greatest  trials  in  a  mother's  life 
is  to  give  up  her  first-born  to  the  caresses  of 
another  ;  the  parting  with  one  over  whom  she 
has  watched  with  such  anxiety  and  solicitude 
from  the  day  he  first  nestled  in  her  bosom. 
How  that  fond  mother's  heart  swells  with  emo- 
tion as  she  witnesses  her  son,  her  almost  idol 
take  the  vows  that  bind  him  to  another ;  no 
more  her  own,  and  hers  onli/ ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  her  heart  burns  with 
sorrow,  when  she  knows  that  aHo/Ae?-nlust  share 
with  him  his  smiles  and  his  tears  ;  that  another 
must  be  his  confidante  ;  that  (mother  must  take 
the  first  place  in  tliat  heart  where  she,  before, 
reigned  supreme  ? 

We  cannot  blame  her  that  she  weeps  and 
mourns,  and  that  she  has  misgivings  as  to  her 
idol's  future  ;  she  knows  that  there  is  adversity 
as  well  as  prosperity ;  that  her  son  has  taken 
upon  himself  a  great  responsibility ;  yet  she 
tries  hard  to  make  herself  believe  that  all  will 
surely  be  well,  and  smiles  through  her  tears  as 
she  kisses  her  son  and  new-made  daughter. 
Thus  wavers  that  fond,  loving  heart  between 
hope  and  fear  as  to  the  future  hapjiiness  of  her 
first-born,  in  this,  his  most  important  step  in 
life. 

The  congratulations  are  over ;  the  mother, 
as  in  some  strange,  sad  dream,  has  bidden 
them  both — her  darling  and  his  bride — "good- 
by, "  and  the  carriage  containing  them  rattles 
away  to  convey  them  to  the  cars,  in  which  they 
are  to  commence  their  wedding  tour.  A  mo- 
ther's blessing  goes  with  them.  She  returns, 
sorrowful  and  dejected,  to  her  now  de.solate 
home,  where  his  cheery  voice  and  his  elastic 
footstep  will  be  no  longer  heard,  except  when, 
at  long  intervals,  he  visits  his  childhood's  home. 
She  prays  for  their  happiness,  and — these  are 
a  mother's  prayers. 


THE   DOUBLE   TEST. 


A  LOVE  STORY. 


SEBTI*    WILLOW. 


CHAPTER   I. 

TnEex.iggerated  deference  which  once  hedged 
in  from  observation  tlie  true  cliaracter  of  the 
country  schoolmaster  Ivas  long  been  disappear- 
ing, until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  no  special 
trophy,  as  it  once  was,  in  the  helmets  of  pro- 
fessional tyros,  to  have  served  with  ^clat  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  district  schoolhouse.  The 
birch,  and  ferule,  and  the  Medean  laws  hy 
which  the  old-time  pedagogue  was  wont  to  awe 
liis  pupils  to  submission  have  yielded  to  the 
milder  sw.ay  of  learning  and  remonstrance ; 
but  the  mnd  school  is  still  so  modest  in  its 
demands  of  scholarship  th.at  any  youth  of  ordi- 
nary parts  may  reasonably  aspire  to  its  gradu- 
ating Iionors  before  stepping  out  into  those 
broader  fields  of  action  where  vaster  energies 
and  deeper  scientitic  culture  are  essential  to 
success. 

At  such  an  epoch,  therefore,  in  my  own 
experience,  I  found  myself  invested  with  the 
supreme  control  of  a  weather-worn,  dilapidated 
structure  called  a  schoolhouse,  and  situated  iu 
a  lonely  glen  among  those  hills  that  skirt  the 
Moliawk  River  for  the  first  third  of  its  length. 
This  hamlet,  within  whose  precincts  I  aspired 
to  win  the  imperishable  laurels  of  a  benefactor 
to  the  rising  generation,  was  a  second  Sleepy 
Hollow,  iu  its  seclusion  from  the  busy  world 
around  it ;  for  the  swift  currents  of  human 
progress  shot  past  this  isolated  settlement  as 
regardlessly  as  the  central  current  of  a  miglity 
river  sweeps  past  the  little  eddies  near  its  banks. 
If,  liowever,  it  bore  in  this  particular  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  vision-breeding  region 
which  genius  has  immortalized,  the  similarity 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  wide  dis- 
similarity  in  many  other  respects,  for  little, 
indeed,  could  one  discover  in  the  bleak  site  of 
Smalley  at  all  suggestive  of  the  sunny-skied, 
half  fabulous  glen  where  Ichabod  Crane  splin- 
tered his  love-lance  iu  honor  of  Van  Tassel's 
daughter. 

My  rickety,  brown  old  school-house  was 
perched  upon  the  side  of  a  bleak  northward 
hill,  over  which,  in  stormy  days,  the  mountain 
winds  roared  and  moaned  like  hungry  panthers. 
Here  it  was,  then,  that  on  a  windy  morning  in 
October,  18 — ,  I  opened  my  first  country  school. 
I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  emotions 
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with  which  I  surveyed  the  motley  company 
which  thronged  in  at  the  tinkle  of  the  bell. 
The  stolid  countenances  of  some,  the  forbidding 
looks  of  others,  and  the  air  of  apathy  largely 
predominating  in  all,  awakened  at  the  time  no 
very  sanguine  anticip.itions  of  pleasure  in  my 
new  vocation.  I  liave  said  this  was  my  first 
essay  at  teaching,  and,  unskilled  as  I  was  in 
judging  character  from  physiognomy,  I  viewed 
the  moving  panorama  of  faces  before  me  as  one 
might  look  upon  a  caricature.  That  I  was 
unable  then  to  find  much  in  the  faces  of  my 
scholars  calculated  to  interest  me  was  doubtless 
owing  to  my  state  of  mind,  for  in  many  coun- 
tenances where  at  first  I  failed  to  find  a  single 
prepossessing  lineament  a  subsequent  acquaint- 
ance developed  much  of  the  lovable  and  beau- 
tiful. 

In  rural  communities,  however,  sefluded  like 
this  from  the  busy  world  of  trade  and  specula- 
tion, physical  strength  is  not  seldom  ranked 
highest  amongst  a  teacher's  accomplishments. 
Under  such  an  inauspicious  system,  children 
generally  grow  up  indiiferent  to  the  milder  rule 
of  moral  force,  only  reverencing  authority  as 
symbolized  in  the  raw  hide.  Such  I  judged 
truly  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  athletic 
fellows,  who  even  then  stalked  to  their  seats 
with  a  rudeness  of  deportment  foreshadowing 
future  insolence  and  defiance. 

Amongst  the  later  pupils,  as  they  filed  in  to 
occupy  their  respective  places,  I  observed  a  girl 
some  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  glided  past  with 
a  step  as  noiseless  as  a  spirit's,  and,  choosing  a 
place  somewhat  apart  from  her  mates,  turned 
immediately  to  her  books.  Her  short  and  in- 
sufficient dress  exposed  her  naked  ankles  and 
coarsely-shod  feet  to  the  bitter  wind,  while  the 
homely  shawl  and  tattered  hood  which  com- 
pleted her  attire  gave  scarcely  more  protection 
to  her  shivering  frame.  As  she  moved  rapidly 
to  her  seat,  I  marked  a  complacent  sneer  resting 
on  tbefacesofthemore  comfortably  clad  children 
of  wealthy  farmers.  I  had  little  time  to  analyze 
this  demonstrated  feeling,  however,  for  what 
has  taken  some  space  to  relate  was  compre- 
hended by  a  momentary  glance. 

For  several  weeks  the  current  of  events  ran 
quietly  enough,  and  I  was  fast  becoming  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  my  calling.    During 
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this  period,  none  had  elicited  as  frequent  com- 
mendation as  the  poor  girl  I  have  referred  to. 
I  had  learned  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  that 
any  one  could  tell  concerning  her — that  her 
name  was  Maggie  Fulmer,  and  that  she  lived 
as  a  dependent  relative  in  the  family  of  old, 
drunken  Joe  Fulmer,  a  miserable  reprobate  and 
sot,  who  had  outraged  every  sympathetic  at- 
tention which  his  neighbors  had  thought  fit  to 
ofFer  him.  That  Maggie  came  to  school  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  not  needed  at 
home,  and  the  wealthier  people  of  the  district 
were  content  to  pay  as  a  tax  for  the  schooling 
of  an  unfortunate  child  what  they  could  not 
conscientiously  bestow  upon  a  dissolute  guar- 
dian. Dependent  for  her  clothing,  and  almost 
for  her  food,  upon  the  charity  of  others,  she 
still  thirsted  for  that  knowledge  which  scarcely 
possessed  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of  many  whom 
fortune  had  more  bountifully  favored.  Day 
after  day,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  school, 
she  bent  above  her  desk,  in  unremitting  appli- 
cation to  her  studies.  Her  sad  and  painful 
history,  and  the  questionable  treatment  of  her 
mates  would  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  interest  me  deeply  in  lier  welfare  ;  but  there 
was,  withal,  an  unobtrusive,  sad  timidity  con- 
spicuous in  her  manner,  a  grasp  of  intellect 
displayed  even  in  her  simple  studies,  and  a 
strange  unconquerable  reserve  about  the  child, 
that  interested  me  still  more. 

I  was  not  long  iu  reading,  in  the  face  of 
passing  events,  the  probability  that,  like  other 
emperors,  my  reign  was  destined  to  anything 
but  perfect  tranquillity.  With  the  rude  boors 
under  my  control,  unused  as  they  had  been  to 
any  government  save  that  of  force,  grew  up 
occasional  difEculties.  Some  petty  acts  of  heed- 
lessness and  wilful  misdoing  elicited  condign 
reproof.  This  was  at  the  time  respectfully 
received,  but  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself 
the  fact  that  matters  were  growing  visibly 
worse.  I  was  compelled  to  administer  rebukes 
more  frequently,  and  the  graver  nature  of  the 
offences  gave  to  my  remarks  a  corresponding 
earnestness.  I  was,  from  principle,  averse  to 
harsher  measures  than  I  had  yet  made  use  of, 
but  I  could  foresee  no  way  to  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  stringent  argument.  The  trustees  were 
special  in  disavowing  any  interference  for  better 
or  worse  with  my  school  discipline,  and  I  was 
thus  obliged  to  assume  a  responsibility  which 
might  not  only  be  considered  hazardous  as 
involving  the  personal  consequences  of  a  strug- 
gle with  several  athletic  ruffians  none  too  well 
disposed,  but  as  extremely  doubtful  in  its 
reception  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.     Self- 


respect,  however,  at  length  compelled  me  to 
resolve  that,  at  all  hazards,  I  would  meet  the 
culprits  with  an  energy  of  purpose  and  a  se- 
verity of  discipline  which,  if  successful,  might 
eradicate  the  evil  it  was  aimed  at,  and  which, 
at  the  worst,  could  do  no  more  than  defeat 
itself.  I  was  not  long  iu  fixing  upon  the  person 
of  one  Nelson  Eckler,  the  acknowledged  cham- 
pion of  the  school  in  all  athletic  exercises,  as 
he  with  whom  I  must  contest  the  mastery.  He 
had  repeatedly  provoked  reproof  by  conduct 
unworthy  of  his  manhood,  and,  in  the  teeth  of 
repeated  assurances  of  reform,  had  uniformly 
treated  my  suggestions  with  neglect.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  close  of  a  day  which  liad  more 
than  usually  exhausted  my  forbearance,  I  made 
all  necessary  preparations  for  the  impending 
struggle. 

The  following  day  dawned  cold,  and  clear, 
and  sunny,  like  many  a  day  in  tiie  good  old- 
fashioned  winter.  The  forenoon  wore  away 
without  occasion  for  remark.  At  noon  I  left 
the  school-room  for  my  boarding-place,  near  by. 
The  nooning  over,  I  set  out  on  my  return.  As 
I  approached  the  school-house,  I  was  startled  by 
a  mingled  din  that  rose  high  upon  the  ear. 
Distinct  above  the  tumult,  I  could  distinguish 
the  jeering  tones  of  Nelson  Eckler  and  another 
voice  lifted  in  tearful  entreaty  and  reproach, 
which  I  recognized  as  that  of  Maggie  Fulmer. 

"There!''  hooted  the  former;  "that  was 
drunken  old  Joe  Fulmer  to  a  fraction !  See  her 
face  when  she  bawls  !  A  pretty  fuss,  it  strikes 
me,  all  for  a  crust  of  burnt  johunyeake  !" 

This  brutal  taunt  was  greeted  with  a  general 
cheer,  through  which  I  could  distinguish  the 
imploring  voice  of  Maggie. 

"  It  isn't  for  my  dinner  that  I  care,  for  it 's 
no  disgrace  to  be  poor,  if  one  can't  help  it ;  but 
it 's  a  shame  for  a  great  boy  like  you  to  abuse 
a  helpless  girl  because  the  teacher  isn't  here  !" 

"  So  you  think  he  'd  take  your  part,  do  you? 
I  guess  I  'd  like  to  see  him  at  it  I  I  'd  serve 
him  like  that  johnnycake  !" 

I  did  not  wait  for  more,  but  burst  into  the 
room,  where  the  whole  scene  lay  before  me. 
Around  the  stove  were  collected  the  larger 
portion  of  the  school,  clapping  hands  and  hoot- 
ing loud  applauses  for  a  central  group,  which 
instantly  riveted  my  gaze.  Surrounded  by 
three  or  four  young  men,  as  old  and  stalwart  as 
himself,  stood  Nelson  Eckler,  grasping  Maggie 
by  the  arm,  while  he  brandished  aloft  a  basket 
from  which  he  had  east  the  contents — a  little 
corncake—  upon  the  floor,  where  he  stood  grind- 
ing it  under  foot,  to  give  force  to  the  last  words 
I  had  heard  him  utter.     A  repulsive   leer  of 
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defiance  gleamed  xipon  his  features  as  he  glared 
with  a  look  of  hrutal  nialite  u[iou  the  face  of 
Maggie,  that  was  partly  liiilden  by  fingers 
through  which  the  large  tears  trickled  rapidly 
as  rain.  A  glance  sufficed,  and  tlie  tempest  of 
indignation  which  had  riseu  as  I  listened  at 
the  door  burst  forth. 

"Miserable  coward!"  I  hissed,  "your  time 
has  come  at  last !" 

He  had  no  time  to  complete  the  insolent 
sentence  with  which  he  attempted  to  reply, 
for,  reaching  up  above  the  old  map  behind  my 
desk,  I  grasped  a  sturdy  whip,  and  drew  it 
with  the  velocity  of  lightning  full  upon  his  head. 
He  curled  like  abound  beneath  the  blow,  which 
shivered  the  whip  to  atoms,  an(4,  cleaving  the 
thick  fabric  of  his  coat  as  if  it  had  been  paper, 
left  its  scarlet  sign  upon  the  flesh.  Before  he 
coalil  recover,  I  was  upon  him,  and,  beating  up 
the  sinewy  arms  that  sought  to  close  around 
me,  I  fluug  him  violently  upon  the  hard  upright 
facing  of  my  desk.  A  momentary  struggle 
succeeded,  but,  overwhelmed  as  much  by  sur- 
prise as  fear,  the  offender  needed  little  further 
chastisement ;  and  when,  a  minute  afterward, 
I  demanded  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt  before 
the  school,  I  was  promptly  obeyed.  In  the 
remarks  with  which  I  followed  this  example,  I 
defined  explicitly  the  latitude  henceforth  to  be 
allowed  the  scholar,  and  admonished  his  com- 
rades in  delinquency  that  I  should  treat  all 
future  symptoms  of  insubordination  as  unspar- 
ingly as  this.  The  effect  of  these  measures  was 
electric.  Those  who  on  previous  occasions  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  words,  or  li-stened,  at 
best,  with  an  aspect  of  indifference,  now  at- 
tended with  eager  faces,  and  made  an  early 
application  of  my  advice,  highly  satisfactory. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  the  after- 
noon proceeded  to  its  close,  and  school  was  at 
length  dismissed.  One  by  one  the  pupils  took 
their  homeward  way,  until  Maggie  alone  re- 
mained. I  had  completed  some  slight  arrange- 
ments at  my  desk,  and  turneil  to  depart,  when 
I  found  her  standing  by  the  diHir  with  downcast 
eyes  and  a  quivering  but  speechless  lip.  The 
rays  of  the  gay  descending  sun  streamed 
through  the  western  windows  full  upon  her 
expressive  features,  as  I  remarked  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks  and  glistening  in  the 
dusk  fringes  of  her  eyes.  I  knew  this  agita- 
tiou  had  its  origin  in  the  gratitude  of  a  heart 
thankful  for  the  part  which  a  few  hours  previous 
I  had  taken  in  her  defence.  I  comprehended 
how  the  heart  of  the  sensitive  child  was  aching 
to  outpour  its  thanks,  and  how  the  incompetent 
voice  and  the  reluctant  tongue  were  able  only 


to  bo  silent.  Sympathy  with  her  emotion  made 
me  half  fearful  to  trust  my  utterance  ;  but, 
finally  mastering  myself,  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
the  glossy  tresses  of  the  agitated  girl,  and 
said  : — 

"  Maggie,  I  understand  what  you  would  say, 
so  do  not  say  it.  AVhat  I  did  for  you  was 
simply  justice ;  and  if  you  think  I  have  recdered 
you  a  service,  you  can  best  repay  it  by  laboring 
earnestly  to  become  good  and  wise." 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  sobbed,  "every  one  despises 
me,  aiid  I  am  so  unhappy  1" 

The  mournful  sorrow  of  the  child  was  deeply 
touching. 

"You  are  mistaken,  Maggie,"  I  said.  "There 
are  many  who  appreciate  virtue  and  industry 
in  you  as  well  as  others  ;  and  if  you  persevere, 
the  day  may  come  when  all  these  troubles 
will  be  forgotten.  If  you  continue  honest,  and 
faithful  to  yourself,  you  will  become  a  happy 
and  respected  woman.  The  way  is  a  long  and 
hard  one,  Maggie ;  but  who  knows  what  you 
may  accomplish  ?" 

"  And  how  can  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  asked, 
"  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  ?" 

"  Simply,  as  I  told  you,  Maggie,  by  being  as 
you  are  now,  virtuous,  studious,  and  hopeful. 
Poverty  may  be  hard,  but  intelligence  robs  it 
of  half  its  sting.     Come,  let  us  go  home." 

Subsequently  to  this,  day  followed  day  with 
an  unrufSed  regularity  of  discipline,  almost 
instinctive.  Reproof  to  the  larger  pupils  was 
nnueeded,  and  their  example,  tempered  by 
some  salutary  laws,  controlled  the  rest  me- 
chanically. Struck  by  the  novelty  of  perfect 
order,  all  bent  themselves  to  study  with  new 
interest,  and  surpassed  each  week  the  progress 
of  the  week  preceding.  Still,  foremost  of  all 
competitors  for  favor  during  the  entire  win- 
ter, stood  Maggie  Fulmer.  From  the  day  ou 
which  I  had  espoused  her  cause,  although 
reserved  as  ever,  in  compliance  with  my  fidvice, 
she  seemed  determined  to  excel  even  her  own 
past  eflbrts.  Her  nights  were  spent,  or  partly 
spent,  in  application,  and  her  daily  recitations 
exhibited  a  depth  of  thought  and  vigor  of  un- 
derstanding which  astonished  even  me,  and  to 
the  country  bumpkins  who  recited  with  her  she 
seemed  to  border  on  the  supernatural.  Nomi- 
nally classified  with  her  schoolmates,  she  was 
in  reality  passing  far  beyond  them.  Often  were 
my  leisure  moments  employed  in  explaining  to 
her  some  abstruse  problem,  or  in  indicating 
more  clearly  the  outline  of  some  philosophic 
theory  which  her  precocious  intellect  but  dimly, 
yet  sometimes  almost,  comprehended.  Fre- 
quently ou  such  occasions  was  I  startled  at  Ihd 
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range  of  her  reflective  experience,  until  I  could 
not  but  wonder  at  the  brilliancy  of  talents 
which  needed  but  the  hand  of  cultivation  to 
resemble  genius.  From  such  daily  associations 
with  her  I  began  to  derive  a  new,  indefinite 
pleasure  in  remarking  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
tireless  scholar,  which  threw  a  charm  around 
the  dryest  elements  of  science.  Bj  constant 
sympathy  with  the  earnest  rapture  of  the  girl, 
I  grew  into  a  deeper  admiration  of  herself.  By 
degrees  I  forgot,  in  contemplating  her  extraor- 
dinaiy  talents,  her  humble  station,  until  I  felt 
that  she  had  created  for  herself  an  interest  in 
my  heart  that  could  never  be  destroyed.  And 
so  she  grew,  by  delicate  degrees,  through  pity, 
interest,  and  admiration,  up  into  the  higher 
regions  of  respect  and  love. 

Thus  sped  the  term.  My  patrons,  pleased  at 
the  beneficial  change  in  school,  extended  my 
probation  two  months  beyond  the  usual  time  ; 
but  the  hours  of  that  period  ran  goldenly  away 
into  oblivion  until  at  last  it  came — the  day 
which  was  to  close  my  term — and  within  a 
short  time  after  wliich  I  was  to  take  my  place 
in  a  law  office  in  a  distant  city.  The  May, 
beautiful  May,  had  long  been  in,  and  the  breath 
of  her  greening  meadows  and  adolescent  blos- 
soms melted  in  at  tlie  open  windows  where  I 
was  holding  my  last  day's  school  session.  But, 
not  to  linger,  I  had  given  the  last  encourage- 
ment which  I  was  ever  to  offer  in  that  humble 
room  ;  the  trustees  and  patrons  had  shaken  vay 
hand  in  rude  congratulations  on  my  success  ; 
the  little  ones  had  given  me  the  last  reluctant 
palm,  and  the  larger  ones  had  spoken  the  last 
tearful  "good-by ;"  and  I  sat,  resting  my  fore- 
head in  my  hand,  gazing  vacantly  away  into 
the  supernal  glory  of  the  western  sky,  with  an 
unaccustomed  sadness  on  my  brow  and  a  re- 
gretful melancholy  at  my  heart.  I  was  sad  at 
my  release  from  what  most  would  have  deemed 
an  irksome  task.  Yet  wherefore  ?  Why  should 
I  regret  to  exchange  this  humble  sphere  of 
action  for  one  broader  and  more  promising  ? 
this  tiresome  round  of  petty  duties  for  the  va- 
ried and  exciting  scenes  of  active  life  ?  Why 
should  I  be  reluctant  to  leave  these  barren  hills, 
untenanted  save  by  the  brown  and  antiquated 
dwelling  of  the  husbandman,  for  the  gay  de- 
lights and  fashionable  splendors  of  city  life, 
where  art,  made  prodigal  by  wealth,  adds  to 
the  magnificence  of  taste  the  luxury  of  Oriental 
climes  ?  Here  taste  was  simple,  customs  rude  ; 
whither  I  was  going  eleL'ance  and  fashion 
reigned,  and  beauty  spread  lier  thousand  fasci- 
nations. Tlien  why  was  I  reluctant  ?  Perhaps, 
as  I  inquired,  my  heart  made  answer  to  itself; 


but  its  answer  was  unheeded,  for  a  shadow  fell 
across  my  face  .and  a  cluster  of  fragrant  early 
wild  flowers  dropped  upon  the  desk.  I  glanced 
upward,  and  belield  the  graceful  figure  of  Mag- 
gie Fulmer.  She  was  clad  in  a  far  better  dress 
than  common,  and  the  masses  of  her  magnifi- 
cent hair  fell  round  a  face  flushed  deep  with 
exercise,  and  eyes  that  burned  with  more  than 
their  accustomed  melancholy  splendor.  As  I 
met  their  searching  gaze,  it  was  in  elTect  as  if, 
by  the  sudden  flameof  some  volcano,  I  had  been 
shown  the  chaotic  features  of  the  passion  living 
in  the  caverns  of  my  heart.  That  speechless 
glance  revealed  it  all,  and  I  felt  il  to  be  their 
influence  which  bound  me  so  inseparably  to  the 
scenes  which  I  was  quitting.  Gazing  upon  the 
child-genius  and  emancipated  scholar,  I  half 
persuaded  myself  that  the  preceding  hour  had 
expanded  the  frail  figure  of  the  girl  into  the 
ripe  proportions  of  full  womanhood.  Indeed, 
I  almost  read  in  her  mute  gaze  a  recognition'of 
the  passion  which  consumed  me.  Rising,  I 
took  the  little  hand  of  Maggie,  and  led  her  to 
a  western  window.  Winding  my  arms  about 
lier  slender  figure,  I  said,  in  tones  much  calmer 
than  the  heart  which  prompted  them  : — 

"Maggie,  I  am  no  longer  your  teacher. 
When  that  sun  sets,  I  shall  have  seen  you  for 
the  last  time,  perhaps,  on  earth.  Are  you 
sorry?" 

I  read  my  answer  in  the  tears  that  glistened 
in  tlie  uplifted  eyes. 

"Then,  Maggie,  you  can  understand  why  I 
regret  to  leave  you.  I  am  going  very  far  away  ; 
but  you  will  remember  me,  will  you  n^,  Mag- 
gie, and  write  to  me  that  I  may  know  you  do  ? 
Will  you  do  this,  Maggie  ?" 

How  I  loved  to  dwell  on  the  repetition  of  that 
name,  which  seemed  to  embody  all  things  of 
sound  and  meaning  which  I  loved  !  And  how 
I  longed  for  sometliing  more  than  the  convulsive 
pressure  of  the  hand  which  answered  me  I  A 
desperate  desire  for  an  affectionate  word  pos- 
sessed me  as  I  watched  the  slow-rolling  tears 
that  marked  her  grief. 

"Maggie,"  I  whispered,  "do you  understand 
what  it  is  to  love  ?" 

"I  hardly  know,"  she  said,  mournfully. 
"No  one  cares  for  the  love  of  Maggie,  the 
drunkard's  child!"  The  rolling  tears  were 
swelled  to  torrents  now,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
fearfully  with  convulsive  sobs. 

"You  must  not,  shall  not  cherish  such 
thoughts,"  I  said  ;  "thei'e  are  many  who  would 
prize  your  love,  my  girl.  I,  Maggie,  /  would 
give  worlds  to  know  you  love  me." 

"If  to  think  of  you  always,  and  always  as  a 
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star — i)iire,  liij;li,  ami  far  away — be  love,  I  love 
you  now,''  said  the  strange  being  at  luy  siile. 
"  But  you  are  learneil  and  proud,  and  I  must 
not  bring  you  nearer  in  my  thoughts." 

"And  why  not?"  cried  I,  passionately.  "Oh, 
Maggie  !  dearest  Maggie  !  let  me  come  nearer 
to  your  heart,  until  I  enter  it  forever.  Tell  me 
you  love  me  now  ;  and  some  time,  when  you 
shall  have  outlived  these  girlhood  troubles,  we 
may  realize  this  dteam  together  !" 

"Ah  !"  said  Maggie,  releasing  herself  gently 
from  my  arms,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  unut- 
terable pain,  "I  am  too  young,  too  poor,  too 
wretched  to  love  any  one.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
die  !"  Anil  she  hid  her  face  once  more  in  her 
hands,  and  sobbed  long  and  fearfully. 

"  Kay,  live,  dear  Maggie  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I 
will  come  back  to  you,  darling,  and  if  these 
clouds  have  not  dispersed,  I  will  carry  my 
Maggie  off  to  a  laud  where  it  is  always  sunlight. 
Will  you  not  love  me  ever,  Maggie  ?"  I  asked, 
clasping  her  to  my  heart. 

"  Always  !"  she  sobbed,  "  even  in  my  unwor- 
thiuess,"  she  added,  smiling  through  her  tears. 
"And  I  will  write  until  you  weary  of  my  let- 
ters." 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  stood  alone  at  the 
window,  watching  with  tumultuous  emotions 
the  form  of  Maggie  as  she  wound  along  the 
grassy  highway  in  the  distance.  She  looked 
back  at  intervals  along  the  lonely  road,  as  one 
might  look  back  mournfully  upon  some  reced- 
ing lii>pe  ;  and  when  the  last  Butter  of  her  dress 
had  disappeared,  I  left  that  house  forever. 


CHAPTER    II. 

From  the  closing  events  of  the  preceding 
'Chapter  we  must  stride  forward  twelve  years. 
What  unexpected  ch.mges  these  twelve  years 
had  wrought  in  my  own  fortune  !  Through  all 
the  grades  of  "lawyerdom,"  from  that  of  a 
simple  copyist  of  deeds  up  to  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  a  legal  "  limb,"  in  verity,  with  an 
extensive  practice,  I  had  passed,  and  had  finally 
come  into  the  enjoyment,  whether  merited  or 
not,  of  a  handsome  reputation  as  an  advocate. 
During  the  year  or  two  next  succeeding  the 
season  which  I  spent  in  Smalley,  I  sustained  a 
regular  and  freqnent  correspondence  with  Mag- 
gie. In  all  her  letters  were  to  be  found  occa- 
sional passages  indicating  the  untaught  wealth 
of  a  mind  struggling  to  pour  into  the  moulded 
patterns  of  expression  the  impressive  fancies 
so  peculiarly  its  own  ;  but  Ma'-'gie  generally 
failed  to  communicate  to  the  lifeless  letters  the 


simple  eloquence  which,  when  falling  from  her 
gifted  tongue,  and  receiving  an  added  spell 
from  her  mysterious  beauty,  had  so  often  star- 
tled me  like  an  electric  shock.  Accustomed, 
while  in  her  presence,  to  connect  the  music  of 
lier  words  with  her  striking  personal  exterior, 
I  had  forgotten  until  I  came  to  read  the  irregu- 
lar epistles,  in  which  the  defects  of  her  educa- 
tion were  apparent,  that  she  was,  after  all,  hut 
a  crude  child  of  misfortune,  comparatively — 
nay,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  those  accom- 
plishments which,  if  not  the  origin  of  love,  are 
about  the  only  aliment  on  which  it  can  subsist. 
I  was  not  long  in  concluding  that  my  humble 
wall-flower,  which  had  seemed  so  strangely 
brilliant  from  its  coarse  and  rude  surroundings, 
would,  if  transplanted  to  a  fashionable  parlor, 
appear  a  very  ordinary  blossom,  the  essence  of 
rusticity.  By  degrees  this  impression,  at  first 
admitted  suspiciously  and  with  self-reproach, 
grew  familiar  to  my  mind,  and  I  came  to  con- 
trast our  difl'ereut  positions  and  the  probable 
unlikeness  of  our  tastes  and  habits,  until  I 
tacitly  concluded  that  to  look  upon  Maggie 
Fulnier  in  a  dearer  light  than  as  a  valued  friend 
would  be  rank  injustice  to  us  both.  I  had 
not  outlived  the  memory  of  the  words  I  had 
spoken  when  we  parted,  but  gradually  settled 
into  a  habit  of  thought  that  looked  upon  it  as 
a  boyish  extravagance  which  she  as  well  as  1 
would  eventually  forget.  And  yet,  at  times, 
when  some  vivid  reminiscence  fell  glowing  from 
her  pen,  tliere  would  steal  over  me  a  temporary 
shadow  of  the  same  fever-dream,  always  relaps- 
ing, however,  into  that  common  type  of  thought 
in  which  the  Maggie  of  old  was  a  fabulous 
creature — bright,  but  indistinct ;  and  sweet, 
but  most  unreal.  As  a  friend,  however,  I  could 
not  but  do  her  reverence  ;  the  thought  of  drop- 
ping her  acquaintance  was  never  for  a  moment 
entertained.  The  place  she  occupied  in  my 
esteem,  and  which  in  former  seasons  had  ap- 
peared to  be  tlie  highest  station  there,  seemed 
lower  as  I  grew  in  mental  stature  ;  but  it  was 
still  far  too  elevated  to  be  looked  upon  except 
with  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration.  Thus 
it  came  that  I  still  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  JIaggie,  while  slowly  from  the  ragged 
scrawl  of  the  school-girl  and  the  meagre  lan- 
guage in  which  her  earlier  written  thoughts 
were  clothed,  her  hand  had  gained  a  cunning 
with  the  pen,  and  her  style  had  acquired  a 
chasteness  and  coherency  plainly  an  improve- 
ment on  her  earlier  eflbrts,  when  suddenly  she 
sank  into  impenetrable  silence.  I  had  already 
written  her  several  unanswered  letters,  and 
many  weeks  had  passed  away  before  I  learned. 
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ia  answer  to  some  inquiries  which  I  had  insti- 
tuted in  her  neiglihorhood,  that,  in  company 
with  her  family,  she  had  removed  no  one 
knew  wliither.  All  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
new  location  of  my  girlish  favorite  were  fruit- 
less. For  several  months  this  circumstance 
occasioned  me  considerable  inquietude,  and 
formed  a  subject  of  constant  speculation;  but 
new  opening  prospects  drew  my  thoughts  aside, 
until,  finally,  the  matter  ceased  to  be  a  daily 
topic  of  thought.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  I 
reverted,  speculatively,  to  the  antiquated  thea- 
tre on  which  so  brief  and  sweet  a  drama  of 
boyish  life  had  been  enacted  ;  but  manhood's 
stirring  incentives  urged  me  onward,  forward 
into  a  partial  forgetfuluess  of  every  dream  save 
that  ambition  weaves.  Wealth,  distinction  lay 
before  me,  and  I  entered,  with  a  natural  zest, 
these  new,  exciting  fields  of  action. 

In  these  pursuits  ten  years  went  by,  and  found 

me,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  a  citizen  of  R , 

with  a  comfortable  fortune  and  a  constantly 
enlarging  professional  practice.  Millions  are 
bom  and  die  to  whom  the  higher  paths  of  social 
progress  are  sealed  forever ;  but  for  me  they 
had  no  barrier ;  and  yet,  though  for  years  I 
had  mingled  in  circles  where  every  feminine 
accomplishment  and  artifice  combine  to  render 
female  beauty  irresistible,  I  had  as  yet  escaped 
heartwhole.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  Maggie 
Fulmer  was  not  least  among  the  safeguards 
which  exempted  me  from  after  passions,  for  it 
is  certain  tluit  there  arose  at  times  from  the 
unsounded  gulfs  of  memory,  where  the  beloved 
are  burled,  a  wizard  countenance,  whose  unique 
and  supernal  beauty  resembled  the  beauty  of 
a  spectre,  and  before  whose  lofty  charms  all 
common  fairness  seemed  but  imperfection,  for 
it  burned  with  the  sublime  reflection  of  a  gifted 
soul.  However  tins  may  be,  I  had  never, 
thus  far,  gazed  on  loveliness  which  could  com- 
pare with  the  capricious  shadow  that  visited 
my  dreams. 

But  to  return.  Assiduous  confinement  to 
business  was  fast  exhausting  me,  and  it  was 
with  an  eager  feeling  of  relief  that  I  accepted'a 
professional  call  promising  to  detain  me  several 

weeks  in  the  comparatively  nrral  city  of  B . 

Perhaps  no  summer  songster  ever  turned  from 
the  far  southland  at  the  call  of  spring,  to  revisit 
its  familiar  groves  and  cleave  again  with  willing 
wing  its  native  atmosphere,  more  exultantly 
than  did  I  speed  rapidly  away  from  the  bustle 
of  the  town,  and  approach  the  haven  of  respite. 
No  feeling  is  so  inspiring  after  protracted  bond- 
age as  the  sense  of  personal  freedom ;  and 
when  I  trod  the  pavements  of  B it  was  for 


the  time  with  a  supreme  indifference  to  all 
time,  past  and  future,  and  a  complete  absorp- 
tion in  the  present.  Society,  in  this  retired 
town,  possessed  a  genial  freshness  unknown  to 

the  conventional  ciowds  of  fashionable  R , 

and  I  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  every 
scheme  which  could  promise  enjoj-ment.  In 
rambles  and  excursions  amongst  its  surround- 
ing forests,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  in  cordial! 
intercourse  with  its  hospitable  people,  the  brief  ■ 
season  allotted  to  these  unalloyed  enjoyments 
melted  insensibly  away,  until  the  necessity  for 
my  return  to  business  stared  me  in  the  face, 
and  revealed  the  unconscious  zeal  which  I  had 
thrown  into  my  recreations.  Not  least  among 
the  many  ties  formed,  even  in  so  brief  a  period, 
was  that  of  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  women  1  had  ever  met.  lu 
the  social  world  of  B mingled  many  beau- 
tiful and  queenly  creatures,  but  among  them 
there  was  one  whose  loveliness  outshone  all 
others  ;  and  yet  the  spell  surrounding  Mary 
Seymour  was  not  simply  referable  to  mere 
personal  beauty.  True,  a  world  of  symmetr™ 
dwelt  in  the  tall  and  stately  figure,  the  contour' 
of  the  intellectual  features,  and  a  world  of 
sensuous  beauty  in  the  lustrous  hair,  and  in 
the  sweet  expression  of  a  mouth  as  daintily  and 
delicately  chiselled  as  a  rainbow  ;  but  it  was  a 
something  not  wholly  tangible,  that  dwelt  in 
the  unfathomable,  soundless  eyes,  and  swal- 
lowed up  all  considerations  of  mere  outward 
beauty.  Accustomed  as  I  had  been  long  to 
estimate  the  attractions  of  women  with  the 
cool  analysis  of  a  critic,  I  at  first  met  Miss 
Seymour  with  the  indifference  with  which,  in 
my  opinion,  all  feminine  charms  were  most 
safely  treated.  This  opinion,  however,  was, 
within  a  little  time,  materially  revised.  I  found 
her  diffeiing  widely  in  all  the  cardinal  points 
of  character  fi-om  any  woman  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  neither  the  rumor  of  her  princely  wealth, 
the  vision  of  her  wonderful  perfection,  nor  tha 
magic  of  her  countless  accomplishments  that 
set  at  fault  my  preconceived  conclusions ;  it 
was  something  higher,  more  spiritual  than 
those,  which  exercised  at  once  an  attracting 
and  repelling  influence  upon  all  who  entered 
the  enchanted  circle  of  her  presence.  Dazzled 
by  the  blaze  of  attractions  that  I  could  not 
analyze,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  yielded  passively 
to  the  current  of  admiration  by  which  the 
proud,  the  humble,  and  the  gifted  were  swayed 
alike.  Nor  did  this  sentiment  remain  the  same; 
the  processes  by  which  its  shallowness  verged 
nearer  to  the  soundless  depths  of  love,  though 
imperceptible,  were  so  rapiil  that  I  had  scarcely 
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markeil  the  oxisteuce  of  any  feeling  deeper  than 
adiuiratiun  before  I  awoke  to  a  consuiousness 
that  Mary  Seymour  had  become  Ihu  arbitress 
of  my  destiny.  On  wliat  a  passion  so  absorb- 
ing had  been  nourislied  it  was  difficult  to  specify 
— nay,  a  casual  observer  would  have  denied 
anij  ground  for  hope.  But  at  times,  when  I 
approached  her,  my  infatuated  heart  would 
fancy  that  it  read  beneatli  the  assumed  careless- 
ness of  her  demeanor  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  Even 
of  this  I  could  not  feel  .issured ;  and  so,  in- 
volved in  perplexing  extremes  of  hope  and 
doubt,  1  lingered  on  until  the  period  positively 
fixed  for  my  departure  w.is  but  a  day  in  ad- 
vance. Existence  had  become  to  me  a  problem, 
and  upon  the  positive  or  negative  solution  of 
these  passing  hours  its  whole  result  depended. 

In  the  jostling,  brilliant  crowd  which  tluat 
evening  assembled  in  the  parlors  of  a  wealthy 

citizen  of  B I  sought  an   isolated  station 

from  whence  I  could  gaze  with  undisturbed 
delight  upon  the  face  of  Mary  Seymour.  As  I 
wandered  for  this  purpose  to  and  fro,  I  aimed 
instinctively  to  shun  the  object  of  my  passion. 
She  was  there,  radiant  as  ever ;  and  as  I  gazed 
upon  her  eyes,  which  now  Hashed  in  the  capri- 
cious light  of  humor,  and  then  lost  their  bril- 
liance iu  a  shade  of  utter  ui^ht,  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  the  umpire  of  my  happiness, 
whether  merciful  or  not,  could  never  be  other 
than  an  angel  from  lieavcn. 

I  have  said  th.at  I  aimed  to  shun  Miss  Sey- 
mour, as  if  there  were  in  her  presence  a  terrible 
fascination  which  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid.  In 
despite  of  this,  long  before  the  close  of  that 
portentous  night,  I  found  myself  beside  her, 
listening  as  ever  to  the  sparkling  or  haughty 
utterances  of  her  lips.  Once  within  the  sphere 
of  her  attractions,  I  sank  at  once  into  a  creature 
of  the  wind,  swayed  by  her  slightest  whim, 
and  listening  or  replying  to  her  glittering  sar- 
casms or  glowing  periods,  with  a  mind  mean- 
while stumbling  in  a  maze  of  irresolution. 
Shonld  I  pin  my  eternal  peace  upon  the  cast  of 
a  die,  and  learn  iu  one  momentous  instant  my 
whole  after  fate  ?  Were  it  not  better  to  prefer 
an  uncertainty,  which  at  least  jiermitted  hope, 
to  a  decree  which  might  forbid  all  but  despair? 
My  soul  experienced  a  kind  of  agonizing  plea- 
sure in  thus  leaning  over  the  precipice  of  doubt, 
Seeking  to  fathom  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
gulf  beneath  it.  Then  a  reaction  of  this  ex- 
treme agony  suggested — "  Your  life  at  best  is 
misery  ;  can  it  be  worse  ?  And  should  your 
hopes  be  realized,  what  a  heaven  would  earth 
become  !  Coward  !  who  dare  not  stake  a  pain 
against  a  paradise  I "    I  grew  brave;  I  resolved; 


with  the  formation  of  my  resolution  a  better 
mood  came  over  me.  I  could  gaze  once  more 
upon  the  regal  beauty  by  my  side  with  a  !^oul 
all  alive  to  the  excjuisitu  pleasure  of  the  sight. 
At  length  she  said  : — 

"Are  you  not  weary,  Mr.  Fairfield,  of  this 
glitter,  which  so  many  worship  as  if  all  the 
jewels  here  were  genuine,  and  all  the  rhetoric 
sincere  ?     The  open  air  is  better." 

She  took  my  arm,  and  we  passed  into  the 
gardens.  The  glittering  moon  was  high  in  he.v 
veu,  chasing  a  host  of  stars  across  the  skies; 
the  air  was  balmy  as  a  tropic  breeze,  and  the 
soft  murmur  of  neighboring  waters  stole  through 
the  grounds  like  a  whisjier  of  invisible  lips. 
Numbers  of  the  guests  were,  like  ourselves, 
enjoying  a  promenade  through  the  spacious 
grounds,  which  stretched  from  the  rear  of  the 
mansion,  in  a  tasteful  grove,  down  to  the  river 
bank,  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
my  friend's  estate.  For  some  time  we  strolled 
vacantly  along  the  wimling  paths,  eng.iged  iu 
varying  conversation,  and  often  passing,  in  our 
irregular  wanderings,  others  who,  like  ourselves, 
preferred  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  world  about 
us  to  the  artificial  splendor  of  the  parlor. 

"And  so  you  expect  a  quick  release  from 
these  scenes  of  display,"  said  Miss  Seymour, 
in  answer  to  myself.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you 
regret  to  exchange  this  life  of  questionable 
enjoyment  forapath  of  undoubted  usefulness  ?" 

"Nature  has  fitted  me  to  enjoy  the  social 
circle  as  well  as  most  men,"  I  leplied  ;  "and 
yet  I  am  not  Hindoo  enough  to  worship  ph-asure 
as  a  deity." 

"  From  our  brief  acquaintance,  I  should  have 
marked  Mr.  Fairfield  as  one  of  her  most  de- 
voted worshippers,"  she  said,  "for  few  attend 
her  courts  as  steadily  or  devotitly." 

"Nay,  Miss  Seymour,"!  remonstrated,  "do 
not  judge  me  prematurely.  I  am  perhaps  less 
fascinated  by  the  mere  life  I  have  been  leading 
than  by  some  of  those  who  lend  the  sanction 
of  wealth  and  cultivation  to  its  senseless  cere- 
monies. Surely,  one  as  vulnerable  to  social 
arts  as  I  am  may  consistently  yield  to  spells 
that  have  been  countenanced  by  one  as  gifted 
and  accomplished  as  yourself." 

I  thought  I  could  detect  a  scornful  smile  upon 
her  lip  as  she  replied:  "The  drunkard  hiis  his 
Lethean  cup,  the  brute  his  hour  of  repose,  and 
these  seasons  of  excitement  answer  to  the  same 
demand  for  rest." 

"A  specious  theory,"  I  rejoined,  "but  one 
tli.at  cannot  be  sustained.  This  endless  round 
of  chatter  and  parade  excites  to-day  only  to 
forsake  to-morrow." 
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"You  speak  confidently  ;  and  yet  few  suffer 
themselves  to  doubt  tlie  power  of  trifles  even 
like  tliese  to  soothe  unpleasant  thoughts.  Per- 
haps my  own  discrepancy  of  theory  and  practice 
may  originate  in  a  desire  to  fully  satisfy  myself 
whether  these  fleeting  follies  have  really  any 
potency  for  'minds  diseased.'  " 

"Let  me  hope  that  Miss  Seymour  cannot 
have  encountered  anything  so  fearful  as  to  drive 
her  to  the  waters  of  oblivion  at  the  expense  of 
reason.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  how  such 
a  necessity  could  come  xipon  one  so  undeserving 
it,"  I  said,  with  a  profound  failure  in  my  at- 
tempt at  gallantry. 

"  My  liypothesis  did  not  convey  a  right  to 
speculate  on  what  I  have  endured,"  she  added, 
coldly.  ' '  I  am  not  one,  however,  whose  path 
has  been  so  thoruless  as  to  give  me  no  sympa- 
thy with  sorrow,  nor  one  so  nearly  an  angel  as 
to  he  free  from  error.  You  have  gallantry 
enough,  I  suspect,  to  believe  that  what  may  not 
be  readily  explained  may  yet  involve  no  guilt, 
for  suffering  is  not  limited  to  any  corner  of  the 
globe." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  dearest  Miss  Seymour," 
I  said,  "to  revive  the  secret  griefs  which  have 
afflicted  one  so  perfect.  Let  me  prove  to  you 
t!ie  depth  of  my  esteem  by  avowing  here  the 
love  which  you  must  have  recognized.  Though 
I  cannot  claim  the  favor  which  long  acquaint- 
ance merits,  the  briefest  passions  are  not  always 
the  least  worthy.  I  know  my  presumption  in 
aspiring  to  worth  so  priceless  ;  but  if  you  knew 
how  the  thought  of  a  future  without  you  shakes 
me  with  dread,  how  the  days  would  be  sunless 
and  the  nights  wretched  with  despair,  you 
would  look  kindly  on  me.  Oh,  tell  me  that  I 
may  hope,  and  I  shall  be  blest  forever  !" 

As  I  bent  above  the  averted  head,  and  clasped 
the  yielding  figure  to  my  heart,  the  weight  of 
uncertainty  lifted  from  above  me,  and  my  soul 
looked  into  heaven.  Suddenly  she  rose  from 
ray  embrace,  and  with  her  eyes  flashing  through 
tears  exclaimed  : — ■ 

"Henry  Fairfield,  you  speak  of  time  as 
lightly  as  a  boy  !  And  are  you  indeed  one  of 
that  herd  who  think  a  week's  devotion  wins  a 
woman's  heart  ?  I  had  thought  you  higher, 
nobler  than  they.  But  learn  from  me  that  if 
so  brief  a  space  of  flattery  wins  some  who  wear 
a  woman's  form,  it  can  never  secure  a  true 
woman's  love." 

"You  judge  me  harshly,"  I  cried.  "You 
do  not  know  me  if  you  think  my  love,  though 
born  in  an  hour,  can  die  as  soon.  Name  but 
the  ijroof,  if  proof  you  desire,  and  I  swear  it 
shall  be  given." 


"I  will  ask  but  a  Utth  thing,  Henry  Fair- 
field," she  said,  wildly,  "  a  t'ery  little  thing  to 
one  who  truly  loves.  Let  us  separate  now, 
never  more  to  meet  until  I  call  you  to  me. 
Ask  me  not  when  it  will  be  ;  it  may  be  months, 
nay,  years  ;  but  it  will  come  as  surely  as  that 
moon  shall  wax  and  wane  forever." 

"And  will  naught  else  suffice  ?"  1  asked. 
"  Nothing  but  an  age  of  separation  for  months, 
years,  perchance  forever  ?  Oh,  picture  to  your- 
self a  dying  heart,  that  withers  with  the  very 
dream  it  cherishes ;  picture  a  life  on  which 
love's  sun  has  set  forever.  Biil  me  perform  all 
possibilities,  but  do  not  doom  me  to  an  infinite 
despair." 

"No,"  she  said;  "though  it  scatters  my 
heart's  best  hopes  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
I  cannot  yield  the  trial.  Obey,  and  you  go 
forth  fenced  in  from  harm  by  the  strong  love  of 
a  woman  whose  first  true  heart  is  yours  ;  re- 
fuse, and  this  side  of  the  grave  there  shall  be 
for  either  of  us  no  dawn  of  hope." 

I  shuddered  to  look  ujion  her  radiant  figure, 
as,  with  head  thrown  back,  a  countenance  as 
pale  as  marble,  and  ej'es  that  seemed  to  mock 
the  radiance  of  the  skies  on  wliich  they  gazed, 
she  pointed  to  the  zenith.  Instinctively  I  bent 
before  her,  as  a  slave  might  bend  before  his 
patron  saint. 

"  And  must  I  be  thus  banished  ?"  I  moaned. 
"  A  daij  without  thee  seems  an  eternity  ;  how 
can  I  seal  myself  in  darkness,  it  may  be  for- 
ever ?  Oh,  you  are  cold  and  cruel,  and  do  not 
love  me !" 

"Henry  I"  she  said,  passionately,  "you  are 
unjust.  A  love  like  mine  for  you  lives  only  in 
a  woman's  soul,  and  I  will  suffer  no  maiden 
bashfulness  to  blind  you  to  your  utter  selfish- 
ness. Will  ynu  alone  endure  the  agony  ?  You 
speak  as  if  I  doomed  you  to  a  penance  in  which 
I  bear  no  part.  0  God,  that  I  miyht  indeed 
escape  the  bitter  tears  that  will  flow  as  I  recall 
this  hour  !  Selfish  trembler  !  your  pillow  will 
be  roses  compared  with  mine,  whose  hand  thus 
severs  the  chain  that  may  never  again  be  linked. 
But,  Henry" — and  here  her  frenzied  voice  sub- 
sided into  tenderness  and  solemn  sadness — 
"hear  me  swear  that,  should  we  part  to  meet 
no  more  on  earth,  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God,  if  no  other  woman  with  her  woman's  love 
shall  call  thee  hers,  I  will  rise  up  beside  thee, 
and  call  thee  mine  I  But  to-morrow,  Henry, 
to-morrow  decide  ;  until  then  deem  the  love 
confessed  which  must  bear  so  cruel  penance 
afterward.  Let  us  go  in."  And  she  wound 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  leaned  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder. 
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*'  Darling  I  .vlored  !'*  I  murmured,  mad  with 
passion,  "  I  acci-pt  the  trial." 

"No,"  sbe  answered,  **uot  now;  to-morrow 
I  will  listen." 

I  caught  her  to  my  bosom  in  an  agony  of  love, 
desperation,  and  delight,  and  pressed  a  shower 
i>f  kisses  upon  the  smooth  white  forehead,  the 
quivering  lips,  the  tear-wet  eyes;  then,  whis- 
pering in  lier  ear  a  last  good-uight,  rushed 
from  the  garden. 

(Conclasioa  next  mouth.) 


LKIIIT   IN   DARKNESS. 

DT    J.     BRAINERD    HOBOAN. 

OsF,  ove  io  summer,  long  ago, 

There  sat  a  fair  and  youthful  maid, 
With  howed-down  head  and  heart  of  woe, 

Beneath  an  aged  elm-tree's  shade  ; 
The  arrows  of  the  setting  sun 

Had  lodged  amid  her  auhuru  bair, 
While  sunuy  brow  and  cheek  upon 

Did  play  the  ambient  evening  air. 

She  heeded  not  that  zephyrs  mild 

Dauced  o'er  her  face  wit^i  gentle  tread, 
Or  that  bright  sunbeams  sweetly  smiled 

In  golden  radiance  'round  her  head  ; 
The  fragrant  flowers,  that  kissed  her  feet, 

Did  sadly  seem  to  grieve  with  her; 
They  missed  the  pleasant  smites  they  'd  meet 

E'er  from  their  almost  worshipper. 

A  heavy  sorrow,  dark  and  drear. 

Upon  her  heart  that  day  had  come. 
Which  hoi  young  spirit  scarce  could  bear. 

Filling  with  gloom  her  once  bright  home  ; 
For  a  fond  mother's  loving  eyes 

Had  sadly  cloned  in  death's  long  sleep, 
Aud  there  beneath  the  calm  blue  skies 

In  solitude  she  'd  come  to  weep. 

Shronded  in  gloom  her  life  all  seemed 

A  dreary,  dark,  and  lonely  way  ; 
No  golden  sunlight  o'er  her  beamed. 

To  cheer  her  with  its  beauteous  ray  ; 
A  mother's  voice  in  counsels  sage. 

Or  cheering  words,  sheM  no  more  hear, 
Her  weary  sorrows  to  assuage. 

Or  make  the  path  of  duty  clear. 

And  what  though  other  friends  should  come 

Around  her  in  that  trying  hour. 
And  strive  to  cheer  lier  lonely  home 

With  friendship's  true  and  tender  power  ; 
Yet  who  could  hope  e'er  to  efface 

The  sorrow  from  her  heart  so  lone? 
Oh.  who  can  ever  fill  the  place 

Of  a  fond  mother  lost  and  gone? 

But  while  upon  her  heart  there  lay 

Dark  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain. 
So  deep  it  seera'd  that  not  one  ray 

Of  light  could  gild  her  path  again  ; 
A  loving  voice  so  sweet  and  mild, 

In  tender  tones  she  seemed  to  hear. 
As  soft  it  whisper'd  :  *'  Mourning  child. 

Oh  do  not  yield  to  dark  despair! 
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"Be  not  dismayed,  though  Itfo  seems  drear, 

Aud  thy  young  heart  is  (illod  with  woe; 
Confide  in  me,  thy  life  I  "11  cheer. 

The  yawuiug  waves  shall  not  o'orJIow — 
Through  all  the  world  thy  steps  I  'II  guide, 

Thy  friend  and  comforter  will  be. 
And  tliougli  thy  loved  otic  now  has  died, 

Sho  ever  lives  aud  reigns  with  me.'* 

Dark  sorrow's  tide  then  ceased  to  roll. 

Though  tears  still  trembled  in  her  eyes  ; 
A  heavenly  calmness  o'er  her  stole, 

While  sweet  hope  pointed  to  the  skiea ; 
And  though  upon  this  earth  below 

She  misses  oft  a  mother's  love, 
Tet  her  fond  heart  is  cheered  to  know 

She  '11  meet  and  rest  with  her  above. 


LOVE'S   REVENGE. 

BT     KATE    J.     BOYD. 

Talk  as  you  will,  proud  Percy, 

Talk  as  you  will  of  me, 
Pinna  forget,  proud  Percy, 

When  you  otfered  yourself  to  me  ; 
Remember  the  eve  tliat  you  sought  me 

At  the  cottage  by  Ilawthorno  Dell — 
The  note,  denying  your  presence. 

Delivered  by  little  Nell. 

The  fiowers,  the  gifts  yoxi  sent  me, 

You  know  were  nothing  to  me  ; 
And  attentions  equally  tender 

Were  ever  repulsed  by  me  ; 
And  now  a  demon  of  passion, 

A  monster,  selfish  and  mean, 
You  'd  tnrn  a  midnight  assassin, 

And  murder  for  love,  I  ween. 

Beware  how  you  trifle,  proud  Percy, 

With  all  that  a  woman  holds  dear ! 
You  may  rue  the  day  that  you  sought  her, 

And  beg  for  your  life  through  fear. 
TJien  talk  if  you  will,  proud  Percy, 

Yes,  talk  if  you  will  of  me, 
But  dinna  forget,  proud  Percy, 

That  you  offered  yourself  to  me. 


GENTLE  WORDS. 

BY    WILLIE    WARE. 

GE^^TLE  words — gentle  words, 

How  ye  linger  in  the  mind, 
Like  the  songs  of  happy  birds 

Swelling  in  the  summer  wind  ; 
Like  the  peal  nf  merry  bells 

Heard  across  some  sunny  plain. 
O'er  the  brooks,  and  through  the  dells, 

Softly  sweet,  then  loud  again. 
Gentle  words — gentle  words. 

Ye  are  powers  sent  to  bless — 
Richer  gems  than  diadems — 

Treasures  which  we  all  posseas  ; 
Ye  are  tones  from  brighter  spheres, 

Angel  voices  soothing  pain. 
Thrilling  echoes  that  for  years 

la  the  heart  resound  again! 


HOW  FIVE  BACHELOES  KEPT  HOUSE. 


BT    MART  CLABKE. 


It  was  a  warm  evening  in  early  June,  and  in 

tlie  parlor  of  a  pleasant  house  in street, 

in  the  handsome  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  merry 
party  of  young  folks  were  holding  a  warm 
laughing  discussion. 

Susy  Arnold,  the  young  hostess,  who  kept 
house  for  her  two  brothers,  Harry  and  George, 
took  one  side  of  the  question,  while  three  other 
gentlemen,  beside  her  tall  brothers,  opposed 
her.  Charley  Grey,  a  blue-eyed,  curly-headed 
man,  whose  fair  round  face  and  boyish  air 
formed  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  asser- 
tion he  made  of  having  five  years  before  attained 
his  majority  ;  Joe  Morris,  who  from  a  Spanish 
mother  inherited  jetty  hair  and  eyes,  and  a 
pale  complexion,  and  from  his  father  a  tall, 
fine  figure  and  a  frank,  ingenuous  expression  ; 
and  Milton  Dacres,  whose  small  figure  and 
bashful  ways  accounted  fully  for  his  nickname 
Minnie  ;  these  three,  with  the  masters  of  the 
house,  waged  playful  war  upon  the  little  brown- 
eyed  maiden  who  sat  so  demurely  upon  the 
sofa. 

"Say  what  you  please,"  said  Susy,  "you 
will  never  convince  me  of  the  superiority  of 
man  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper." 

"  But  I  maintain,"  cried  Joe,  "that  men  can 
keep  house  without  women,  but  that  women 
cannot  do  so,  unless  we  will  assist  them." 

"For  instance,"  said  Harry,  "when  your 
Biddy  was  sick  last  winter.  Sue,  how  would 
such  a  mite  as  you  are  have  brought  up  coal, 
kept  up  the  furnace  fire,  and  lifted  about  wood 
unless  your  two  brothers  had  gallantly  relieved 
you  of  the  care  ?" 

"Not  to  mention  that  the  furnace  fire  went 
out  three" — 

"A  truce!"  said  George,  laughing.  "That 
was  my  fault ;  but  '  accidents  will  sometimes 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  families,'  as — 
somebody,  name  forgotten,  once  wisely  re- 
marked." 

"I  only  wish  you  could  keep  house;  lor  I 
would  accept  Aunt  Jane's  invitation  to  travel 
with  her  this  summer,  were  it  not  for  leaving 
you." 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  here  cried  Charley  Grey — 

"  an  idea  which,  if  you  will  agree  to  act  upon 

it,  shall  fully  cure  the  women  of  the  insane 

.  notion  of  their  indispeusability — ahem !    that 

word  nearly  choked  me." 
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"The  ungallant  sentence  should  h3,ve  quite 
strangled  you,"  said  Susy. 

"Present  company  always  excepted,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  The  idea !  let 's  have  the  idea  !" 

"Suppose  we  keep  house  here,  while  Miss 
Susy  travels." 

"  Here  !"  cried  Susy,  aghast. 

"Yes,  why  not  ?" 

"  But,"  said  Susy,  "I'm  sure  Jenny  would 
not  stay." 

"  We  don't  want  her;  we  want  no  women." 

Visions  of  muddy  boots  on  her  parlor  sofas, 
cigars  in  the  flower-vases,  pipes  on  the  centre- 
tables,  spittoons  in  the  best  bedroom,  and  fry- 
ing-pans in  the  library,  flitted  through  the 
young  lady's  mind;  but  before  she  could  re- 
monstrate, Harry  said — 

"  So  be  it !  Hurra  for  bachelor's  hall.  Pack 
up  your  trunk,  Susy  !" 

"But  Harry"— 

"  Glorious  !"  cried  Charley,  "  not  a  pettico.it 
within  the  doors  for  a  mouth." 

"  But" — again  said  poor  Susy. 

"  No  fusses  about  tobacco  smoke  in  the  cur- 
tains," chimed  in  George. 

"But,  brother"— 

"  Won't  it  be  gay  ?"  said  Minnie. 

"Gay!"  groaned  the  little  housekeeper. 

"Lay  In  a  supply  of  cigars,  George,"  sug- 
gested Joe.     "When  do  you  go.  Miss  Susy?" 

"Monday  !  Aunt  Jane's  letter  said  Monday !" 
said  Harry. 

"Monday,  then!  We  will  come,  bag  and 
baggage,  on  Monday  morning." 

"On  an  express  stipulation  that  not  a  woman 
performs  a  stroke  of  work  for  us  for  a  month." 

With  many  a  flourish,  amidst  the  gayest 
jests,  George  wrote  out  a  solemn  contract,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  ask  no  service 
of  any  kind  at  woman's  hand  for  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  following  Moiid.ay,  June 
— ,  1860,  and  all  put  their  signatures  to  the 
important  document. 

Susy,  seeing  that  her  brothers  really  were  in 
earnest,  tried  to  think  she  was  glad  to  go,  and 
added  her  laughing  directions  to  the  many 
schemes  proposed.  At  a  later  hour,  the  con- 
clave broke  up,  and  Susy  retired  with  a  head 
full  of  plans,  and  a  heart  full  of  sore  misgivings. 

Monday  morning   rose  fair  and  clear.     Six 
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o'clock  saw  Susy  drive  away  from  the  door  in 
a  carriage,  the  trunk  strapped  hehind,  the 
lady's  pretty  travelling-dress,  and  the  shawl  of 
her  cousin  and  cavalier  all  bespeaking  travel. 
Seven  saw  the  servant  depart,  to  spend  a  month 
with  her  mother  in  the  country. 

Nine  o'clock  witnessed  the  meeting  of  the 
merry  young  bachelors. 

"Now  then,"  said  George,  after  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  "I,  as  the  eldest  host,  will 
take  the  charge  to-day.  As  Susy  says,  '  when 
are  yon  going  down  town  ?'  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  to-day,  so  I  '11  stay  to 
assist  yon,"  said  Minnie. 

"Thank  yon!" 

"What's  for  dinner?"  said  Joe,  trying  to 
look  like  the  head  of  a  respectable  family,  and 
failing  most  deplorably  in  the  attempt. 

"  You  '11  see  at  three  o'clock." 

"Is  that  the  hour?" 

"Yes!" 

"Remember,"  said  George,  "I  wait  for  no 
one.  '  Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  dinner,'  as 
somebody  once  said  before  I  mentioned  the 
fact." 

Having  seen  the  others  off,  George  and  Min- 
nie went  into  the  library  for  a  smoke,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  Herculean  task  before 
them. 

"See,"  said  George,  producing  a  cook-book  ; 
"we  are  safe." 

"Mrs.  Hale!  that 's a  woman!"  cried  Minnie. 

"  Whew  !  never  once  thought  of  that.  We 
will  stick  to  the  contract.  My  dear  madam,  I 
am  sorry  to  appear  rude,  but  I  must  show  you 
back  to  the  book-case." 

"  What 's  for  dinner  ?"  said  Minnie. 

"  Roast  lamb,  potatoes,  green  peas,  aspara- 
gus, and  strawberries." 

"  That  '11  do.  Don't  you  have  to  shell  peas 
or  something  ?" 

"Yes,  that 's  easy  enough." 

"  It 's  awfully  hot, ' '  said  Minnie,  after  a  short 
silence. 

"Horrid!" 

"  Suppose  we  shell  the  peas  up  here.  It  's 
cooler  here  than  in  the  kitchen.  I  suppose 
there  's  a  fire  there  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"  I  '11  go  bring  them  up." 

"  They  're  in  a  basket  on  the  table.  Just 
leave  the  rest  of  the  things  down  there." 

Shelling  peas  was  rapid  work  even  for  nnac- 
cnstomed  fingers,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  taste 
whether  the  thorough  smoking  they  had  from 
two  actively-puffed  cigars  improved  their  flavor. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?"  said 


Minnie.  "There  ain't  many,"  he  added,  as  he 
looked  at  the  little  green  balls  rolling  about  at 
the  bottom  of  the  huge  market  basket,  and 
then  eyed  the  large  pile  of  shells  on  the  floor. 

"Y'ou  boil  them,  of  course,"  was  George's 
answer. 

"Oh!     Suppose  we  go  down." 

"  Well,  come  along,"  said  George,  taking  up 
the  basket. 

The  fire  burned  brightly  ;  Jennie  had  left  all 
in  good  order,  and  the  prospect  was  not  had 
for  the  amateur  cooks. 

"  What  do  you  boil  them  in,  George  ?" 

"Oh,  anything!" 

"  But  where  is  it  ?" 

"  In  some  of  the  closets,  I  guess!" 

Susy  would  certainly  have  fainted  could  she 
have  seen  the  overhauling  of  her  neatly  ar- 
ranged closets  that  followed. 

"This?"  Minnie  dragged  forth  a  pot  large 
enough  to  boil  about  twenty  pounds  of  meat  in. 

"Yes." 

In  they  went,  unwashed. 

"  Hot  water,  or  cold?" 

"Either." 

"All  right:  that's  done." 

"Now  the  asparagus.     How  do  you  fix  it?" 

"I  wonder  if  you  roast  mutton  in  this  tiling?" 
said  George,  holding  up  a  large  pudding-dish. 

"I  guess  so.  Put  it  on  in  the  oven,  don't 
you?" 

"Y-e-e-s."  George  determined  to  find  a 
book  on  cookery,  writteu  by  a  man,  the  very 
nest  day. 

"You  boil  asparagus,  don't  you,  George?" 

"  Yes  ;  here  's  a  tin  thing  that 's  long  and 
shallow  ;  I  guess  that 's  for  sueh  things."  And 
a  dripping-pan  came  forth  from  the  closet. 

The  asparagus  fitted  in  like  a  charm,  as  both 
men  declared,  and  water  was  added  and  all  set 
on  the  range. 

The  mutton  nest  went,  on  the  pudding-dish, 
into  the  oven. 

"Come,  let's  go  upstairs  again;  it's  fear- 
fully hot  here,"  said  George. 

"But  the  dinner?" 

"  Oh,  that 's  got  nothing  to  do  but  cook  till 
three  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  George,  here  's  the  potatoes  !" 

Another  pot  was  produced,  and  the  potatoes, 
with  about  two  gallons  of  water  to  the  half  peck 
of  Murphies,  put  on  the  fire. 

Smoking,  chatting,  reading,  and  a  little  prac- 
tice on  the  violin  filled  up  the  morning,  though 
George  declared  it  was  "horrid  slow,"  and 
Minnie  wondered  what  on  earth  women  did 
with  themselves. 
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Half  past  two  brought  home  three  hungry 
men  to  dinner. 

Leaving  the  cooks  to  "dish  up,"  they  all 
adjourned  to  the  parlor  to  cool  themselves. 
That  it  was  rather  dusty  there  was  not  noticed. 
Jennie  had  made  the  beds  before  she  left,  but 
dusting  the  parlors  was  Susy's  work,  and  her 
early  start  had  prevented  her  from  doing  it. 

"George" — Minnie's  voice  was  rather  doleful. 

"What?" 

"Tlie  fire's  out!" 

"Out!" 

"  I  wonder  if  anything  's  cooked  !" 

"Tlie  asparagus  is  burnt  fast  to  the  pan." 

"  So  is  the  meat !" 

"The  potatoes?" 

"  Broken  all  to  pieces,  and  floating  about  in 
tlie  water." 

"  These  peas  are  all  mushy,  Minnie  !" 

"Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  dinner, "  cried 
.Toe,  from  the  parlor;  "it's  ten  minutes  past 
three." 

"Go  set  the  table,"  growled  George. 

It  was  imiqae  in  its  arrangements,  tliat  table, 
.as  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
meat  figured  on  an  enormous  dish,  with  an 
ocean  of  white  cliina  surrounding  its  shrunken 
Iiroportions.  Tlie  potatoes,  in  little  lumps,  un- 
skinned,  were  piled  in  a  fruit  dish  ;  the  green 
mass  which  Minnie  had  with  infinite  difficulty 
fished  from  the  big  meat  pot,  was  served  on  a 
red  earthen  plate,  and  the  stalks  of  asparagus 
were  in  the  salad-bowl.  The  table-cloth  was 
awry,  and  the  napkins  were  omitted  altogether. 

"  Where  's  the  gravy  ?"  was  Joe's  first  ques- 
tion. 

"There  wasn't  any." 

"  The  meat 's  burned, "  cried  one  voice, 

"It  is  stone  cold,"  said  another. 

"What's  this?"  said  a  third,  digging  into 
the  pile  of  peas. 

"Faugh  !"  followed  a  daring  attempt  to  eat 
some  asparagus. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Joe.  "Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  Give  us  some  bread  and  butter, 
and  pickles,  George." 

"No,  not  pickles,  preserves,"  said  Charley. 

"Susy  locked  both  up,"  cried  Harry,  laugh- 
ing. "She  declared  a  woman  put  them  up,  and 
tliat  if  we  wanted  them  we  must  prepare  them 
for  ourselves." 

Minnie  produced  the  strawberries,  and  some 
sugar,  and  the  gentlemen  declared  they  had 
dined  superbly. 

"You  fellows  clear  away,"  said  Minnie; 
"  we  're  tired." 

"  You  w.a3h  up,  don't  you  ?"  queried  Joe. 


"  Yes." 

"  Wliere  's  the  water  ?" 

"  In  the  hydrant." 

"  What  do  you  wash  'em  in  ?" 

"  Pan,  I  guess." 

Away  went  Joe  ou  a  voyage  of  investigation, 
and  returned  soon  with  a  tin  dish  full  of  cold 
watei'.  The  "leavings,"  as  Harry  termed  the 
remains  of  the  sumptuous  dinner,  were  thrown 
from  the  window  into  Susy's  flower-beds,  and, 
armed  with  a  bar  of  soap  and  a  fine  damask 
table  napkin,  Joe  began  to  "wash  up." 

"  How  the  grease  sticks  !" 

Perspiration  streaming  from  every  pore,  he 
rubbed  manfully  at  the  greasy  plates  and 
dishes,  and  if  the  water  was  cold,  he  certainly 
was  not. 

"  I  've  wet  my  shirt  front !"     Splash  No.  1. 

"  Good  for  white  pants  I"     Splash  No.  2. 

"  That  went  in  my  eyes  ;  somebody  wipe 
them ;  my  hands  are  wet.  Don't  rub  them  out, 
Hal!" 

"Come,  some  of  you,  wipe  up!" 

The  table  was  cleared  at  last.  Five  damp, 
greasy  napkins,  thrown  into  a  corner  of  the 
room,  testified  that  the  dishes  were  washed  and 
wiped.  The  water  followed  the  "leavings," 
and  the  quintet  sat  down  to  "coolofT."  (Do 
cigars  assist  that  operation  ?) 

Spite  of  the  superb  dinner,  five  "inner  men" 
called,  like  Oliver  Twist,  for  more,  at  about 
seven  o'clock. 

"What's  for  tea?"  Somebody  started  the 
question. 

"  What 's  for  tea  ?"    Four  voices  echoed  it. 

"  Let 's  have  coffee  ;  I  can  make  coffee,"  said 
George. 

"  And  a  steak  ;   I  can  cook  it,"  said  Joe. 

"There  's  bread  and  butter,"  said  Harry. 

George  went  for  the  steak  ;  Minnie  under- 
took to  make  the  fire  ;  Harry  cut  the  bread  ; 
Joe  set  the  table  ;  while  Charley  "cleared  the 
kitchen"  by  sweeping  the  pots  and  pans  used 
at  dinner  into  a  closet,  washing  being  omitted 
in  the  operation. 

Minnie,  blowing  and  puffing  making  the  fire, 
was  saluted  with — 

"  How  it  smokes  !" 

"  What  ails  the  fire,  Min  ?" 

Harry  discovered  the  cause,  pulled  out  the 
damper,  and  a  merry  blaze  repaid  him.  Tlie 
cofl'ee  boiled,  the  steak  sputtered  in  tlie  pan, 
and  the  men  panted,  perspired,  whistled,  and 
used  improper  words  over  the  heat. 

It  was  a  good  supper,  and,  piling  up  the 
dishes  which  it  was  "  too  hot  to  wash,"  the  five 
bachelors  returned  to  the  parlor. 


HOW    FIVE    BACHELORS    KEI'T    HOUSE. 
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It  was  involuntary,  but  each  pair  of  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  sent  Susy  was  wont 
to  occapy.  A  little  music,  more  talk,  and  still 
more  smoking  filled  the  time  till  midniglit, 
when  each  one  yawned  himself  off  to  bed. 
Harry,  who  was  always  the  one  to  "lock  up," 
stayed  the  latest.  The  kitchen  looked  dre.iry  ; 
no  fire,  greasy  frying-pan  placed  as  a  lielmet 
over  the  coffee-pot,  hits  of  bread  lying  about 
loose,  dirty  pots  here,  and  dirty  dishes  there. 
The  parlor  was  in  disorder ;  cliairs  stood  in 
forlorn  confusion  ;  smoke  hung  over  all.  The 
dining-room,  with  its  piles  of  dirty  cups,  sau- 
cers, and  plates,  its  unswept  floor,  greasy  nap- 
kins, and  smoky  atmo-iphere,  was  worst  of  all, 
and  Harry  inwardly  admitted  that  "somehow, 
the  house  Jiiln't  look  as  usual." 

There  was  fun  the  next  morning  making  up 
beds.  The  milkman  and  baker  had  vainly 
knocked  for  admittance,  and  fin.ally  "  retired  in 
disgust,"  and  the  bachelors  breakfasted  off  the 
stale  bread  left  from  the  night's  feast,  and  cof- 
fee bhaek  and  sweet. 

"Every  man  clear  up  his  own  room." 

The  order  given,  each  started  to  obey.  Joe 
pulled  off  all  the  clothes  from  his  bed,  and, 
having  laid  the  bolster  and  pillow  on,  proceeded 
to  put  on  first  a  blanket,  next  a  spread,  and 
finally  the  two  sheets,  finishing  off  the  whole 
by  putting  himself  on  top  to  rest  from  his  toils. 
Minnie,  after  pulling  all  the  clothes  off  one  side 
in  trying  to  tuck  them  in  on  the  other,  and 
then  corrediug  the  mistake  by  tucking  them 
in  on  the  other  side  and  pulling  them  off  tbe 
first,  put  his  bolster  on  over  the  pillow,  and 
concluded  it  "would  do."  Charley  merely 
smoothed  liis  down,  sagely  observing  that  if 
he  pulled  the  things  off,  he  never  could  put 
them  on  again.  Harry  and  George,  who  shared 
the  same  room,  having  followed  Cliarley's  plan, 
put  on  an  extra  touch  by  sweeping  their  room, 
and  leaving  the  pile  of  dust  in  the  entry.  "  Ex- 
celsior I" 

Three  days'  experience  convinced  them  that 
bachelors'  cookery  was  slow  starvation.  Steaks 
and  coffee  for  breakfast  were  followed  by  coffee 
and  steaks  for  dinner,  and  both  for  tea.  Char- 
ley suggested  that  they  should  have  their  meals 
sent  from  a  restaurant. 

"  All  men  cooks,  so  we  stick  to  the  contract," 
was  his  final  observation. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  cai-ried  by 
nnanimous  vote. 

By  this  time  every  dish,  plate,  napkin,  pot, 
and  pan  in  the  house  was  dirty,  and,  joyfully 
ooncluduig  that  they  wouldn't  want  them  any 
more,   the   gentlemen   piled   them   up   in   the 
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kitchen  sink,  on  the  floor  and  tables,  and  left 
them. 

"  Harry" — it  was  George's  voige — "I  naven't 
got  a  clean  shirt. " 

"Nor  I." 

"Nor  I." 

"Nor  I." 

"I  've  got  one." 

"  Nor  a  handkerchief,  nor  a  aollar,  nor  a  pair 
of  stockings,  nor — " 

"  Stop  !  Two  weeks  since  Susy  went,  and 
no  washing-day." 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

"  Who  knows  how  to  wash  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  I — I  've  seen  it  done,"  said  one  faint  voice, 
owned  by  Charley.  "  You  soap  the  things  and 
rub  'em  on  a  board." 

"  Can  anybody  iron  ?" 

They  all  thought  they  could  manage  thai  part. 

The  kitchen  was  opened  for  the  first  time  for 
ten  days.  One  cry  burst  from  five  lips.  Tables, 
chairs,  floor,  dresser,  sink,  were  one  mass  of 
roaches,  collected  by  the  piles  of  greasy  dishes. 
They  overran  every  place. 

"  Shut  the  door.  Now  for  it,"  cried  George, 
and  dashed  at  the  invaders.  Bedlam  seemed 
to  have  broken  loose.  In  reaching  after  one 
of  the  "critters,"  Charley  upset  the  table. 
Crash  went  the  crockery.  Screams  of  langhter, 
cries  of  disgust,  blows  thick  as  hail,  comments 
on  the  heat,  jokes,  warnings  flew  about  for  an 
hour,  and  then  the  panting  party  ceased  from 
their  labors,  and  viewed  sternly  the  "cold 
corpuses"  of  their  foes.  A  scream  from  Min- 
nie— 

"There 's  one  down  my  back  !" 

George  cried — "Joe,  there's  one  on  your 
hair!" 

"  Don't  mention  it.  Look  at  the  fellow  on 
your  shirt  sleeve." 

A  general  stampede  for  the  bath-room  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Let 's  wash  up  here." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  soiled  clothes 
were  collected  from  all  the  rooms,  and  the 
boards  and  soap  brought  up  from  the  kitchen. 

Joe  and  Harry  washed,  blistering  hands  and 
streaming  foreheads  testifying  to  their  efforts. 
Cold  water  required  a  great  deal  of  rubbing, 
and  somehow  the  things  had  a  yellow  tinge 
after  all,  as  Georce  remarked  as  be  wrung  them 
out.  Minnie,  objecting  to  going  into  the  yard, 
hung  them  over  the  chairs  in  the  dining-room 
and  the  banisters  in  the  entry  as  fast  as  George 
and  Charley  wrung  them  ont.  Dinner  time 
came,  and  found  them  still  at  work.     Dinner 
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eaten,  the  dishes  carried  off  by  the  waiter  from 

the  restaurant,  tliey  chaug-ed  places,  and  the 
washers  wrung  and  hung  up,  while  the  others 
washed. 

Six  o'clock  saw  the  last  shirt  hanging  in  damp 
limpness  over  the  parlor  chandelier ;  the  hand- 
kerchiefs waved  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  the 
stockings  dangled  from  the  bars  of  the  Canter- 
bury. 

"They  always  iron  the  next  day,  so  they  can 
dry  in  the  night, ' '  said  Harry. 

After  another  slaughter  of  roaches  in  the 
morning,  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  irons  put  on, 
and  the  clothes  collected,  rough  dry,  for  the 
final  touches.  Every  man  had  visions  of 
smooth,  clean  linen  to  repay  him  for  his  unac- 
customed cflbrts.     Such  is  hope  ! 

Charley  took  the  first  step.  Planting  his 
iron  on  the  front  of  a  shirt,  a  smell  greeted  his 
nostrils,  and  he  lifted  it  again  to  behold  a  large 
brown  mark,  the  precise  shape  of  the  flatirou, 
burned  on  the  bosom  of  his  "go-to-meeting" 
shirt.  Minnie's  iron,  being  almost  cold,  was 
travelling  briskly  up  and  down  his  shirt,  but 
producing  no  visible  effect. 

It  was  humiliating,  but  true,  that  Joe  took 
an  order  to  a  gentlemen's  furnishing  store  that 
morning  for  a  supply  of  linen,  and  the  "washed 
clothes"  were  consigned  to  the  "pot  closet"  to 
await  Susy's  return. 

Susy's  return !  How  can  I  describe  it  I 
Every  man  on  that  day  found  he  had  an  im- 
perative engagement  abroad,  and  the  little 
maiden  found  an  empty  house.  She  went  first 
to  the  parlor.  Dust  lay  in  piles.  One  curtain 
was  torn  from  the  cornice,  and  lay  in  limp  folds 
against  the  window.  Cigars  lay  about  loose, 
some  whole,  some  half  smoked,  some  reduced 
to  a  mere  stump  ;  spittoons  were  in  every  cor- 
ner; the  chairs  were  "promiscuously  de- 
ranged ;"  on  the  centre-table  three  bottles,  two 
demijohns,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  about  two 
dozen  tumblers  replaced  her  pretty  book.  The 
piano  bore  two  pairs  of  boots,  deposited  there 
when  tlie  owners  were  too  tired  to  go  up  stairs, 
and  forgotten  afterwards  ;  the  Canterbury  had 
a  dish  of  chicken  salad  reposing  peacefully 
upon  it ;  one  ottoman  supported  a  hat  and  cane, 
another  a  coat ;  every  chair  carried  some  relic 
of  the  departed  guests,  here  a  handkerchief, 
there  a  cigar-case,  on  one  a  pocket  comb,  on 
another  a  toothpick.  Susy  was  dismayed  ;  but, 
like  a  brave  little  woman,  determined  to  face 
all  "the  muss"  at  once.  The  kitchen  came 
next.  As  we  have  described  it  on  the  eventful 
ironing  day,  so  it  remained,  roaches  inclusive, 
meandering  everywhere.    The  library  was  nest 


in  order,  and  it  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
parlor,  only  more  so ;  dining-room  ditto ;  bed- 
rooms to  match. 

Susy  looked  at  the  washboards  in  the  bath- 
room, the  market-basket  in  the  library,  the 
parlor  chairs  in  the  kitchen  ("It  was  nearest," 
Joe  said  when  be  brought  them  out)  ;  the  fly- 
ing pan  in  the  best  bedroom  (Charley  broke  his 
basin)  ;  the  bread-pan  in  the  spare  room  (for 
dirty  water,  Joe  said)  ;  the  dish-cloths  in  the 
bedrooms  (towels  all  dirty).  She  contemplated 
the  floors,  unswept  for  a  month ;  marked  the 
dust,  the  accumulation  of  a  similar  time  ;  and 
then  went  to  her  own  room,  the  only  orderly 
because  undisturbed  place  in  the  house.  A  lit- 
tle note  lay  on  her  table  : — 

We  own  beat !  It  takes  a  woman  !  We  beg 
pardon  !  We  '11  never  do  so  no  more  !  Clear 
up,  and  invite  us  to  dinner. 

Five  Repentant  Bacheloks. 


COCKCROW. 


Meteokologists  observe  that  during  the  still 
dark  weather  which  usually  happens  about  the 
Brumal  Solstice,  cocks  often  crow  all  day  and 
all  night :  hence  the  belief  that  they  crow  all 
night  on  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity. 

There  is  this  remarkable  circumstance  about 
the  crowing  of  cocks  :  they  seem  to  keep  night- 
watches,  or  to  have  general  crowing  matches  at 
certain  periods,  as — soon  after  twelve,  at  two, 
and  again  at  daybreak.  These  are  the  Alectro- 
phones  mentioned  by  St.  John.  To  us  these 
cockcrowings  do  not  appear  quite  so  regular  in 
their  times  of  occurrence,  though  they  observe 
certain  periods,  when  not  interrupted  by  changes 
of  the  weather,  which  generally  produce  a  great 
deal  of  crowing  ;  indeed,  the  song  of  all  birds 
is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  air. 

It  seems  that  crepuscuhitn,  or  twilight,  is  the 
sort  of  light  during  which  cocks  crow  most. 
This  has  been  observed  during  the  darkness  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  as  iu  that  of  September 
4,  1820. 

It  was  long  ago  believed  among  the  common 
people  that  at  the  time  of  cockcrowing  the  mid- 
night spirits  forsook  these  lower  regions,  and 
went  to  their  proper  places.  This  notion  is 
very  ancient ;  for  Prudentius,  the  Christian 
poet  of  the  fourth  century,  has  a  hymn,  the 
opening  of  which  is  thus  translated  : 

"They  say  the  wandering  powers  that  love 
The  silent  darkness  of  the  night, 
At  cockcrowing  give  o'er  to  rove, 
And  all  iu  fear  do  take  their  flight." 


COCKCROWING. 
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This  idea  is  illustrated  by  Shakspeare  in  "Ham- 
let," where  the  ghost  was  "about  to  speak, 
when  the  cock  crew  ;"  aud  "  faded  at  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock. "  By  a  passage  in  "  Macbeth, ' ' 
"we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock,"  it 
appears  that  there  were  two  separate  times  of 
cockcrowing ;  and  in  "  King  Lear"  we  have, 
"he  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first 
cock."     And  in  "  Komeo  aud  Juliet," 

"The  BcconJ  cock  has  crow'd. 
The  carfew  bell  has  toli'd  ;  'tis  throo  o'clock.*' 

Chaucer,  in  his  "  .\ssemblie  of  Foules,"  has: 
"The  cocke,  that  horologe  is  of  Thropes  lite  ;" 
I.  <■.  the  clock  of  the  villages. 

The  disappearance  of  spirits  at  cockcrow  is  a 
frequent  fancy  of  tile  poets.  Herrick,  in  his 
"  Hesperides,"  "  The  old  Wive's  Prayer,"  has, 

"  Drive  all  hartful  fioDds  us  fro' 
By  the  time  the  cocks  first  crow." 

Spenser  says  of  one  of  his  spirits  : 

"  The  moi'Ding  cock  crew  loud  ; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vaaished  from  our  sight." 

In  two  lines  ascribed  to  Drayton  : 

"And  now  the  cocke,  the  morning's  trumpeter, 
riay'd  Hunts  up  for  the  Day-Star  to  appear.*' 

Duller,  in  "  Hudibras,"  part  iii.  canto  1,  has: 

"  The  cock  crows,  and  the  morn  draws  on, 
When  'tis  decreed  1  must  begone." 

And  in  Blair's  "Grave,"  the  apparition  eva- 
nishes at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

Tnsser  gives  the  order  of  crowing,  in  his 
"Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie," 
as  follows  : — 

"Cocke  croweth  at  midnight,  times  few  above  six, 
With  pause  to  his  neighbour  to  an.swer  betwix  : 
At  three  aclocke  thicker,  and  then,  as  ye  knowe, 
I-ike  all  into  mattens  ncere  day  they  doe  crowe: 
At  midnight,  at  three,  and  an  hour  yer  day. 
They  utter  their  language  as  well  as  they  may." 

Or,  who  can  forget  the  allusion  in  Milton's 
"Comus,"  where  the  two  brothers,  beuighted 
in  the  forest,  implore  that  they  may  but  hear 
the  vill.-ige  cock  "  Count  the  night-watches  to 
his  feathery  dames  ?"  Bourne  thus  illustrates 
the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  periods  of 
crowing : — 

"  It  was  about  the  time  of  cockcrowing  when 
our  Saviour  was  born.  The  angels  sung  the 
first  Christmas  carol  to  the  poor  shepherds  in 
the  fields  of  Bethlehem.  Now  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  then 
born,  and  the  heavenly  Host  had  then  de- 
scended to  proclaim  the  news,  that  the  Angels 
of  Darkness  would  be  terrified  and  confounded, 
and  immediately  fly  aw.ay  ;  and  perhaps  this 
coiisider.atioB  has  partly  been  the  foundation  of 


this  opinion.  It  was,  too,  about  this  time 
when  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  A  third 
reason  is,  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
where  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  Angel  for  a 
blessing ;  where  the  Angel  says  unto  him : 
'  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh.'  " 

Bourne  likewise  attaches  much  importance 
to  "the  circumstances  of  the  time  of  cockcrow- 
ing, being  so  natural  a  figure  and  representation 
of  the  Morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  the  Night 
as  shadowing  out  the  Niglit  of  the  grave  ;  the 
third  watch  being,  as  some  suppose,  the  time 
our  Saviour  will  come  to  Judgment  at ;  the 
noise  of  the  Cock  awakening  sleepy  man,  and 
telling  him,  as  it  were,  the  Night  is  far  spent, 
and  the  day  is  at  hand,  representing  so  natu- 
rally the  voice  of  the  Archangel  awakening  the 
dead,  and  calling  up  the  righteous  to  everlasting 
Day  :  so  naturally  does  the  time  of  cockcrow- 
ing shadow  out  these  things,  that  probably  some 
good,  well-meaning  men  might  have  been 
brought  to  believe  that  the  very  Devils  them- 
selves, when  the  Cock  crew  aud  reminded  them 
of  them,  did  fear  aud  tremble,  and  shun  the 
Light." 

In  the  Great  or  Passion  Week,  as  kept  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  fast  of  Good  Friday  was 
prolonged  by  all  who  were  able  to  bear  it,  over 
the  succeeding  Saturday,  while  Christ  con- 
tinued in  the  tomb,  till  Cockcrow  on  the  Easter 
morning. 

During  Lent,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George 
I.,  an  officer  of  the  Court,  denominated  "the 
King's  cockcrower,"  crowed  the  hour  every  night 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  instead  of 
calling  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  Debrett's 
"  Imperial  Calendar"  for  the  year  1822,  in  the 
list  of  persons  holding  appointments  in  the  Lord 
Steward's  department  of  the  royal  household, 
occurs  the  "  Cock  and  Cryer  at  Scotland-yard." 


The  Water  Lily. — It  is  a  marvel  whence 
this  perfect  flower  derives  its  loveliness  and 
perfume,  springing  as  it  does  from  the  black 
mud  over  which  the  river  sleeps,  aud  where 
lurk  the  slimy  eel  aud  speckled  frog,  and  the 
mud  turtle,  which  continual  washing  cannot 
cleanse.  This  is  the  very  same  bl.tck  mud  out 
of  which  the  yellow  lily  sucks  its  obscure  life 
and  noisome  odor.  Thus  we  see,  too,  in  *he 
world,  that  some  persons  assimilate  only  what 
is  ugly  and  evil  from  the  same  moral  circum- 
stances which  supply  good  and  beautiful  results 
— the  fragrance  of  celestial  flowers — to  the  daily 
life  of  others. 


MY  BALL-DEESS. 


3T    MARY   W.    JAN  VEIN. 


It  was  late  when  my  ball-dress  was  sent 
home,  and  Lisette,  my  dainty-fiugered  French 
dressing-maid,  whom  I  had  brouglit  with  me 
from  my  last  year's  trip  to  Paris,  had  finished 
braiding  my  heavy  black  hair  and  adjusted  my 
new  headdress,  an  exquisite  diamond  bandeau 
Tiffany  had  just  imported.  So  the  dress  came 
just  in  time.  I  knew  Marinette  would  not 
disajipoint  nie,  for  I  was  one  of  her  most  liberal 
patrons  ;  and  when  the  bell  rang,  Milly  brought 
it  up,  nicely  folded,  and  Lisette  sprang  to  take 
it  from  its  wrappings  and  lay  it  out  on  the  bed. 

**  Ah,  cVsi  exquisite — c^est  une  foveJ^  ajfaire  f" 
exclaimed  Lisette,  admiringly,  liolding  up  both 
her  hands  with  a  theatrical  air.  "Une  jolie 
robe,  madame !^^ 

I  knew  as  well  as  she  that  it  was  beautiful 
and  in  perfect  taste ;  the  rich  mauve-colored 
silk,  with  sprays  of  gold  flowers,  for  I  had  spent 
two  hours  at  Stewart's  over  the  selection,  and 
got  bored  enough  with  it  all.  But  it  was  to  be 
worn  to  the  opening  ball  of  the  season,  at  Ma- 
dame Flashington's,  and  I,  Mrs.  Henderson, 
famed  for  my  beauty  and  exquisite  taste  in 
dressing,  and  the  pattern  of  my  set,  must  keep 
good  my  station  as  a  leader  in  society. 

As  Lisette  lifted  the  dress  and  shook  its  rich 
folds,  a  slip  of  paper  fell  to  the  carpet.  It  was 
Marinette's  bill,  and  I  was  a  little  startled  as 
my  eye  ran  over  it — fifty-five  dollars  !  But  then 
the  trimmings,  a  rich  lace  and  cord  d'or,  were 
perfect.  Marinette  did  run  up  shockingly, 
though  !  and  these  hard  times,  too  !  It  was 
an  expensive  dress  ;  one  hundred  at  Stewart's 
for  the  pattern,  and  now  fifty-five  for  the  trim- 
mings and  making  !  I  didn't  think  it  would  be 
quite  that,  and  Mr.  Henderson  had  said  that 
money  had  been  getting  tight  for  some  time 
back.  I  wouldn't  show  him  the  bill  just  yet ; 
so  I  thrust  it  into  a  drawer  of  my  dressing- 
bureau,  and  turned  to  Lisette,  who  stood  with 
the  dress  awaiting  me. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  wore  anything  that  more 
became  my  style  of  dark,  brilliant  beauty  than 
that  rich  silk,  with  the  brilliant  trimmings  and 
the  superb  fall  of  the  costly  lace  ;  and  Lisette 
was  going  off  into  raptures,  and  I  was  contem- 
plating my  reflection  in  the  long  toilet  mirror 
with  much  complacency,  when  the  door  of  my 
dressing-room  opened,  and  Mr.  Henderson  came 
in.  For  a  moment  I  was  half  frightened  at  his 
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pale  face  and  grave  air,  and  was  just  going  to 
ask  him  if  he  were  ill ;  but  he  said  :  "  I  only 
stopped  a  moment,  Mrs.  Henderson,  to  say  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  join  you  at  madame's 
to-night.  Some  business  affairs  will  keep  me 
down  town  late." 

I  had  half  a  mind  to  ask  him  what  he  thought 
of  my  dress,  for  I  observed  his  eye  noting  it ; 
but  before  I  could  speak  he  turned,  and  pre- 
sently I  heard  the  street  door  close.  It  was 
nothing  new  for  me  to  attend  parties  without 
the  escort  of  my  husband,  for  somehow  he  was 
always  immersed  in  business,  and  there  were 
too  many  gentlemen  who  courted  the  favor  of 
the  beautiful  queen  of  society  to  allow  Mrs. 
Warren  Henderson  to  lack  for  attentions  ;  nei- 
ther was  it  new  for  Mr.  Henderson  to  look  grave 
or  pale  ;  somehow  he  had  lost  his  fresh  color 
these  late  years ;  yet  I  did  not  feel  quite  at 
ease  as  I  finished  my  toilet. 

Lisette's  skilful  fingers  arranged  everything. 
It  was  so  comfortable  to  know  that  you  might 
leave  yourself  in  her  hands,  and  be  turned  out 
more  exquisitely  dressed  than  any  lady  you 
would  meet  at  Madame  Flashington's.  My 
little  French  maid  had  such  perfect  taste  !  I 
often  told  Mr.  Henderson  that  I  would  rather 
part  with  Catherine,  the  cook,  or  with  Milly,  or 
with  John  than  with  her.  Not  a  lady  in  my 
set  but  envied  me  my  dressing-maid. 

At  length  I  wrapped  myself  in  the  soft  folds 
of  my  ermine-lined  opera-cloak,  drew  the  hood 
over  my  braided  hair,  received  my  gloves  and 
fan  from  Lisette's  hands,  and  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  gaslight  fell  in  soft- 
ened light  on  rich  and  luxurious  carpets,  pic- 
tures, and  statues,  and  the  air  was  tempered 
to  summerwarmth  and  fragrance ;  and  presently 
the  carriage  drove  round,  John's  foot  was  on 
the  steps,  and  I  left  my  home  for  Madame 
Flashington's. 

One  ball  or  soiree  is  so  similar  to  another  in 
the  world  of  fashion  that  to  recount  how  the 
hours  passed  in  madame's  crowded  drawing- 
rooms  would  subject  me  to  the  charge  of  taxing 
your  patience,  so  I  will  only  say  that,  long  after 
the  midnight  chimes  had  rung,  I  was  handed 
from  my  carriage  to  my  own  door  by  the  most 
distinguished  gentleman  of  my  set,  who  had 
attached  himself  as  escort  to  the  queen  of  the 
ball,  and  I  stood  within  my  own  drawing-room 
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with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Mrs. 
Warron  Henderson  swam  on  the  topmost  wave 
of  the  sea  of  New  York  fashionable  life. 

Tlie  atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room  was 
ieliciously  warm  in  contrast  with  the  tempera- 
lore  of  the  sharp  January  night  without ;  the 
gas  was  turned  down  to  a  pleasing  dimness, 
and  I  left  the  long  mirror  before  which  I  had 
paused  to  throw  back  my  ermined  cloak  and 
meet  the  reflection  of  a  Juno  form,  magnifi- 
cently arrayed,  crimson  cheeks,  and  eyes  whose 
flash  outshone  the  diamonds  amid  my  coroneted 
braids,  and  sank  half  wearily  into  the  depths 
of  the  capacious  relvet  chair  drawn  up  beside 
the  open  register.  Sitting  there,  I  complacently 
reviewed  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  recalled 
all  the  acknowledgments  of  my  sway.  Kot  a 
lady  in  madame's  rooms  but  had  envied  me 
my  exquisite  toilet ;  two  distinguished  senators 
had  held  me  in  conversation  ;  the  new  star  in 
Fifth  Avenue  circles.  Count  Le  Fleum,  had 
complimented  me  on  my  "style,"  which  he 
said  could  only  have  been  acquired  from  a 
knowledge  of  Parisian  society  and  life  abroad  ; 
»nd  Anguste  Sonnettier  had  whispered  to  ma- 
dame,  who,  in  turn,  whispered  to  me  before  a 
half  hour  his  intention  of  dedicating  his  new 
volume  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Ma- 
dame Henderson. 

It  was  pleasant  to  sit  there  with  my  dainty 
slippered  feet  over  the  register,  and  the  waves 
of  lustrous  silk  bathing  the  carpet,  with  my 
white,  jewelled  fingers  resting  on  the  blood-red 
crimson  of  the  chair,  and  my  head  crushing 
the  soft  folds  of  my  cloak  hood,  and  reflect  that 
I,  Mrs.  Warren  Henderson,  in  my  position  and 
beauty,  was  second  to  none  in  all  the  great 
world  of  fashion  in  the  city  around  me.  It 
was  something  to  be  a  queen  of  your  set,  to 
know  that  nobody  was  over  you  ;  it  w.as  inex- 
pressibly soothing  to  an  indolent  and  beautiful 
woman ;  and  so  the  chimes  rang  out  from  the 
church  towers,  and  the  night  was  gliding,  and 
my  complacent  dreams  and  the  warm  air  steal- 
ing up  from  the  register  soothed  my  senses  to 
delicious  calmness. 

Suddenly,  while  I  sat  thinking,  from  the  dim 
comers  of  the  drawing-room  seemed  to  glide 
out  a  train  of  figures,  each  dressed  in  unfash- 
ionable garments  of  bygone  days  ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  each  garment  was  recognized 
by  me  as  something  that  I  had  worn  in  those 
days  ;  and  in  the  face  of  each  figure  as  she 
turned  toward  me  I  beheld  my  own !  Round 
and  round  me,  in  a  misty  circle,  the  figures 
glided  ;  then  seated  themselves  in  a  row  before 
me  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment,  on 


the  velvet  chairs  and  fauteuils  of  my  drawing- 
room,  and  all  sat  looking  at  me  steadily  and 
untiringly  with  my  own  dark  eyes !  It  was 
strange,  but  I  felt  no  shiver  of  fear  creep  over 
me ;  on  the  contrary,  I  gazed  composedly  at 
these  forms,  wearing,  not  only  the  clothes  I  had 
worn  in  former  periods  of  my  existence,  but 
even  my  own  identity,  and  awaited  their  errands 
or  pleasure.  And  so  we  sat,  gazing  at  each 
other  in  silence,  until  gradually  the  figure 
nearest  my  right  seemed  to  invest  itself  with 
the  accessories  of  a  picture,  and  a  thin  mist 
hid  the  others  from  my  sight.  So  I  gazed 
intently,  while  memory  glided  to  my  side  and 
uplifted  her  wand  over  me,  and  picture  the  first 
was  slowly  unfolded  before  my  gaze. 

A  child  of  ten  summers  stood  in  the  yard  of 
an  old  brown  farmhouse,  with  the  westering 
lightofthe  sunset  streaming  over  the  old  house, 
and  bathiug  her  tiny  figure  in  a  flood  of  gold. 
Her  hair  is  in  confusion,  a  mass  of  midnight 
curls,  damp  with  perspiration,  matted  over  her 
low  white  forehead;  her  cheeks  are  crimson;  her 
breath  comes  hard  and  quick,  as  though  from 
violent  running ;  her  little  hands  are  broTvn 
and  tanned,  but  dimpled  and  plump  ;  her  frock 
is  of  gingham,  but  there  is  a  large  rent  in  it ; 
her  suubomiet  hangs  over  one  arm  by  its  strings, 
and  her  pretty  pink  apron  is  crowded  with 
dandelions,  violets,  brake  leaves,  wood  mosses, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  little  bird's  nest,  with 
three  cunning  blue  eggs  !  And  now  a  sweet, 
mild-faced  woman  appears  at  the  door  of  the 
farmhouse,  and  says  tenderly:  "Come  in, 
Mattie  ;  supper  is  ready.  But  what  have  yon 
got  there,  my  daughter  ?"  And  Mattie  hugs  her 
apron  tighter  with  her  little  brown  hands,  and 
shows  her  treasures,  and  with  crimson  cheeks 
tells  mother  that  "  she  found  the  nest  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  pear-tree  in  the  orchard,  not 
an  egg  broken,  and  that  some  great  ugly  boy 
must  have  shook  it  down  just  for  fun  ;  but  she 
got  it  and  brought  it  home  ;  and  now,  wouldn't 
mother  ask  father  to  put  it  up  in  the  tree  again, 
so  the  dear  old  mother  bird  might  find  all  her 
blue  eggs  once  more?"  And  so  mother  pro- 
mised, and  father  sent  a  supple-jointed  hired 
boy  to  climb  the  pear-tree  and  replace  the  nest 
in  the  highest  limb,  and  Mattie  washed  her 
brown  dimpled  hands  and  heated  forehead,  and 
ate  her  supper,  and  said  "Our  Father"  aiid 
"Now  I  lay  me"  beside  her  mother's  knse ; 
and  then  laid  her  rosy  cheek  to  the  white  pi- 
low  and  slept  the  slumber  of  a  care-free  child. 
I  did  not  speak,  even  in  a  whisper,  while  the 
picture  was  unrolled  before  me  ;  but  thoughts 
like  these  glided  athwait  my  brain  :   "AVas  / 
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once  that  happy-hearted,  wild,  romping  child, 
whose  greatest  care  was  to  please  her  parents, 
and  whose  greatest  grief  the  loss  of  some  wood- 
land pet  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  twenty-fire 
years  have  passed  since  then  ?  that  father  and 
mother  are  both  sleeping,  and  stranger  feet  go 
in  and  out  the  old  farmhouse,  and  other  chil- 
dren pluck  the  spring  flowers,  find  the  robins' 
nests,  or  play  in  the  orchard  close  ?"  For  this 
dimpled  child,  in  the  torn  frock  and  with  the 
apron  crowded  with  blossoms,  was  myself!  Even 
while  I  sat  gazing,  and  a  warm  sweet  breath 
blew  out  of  my  backward  childhood-land,  and 
softened  my  being,  the  scene  slowly  faded,  and 
out  from  the  dim  mists  that  had  enfolded  the 
figure  nearest  the  child  rose  fair  and  clear  the 
second  jiicture  before  me. 

A  slender,  beautiful  maiden  stood  in  the 
raoonhght  beneath  the  rustic  porch  draped  with 
honeysuckles  that  climbed  over  the  farmhouse 
door.  It  was  Mattie,  but  a  child  no  longer. 
The  days  of  bird's-nesting,  sports,  and  romps 
were  for  her  no  more.  The  curls  were  smoothed 
.".nd  straightened,  and  lay  in  heavy  braids  about 
her  small  and  shapely  head ;  the  little  hands 
wore  no  shade  of  tan  now,  but,  though  busied 
many  an  hour  in  lightening  her  mother's  house- 
hold tasks,  were  dainty  as  a  high-born  lady's  ; 
and  her  throat  was  arched  and  white  as  the 
swan's.  She  wore  a  neat  but  simple  dress  of 
pale  pink  muslin — how  cheaply  it  contrasted 
with  the  waves  of  my  mauve  silk  sweeping 
down  from  my  velvet  chair! — and  a  single 
white  rose,  plucked  from  the  bush  beside  the 
door-step,  adorned  her  hair.  But  yet  the  cheap 
muslin  was  not  unbecoming,  with  its  low  neck, 
from  which  rounded  up  her  white  shoulders, 
and  with  the  sash  that  girdled  her  slender  waist. 
What  a  contrast  was  that  slender,  well-turned 
waist  of  Seventeen  with  the  en  bon  point  I  had 
gained  since  then  !  No,  the  dress  was  not  un- 
becoming to  the  wearer.  I  had  once  thought 
it  a  handsome  thing,  and  it  was  kept  for  com- 
pany or  meeting  in  those  days,  and  yet  it  was 
but  two  shillings  the  yard.  My  Lisette  would 
not  wear  so  cheap  a  dress  now.  Suddenly  a 
firm  step  came  up  the  walk  leading  to  the  farm- 
house, and  the  girl  shrank  half  bashfully  away 
under  the  shadows  of  the  thick  matted  honey- 
suckles, as  though,  if  she  waited  for  some  one, 
she  would' not  seem  to  be  waiting.  It  was  a 
young  and  frank-faced  man  who  joined  her; 
and  Mattie  blushed,  and  they  went  in  and  sat 
down  together  in  the  moonlight  by  the  west 
room  window.  The  furniture  of  that  dear  old 
west  room — how  different  from  my  elegant 
drawing-room  I     A  neat  chintz-covered  lounge, 


flag-bottomed  chairs,  a  table  with  a  few  books, 
white  muslin  curtains,  a  pair  of  china  vases  on 
the  high  mantel,  and  a  few  of  Mattie's  draw- 
ings in  narrow  gilt  frames  on  the  wall.  But 
rosewood,  and  statuary,  and  velvet  were  not 
necessary  to  love  in  those  days ;  and  Mattie 
and  Warren  Henderson — how  unlike  the  hag- 
gard, grave-faced  Warren  Henderson  of  to-day! 
— sat  longin  the  moonlight,  and  talked  together. 
Nine  o'clock  struck ;  Warrenhadalwaysthought 
he  must  leave  at  that  hour,  but  he  is  in  no 
haste  to-night.  Ten,  half  past  ten,  eleven  goes 
by,  and  then  they  stand  under  the  honeysuckles 
in  the  moonlight  ;  and  when  they  part,  a  ten- 
der kiss  burns  on  Mattie's  cheek,  and  a  slender 
gold  ring  gleams  on  her  finger.  She  and  War- 
ren are  betrothed,  and  she  goes  to  her  chamber 
to  sleep  the  first  dream  of  a  happy  plighted 
love ;  and  Warren  walks  down  the  moonlit 
highway  with  hope  and  love  standing  side  by 
side  in  the  vantage-ground  of  his  heart ;  and 
on  the  morrow  he  goes  back  to  his  place  in  the 
great  toiling  city,  where  he  has  already  laid 
the  corner-stone  to  his  future  fortune — the  for- 
tune which  he  would  acquire  to  lay  at  Mattie's 
feet. 

Oh,  moonlit  night  of  eighteen  years  ago ! 
oh,  betrothal  under  the  whispering  honey- 
suckles, with  the  breath  of  the  June  winds  and 
roses  on  our  cheeks !  and  for  a  moment  I 
stretch  out  my  hands  toward  the  maiden  in 
the  farmhouse,  and  gaze  longingly  after  the 
manly  figure  receding  down  the  country  road  ; 
but  the  scene  grows  dim,  the  longings  die  un- 
uttered  upon  my  lips,  the  figures  fade,  and 
another  picture  unfolds  before  my  view. 

It  was  a  bridal  scene.  Father  had  gone  to  his 
rest  beneath  the  green  sodded  churchyard  on  the 
hill,  but  mother  was  there,  paler,  thinner,  but 
calm-browed  as  of  yore;  and  the  old  white-haired 
minister,  and  a  group  of  young  girl-friends,  and 
Mattie,  and  Warren  were  gathered  in  the  little 
west  parlor.  Warren  had  grown  older  and 
more  grave-looking,  for  he  was  a  business  man 
now ;  and  three  years  had  added  beauty  to 
Mattie's  fuller  figure,  and  lent  a  glossier  sheen 
to  her  braided  hair;  but  both  were  trusting 
and  beloved,  and  saw  no  clouds  but  clouds  of 
gold  in  the  long  vista  of  their  future.  Mattie's 
dress  was  simple  still ;  a  neat  Swiss  muslin, 
with  white  rosebuds  on  her  bosom  ;  and,  though 
Warren  had  brought  a  rich  gift  of  jewels,  yet 
she  did  not  wear  them  on  her  bridal  morn.  As 
yet,  her  heart  and  soul  were  unperverted  by 
the  withering  Midas-touch  of  the  fashionable 
world.  And  so  the  vows  were  said,  the  kisses 
given  and  received,  the  good-byes  embalmed 
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in  tears ;  and  Mattie,  with  a  volume  of  love 
and  trust  unsealed  in  her  heart,  went  out  from 
the  home-nest  and  into  her  new  life.  I  gazed 
upon  the  two  with  hand  in  hand,  and  eye  and 
heart  answering  back  to  eye  and  heart,  and 
tried  to  give  utterance  to  the  longings  that 
swept  across  my  soul.  "  Come  back,  oh,  come 
back  to  me,  beautiful  life  of  my  lost  youth ! 
Oh,  come  again,  sweet  trust,  rare  hope,  tender 
love  !" 

But  the  words  died  dumbly  on  my  lips, 
across  which  a  spell  seemed  to  be  flung.  I 
could  only  sit,  like  the  marble  statues  that 
gleamed  passionless  from  their  niches  in  the 
wall,  and  gaze  longingly  and  eagerly  while  the 
phantasm  faded  aw.iy  from  my  gaze.  Another 
picture  now  rose  before  me. 

I  saw  myself  again  clad  in  a  garb  which  I 
remembered  well — a  pretty,  cheerful  morning- 
dress,  which  was  Warren's  choice,  and  my 
birthday  gift.  I  sat  in  a  nursery,  and  my 
babe,  the  only  one  God  ever  gave  me,  was 
playing  on  my  lap  ;  and  Warren  came  in,  a 
proud  and  happy  father,  and  the  baby  laughed, 
and  crowed,  and  stretched  out  his  tiuy  hands  ; 
then  a  shadow  fell.  Three  years  went  by,  and 
a  demon  had  entered  our  home  and  sat  side  by 
side  with  me  at  my  hearth.  It  was  not  Want, 
it  was  not  Wine,  it  was  not  Unkindness  ;  but  it 
was  the  fiend  Fashion,  who  came  and  touched 
me  with  her  foul  breath.  Business  had  pros- 
pered with  the  merchant  Warren  Henderson, 
gold  had  poured  into  his  coffers,  his  ships  rode 
on  the  sea,  his  warehouses  were  crowded  with 
their  stores  ;  and  with  gold  came  Fashion,  with 
.  Ambition,  and  Pride,  and  a  score  of  demons  in 
her  train.  It  whispered  :  "  You  are  young  and 
you  are  beautiful :  in  the  great  world  you  would 
be  an  acknowledged  queen.  Put  your  husband's 
wealth  to  use  !  furnish  a  splendid  home  !  give 
feasts  and  entertainments,  attend  them  ;  let  not 
your  beauty  fade  out  in  the  nursery;  your  child 
will  get  on  well  enough  in  the  nurse's  care  ;  let 
the  world  know  that  you  are  alive,  and  live 
in  it,  and  can  shine  a  queen  !" 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  shadow 
which  darkened  the  picture.  I  saw  it  all  in 
the  panorama  unfolding  before  me ;  and,  sitting 
in  my  velvet  chair,  with  the  waves  of  lustrous 
silk  bathing  my  person,  I  groaned  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  as  I  recognized  the  faithfulness  of  the 
portraiture.  I  saw  the  glitter  of  the  ball  and 
the  rout,  the  splendid  furniture,  the  silver 
plate,  the  gay  equipage,  the  costly  picture- 
frame  adorning  stately  apartments,  and,  amidst 
It  all,  through  the  opened  door  of  a  neglected 
nursery  I  saw  a  pale,  pining,  drugged  four-year 


old  child  slowly  dying !  The  end  came.  The  tiuy 
rosewood  casket  was  closed  over  the  features  of 
the  child  who  died  motherless  ;  for  no  mother 
had  lived,  since  the  first  year  of  his  babyhood, 
for  him  !  I  saw  a  strong  man  bend  in  convulsed 
grief  over  his  dead  boy,  then  go  out  silently, 
and,  growing  graver  day  by  day,  turn  to  his 
business  again  ;  I  heard  frantic  bursts  of  grief 
from  the  stricken  mother's  lips  ;  and  I  clasped 
my  jewelled  hands,  and  stretched  forth  my 
braceleted  arms  till  every  diamond  struck  back 
a  blinding  glow  into  my  eyes,  and  cried  in  an- 
guish: "Oh  God,  be  merciful !  Dash  not  my 
sin  back  into  my  face  1  I  loved  my  boy — but 
I  was  mad  !  mad  !  The  siren  voice  of  Fashion 
drowned  every  other  cry.  Oh,  if  those  days 
could  but  stay  with  me  again,  when  my  boy  was 
alive  and  playing  on  my  knees !  Oh  come  back 
to  me,  my  beautiful  boy  1  Open  your  blue 
eyes  and  smile  upon  me  again  I  Laugh  and 
crow  upon  your  mother's  lap  !"  But  even 
while  I  implored  and  stretched  forth  my  clasped 
hands,  the  shadow  brooded  heavier,  and  its 
sable  wing  blotted  out  the  picture  from  my 
vision. 

A  long  pause  fell  between  ;  and  then  .another, 
and  the  last  picture  swept  before  me.  I  recog- 
nized its  faithfulness  at  once.  I  had  seen  its 
counterpart  daily  all  the  latter  period  of  my 
life — myself,  as  reflected  in  the  long  mirrors  on 
the  walls— my  home,  as  I  presided  over  it  day 
by  day.  Was  it  possible  that  ten  years  had 
intervened  between  this  picture  and  the  pre- 
ceding one  ?  I  had  not  changed  s.ave  to  fuller 
and  perfected  beauty,  lly  lengths  of  purple 
black  hair  had  lost  none  of  their  glossiness  ;  my 
figure  had  no  angular  lines,  only  roundness  of 
outline  and  dignified  grace  ;  rsy  eye  had  lost 
Bone  of  its  brightness,  nor  had  a  line  furrowed 
my  white,  satin-smooth  brow.  Eut,  ah,  this 
was  a  magic  picture,  for  it  revealed  my  heart ! 
It  held  a  little  mound,  beneath  which  I  had 
buried  my  baby,  but  this  was  all  overgrown 
with  weeds ;  there  were  other  headstones  there, 
too,  upon  which,  in  half-eifaced  characters,  I 
traced  dimly  and  blurred  the  words  Love — 
Faith — Trust ;  and  over  all  seemed  written,  in 
letters  of  gold,  the  words  Fashion— Ambition — 
and  Pride. 

I  turned  from  this  portr.iiture  of  myself  to 
that  of  the  house  I  inhabited,  for  I  dared  not 
call  it  by  the  blessed  name  of  "home."  Its 
walls  rose  fair  and  stately,  and  the  choicest 
decorations  of  famishing  were  within.  There 
were  carpets  of  Persian  dye,  tables  of  costly 
mosaic,  chairs  of  rosewood  and  velvet,  statues 
of  marble  and  bronze,  wares  of  china  and  silver 
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plate  ;  and  througli  these  halls  I  moved,  a  cold 
and  beautiful  woman  of  ice.  In  all  that  wide 
and  stately  mansion,  no  cheerful  home  nook, 
no  cosy  corner  for  the  easy  chair,  tlie  slippers, 
or  the  kitten  on  the  hearth ;  pianos,  pictures, 
statuary,  the  rustle  of  silks,  the  artificial  smile 
of  "well-bred"  men  and  women,  the  sound  of 
fashionable  waltz  or  polka — all  these  were  there, 
but  not  a  child's  gleesome  laugh,  or  the  patter 
of  baby  steps.  In  all  that  great  mansion,  no 
beat  of  a  healthy  human  heart-life,  no  love, 
no  household  affection,  no  welcoming  kiss  and 
pressure  of  kindly  hands,  only  two  benumbed 
lives  coming  occasionally  into  contact,  and 
shielded  in  the  casing  of  form  and  ceremony— 
my  pale,  haggard,  bxisiness-worn  husband,  toil- 
ing over  his  ledgers  and  accounts,  and  the 
woman  who  preserved  her  beauty  for  the  admi- 
ration of  her  world  of  fashion,  her  love  for  the 
gewgaws  aud  tinsels  of  wealth,  and  her  soul  to 
be  laid  at  the  altar  of  ambition — that  woman, 
myself ! 

I  shrank  from  the  portraiture  with  dismay. 
"Was  it  possible  that  the  happy  child,  the  trust- 
ing, betrothed  maiden,  the  young  bride,  the 
proud  mother,  had  become  merged  into  this 
cold,  glittering  petrifaction,  whose  silken  robes 
draped  a  lieart  of  ice  ?  Why  liad  tliis  been  ? 
It  was  all  wrong — a  bitter,  bitter  mistake  ;  and 
I  passed  judgment  upon  the  wom.-vn  I  saw  be- 
fore me,  as  though  slie  were  a  third  party,  and 
I  held  her  fate  in  my  hands. 

-While  I  sat  and  gazed  in  anguish  of  soul, 
into  the  picture  glided  a  pale,  care-worn,  hag- 
gard man,  wearing  the  same  expression  I  had 
often  seen,  or  might  have  seen  had  I  looked 
with  wifely  eyes  upon  my  husband's  face.  How 
changed  he  looked  from  the  hopeful,  manly, 
buoyant  Warren  Henderson,  who  had  stood . 
beside  me  in  the  June  moonlight,  and  received 
answering  sympathy  and  encouragement  when 
lie  spoke  of  the  toils  aud  anxieties  of  his  busi- 
ness life  !  how  different  from  the  young  hus- 
band of  years  before,  who  found  a  faithful 
Iieart  into  which  he  might  pour  all  the  troubles 
of  his  harassed  life,  or  the  successes  which 
crowned  his  ventures.  Warren  Henderson  had 
not  used  to  look  so  careworn  ;  but  a  few  months 
had  done  the  work  of  years.  He  had  been  a 
grave  and  silent  man  ever  since  his  boy  died  ; 
but  now  there  is  some  fresh  trouble,  some  anx- 
iety eating  away  his  life.  He  looks  old,  too, 
for  one  who  should  be  still  in  his  prime  :  he  is 
but  forty  yet ;  I  am  only  thirty-five,  and  my 
raven  braids  are  fresh  and  glossy  as  at  eighteen  ; 
but  there  are  gray  h.airs  on  his  temple  locks. 
"  What  has  brought  this  about  ?"  I  asked. 


In  a  moment  my  question  was  answered. 
Into  the  magic  picture  before  me  came  a  sha- 
dowy finger,  and  pointed  to  the  paper-strewn 
table  at  which  my  husband  sat.  I  gazed,  aud 
beheld  a  revelation,  and  mechanically  my  eye 
ran  over  every  paper  he  opened.  The  catalogue 
was  fearful — a  long  array  of  bills — plate,  furni- 
ture, statues,  jewels,  silks — a  long  array,  in 
which  I  recognized  distinctly  my  own  agency. 
All  these  had /decreed  that  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant's wife  must  have;  and  I  had  never 
dreamed  but  that  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  held 
enough  to  supply  all.  And,  balancing  this 
catalogue  of  expenditures,  stood  a  tangled 
trade,  depreciated  stock,  warehouses  crowded 
with  unmarketable  goods,  empty  coffers,  with 
the  word  "  Panic  !"  "P.anic!"  written  as  with 
a  pen  of  fire  over  all.  While  he  sat  and  un- 
folded paper  after  paper,  and  laid  it  aside  with 
a  harassed  look,  I  stole  nearer  and  gazed  upon 
one  he  had  just  taken.  I  recognized  it  ere  he 
opened  it — my  latest  bill  sent  home  that  eve- 
ning, the  bill  for  my  b.all-dress.  How  came  it 
there  ?  I  had  thrust  it  into  the  drawer  of  my 
dressing-bureau  before  going  to  Madame  Flash- 
ington's  ;  but  here  it  was — and  my  pale,  hag- 
gard husband  was  scanning  the  last  price  of  my 
folly.  I  m.ade  a  movement  to  snatch  it  from 
him,  but  he  waved  me  back,  saying,  in  a 
hollow  voice  :  "  N.ay,  it  is  too  late  !  And,  after 
all,  what  matters  it  when  the  last  feather  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back  is  laid  upon  him  ?  It 
is  useless  to  try  to  keep  up  longer.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  keep  above-board,  but  the 
crash  must  come  !  I  do  not  care  for  myself — 
but  for  you,  for  you,  Mattie!"  and  he  turned 
despairingly  away. 

Tlie  spell  was  broken — he  had  called  me 
"JIattie!"  For  years  I  had  been  to  him  "Mrs. 
Henderson." 

"Oh,  no  !  no  !  don't  care  for  me,  Warren  !  I 
see  it  all  now — my  selfishness  has  led  you  to 
ruin ;  but  I  can  be  a  different  woman  !  Oh, 
Warren,  believe  me,  I  will  be  different  I"  I 
cried  aloud.  "What  do  I  care  for  wealth  or 
station,  in  comparison  with  the  happiness  of 
my  husband?" 

"  What  is  it,  Mattie  ?  You  asleep  here,  and 
dreaming?  It  is  late — past  three  o'clock!"  I 
heard  in  reply;  and  I  started  to  find  myself 
seated  in  the  great  velvet  chair,  and  my  hus- 
band standing  beside  me. 

Was  it  true  !  Had  I  indeed  been  asleep,  and 
dreaming?  Had  my  four  visitors — my  four 
other  selves — the  child,  tlie  betrothed  maiden, 
the  bride,  the  mother — been  conjured  from  the 
realms  of  dreamland  ?  and  I  looked  across  the 
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room  to  the  chairs  aiidyiiM/fiiiV  against  the  wall, 
to  assure  mvself  that  they  were  not  really  oc- 
cupied by  them  still.  But,  dream  or  no,  it  had 
brought  its  lesson  to  sink  deep  into  my  lieart ; 
I  saw  myself  iu  my  true  character ;  and  the 
gas-light  was  not  turned  so  low  but  I  could  see, 
also,  the  careworn  expression  on  every  feature 
of  my  husbaud's  face,  and  that  lie  was  pale  and 
hollow-eyed, 

"  Did  I  fall  asleep  ?  I  must ;  but  you,  War- 
ren, ijou  have  not  slept !"  I  said,  for  just  then 
I  noticed  that  he  was  in  his  coat  and  full  dress. 

"I  have  been  uf  late,  looking  over  some 
papers  1  brought  up  from  the  store — sitting 
down  in  my  little  basement  writing-room.  But 
I  was  just  going  up  stairs,"  he  replied.  ''  Yuu 
should  be  asleep  before  this,  Mis.  Henderson," 
he  adiled,  half-reprovingly,  his  eye  wandering 
with  a  sort  of  pained  look  over  my  brilliant 
toilet. 

"Oh,  say  '  Mattie  !'  Do  not  put  me  so  far 
from  your  heart,  Warren  I"  I  broke  out,  taking 
his  hand— it  was  cold  and  trembling — into  my 
own.  "  Do  pity  me,  for  I  have  learned  to  pity 
myself!  Oh,  Warren,  I  have  had  a  dream  this 
evening  that  h.is  shown  me  myself  in  my  true 
light.  I  am  nothing,  worse  than  nothing  I  A 
drag,  instead  of  a  help-meet — a  useless  toy,  in- 
stead of  the  true  wife  you  married  and  liad  a 
right  to  expect  me  to  remain  I  You  have  made 
a  slave  of  yourself  to  gratify  my  selfishness; 
you  have  toiled  early  and  late,  and  I  have 
scattered  the  fruit  of  your  labors  like  water 
spilt  upon  the  ground.  This  life  is  killing  you, 
and  /am  accountable  for  it  all !  Speak  to  me, 
Warren,  and  tell  me  that  you  do  not  hate  me, 
and  thiuk  I  cannot  awake,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  from  my  insane  course  !" 

Not  a  word  came  from  my  husband's  lips, 
but  he  sank  on  the  carpet  by  my  side  and 
buried  his  face  in  my  lap,  and  his  cl.isp  on  my 
hand  which  he  had  retained  was  like  an  iron 
vice. 

"Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me,  Warren? 
Are  you  in  trouble  ?  ▼hough  unworthy  of  your 
confidence,  yet  your  wife  asks  and  needs  it  at 
this  hour.  You  are  in  some  great  trouble, 
Warren!"  I  cried,  for,  bending  over  him,  I 
read  the  deep  lines  in  his  forehead  and  the  iron 
compression  of  his  lips. 

"  Can  you  bear  the  worst,  Mattie  ?"  he  said, 
hoarsely,  lifting  his  eyes  to  mine.  "  The 
worst?" 

"  Anything,  anything,  my  dear  husband  !  I 
have  been  blind,  but  the  scales  have  fallen 
now.  Tell  me  everything!  Are  wu  ruined, 
Warren?" 

VOL.  LSIV. — 13 


"We  are,"  he  whispered  in  a  thick,  un- 
steady tone.  "The  crisis  has  carried  me  down. 
I  have  dragged  aw.ay  the  long  hours  of  this 
night  in  trying  to  devise  some  loophole  of  es- 
cape ;  but  all  in  vain.  To-morrow  sees  my 
notes  protested,  and  our  house  goes  down  in 
the  crash.  I  do  not  care  for  myself,  but  for 
you — for  yon,  Mattie!"  and  he  groaned  iu  bit- 
terness of  spirit. 

"Not  for  himself— hwi  for  me!"  The  very 
words  of  my  dream  I  I  could  not  bear  it  with- 
out a  burst  of  tears.  lie  so  thoughtful  for  me, 
and  /  so  selfish,  so  idle  of  his  anxieties  or 
cares  !  I  pressed  my  lips  to  his  corrugated 
forehead,  and  said,  amid  my  sobs  :  "No,  War- 
ren, not  ruined ;  for  we  have  saved  our  love 
from  the  wreck  !  It  will  prove  our  salvation — 
I  feel  assured  of  it.  Let  the  storm  come !  I 
believe  I  shall  bless  it  as  the  happiest  event  of 
my  life,  if  it  brings  ns  nearer  to  each  other,  as 
a  true  husband  and  wife  oirglit  to  live  I" 

Warren  looked  at  me  steadily,  and  a  weight 
seemed  to  be  lifted  off  his  head.  His  cheeks 
flushed ;  the  veins  that  had  stood  out  like 
knotted  whipcords  on  bis  forehead,  relaxed ; 
his  lips  lost  their  grim  compression  ;  and  there 
was  a  ripple  of  tears  in  his  voice. 

"Mattie,  you  have  saved  me!"  lie  said. 
"Maddened  by  the  thought  of  the  morrow,  I 
know  not  but  the  result  might  have  been  this — 
see  !"  and  with  a  shudder  he  drew  forth  a  little 
vial,  labelled  "  laudanum,"  from  his  vest  pock- 
et. "I  bought  it  at  an  apothecary's  as  I  came 
up  to-night.  God  forgive  me,  Mattie — I  was 
mad!  I  said,  'It  would  be  but  a  dreamless  sleep, 
and  I  should  never  wake  more  to  disgrace.' 
Yes,  God  pardon  me  ;  I  was  a  coward  and  mad  ! 
But  you  have  saved  me,  Mattie!"  and  again 
his  face  sank  upon  my  lap,  and  a  passion  of 
weeping  shook  his  stiong  frame,  and  relieved 
his  overcharged  heart. 

"  Warren,  we  have  both  been  mad  !"  I  said, 
with  p.iUid  lips,  and  striving,  for  his  sake,  to 
subdue  the  terror  that  begirt  my  whole  bein^ 
when  I  realized  how  nigh  my  husband  had 
stood  to  the  wretched  guilt  of  a  suicide.  "  And 
God  forgive  vie  for  my  want  of  sympathy  iu 
all  your  troubles  ;  and  help  me,  from  this  houv, 
to  be  your  faithful  wife  !  Let  the  world  be  cast 
behind  us — it  will  be  no  loss,  so  our  lesson 
brings  us  heart  to  heart.  Oh,  Warren,  we  will 
live  over  again  the  old  days,  when  the  world  and 
fashion  had  not  come  between  us,  and,  God 
helping  me,  they  shall  never  part  ns  again!" 

And,  sitting  there  late  into  the  night,  my 
husband  kneeling  beside  me,  and  with  his  head 
upon  my  lap,  I  bent  my  clieek  to  his  ;  and  our 
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tears,    baptizing   our   rpuiiion,    fell    upon    the 
silken  folds  of  my  last  folly,  my  ball-dress. 


SUGGESTIVE  READINGS. 
Unhealthy  Positions  op  the  Body. — Those 
persons  engaged  iu  occupations  requiring  tlie 
hands  alone  to  move,  while  the  lower  limbs 
remain  motionless,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
without  constantly  raising  the  frame  to  an  erect 
position,  and  giving  a  slight  exercise  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  such  a  practice  will  tend  to  destroy 
their  health.  They  should,  moreover,  sit  in  as 
erect  a  position  as  possible.  With  seamstresses 
there  is  always  more  or  less  stooping  of  the 
head  and  shoulders,  tending  to  retard  circula- 
tion, respiration,  and  digestion,  and  produce 
curvature  of  the  spine.  The  head  should  be 
thrown  back,  to  give  the  lungs  full  play.  The 
frequent  long-drawn  breath  of  the  seamstress 
evinces  the  cramping  and  confinement  of  the 
lungs.  Health  cannot  be  expected  without 
free  respiration.  The  life-giving  element  is  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  without  it  in  projiortionate 
abundance  must  disease  intervene.  Strength 
.and  robustness  must  come  from  exercise.  Con- 
fined attitudes  are  in  violation  of  correct  theories 
of  healthy  physical  development  and  the  instinct 
of  nature.  Those  accustomed  to  sit  writing  for 
hours,  day  after  day,  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
exhausting  nature  of  the  toilsome  aud  ill-paid 
labor  of  the  poor  seamstress. 

Haste. — The  eagerness  aud  strong  bent  of 
the  mind  after  knowledge,  if  not  warily  regu- 
lated, is  often  a  hindrance  to  it.  It  still  presses 
into  farther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  aud 
catches  at  the  variety  of  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what  is 
before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste 
to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  He  that 
rides  post  through  a  country,  may  be  able,  from 
the  transient  view,  to  tell  how  iu  general  the 
parts  lie,  and  may  be  able  to  give  some  loose 
description  of  here  a  mountain  and  there  a 
plain  ;  here  a  morass,  and  there  a  river  ;  wood- 
land in  one  part,  and  savannahs  in  another. 
Such  superficial  ideas  and  observations  as  these 
he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it.  But  the 
more  useful  observations  of  the  soil,  plants, 
animals,  and  inhabitants,  with  their  several 
sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily  escape 
liim  ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discern  the 
rich  mines,  without  some  digging. 

The  love  of  excellent  friends  is  one  of  God's 
greatest  blessings,  and  deserves  our  utmost 
thankfulness.     The   counsel  of  sound  heads. 


and  the  affection  of  Christian  spirits  is  a  slaflT 
of  support  and  a  spring  of  rejoicing  through 

life. 


ANNIVERSARY. 

BY    KATE    HARRINGTON. 

Ah  Time,  relentless,  stern,  and  cold! 
Why  was  tbis  day  to  me  unrolled  ? 
Had.st  thou  no  puwer  to  fling  it  back, 
Or  drop  it  on  thy  shining  track  ? 
Or  yet,  at  least,  have  screened  its  Bight 
"With  the  black  garments  of  the  night? 
Couldst  thou  but  bid  fond  nature  weep 
In  pity  for  the  tryst  I  keep? 

Our  bridal,  love!     Thy  earnest  tone 
Is  blending  softly  with  ray  own  ; 
My  soul  in  homage  kneels  to  thine 
Like  pilgrim  saint  before  her  shrine: 
While  thy  low  whispers  thrill  and  cheer 
My  waiting  heart  and  willing  ear, 
And  future  blessings  gleam  afar 
Like  the  soft  radiance  of  a  star. 

Twelve  moons  in  beauty  wax  and  wane ; 

Then  blithely  comes  young  spring  again, 

And  in  her  lap  the  moru  I  see 

That  sealed  my  plighted  troth  to  thee. 

Twice  hallowed  now  !  returned  to  mark 

The  launching  of  our  tiny  barque. 

Round  whose  frail  spars  my  fond  hope^  twine 

With  love's  deep  anthem,  *'  his  aud  mine." 

Again  the  trysting  time  has  come — 
Ah  heart !  wliy  is  thy  deep  voice  dumb? 
Our  blue-eyed  babe  is  on  my  knee, 
But  he,  the  loved  one — where  is  he? 
Why  comes  he  not  to  greet  me  now 
In  token  of  our  sacred  vow  ? 
Why  talks  he  not  of  deathle-ts  trust? 
Have  life  and  love  but  turned  to  dust  ? 

Back,  back,  0  spring  !  thy  balmy  breath 
Seems  heavy  with  the  dews  of  death ; 
I  cannot  see  thy  bursting  bloom 
Through  the  black  cloud  that  veils  his  tomb. 
I  cannot  hear  thy  wooing  voice 
That  er.st  m;ide  kindred  souls  rejoice  ; 
"For,  ceaseless,  through  yon  azure  dome 
There  rings  the  haunting  cry  of  "home." 

Home,  where  his  welcome  foot^^teps  came, 
Where  tender  accents  breathed  my  name, 
Where  all  the  joy  that  earth  could  give. 
And  all  the  bliss  true  hearts  could  live. 
Was  felt  when  last  to  love's  low  chime 
This  cycle  moved  the  wheel  of  time — 
When  last  it  dropped  its  golden  hoars 
Upon  our  hearth,  in  sparkling  showers. 

But  now  'tis  night ;  the  day  is  done ; 

The  dying  winds  repeat  my  moan. 

I  sink  in  slumber — wild  and  free 

My  dreams  are  all  of  Heaven  and  thee. 

I  mount— I  soar— the  ether  blue 

Parts  its  soft  haze  and  wafts  me  throngh  ; 

I  hear  thy  voice— I  f^el  thy  kiss, 

And  thought  is  lost  in  'wildering  blisa. 


WILLMETTE   WARD. 


A  MEKBT  company  of  visitors  it  was,  true 
enough,  tliat  lilled  luy  mansion  liome  last  sum- 
mer. Proud  Virginia  Clifford,  with  her  royal 
beauty,  and  grand  Mr.  Vernon,  with  his  noble 
heart  and  sarcastic-  gravity,  were  the  "stars," 
of  course  ;  but  best  beloved  in  my  heart  was 
our  little  comet,  Willmette  Ward.  She  was  a 
relative  of  the  Clifford  family,  and  as  I  had 
often  heard  Virginia  speak  of  her  young  cousin, 
I  urged  her  to  bring  Willmette  with  her  when 
she  came  to  spend  the  summer  with  me.  She 
wrote  me,  saying  :  "  Brother  Harry  has  always 
assumed  tlie  charge  of  our  little  household  pet, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
could  persuade  him  to  allow  his  *  litlle  Ward,' 
as  he  calls  her,  to  accompany  me  for  even  a 
short  visit,  and  he  would  not  hear  to  her  going 
at  all  unless  I  would  piomise,  first,  to  let  her 
return  home  whenever  he  should  come  for  her; 
and,  secondly,  that  I  would  not  take  her  into 
soclfli/.  You  will  laugh  at  this,  I  doubt  not ; 
but  if  you  knew  how  heartily  Brother  Harry 
deapiSKSjashiondble  societi/,  you  would  not  won- 
der at  it.  You  know  he  is  thirty-sis  now,  and 
having  been  a  great  student  and  traveller,  has 
seen  enough  of  the  world's  fashionables  to  be 
disgusted  with  their  heartlessness  and  wearied 
with  their  follies.  'Why,  Viina,'  said  he,  'I 
would  rather  shut  Willmette  in  with  lock  and 
key  than  see  her  among  the  prattling  puppets 
one  meets  in  so-called  socieli/,  which  is  a  mere 
coming  together  of  anglers,  each  fishing  for  the 
best  partner  with  whom  to  dance  away  life's 
idle  whirl.'  'Why,  you  grand  master  of  im- 
pertinence,' said  I,  'I  consider  that  personal; 
and  there  you  have  my  digit  covers.'  'Ah, 
my  dear  sister,'  said  he,  smiling,  '  I  grant  you 
there  are  redeeming  characters ;  but,  tbough 
you  are  fifteen  years  younger  than  I,  you  must 
know  by  this  time  that  what  is  generally  called 
fashionable  socieli/  is  a  vain  and  heartless  show, 
where  softness  is  substituted  for  sentiment, 
policy  for  wisdom,  pertness  for  wit,  and  beauty 
for  all  things  ;  and  where  true  friendship  and 
diVnfcres/crflove  are  unknown.'  There  wastruth 
in  what  he  said,  and  I  felt  it ;  but,  ynu  know, 
my  friend,  I  find  an  e.xcitement  in  fashionable 
life,  and  a  certain  enjoyment,  too,  and  I  have 
so  many  true  friends  that  I  can  be  entirely 
independent  of  'general  society,'  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  term,  if  I  choose.     But  I  beg  a 


thousand  pardons  for  this  digression  ;  and  let 
me  say  in  a  few  words,  with  the  aforesaid  pro- 
scriptions and  restrictions,  we  come ;  that  is, 
Willmette  and  I,  with  our  waiting-maids." 

One  morning,  two  or  three  weeks  after  their 
arrival,  while  Virginia  and  Mr.  Vemou  were 
away  for  a  ride  upon  our  fiery  "Jet"  and  "  Ha- 
ven," little  Willmette,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
a  bewitching  sprite,  with  slight,  girlish  figure, 
laughing  blue  eyes,  and  complexion  of  the 
sweetest  rose  and  lily,  came,  and,  throwing 
herself  on  the  veranda  steps  by  my  side,  ami 
laying  her  head,  clustered  with  sunny  golden 
curls,  upon  my  knee,  she  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"Dear  Mrs.  Arlington,  who  is  this  Mr.  Ver- 
min?" 

"  Vernon,  Mr.  Vernon,  child." 

"  0  yes  !  But  who  is  he  ?  where  did  he  come 
from,  and  what  makes  him  feel  so  grave  and 
important?" 

"Well,  my  dear,  he  is  a  wealthy  English 
gentleman,  and  came  from  one  of  those  splen- 
did homes  in  England  that  Washington  Irving 
tells  us  of  in  his  Iiistories." 

"Oh,  /  never  read  history.  Is  that  Wash- 
ington the  one  that  Cousin  Harry  tells  me  of, 
who  fought  the  British,  and  was  called  'the 
Father  of  his  Country  ?'  " 

"0  no;  this  is  Washington  Inimj,  a  great 
author." 

"Indeed!  Well,  I  presume  yon  tliink  me 
terribly  stupid ;  but,  llie  truth  is,  I  always 
hated  history ;  and  you  see  I  'm  but  fifteen,  ami 
my  mamma  died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  she  h.ad  never  taught  me  anything  but  how 
to  embroider,  and  sing,  and  re.id  poetry,  and 
play  the  guitar,  and  dance,  and  write  letters. 
Ah,  when  she  died,  it  almost  broke  my  heart. 
Soon  Cousin  Harry  came  and  took  me  to  liis 
home." 

"Allow  me  to  interrupt  you,  Willmette, 
dear,"  said  I.     "  Who  is  this  Cousin  Harry?" 

"Omyl  don't  you  know  ?  He  is  Virginia's 
only  brother.  She  s.iys  that  he  is  an  old  bache- 
lor; but  any  way  he  is  the  high  and  mighty 
czar  of  the  Clifford  family,  and  we  all  think  he 
knows  «rf  rything.  Not  even  a  servant  on  the 
whole  plantation  dares  wink,  scarcely,  until  they 
know  Harry  approves  it.     And  then  he's — " 

"  Well,  that  will  do,  darling.  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  your  story." 
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"Oh,  I  was  only  going  to  tell  you  what  a 
scrape  I  got  into  about  history,  and  how  I  came 
to  get  rid  of  the  study.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
Cousin  Harry  took  me  home,  and  obtained  a 
governess,  and  was  all  enthusiasm  about  my 
'intellectual  advancement,'  as  he  termed  it. 
I  suppose  he  flattered  himself  that  I  should 
learu  something  in  process  of  time,  and  not 
disgrace  the  family  by  my  ignorance,  for  I  am 
a  sort  of  forty-second  cousin  to  the  Clillbrds  ; 
and  he  used  to  plan  my  studies,  and  praise  and 
encourage  me,  and  I  rjeneraUy  satisfied  him  and 
Jliss  Jane — she  was  governess — in  some  way. 
But  one  day  last  summer  I  had  a  very  long, 
hard  history  lesson,  and  Cousin  Harry  said  if  I 
would  learn  it  before  noon,  he  would  take  me 
with  him  to  the  city  in  the  afternoon.  I  used 
often  to  go  with  Virginia  and  Mrs.  Clifibrd  in 
the  family  carriage  ;  but  when  Cousin  Harry 
took  me  in  his  own  suug  flyaway  and  fiery 
little  ponies,  I  always  had  such  a  fine  time. 
He  always  purchased  everything  that  I  asked 
for,  and  allowed  me  to  drive,  and  made  every- 
thing so  funny  and  pleasant.  Well,  of  course, 
my  silly  little  head  was  full  of  all  sport  and  no 
history,  and  after  spending  a  half  hour  without 
an  itetn  committed,  I  lost  all  patience,  and  flung 
the  book  out  of  the  study  window,  far  out  on 
the  lawn,  and  threw  myself  on  the  floor,  and 
cried  with  all  my  might.  In  a  few  moments  I 
heard  Cousin  Harry  say,  '  Why,  Willmette  ! 
what  does  this  mean  V  And,  springing  up, 
there,  in  the  open  door,'  stood  my  dignified 
cousin,  with  my  torn  history  in  his  hand !  I 
did  not  suppose  that  he  was  in  the  house  ;  but 
he  had  been  sitting  directly  beneath  my  win- 
dow in  the  open  door  of  the  library.  I  had 
never  seen  him  angry,  and  now  he  looked  so 
frowning  and  astonished  that  he  absolutely 
frightened  me.  Obeying  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  I  started  through  an  open  window, 
pale  and  trembling,  thinking  only  of  escape, 
and  Harry  followed  me.  Scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  leaped  over  the  veranda  railing. 
The  grass  was  thick  and  soft,  and  the  first 
story  low,  so  I  was  not  much  hurt ;  and  hopping 
up,  sped  away  like  the  wind,  for  Harry  had 
jumped,  too,  and  was  close  upon  my  heels. 
Down  through  the  garden  walks  and  arbors  I 
ran,  scarcely  eluding  his  grasp  ;  then  over  the 
fence,  across  the  meadow,  and  out  into  the 
woods.  Before  I  knew  it,  I  came  right  to  the 
river's  edge  ;  he  was  just  behind  me,  and  with- 
out a  thought  I  plunged  into  the  w.ater.  Not  a 
word  had  been  spoken,  but  now  I  was  arrested 
by  his  sharp  cry — 'Stop,  Willmette,  stop,  as 
you  value  j'onr  life  !    The  river  is  Jeep  towards 


the  centre.'  Perfectly  shocked  at  what  I  had 
done,  and  entirely  exhausted,  I  fainted  away, 
and  sank  down  into  the  swift  current. 

"  I  remembered  nothing  more  until  I  found 
myself  lying  on  the  bed  in  lay  own  room,  and 
Virginia,  Harry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clitlbid,  Dr. 
Clark,  and  three  or  four  servants  standing 
around  me.  'You  must  sleep  now,  darling,' 
said  Virginia,  '  and  not  speak  a  word,  or  you 
may  be  very  ill.' 

"  After  a  deep  slumber  of  two  or  three  hours, 
I  opened  my  languid  eyes,  and  Harry  was  read- 
ing by  the  bedside.  Good,  patient  friend, 
thought  I,  as  I  studied  his  noble  countenance, 
how  impetuous  and  ungrateful  I  have  been  ! 
'Cousin  Harry,'  said  I,  softly,  my  lips  quiver- 
ing and  my  eyes  fast  filling  with  tears. 

"  '  Why,  are  you  awake  ?  What  is  it,  dear  ?' 
said  he,  gently,  taking  my  hand  and  putting 
back  the  moist  curls  from  my  forehead. 

"  '  Am  I  forgiven  V 

"  'Yes,  on  condition,'  said  he,  'that  you  will 
in  future  use  your  best  endeavors  to  learn  his- 
tory in  the  way  I  shall  dictate.' 

"'You  are  very  kind,'  said  I,  'and  I  cer- 
tainly will.' 

"Well,  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  they 
all  said  that  I  was  too  pale  to  study,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  Harry  called  me  to 
him,  and  told  me  a  long  story  about  the  Crea- 
tion, the  Flood,  the  Israelites,  the  Egyptians, 
and  Moses  ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  said — 
'  There,  that  is  your  first  lesson  in  history  ;  and 
to-morrow  at  this  time  you  may  come  to  me 
again,  and  I  will  give  you  another,  and  also 
question  you  about  what  I  've  told  you  to-day. 
Don't  you  think  you  '11  like  it  ?'  I  was  jjerfectly 
delighted,  and  told  him  so.  And  since  then  I 
have  never  missed  a  history  lesson  until  I  came 
here.  So,  you  see,  I  may  some  day  know  some- 
thing about  history — unless,  indeed.  Cousin 
Harry  gets  married  and  leaves  us  before  long, 
and  wheu  he  does  I  shall  be  so  sorry." 

"  Is  he  engaged  ?"  said  I. 

"Not  that  I  know  of;  but  several  of  the 
planters'  daughters  around  Cliflbrd  Pines  are 
trying  hard  to  eiKjaije  him,  and  I  suiipose  he 
will  take  some  one  of  them.  But  I  know  al- 
most nothing  about  love  and  marriage  afl'airs, 
for  Cousin  Harry  says  it  is  not  well  for  young 
girls  to  trouble  their  little  heads  about  such 
things  ;  so  he  would  never  allow  me  to  read  a 
novel,  or  to  have  much  to  say  to  any  of  those 
young  gents  who  visit  at  the  Pines.  He  has 
always  been  very  strict  with  me,  but  I  love 
him  the  best  of  any  person  in  the  world.     And 
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so  I  ought,  for  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  the  very 
best  persou  ill  the  whole  world." 

The  uext  morniug,  as  I  was  out  on  the  porch 
arranging  flowers,  the  ouiuibus  set  a  stranger 
ilnivn  at  the  front  gate  ;  and,  as  he  was  coming 
musingly  up  the  walk,  little  'Willmette,  with 
liersunn.v  curls  dancing  in  tlie  wind,  and  her  hut 
slung  on  her  arm,  came  bounding  out  from 
among  the  bushes,  right  across  the  path,  with 
my  great  Newfoundland  dog  in  full  chase  after 
her.  She  did  not  notice  the  stranger,  and  was 
flying  on.  "  WiUmetle  !"  he  cried  ;  and,  turn- 
ing short  around,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  sprang 
into  his  open  arms.  The  fervent  kisses  that  he 
imprinted  upon  brow,  cheek,  and  lips  doubtless 
seemed  very  kind  and  cousinli/  to  the  child- 
hearted  girl,  but  they  told  me  plainer  than 
words  could  have  done  where  tlutt  gentleman's 
heart  was.  And  wlien  the  little  fairy  came  up 
to  the  veranda  with  his  arm  still  clasping  her 
slender  figure,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  her 
gleeful  exclamation — "Oh,  Mrs.  Arlington! 
Cousin  Ilarry  has  come.  Oh,  Virginia !  come 
out  here !" 

It  was  a  ple:isant  surprise  to  ns  both  ;  and 
a  perfect  torrent  of  questions  and  answers 
passed  between  brother  and  sister,  Virginia 
having  a  world  of  news  to  tell  him  about  the 
mutual  friends  she  had  met. 

In  the  mean  time,  Willmette  was  becoming 
restless,  and  Bruno  was  tugging  at  her  dress  to 
renew  the  sport ;  and,  adroitly  twisting  herself 
around  behind  her  cousin's  encircling  arm,  was 
starting  off,  when  he  called  her  to  him,  and 
taking  her  glowing  face  in  both  hands,  looked 
Steadily  and  sternly  into  her  laughing  blue  eyes. 

"Aren't  you  glad  to  see  Cousin  Harry,  child  ?" 

"0  yes,  indeed  ;  you  must  know  that  I  am 
very,  veri/  glad  ;  but  then  you  see  I  know  no- 
thing about  all  these  stupid  people  you  are 
talking  about,  and  I  just  want  to  go  and  finish 
chasing  Bruno  ;  then  I  'II  come  back  to  you 
when  you  have  a  little  time  to  spend  with  the 
»Ai7(/re«." 

"  Well,  run  along,  you  little  sprite,"  said  he. 

She  put  up  her  cheery  mouth  for  a  kiss  ;  but 
as  he  bent  towar^is  her,  she  threw  her  head 
down,  dodged  back,  and  sped  away,  shouting 
and  flinging  back  kisses  from  the  tips  of  her 
saucy  little  fingers. 

"I'rettylittle  darling,"  said  Virginia.  "But, 
by  the  way,  brother  Harry,  yon  ought  not  to 
let  the  child  romp  so.  She  ought  to  be  begin- 
ning to  be  a  young  lady.  You  remember  she 
is  fifteen  years  old  this  month." 

"  0  shades  of  the  prim  !"  said  he.  "  I  don't 
i«Jn<  her  to  be  a  'young  lady  ;'  I  want  her  al- 
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ways  a  child.  Nature  has  m.ide  her  near 
enough  to  perfection  ;  why  set  art  to  spoil  the 
good  dame's  model  ?" 

After  we  had  talked  about  an  hour,  and 
Willmette  did  not  come  back,  Ilarry  and  Vir- 
ginia walked  out  into  the  garden  to  seek  her. 
After  a  long  search,  they  found  her.  The  care- 
less little  beauty  had  flung  herself  on  the  cool 
green  grass  in  the  deep  shade,  and  was  sleeping 
soundly,  with  her  curly  head  on  one  arm  and 
her  other  hand  on  Bruno's  shaggy  neck.  They 
made  a  fine  picture,  the  lovely  sleeper  and  the 
faithful  watcher.  "Beautiful!"  exclaimed 
Harry  and  Virginia,  in  a  breath.  "  But,"  said 
he,  and  a  shade  of  vex.ation  passed  over  his 
face,  "  why  didn't  she  come  back  to  visit  me  ? 
I'll  play  her  a  joke,"  said  he.  And,  gently 
lifting  her  in  his  arms,  he  carried  her  into  the 
house  and  up  to  the  room  where  I  had  his 
trunks  pl.iced.  Virginia  and  I  followed  to  see 
the  sport.  He  bolstered  her  up,  still  apparenthj 
fast  asleep,  in  his  great  arm  chair ;  and, 
stepping  qnickly  and  quietly  around,  he  soon 
had  h's  smoking-cap  on  lier  head,  his  meer- 
schaum in  her  hand,  and  the  little  marble- 
topped  table  wheeled  to  her  side,  and  cigars, 
wine,  and  refreshments  on  it,  and  the  great 
mirror  placed  directly  before  her. 

We  almost  laughed  outright,  she  looked  such 
a  jolly  little  picture  of  female  "Young  Ameri- 
canism." And  I  rather  suspected  at  the  time, 
what  I  found  to  be  the  case  afterwards,  that  the 
little  mischief  was  not  so  wholly  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  as  Harry  thought  her.  When  he  had 
completed  her  costume,  he  motioned  us  from 
the  room,  and,  following,  locked  the  door. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "come  out  on  the  west 
veranda,  and  I  will  read  aloud,  and  when  she 
wakes,  she  will  hear  through  the  open  window, 
and  will  have  to  call  to  me  before  she  can  get 
out,  for  I  have  taken  away  the  bell." 

"Janet !  Janet !"  The  maid  started  to  hear 
her  mistress's  voice  from  the  closed  door  of 
Harry's  room.  "  I  have  waited  to  hear  your 
footstep  in  the  hall,  some  time.  Unlock  this 
door  ;  the  key  is  on  the  outside  there.  Then 
turn  your  back,  so  that,  when  questioned,  you 
can  say  that  you  have  not  seen  me." 

She  told  her  the  joke  they  had  played,  and 
showed  her  the  tableau  she  had  arranged  for 
them.  "Now,  Janet,  as  soon  as  the  way  is 
clear  for  me  to  leave  the  house  and  go  over  into 
the  woods,  without  notice,  come  and  tell  me. 
And  I  will  go  down  .ind  stay  with  old  Job  and 
his  wife  in  that  pretty  little  cottage  room  of 
their  absent  daughter.     They  will  help  me  to 
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carry  on  tlie  fuu,  and  I  won't  let  another  per- 
son, except  you  three,  know  where  I  am  ;  and 
I  '11  stay  away  until  I  frighten  these  friends  a 
little.  And,  Janet,  be  sure  and  come  to  me 
every  now  and  then,  and  let  me  know  what 
they  do  and  say." 

We  read  and  chatted  for  two  hours. 

"Well,  I  know  she's  awake  by  this  time," 
said  Harry,  impatiently — "and  is  too  proud  to 
beg  release.  But  we  '11  let  her  enjoy  her 
silence  for  a  time." 

Noon  came,  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and 
the  sun  went  down  ;  but  not  a  sound  from  that 
room. 

"  I  never  knew  Willmette  to  keep  still  a  tenth 
part  of  this  time,  before,"  said  Harry. 

"Let  us  go  up."  said  I;  "m.aybe  she  h.as 
taken  a  drop  too  much  of  the  wine  in  her  loneli- 
ness." 

"  Well,  so  do,  Harry, "  said  Virginia. 

We  unlocked  the  door,  and  stppping  in  all 
was  as  we  had  left  it,  except,  in  Willmette's 
place,  was  a  very  prim  effigy,  accoutred  in 
Harry's  best  clothes,  and  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  young  gentleman's  face,  dojie  in  char- 
coal, on  the  pillow  which  helped  to  make  up 
his  head.  We  searched  the  room  carefully, 
thinking  that  the  artist  must  be  somewhere 
concealed.  But  to  our  perfect  astonishment  no 
trace  of  her  could  be  seen.  The  house  and 
grounds  were  subjected  to  a  like  thorough  in- 
spection, and  all  the  servants  questioned  with 
no  better  success. 

"Well,  Missa  Willmette,  ain't  youse  a'most 
repared  to  come  home  ?  Ef  you  please,  I  reckon 
you  'd  better ;  for  they 's  mighty  troubled  'ceru- 
ing  you,  up  at  the  big  house.  Now,  ye  receive, 
ye  '  ve  done  bin  gone  these  four  days.  And  I  'm 
'specting  ebery  minit  Massa  Harry  'U  hev'  the 
house  depolished  to  askertain  if  yese  ain't 
'twixt  the  walls.  He  would  hev'  the  hull  gar- 
rit  ramsacked,  'cause  why,  he  told  Missa  Ar- 
rington  that  you  might  be  like  some  poor 
Gin-e-vy,  that  a  spring  lock  held  down  forever 
and  ever.  I  dun'no  how  deep  a  spring  that 
lock  might  have  been,  but  I  thought  it  was  a 
mighty  queer  idea  to  hunt  for  a  spring  of  water 
in  the  garrit.  It  looked  more  sensible  like, 
when  he  had  the  river  raked  over.  But,  oh 
laws,  missus,  he  looks  so  white  and  anshuks, 
like  the  goses  'peared  unto  him  at  night.  And 
all  of  'em  looks  so  sad  and  white." 

"Well,  Janet,  I'll  return  soon  now.  You 
need  not  come  again." 

"Come  out  on  the  library  porch,  my  friends," 


said  Virginia,  "and  have  your  fortunes  told  by 
a  young  gypsy  girl.  I  am  sorry  it  is  growing 
so  dark,  for  she  is  very  picturesque-looking. 
And  what  is  wonderful,  so  modest  she  won't 
even  raise  her  eyes,  and  has  a  very  sweet 
voice." 

So  Virginia  and  I  had  our  fortunes  told,  and 
the  gypsy  astonished  us  by  her  wit  and  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Clifford  had  eyed  her  keenly,  the 
meanwhile,  and  as  she  took  his  hand  to  read 
his  fate,  he  clasped  it  around  hers,  and  drawing 
her  towards  him  slipped  tlie  great  scarlet  hood 
from  her  head.  Down  fell  the  sunny  curls  1 
out  flashed  the  bright  eyes  !  and  our  lost  Will- 
mette stood  before  us  1 

She  returned  our  badinage  and  reproach  with 
true  gypsy  fire  ;  and  Harry  drew  her  to  her  old 
time  place  upon  his  knee,  and  gently  said,  as 
the  sad  light  in  his  eyes  grew  sadder,  "How 
could  you  leave  me,  Willmette,  before  you  had 
scarcely  spoken  a  word  to  me  ?" 

She  had  cried  about  this  very  fact  every  day 
during  her  voluntary  exile,  and  now  she  felt 
more  than  ever  grieved  about  it ;  still  tried,  in 
vain,  to  repress  the  rebel  tears.  But  the  bright 
young  head  nestled  lower  on  "Cousin  Harry's" 
manly  shoulder,  and  the  soft,  low  words  were 
choked  with  sobs. 

The  next  morning,  as  we — that  is,  Harry, 
Virginia,  Willmette  and  I — were  out  in  the 
garden,  lo  !  a  youtli  of  goodly  appearance  ad- 
vances up  the  southern  walk.  Miss  Willmette 
steps  down  to  meet  and  greet  him,  and  presents 
him  as  Mr.  Ernest  Ethelridge,  an  artist,  whom 
she  had  met  sketching  old  Uncle  Job's  cottage. 

"The  deuce  he  is,"  thought  Harry,  as  the 
youth  and  maiden  stood  in  animated  converse. 

After  a  few  graceful  coniplimeuts,  the  youth 
requested  the  privilege  of  sketching  my  house 
and  grounds.  "Tlie  deuce  he  does,"  again 
thought  Harry,  as  he  watched  Willmette,  al- 
ready deep  in  the  artist's  portfolio  of  drawings. 
But  when  young  Ethelridge  told  Willmette 
that  he  would  now  like  to  request  the  fulfilment 
of  her  promise  to  sit  for  her  picture,  "the 
deuce  he  would,"  Harry  growled,  almost  audi- 
bly, while  the  cloud  on  his  brow  showed  the 
thunder  in  his  heart.  And  the  next  morning, 
as  I  was  -busy  in  the  breakfast-room,  while 
Willmette  and  Hr.rry  stood  in  the  bay-window, 
I  heard  the  report  of  said  thunder,  as  follows  : — 

"  Willmette,  will  you  go  back  to  Clifford 
Pines  with  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"Why,  Cousin  Hairy!  and  we  have  only 
been  here,  together,  one  day  !" 

This  was  all  the  lips  said,  but  the  eyes  looked 
astonishment  and  disapiiointment. 
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"All,"  said  Harry,  sarcastically,  auii  eyeing 
her  keenly,  "is  it  then  snch  a  hard  thing  to 
leave  your  new  acqaaintances,  and  go  back  to 
the  old  home  ?" 

"  You  must  be  aware,  Mr.  ClifTord,  that  your 
suspicions  are  unjust,"  said  lijis  aj:ain,  while 
eyes  showed  the  otTeuded  pride  of  a  true  woman. 

A  very  quiet  smile  played  over  the  fine  dark 
features  of  Harry  Clifford,  a.s  he  looked  down 
upon  the  usually  gentle,  playful  girl,  and 
marked  the  carriage  of  the  proud  head  and  the 
little  form  drawn  up  to  the  perfect  erect.  There 
was  much  going  on  in  the  gentleman's  heart 
the  meauwhile,  but  hearing  Ernest  Ethelridge 
coming  through  the  hall  inquiring  for  TVill- 
mette,  he  simply  said — 

"Won't  my  little  girl  go  home  with  me  to- 
morrow, just  because  I  ask  it,  and  require  no 
reason  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  and  turned  to  Ernest. 
"Mr.  Ethelridge,  Cousin  Harry  and  I  are  going 
home  to-morrow  ;  so  you  will  please  excuse  me 
from  sitting  for  that  picture." 

"To-morrow!  you  astonish  me.  Miss  Will- 
mette !  But,  if  you  please,  I  have  set  my 
heart  upon  painting  your  picture,  and  must 
have  it,  even  if  I  must  follow  you  to  your  home. 
If  you  will  sit  forme  to-day,  I  can  take  a  rough 
sketch  and  complete  it  afterwards." 

"Oh  well,  then,  I  will.  For  it  would  be  a 
pity  for  you  to  take  ;i  long  journey  for  such  a 
trille." 

"  Thanks  for  that  decision.  And  will  you  be 
pleased  to  ride  over  to  my  studio  now  ?  My 
carriage  is  at  the  door." 

"Yes,  but  let  me  first  run  and  give  Janet 
orders  about  packing  my  trunks." 

"  Cousin  Harry  !"  But  he  had  left  the  room, 
saying  to  himself,  "  So  he  '11  have  it,  after  all. 
I  've  not  taken  her  away  soon  enough,  with  all 
my  haste.  Follow  her  home,  indeed  !  If  he 
should,  I  'd  take  her  to  Maine." 

She  met  him  in  the  upper  hall.  "Cousin 
Harry,  will  you  drive  over  and  bring  me  home 
towards  evening  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  early  too, "  said  he.  "And 
I  wish  that  you  were  going  to  spend  the  day 
here  with  me." 

"Oh,  fie  !"  she  laughed.  "You  'II  see  enough 
of  me  when  we  get  b.ick  to  Clifford  Pines.  For 
you  know  Virginia  is  not  intending  to  return 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  she  let  Miss  Jane  go 
for  the  summer,  so  there  won't  be  any  one  to 
hear  my  lessons  but  yon.  Now,  you  know,  I 
would  not  tftinecessarily  break  my  promise  to 
Mr.  Ethelridge.     So,  an  reioir,  mon  clier  a/ni." 

But  don't  think,  romantic  reader,  that  Harry 


let  the  cherry  lips  get  away  this  time  without 
paying  toll. 

"Thanks  to  my  cousinly  cloak,"  said  he  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  them  drive  aw.ay,  "  she 
has  no  idea  how  jealous  I  am  of  that  graceful 
young  scamp.  And  thanks,  also,  to  my  careful 
oversight,  she  knows  too  little  of  the  world's 
ways  to  even  dream  that  we  are  both  despe- 
rately in  love  with  her  charming  little  self. 
Let  me  see,  sixteen  next  May.  Well,  I  must 
not  wait  long  after  that,  unless  I  want  rivals  in 
the  field  thick  as  crows  among  the  corn." 

"Ah,  Cousin  Harry,  how  welcome  the  grand 
old  home  looks  agaiu !  It  is,  indeed,  '  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me.'  " 

A  few  months  later,  and  "Cousin  Harry"  and 
his  little  "  Ward"  sat  together  on  the  banks  of 
that  river  into  which,  three  years  before,  she 
had  plunged  so  fearless,  still  so  fearful.  They 
had  talked  over  those  loug  years,  and  miicji  more 
bet:i(li;s.  The  earnest  blue  eyes  were  still  gazing 
abstractedly  out  among  the  long  shadows  which 
the  setting  sun  was  throwing  over  the  russet 
brown  leaves  ;  and  the  still  more  earnest  black 
eyes  were  looking  intently  down  upon  the 
aforesaid  blue. 

The  chlhl  had  been  for  some  months  past 
dreamily  searching  for  her  tconuw'f  heart ;  now 
she  had  found  it ;  but  lo  !  it  was  no  longer  in 
her  possession.  But,  like  the  excellent  Scrip- 
ture example  of  "coat  and  cloak"  notoriety, 
when  she  found  who  h.id  taken  away  her  heart, 
she  gave  him  her  /udkI,  also. 

Harry  Clifford  clasped  the  delicate  gift  iu  his 
own  ample  palm,  and  folded  the  fairy  form  to 
his  own  noble  heart;  and  what  was  then  said 
and  done,  kind  reader,  other  authors  can  tell 
you  much  better  than  I ;  but  I  can  tell  yo>i  how, 
a  few  months  later  still,  I  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Clifford  to  attend  the  celebration  of  Miss  Will- 
mette  Ward's  sixteenth  birthday,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  and  how  1  had  been  privately  informed 
by  Virginia  and  Mr.  Vernon  both  that  there  was 
to  be  a  double  wedding  at  Clifford  Pines  that  day, 
and  trro  brides  and  grooms  to  start  for  merry  old 
England  together.  And  1  well  remember,  when 
Willniette  was  telling  me  somewhat  of  the  little 
scene  1  have  related  above  concerning  "liearts 
and  hands,"  her  bright  blush  as  she  said  ;  "I 
could  not  doubt  but  that  Harry  had  my  u-hole 
heart,  for  his  beat  plenti/  strong  enough  for  two." 


To  take  sincere  pleasure  in  the  blessings  and 
excellencies  of  others,  is  a  much  rarer  mark  of 
benevolence  than  to  pity  their  calamities. 
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REMAKING  AND  MENDING. 

Shakspeake  tells  us  that  "an  old  cloak 
makes  a  new  jerkin  ;"  and  with  such  authority 
and  sanction  for  turning  old  materials  to  new 
purposes,  we  will  make  no  apology  for  giving 
our  readers  a  chapter  of  advice  and  instruction 
on  some  of  the  most  feasihle  plans  of  turning 
old  garments  to  good  account. 

Many  are  ohliged  by  necessity,  or  as  a  matter 
of  good  economy,  to  do  this  ;  and  tliose  who 
are  richer,  and  can  afford  frequently  to  purchase 
everything  new  for  themselves,  will  greatly  add 
to  their  kindness  to  their  poorer  neighbors,  if, 
when  they  give  a  cast-off  garment,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  judicious  instruction  as  to 
how  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"We  will  suppose  a  poor  woman  receiving  the 
gift  of  a  lady's  dress  fully  trimmed  all  over,  and 
so  near  a  fit,  that  she  might  think  it  had  been 
made  on  purpose  for  her,  if  it  was  not  a  little  too 
tight.  Would  it  be  the  wisest  thing  she  could 
do  to  take  and  wear  the  dress  just  as  she  re- 
oeivi-d  it  ?  If  she  did  so,  the  probability  is, 
that  she  would  do  those  about  her,  as  well  as 
herself  and  her  dress,  a  great  injury.  She 
■would  most  likely  be  very  cross  in  her  family, 
for  tliat  is  often  one  of  the  ill  effects  of  dressing 
too  tight.  She  might,  too,  begin  to  think  that 
she  looked  so  like  a  lady  with  this  full-trimmed 
dress,  that  sundry  unbecoming  airs  would  bo 
likely  to  creep  over  her.  And,  as  to  the  dress, 
nature  would  endeavor  to  free  itself  from  re- 
straint, and  hooks  and  eyes  would  be  bursting 
this  way  and  that,  and  the  flounces,  that  were 
very  suitable  to  a  lady's  mode  of  life,  would 
soon  be  torn  and  soiled  in  the  household  occu- 
pations of  a  poor  woman.  And  in  two  or  three 
weeks  this  dress,  th.at  might  have  been  m.ade 
to  do  her  good  service  for  months,  will  have 
such  a  slovenly  and  torn  appearance,  that  it 
had  better  be  put  out  of  sight. 

We  should  recommend,  as  a  preferable  course, 
that  on  receiving  such  a  gift,  all  conspicuous 
and  needless  trimmings  be  taken  off,  and  the 
body  and  sleeves  be  made  a  comfortable  fit,  by 
putting  in  pieces  where  they  are  needed,  fur 
which  purpose  some  of  the  trimmings  will  be 
useful.  Or,  if  it  should  be  a  very  full  skirt,  it 
might  be  better  to  take  a  breadth  from  that, 
which  will  serve  to  make  afresh  body.  If  it  is 
too  long,  or  if  it  is  rubbed,  and  a  little  worn  at 
tlie  gathers,  the  skirt  should  he  taken  from  the 
body,  and  sewed  on  again  at  the  riglit  length, 
at  the  same  time  placing  the  middle  of  a  differ- 
ent breadth  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
put  the  worst  worn  part  of  the  gathers  to  the 


place  where  they  will  have  the  least  wear. 
Tliis  will  oblige  running  up  the  opening  at  the 
back  of  the  skirt,  and  making  a  new  one.  All 
this  trouble  will,  however,  be  well  repaid  by 
having  a  comfortable  and  suitable  dress  ;  and 
ladies  are  much  more  likely  to  repeat  a  kind- 
ness when  they  see  that  their  gifts  are  well 
used  and  valued. 

When  a  mother  has  worn  a  dress  as  long  as 
she  can,  it  will  be  strange  if  there  is  not  enough 
which  is  pretty  good  left  in  the  skirt,  which 
will  make  a  frock,  or  perhaps  even  two,  for  a 
little  girl.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in 
buying  a  dress,  and  to  choose  one  of  such  a 
pattern  that  would  not  be  very  conspicuous  or 
unsightly  if  it  should  afterwards  be  used  for 
children. 

Another  good  use  to  which  to  put  an  old 
dress  is,  by  altering  the  body  and  sleeves,  to 
adapt  it  for  a  petticoat.  It  is  well,  however, 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  do  this.  Two  mothers 
had  each  a  good  black  satin  dress ;  in  the 
course  of  time  they  became,  as  unfortunately 
all  dresses  will,  too  shabby  or  too  old-fashioned 
for  their  wearers'  use.  One  mother  jiicked 
hers  to  pieces,  washed  and  ironed  it,  and  made 
from  it  two  handsome-looking  mantles  for  her 
daughters.  The  other  adapted  hers  for  a  petti- 
coat, and  spent  five-and-tweuty  shillings  in  the 
purchase  of  new  mantles  for  her  two  daughters. 
The  mantles  made  of  thS  old  material  were  far 
the  best-looking,  and  most  serviceable.  Now, 
five  shillings  would  have  bought  a  petticoat ; 
and  thus  the  saving  of  twenty  shillings  might 
have  been  made  for  the  pocket  of  the  husband. 

Bonnets  may  be  lined  or  made  from  the  cut- 
tings of  old  silk  dresses.  A  lady  benevolently 
disposed  can  find  the  means  of  assisting  a 
needlewoman  in  want  of  work  by  employing 
her  to  use  up  oild  pieces  in  this  manner.  She 
will  thereby  give  the  workwoman  the  means  of 
earning  a  few  shillings,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  will,  at  a  comparatively  little  cost,  enable 
herself  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  various  old 
women  by  the  gift  of  a  comfortable  silk  bonnet. 

The  remaining  parts  of  some  dresses  will 
prove  suitable  for  making  aprons  and  pinafores. 

But  what  can  be  done  with  dresses  that  are 
so  washed  and  worn  as  to  be  of  no  service,  even 
for  a  child's  frock  or  pinafore  ?  Why,  they 
may  be  cut  uji  for  dusters,  if  they  will  do  for 
nothing  else,  and  they  will  serve  nicely  for  the 
little  girls  to  learn  hemming  upon.  Indeed,  it 
only  wants  an  active,  notionable  mind  to  dis- 
cover pood  uses  for  almost  anything  that  may 
be  at  hand,  and  render  it  applicable  to  some  of 
the  requirements  of  the  possessor. 
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Alwut  llie  wi)r>t,tliijig  to  do  with  old  dresses 
is  to  carry  tluiii  to  an  oki-clotlies  shop,  or  to 
dispose  of  tlieui  at  tlie  door  for  something  out 
of  a  basket. 

Woollen  garments,  such  as  coats  and  trousers, 
ofier  rather  more  of  a  puzzle  as  to  how  to  dis- 
pose of  tliem.  They  are,  liowever,  articles  to 
be  by  uo  means  despised,  as  a  peep  into  the 
working- rooms  of  some  old-clothes  estalilisli- 
meut  iiiight  soon  convince  our  readers.  Many 
a  second-hand  waistcoat,  cap,  and  even  child's 
complete  suit  have  been  contrived  from  the 
refuse  contents  of  the  old-clothes  man's  bag. 
These  old-clothes  merchants,  however,  never 
cnt  up  garments  that  can  by  any  contrivance 
of  pieeiug  and  cleaning  be  made  suitable  for 
wear  or  to  fetch  a  price  in  their  original  form. 
This  a  good  home  manager  should  also  observe. 

Cheap-bonght  slop-clothes  are  scarcely  worth 
the  time  and  trouble  of  remaking  into  anything. 
But  a  bit  of  broadcloth,  that  has  been  origin- 
ally good,  may  be  brouglit  into  use  over  and 
over  again  when  its  original  purpose  has  been 
almost  forgotten.  We  have  seen  a  good  velvet 
cloak  go  through  the  whole  family  ;  after  hav- 
ing been  worn  by  the  mother,  it  was  made  into 
a  cloak  for  the  eldest  girl,  and,  after  she  had 
done  with  it,  into  jackets  for  the  boys. 

In  a  family  of  restricted  means,  where  the 
father  is  obliged  by  his  line  of  life  or  connec- 
tions to  keep  up  what  is  called  a  respectable  or 
genteel  appearance,  if  the  mother  is  a  good 
contriver,  very  little  need  be  purchased  for  the 
clothing  of  her  boys  until  they  reach  their 
teens.  Tlie  clothes  that  the  father  is,  for  the 
sake  of  .appearance,  obliged  to  lay  aside  will 
afford  good  material  for  clothing  them.  But 
how  often  pride,  more  than  a  want  of  knowledge, 
comes  in  here,  and  prevents  the  mother  from 
doing  what  she  might  and  could  do !  She  is 
afraid  that,  if  she  lierself  makes  clothes  for  her 
boys,  she  may  be  laughed  at  as  "a hen  tailor." 
And  if  she  should  employ  aneedlewom,an,  who 
could  do  such  things  well  and  inexpensively 
for  her,  she  is  afraid  the  woman  will  speak  of 
it,  and  think  her  mean  for  using  old  clothes ; 
and  she  will,  in  preference,  buy  cheap  ready- 
made  clothes,  which  will  not  last  so  long  and 
perhaps  not  look  any  better  than  what  she  might 
have  obtained  for  a  tithe  of  the  cost,  by  using 
the  materials  laid  by  at  home. 

To  keep  up  a  genteel  appearance  with  only  a 
Bmali  income  is  a  very  trying  situation  to  be 
placed  in,. nevertheless,  it  is  the  lot  of  very 
many,  and  a  wise  woman  will  feel  sure  that 
she  is  not  .acting  meanly  while  she  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  limits  of  her  husband's  purse. 


Nothing  can  be  more  mean  th.au  to  increase  his 
anxieties  by  indulging  in  any  needless  expenses 
in  dress. 

When  it  is  designed  to  jnake  any  cloth  gar- 
ment into  a  smaller  one,  it  is  generally  best  to 
look  upon  it  merely  as  a  piece  of  material,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  bring  any  of  tlie  old  seams 
into  use.  If  it  has  been  previously  worn  in  the 
same  family,  and  not  much  soiled,  a  good  dry 
brush  m.ay  be  all  th.at  is  required  for  cleanliness ; 
but  if  it  h.as  been  long  worn,  and  made  dirty, 
it  had  better  be  picked  to  pieces  and  thoroughly 
washed.  Good  broadcloth  will  bear  washing 
just  as  well  as  a  bit  of  calico  ;  and  so  will  very 
many  other  articles  that  are  frequently  con- 
sidered unwashable. 

Supposing  the  garment  unpicked  and  brushed 
or  washed,  it  should  be  well  examined  as  to  the 
thicker  and  thinner  parts,  and  the  smaller  pat- 
tern laid  on  and  cut  accordingly,  always  ob- 
serving to  keep  the  nap  of  the  cloth  all  one 
w.ay,  fiom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  garment. 
Much  of  the  secret  of  the  neat  appearance  of 
clothes  made  by  tailors  is  in  their  flatly  placing 
and  pressing  down  all  their  seams  by  me.ans  of 
heated  irons.  The  seams  should  be  opened  out 
— that  is,  each  side  of  the  seam  should  be  folded 
back,  and  damped,  and  smoothed  by  a  hot  iron 
before  the  lining  is  put  in.  As  to  a  pattern, 
the  best  way  to  obtain  one  is  from  a  tailor ;  and 
great  assistance  in  making  up  may  be  obtained 
by  observing  how  the  article  picked  to  pieces 
was  m.ide.  All  visible  buttonholes  should  be 
made  with  silk,  and  not  thread  ;  and  a  strip  for 
strengthening  laid  where  buttons  and  button- 
holes are  to  be.  There  is  no  reason  why  clothes 
of  this  description,  made  by  women,  should 
either  be  bad- tittiug  or  the  work  clumsy-looking. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  and  any  woman 
who  has  learnt  the  use  of  her  needle  and  uses 
her  powers  of  observ.ition  might  as  well  rival 
the  tailor  as  not. 

Odd  cuttings  of  cloth  are  serviceable  for 
mending  or  remaking  the  tops  of  boots.  Foot- 
stools also  m.ay  be  covered  with  remaining 
pieces,  and  if  braided  with  a  lively-colored 
braid,  have  ane.at  and  ornamental  appearance. 
We  have  .also  seen  made  from  the  tails  of  a 
coat  a  work-bag,  which  h.ad  a  pattern  with 
colored  wools  worked  on  each  side,  and  really 
had  a  handsome  appearance.  Girjsin  a  family 
might  just  as  well  use  such  m.aterials  to  ex- 
ercise 'their  fancy  and  ingenuity  upon,  and  so 
often  save  a  good  many  wasted  shillings. 

Hearthrugs  are  sometimes  m.ade  by  cutting 
cloth  into  strips,  half  an  inch  wide  and  two 
inches  long,  and  knitting  them  together  with 
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striiig.  Tills  is  done  by  inserting  tlie  piece  of 
clotli  exactly  at  tlie  middle,  in  the  loop  of  the 
knitting,  and  drawing  it  in  very  tight :  it  is 
rather  liard  finger  work,  and  some  make  tlio 
rug  by  sewing  tlie  strips  of  cloth  on  to  a  j)iece 
of  old  carpet,  or  any  other  strong  material  that 
may  be  at  hand.  This  sort  of  rng  will  in  win- 
ter form  a  very  comfortable  addition  to  a  poor 
man's  fireplace. 

But  when  all  the  best  bits  have  been  employed 
as  use  or  fancy  may  dictate,  there  will  still  re- 
main some  rough  or  thin  cuttings  which  cannot 
be  worked  up  any  how  :  what  is  to  be   done 


with  these  ?  Perhaps  we  could  not  easily  liave 
answered  this  question,  had  we  not  recently 
lieard  a  girl  say:  "Oh,  mother  is  very  glad  in- 
deed of  such  pieces  ;  when  she  gets  any  she 
washes  them  thoroughly,  and  sets  us  children 
to  cut  them  up  very  small  indeed,  and  fills  a 
case  with  them  to  make  a  pillow  :  all  our  pil- 
lows and  bolsters,  and  even  the  beds  at  home, 
are  made  like  that,  and  we  find  them  very 
comfortable  :  mother  could  never  afford  to  bny 
proper  beds  for  all  us  children."  Carpet-ravel- 
lings  make  the  very  best  stufling  for  pillows  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  it  from  hair. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"Home  at  last  !"  said  the  newly-made  hus- 
band, as  he  handed  the  light  figure  of  Marie 
from  the  carriage.  "All,  how  do  you  do. 
Judge  ?"— and  a  tall  gentleman  in  spectacles 
came  down  the  steps  to  receive  her.  "  Mrs. 
Ash,  Judge  Lockwood." 

The  new  brother-in-law  was  the  reverse  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  with  i;  most  ceremonious  politeness, 
and  an  overwhelmingly  gracious  manner. 

"  Allow  me"— and  he  drew  the  little  gloved 
hand,  extended  to  meet  his,  through  his  arm, 
and  handed  her  up  the  steps  as  if  they  had 
been  going  to  a  court  ball.  Marie  felt  com- 
pletely overpowered,  and  looked  back  for  Mor- 
gan, who  nodded  and  smiled,  and  said,  "  in  one 
minute,"  as  he  gathered  the  wraps  and  pack- 
ages together. 

"  My  dear,  allow  me  to  present  our  new 
relative.  This  is  Mrs.  Lockwood!"  and  with 
another  bow,  the  third  since  Marie's  first  glimpse 
of  him,  he  dexterously  disengaged  himself,  and 
took  a  position  between  the  two  ladies,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  bowing  for  the  fourth  time,  as 
if  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  bad  done  the 
thing  handsomely. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  was  Morgan's  own  sister, 
most  certainly.  Marie  did  not  wonder  that  he 
was  fond  of  her,  and  was  sure  at  the  first  glance 
that  she  should  be.  There  was  a  noble  if  rather 
severe  expression  on  her  fine  face,  as  slie  looked 
down  upon  her  young  sister  for  a  second  before 
stooping  to  kiss  her,  and  when  she  did  so,  it 
was  an  earnest,  and  not  an  unmeaning  salute. 

"  I  know  yon  are  tired  and  dusty  ;  you  would 


like  to  go  to  your  own  room  ,at  once,"  she  said, 
leading  the  way  with  a  steady  uuruflled  man- 
ner peculiar  to  her  every  motion.  "This  is 
really  your  own  room,  you  know  ;  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  comfortable." 

Marie  glanced  around  shyly;  it  w.ts  to  be 
her  home  this  room,  and  certainly  all  that  ordiT 
and  neatness  could  do  had  been  done  for  it.  If 
there  was  any  fault,  it  was  too  orderly.  The 
folds  of  the  muslin  curtains  were  never  to  be 
displ.aced  apparently,  nor  the  snow-white  coun- 
terpane to  be  rumpled.  As  for  sticking  pins  into 
the  immaculate  toilet-cushion,  with  its  lace 
frill,  Marie  could  not  think  of  it,  after  she  was 
left  alone,  and  extemporized  a  substitute  from 
her  soft  travelling  gloves  rolled  up  into  a  little 
hard  ball. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  found  nothing  to  supply  as 
Sophie  had  done — no  empty  water  pitcher,  nor 
towel  frame ;  which  had  kept  Mrs.  Taylor  at 
least  ten  minutes  trolling  about  the  room,  open- 
ing drawers  and  closets,  and  seeing  Marie 
through  with  the  operation  of  bathing  her  f.ace 
and  hands. 

"I  will  leave  you  now,  and  Morgan  will  be 
here  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  parlor  when 
you  are  ready.  He  does  not  like  to  be  kept 
waiting,  you  know;  but  I  suppose  you  have 
found  that  out." 

Marie  wished  she  had  not  said  that  last.  It 
put  her  in  a  nervous  haste,  that  only  hindered 
her  movements,  and  besides,  it  seelned  a  very 
little  like  dictating. 

"  I  wonder  if  Morgan  ever  told  her  I  was  un- 
punctual ;  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  I  am  ?     Dear 
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me,  how  cau  I  evi-r  keep  tliis  room  in  snch 
primlico  ortlur  !  but  evervtliiiig  is  very  hand- 
some, certaiiil.v,  iiuicli  more  slylisli  than  our 
liest  room  at  lioine  ;  and  Mrs.  Lockwood  is  very 
like  Morgan."  With  which  ri-lli-ctinns  she  ven- 
tured to  walk  arouuil  it  and  take  iu  details  a 
little. 

The  high-posted,  mahogany  bedstead  was 
massive  and  handsomely  carved,  all  the  furni- 
ture was  en  suite,  even  to  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor ;  the  carpet  was  handsome,  the 
curtains,  the  mantle  ornaments,  but  there  was 
no  lounge,  or  sewing-chair,  or  bird-cage,  nor 
flowers,  nothing  that  looked  liked  "Marie" 
herself  in  it.  Everything  looked  like  Mrs. 
Lockwood,  finished,  dignified,  orderly.  And  as 
she  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Marie  started  to 
hear  her  husband's  step  on  the  stairs,  and  not 
even  the  first  hairpin  touched. 

But  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  in  a 
hurry  ;  pulled  out  the  hair-pins  himself,  when 
she  began  to  say  "Oh  dear,  I  am  so  sorry" — 
declared  she  was  never  so  pretty  as  with  lier 
bairfloatii\gover  her  shoulders,  and  volunteered 
the  informatiou  that  Judge  Lockwood  thought 
her  picture  did  not  do  her  justice,  and  that 
Harriet  h.ad  said  "  she  was  quite  satisfied." 

Which  disposed  Mrs.  Ash  to  meet  the  two 
with  more  favorable  impressions  than  the  pom- 
pous manner  of  the  Judge,  and  Mrs.  Lockwood's 
dictatorial  insinuation  had  for  the  moment 
created.  Not  that  .Marie  was  in  the  least  vain,  or 
susceptible  to  flattery  ;  we  never  acknowledge 
ourselves  to  be,  and  we  never  allow  it  in  our 
heroines  ;  but  possibly  my  lady  friends  can 
understand  the  comfortable  glow  which  dif- 
fused itself  through  her  mind  under  the  sun- 
shine of  such  remarks,  and  prepared  her  to 
meet  frequent  scrutinizing  looks  through  the 
gold  spectacles,  and  to  sustain  the  first  half 
hour's  conversation  with  the  ever  sensible  and 
correct  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

"Now  you  have  come,  I  suppose  the  Fords 
will  send  out  their  invitations  at  once,"  said 
Mrs.  Lockwood,  as  the  tea  equipage  was  re- 
moved, and  she  seated  herself  under  the  gas- 
light with  her  needlework.  Marie  felt  as  if  she 
ought  to  be  busy,  too,  as  she  watched  the 
skilful  industrious  fingers  stitching  so  regu- 
larly. 

"  So  they  re.ally  are  going  to  give  a  party  ?" 
Mr.  Ash's  tone  expressed  his  gratification. 
"  Well,  Marie,  you  will  be  introduced  to  Chester 
at  once." 

"Oh  yes,  all  their  arrangements  are  made, 
and  when  I  found  Mrs.  Ford  so  set  upon  it,  I 
gave  way  at  once,  though  it  was  my  place  de- 


cidedly. I  shall  give  a  supper  instead  ;  but  as 
Mrs.  Ford  has  to  have  some  alteration  made  in 
her  house,  she  will  take  the  lead." 

"  You  are  to  Vie  quite  pay,  eh,  Marie  ?"  And 
even  at  the  risk  of  discovery  from  the  specta- 
cles, Mr.  Ash  indulged  himself  in  taking  Marie's 
hand  in  his  and  twirling  lier  rings.  "1  suppose 
they  will  call  soon  then." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  came  in 
this  evening,  for  we  were  not  certain  that  yon 
would  come,  and  they  will  be  round  to  inquire. 
You  and  Mrs.  Ford  will  have  to  be  great  friends, 
Marie  ;  they  are  devoted  to  Morgan." 

Marie  was  prepared  to  be,  but  she  did  not 
fancy  being  told  she  must ;  and  perversely  de- 
termined not  to  fancy  her  at  all.  Such  trilling 
things  attract  and  repel  us  in  life  that  we  cau 
scarcely  tr.ice  the  springs  of  some  of  its  most 
important  acts. 

"  I  dare  say  that  is  Dr.  Ford's  ring  now, 
Harriet,"  said  the  Judge,  as  a  tingling  peal 
from  the  door-bell  .sounded  through  the  hall. 
Morgan  sprang  to  bis  feet  in  a  moment,  with  a 
look  of  pleased  expectation,  Marie  shrank  into 
the  corner  of  the  sofa,  wishing  she  could  fly  out 
of  the  room,  and  half  meditating  the  daring 
step  ;  her  new-born  resolve  to  dislike  Jlrs.  Ford 
was  added  to  her  natural  shrinking  from  "pass- 
ing inspection." 

Dr.  Ford  was  not  at  all  Iiandsonie  ;  nor  had 
be  any  of  the  black  broadcloth  splendors  of  the 
Judge.  His  whole  dress  and  manner  were  care- 
less yet  gentlemanly,  and  he  made  his  way 
straiglit  up  to  Marie,  without  regarding  the 
pompous  introduction  Judge  Lockwood  pre- 
pared to  deliver,  as  Morgan  hurried  forward  to 
meet  Mrs.  Ford.  Marie  felt  cross  and  resent- 
ful, and  when  she  saw  her  Iiusband  deliberately 
kiss  the  lady,  and  Mrs.  Ford  return  it  heartily, 
she  felt  her  face  grow  very  hot,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  did  not  appear  to  approve  of 
the  proceeding  either ;  there  seemi-d  a  npri- 
mand  iu  her  tone  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
the  visitor,  and  said — 

"  When  did  you  two  set  up  that  custom  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  my  congratulation,  to  be  sure;  I 
couldn't  help  it ;  I  'm  so  delighted  that  he  has 
become  one  of  us.  And  this  is  Jlrs.  Ash  ;  wo 
are  very  glad  to  see  you  at  last." 

Marie  drew  back  the  least  in  the  world  ;  her 
perverseness  construed  this  frank  greeting  into 
putting  her  down  as  of  no  consequence  ;  she 
resolved  to  be  dignified  and  reserved,  and  was 
very  stiff'  and  as  unlike  hei-self  as  x-ossihle  in 
consequence.  Her  husband's  friends  very  good- 
naturedly  pl.aced  this  to  the  account  of  shyness, 
and  the  embarrassment  of  her  new  jiosition  ; 
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but  Moi'gan,  keenly  alive  to  the  impression  she 
was  making,  felt  annoyed  at  suoh  determined 
dulness  on  her  part,  which  he  had  never  seen 
in  her  before.  Even  the  discussion  of  the 
partj'  in  her  honor  did  not  draw  her  out  of  it. 

"There,  we  are  not  going  to  stay  five  min- 
utes, for  I  know  you  are  tired  with  your  ride  ; 
it  is  too  bad  in  us  to  come  at  all.  Good-night, 
Mrs.  Ash  ;  you  must  look  your  prettiest  Thurs- 
day evening.  There  are  a  dozen  ladies  who 
stand  ready  to  pull  you  to  pieces  for  running 
oflf  with  Morgan,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  at  length 
starting  up  and  tying  the  ends  of  her  rigolette. 

"  I  dare  say  they  all  thiuk  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  him,"  thought  Marie,  resentfully, 
as  her  husband  followed  his  friends  to  the 
door. 

"Mrs.  Ford  thinks  you  are  a  sweet  little 
thing,"  Morgan  said,  the  first  moment  they 
were  alone  together;  "but  I  wish  you  had 
been  a  little  more  cordial.  Harriet  spoke  of  it 
after  you  had  gone  up  stairs,  and  said  she  was 
afraid  Mrs.  Ford  would  feel  hurt,  when  she  has 
been  so  interested,  and  is  taking  so  much  pains 
about  this  party." 

"  Indeed  !" — and  the  little  wife  twirled  her- 
self away  from  her  husband's  outstretched  arm 
with  this  unamiable  interjection,  and  made 
herself  very  busy  at  another  part  of  the  room. 
She  felt  vexed  with  the  whole  party,  and  very 
tired,  and  oh,  so  homesick  I 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night, 
Marie?  You  are  not  in  the  least  like  j'ourself;" 
and  Mr.  Ash  looked  after  her  with  astonish- 
ment at  this  unexpected  development.  He  %ras 
so  in  the  habit  of  submitting  everything  to  the 
judgment  of  his  favorite  sister  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  Marie  could  do  otherwise. 

The  first  night  in  her  new  home  was  by  no 
meaus  as  happy  as  Marie  had  pictured  it.  Long 
after  her  husband  was  sleeping  soundly — so 
provokingly  tranquil  and  unconscious  ! — she 
was  lying  with  her  arm  thrown  over  her  head 
upon  the  pillow,  staring  at  the  fantastic  sha- 
dows made  by  the  moonlight ;  and  at  the  heavy 
furniture  around  the  room,  wishing  she  could 
see  her  own  blue  and  white  toilet-table,  and  the 
canary  iu  the  window ;  thinking  more  yearn- 
ingly of  her  aunt's  accustomed  face,  and  Gil- 
bert's awkward  kindness,  and  her  own  home 
where  she  had  reigned  as  a  queen,  than  she 
had  done  since  leaving  them  behind.  We  won- 
der if  the  pretty  greenhouse  plants  feel  com- 
fortable when  they  are  first  transplanted  to  the 
open  borders,  even  though  they  have  a  broader 
space  and  more  admirers,  and  peihaps  a  new 
support  to  lean  upon  I 


The  cloud  was  transient,  however,  and  by 
Sunday  Marie  began  to  feel  settled  in  her  new 
quarters,  towards  which  her  occupancy  of  draw- 
ers and  closets,  and  a  surprise  of  the  dearest  little 
cushioned  chair  from  her  husband,  had  done  a 
great  deal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockwood  had  had  an 
engagement  one  evening,  which  bad  left  the 
lovers  to  themselves  ;  and  the  next  they  had 
taken  a  delightful  moonlight  walk,  in  the  course 
of  which  Marie  had  reported  to  her  many  things 
pleasant  to  hear.  How  Judge  Logan,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood's  associate,  had  noticed  her  from  the  steps 
of  the  court-house  the  afternoon  they  arrived, 
and  had  told  Mr.  Ash  in  court  that  day  that  he 
was  a  lucky  dog ;  and  young  Fowler,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  county,  was 
very  anxious  to  meet  her  ;  and  Mrs.  Jacobs,  the 
most  stylish  woman  iu  town,  had  met  him  iu 
the  street,  and  said  she  was  coming  to  call  on 
her.  Very  moderate  sources  of  happiness,  you 
think ;  but  you  forget  how  you  felt  when  you 
first  belonged  to  somebody,  and  somebody's 
friends  admired  you. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Marie  took  some  pains 
with  her  attire  the  first  morning  that  she  made 
her  appearance  at  church,  and  that  several 
beads  were  turned  when  her  entrance  wa:i 
whispered  about.  She  heard  her  lilac  silk 
dress  rustle  all  the  way  up  the  aisle,  and  thought 
the  crimsun  and  black  carpet  a  very  neat  pat- 
tern. And  then  what  bliss  to  be  seated  nest 
to  Morgan,  and  meet  bis  proud,  admiring  glances 
now  and  then,  and  have  him  find  the  hymn 
for  her,  and  sit  listening  to  the  deep  rich, 
notes  of  the  organ,  and  wonder  at  her  own 
happiness  !  All  of  which  was  not  very  devo- 
tional, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ;  but 
Marie  did  not  then  realize  that  she  was  violat- 
ing the  commandment  "Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  God,"  which  the  clergyman  read  so 
solemnly,  or  how  severe  a  chastisement  her 
departure  from  it  was  preparing  for  herself. 
We  deplore  the  miserable  darkness  of  heathen- 
ism, or  give  a  great  deal  of  money  to  help 
enlighten  the  benighted  creatures,  "when  you 
and  I,  dear  madam,"  as  Thackeray  would  say, 
bow  down  and  worship  a  trinity  of  idols — self 
first,  husband  and  children  after  self;  and, 
strange  to  say,  do  not  even  suspect  ourselves 
of  it  as  we  respond  virtuously,  "Incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this  law." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  wear  to-night?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lockwood  of  her  idle  little  inmate. 
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as  she  carefully  dried  the  silver  used  on  the 
breakfaat-tahle.  Marie  had  ofl'ered  to  assist 
her  the  day  after  her  arrival,  but  Mrs.  hock- 
wood  was  very  particular  about  the  breakfast 
things,  and  made  a  point  of  doing  them  herself. 
Marie  had  made  friends  with  Morgan's  dog, 
a  black  and  tau  terrier,  which,  by  a  wonderful 
devotion  to  her  brother,  Mrs.  Lockwood  allowed 
about  the  liouse.  She  had  a  great  bunch  of 
lilacs  in  her  lap,  and  was  stringing  a  necklace 
for  the  graceful  little  animal. 

"Wear?  My  blue  silk;  I  have  it  laid  out 
already.  I  wanted  you  to  look  at  it,  and  a 
wreath  of  forget-me-nots  that  Morgan  thinks  is 
very  handsome." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Lockwood,  giving  an  extra 
polish  to  the  hd  of  a  coffee-pot,  before  she 
looked  up  again.  The  single  word  said  several 
sentences,  if  it  did  not  "speak  volumes." 
Marie  had  already  become  accustomed  to  read- 
ing Mrs.  Lockwood's  manner. 

"That  means  'Are  you  f  I  wouldn't  if  I 
were  you.'  Why  not,  I  wonder?"  thought 
Marie,  quickly. 

"As  it's  a  bridal  party,  and  given  for  j-ou, 
everybody  will  expect  you  to  wear  white." 

Marie  knew  how  she  looked  in  her  bridal 
.attire  ;  she  had  worn  it  a  whole  evening;  and 
her  "party  dress,"  as  Miss  West  insisted  ou 
calling  the  pale  blue  silk,  had  never  been  on  ; 
she  longed  to  try  it ;  besides,  blue  was  her  co- 
lor ;  Morgan  had  alw.ays  said  so,  and  she  knew 
he  was  anxious  that  she  should  look  her  very 
best. 

"I  don't  want  to  '  appear  in  character,'  "  she 
said,  playfully. 

"  But  it 's  not  a  matter  of  choice  ;  you  do  go 
as  a  bride,  and  you  ought  to  dress  like  one." 

Marie  had  set  her  heart  on  the  blue  silk.  It 
was  too  b.ad  to  be  treated  quite  like  a  baby, 
,tud  told  what  to  put  on  even.  She  scattered 
the  lilac-blossoms  right  and  left  iu  her  impatient 
pull  at  the  bunch. 

"  I  wish  the  whole  thing  was  over  with, "  she 
said,  in  a  pettish  tone. 

Mrs.  Lockwood's  face  had  its  most  decided 
expression.  So  here  was  a  flaw  in  Morgan's 
idol ;  ill  temper  was  a  fearful  domestic  curse. 
Mrs.  Lockwood  herself  was  never  ruffled ;  she 
was  sorry  for  her  brother  if  it  had  commenced 
already,  and  about  such  a  tritle,  too.  Such  a 
child  as  Marie  was,  with  so  little  experience  in 
sooiet}',  she  ought  to  be  glad  that  any  one  took 
interest  enough  iu  her  to  save  her  from  mis- 
takes I 

"  I  still  think  you  had  better  wear  the  white 
dress,"  she  said,  steadily.    "What  is  it,  Jane?" 
VOL.  LXIV. — 14 


in  the  same  unmoved  tone,  to  the  servant,  who 
made  her  appearance  at  that  moment. 

"The  boy  with  the  letters,  ma'am." 

Mario  looki'd  at  the  little  package  eagerly. 
She  longed  to  snatch  them  from  the  girl,  and 
see  if  there  was  one  for  her.  A  whole  week, 
and  no  news  from  home ! 

"This  is  for  you."  She  had  one  at  last.  It 
was  Gilbert's  handwriting  ;  she  knew  it  while 
iu  Mrs.  Lockwood's  hand ;  the  clear,  bold  cha- 
racters, as  blunt,  and  plain,  and  honest  as  her 
cousin  himself. 

"Oh,  from  Gilbert!"  Ami  the  unfortunate 
necklace  was  thrown  to  the  winds.  She  kissed 
the  dear  familiar  handwriting,  second  to  see- 
ing the  home  faces,  and  tore  open  the  envelope 
with  a  face  quivering  between  smiles  and  teara. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  noted  this  and  the  tears  that 
did  come  before  she  finished  the  sheet.  Still, 
her  brother's  wife  must  not  be  allowed  to  make 
a  mistake  in  etiquette,  ner  Mrs.  Ford  be  disap- 
pointed of  her  bride ;  and  everybody  knows 
that  a  bride  out  of  white  is  no  bride  at  all  to 
the  curious  multitude  who  come  to  gaze. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  think  better  of  it,"  was 
her  parting  shaft,  as  Marie  rose  to  leave  the 
room  for  the  luxury  of  re-reading  the  precious 
letter  in  solitude.  "And  wear  your  wedding- 
dress,"  she  added,  as  Marie's  questioning  look 
met  hers. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
being  unkind,  or  interfering.  She  thought  it 
her  duty  to  look  after  Marit,  and  "duty,"  or 
what  she  conceived  to  be,  was  Mrs.  Lockwood's 
idol,  a  concealed  form  of  self-assertion,  which 
the  best  people  fall  into  and  do  battle  for,  as 
though  it  were  really  a  principle. 

She  was  pleased  to  see  that  her  advice  had 
been  followed,  when  the  family  party  met  in 
the  parlor  to  wait  for  the  carriage  that  evening. 
She  had  mentioned  to  Morgan  what  she  thought 
of  the  matter,  before  Marie  came  down  to  tea; 
aud  so  the  becoming  blue  lost  its  favor  in  his 
eyes,  for  of  course  "  Harriet  knew  what  was 
right." 

"Now  you  can  see  how  we  looked  on  that 
interesting  occasion,  all  but  the  veil,"  said 
Morgan,  giving  Marie  his  arm  at  the  door,  and 
leading  her  full  under  the  gaslight.  And  a 
handsome,  well-mated  pair  they  were.  Marie's 
many-flounced  tarleton,  with  its  orange  spray 
at  the  waist,  her  white  neck  and  arms,  her 
smoothly  braided  hair,  with  buds  and  green 
leaves  drooping  from  the  rich  coil,  added  new 
loveliness  to  her  youthful  grace  and  beauty; 
while  Morgan  Ash,  as  manly  a  fellow  as  one 
would  wish   to  see,  had   but   an  ever-present 
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consciousness  of  white  vest  and  gloves  to  de- 
tract from  his  appearance. 

Mrs.  Lockwood's  amour  prnpre  was  quite  satis- 
fied, as  well  as  her  sense  of  the  proprieties. 
She  little  knew  the  struggle  it  had  cost  to 
comply  with  her  wishes,  or  how  rebelliously 
Marie's  heart  throbbed  under  the  delicate  tarle- 
ton  ;  and  as  she  followed  the  handsome  pair 
through  Mrs.  Ford's  handsome  parlors,  she  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  sensation  they  pro- 
duced. 

"  How  much  color  your  wife  has  to-night  1" 
said  Mrs.  Ford,  as  she  looked  admiringly  at 
Marie,  who  was  led  off  to  dance,  half  an  hour 
later,  by  young  "Fowler."  "  She  is  as  lovely 
as  a  picture." 

But  the  scarlet  lips  and  flushed  cheeks  were 
the  token  of  a  feverisli  spirit,  of  the  first  really 
hard  thouglits  Marie  had  ever  indulged  iu  to- 
wards her  liusband. 

"He  never  treated  me  so  like  a  baby  at 
home  ;  it 's  all  Harriet  and  this  Mrs.  Ford.  I 
am  to  give  up  to  them,  it  seems  ;  but  I  will 
show  them  that  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own." 
And  she  returned  the  fashionable  Mr.  Fowler's 
compliments  with  her  liveliest  sallies,  and  was 
all  life  and  animation  for  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning, when  not  with  her  husband,  his  sister,  or 
her  hostess.  Poor  child,  she  hurt  herself  the 
most,  for  her  heart  was  strangely  heavy,  though 
knowing  she  was  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  and 
admired  by  all  unenvious  ones.  This  evening 
was  one  of  the  soci-al  triumphs  she  had  looked 
forward  to,  in  her  far-away  home,  stitching  into 
the  white  wedding-garments  dreams  of  her 
happy  future  ;  but  she  would  have  given  it  all 
for  the  repose  and  assurance  iu  Morgan's  love 
that  she  had  always  felt  then.  Now  it  seemed 
as  if  something  was  perpetually  coming  between 
them,  when  she  tried  her  hardest  to  please  him, 
tliougli  then  absence  was  the  only  shadow  on 
their  way. 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  us  as  sociably 
as  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  iu  taking  leave 
of  her  that  evening.  "Do  remember  that  we 
are  almost  relations  of  Morgan's,  and  consider 
you  quite  as  one." 

Marie's  proud  determination  to  the  contrary 
almost  betrayed  itself,  for  Mrs.  Lockwood's 
eyes  were  on  her.  It  was  liad  enough  to  have 
Harriet  talking  about  her  to  Morgan ;  she  vowed 
to  give  Mrs.  Ford  as  little  opportunity  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  stayed  down  stairs  to  talk  the  evening 
over  with  his  sister,  when  they  reached  home  ; 
natural  enough,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so  ever  since  he  had  gone  into  society,  if 


it  had  not  been  his  wedding-party,  and  his 
sister  the  nearest  person  to  apply  to  for  "  a 
sense  of  the  meeting' '  on  himself  and  his  choice. 

Marie  longed  to  be  alone  with  him  once  more, 
to  have  him  all  to  herself,  to  say,  perhaps : 
"  Oh,  Morgan,  I  have  been  so  unhappy,  and  so 
naughty  all  the  evening  1"  to  make  her  child- 
like confession  with  his  arm  around  her,  and  to 
be  forgiven  and  kissed  into  peace  again.  But 
he  allowed  her  to  go  up  stairs  alone,  and  she 
waited  and  waited  before  she  began  to  take  off 
her  ornaments  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  never 
would  come  ;  and  then  she  thought  they  were 
discussing  her  conduct ;  she  was  sure  Harriet's 
"good-night"  had  been  very  cold,  and  her  heart 
swelled  with  bitterness  and  resentment,  until 
his  first  words,  when  he  did  come,  were  all  that 
was  needed  to  make  it  overflow. 

"  Harriet  thinks  Mr.  Fowler's  attentions  were 
altogether  too  decided  this  evening." 

He  did  not  come  towards  her,  but  took  off  his 
watch  by  the  bureau  and  wound  it  as  he  spoke  ; 
tlie  harsh  sound  of  the  revolving  key  grated 
on  every  nerve,  already  tense  and  excited. 

No  answer  from  the  half  disrobed  figure  in 
the  corner,  tearing  out  faded  buds  and  leaves 
from  her  disordered  hair. 

"  And  I  must  say" — here  his  tone  rose  to  the 
key  of  "injured  feeling" — "that  I  thought  so 
myself;  promenading  the  room  half  an  hour 
with  a  person  you  had  never  seen  before  in 
your  life." 

No  pleasant  compliments  on  her  appearance, 
or  what  people  had  said  of  her,  when  all  she  had 
wanted  to  wear  the  blue  silk  for  was  to  look  her 
best,  knowing  he  was  anxious  about  it ;  for  her 
own  part  it  did  not  make  a  particle  of  difference 
how  she  looked— at  least  she  thought  so. 

"Mr.  Fowler  was  very  polite  and  kind,  and  I 
like  him  very  much,  whether  Mrs.  Lockwood 
approves  of  it  or  not !" 

"  Harriet  is  the  best  jiidye  of  how" — 

"  So  it  seems." 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  Marie  ! — of  how  things 
look  ;  and  you  did  not  know,  what  she  did, 
that  he  's  the  gayest  man  in  town,  very  much 
talked  about." 

"  What  did  you  introduce  me  to  him  for, 
then  ?  Why  does  Mrs.  Lockwood  ask  him  to 
call  here  ?  I  heard  her  tell  him  it  was  a  long 
time  since  she  had  seen  him  in  Elm  Street." 

Wliy,  indeed  ?  Because  the  Fowlers  were  an 
old  county  family,  and  had  swayed  the  social 
world  at  their  will,  when  Mr.  Ash,  the  father  of 
Morgan,  was  the  shopkeeper  at  whose  counter 
they  had  ordered  their  store-room  supplies. 
Because  the  senior  Mr.  Fowler  was  given  to  the 
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law,  and  Morgan  Asli  liopt'd  to  get  Iiii  business 
into  liis  own  hands,  and  tlirive  upou  it.  Not 
tliat  lie  allowed  these  were  his  reasons  for  see- 
ing as  much  as  possible  of  the  Fowlers  ;  and 
left  to  himself,  he  would  never  have  taken 
Marie  to  task  for  becoming  at  once  an  ally  in 
this  quiet  little  plan,  and  being  admired  by  the 
luan  whose  attentions,  disreputable  as  he  was 
in  some  respects,  were  regarded  as  a  compli- 
ment by  nearly  every  woman  in  Chester.  He 
had  felt  "  out"  with  her  all  the  evening  ;  he 
could  scarcely  tell  why,  for  she  had  not  avoided, 
only  failed  to  seek  him,  as  she  had  ever  done 
in  society,  with  her  eyes  at  least,  she  had  lieen 
so  entirely  independent  of  him.  He  wanted 
her  to  shine,  but  it  must  be  in  his  light,  and 
Mr.  Fowler's  attentions  made  a  convenient  peg 
to  hang  liis  private  dissatisfaction  on. 

"  Don't  be  unreasonable  !"  he  said,  in  a  dis- 
agreeable, cold  tone.  It  is  what  people  often 
fall  back  upon,  when  it  is  tlie  reason  of  the 
other  party  they  have  to  complain  of. 

"  If  girls  only  knew" — 

"  '  Only  knew'  wliat  ?  You  have  a  most  dis- 
agreeable way  of  half  saying  things." 

"  llow  much  nicerit  is  to  beengaged,"  added 
Marie,  slowly.  She  had  intended  saying,  "how 
unhappy  they  will  be  after  they  are  married." 
"You  never  spoke  to  me  in  that  tone  then  !" 

"  I  dare  say ;  you  never  gave  me  occasion 
to  ;  everybody  finds  out  a  dilferenee  when  they 
are  married,  I  suppose."  Which  insinuated 
that  if  Marie  had,  he  had  also. 

Marie  looked  around  the  room  drearily.  Only 
one  week  since  she  had  seen  it  for  the  first  time, 
expecting  to  be  so  happy  here— since  Morgan 
had  pulled  her  hair  down,  and  said  how  pretty 
she  looked,  and  teazed  her  so,  she  thought  she 
should  never  be  ready  for  tea,  in  his  first  at- 
tempts to  pin  her  collar  for  her.  Now  as  if  by 
mutual  consent  they  were  as  far  apart  as  the 
limits  of  the  room  would  allow,  and  as  she 
brushed  out  her  braiils,  a  great  hot  tear  came 
plashing  on  the  rippling  tresses,  the  herald  of 
a  heavy  shower. 

"  You  are  certainly  very  sociable  and  enter- 
taining to-night,"  Mr.  Ash  said,  as  the  uncom- 
fortable silence  continued.  He  had  often  used 
sarcasm  in  court  with  great  effect ;  he  had  never 
cauglit  the  intonation  better  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. "  I  have  heard  that  wives  keep  all  their 
brilliancy  for  society  and  their  dulness  for  their 
husbands.     I  shall  begin  to  think  so." 

Generous,  cliivalrous  man  ;  but  he  felt  per- 
fectly self-justified  when  Marie  had  behaved  so 
very  badly  to  him.  Certainly  it  was  not  his 
fault ;  slie   had  been  as  cross  as  possible  from 


the  moment  he  had  come  up  to  dress  for  the 
party,  and  he  had  put  up  witli  it  at  first,  and 
coaxed  her  into  good  humor  abovit  the  blue  silk ; 
but  if  she  intended  to  conduct  ill  this  way  fre- 
quently, she  should  find  she  must  come  round 
by  herself,  and  she  might  as  well  understand  it 
first  as  last. 

"I  dou't  think  you  were  any  too  polite  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ford,  either,  considering  what 
pains  they  had  taken  on  your  account,  and 
what  particular  friends  of  Harriet's  and  mine 
they  are ;  you  might  show  a  Utile  interest  in 
my  friends." 

And  when  she  had  told  him  with  such  glad 
joyfulness  that  noon  of  her  letter  from  home, 
and  took  it  up,  intending  to  read  him  all  the 
little  items  of  news,  and  liow  much  they  were 
missing  her,  and  the  fond  wishes  for  her  welfare 
and  happiness,  he  had  only  said,  "  All  ?"  and 
unfolded,  the  weekly  Herald,  which  the  same 
post  had  brought ;  an  indillerence  which  sent 
all  her  glowing  gladness  back  to  her  own  heart, 
when  she  had  been  longing  all  the  moniing  for 
some  one  to  share  it  witli ! 

But  few  men  are  naturally  sympathetic,  and 
forget  that  the  disposition  is  to  be  cultivated 
as  a  household  virtue,  though  they  complain 
loudly  when  they  do  not  meet  with  the  mood 
on  demand.  "Women  are  so  unreasonable," 
is  a  salve  of  ever-ready  application  ;  and  one 
that  Morgan  Ash  resorted  to  freely  on  this 
occasion. 

"  You  have  not  so  much  as  asked  whether 
Aunty  was  alive  or  well,  or  Gilbert  either  1" 
The  smothered  disappointment  of  hours  burst 
forth  in  the  tone.  Morgan  could  not  see  what 
lliid  had  to  do  with  the  question.  They  were 
worth  twenty  Mrs.  Fords  to  her,  too,  with  all 
they  had  done  for  her — all  the  mother  and 
brother  she  had  ever  known  ! 

"  If  you  cannot  show  ordinary  politeness  to 
my  friends  on  their  own  account,  I  shall  beg,  as 
a  favor,  that  you  will  do  so  on  mine,"  added 
Mr.  Ash,  with  rising  warmth,  as  he  viewed  the 
subject  more  entirely  from  his  "point  of  light." 
Mario  had  certainly  behaved  very  badly — he 
was  disappointed  in  her ;  and  he  looked  his 
disapprobation  as  he  turned  that  way  fully,  for 
the  first  time. 

How  uncommonly  pretty  she  was  !  and  how 
well  she  had  looked  all  that  evening  !  and  how 
everybody  had  admired  her  and  congratulated 
him!  Certainly  Adelaide  .Jacobs  was  not  half 
as  pretty,  with  that  large  nose,  and  Grace 
Logan's  bad  figure  spoiled  her,  and  Gertrude 
Fowler  had  such  a  disagreeable  haughty  ex- 
pression.    Marie   had   none  of    these   defects. 
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What  a  beautiful  arm  she  had  !  how  white  aud 
round  it  looked,  glowing  through  her  unbraided 
hair,  as  the  brush  moved  slowly  in  her  hand. 
Why  the  child  was  crying  !  Poor  little  thing  I 
to  make  herself  so  miserable  because  he  was 
displeased  with  her ;  lie  had  no  idea  she  would 
take  it  so  much  to  heart.  He  thought  of  the 
miller's  daughter  they  had  been  reading  the 
night  before  from  the  beautifully  illustrated 
copy  Jlarie  had  received  among  her  bridal 
presents. 

"They  have  not  shed  as  many  tears, 
Dear  eyes,  since  first  I  knew  them  well." 

If  the  provoking  little  witch  would  only  ask 
him,  how  soon  he  would  forgive  her,  and  kiss 
them  away  ;  but  the  fuss  was  none  of  his  !  aud 
so  pride  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow  without 
the  "kiss  of  peace"  that  would  have  cost  him 
so  little  effort,  since  only  self-love  and  not  deep 
feeling  was  involved,  while  the  great  sobs  that 
Marie  could  not  stifle  sliook  her  whole  frame. 

Up  to  that  late  moment,  slie  thought  he 
would  come  towards  her  for  a  good-night  kiss, 
a:)d  then  she  could  have  held  out  no  longer ; 
but  this  had  never  liappened  before,  it  would 
break  her  heart ;  she  loved  him  so  passionately, 
that  coldness  without  anger  would  have  made 
her  wretched  ;  she  could  never,  never  sleep  in 
this  miserable  mood,  he  must  speak  to  her, 
and  kiss  her,  come  what  would  !  and  she  had 
been  angry  at  him  in  her  own  heart  for  want- 
ing to  give  up  Iier  way  for  his  sister's,  never 
mind  what  he  had  done  and  said,  she  had  been 
to  blame  ;  but  she  Iind  never  asked  anybody's 
pardon,  since  she  had  been  grown,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  said  dreadful  things  ;  and  so  she 
stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  aud  then  swept 
across  the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  kneeling, 
like  a  liumble  little  penitent  as  she  was,  at  the 
shrine  of  her  idolatry,  she  sobbed  out:  "Oh, 
darling,  do  not  be  cross  with  me  ;  I  can't  bear 
it,  dear  ;  it  is  breaking  my  heart !" 

Generous  man  again,  since  it  had  cost  him 
neither  confession  nor  humiliation,  and  it  was 
certainly  very  disagreeable  to  be  on  bad  terms  ; 
he  raised  her  from  the  floor,  and  assured  her 
that  she  was  forgiven. 

"You  must  acknowledge  that  you  have 
been  very  cross,  not  at  all  like  yourself,  the 
whole  evening,"  he  could  not  forbear  saying; 
and  her,  "  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  know  I  have  ;  but  if 
you  knew  how  miserable  I  have  been  all  the 
while,  and  how  I  longed,  even  when  I  was 
walking  with  Mr.  Fowler,  to  come  and  beg  yoti 
to  love  me,"  was  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired ;  for  if  he  had  liad  any  remote  suspicions 


that  he  had  been  at  all  to  blame  in  tlie  matter, 
they  were  tlius  laid  at  rest,  and  he  could  reflect 
on  his  own  magnanimity  towards  his  offending 
wife,  at  leisure. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Little  Ones. — Do  you  ever  think  how 
much  work  a  child  does  in  a  day  ?  How,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  the  dear  little  feet  patter 
around — to  us,  so  aimlessly.  Climbing  up 
here,  kneeling  down  there,  running  to  another 
place  but  never  still.  Twisting  and  turning, 
rolling,  reaching  and  doubling,  as  if  testing 
every  bone  and  muscle  for  future  use.  It  is 
very  curious  to  watch  it.  One  who  does  so 
may  well  understand  the  deep  breathing  of  the 
rosy  little  sleeper,  as,  with  one  arm  tossed  over 
its  curly  head,  it  prepares  for  the  next  day's 
gymnastics.  Tireless  through  the  day,  till  that 
time  comes,  as  the  material  love  that  so  pa- 
tiently accommodates  itself,  hour  after  hour, 
to  its  thousand  wants  and  caprices,  real  or 
fancied.  A  bu.sy  creature  is  a  little  child :  to 
be  looked  upon  with  awe  as  well  as  delight,  as 
its  clear  eye  looks  trustingly  into  faces  that  to 
God  and  man  have  essayed  to  wear  a  mask. 
As  it  sits  down  in  its  little  chair  to  ponder  pre- 
cociously over  the  white  lie  you  thought  it 
"funny"  to  tell  it.  As,  rising  and  leaning  on 
your  knees,  it  says,  thoughtfully,  in  a  tone 
that  should  provoke  a  tear,  not  a  smile,  "  If  I 
don't  believe  it."  A  lovely  and  yet  a  fearful 
thing  is  that  little  child. 

Female  Society. — You  know  my  opinion  of 
female  society.  Without  it  we  should  degene- 
rate into  brutes.  This  observation  applies  with 
tenfold  force  to  young  men  aud  those  who  are 
in  the  prime  of  manhood.  For,  after  a  certain 
time  of  life,  the  literary  man  may  make  a  shift 
(a  poor  one  I  grant)  to  do  without  the  society 
of  ladies.  To  a  young  man  nothing  is  so  im- 
portant as  a  spirit  of  devotion  (next  to  his 
Creator)  to  some  amiable  woman,  whose  image 
may  occupy  his  heart,  and  guard  it  from  pollu- 
tion, which  besets  it  on  all  sides.  A  man  ought 
to  choose  his  wife,  as  Mrs.  Primrose  did  her 
wedding-gown,  for  qualities  that  "wear  well." 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  true,  that  if  matrimony 
has  its  cares,  celibacy  has  no  pleasure.  A 
Newton,  oramere  scholar,  may  find  employment 
in  study  ;  a  man  of  literary  taste  can  receive  in 
books  a  powerful  auxiliary;  but  a  man  must 
have  a  bosom  friend  and  children  round  him  to 
cherish  aud  support  the  dreariness  of  old  age. 
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"  Bertie  is  tired  now  ;  he  must  shut  his  little 
eyes,  and  go  to  sleepquickly,  "said  the  fairyoung 
mother,  tenderly,  as  she  laid  the  little  one  upon 
his  bed,  smoothed  back  the  golden  curls  from 
his  white  brow,  and,  half  unconsciously,  it 
seemed,  pressed  repeated  kisses  there. 

"  Will  mamma  stay  with  Bertie  ?"  pleaded 
the  child. 

"  Yes,  darling,  if  you  will  go  to  sleep  so  soon 
as  to  wake  in  time  for  dinner,"  she  replied  ;  "  I 
will  sit  here  and  write  a  letter  to  Uncle  Jaraes." 

Then  the  sleepy  little  eyes,  so  full  of  a  satis- 
fied, loving  look,  watched  the  S!id,  sweet  wo- 
man, to  whose  mourning  robes  they  were  not 
yet  accustomed,  till  the  blue-veined  lids  fell 
before  them,  and  shut  hira  in  dream-land. 
Still  Angle  M.iy's  paper  lay  blank  before  her, 
save  the  fairly  traced  date,  which  she  had 
readily  set  down.  After  a  time  she  drew  a 
letter  from  her  pocket,  and  read  it  again  and 
again.  At  length,  taking  her  pen,  she  wrote  a 
few  words  rapidly,  then  stopped  as  suddenly  as 
she  had  commenced ;  and,  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  burst  into  tears.  Just  then 
she  heard  a  carriage  stop,  and  a  moment  later 
the  street  door  close  and  a  cheerful  voice  call- 
ing Angle  in  the  hall.  Hastily  wiping  her  eyes, 
she  stepped  to  the  landing. 

"Ah,  there  you  are  1  Shall  I  come  up?" 
said  Mrs.  Laselle. 

"  0  yes,  please  do.  I  am  right  glad  you 
have  come." 

"  I  was  hoping  to  find  you  in  the  garden 
among  your  flowers  this  bright  morning,"  said 
Aunt  Sophie,  as  she  grasped  the  extended 
hand,  and  noticed  the  traces  of  tears. 

"  I  have  been  there ;  but  now  Bertie  is  asleep, 
and  I  promised  to  sit  with  him." 

"Ah,  how  sweetly  the  little  cherub  looks! 
Shall  we  not  waken  him  ?" 

"0  no,  he  sleeps  soundly.  But  lay  aside 
your  things." 

"Yes,  I  will  for  just  an  hour;  then  your 
Uncle  Charles  will  call  for  us,  for  I  promised 
Emma  that  we  would  bring  you  and  Bertie  to 
dinner." 

"  Did  yon  !" — and  an  expression  of  pleasure 
flashed  in  the  dark  eyes,  followed  immediately 
by  a  shadow  as  she  added:  "But  I  ought  to 
write  to  brother  James  to-day." 

"Will  not  this  evening  or  to-morrow  do  as 
well  ?" 
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"  Perhaps  so.  I  had  this  letter  from  him 
last  night,  asking  me  to  take  the  care  of  his 
boy  while  he  shall  be  gone  to  Europe,  and  it 
should  have  an  immediate  reply." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  he  would  allow  you  time 
for  dflibcratiou  upon  a  step  of  such  moment." 

"  I  needed  no  time,  for  I  knew  instantly  that 
I  could  not  possibly  take  the  child  ;  but  this 
morning  I  find  it  a  more  difficult  task  than  I 
expected  to  tell  his  father,  without  wounding 
his  feelings  ;  I  pity  poor  James  so  ;  it  woxild  kill 
me  to  have  Bertie  grow  like  his  Richard,  yet 
the  child  was  once  very  lovely  and  winning. 
Poor  boy  !  his  mother  died  when  he  was  so 
small,  and  I  fear  he  has  had  little  judicious 
care." 

"  But  is  not  here  an  opportunity  to  do  good 
which  you  cannot  afford  to  lose  ?  He  may  be- 
come a  noble  man  through  your  loving  care." 

"  Y'ou  certainly  would  not  advise  me  to  take 
him  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  May,  in  surprise. 

"I  cannot  advise  till  I  know  the  Circum- 
stances more  fully ;  but,  if  he  needs  unusual 
care,  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  bestow  it  upon 
him  ;  and  this  interest  outside  of  yourself  will 
be  a  blessing  to  you." 

"  Oh,  but  you  don't  know  Richard  Warren  ;  > 
he  is  a  profane,  passionate  boy,  by  whom  I 
could  never  be  induced  to  permit  my  Bertie  to 
be  influenced.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  hope  to 
lead  him  to  good,  eveu  if  I  had  much  more 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  goveru  children  well 
than  I  can  have." 

"Too  late!"  echoed  Aunt  Sophie,  incredu- 
lously.    "  How  old  is  he?" 

"He  is  only  twelve,  I  know,"  replied  Mrs. 
May;  "but  the  character  is  usually  so  far 
moulded  by  that  age  that  one  may  readily  pro- 
phesy a  boy's  future.  It  would  be  grievous 
wrong  to  expose  my  fatherless  child  to  such  an 
evil  example." 

"And  do  you  expect,  dear  Angle,  to  guard 
your  darling's  boyhood  from  all  evil  influences  ?" 

"  I  hope,  at  least,  that  he  may  not  have  .nn 
evil  companion  in  his  home." 

"So  would  I  hope,  too;  yet  I  cannot  see 
that  you  have  a  right  to  thrust  aside  this  plain 
opportunity  for  doing  good  lest  evil  should 
come  to  your  boy.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe 
that  Richard  is  already  so  depraved  that  you 
need  to  fear  his  influence  here  beneath  your 
eye,  while  you  may  be  the  means,  in  God's 
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hands,  for  leading  bim  to  a  noble  manhood. 
Do  not  decide  upon  the  matter  lightly ;  take 
time  for  thought  and  prayer.  Remember  that 
your  own  little  one  may  be  left  motherless 
as  you  think  of  the  needs  of  your  nephew. 
Do  not  look  upon  the  decision  with  reference  to 
mere  inclination ;  but  consider  your  duty  in 
the  case.  If  you  feel  it  to  be  right,  look  to 
Ciod  for  aid,  and  He  will  aid  you.  It  appears 
to  me  that  you  may  make  this  larger  field  of 
duty  a  means  for  insuring  growth  of  character. 
But  you  must  see  this  yourself  before  it  will  be 
right  to  guide  yourself  by  my  opinion.  If  you 
are  not  willing  to  take  more  care  and  more 
labor  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  good  which  you 
may  do,  you  will  do  well  to  let  your  brother 
seek  farther  for  a  home  for  bis  child.  You  will 
not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  teach  a  headstrong 
boy  to  love  the  right.  Your  patience  and  your 
faith  will  both  be  tried  ;  but  I  predict  that  they 
will  grow  stronger  by  each  trial.  When  you 
take  this  duty,  fully  realizing  that  it  is  for  God 
and  good  that  you  do  it,  you  have  a  new  source 
of  strength  within  you  in  your  growing  trust 
in  Him.  If  you  do  all  that  is  in  your  power 
for  one  of  His  little  ones,  you  may  well  look  to 
Him  fou  aid  in  leading  your  own  forward.  Rich- 
ard Warren  had  a  Christian  mother  ;  your  love 
for  her  memory  and  for  your  brother  will  enable 
you  to  see  the  good  in  the  boy,  as  a  stranger  might 
not  do,  and  thus  you  may  hope  to  strengthen 
that  good ;  but  if  you  earnestly  feel  that  you 
would  endanger  the  moral  safety  of  your  child 
by  allowing  his  cousin  to  share  your  care,  and 
no  prayer  will  help  you  above  this  feeling,  I 
cannot  advise  you  to  risk  harm  to  him  to  whom 
you  owe  a  mother's  duty.  We  cannot  see  our 
Father's  guidance  of  others  ;  but  I  believe  that, 
if  we  look  as  we  should,  we  may  each  see  it  for 
ourselves." 

As  Aunt  Sophie  saw  the  sad,  appealing  look 
which  Mrs.  May  raised  to  the  portrait  on  the 
wall,  the  tears  welled  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
continued : — 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Angle,  if  I  seem  to  forget 
your  grief  as  I  urge  you  to  be  strong.  We 
cannot  yet  know  why  in  one  short  month  you 
should  be  deprived  of  the  strong  arm  and 
manly  judgment  on  which  you  have  so  loved 
to  lean,  and  called  npon  to  assume  a  weightier 
care  than  you  have  ever  shared  ;  but  we  know 
that  One  '  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning' has  ordered  it  in  love." 

"  Oh,  if  he  were  only  living  to  aid  me  !  But 
Richard  needs  a  master,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  May. 

"If  you  can  teach  him  to  govern  himself," 
Aunt  Sophie  responded  ;   "it  will  be  better  than 


any  master's  control.  When  your  husband 
was  living,  you  both  had  your  liands  and 
hearts  full  of  plans  for  the  good  of  his  parish- 
ioners. Thank  God  for  your  beautiful  past ! 
and  try  to  make  the  future  as  worthy,  though 
you  must  often  long  for  the  wonted  words  of 
appreciation  and  encouragement." 

Angle  May  knew  that  Mrs.  Laselle's  was  no 
mere  wordy  sympathy,  which  could  dispassion- 
ately advise  another  to  assume  a  difficult  duty, 
and  Aunt  Sophie  well  understood  the  earnest, 
conscientious  nature  of  the  pastor's  young 
widow.  She  had  rejoiced  in  their  ideally 
beautiful  union,  and  the  good  slie  was  confi- 
dent they  might  do.  As  his  death  had  also 
been  keenly  felt  as  a  personal  loss,  her  real 
grief  had  enabled  her  to  soothe  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  the  grief  other  young  friend  as  no  one 
else  could  do.  She  had  seen  too  the  almost 
idolatrous  afi'ection  with  which  the  young 
mother's  heart  now  clung  to  the  boy,  who  was 
so  like  his  father;  and  while  she  felt  that  the 
education  of  this  precious  child  might  be  the 
wortliy  work  of  the  doting  mother,  she  yet  saw 
the  danger  to  both  which  might  arise  from  this 
undivided  duty.  She  did  not  fear,  as  she  might 
have  done  for  a  diiferent  nature,  that  Mrs. 
May  would  spoil  her  boy  by  over-indulgence. 
She  more  feared  that  the  conscientiousness 
and  love  of  goodness  and  purity,  which  were 
now  so  beautiful  in  her  young  friend's  charac- 
ter, might  become  so  morbidly  active  as  to 
rob  the  boy  of  his  boyishness  and  self-reliance 
now,  and  unfit  him  for  the  realities  of  after  life. 
She  knew  that  Angle  would  exert  a  more 
healthy  and  natural  influence  over  the  child,  if 
he  did  not  have  her  undivided  attention,  and 
also  that  a  larger  grasp  of  duties  would  be  better 
for  her.  Besides  this,  her  womanly  sympathies 
had  been  enlisted  for  the  motherless  boy,  and 
assuri]ig  herself  that,  if  Mrs.  May  should  once 
attempt  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  previous 
training,  she  would  not  readily  yield  to  any 
difficulties,  she  was  almost  ready  to  advise 
that  the  trial  should  be  made. 

A  half  day,  amid  the  cheerful  influences  of 
Mrs.  Laselle's  pleasant  Iiome,  brought  to  the 
grief-worn  woman  her  usual  hopefulness  and 
trust ;  so  that  when  at  evening  she  was  once 
more  seated  to  answer  the  appeal  of  her  bro- 
ther, she  looked  upon  his  words  in  a  new  light. 
She  was  not  now  a  coward,  fearing  every  ap- 
proach of  evil  to  her  child,  for  she  saw  clearly 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  rear  him  to  such  hot- 
house virtue  as  must  needs  shrivel  in  the  day 
of  trial.  No,  she  would  put  those  strong,  selfish 
thoughts  for  him  afar  from  her,  and  consider 
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only  the  possibility  of  lier  iutlaeiicing  her  bro- 
ther's son  for  good.  She  hail  no  vain  coulidence 
ill  her  power  to  do  so^  yet  the  duty  bad  been 
offered  her,  and  slie  could  not  now  feel  that  she 
had  a  right  to  thrust  it  carelessly  aside.  In 
this  mood  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  asking  him 
to  bring  Richard  himself,  and  promising  to 
retain  him  with  her,  unless  she  slioulJ  be  sure 
th:it  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  under 
sterner  discipline  than  hers. 

Mr.  Warren  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  his 
son,  for  they  had  been  often  thrust  upon  his 
notice  of  late  ;  neither  did  he  wish  his  sister  to 
cuter,  without  warning,  upon  the  task  which  he 
foresaw  would  require  such  constant  wisdom 
and  tact  for  its  aceouiplishmeut.  Jlrs.  May 
listened,  with  tiushed  cheeks,  while  the  strong 
man's  voice  quivered  as  he  told  lier  of  the 
waywardness  of  his  child.  Just  now  he  was 
unusually  conscious  of  it,  since  his  pride  had* 
lately  been  keenly  wounded  by  the  boy's  ex- 
pulsion from  school ;  because  he  could  not,  by 
any  possible  means,  be  made  to  retract  the 
saucy  words  he  had  flung  at  his  teacher  in  a 
moment  of  passion.  "I  must,  I  fear,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Warren,  sadly,  "send  him  to  sea 
on  board  a  whaler,  so  soon  as  he  shall  be  a  few 
years  older.     I  think  that  will  tame  him." 

"It  will  be  better  to  enlist  his  indomitable 
will  against  his  other  faults,  and  change  his 
false  pride  for  a  true,"  mildly  replied  Mi-s.  May. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Angle,  for  implying  that 
the  change  is  possible.  You  can  effect  it,  if 
anybody,  for  you  will  soon  find  that  there  is 
good  in  the  boy.  Any  reference  to  his  angel 
mother  touches  his  feelings  in  an  instant,  and 
he  is  re.ally  kind-hearted.  It  seems  to  me  he 
is  a  strange  child,  with  so  much  of  good  and  so 
muck  of  evil  in  his  composition  ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  feeling  very  much  discouraged  about 
him,  since  the  evil  has  seemed  to  be  growing 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  good." 

"  We  are  all  strange,  but  we  have  God  for  a 
Father,"  replied  his  sister.  And  the  simple 
words  were  eloquent  to  him  of  a  trust  in  human 
nature,  because  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  in- 
finitely wise  and  infinitely  holy  God. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  linger  upon  the  daily 
life  of  Mrs.  May  and  her  young  companions,  or 
to  note  the  frequent,  welcome  visits  of  Aunt 
Sophie  at  their  cottage  home. 

Richard  Warren  had  been  with  his  aunt 
about  three  months,  when  one  day,  just  after 
dinner.  Farmer  Albertson  brought  some  early 
apples.  The  boy  had  already  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  good-humored  man,  and  had  been 
promised  a  visit  at  the  farm-house  soon ;  so  he 


eagerly  begged  his  aunt  that  this  afternoon 
might  be  the  promised  holiday.  Mrs.  May 
knew  no  objection,  and  when  Mr.  Albertson 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  would  give  hira  to 
gratify  the  boy,  she  readily  consented.  Then 
laying  his  brown  hand  upon  the  sunny  curls 
of  little  Bertie,  the  kind  farmer  said — 

"  And  why  may  not  this  little  m.an  have  a 
ride,  too  ?  I  wish  the  wagon  were  fit  for  his 
mamma,  for  our  folks  would  be  delighted  to  see 
you  all." 

Mrs.  May  smiled,  while  rapid,  motherly  feel- 
ings were  reasoned  away  ;  then  replied^ 

"  I  suppose  mother  and  her  birdling,  too, 
must  learu  that  time  must  bring  changes." 
Then,  after  a  little  thought,  she  added,  "  Bertie 
may  go  with  you  if  you  like,  and  I  will  follow, 
when  I  have  written  a  letter,  for  I  have  been 
wishing  to  visit  Mrs.  Albertson." 

Angle  was  glad  in  the  children's  glee,  till 
they  drove  away ;  then  with  a  little  sigh,  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  self-chiding  for  her  fool- 
ishness, she  went  to  her  writing.  The  letter 
was  hastily  written,  and  she  was  soon  ready  to 
start  upon  her  walk.  As  she  went  out,  she 
met  Mrs.  Laselle  at  the  door.  A  few  words  ex- 
plained their  purposes,  and  assured  her  of 
Aunt  Sophie's  satisfaction  in  this  opportunity 
for  visiting  with  her  at  Mr.  Albertson's.  Mrs. 
Laselle  could  easily  understand  Angle's  uneasi- 
ness in  thus  sending  the  little  one  away  from 
her  for  the  first  time  since  his  father's  death, 
and  she  was  less  ready  to  blame  the  feeling 
than  Mrs.  May  herself.  "I  see,"  said  the 
young  mother,  "what  exceeding  danger  there 
is  of  my  injuring  my  boy  by  over  care.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  teach  him  manliness  and  self- 
dependence." 

"Tou  wish  him  to  meet  your  ideal,"  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Laselle,  smiling;  "but  I  prophesy 
that  he  will  not  be  very  manly  till  he  is  old 
enough  to  cut  away  his  curls,  and  put  on  pan- 
ties. You  must  not  expect  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders." 

"Oh,  indeed  I  do  not!  I  sometimes  can 
scarce  avoid  wishing  that  Bertie  might  always 
remain  as  now,  my  pet,  my  baby.  I  so  fear 
that  he  will  grow  away  from  me.  I  love  his 
childishness,  and  yet  I  wish  him  to  be  a  noble 
m.an.  You  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  my 
feelings." 

"  No,  you  long  for  perfection  for  him  just  as 
you  long  for  it  in  yourself ;  yet  it  is  well  that 
you  should  be  ready  to  love  him  spite  of  many 
faults  and  foibles.  You  already  love  your  little 
nephew." 

"Yes,  indeed,  much  more  than  I  expected 
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to  ;  he  is  a  very  much  better  boy  than  I  thought 
to  find  him.  I  have  as  yet  liad  only  glimpses 
of  his  fiery  temper,  and  he  is  really  a  truthful 
and  affectionate  boy.  I  liave  had  no  occasion 
to  try  my  will  in  opposition  to  his,  for  he  has 
been  as  anxious  to  please  me  as  I  could  wish. 
I  must  patiently  help  him  to  raise  his  standard 
of  right,  and  to  overcome  the  bad  habits  which 
he  would  not  have  contracted  if  his  mother  had 
lived." 

Talking  as  they  walked,  the  way  seemed 
short  to  the  two  ladies.  As  they  came  in  sight 
of  Mr.  Albertson's,  they  saw  a  sulky  at  the 
gate.  Both  quickened  their  pace,  as  Angle 
exclaimed — 

"  That  is  Dr.  Holton's  horse  !  can  anything 
have  happened?"  A  few  steps  more,  and  Ber- 
tie's cries  of  pain  came  to  her  ear.  She  ran 
forward,  her  quick  imagination  preparing  her 
for  almost  anything,  as  she  beard  those  pitiful 
cries,  and  then  mingled  exclamations  of  pity 
and  encouragement.  For  a  second,  she  stopped 
upon  the  threshold  to  recall  her  failing  breath, 
as  she  saw  her  precious  child  with  one  side  of  liis 
face  all  covered  with  the  blood  which  seemed 
still  rapidly  oozing  from  a  wounded  eye,  strug- 
gling in  fright  and  pain  to  avoid  the  efforts  of 
the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Albertson  to  dress  the 
wound.  It  was  but  a  second,  when  stepping 
calmly  forward  she  said,  in  a  low,  encouraging 
tone,  as  she  threw  off  her  shawl,  "  Mother  has 
come,  birdliug  ;  Bertie  must  not  cry  any  more  ; 
it  will  make  his  little  eye  worse." 

That  voice  was  like  a  charm  to  him,  and  for 
a  time  he  lay  quietly  upon  her  breast.  When 
the  pain  drew  the  sobs  again,  the  mother 
checked  tliem  wisely  and  soothingly,  while  she 
tenderly  washed  the  poor  little  face.  As  she 
drew  back  the  blood-clotted  curl,  and  gently 
washed  away  the  gore,  the  gaping  cuts  in  his 
precious  flesh  were  terrible  to  her,  but  not  so 
terrible  as  the  first  view  had  been.  The  fears 
were  loosed  for  an  instant  by  gratitude,  and 
tliere  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice  as  she  mur- 
mured, encouragingly :  "  Bertie  must  be  a  man, 
and  let  mother  fix  it  just  as  Dr.  Holton  says. 
They  are  cruel  gashes,  but  not  so  dreadful  as  we 
thought,  for  Bertie's  dear  little  blue  eye  is 
here." 

"Yes,  his  eye  is  safe,"  said  the  doctor, 
"though  most  likely  it  will  swell  badly  for  a 
day  or  two.  It  was  a  narrow  chance  for  it,  but 
his  healthy  flesh  will  heal  soon.  It  is  well  you 
came  in,  for  crying  was  bad  for  him.  Mr.  Al- 
bertson hoped  you  would  not  come  till  it  was 
dressed  ;  but  I  knew  you  were  made  of  the 
right  kind  of  stuff  to  do  better  than  we.     He  is 


a  nice  little  man,  and  will  know  that  I  would 
not  hurt  him  one  of  these  days  ;  but  mother  is' 
the  sure  help  in  time  of  trouble  tor  little  folks." 

After  adding  some  directions  to  prevent  scars, 
Dr.  Ilolton  bowed  himself  out.  Then  the  Al- 
bertsons  repeated  again  and  again  their  expres- 
sions of  regret  that  such  an  accident  had  hap- 
pened there.  Mrs.  Albertson  said  that  slie  had 
kept  close  watch  of  the  boys  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival  till  a  few  minutes  before  Bertie's 
fall,  and  they  had  seemed  to  be  playing  so 
quietly  she  never  thought  of  danger  for  them. 
Mrs.  May  assured  the  kind-hearted  woman  that 
she  was  confident  that  it  had  been  through  no 
fault  of  hers  that  he  had  fallen,  and  entreated 
her  not  to  blame  herself,  since  he  might  have 
hurt  him  when  she  was  watching  him.  The 
ladies  went  to  see  the  place  where  he  had  fallen, 
and  their  feelings  of  gratitude  were  deepened 
"by  the  sight  of  sharp,  jagged  slate  stone  which 
had  so  cut  above  and  below  the  eye  without 
doing  more  serioiis  harm.  Angie  folded  her 
boy  more  closely  in  lier  arms  as  her  tlianks 
involuntarily  arose  to  Him  who  watcheth  the 
sparrow's  fall.  In  a  short  time  Bertie  was 
ready  to  play  with  Richard  ;  and  though  his 
little  wounded  face  so  strongly  appealed  to  his 
mother's  sympathies  during  the  afternoon,  a 
lively  feeling  of  gratitude  was  also  active  for 
him,  and  for  Richard's  evident  sympathy  and 
tender  care  of  him.  With  almost  motherly 
pride,  Mrs.  May  called  the  attention  of  Aunt 
Sophie  to  his  unusual  gentleness  and  patience 
with  the  little  one,  and  each  rejoiced  in  this 
new  phase  of  his  character. 

When  the  time  for  leaving  came,  after  a 
pleasant  visit,  all  were  cordially  invited  to  come 
again  soon  ;  but  Richard  was  urged  most,  since 
the  good  farmer  and  his  wife  were  very  unwill- 
ing th.at  he  should  lose  the  many  boyish  plea- 
sures he  had  anticipated  by  his  devotion  to  his 
little  cousin.  Mrs.  May  gladly  acceded  to  their 
wishes,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  time 
Mr.  Albertson  went  to  market  Richard  should 
return  with  him ;  and  Mrs.  Albertson  assured 
him  that  then  she  would  see  that  a  favorite 
nephew  of  hers  should  be  there  to  introduce 
him  to  his  haunts  in  the  barns  and  orchard. 
Richard  seemed  embarrassed  by  their  hearty 
praise  and  kindness,  and  hardly  recovered  his 
spirits  during  their  homeward  ride. 

In  the  years  which  followed,  Mrs.  Laselle 
found  her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  May  and  her 
lioys  the  source  of  much  happiness.  She  saw 
that  the  domestication  of  the  boy  with  her 
friend  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  each.  As 
the  years  rolled  on,  he  seemed  at  once  com- 
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panion  and  elder  son  to  the  mother,  and  pro- 
tector and  champion  for  the  gentle  Herbert. 
Mrs.  May  was  sure  that  she  loved  )iim  with  a 
motherly  love,  for  he  was  to  her  a  child  of  many 
hopes  and  prayers.  She  guarded  sacredly  in 
her  heart  the  trials  which  she  had  with  him 
during  the  first  year  of  his  stay  with  her,  when 
she  had  so  firmly  and  wisely  made  common 
cause  with  him  against  his  faults. 

When  her  brother  returned  to  his  native  land, 
he  was  deeply  grateful  to  her,  but  willingly  left 
his  son  with  her  still,  since  thus  he  gratified 
both.  When  Richard  was  fitted  for  college, 
Mrs.  May  removed,  that  she  might  still  furnish 
A  home  for  him,  and  there  among  the  students 
her  gentle  womanly  influence  was  widely  felt 
for  good.  The  same  activity,  intelligence,  and 
strong  will  which  had  made  his  early  boyhood 
80  reckless,  now,  under  the  guidance  of  noble 
principles,  insured  his  success. 

When,  after  several  years  of  absence,  the 
little  family  returned  to  the  cottage  which  was 
80  dear  to  them.  Dr.  Richard  Warren  needed 
not  to  wait  for  the  practice  which  is  often  so 
slow  in  coming  ;  and  his  immediate  popularity 
was  a  source  of  gratification  to  her  who  rejoiced 
still  more  in  the  sterling  worth  of  his  character. 
Angle  also  heartily  sympathized  in  his  hopes 
and  his  happiness,  as,  a  few  years  later,  he 
woood  and  won  a  sweet  young  girl  whom  she 
had  long  loved.  About  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  M.:y  proposed  that  she  should  again 
leave  her  cottage  home  that  she  might  be  with 
Herbert  during  his  college  course. 

"Yes,  Mother  May,"  said  Richard,  earnestly, 
"I  must  bid  you  go.     Emily  and  I  shall  miss 
I  you  sadly,  but  we  shall  not  need  you  so  much 
;  as  Herbert  and  his  classmates  will  do,  though 
I  his  natural  tastes  will  save  liim  from  many  a 
snare  from  which  I  believe  nothing  but  your 
'Strong  and  gentle  influence  could  have  saved 
ime.     Yes,  go;  and  if,  at  Herbert's  graduation, 
as  many  grateful  young  men  shall  carry  remem- 
ibrances  of  your  unvarying  kindness,  disinte- 
'restedpcss,  and  cheerful  Christian  consistency 
[into  their  several  spheres   of  active  life,   to 
[stand  between  them  and  evil,  as  when  I  left  our 
lAIma  Mater,  you  may  well  congratulate  your- 
,self  upon  the  good  you  have  been  able  to  do." 
A  little  time  after  Dr.  Warren  and  his  bride 
Iwere  .settled  in  the  cottage.  Aunt  Sophie  came 
ito  pass   an    evening  with   them.     She    found 
'then\  enjoying  a  letter  from  Mrs.  May.     Con- 
tinuing the  animated  conversation.  Dr.  Warren 
>aid  : — 

"You  know  we  were  so  delighted  th.it  auntie 
:ould  have  the  same  pleasant  tenement  which 


we  occupied.  Now  slie  tells  us  that  slie  has 
taken  a  younger  brother  of  my  old  chum,  to 
complete  their  little  family.  If  I  were  not  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world,  I  should  certainly 
wish  I  were  a  boy  again,  that  I  might  be  with 
them." 

"  Yes,"  latighingly  responded  Emily  :  "  and 
I  would  not  wonder  if  you  should  pick  your- 
self up  and  follow  them,  man  as  you  are,  for  I 
do  not  see  how  you  will  endure  their  long 
absence." 

"  I  know  who  will  love  dearly  to  go  with  me 
when  I  do  so,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Do 
you  know,  Aunt  Sophie,  that  our  mutual  ad- 
mii-.atiou,  respect,  and  love  for  Aunt  Angle  were 
the  first  bond  of  sympathy  between  my  wife 
and  myself,  and  that  the  tie  has  lost  none  of 
its  strength  while  so  many  others  have  been 
weaving?" 

"I  guessed  as  much,"  replied  Mrs.  Laselle. 
"You  certainly  have  reason  to  love  your  aunt, 
for  she  has  been  like  a  mother  to  yon." 

"Yes,  indeed;  and  you  can  never  realize 
how  true  and  faithful  a  mother,  since  you  know 
so  little  how  bad  a  boy  I  was  before  I  came  to 
her.  I  wonder  and  shudder,  myself,  as  memory 
recalls  those  days  of  recklessness  and  false 
pride.  Then  I  gloried  in  my  fieedom  from 
restraint.  I  liked  the  name,  Wild  Dick,  which 
I  had  richly  earned,  and  pitied  those  boys  who 
had  not  spirit  enough  to  follow  me  in  my  rude 
career.  At  first  I  had  been  actuated  by  mere 
boyish  love  of  sport,  but,  gradually,  as  I  had 
fallen  oftener  among  evil  companions,  I  had 
gained  bad  habits.  Those  who  took  care  of  me 
either  foolishly  indulged  or  angrily  punished 
me.  They  began  to  call  me  a  bad  boy,  and 
having  the  reputation,  I  was  willing  to  deserve 
it.  My  naturally  violent  temper  often  led  me 
into  difficulties,  but  I  pushed  my  way  throtigh 
them,  till,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  I  was  grossly  ia- 
solent  to  my  teacher  at  school,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  retract.  My  father  took  me  iu 
hand,  but  I  told  him,  and  I  meant  it  too,  that 
I  would  not  yield  were  it  to  save  my  life.  He 
could  not  contend  with  such  a  will  as  mine, 
but,  in  the  conversation,  he  chanced  to  refer  to 
my  angel  mother,  and  I  sobbed  outright.  Tliis, 
at  first,  gave  liim  hope  for  me,  but  though  he 
thus  saw  a  key  to  my  better  n.iture,  he  had 
not  the  tact  to  turn  it.  I  would  not  believe,  at 
his  representation,  that  my  mother  would  wish 
me  to  deme.in  myself  to  apologize  to  the  teacher, 
since  I  insisted  that  he  had  been  unjust  to  me. 
My  father  was  very  angry  with  me,  and  talked 
very  severely  to  me  before  lie  wrote  to  .Aunt 
Augie  in  my  behalf.     I  know  that  his  love  for 
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liis  sister  so  contended  witli  his  fatherly  feeling 
as  he  wrote,  that  he  did  not  urge  her  to  take 
me,  and  scarcely  expected  that  she  would. 
Thanks  to  my  aunt's  strong  love  duty,  and 
your  timely  sympathy  for  the  wayward,  mother- 
less boy,  which  makes  me  owe  you  such  an 
account  of  myself  as  may  show  you  the  good  to 
which  you  prompted,  I  was  permitted  to  come. 

"  On  the  morning  of  father's  departure,  he 
talked  with  me  very  seriously  and  earnestly. 
I  began  to  realize  that  I  should  by  and  by  be 
a  man,  and  that  it  must  depend  upon  myself 
whether  I  would  be  respected  or  despised.  As 
my  father  closed  by  saying,  'Your  aunt  believes 
that  you  will  be  a  good  boy  ;  do  not  disappoint 
her,'  I  gratified  him  by  saying — 

"  '  I  will  try,  father.  I  will  be  just  as  good  as 
I  can  be.' 

"  '  You  can  be  the  dearest  boy  in  the  world,' 
he  responded,  as  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes. 
Five  minutes  more,  and  he  was  gone  ;  then  I 
loved  him  better  than  I  h.ad  ever  done  before. 

"  Aunt  Augie  was  glad  to  see  my  love  for  my 
father,  as  she  was  always  glad  at  any  sign  of 
good  feeling.  With  her,  I  found  it  e.asy  to  be 
good.  I  did  not  then  realize  that  she  consulted 
anything  save  her  own  pleasure  in  so  con- 
stantly providing  me  with  amusements  which 
should  keep  me  near  her.  I  supposed  she 
liked  to  have  boys  playing  '  I  Spy,'  in  her  flower- 
garden,  making  kites  in  the  shed,  or  looking  at 
pictures  in  the  library,  for  I  told  her  I  had  just 
as  soon  go  in  the  street  to  play,  as  I  had  been 
accustomed.  She  did  not  like  to  have  me  in 
the  street,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  go,  since 
it  was  always  pleasanter  at  home.  She  played 
with  us  sometimes,  and  she  worked  with  us, 
too,  to  repair  the  mischief  we  so  often  did.  I 
soon  loved  her  too  dearly  to  willingly  offend 
her.  She  treated  me  and  such  young  compan- 
ions as  she  chose  for  me,  as  gentlemanly  boys, 
and  we  lost  half  our  rudeness  in  her  presence, 
but  I  fear  the  remaining  lialf  must  have  sorely 
tried  her  sometimes.  I  gained  much  from  see- 
ing iier  government  of  Bertie  ;  I  knew  she  loved 
him  better  than  her  life,  and  I  saw  that  the 
most  unselfish  love  helped  her  to  be  so  firm  in 
punisliing  his  little  faul^ts.  Thus  my  wilfulness 
was  slumbering.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
that  I  was,  after  all,  a  good  boy,  and  that  it 
was  not  so  much  my  fault  as  my  misfortune 
that  bad  words  would  occasionally  drop  from 
my  tongue,  or  my  heedlessness  bring  awkward 
acuideuts  upon  me.  Tliat  afternoon  when  we 
visited  at  Mr.  Albertson's  came  as  a  turning 
point  in  my  life.  The  slumbering  temper 
waked,  and  was  recognized  in  its  deformity." 


"  How  so  ?"  said  Aunt  Sophie,  in  surprise. 

"I  was  angry  with  Bertie,"  the  young  man 
continued,  "and  pushed  him  down  upon  a  sharp 
stone.  You  remember  the  scene  that  followed, 
though  not  so  distinctly  as  I.  My  anger  was 
all  changed  to  a  bitter  feeling  of  scorn  for  my- 
self, when  I  saw  the  dear  little  fellow's  bleed- 
ing face  ;  I  had  thought  myself  growing  good, 
and  now  I  bad  been  provoked  by  such  a  trifle, 
and  done  a  worse  thing  in  my  anger  than  ever 
before.  You  would  have  pitied  me  most,  if  you 
could  have  seen  my  sufl'ering  when  you  followed 
Aunt  Angle  in ;  but  no  one  then  remarked  the 
quiet  boy  who  stood  by  the  window  trying  to 
conceal  the  feelings  which  were  far  deeper  than 
sympathy.  I  remember  thinking,  when  Aunt 
Angle  took  the  little  one  so  calmly,  that  there 
could  be  nothing  else  so  bad  to  her  as  doing 
wrong.  I  recollected  then  how  her  tears  had 
fallen  the  day  that  Bertie  repeated  some  of  my 
naughty  words,  and  my  childish  heart  was 
more  impressed  by  its  interpretation  of  these 
actions  than  it  could  have  been  by  words.  I 
found  some  relief  from  the  remorse  which  tor- 
tured me  by  amusing  Bertie  during  the  after- 
noon ;  but  the  undeserved  praise  which  was 
bestowed  on  me  in  consequence  wounded  me 
sorely,  and  so,  after  our  return,  I  took  my  book 
and  vainly  tried  to  read,  but  soon  threw  it 
aside,  and  when  auntie  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  after  putting  Bertie  in  bed,  I  sat  moodily 
upon  the  sofa.  Seating  herself  by  me,  she 
drew  me  towards  her,  and,  touching  her  soft 
lips  to  my  brow,  involuntarily  spoke  in  the 
same  sweet,  caressing  tone  which  so  often 
soothed  Bertie,  saying;  '  My  dear  Richie,  auntie 
is  very  sorry  that  you  should  liave  lost  your 
good  time  for  Bertie  ;  but  we  will  love  you 
better  because  you  have  been  so  good,  and  you 
shall  have  the  good  time  soon.'  I  could  contain 
my  feelings  no  longer  ;  but,  trying  to  push  her 
from  me,  I  exclaimed:  'Oh,  don't,  don't  love 
me !  I  hurt  Bertie !  I  got  so  mad !  Oh,  auntie, 
I  never  can  be  good  !'  And  for  a  few  moments 
I  sobbed  violently  upon  the  sofa  arm.  Very 
tenderly  she  drew  me  to  her  again,  while  her 
voice  was  inexpressibly  full  of  love  and  pity 
as  she  murmured — '  My  poor,  poor  boy  !  How 
you  must  have  suffered !'  "  Dr.  Warren  stopped 
a  few  moments ;  then  said — "Yes,  I  do  well  to 
say  that  was  the  crisis  of  my  life.  Had  I  re- 
turned to  my  old  associations  that  morning, 
perhaps  my  old  companions  would  not  long 
have  noted  any  imiwovement  in  me  ;  but  had 
I  been  sent  back  to  them  after  that  evening's 
conversation,  I  should  have  gone  with  new 
knowledge   and   new   purposes   in  my   heart, 
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which  must  have  borne  good  fruit.  1  cauuot  be 
too  thankful  tliat  I  was  permitted  to  remain 
with  her  througli  my  hapjiy  boyhood  and  care- 
fully anil  wholesomely  regulated  college  life, 
to  fill  my  memory  with  sweet,  grateful  recol- 
lections of  her,  though  that  one  ought  of  itself 
to  have  saved  me." 

"I  remember,"  said  Etuily,  as  her  husband 
finished  speaking,  "  more  than  one  instance 
when  Annt  Angle  manifested  almost  the  same 
strength  of  self-control  and  tenderness  of  man- 
ner as  when  Bertie's  eye  was  hurt." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Dr.  Warren; 
"but  in  my  profession  I  am  often  reminded  of 
her  by  contrast.  Only  this  afternoon  I  was 
called  in  to  dress  a  sore  upon  a  man's  hand, 
merely  because  his  wife,  a  strong,  healthy  wo- 
man, could  not  bear  the  sight  of  it.  As  she 
laid  the  necessary  bandages  upon  the  table  and 
went  to  another  room,  with,  it  seemed  to  me, 
an  affectation  of  delicacy,  you  or  Aunt  Angle 
would  have  pitied  her." 

"And  she  would  no  more  have  believed  or 
nnderstood  their  pity  than  the  East  Indian 
prince  could  realize  the  phenomena  of  ice  when 
tlie  philosopher  sought  so  vainly  to  explain  it 
to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Laselle,  smiling,  and  the 
conversation  was  pleasantly  turned  upon  the 
teachings  of  experience  for  those  who  are  ready 
to  learn. 

Aunt  Sophie  still  loves  to  visit  at  the  pleasant 
cottage  which  Mrs.  May  and  her  talented  son 
now  occupy.  The  noble,  pure-minded,  poet- 
souled  Uerbert  now  fills  his  fondly  remembered 
father's  place  as  the  village  pastor,  and  loving 
hearts  prophesy  most  hopefully  of  his  future  ; 
since  his  blameless  life  will  add  emphasis  to 
his  earnest  words.  His  mother,  whose  perfect 
health  and  constant  activity  make  her  seem 
youthful  still,  sympathizes  alike  in  his  poetic 
visions,  and  his  eager  hopes  forthe  advancement 
of  his  people.  The  old  love  is  also  bright  be- 
tween the  mother  and  son  and  the  cousin,  who 
might  well  claim  a  brother's  name.  Dr.  War- 
ren has  built  a  large  house  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and  the  interchange  of  neigh- 
borly kindnesses  is  constant.  The  doctor, 
whose  fame  has  already  extended  to  the  neigh- 
boring city,  has  ever  prospered  in  worWly 
affairs,  while  his  sterling  integrity  commands 
the  respect  of  his  fellows. 

Indeed  Angle  May  is  blest  in  her  two  hoys  : 
the  one  eminently  rich  in  all  spiritual  gifts  ; 
the  other  honest  and  honorable  among  men, 
full  of  practical  wisdom,  and  looking  with  a 
loring  faith,  which  shall  in  no  wise  lose  its  re- 


ward, to  those  higher  attainments  whose  influ- 
ence he  is  so  glad  to  recognize  in  the  friends 
who  are  dear  to  him. 


TUE  VISION. 

BY    WILLIE    K.    PABOIl. 

The  vision  was  that  of  a  worn  out  man 

Who  had  failed  through  life  in  OTCry  plan  ; 

Whose  trembling  steps,  and  whose  thiu,  white  hairs 

And  furrowed  brow  si)oko  of  worldly  cares  ; 

And  he  rang  the  changes  once  again 

On  the  sorrowful  words  "It  might  have  been  ;" 

Through  a  mist  of  tears  and  the  veil  of  years, 

What  he  is,  and  he  raigtd  have  been^  appears  ; 

Had  the  serpent  coiled  in  the  glass  revealed 

The  sting  that  tho  sparkling  wiue  concealed  ? 

Had  he  stopped  to  think,  as  it  touched  his  tongue, 

Of  the  sword  that  over  the  wine-cup  hung, 

With  a  sharper  edge,  by  a  weaker  thread, 

Than  the  one  that  hang  o'er  the  courtier's  head  ? 

But  tho  buoyant  heart  of  the  youth  was  stroug  ; 

And  the  siren  sang  so  sweet  a  song, 

And  the  rainbow  hues  of  pleasure  gave 

So  fair  a  coloring  to  the  wave. 

That  he  launched  his  barque  on  the  sunny  tide, 

In  his  wealth  of  health  and  his  strength  of  pride. 

If  a  still  small  voice  fell  on  his  ear 

With  his  warning  words,  he  did  not  hear ; 

For  the  tempter's  tongue  was  never  still, 

And  there  came  no  fear  of  future  lU 

As  he  drifted  down  the  stream  of  time 

Without  a  thought  of  the  truth  sublime 

That  wine  a  mockery  was,  and  they 

Who  yielded  to  it  became  a  prey 

To  all  the  evils  that  in  it  lay ; 

To  horrors  that  words  could  not  portray. 

So  the  years  went  on  ere  life's  goal  was  won. 

And  the  hopes  of  his  youth  died  one  by  one. 

The  love  that  could  charm  from  common  harm 

Dropped  ofi",  and  his  heart  took  no  alarm. 

The  friends  of  his  earlier  years  were  lost. 

Yet  he  still  on  the  waves  of  wine  was  to&t ; 

And  he  only  thought,  if  he  thought  at  all, 

Of  the  drink  that  hastens  the  drunkard's  fall, 

Till  his  trembling  steps  and  quivering  lips 

Were  tho  seal  and  sign  of  life's  eclipse. 

And  hero  at  the  end  of  life  he  stands 

Awake  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ; 

And  ringing  the  changes  once  again 

On  tho  sorrowful  words,  *'  It  might  have  been." 

Had  he  only  listened  in  his  youth 

To  the  words  of  wisdom  and  of  truth, 

And  walked  in  the  path  of  temperance, 

And  stood  up  to  battie  in  its  defence. 

Health  and  wealth  and  a  well-earned  fame 

Would  then  have  waited  upon  his  name, 

And  the  love  that  brings  a  sweet  repose 

Woold  have  been  his  until  life's  close. 


ME.  FITZQUISITE— HIS  NEW  YEAE'S   CALLS. 

By    THE    AUTHOR     OF    "MISS    SLIMMENS.' 


TnEKE  's  nothing  like  beginning  the  year 
aright.  Aw  !  confound  it !  I  've  singed  my 
hair ;  right  on  the  temple,  too  1  Wish  I  was 
able  to  afford  a  valet.  It 's  hard  for  a  fellah 
like  me  to  have  to  curl  his  own  hair.  Mean  to 
keep  a  valet  next  year  ;  make  my  wife  pay  for 
him.  Won't  marry  any  woman  that  isn't  able 
to  Tieep  a  valet  for  me.  These  tongs  are  always 
too  hot  or  too  cold.  It 's  enough  to  ruin  a  fel- 
lah's temper  to  blister  his  fingers  as  I've  done 
mine  this  morning.  Nothing  like  beginning  the 
year  aright.  I've  got  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  capital,  and  it  must  be  invested  in  busi- 
ness tliis  very  day.  'Tisn't  a  very  big  capital, 
but  I  intend  it  shall  bring  me  in  about  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  profit.  Going  to  invest  in  the 
matrimonial  stocks.  I  must  contrive  to  exist  on 
that  four  hundred  and  fifty  until  I  find  a  girl 
that'll  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  take  care  of 
me — aw  I  Wish  this  mirror  was  a  little  bigger  ; 
can't  decide  whether  the  tails  of  my  coat  set 
just  right  about  my  heels  or  not.  Can't  see 
for  the  life  of  me  why  these  cheap  boarding- 
houses  don't  afford  fellahs  more  mirror ;  it 
don't  cost  anything  to  keep  'em  after  they  're 
once  got,  and  this  confining  a  fellah's  reflec- 
tions to  fourteen  by  twenty  inches  is  decidedly 
stingy. 

Nine  o'clock  !  Haven't  been  up  so  early  for 
six  months  before.  Must  hurry  up,  and  get  to 
the  club-house  in  time  to  hook  on  to  Bangs  ; 
he 's  got  the  enlrie  everywhere ;  and,  since 
"birds  of  a  featlier  flock  together,"  and  it's 
known  that  he  's  as  rich  as  a  Pike's  Peak  nug- 
get, I  '11  get  the  credit  of  being  ditto.  He  '11 
make  a  wry  face  when  he  sees  me  coming,  and 
lie  'U  give  me  a  polite  liint  that  he  don't  care 
about  taking  me  round  with  him  ;  but  I  'm 
near-sighted,  and  unless  1  happen  to  be  looking 
through  my  eyeglass  I  sha'u't  see  the  hint, 
and  of  course  can't  take  it.  He  told  me  once 
that  if  it  wasn't  that  I  dressed  so  confoundedly 
well,  he  wouldn't  tolerate  me — aw  1  I  knew  it 
before  he  said  it.  Fact  is,  I  've  got  a  genius  for 
dressing  well ;  it's  my  vocation,  and  it 's  a  pity 
it  shouldn't  be  developed  for  want  of  means. 
1  've  been  in  an  agony  for  six  weeks  about  my 
dress  on  this  occasion,  for  fear  I  couldn't  get 
trusted  for  a  suit  that  would  do.  As  it  was,  I 
liad  to  pay  for  the  coat.  Too  bad  I'but  there 
won't  be  another  coat  like  it  to  be  seen  out  to- 
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day.  It 's  three  inches  longer  than  the  latest. 
I  'm  in  love  with  it ;  only  I  'm  afraid  I  '11  muddy 
my  skirts  at  the  crossings.  If  I  do,  I  '11  be  no 
worse  than  the  women.  If  they  can  afford  to 
soil  their  silks,  I  needn't  be  too  particular  about 
my  coat  tails. 

Who's  that  knocking?  Breakfast?  No! 
none  of  your  cheap  tea  and  codfish  toast  to-day. 
And  tell  the  landlady  not  to  forget  to  subtract 
it  from  the  bill.  Thank  goodness,  I  shall  have 
a  chance  to  make  up  to-day  for  the  privations 
I  've  put  myself  to  in  order  to  keep  myself  in 
suitable  gloves  and  cravats.  This  "aching 
void"  will  he  filled  for  once.  Great  institution. 
New  Year's  is  !  The  chicken-salad,  and  sherry, 
and  handsome  dresses,  and  fine  parlors,  and 
the  chance  to  get  acquainted  when  one  goes 
around  with  a  first-class  fellah  like  Bangs. 

Now,  where  's  my  gloves  ?  Deah,  how  care- 
less !  I  've  laid  my  hair-brush  down  on  them, 
and  there  's  a  spot  of  grease  as  big  as  a  pea 
right  on  the  back  of  one  of  them.  What  shall 
I  do !  I  can't  get  another  pair  this  morning, 
and  it  '11  be  enough  to  ruin  my  reputation  to 
wear  these.  Bangs  won't  have  half  the  respect 
for  me,  if  he  sees  it.  It  '11  bother  me  all  day, 
that  grease-spot  will !  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
full-length  view  of  myself  before  I  set  out.  I 
believe  1  '11  happen  into  Taylor's  on  my  way 
up  ;  the  mirrors  there  are  satisfactory. 

Hallo,  Bangs  !  just  in  time  I  I'd  have  missed 
you  if  I  'd  been  five  minntes  later.  I  knew 
you'd  like  my  company,  as  we  both  visit  in 
the  same  set,  you  know,  and  it 's  lonesome  for 
a  fellah  running  round  by  himself.  Now,  Bangs, 
I  '11  tell  you,  confidentially,  what  I  want.  I 
want  you  to  point  out  all  the  eligibles  on  our 
route — aw !  you  understand.  Do  you  notice 
the  fit  of  tliis  coat  ?  A  fellah  never  has  a  coat 
fit  like  that  twice  in  a  lifetime.  If  I  don't  mal«e 
a  ten-strike  before  this  suit  gets  out  of  date, 
I  'm  afraid  I  '11  never  da  it.  Seems  to  me  rich 
girls  aren't  as  common  as  I  used  to  think  they 
were.  You  see,  when  I  started  in  life,  I  had  a 
little  money  and  plenty  of  good  looks,  and  says 
I  to  myself — "  Fitzquisite,  you  don't  like  either 
mental  or  physical  exertion  ;  in  short,  you  don't 
like  to  work.  You  've  got  taste,  you  're  hand- 
some, you're  stylish — aw  !  and  why  sliouldn't 
you  get  some  nice  woman  to  agree  to  take  care 
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of  yoH,  iu  exchange  for  bestowing  iipon  lier 
such  an  uucommou  husband ?"  That's  the 
way  I  put  the  question,  you  see.  But  some- 
how it 's  kind  of  hard  work,  after  all.  The 
girls  are  willing,  I  don't  doubt ;  but  there  's 
always  a  father,  or,  a  mother,  or  somebody  to 
institute  inquiries  about  my  funds  in  bank, 
etc.,  you  see.  Don't  seem  to  consider  my  style 
as  proper  return  for  cash  down.  Very  unrea- 
sonable— stupid  of  'em,  in  fact.  I  've  been 
thinking  lately  that  perhaps  a  widow  would 
suit  uie  best.  They're  impressible,  widows 
»re ;  and  if  they  t.ike  a  fancy  to  a  fellah, 
there  's  nobody  to  interfere,  and  all  that.  They 
like  short  engagements,  too ;  and  /should  pre- 
fer a  short  engagement,  ou  some  accounts.  Ac- 
counts ?  Yes.  Ha !  ha  !  Sly  fellah,  you  are, 
Bangs. 

Going  in   here  ?     All   right.     Double   front, 

!  four-story,    highly    expensive    mansion,    nice 

I  place  to  call.     Any  young  folks  ?     No  ?     Well, 

there  '11   be  good   eating,  no  doubt,  and   I  'm 

;  willing  to  attend  to  that  first. 

I 

'      Hope    I   made    an   impression   there,  Bangs. 
;  Nicest  lot  of  girls  we  've  called  on  yet.     Spleu- 
1  did   dressing,    furniture    extra,    table   superb. 
'  That  girl  with  the  curls  that  you  talked  to  so 
':  exclusively,  she  'd  suit  me  to  a  T.     I  was  pro- 
'  Toked  at  your  giving  her  such  a  small  chance 
•  to  observe  me.     I  do  believe  you  were  envious 
of  me — aw !  old  fellow,  and  kept  me  out  of 
sight  on  purpose.     Such  eyes  !  and  such  a  lace 
cape  !     S'pose  she  's  the  daughter  of  old  Pack- 
iogcase  ?     How  inueh  is  he  said  to  be  worth  ? 
Three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  only  two  chil- 
dren?    Haw!   I 'dlike  to  keep  up  the  acquaint- 
}  ance  there.     Of  course  the  pretty  girl  with  the 
j  onrls  is  one  of  the  daughters  ?     No  ?     Only  a 
niece,  and  so  poor  that  her  uncle  has  to  dress 
'■  her  ?     Don't  say  so  !     That  shows  how  a  fellah 
I  can  get  taken  in.     It  would  have  been  just  my 
ilnck  to  have  gone  on  with  the  acquaintance, 
;  and  let   her   have  married  me  in  less  than  a 
i  month  ;  and  then  she  'd  have  been  in  a  pretty 
j  fix,  with  a  husband  to  provide  for,  and  nothing 
]  to  do  it  with.     You  see,  I  'm  not  as  selfish  as 
■lie.    I  don't  think  of  my  own  disappointment 
■  much  as  I  do  of  hers.     I  wish  you'd  just 
I  take  a  look  behind  me,  now  we  're  in  the  street, 
jand  see  if  the  seam  in  my  coat  is  started  any. 
I  That  awkward  person  who  stepped  on  the  tails 
j  as  we  were  coming  down  the  stairs  almost  tore 
■m  off.    I  felt  like  t.apping  him  with  my  cane  ; 
1 1  he  only  laughed,  and  didn't  apologize.     It 
IS  just  a  mean   piece   of  spite,  because  he 
uM  not  b.ack  out  of  a  parlor  as  gracefully  as 
Vol.  lxiv. — 15 


some  others.  I  like  New  Year's  calls.  Bangs  ; 
you  see  a  fellah  don't  have  to  talk  much  ;  don't 
try  his  conversational  powers.  It 's  mighty 
sight  easier  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  than  to 
think  up  something  nice  to  say  ;  and  there  's 
always  plenty  of  cold  turkey  and  sweet-cake. 
But  I  wish  you  wouldn't  hurry  so  ;  it  puts  luo 
out  of  breath,  so  that  I  can't  do  justice  to  \\\\- 
self  when  I  'm  introdnced.  I  know  you  've  got 
two  or  three  hundred  calls  to  make  yet,  ami 
that  if  I  can't  keep  up,  I  'm  at  liberty  to  drop 
beliind:  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  more 
mannerly  if  you  'd  just  get  a  carriage,  and  take 
a  fellah  around — aw  !  If  I  had  your  money, 
I  'd  do  it  for  you. 

That  was  a  mortal  homely  woman.  Bangs. 
I  'm  glad  we  didn't  stay  any  longer,  for  fear 
she  'd  spoil  my  appetite.  You  should  think  it 
would  have  been  spoiled  long  ago,  the  way  I  've 
indulged  it  to-day?  Never  mind — New  Year's 
comes  but  once  a  year.  I  guess  that  young 
lady — Miss  Mudge,  did  you  say  ? — chose  her 
friend  as  a  set-off,  as  people  put  black  velvet 
under  diamonds.  Aw,  what  a  sparkling  crea- 
ture she  is — Miss  Mudge.  Seems  to  me  she 
looked  at  you  with  rather  a  favorable  eye— fh, 
Bangs  !  But  that  aunt  of  hers,  in  the  green- 
silk  dress  with  the  yellow  trimmings,  she  made 
me  shudder,  positively.  Can't  stand  to  see  a 
woman  dressed  in  such  horrid  taste;  liaven't 
got  the  nerve.  Don't  say  so!  Really!  I  never 
should  have  guessed  it.  Dressed  so  plainly, 
too!  Shouldn't  wonder  if  that  was  just  the 
chance  I  am  after.  I  did  hope  for  a  little  more 
youth  and  beauty  ;  but  if  the  bank-book  is  O  K, 
that 's  the  main  point.  Exactly!  and  of  course 
she  '11  be  eternally  grateful  for  a  liaudsomM- 
fellah  like  me  falling  in  love  with  a  plain  old 
maid  like  her.  Very,  very  rich;  but  knows  she's 
homely,  and  has  come  here  to  pass  off  for  Miss 
Mudge's  poor  relation,  so  that  if  she  ever  t/ot-! 
get  an  offer,  she  '11  be  sure  it 's  for  love  of  her- 
self, and  not  her  fortune  1  Precisely  !  Ila  !  ha  ! 
And  she  '11  be  delighted  when  a  charming  young 
gentlem.in,  who  doesn't  suspect  she  's  worth  a 
cent  in  the  world,  lays  his  heart  and  hand  at 
her  feet.  Now,  Bangs,  I  want  you  to  aid  and 
assist  me  in  this  matter.  If  you  will,  I  '11  give 
you  the  receipt  for  the  hair-oil  I  use,  which  is 
the  highest  proof  of  gratitude  I  could  possibly 
afford.  I  Hatter  myself  there  isn't  another  heail 
of  hair  like  mine  in  the  city,  all  owing  to  the 
faithful  apjdication  of  that  oil.  I  give  two  hours 
a  d.ay  to  my  hair,  on  an  average.  It  bears 
cultivation,  hair  does ;  labor  put  on  that  in 
never   wasted.      Some   people   cultivate    their 
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brains,  and  let  their  hair  run  wild ;  but  that 
isn't  my  war — aw  !  Supposing  you  promise  to 
take  me  round  there  again  to-morrow  evening  ; 
jou  want  to  see  the  younger  Miss  Mudge,  you 
know,  and  I  '11  devote  myself  to  the  elder. 
Hope  she  '11  dispense  with  that  green  silk.  I 
shudder  yet  at  the  bare  thought  of  it. 

Did  you  see  those  fellahs  look  round  after  us, 
Bangs  ?  Everybody  looks  twice  at  me  when  I  'm 
out ;  surprised,  you  see,  that  anybody  cau  be  so 
confounded  good-looking.  And  then  the  way  I 
swing  my  whalebone  ;  that  usually  attracts  at- 
tention ;  'tisn't  every  one  has  the  knack.  I 
practise  it  in  my  room  ;  practice  makes  perfect. 
'Twould  embarrass  some  folks  to  he  admired 
so  much,  especially  by  the  women  ;  but  I  bear 
it  like  a  martyr  ;  got  used  to  it,  you  see  ;  don't 
feel  so  modest  as  I  did  at  first.  Naturally  very 
retiring,  but  can't  help  being  good-looking, 
cau  I? 

He  's  got  rid  of  me  at  last ;  just  walked  away 
and  left  me.  Cool.  I  stuck  to  him  as  long 
as  I  could ;  but,  the  fact  is,  the  wine  I  've 
taken  has  got  into  znj  head,  or  feet,  I  don't 
know  which.  Bangs  hinted  that  I  was  drunk, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  me.  I  'm  not 
drunk,  but  I  'm  not  accustomed  to  taking  so 
much  ;  obliged  to  deny  myself  on  account  of 
my  pocket.  Wish  he  hadn't  gone  off  in  this 
manner ;  'tisn't  near  night  yet,  and  I  haven't 
made  half  as  many  calls  as  I  'd  like  to,  nor  got 
through  with  the  drinkables  either.  I  don't 
know  anybody  more  that  I  can  visit,  and  I  'm 
dreadfully  thirsty.  Hallo  I  I  believe  that  was 
him  that  just  run  up  the  steps  of  that  house  ou 
the  other  side.  I  'm  going  over  to  see.  Don't 
know  tlieir  names,  but  I  cau  read  it  on  the 
door-plate.  Haw !  so  aristocratic  they  don't 
make  use  of  a  door-plate  ;  never  mind,  it 's 
New  Year's. 

Ladies  at  home  ?  Aw,  ladies,  how  do  ?  how 
do  ?  glad  to  see  you  lookiug  so  well.  Is  Bangs 
here  ?  Bangs  ?  Yes — friend  of  mine,  and  yours, 
too,  of  course;  fine  fellow.  Don't  remember 
my  name  ?  No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  you  will 
when  you  've  heard  it  once.  Old  family  name 
— F.  F.,  you  see — Fitzquisite.  If  Bangs  had 
been  along,  he  'd  introduce  me.  Thought  I  saw 
him  coming  in  here.  I  'U  just  take  a  glass  of 
sherry,  and  be  off;  want  to  catch  my  friend ; 
he  's  in  the  next  house  now.     By-by. 

Aw,  ladies,  how  do  ?  Yes,  remarkably  fine — 
very!  Splendid  salad,  the  finest  I've  tasted 
to-day.  Yes,  thank  you.  Madeira,  if  you 
please.  By  the  way,  has  Bangs  gone  ?  Bangs  ? 
Yes — friend  of  ours.   Don't  remember?  Strange. 


Fitzquisite,  madam,  Frederic  Fitzquisite— an 
F.  ¥.,  you  perceive.  I  presume  we  have  never 
met  before,  but  that 's  no  reason  why  we  should 
never  meet  again.  It 's  fortunate  in  you  mak- 
ing my  acquaintance,  ladies.  Sorry  Bangs  isn't 
here;  fact  is,  I  couldn't  keep  up  with  him; 
can't  Seem  to  get  along  so  rapidly  as  I  did  in 
the  morning  ;  believe  the  walking  is  getting 
poor.  Lost  my  whalebone,  too ;  dropped  it 
somewhere.  By-by,  ladies.  If  you'll  just 
show  me  where  the  stairs  are,  waiter,  I  '11  be 
going.     Want  to  overtake  my  friend. 

Haw  !  Is  it  possible  f  Was  that  me  that  fell 
dowu  stairs  ?  Can't  credit  it ;  never  did  such 
an  awkward  tiling  in  my  life  before.  It  must 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  carpet.  Say,  waiter, 
just  take  a  look,  and  tell  me  if  my  coat  tails 
are  all  right ;  and  my  collar — hope  I  didn't 
smash  my  collar.  And  take  my  apologies  to 
the  ladies.  Show  me  the  door  ?  Yes,  certainly, 
I  'd  like  you  to  show  me  the  door,  for  I  can't 
see  it  without  my  eyeglass,  and  I  've  broken 
that.  Time  you  had  the  gas  lit,  waiter,  don't 
you  know  it?  so's  fellahs  needn't  be  stumbling 
dowu  stairs,  frightening  the  ladies,  and  disar- 
ranging their  coats  and  cravats,  etc.  Where  's 
my  hat  ?  Goodness  gwacious  I  is  that  my  hat  ? 
I  'd  no  idea  I  liad  it  in  my  hand  ;  thought  1  left 
it  in  the  hall.  I  shall  not  dare  to  go  any  farther 
with  such  a  hat  as  that.  All  right,  did  you 
say?  Are  you  sure  it's  all  right,  waiter?  It 
looks  a  little  crooked  to  me  ;  but  I  '11  tell  you, 
confidentially,  I  'm  beginning  to  see  double 
anyhow  ;  and  if  you  say  it 's  all  right,  I  '11  be- 
lieve you.  I  'd  give  you  a  dollah  for  your 
trouble  in  fixing  it,  but  the  fact  is  haven't  got 
a,  dollah  about  me.  Left  ray  wallet  in  my  room. 
Is  this  the  door  ?     Much  obliged.     All  right. 

How  are  you,  my  friends  ?  glad  to  see  the 
ladies  looking  so  charming.  Everybody  out ; 
oh,  yes,  everybody.  I  've  been  going  every 
minute — most  exhausted.  Yes,  thank  you, 
I  'm  dreadfully  thirsty.  Old  port  ?  haw  1  don't 
say  so?  my  particular  favorite.  Can't  speak 
my  name?  Eeally,  now,  that  's  queer ;  it 's  an 
easy  name  to  speak  ;  never  found  anybody  be- 
fore couldn't  speak  it  if  they  tried.  If  you  '11 
tell  me  what  yours  is,  I  presume  I  cau  say  it 
the  first  time  trying  ;  though  I  'm  not  certain, 
for  I  've  beguu  to  stammer  a  lit-little  the  last 
hour.  Guess  I  've  got  in  the  wrong  house  ?  I 
should-shouldn't  be  surprised  ;  for  it 's  getting 
dark  and  there  isn't  any  gas-lamp  in  front  of 
the  house.  But  I  don't  mind  it,  if  you  don't. 
You  see  I  'm  looking  for  Bangs.  He  promised 
to  show  me  off  to  some  of  the  rich  girls  to-day  ; 
but  he  got  jealous  of  me,  and  left  me  in  the 
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larch.  Snia-small  of  him,  don't  you  think  so  f 
Can't  hardly  be  blamed  either  ;  for,  tliough  he 
is  deuced  rich,  he  's  plain,  Bangs  is  ;  not  got 
the  style,  you  see,  haw,  ladies  I  Now,  this 
coat ;  there  isn't  another  such  a — ha,  the  deuce  I 
ezoase  me,  ladies ;  if  I  'd  been  aware  of  the 
state  of  these  tails  I  should  never  have  ven- 
tared  into  your  presence.  Fact  is,  some  low 
fellalis  ran  against  me,  just  before  I  got  here, 
and  knocked  me  down.  Queer,  about  the  pave- 
ment along  here  running  up  hill  so !  1  knew 
this  part  of  the  city  was  called  Murray  Hill,  but 
I  was  not  aware  it  was  so  much  of  a  rise.  If  it 
hadn't  have  been  up  hill  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  fallen  when  they  run  against  me,  but  a 
fellah  can't  stand  his  ground  as  he  can  on  a 
level,  you  see.  Don't  laugh,  ladies,  don't ;  I 
feel  more  like  crying,  myself.  I  intended  this 
coat  should  be  my  wedding-coat ;  I  can't  pay 
for  another,  and  I  can't  get  trusted.  I  intended 
to  make  it  do  until  my  wife  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  my  little  bills.  Now,  if  any  of 
these  young  ladies  should  be  looking  for  a  first- 
rate  chance — a  handsome  fellah,  you  know, 
aw,  with  an  air,  I  'm  willing— Haw  !  you  need 
not  have  troubled  yourself,  madam,  to  call  the 
footman.  I  can  find  my  own  way,  thank  you. 
Sorry  I  didn't  find  Bangs.  He  introduced  me 
to  a  woman  to-day  that  he  says  is  rich  and 
wants  to  get  married.  I  'm  go-going  to  see  her 
to-morrow.  Yes,  yes,  I  '11  go  without  your 
touching  me,  sir.  Ladies  needn't  feel  hurt  at 
my  mistaking  the  house  on  New  Year's  ;  a  per- 
son 's  apt  to  get  mixed  up,  making  so  many 
calls.  So  you  don't  any  of  you  want  me  ?  can't 
credit  it,  really  ;  best  match  in  the  city,  far  as 
looks,  etc.,  you  know.  Well,  take  care — care 
of  yourselves.  Next  time  I  call,  I  '11  bring 
Bang — Bang ! 

Bangs  !  Pity  he  couldn't  have  waited  till  I 
got  the  word  out  of  my  mouth,  without  shutting 
the  door  on  me  in  that  fashion.  I  declare  I  can't 
recollect  whether  it  was  me  or  the  door  that  said 
Bangs.  I  guess  I  'd  better  go  home,  if  I  can 
find  the  way  there  ;  for  I  shall  ruin  my  market 
entirely  if  I  make  any  more  calls  with  this  suit 
of  clothes  on.  I  feel  a  little  unwell,  too  ;  and 
it's  inconvenient  not  knowing  people's  names. 
I  should  feel  quite  dis-discouraged,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  green  aad  yellow  silk.  Must  send  my 
things  to  be  cleaned  and  fixed  up  early  to-mor- 
row—if I  'm  able  to  get  up.  That  was  a  shabby 
trick  of  B.angs,  leaving  me  ;  I  'd  resent  it,  if  I 
conld  afford  to  :  but  I  can't  at  present.  Dear ! 
dear !  I  believe  I  '11  get  into  a  stage,  for  fear 
somebody  I  know  should   see   me  with  these 


dirty  gloves  on,  and  my  hat  smashed  in.     I 

wonder  if  the  women  feel  as  aggravated  when 
somebody  steps  on  their  long  dresses  and  rips 
the  skirts  off,  as  I  do  at  the  ruin  of  my  beauti- 
ful coat-tails.  If  they  do,  I  pity  their  daily 
trials.  Wish  I  had  a  valet  at  home  to  clean 
me  up  when  I  get  there.  I  feel  like  a  damp 
shirt-collar.  Why  didn't  Bangs  warn  me  against 
taking  so  much  stimulus?  he  knew  I  wasn't 
Used  to  it.  Wish  I  was  safe  in  bed,  dreaming 
tliese  yellow  trimmings  were  all  strings  of  gold 
eagles  hung  around  the  ancient  iMiss  Fudge — 
no.  Budge — no,  Mudge.  There  comes  a  stage  ; 
no,  it  isn't — it 's  the  street-lamps  dodging  abont. 
I  'm  so  sleepy  I  can't  wait  any  longer.  I  be- 
lieve I  '11  just  lie  down  in  a  soft  spot ;  maybe, 
if  Bangs  comes  along,  he  '11  be  kind  enough  to 
wake  me  up  and  see  me  home. 


AT    LAST. 

BT     CHARLES    STEWART. 

At  last  ihe  weary  chain  is  broken — broiion, 
And  streams  of  gladness  o'er  my  spirit  roll ; 

A  presence  glorifies  the  earth — a  token 
Of  the  new  light  that  breaks  npon  my  »')ul. 

Now  blessed  faith  shines,  like  a  crystal,  clear 
From  every  star  that  burns  ;  a  horoscope 

Of  beauty  bathes  my  soul's  unbounded  sphere, 
And  crowns  me  with  the  diadem  of  hope  ! 

I  marvel  at  the  tows  dead  dreams  fulfil — 

Glad  confirmations  of  my  earlier  faith  ; 
Sweet  souvenirs— persuasions  sweeter  still. 

Which  draw  me  from  ambition's  dazzling  wraith. 

Darkness  hath  fled  !  npon  the  brow  of  morning 
Bursts  the  warm  radiance  of  a  vision  bright. 

The  heart's  unfathomed  deeps  with  love  adorning 
And  filling  all  my  soul  with  strange  delight. 

And  would  ye  know  the  power  that  comes  dispelling 
The  rayless  clouds  that  gathered  o'er  me  fast — 

Whose  magic  touch  (like  rainbow  bright)  foretelling 
The  peace  which  follows  when  the  whirlwind's  past  ? 

Hers  is  the  hand,  my  trembling  footsteps  guiding. 
That  up  from  darkness  leads  me  on  to  light — 

Her  teaching  is  the  faith  of  my  confiding — 
Her  deeds  the  origin  of  my  delight. 

Lo,  where  she  comes!  the  sunlight  with  her  bringing! 

All  things  rejoicing  where  her  footsteps  press  ; 
Unconscious  music  from  her  lips  outringing — 

Unconscious  blessings  born  in  her  caress. 

O'er  my  existence  on  life's  stagnant  ocean 

Her  spirit  breathed  !     Ah,  what  a  change  was  this! 

All  joy  and  music,  and  all  life  and  motion — 
A  charm — a  spell  of  beauty — O  bright  droam  of  bliss  ! 

At  last,  at  last  the  weary  chain  is  broken. 
The  waves  are  flashing  fast,  the  wind  is  free  ; 

A  presence  Cometh,  and  a  voice  hath  spoken, 
.^nd  the  glad  world  doth  sound  a  jubilee  ! 
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A  COMPLETE  OUTEIT  FOR  THE  NURSERY  DEPARTMENT. 


Fig.  1. — Frock  for  a  little  girl  between  one 
aud  two  yfiars  of  age.  The  frock  is  made  of 
white  nansouk,  and  ornamented  in  front  with 
a  tablier  formed  of  alternate  rows  of  hoii'dlonni 
and  needle-work  insertion.  The  front  of  the 
Pig.  1. 


round  of  lace  there  is  »,fronc(  of  Bmssels  tulle. 
The  border  of  the  cap  consists  of  tliree  rows  of 
Valenciennes,  set  on  quillings,  and  intermingled 
with  rosettes  of  wliite  satin  ribbon. 

Fig.  3. — Infanfs  shirt.     Material,  fine  cam- 
bric.    The  trimming  consists  of  narrow  frills  of 
the  same  simjily  hemmed.     The  upper  part 
has  flaps  which  tujn  over,  back  and  front. 


corsage  is  in  corresponding  style.  A  narrow 
festooned  frill  edges  the  tablier  in  its  whole 
extent.  It  passes  over  the  shonlders  in  the 
manner  of  bretelles,  terminating  in  a  point  at 
the  back  of  the  waist.  The  skirt  is  edged  with 
three  narrow  tucks,  above  a  hem  of  about  an 
inch  broad.  The  short  sleeves  are  composed 
of  a  puff  and  a  frill  of  festooned  needlework. 
Sash  of  pink  sarsnet  ribbon,  tied  on  one  side  of 
the  waist. 

Fig.  2. 


On  the  shoulders  the  flaps  are  sliaped  in  points, 
which  button  down  on  the  sleeves. 

Fig.  4. — Infant's  bedgown.  Material  nan- 
souk. At  the  bottom  there  are  several  tucks 
above  the  hem.  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
rows  of  needlework  insertion  and  hoidUonnf 
disposed  alternately.     The  little  collar  is  em- 


Fig.  2. — Infanfs  christening  cap.  The  top 
of  the  crown  is  formed  of  a  round  of  lace  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose.     Attached   to  thi^ 

15* 


broidered  and  edged  with  Valenciennes.     The 
bedgown  is  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  band 
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of  iiansonk,  hemmed  and  tied  in  a  Ijow  and 
ends  in  front. 

Fig.  ."). — Baptismal  rohe.  Tlii.s  robe,  which 
is  of  an  extremely  rich  and  elegant  character, 
is  made  of  very  fine  nansonk,  and  the  front  is 
so  disposed  as  to  present  the  effect  of  a  skirt 
and  tnnic.  At  the  liottora  of  the  front  there 
arc  three  broad  frills  or  flonnces,  edged  with  a 
row  of  Valenciennes,  above  which  are  three 
narrow  tucks.  Next  are  three  rows  of  inser- 
tion ;  tlie  middle  row  being  of  embroidery  on 
nansonk,  and  those  above  and  below  of  Valen- 
ciennes. Above  these  insertions  are  ten  narrow 
tncks,  and  these  are  again  surmonnted  by  two 
frills,  rows  of  insertion,  and  soon,  till  the  whole 
front  is  completed.  The  tnnic  is  formed  by  a 
frill  edgeil  with  Valenciennes,  and  surmounted 


by  narrow  tncks.  The  front  of  the  little  corsage 
is  composed  of  rows  of  insertion,  embroidery, 
and  Valenciennes,  disposed  alternately.  A  nar- 
row frill  forms  bretelles  on  the  shoulders  ;  and 
the  sleeves  consist  of  similar  frills.  A  broad 
sarsnet  i-ibbon  passed  across  one  shoulder  is 
fixed  in  a  bow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  waist ; 
the  long  ends  flowing  over  the  skirt  of  the 
robe.  For  a  boy  this  ribbon  should  be  bine, 
and  for  a  girl  pink. 

Fig.  6. — Pelisse  of  white  cashmere.  This  is 
suitable  for  a  child  of  about  two  years  of  age. 
It  is  wadded  and  lined  with  wliite  silk,  and 
tastefully  ornamented  with  white  silk  soutache. 
Tlie  pelerine  and  collar  are  edged  with  white 
silk  fringe.  Inf:'.nts'  christening  pelisses  may 
be  made  in  the  same  style,  except  longer. 
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Fig  6. 


Fig.  S. 


Fig.  7 — (-  pOK.  1 II  I  I  liilil  nil  Iti  a  ytir  (il  1 
It  i?=  usual  to  ni.ike  tlie  capote  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  pelisse  intended  to  be  worn  witli 


Fip.  0. — Cap  for  a  child  of  from 
one  to  two  years  of  age.  This  cap  is 
formed  entirely  of  lace  insertion,  be- 
tw(  en  the  rows  of  which  there  are  narrow  run- 
uinsrs  of  white  satin  ribbon.  Tlie  border  consists 


it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  made  either  of  white 
or  colored  c.ishmere,  ornamented  with  soutache, 
.ind  trimmed  in  front  with  full  ruches  of  tnllf. 
Fig.  8.— Chemisette  for  a  little  girl.  This 
may  be  worn  under  a  dress  with  low  corsate 
and  short  sleeves,  or  with  a  little  Zouave 
jacket.  It  should  be  made  either  of  nansouk 
or  jaconet  muslin,  disposed  in  small  box-plaits. 
The  band  at  the  throat  and  the  wristbands  are 
formed  of  embroidery  insertion,  edged  with 
narrow  Valenciennes. 


of  three  full  rows  of  Valenciennes,  and  loops  of 
narrow  white  satin  ribbon. 

Fip   in. 
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Fig.  10. — Baby's  bib.  Material,  white  pique. 
Trimming,  a  narrow  frill  of  nausouk  festooned 
at  tli«  edge. 

Fip.  n. 


Fig.  11. — .Aiiroii  for  a  little  girl.  It  is  miulo 
of  nansnuk,  and  trimmed  with  frills  of  the 
same,  simply  liemmed. 


GENTLEMAN'S  PURSE  IN  CROCHET. 

{See  engraving,  page  124.) 

Materials. — Two  skeins  of  groseille  silk, 
and  one  of  I)lack  ditto  (French),  10  skeins  of 
gold  thread  No.  1,  and  passementerie  trim- 
mings to  match,  combining  all  these  materials. 

The  two  ends  of  this  purse,  which  are  exactly 
alike,  are  made  separately  from  the  centre : 
begin  with  the  groseille  silk,  by  making  a  chain 
of  120  stitches,  and  closing  it  into  a  ronnd  ;  do 
five  rounds  of  single  crochet. 

\st  pattern  round.  Groseille  and  gold.  3 
groseille,  3  gold,  alternately,  all  ronnd.  2d,  2 
groseille,  4  gold,  alternately,  all  round.  3(/,  3 
gold,  2  groseille,  1  gold,  all  ronnd.    ith,  3  gold, 

3  groseille,  all  round.  Do  five  more  rounds 
of  the  silk  only. 

Now  work  from  the  diagram,  with  gold  and 
both  silks  :  after  whicli  eight  more  rounds  of 
groseille  only.  Then  begin  to  decrease.  \st 
round,  *4  silk  (groseille),  1  gold,  4  silk  (over 
.'i),  1  gold,  4  silk,  » 8  times.    '2d,  *  4  silk,  6  gold, 

4  silk,  *  8  times.  3d,  *  6  silk,  miss  1  stitch,  1 
gold,  6  silk,  *  8  times.  4th,  *  6  silk,  1  black, 
6  silk,  *  8  times.  5th,  *  5  silk,  1  black,  miss  a 
stitch,  1  more  black,  5  silk,  *8  times.  6(/i,  *4 
silk,  4  black,  3  more  silk,  *  8  times.  7th,  *  3 
silk,  2  black,  1  gold,  2  black,  2  silk,  *  8  times. 
8M,  *  1  silk,  2  black,  3  gold,  2  black,  1  silk,  *  8 


times.  Fasten  oflF groseille  silk.  9th,  *  2  black, 
5  gold,  2  black,  *  8  times.  10(A,  *  1  black,  2 
gold,  2  black,  2  gold,  1  black,  *  8  times.  IIM, 
*  2  gold,  4  black,  1  gold,  *  8  times.  Now,  with 
black  only  decrease  8  stitches  in  every  round, 
until  it  is  closed.  Do  the  centre  separately, 
making  a  chain  of  120  stitches,  and  working 
thus :  1st  row,  1  chain,  miss  1,  1  de.  2d,  turn, 
1  de,  *  1  ch,  1  de,  under-chain  of  last  row.  Do 
two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  ;  then  crochet  to 
each  end. 

Many  colors  look  well  for  the  ground  of  this 
purse,  but  the  French  tint  known  as  groseill", 
which  is  at  present  so  fashionable,  is  the  rich- 
est that  can  be  conceived. 


FANCY  NIGHT-CAP. 
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FASHIONABLE   BONNETS. 


Fig.  1. — Violet  velviit  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet,  white  and  black  lace.  The  bon- 
net stands  very  high  on  the  face,  and  Inside 
are  two  rows  of  Marguerites. 


Fig.  2. — Black  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
Ponceau  velvet  and  black  and  Ponceau  feathers. 
The  inside  trimming  is  composed  of  blonde 
tabs,  loops  of  velvet,  and  a  small  feather. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  KNITTED  MITTENS 
AND  CUFFS. 

SILK    MITTKXS    FOR    I,ITTI.K  GIKI.S  OF  ABOUT    THREE 
YEARS  OLD. 

Black  netting  silk  and  bright  scarlet,  or 
]>ink,  JIagenta,  etc.  Cast  mi,  loosely,  forty-two 
stitches  (or  thereabouts)  in  scarlet. 

1st  row — Scarlet.  Knit  plainly  across,  and 
back  in  open  work  (put  the  silk  forward,  and 
take  two  together). 

2d,  3d,  and  4th— Black.     Plain  knitting. 

5th — Scarlet.  Knit  plainly  across,  and  back 
in  open  work,  as  before. 

6th,  1th,  and  Uh— Black.     Plain  knitting. 

9(A — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
back  in  open  work. 

10(/i,  IIM,  and  11th— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  stitcU  on  the  left  h.iud  side,  in 
X\ie  front  of  the  work  in  the  last  stitch  but  one  in 
the  IIM  and  I2th  rows. 

13M — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work,  as  before. 

14th,  15th,  and  IGth— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  the  15th  and  IGth 
rows. 

nth — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

ISM,  19M,  and  20th— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  stitch,  as  before,  in  the  lOih  and 
20th  rows. 

2lst— Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work,  as  before. 

2-2d,  23rf,  and  24th— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  the  23d,  and  two  in 
the  24th  rows. 

25th — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work,  increasing  one  at  the  left  side. 

26M — Black.  Plainly  knitting  only  sixteen 
stitches,  and  turning  back  at  the  sirteentk,  with 
a  third  pin,  leaving  the  remaining  stitches  (for 
the  hand)  on  the  pin,  for  the  present. 

Continue  on  the  sixteen  stitches  (which  will 
form  the  thumb)  as  follows  :  — 

26th,  27M,  and  2Sth— Black.     Plain  knitting. 

29M — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

30(A,  31st,  and  32d— Black.     Plain  knitting. 

33rf — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  iu 
open  work. 

34(A — Scarlet.  Knit  across  and  back  in  open 
work,  as  before,  and  cast  off  the  16  stitches 
Tery  loosely. 

Returning  to  the  other  stitches,  knit  the 
26M,  27M,  and  2^th— Black.     Plain  knitting, 
beginning  at  the  right  hand  side,  and  increasing 


one  on  the  left,  as  before,  in  both  the  21th  and 
2Sth  rows. 

29(A — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  iu 
open  work,  as  before. 

30/A,  31s<,  and  32d— Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  each  of  the  two  last 
rows. 

33d — Scarlet.  Across  iu  plain,  and  Ijack  in 
open  work. 

34(A,  35M,  and  36th — Black.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  in  the  35th  row  and  in  tin-  ?>6lh. 

31th — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

38(A — Scarlet.    Across  rtjK^back  in  open  woi-k. 

Cast  olT  loosely.  Knit  the  other  mitten  pre- 
cisely the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the 
increased  stitches  are  to  be  on  the  right  hand 
side,  and  made  at  the  back,  instead  of  {he  front 
of  the  work.  The  thumb,  of  course,  will  then 
be  formed  at  the  left  hand  side.  "The  best 
mode  of  increasing  is  to  pick  up  the  loop  of  the 
other  stitch."  They  are  to  be  made  up  as  pre- 
viously described. 


SASH. 
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EMBROIDERED  FLOaNCE  FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  DRESS. 


This  design  is  iuteudeJ  to  be  worked  on  three 
flounces,  and  in  this  way  to  form  tlie  skirt  of  a 
little  girl's  dress.  The  muslin  ought  to  he 
clear,  and  as  thin  as  may  be  consistent  with 
durability.  The  three  diamonds  in  each  scallop 
have  their  outlines  of  holes,  and  within  these 
the  central  ornaments  are  formed  of  leaves 
worked  in  satin-stitoli  with  one  hole  in  the 
middle  of  each.  Tlie  branch  springing  out  of 
the  centre  of  these  three  diamonds  is  in  satin- 
stitch,  the  flower  having  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
The  double  holes,  which  go  round  the  interior 
of  the  scallop,  have  a  dot  on  each  side,  which 


is  worked  as  a  solid  spot.  Tlie  scallop  at  tiie 
edge  is  in  well-raised  buttonhole-stitch.  Tliis 
design  is  also  well  suited  for  a  lady's  uuder- 
skirt,  in  which  case  it  ought  to  be  worked  on 
strong  cambric  muslin,  or  even  on  fine  long- 
cloth,  but  in  this  last-meutioned  material  the 
branch  ought  to  have  the  leaves  cut  out.  If 
taken  for  this  purpose  the  scallop  must  not  be 
cut  out,  but  the  hem  should  be  turned  up,  and, 
after  the  outline  of  the  scallop  has  been  run, 
tlie  superfluous  part  of  the  material  is  to  be  cut 
awav. 


EMBnOIDEr.Y. 


C^o       ^        ^        ^ 
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A  NEW  STITCH  FOR  CUFFS. 
Maleriala. — A  skein  of  blae  nhade  Berlin  wool,  and 
two  small  skeins  of  palo  orange,  or  any  colors  you  prefer. 

Take  a  flat  uetting  mesh  (about  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad),  wind  the  blue  wool  round  it  till 


you  have  repeated  the  shades  six  times,  then 
with  a  middle-size  steel  crochet  work  a  row  of 
plain  crochet  on  each  side  of  the  mesh,  taking 
the  stitch  in  the  blue  wool  instead  of  chain  on 
foundation;  work  thus  three  bands,  and  join 
them  on  the  wrong  side  with  plain  crochet ; 
then  work  with  orange  wool  a  row  of  trebles  at 
tlie  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  cuff;  sew 
R  small  button  on  one  end  of  each  orange  line, 
Jiu'l  make  a  loop  on  the  other  end  to  correspond 
vith  each  button. 


KNITTED  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

PI.VK  fiERAXIUM. 

Thkee  or  four  flowers  are  required  for  a  nice 
branch,  with  two  leaves,  and  five  or  six  buds, 
some  pink  and  some  green. 

Five  petals  must  be  m.ide  for  each  flower — 
tvTO  large,  one  middle-sized,  and  two  small. 

Two  shades  of  pink  split  wool — one  rather 
light,  and  the  other  deeper,  for  large  petal. 

Cast  on  two  stitches,  knit  one  row. 

2d  TOW. — Make  one  stitch  and  purl  the  rest 
of  row.  Continue  knitting  and  purling  alter- 
nately, m.aking  one  stitch  b.'fore  and  after  the 
middle  stitch  (still  continuing  to  increase  also 
at  the  beginning  of  each  row)  in  the  knitted 
row,  until  you  have  seventeen  stitches;  then 
take  the  darker  -shade,  and  knit  and  purl  six 
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rows,  still  increasing  in  the  middle  of  the  knit- 
ted rows,  but  decreasing  one  stitch  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  row,  beginning  the  decrease  in 
the  same  row  in  which  you  change  the  wool ; 
then  knit  and  purl  alternately  without  increas- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  still  decreasing  one  stitch 
at  the  beginning  of  each  row,  till  you  have  but 
nine  stitches  left.  Cast  these  ofl'.  Sew  a  wire 
neatly  round  the  petal  with  split  pink  wool, 
and  one  at  the  back,  also. 

For  middle-sized  petal. 

Cast  on  two  stitclies  with  a  paler  shade  of 
pink  wool  than  used  for  the  last  petal. 

Knit  one  row ;  make  one  stitch,  purl  the  rest 
of  row  ;  knit  one  plain  row,  purl  one  row,  and 
continue  to  knit  and  purl  alternately,  increas- 
ing* one  stitch  before  and  after  the  middle 
stitch  in  every  other  plain  row,  till  you  have 
eleven  stitches. 

Take  the  lightest  shade  used  for  the  large 
petal  for  the  darkest  of  this  ;  kuit  and  purl 
alternately  four  rows,  increasing  in  the  middle 
of  every  plain  row,  and  decreasing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  row  ;  then  continue  to  knit 
and  purl  without  increase  in  the  middle,  but 
decreasing  at  the  beginning  of  eacli  row,  till 
but  nine  stitches  remain  ;  cast  these  off. 

The  small  petals  are  made  in  exactly  tlie 
same  manner  as  the  above,  but  incre.asiiig  only 
to  nine  instead  of  eleven  stitches,  and  casting  off 
with  seven  stitches  instead  of  nine. 

Leaf. — Cast  on  ten  stitches  of  a  nice  bright, 
but  rather  dark  shade  of  green  (a  yellow  green 
will  be  found  to  look  most  natural). 

Knit  one  row. 

'M  row. — Make  one,  knit  two,  through  rest  of 
row.  All  the  back  rows  are  purled,  only  in- 
creasing one  at  the  beginning  of  each  row,  but 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  purled  rows. 

Zd  front  row. — Make  one,  knit  three,  repeat 
through  the  row  next  front  row ;  make  one, 
knit  four,  through  the  row ;  continue  to  in- 
crease thus  till  you  have  about  seven  stitches 
between  each  increase.  Then  take  a  very 
dark  shade  of  green,  and  knit  and  purl  four  rows 
without  increase  ;  join  on  the  first  color  again, 
and  continue  to  increase  as  before  till  you  have 
eleven  stitches  between  each  increase ;  then 
begin  to  decrease  by  fastening  off  three  stitches 
at  the  beginning  of  every  third  or  fourth  row, 
both  in  the  knitted  and  purled  rows,  still  con- 
tinuing to  increase  in  the  centre,  and  thus 
decrease  at  the  beginning  till  you  have  but  five 

*  These  stitcbesmust  not  be  increased  by  brining  th« 
wool  forward,  but  by  takiug  up  a  stitch  and  knitting  it 
at  the  back  ;  it  does  not  make  so  large  an  opening  as  the 
nsual  way. 
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or  six  stitches,  wliich  fasten  off  in  the  usual 
way. 

Sew  a  wire  quite  round  the  leaf,  and  also 
bits  of  double  up  each  of  the  divisions  at  the 
back  of  the  leaf.  The  stitches  must  be  taken 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  holes  left  by  the  in- 
ci'easing. 

Buds. — For  the  pink  ones  take  iive  or  six  bits 
of  the  different  shades  of  the  pink  wool,  double 
them  over  a  bit  of  wire,  doable  the  wire  and 
twist  it  very  tight ;  bring  the  ends  of  the  wool 
down,  and  fasten  tliem  round  the  wire,  about 
a  quarter  of  au  inch  long,  or  less,  according  to 


the  size  required  ;  twist  some  ;  split  green  wool 
round  the  stem,  and  for  the  larger  buds  make 
a  few  long  herring-bone  stitches  in  whole  green 
wool  to  form  a  little  calyx. 

The  green  buds  are  made  in  the  same  way, 
but  rather  smaller.  Tliey  must  be  mounted  on 
a  piece  of  bonnet  wire  the  length  required  for 
a  branch. 

All  the  flowers  placed  at  the  top,  the  buds 
altogether  round  the  stem,  a  little  lower  down, 
and  the  leaves  still  lower.  Cover  all  the  stems 
with  green  wool  split. 


EMRnniPKKT. 


PATCHWOKK. 


1 
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NEEDLE-BOOK  IN  CROCHET. 

This  little  article,  so  simple  and  expeditiously 
mnile,  is  extremely  pietty  when  seen  completed, 
and  is  well  calculated  for  a  young  lady  to  pre- 
sent to  her  friends,  or  to  work  a  number  of 
them  in  various  colors  as  contributions  to  cha- 


ritable bazaars.  It  is  nothing  more  than  plain 
crochet  worked  over  a  fine  cord,  and  going 
round  and  rouidl  until  the  size  of  our  engrav- 
ing is  reached,  or  a  very  trille  larger.  Two 
threads  are  employed  for  the  crochet,  and  when 
one  of  these  is  gold,  the  effect  is  greatly  im- 
proved.    Violet  and  gold,  blue  and  gold,  green 


and  gold  all  look  rich  and  handsome  ;  but  two 
silks  of  well  contrasting  colors  are  also  in  good 
taste.  Our  engraving  shows  when  the  dark 
and  light  succeed  each  other,  and  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  where  the  one  appears  it  is 
worked  over  the  thread  of  the  other,  which  is 
resumed  iu  its  turn  after  the  proper  interval. 


When  the  round  has  been  completed,  it  is  edged 
with  a  row  of  loops  which  form  the  border.  Two 
of  these  fastened  together  form  the  needle-book, 
the  leaves  between  being  of  fine  cloth  or  cash- 
mere, worked  round  the  edge  with  a  row  of 
open  button-hole  stitch  in  colored  silk. 


EHBKOIDERY. 


X^ 


v^^ 
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BALL  COIFFURE,  SIDE  AND  BACK  VIEW. 


WAISTBAND,  BACK  AND  FRONT  VIEW. 

TO  BE  MADE  OF  SILK,  AND  IVOEN  WITH  BOTH  THICK  AND  THIN  DRESSES. 


DIAGRAM  OF  HALF  OF  THE  WAISTBAND, 

SHOWING  HOW  IT  IS  ARRANGED  AT 

THE  BACK. 


RECEIPTS. 
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GiaTERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN,  ETC. 

BATH  I  NO. 

I5  a  state  of  nutnre,  man  accustoma  himself  to  a 
ptuugo  in  iho  noarost  pool  or  sea,  aud  no  doubt  with 
groat  advautiiire  to  his  health.  Almost  all  aaimals  aio 
tuhject  to  the  natural  washin-?  of  the  raioa  of  heaven  ; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  eavaiie  has  this  compulsory 
iDoaos  of  cleansing  his  skin.  But  in  our  civilized  state 
of  society  it  is  rarely  that  we  pet  even  damped  by  rain, 
and  even  a  pood  and  healthy  perspiration  is  to  sonio 
people  a  not  very  common  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
Mperflnous  f:carf->;k!n.  It  becomes,  therefore,  doubly 
necessary  that  we  should  in  some  way  supply  this  want 
of  the  system,  and  the  best  means  of  doing  this  must 
now  bo  examined  into. 

The  Bkiu  is  not  only  an  investment  of  the  body,  me- 
olianicatly  packing  up  its  organs,  and  protecting  them 
from  injury  by  its  smooth  and  yielding  surface,  and  by 
\U  constantly  supplied  layer  of  dead  scai-f-skin  ;  but  it 
is  also  the  seat  of  an  excretory  apparatus  of  no  mean 
Importance.     This  consists  of  two  sets  of  small  glands, 
one  of  which  is  destined  to  free  the  blood  of  a  large  part 
of  its  fluid  in  the  shape  of  perspiration,  while  the  other 
secretes  an  oily  matter,  which  is  intended  to  soften  and 
lubricate  the  skin.    The  former  of  these  are  extremely 
minute,  and  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  unassisted  eye  ; 
but  the  latter  may,  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  be  rea- 
dily seen  to  opt'u  upon  the  surface,  and  are  very  fre- 
qneutly  full  of  tlioir  peculiar  secretion.     Both  of  these 
eets  of  glands  end  in  small  tubes,  and  in  order  to  the 
due  discharge  of  their  secretions,  they  must  be  kept 
unclogged.     There  are  said  to  be  more  than  three  thou- 
sand perspiratory  tubes  opening  in  a  square  inch  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  aud  tho  average  for  the  whole  body 
is  liille  beucath  that  number,  so  that  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature  has  seven  millions  of  small  tubes  opening  upon 
the  surface  of  his  body,  besides  those  destined  to  secrete 
odly  matter.     From  these  tubes  a  constant  distillation 
of  fluid  is  taking  place,  which  is  insensible  in  small 
quantities,  but  very  palpable  nnder  unu--ual  degrees  of 
eocertion,  or  external  heat.     Its  object  is  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  because  in  becoming  converted 
into  vapor,  caloric  is  rendered  dormant,  and  thus  with- 
draws a  large  amount  from  the  surface.    But  in  addition 
to  these  there  arc  the  sebaceous  follicles  aj ready  alluded 
to,  which  are  distributed  more  or  less  closely  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  being  less  abundant  where 
the  perspiratory  openings  are  most  numerous,  and  I'ice 
tersh    They  are  altogether  absent  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  tho  feet,  and  abound  in  the  face 
■sd  scalp,  as  well  as  over  the  shoulders.    Where  there 
are  hairs  the  sebaceous  follicles  and  hair-tubes  coalesce 
md  emerge  together,  so  that  each  hair  oils  itself  as  it 
grows,  by  pa-ising  through  the  course  of  tho  follicle,  and 
this  oil  naturally  spreads  along  the  course  of  the  hair. 
The  purpose  of  these  follicles  is  clearly  to  keep  the  skin 
•oft  and  free  from  cracks,  to  which  it  would  be  other- 
Wise  liable  when  exposed  to  tho  sun  and  air,  and  hence 
they  are  very  much  more  abundant  in  those  races  of 
mankind  which  have  been  long  accustomed  to  a  tropical 
•no.    It  is  also  supposed  by  many  physiologists  that  this 
■ecretion  is  intended  to  assist  in  cleansing  the  blood ; 
ftnd,  I  believe,  with  trnth,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
whea  the  skin  is  comparatively  closed  by  disease  and 
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neglect  of  ablntitin,  tlio  health  suffers  in  a  certain  degree. 
By  misinanugcmcnt  tho  sliin  may  bo  niado  either  to 
givo  way  too  readily,  aud  thus  produce  exhaustion; 
or,  on  the  other  haud,  to  ri'tuso  to  do  il«  natural  office, 
and  so  cause  fever.  To  promote  tho  propir  cleansing 
of  thcso  tubes,  and,  while  allowing  of  the  duo  amount 
of  siocrotion,  to  avoid  excessive  peispiration,  is  the  offlco 
of  bathing,  tho  subject  of  tho  picseut  article. 

Bathing,  as  a  promoter  of  health,  may  bo  either  car- 
ried out  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  house,  or  it  may  ho 
confined  to  a  mere  ablution  of  the  body.     Many  peopta 
maybe  met  with  whoso  skins  have  never  known  tho 
sensation  of  water,  excepting  the  parts  visible  to  tho 
eye.     Hundreds  and  thousands  have  never  bad  a  bath, 
and  a  still  greater  number  only  as  an  exceptional  case, 
when  ordered  as  a  part  of  some  plan  of  medical  treal- 
ment.    Yet  it  is  well  known  that  health  depends  upon 
a  fronuent  ablution  of  the  whole  body  ;  and,  though  a 
bath  is  the  most  convenient  and  complete  method  of 
carrying  ont  the  process,  yet,  by  means  of  a  sponge  or 
any  similar  object,  it  may  be  effected   sufficiently  to 
cleanse  the  pores.    Whether  by  means  of  ono  or  the 
other,  this  shonid  be  done  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  followed  by  strong  friction  by  means  of  a  coarse 
towel.     In  this  way  the  follicles  of  the  whole  body  are 
kept  clean  at  their  mouths,  aud  by  the  towels  are  emp- 
tied of  any  thick  matter  contained  in  their  extremities, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  vessels  are  braced,  aud  are 
prevented  from  giving  out  more  than  a  healthy  amount 
of  fluid.     This  effect  is  produced  by  tho  sponging  with 
cold  water;  and,  in  addition,  there  is  the  reactionary 
glow  resulting  from  its  contact,  and  which  appears  to 
be  a  natural  process  established  to  keep  up  an  average 
temperature  of  the  body,  but  kept  in  abeyance  wlien  by 
the  aid  of  artificial  means  it  is  no  longer  required.  Thoso 
who  u.se  cold  water  regularly,  either  with  the  sponge  or 
as  a  bath,  are  certainly  able  to  bear  exposure  to  the 
weather  much  better  than  without  its  aid  ;  and  this  good 
elTcet  is  no  doubt  dependent  upon  the  regular  education 
of  the  heat-generating  organs,  whichever  and  wherever 
they  msy  be,  so  that  they  aro  at  once  ready  to  act  tho 
moment  they  are  called  upon  ;  and,  almost  immediately 
after  the  cold  water  is  applied,  a  red  blush  appears  on 
the  skin,  with  a  development  of  heat  greater  than  he- 
fore.     VThenever  this  occurs  it  may  be  concluded  that 
bathing  or  cold  ablution  is  beneficial ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  it  is  absent  it  is  not  prudent  or  safe  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  without  some  experienced  person  to 
advise  upon  tho  case.     Many  people  who  naturally  are 
disinclined  to  this  reaction  become  gi  adually  accustomed 
to  tho  cold,  80  as  at  last  to  develop  heat  as  well  as  their 
more  robust  neighbors  ;  but  some  skins  and  constitutions 
can  never  be  made  to  bear  cold  with  advantage,  and  are 
even  br.aced  by  the  use  of  hot  water.    This  I  have  known 
many  times  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  long  and  cautiously  car- 
ried out  plan  of  cold-bathing,  they  have  at  last  been 
obliged  to  give  up  tho  attempt,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  hot-haths,  or  else  let  their  skins 
remain  in  a  state  of  impurity.    But  these  are  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  and  cannot  ho  considered  as  aiFccting 
the  mass  of  mankind,  though  still  tho  fact  should  bo 
known,  lest  individuals  might  bo  induced  to  persevere 
too  long  in  the  attempt,  from  a  belief  that  nil  ought  to 
be  able  to  bear  the  shock  produced  by  the  contact  with 
cold  water.     It  maybe  said  that  such  individuals  are  in 
a  state  of  disease ;  but  if  so,  all  in  this  country  must  be 
includcd  in   the  same  category,  for  certainly  I  have 
known  some  who  were  in  all  other  respects  free  from 
any  ailment  whatever,  and  yet  could  never  bear  the 
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contact  of  cold  water,  nor  could  they  ever  be  made  to 
develop  heat  rapidly  after  it,  as  in  the  ordinary  reaction 
of  bathing.  In  these  individuals  hot  water  at  a  tempera- 
tare  of  105  or  108  degrees  is  positively  bracing,  and  in 
some  cases  I  have  known  it  almost  as  great  a  panacea  as 
the  cold-water  cure  so  much  vaunted  in  the  present  day. 

In  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  whether  marine  or  of  fresh 
water,  the  whole  bndy  should,  as  a  rule,  be  immersed, 
wheie  '.he  object  is  to  preserve  the  general  health.  For 
certain  remedial  purposes  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  local 
c^ld  ;  but  as  a  general  means  of  cleansing  the  skin,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  bracing  it,  the  better  plan  is  to 
piuDge  the  whole  body  beneath  the  surface  for  a  moment, 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  afterwards  emerge  from  the 
baih.  It  is  seldom  that  a  continuauce  longer  than  for  a 
few  seconds  in  the  water  is  of  service,  though  in  warm 
weather  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  in  many  cases  does  no 
barm ;  but  that  it  does  no  good  is  equally  clear,  aud, 
therefore,  however  pleasant  a  long-continued  bath  may 
be  in  hot  weather,  yet  it  is  to  be  by  no  means  recom- 
mended. With  regard  to  domestic  bathing  in  cold  wa- 
ter, the  sponging-bath  is  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
used,  as  there  are  few  people  who  can  bear  immersion 
in  cold  water  in  the  house  without  too  great  a  call  upon 
the  powers  of  the  system.  Cold  sponging  produces  quite 
as  great  a  bracing  effect,  without  abstracting  too  much 
heat ;  and  it  also  cleanses  the  skin  quite  as  well  as,  or 
even  better  thaa,  immersion.  "When  regularly  practised, 
and  followed  by  the  use  of  the  rough  towel,  no  soap  is 
needed  to  cleanse  the  pores ;  but  if  only  occasionally 
employed,  this  detergent  is  very  useful.  Those  who 
take  auy  kind  of  cold  bath  should  not  be  slow  and  lan- 
guid in  their  operations,  but  sponge  themselves  with 
briskness,  and  without  delay  rub  themselves  dry.  In 
this  way  the  mere  activity  of  the  process  aids  in  gene- 
rating heat  and  producing  reaction,  and  avoids  the  tend- 
ency to  chill,  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  neglect  of 
this  precaution. 

"Where  hut  baths  are  taken  on  the  principles  previously 
alluded  to,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  high  em»ugh 
to  produce  reaction,  and  they  should  not  generally  be 
taken  just  before  getting  into  a  warm  bed,  which  will 
almost  always  cause  excessive  perspiration.  Those  who 
really  benefit  from  a  hot  bath  find  that  they  feel  cold 
after  one  in  which  the  temperature  is  too  low  ;  but,  if 
raised  to  lOo  degrees,  or  even  higher  still,  the  skin  is 
stimulated  till  it  is  in  as  great  a  glow  as  could  be  pro- 
duced in  others  by  a  cold  afi'usiou  ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  exposure  to  cold  afterwai'ds  is  borne  with  nearly 
as  great  impunity  as  in  those  who  use  the  cold  bath  in- 
stead, especially  if  after  the  hot  bath  the  body  is  at  once 
fearlessly  exposed  to  a  cold  atmosphere  or  to  cold  water 
itself.  Such  is  the  Russian  plan,  except  that  in  their 
baths  steam  is  used  instead  of  hot  water:  hut  the  eflect 
is  the  same,  and  the  skin  is  stimulated  exactly  by  the 
same  action  of  high  heat,  though  in  the  shape  of  steam 
instead  of  water.  It  appears  in  their  plan  to  render  them 
nearly  as  insensible  to  the  effects  of  cold  as  our  cold  bath- 
ing does  us  ;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  amonnt  of  heat-generating  power  pro- 
duced by  the  two  modes,  however  different  the  principles 
upon  which  they  act. 

MISCELLANEOUS    COOKING. 

To  Boil  Salmon. — Salmon  is  dressed  in  various  ways, 

but  chiefly  boiled  in  large  pieces  of  a  few  pounds  weight. 

The  middle  piece  is  considered,  if  not  the  richest,  yei  the 

most  sightly;  then    that  adjoining    the  jowl;   the  tail 


part,  though  nearly  as  good,  being  usually  kept  fur 
cutlets.  It  requires  great  attention,  and  the  boiling 
must  be  checked  more  than  once.  A  piece  of  four  to 
five  pounds  will  take  nearly  an  hour  ;  but  if  double  that 
weight,  will  not  require  more  than  twenty  minutes  be- 
yond that  time,  and  if  crimped,  siill  less  will  be  suffi- 
cient ;  let  it,  however,  boil  quickly  in  the  hardest  water, 
on  a  strainer  placed  in  a  largo  fish-kettle,  and  be  tho- 
roughly done,  for  nothing  is  more  unwholesome  and 
disagreeable  than  fish  that  is  under-cooked.  Skim  it 
well,  or  the  color  will  be  bad.  The  moment  it  is  ready 
lift  up  the  strainer  and  rest  it  across  the  kettle,  that  tho 
fish  may  drain  ;  cover  it  with  a  thick  cloth. 

To  Broil  Salmon. — Cut  slices  an  inch  thick  ;  put  them 
into  buttered  paper  and  place  them  on  the  gridiron  ;  or 
the  paper  may  be  omitted,  and  the  slices  broiled  upon 
the  gridiron,  rubbing  the  slices  with  a  bit  of  fre.sh  butter 
wrapped  in  gauze  ;  sprinkle  freely  with  salt.  They  will 
be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  and  should  be  served  as  hot 
as  possible. 

To  Fry  Troct. — Scale,  gut,  and  clean  them  ;  take  out 
the  gills,  egg  and  crumb  them ;  then  fry  in  lard  or  oil 
until  of  a  light  brown.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce  and 
sliced  lemon. 

Boiled  TtJRKET.— Fill  the  body  with  oysters,  and  let 
it  boil  by  steam  without  any  water.  When  sufficiently 
done,  take  it  up  ;  strain  the  gravy  that  will  be  found  in 
the  pan;  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  aud  butter,  add 
the  liquor  of  the  oysters  intended  for  sauce,  also  stewed, 
and  warm  the  oysters  up  in  it ;  whiten  it  with  a  little 
boiled  cream,  and  pour  it  over  the  turkey. 

Goose.— Scald  four  or  six  sage-leaves,  according  as 
they  are  fre>h  or  dry,  the  fresh  ones  being  the  strongest : 
chop  them  fine;  take  one  large  or  two  small  oniou<, 
chop  them,  and  then  pour  boiling  water  over  them  to 
make  them  eat  mild  ;  mix  the  sage  and  onion  with  ra- 
ther more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  fine  bread-crumbs  ; 
season  well  with  pepper  and  salt;  put  this  inside  tht- 
body  of  the  goose;  roast  before  a  quick  fire  an  hour  or 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bird.  Geese  are  some- 
times stufi'ed  with  potatoes,  the  whole  body  being  fllb-d 
with  them,  either  whole  or  mashed  ;  but  it  absorbs  su 
much  of  the  gravy  as  to  injure  the  richness  of  the  bird. 
Apple-sauce  and  gravy  are  sent  up  with  geese  in  separate 
tureens. 

To  Roast  Pigeons.— Scald  some  parsley,  chop  it  wiih 
the  livers,  mix  them  with  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  season 
with  pepper  aud  salt ;  put  a  portion  inside  each  pigeon  : 
cover  the  breast  with  a  slice  of  bacon  fat ;  roast  them  : 
serve  with  parsley  and  butter  in  the  dish. 

Sweetbreads  Stewed.— After  blanching,  stuff  them 
with  a  forcemeat  of  fowl,  fat  and  lean  bacon,  an  anchovy, 
nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  parsley,  and  a  very  little  Cayenne 
and  thyme;  when  well  mixed,  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  fill  the  sweetbreads.  Fasten  them  together 
with  splinter-skewers,  and  lay  them  in  a  pau,  with 
slices  of  veal  over  and  bacon  under  them  ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  mace,  cloves,  herbs,  and  sliced  onion: 
cover  close  over  the  fire  ten  minutes,  then  add  a  quart 
of  broth,  and  stew  gently  one  hour  ;  take  out  the  sweet- 
breads, strain  and  skim  the  broth,  and  boil  it  to  half  a 
pint ;  warm  the  sweetbreads  in  it,  and  serve  with  lemon 
round. 

Veal  Cttlets. — Cutlets  are  cut  either  from  the  fillei 
or  the  neck,  but  diops  are  taken  from  the  loin.  Some 
persons  have  deprecated  the  practice  of  beatii;g  moat, 
but   it   Is  essentially  necessary  in  veal  cutlets,  which 
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'  otherwise,  especially  if  merely  fried,  are  very  indigesti- 

I  ble.     They  sUuuld  be  cut  abual  oDe-qaarcer,  or.  at  the 

!  most,  ooe-half  aa  iucli  in  thickQess,  and  welt  beateu  ; 

I  they  will  thou,  when  fried,  taste  like  sweetbread,  be 
quite  m  teuder,  and  ueariy  us  rich.     E^g  them  over,  dip 

,  ia  hread-crnmbs  uod  savory  herbs,  fry,  and  serve  with 

'  ma«hroom  sauce  and  fried  bacon. 

Or:  Prepare  as  above,  and  fiy  them;  lay  them  in  a 
dish,  and  keep  them  hot ;  dredge  a  little  Quur,  and  put  a 
bit  of  butter  into  the  pun  ;  brown  it,  then  pour  a  little 
)H}iliDg  water   into  it,  and   boil   quickly;   season  with 

',  pepper,  ^alt,  and  catsup,  and  pour  it  over  them. 

To  Stew  I.amb. — I*ut  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  little 

I  oil,  parsl«>y,  chives,  and  mushrooms,  or  half  a  dozen 

)  black  truffle<(,  either  whole  or  sliced,  together  with  some 

'  trenches  of  bacon.  Let  it  stew  gently  in  any  kind  of 
broth,  and  when  thoroughly  done  take  it  out,  strain  the 

'  ^r%vy,  and  serve  the  joint  alon>;  with  truffles  or  mu^h- 

'  rooms  on  y.     To  be  well  done  it  will  require  four  hours 
in  stewing. 
Bke.ist  of  Lamb. — Cut  off  the  Ihinends,  half  boil,  then 

\  strew  with  crumbs  of  bread,  pvepper,  and  salt,  and  serve 

i  ia  a  dish  of  stewed  mushrooms. 

Leo  of  Ml-tto.s  Braiskd. — Take  a  very  small  leg  of 

I  mutton,  cut  utf  the  knuckle,  and  trim  it  nicely;  half 
roa^it  it ;  then  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  trimmings, 
the  kunckle-bono  broken,  a  few  slices  of  fat  bacon,  or 
two  ounces  of  butter,  au  ouioa  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a 
boodle  of  sweet  herbs.  Shake  the  stewpan  over  the  fire 
until  there  is  gravy  enough   from  the  meat  and  the 

I  Iriiumiugs  to  stew  the  mutton,  and  take  care  to  turn  it 
in  the  braise.  When  very  tender,  take  it  up,  remove  the 
fat  from  the  gravy,  strain  it,  and  boil  it  quickly  until  it 

I  ia  reduced  to  a  glaze  ;  pour  it  over  the  mutton,  and  ^erve 
it  up  on  a  purCe  of  vegetables. 

CAKES,    PCDDIXGS,    ETC. 

To  Make  a  Plain  P[:ddin(». — Weigh  three-qoartors  of 
a  pound  of  odd  scraps  of  bread,  whether  crust  or  crumb, 
cot  them  small,  and  pour  on  them  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
hoiliug  water,  to  soak  them  well.  Let  it  stand  till  the 
water  is  coul ;  then  press  it  out,  and  mash  the  bread 
smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spoon.  Add  to  it  a  tt-u.-'poon- 
ful  of  beaten  ginger,  some  moist  sugar,  and  three-q;iar- 
ters  of  a  pouud  of  currants.  Mix  all  well  together,  and 
lay  it  in  a  pan  well  buttered.  Flatten  it  down  with  a 
spoon,  and  lay  some  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top.  Bake 
it  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  serve  it  hot.  When  cold,  it 
will  turn  out  of  the  pan,  and  eat  like  good  plain  cheese- 
cakes. 

To  Make  a  Tea-Cake. — Rub  into  a  quart  of  dried  flour 
of  the  finest  kind  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter;  then 
beat  up  two  eggs  with  two  teaspooofuls  of  sifted  sugar 
uid  two  tables poonfuls  of  wa~hed  brewers'  or  unwashed 
distillers'  yeast ;  pour  this  liquid  mixture  Into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flour,  and  add  a  pint  of  warm  milk  as  you  mix 
It;  beat  it  up  with  the  hand  until  it  comes  off  without 
sticking;  set  it  to  rise  before  the  fire,  having  covered  it 
with  a  cloth  ;  after  it  has  remaiued  there  an  hour,  make 
It  up  into  good-sized  cakes  an  inch  thick  ;  set  them  in 
lla  plates  to  rise  before  the  fire  during  ten  minutes,  then 
bake  them  in  a  slow  oven.  These  cakes  may  be  split 
and  buttered  hot  from  the  oven,  or  split,  toasted,  and 
buttered  after  they  are  cold. 

Scotch  Sjtort  Bread.— Pat  two  pounds  of  butter  in 
some  warm  place  over  ni^ht,  where  it  will  gradually 


become  soft  without  at  the  same  time  melting.  Take  two 
quarterns  of  flour,  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pound  of  loaf- 
sugar  in  powder,  and  lemon-peel  and  blauched  sweet 
almonds  (in  quantities  according  to  taste),  cut  very  fine. 
Add  all  these  to  the  butter,  and  knead  the  whole  till  it 
appears  like  dough  ;  then  add  a  tablespoonfut  or  two  of 
yeast;  again  knead  it,  and  roll  out  into  cakes  of  the 
proper  size  and  thickness.  Ornament  the  edges  with 
candied  lemon  and  comfits,  having  previously  pricked 
the  edges  with  a  fork. 

A  Patsa  Kice  PrDDixo. — Wash  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  whole  rice,  dry  it  in  a  cloth,  and  beat  it  to  a  powder. 
Set  it  upon  the  fire  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  uew  milk 
till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  lot  it  boil ;  pour  it  out  au^  let 
it  stand  to  cool.  Add  to  it  some  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
mace,  pounded,  sugar  to  the  taste,  half  a  pound  of  suet, 
ebred  very  small,  and  eight  eggs,  well  beaten,  with 
some  salt.  Put  to  it  either  half  a  pound  of  currants, 
clean  washed  and  dried  by  the  fire,  or  some  candied 
lemoQ,  citron,  or  orange-peel.  Bake  it  half  au  hour 
with  a  puff  crust  under  it. 

Baked  Costard. — Boil  and  sweeten  with  fine  sugar  a 
pint  of  milk,  another  of  cream,  with  a  stick  of  cinna- 
mon and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  fill  the  cups,  and  hake  for 
ten  minutes. 

To  Make  Apple  Fritters.— Take  one  pint  of  milk, 
three  eggs,  salt  just  to  taste,  and  as  much  fionr  as  will 
make  a  batter.  Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
add  the  yolks  to  the  milk,  stir  in  the  whites  with  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  a  batter,  have  ready  some  ten- 
der apples,  peel  them,  cut  them  in  slices  round  the  ap- 
ple, take  the  core  carefully  out  of  the  centre  of  each 
slice,  and  to  every  spoonful  of  baiter  lay  in  a  slice  of 
the  apple,  which  must  be  cut  very  thin.  Fry  them  iu 
hot  laid  to  a  light  brown  on  both  sides. 

To  Make  a  Rich  Sekd  Cake. — Take  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  well  dried,  a  pound  of  butter,  a  pound 
of  loaf-sugar,  beat  and  sifted,  eight  eggs,  and  two  ounces 
of  caraway  seeds,  one  grated  nutmeg,  and  its  weight 
in  cinnamon.  Beat  the  butter  into  a  cream,  put  in  the 
sugar,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  yolks  sepa- 
rately, then  mix  them  with  the  butter  and  sugar.  Beat 
in  the  flour,  spices,  and  seed  a  little  before  sending  it 
away.     Bake  it  two  hours  in  a  quick  oven. 

To  Make  Rcsks. — Beat  up  seven  eggs,  mix  them  with 
half  a  pint  of  warm  new  milk  in  which  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  has  been  melted,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  yeast  and  three  ounces  of  sugar  ;  put  them  gradually 
into  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  light  paste  nearly  as 
thin  as  bailer  ;  let  It  rise  before  the  fire  half  an  hour,  add 
more  flour  to  make  it  a  little  stiffer,  work  it  well,  and 
divide  it  into  small  loaves  or  cakes,  about  five  or  six 
inches  wide,  and  flatten  them.  When  baked  and  cold, 
put  them  in  the  oven  to  brown  a  little.  These  cakes, 
when  first  baked,  are  very  good  buttered  for  tea  ;  if  they 
are  made  with  caraway  seeds,  they  eat  very  nice  cold. 

PREPARATIONS   OF   FOOD  FOR   INVALIDS. 

O.VE  of  the  loveliest  accomplishments  of  a  lady  is  to 
understand  how  to  make  the  invalid  in  her  family  com- 
fortable. Food  prepared  by  the  kind  hand  of  a  wife, 
mother,  sister,  friend,  has  a  sweeter  relish  than  the 
mere  ingredients  can  give,  and  a  restorative  power  which 
money  cannot  purchase.  These  receipts  will  enable  the 
watchful  attendant  to  vary  the  food  as  choice  or  symp- 
toms may  render  expedient.     Jellies  and  meat  broths, 
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together  with  the  various  kinds  of  farinaceous  food,  are 
the  lightest  on  the  stomacli,  as  "well  as,  generally,  the 
most  nutritious  for  au  invalid.  Jlilk  preparations  are 
useful  when  the  lungs  are  weak.  Food  that  the  stomach 
can  digest  without  distressing  the  patient  is  the  kind 
that  gives  actual  strength. 

To  Make  Gruel.  Mix  a  dessertspoonful  of  fine  oat- 
meal or  patent  groats  in  two  of  cold  water,  add  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  aud  hoil  it  ten  minutes,  keeping  it 
stirred. 

Or:  Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  groats  in  a  quart  of 
water  for  about  two  hours,  and  strain  through  a  sieve. 

Stir  into  the  gruel  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  some 
sugar,  nutmeg  or  gingei-,  gi-ated ;  or,  if  it  be  not  sweet- 
ened, add  a  small  pinch  of  salt. 

Indian  Meal  Grdel  —Sift  the  Indian  meal  through  a 
fine  sieve;  wet  two  spoonfuls  of  this  meal  with  cold 
water,  and  beat  it  till  there  are  no  lumps  ;  then  stir  it 
into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  buil 
half  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Season  it  as  liked 
best. 

Barlf.y  GRtTKL. — "Wash  four  ounces  of  pearl  barley, 
boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  water  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon 
till  reduced  to  a  quart ;  strain  and  return  it  into  the 
saucepan  with  sugar  and  three-foarths  of  a  pint  of  port 
wine,  or  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  Heat  up,  and  use 
as  wanted. 

Flour  Caudle. — Mix,  smoothly,  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  with  a  gill  of  water  ;  set  on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan 
a  gill  of  new  milk,  sweeten  it,  and  when  it  boils  add  the 
flour  and  water ;  simmer  and  stir  them  together  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

White  Caudle. — Make  the  gruel  as  above,  strain 
through  a  sieve,  and  stir  it  till  cold.  W'hen  to  be  used, 
sweeten  it  to  taste,  grate  in  some  nutmeg,  aud  add  a  little 
white  wine;  a  little  lemon-peel  or  juice  is  sometimes 
added. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beaten,  may  likewise  be 
stirred  in  when  the  gruel  is  boiling. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Glaze  or  Varnish  Drawings. — One  ounce  of  Ca- 
nada balsam,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  well 
dissolved.  The  drawing  shoutd  be  previously  washed 
over  with  a  solution  of  isinglass. 

To  Make  the  Hands  White.— In  order  to  preserve  the 
hands  soft  and  white,  they  should  always  be  washed  in 
warm  water  with  fine  soap,  aud  carefully  dried  with  & 
moderately  coarse  towel,  being  well  rubbed  every  time 
to  insure  a  brisk  circulation,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  effectual  in  promoting  a  transparent  and  soft  ap- 
pearance. Almond  paste  is  of  use  in  preserving  the 
delicacy  of  the  hands.  It  is  made  thus:  Blanch  and 
beat  up  four  ounces  of  bitter  almonds;  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  lemon-juice,  three  ounces  of  almond  oil, 
and  a  little  weak  spirits  of  wine.  The  following  is  a 
serviceable  pomade  for  rubbing  the  hands  on  retiring  to 
rest:  Take  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  beat  with 
three  drachms  of  white  wax,  and  three  drachms  of  sper- 
maceti ;  put  up  carefully  in  rose-water. 

To  Preserve  Furs. — When  laying  up  muflT^  and  tip- 
pets for  the  summer,  if  a  tallow  candle  be  placed  on  or 
near  them,  all  danger  of  caterpillars  will  be  obviated. 
^  To  Choose  a  Carpet. — Always  select  one  the  figures 
of  which  are  small ;  far  in  this  case  the  two  webs  in 
which  the  carpeting  consists  are  always  much  closer 


interwoven  than  in  carpets  where  large  figures  upon 
ample  grounds  are  represented. 

How  TO  Toast  well.— Stir  the  fire  until  there  is  a 
clear,  glowing  surface,  free  from  flame  or  smoke  ;  cut 
the  bread  moderately  thick,  and  do  not  hold  it  close  to 
the  bars,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  see  it  when  it  is 
beginning  to  burn;  move  it  gently  up  and  down  until 
the  whole  surface  is  a  clear  uniform  brown  ;  when  tho- 
roughly toasted,  serve  it  up  as  quickly  as  possible  he- 
fore  it  has  time  to  cool. 

To  Prevent  Ink  from  Damaging  Steel  Pens. — 
Throw,  either  into  the  inkstand  or  the  bottle  in  which 
the  ink  is  kept,  a  few  nails,  broken  bits  of  steel  pens 
(not  varnished),  or  any  piece  of  iron  not  rusted.  The 
corrosive  action  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  ink  is 
expended  on  the  iron  introduced,  and  which  is  soon 
covered,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
with  the  coppei'y  hue  observable  on  metallic  peus  used 
with  common  ink.  The  ink  will  not  now  aflect  the  pen  ; 
or,  should  it  still  do  so,  it  will  only  be  neces.eary  to  add 
more  iron,  and  the  mischief  will  be  entirely  remedied. 

To  Make  Cement  for  Metals.— Take  of  gum  mastich 
ten  grains,  rectified  spirits  of  wine  two  drachms,  jidd 
two  ounces  of  strong  isinglass  glue  made  with  brandy, 
and  ten  grains  of  true  gum  ammoniac.  Dissolve  all 
together,  and  keep  it  stopped  iu  a  phial.  When  intended 
to  be  used,  set  it  in  warm  water. 

Making  Vinegar.— To  eight  gallons  of  clear  rain  water, 
add  three  quarts  of  molasses,  put  it  into  a  good  cask, 
shake  well  a  few  times,  then  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  good  yeast  cakes.  If  in  summer,  place  the  cask  in  the 
sun  ;  if  in  winter,  near  the  chimney,  where  it  may  be 
wa;m.  In  ten  or  fifteen  ditys,  add  to  the  liquid  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper,  torn  in  r^trips,  dipped  in  molasses,  and 
good  vinegar  will  be  produced.  The  paper  will,  in  this 
way,  form  what  is  called  the  "mother,"  or  life  of  vine- 
gar. 

Bluing  for  Clothes. — Take  one  ounce  of  soft  Prussian 
blue,  powder  it ;  and  put  it  into  a  bottle  with  one  quart 
of  clear  rain  water,  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  , 
oxalic  acid  (powdered) ;  a  teaspoonful  is  sufficient  for  a 
large  washing, 

Deliciof.^  Toasted  Cheese. — Cut  two  ounces  of  cheese 
into  thin  slices,  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  set  it  on  the  fir<\ 
and  add  one  gill  of  fresh  milk  ;  simmer  it  till  the  chee.--- 
is  quite  dissolved,  then  take  it  from  the  fire  and  pour  i 
into  a  shallow  dish  ;  when  cooled  a  little,  add  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  well  beaten.  Then  place  it  before  the  fire,  and 
brown  it  nicely. 

Yellow  Butter  in  Winter. — Put  in  yolks  of  egg^ 
just  before  the  butter  comes  near  the  termination  of  tht 
churning.  This  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  mak£> 
very  fine,  sweet  butter. 

Furniture  Paste.— Take  two  ounces  of  beeswax,  two  i 
ounces  of  turpentine,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lin 
seed  oil.     Melt  them  together  in  a  slow  oven,  in  a  galli- 1 
pot.     It  may  be  made   red  (if  required)  by  steeping  n 
little  alkanet-root  in  the  turpentine  previous  to  melting 
the  wax  iu  it. 

To  MAKE  Rose  Lozenges. ^To  a  pound  of  finely-sifted 
loaf-sugar,  put  an  ounce  of  powdered  gum-Arabic  ;  mix 
it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  rose-water,  and  grind  up  with 
the  paste  a  little  of  the  conserve  of  roses,  which  gives 
both  flavor  and  color;  punch  the  m;iss  into  round  or 
oval  lozenges,  eiich  containing  about  fifteen  grains,  and 
dry  them  in  a  stove. 


IliitBts'  SaliU, 


THE  GOOD  TIME  COMING:  COME! 

Strenffth  aad  hoDor  are  her  clothing;  and  she  ehall 
rejoice  in  time  to  come. — Proverbs,  Cliap.  xxxi. 
Wb  betrau  to  illustrate  the  motto  by  citing  examples 

I  of  what  women,  in  this  rtioeteeuth  Century,  weie,  iu 
Christian  landti,  encouraged  to  do,  and  what  generous 
support  good  men  were  giving  to  the  education  of  their 
daughters  and  sisters.  We  found,  however,  that  our 
dis.'tertation  would  be  too  long  to  allow  of  the  familiar 
introduction  to  our  readers  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
feminine  writers  of  the  day.     Have  you  ever  beard  of 

*  Madame  Do  Gaspariu,  a  French  lady  of  uucommon  ge- 
nius and  true  pioiy  ?  A  simple  picture  of  life  from  her 
last  book*  (which  British  critics  eul.'gize)  will  be  the 
best  way  of  ^howiag  how  the  development  of  woman's 
mind  is  showing  the  true  ^Irength  and  honor  of  her  soul 
and  causing  her  to  rejoice,  because  her  power  for  good 
is  now  widely  diffus^ed,  and  beginniug  to  be  so  tenderly 
acknowledged  and  cherished  by  good  men.     Our  own 

i  creed  on  these  subjects  is  well  known  to  our  readers: 
that  the  Bible  is  woman's  MAt^i.vA  Charta  ;  the  only 
guarantee  of  her  rights,  and  the  only  expositor  of  her 
duties  ;  that  under  its  teachings  men  learn  to  honor  her; 
that  wherever  its  doctrines  are  believed  aad  obeyed,  her 
influence  gains  power;  and  that  all  human  good  is 
founded  iu  goodness. 

Perhaps,  however,  few  would  expect  to  find,  in  the 
work  of  a  French  lady,  these  sentimeots  so  charmingly 
expressed  and  so  persuasively  illustrated,  that  the 
Sketches  have  all  the  fascination  of  an  entertaining 
novel  united  with  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  the  GospeL 
We  give  one  glimpse  of  this  charming  book. 

MARIETTA. 

"So  yon  will  not  come  aud  see  Marietta  ?  She  under- 
stands French,  and  then  you  would  bo  giving  her  so 
mach  pleasure !" 

Thus  spoke  Master  Schimp.  Master  Schimp  was  a 
ehoemaker,  settled  in  the  little  German  town  held  in 
charge  by  the  old  General,  where  I  had  gone  with  the 
Baroness.  Ma.ster  Schimp  had  brought  home  my  shoes. 
He  sometimes  made  shoes  fur  me  ;  when  finished  he 
brought  them  home,  and  when  he  brought  them,  he  sat 
down,  aud  when  he  sat  down  he  never  knew  when  to 
get  up  again  !  He  was  a  hale,  thick-set  man  of  seventy, 
as  wrinkled  as  an  ancient  banner,  with  a  tangled  shock 
of  hair,  small,  clear  gray  eyes,  a  fiexible  mouth,  a  com- 
fortable opioion  of  himself,  and  the  best  heart  in  the 
world. 

Have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to  sit  iu  the  very 
feTCr-heat  of  impatience,  upright  and  smiling,  with  now 
and  theu  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  a  yes  and  no 
repeated  at  intervals;  while  in  your  heart,  far  below 

*  The  Near  and  the  Heaveuly  Horizons  By  Madame 
De  Qa:<pariD.  New  York:  Carter  &  Brothers,  (See 
Literary  Notices.) 


this  surface  of  aflFability,  a  voice  went  on  exclaiming, 
"Provoking,  unconscioiial)le  creature,  do  you  never  in- 
tend to  go  away  ?  You  have  been  here  at  least  an  hour! 
and  no  doubt  will  sit  there  fiir  another  I  Oh  that  some- 
body else  would  want  me!  would  come  to  fetch  me 
away  !" 

And  who  was  Marietta?  An  invalid  cousin,  whom, 
with  her  sister,  he  had  taken  to  live  with  him.  And 
Marietta,  be  she  who  or  what  she  might  be,  saved  me.  I 
blessed  her,  and  putting  un  my  bonnet,  drew  a  long  re- 
lieved breath  and  said,  "We  will  go."  Even  Master 
Schimp,  who  was  not  easily  impressed,  seemed  struck 
with  my  sudden  energy. 

A  few  steps  brought  us  to  bis  small,  neat  dwelling, 
colored  with  the  peculiar  spinach  green  the  Germans 
are  so  fond  of.  Its  windows  shone  and  sparkled  with 
cleanliness  ;  on  one  side  of  the  door  was  the  shop  where 
he  kept  his  men  at  work.  A  pleasant-looking,  middle- 
aged  woman.  Marietta's  sister,  who  was  standing  on  the 
door-step,  moved  aside  to  let  us  pass.  I  followed  him, 
and  as  he  led  the  way  through  a  dark  passage  he  said — 
"So  you  do  not  know  Marietta?  Well,  then,  you 
have  something  curious  to  see." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  as  the  light  streamed  into  the 
passage,  I  saw  indeed  something  which  seemed  rather  to 
spring  than  rise  out  of  a  chair,  aud  come  forward  to 
meet  us.  I  stopped  short,  and  but  for  one  of  Master 
Schimp's  keen  glances,  I  think  I  should  have  screamed. 
How  shall  I  describe  this  something,  this  poor,  strangely 
deformed  creature,  three  feet  at  most  in  height,  with  a 
head  so  out  of  all  just  proportion  as  to  recall  the  paste- 
board monstrosities  that  milliners  used  as  blocks  ;  her 
hands,  in  the  absence  of  arms,  sticking  out  of  her  shoul- 
ders, more  like  fins  it  seemed  tome  than  hands  ;  without 
legs,  almost  without  feet — a  maillot  set  upright  on  earth  ! 
And  yet  this  lived  ;  it  spoke ;  it  had  a  soul :  even  now 
it  was  coloring  deeply. 

Master  Schimp,  who  had  meant  to  produce  a  strong 
effect,  looked  just  a  little  remorseful  at  the  extent  of  his 
success.  This  soon  passed,  and  a  few  laughing  words 
with  Marietta  set  him  at  ease. 

"No  fear,  cousin  ;  'a  friend,'  as  one  says  to  the  patrol. 
Come  now,  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  French."  And 
Master  Schimp  began  to  exhibit  his  prodigy. 

He  recounted  how  he  had  brought  Marietta  to  live 
with  him,  how  he  had  taught  her  first  to  read  and  write 
in  German,  then  in  French  ;  how  he  had  followed  this 
up  with  arithmetic,  the  two  grammars,  geography  and 
history  ;  how  Marietta  had  taught  her.'ielf  knitting,  em- 
broidering, and  all  varieties  of  needlework  ;  while  ho 
showed  me  her  copy-books,  and  drew  a  crochet  collar 
out  of  the  poor  girl's  work-ba>^ket.  Marietta,  at  first 
painfully  embarrasseil,  began  to  be  more  at  her  ease. 
She  looked  at  her  cousin  with  mild  eyes  so  full  of  grati- 
tude and  affection,  of  deep  respect,  of  implicit  confidence, 
that  they  seemed  able  to  take  in  no  other  object. 

I,  too,  had  regained  my  self-possession,  and  ventured 
to  look  again  at  Marietta,  and  again  I  was  shocked  ;  so 
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pitiable,  so  appalling  was  this  malformation,  that  the 
heart  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  It  was  a  contradic- 
tion, an  ivvposfy'VAlUif,  one's  innate  sense  of  fitness  seemed 
outraijed  by  such  a  siiaugo  freak  on  the  part  of  Nature; 
and  when  I  remembered  cbat  Nature  was  but  another 
Word  for  the  Creator,  and  that  this  deplorable  travesty 
had  been  permitted,  a  where/ore  of  fearful  import  arose 
iu  my  mind.  It  came  there — and  was  gone  like  a  flash  ; 
another  look  and  the  dark  surmise  passed  away  forever. 
This  poor  head  could  boast  of  its  abundant  hair,  of  fine 
eyes,  and  of  regular  features,  but  these  were  not  the 
chaim  ;  it  was  the  teoder,  inexpressible  charm  of  its 
expression  ;  in  the  joy,  the  poaco,  the  purity  that  spoke 
there  with  such  sweet  simplicity — the  ^oul  lookiu^'  forth 
so  clearly,  that  one  forgot  whether  the  body  was  there 
or  not. 

After  the  first  embarrassment  of  my  introduction  was 
over,  Marietta  talked  to  me  without  constraint;  her 
Toice  had  a  youthful,  touching  tone  in  it  that  went 
straight  to  my  heart.  Master  Schimp  was  called  away, 
and  the  expression  of  her  eyes  changed  a  little;  tliey 
seemed  to  send  forth  a  dimmer  light,  as  a  lamp  does  after 
it  has  been  let  down. 

"My  cousin  is  so  kind,"  she  exclaimed,  with  anima- 
tion; "so  very  kind;  he  spoils  me,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile.  "  He  thinks  I  know  everything,  when  I  scarcely 
know  anything  at  all.  And  everything  is  /ii*  doing  ;  he 
has  been  both  father  and  mother  to  me." 

Her  eyes  filled,  and  I  saw,  too,  that  her  heart  was 
very  full.  After  a  short  silence  she  went  on,  as  if  in 
answer  to  my  unspoken  thought — 

"I  am  happy  ;  the  Lord  Jesus  has  loved  me — a  poor 
little  creature  like  me''  (this  was  the  only  allusion  she 
made  to  her  infirmities) ;  "  my  cousin  loves  mo  too  ;  my 
sister  and  everybody ;  the  day  is  not  long,  and  in  the 
evenings  we  read  together  and  are  very  happy." 

"  You  go  out  sometimes?" 

"  Not  now  ;  my  cousin  had  a  little  carriage  made  which 
he  used  to  draw,  but  since  a  very  serious  illness  I  have 
not  been  able  to  bear  the  movement  of  the  wheels." 

"And  you  will  sometimes  wish  for  a  sight  of  the 
country  ?" 

Marietta  colored  slightly.  "  Once  I  used,  but  not  now. 
I  look  elsewhere."  Then,  after  a  short  silence  aud  he- 
cause  she  saw  me  look  sorrowful,  she  added:  "There 
are  flowers  in  Paradise!" 

Yes,  I  thought— and  a  glorified  body;  but  this  I  did 
not  say  to  her. 

She  had  lived,  it  was  evident,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
kindness,  and  having  never  been  exposed  to  those  col- 
lisions that  wound  the  heart,  just  when  it  is  seeking  to 
expand,  she  expressed  her  feelings  artlessly,  and  just  as 
they  arose. 

"My  greatest  sorrow  is  that  I  am  ungrateful.  Yes," 
she  continued,  not  quite  understanding  my  look  of  sur- 
prise, "you  would  not  have  believed  it  of  me,  and  yet  it 
is  so.  There  are  times  when  I  am  so  cast  down  ;  every- 
thing seems  so  dark,  and  my  heart  is  so  heavy.  Then  I 
could  gladly  cry  ;  but  this  never  lasts  long,  and  God 
forgives  me  for  it.     He  has  forgiven  me  all." 

She  began  to  tell  me  bow  she  spent  her  time.  Her 
cousin  had  so  stored  her  mind  with  knowledge,  had  so 
built  up  her  life  in  the  strength  of  practical  faith,  that 
in  neither  was  there  room  left  for  despair;  and  this  poor 
bein:;,  disinherited  even  of  the  outward  semblance  of 
humanity,  had  gone  on  her  way  unchallenged  by  any  of 
those  desolating  problems  which  pierce  through  the 
bones  and  marrow,  and  make  the  knees  of  the  strong  to 
bow  under  them. 


Cousin  Schimp  did  nothing,  it  was  plain,  by  halves. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  round  the  room  without  being 
struck  with  the  exquisite  keeping  of  its  arrangements. 
Marietta's  furniture,  arm-chair,  table,  desk,  even  l.er 
vase  of  floweis,  all  were  adapted  to  her  height ;  every- 
thing was  pretty,  everything  perfect  in  its  way. 

******** 

The  door  burst  suddenly  open.  Six  rosy,  curly  little 
girls,  basket  on  arm,  rushed  in  tumultuously,  aud  fli.  w 
to  Marietta,  almost  overwhelming  her  with  kisses.  New 
it  was  that  her  face  lightened  up  in  earnest,  and  her 
smile  grew  heavenly. 

"I  teach  them  to  read  and  work,"  she  said. 

It  was  worth  something  to  see  the  happy,  self-import- 
ant look  of  the  little  things  as  they  placed  themselves 
on  each  side  of  Marietta. 

I  left  her,  and,  as  I  went  into  the  shop,  met  Master 
Schimp,  green  shade,  spectacles,  and  snufl-box. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

I  could  not  speak,  but  pressed  his  hands  within  my 
own. 

"  She  is  my  child,"  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

Master  Schimp,  you  are  a  great  man  ;  and  Thou,  my 
God,  art  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

Said  we  not  truly  that  the  Bible  is  woman's  Magna 
Charta?  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  poor  Mari- 
etta in  a  heathen  age  or  heathen  land  ?  And  Master 
Schimp,  the  real  nobleman  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
how  could  he  ever  have  become  "a  great  man"  but 
through  and  by  the  Gospel  that  has  made  him  woman's 
friend  and  a  good  Christian? 

YOUNG  LADIES'  MUTUAL  IMPKOVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

An  excellent  plan  of  mental  improvement  has  lately 
been  originated  in  Eugland.  As  we  hope  to  induce  many 
of  our  American  young  ladies  to  follow  this  good  exam- 
ple of  employing  wisely  their  leisure  time,  we  will  give 
the  English  editor's  remarks,  and  the  Kules  of  the  So- 
ciety :— 

"Fifteen  young  ladies,  residing  in  the  country,  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  bearing  the  above 
name,  have  kindly  forwarded  to  us  the  rules  for  it-! 
regulation. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  frequent  use  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  very  great;  and  when  it*i8 
considered  that  a  woman  of  information  makes  a  more 
agreeable  companion,  and  is  on  more  equal  terms  with 
her  husband,  as  a  wife,  and  also  becomes  a  better  in- 
structor for  her  children,  and  when  it  is  probable  that 
unused  faculties  may  perhaps  be  classed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  '  talent  hidden  in  the  napkin,'  it  behoves 
every  girl  to  let  no  rust  accumulate  where  brightness 
only  should  scintillate — to  do  her  best  to  use  the  gifts 
of  appreciation,  discrimination,  and  observation,  with 
which  she  is  endowed,  to  let  no  talent  lie  idle,  to  know 
that  she  is  sent  into  the  world  to  do  God's  work,  that 
the  sin  of  idleness  is  the  great  sin  of  omission,  aud  that 
opportunities  neglected  are  good  seeds  annihilated.  Once 
reflecting  on  this,  she  would  surely  do  her  best  to  be- 
come a  true  woman,  lightening  the  path  of  duty  by  good 
sense  and  good  counsel,  shining  as  a  bright  example  to 
those  around  her,  and  leading  her  children  by  progres- 
sive steps  to  a  higher  and  higher  knowledge  of  God's 
works  and  ways.  In  the  hope  that  many  other  younc 
ladies  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  example  set,  the 
Rules  of  the  Society  are  given  for  their  guidance. 
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AUUS  FOR  THB  RBOULATIOX  OP  THE   TOCNO  LADIES* 
MCTrAL   IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETT. 

Jauuary  .        .  Scripture  or  Church  History. 

Fobruary    .         ,         .  yaturul  Philtmtphy. 

■    Uarch  Ancient  Uintury. 

April  ....  Science. 

Ma  J    ....  Domestic  Economy. 

June  ....  Astronomy, 

July   ■  .         .  Modern  History. 

Augu^t  .  Miscttlaneous. 

September  .  .  Domestic  Economy. 

October       .        .  Genial  History. 

November .        .  Geography. 

December  .  Domestic  Economy. 

Rule  I.  The  number  of  members  shall  not  exceed 
Mfteen. 

Rule  II.  Each  member  of  the  sisterhood,  in  her  turn, 
lis  lo  prop'jse  a  question  to  the  other  members. 

Rule  111.  The  question  i.s  to  be  chosen  from  one  of  the 
•pecifled  j-ubjecls  in  rejfular  rotation.  Thus,  if  the  first 
member  takes  the  subject  for  AuL,'Ust,  the  second  member 
must  take  the  subject  for  September. 

Rule  IV.  The  questions  must  not  be  useless  or  contro- 
<lTersial,  but  of  a  kiud   respecting   which  information 
may  be  obtained  from  books  in  general  use. 

Rule  V.  The  manuscript  must  not  exceed  twenty-four 
!  half  sheets  of  ordinary  sized  note-paper  ;  must  be  written 
'.  on  one  si'te  of  the  paper  only.  The  ink  must  be  black, 
and  the  writiuir  plain  and  legible.  The  sheets  must  be 
pa^'Od,  also  be  attached  together  at  the  left  hand  corner 
.'With  a  needle  and  strong  cotton.  Two  or  three  blank 
^sheets  are  lo  bo  added,  so  that  members  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  writing  their  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
The  whole  is  to  be  inclosed  in  a  thick  paper  cover  before 
Mnding  it  to  the  members. 

Rule  Yl.  The  authorities  which  have  been  consulted 
must  be  given  at  the  end  of  llie  manuscript;  also  the 
writer's  name  and  address  in  full. 

Rule  VII.  Theproposershall,  on  receiving  the  answers 
lo  the  questions,  choose  the  one  she  considers  the  best, 
»ud  forward  it  to  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  members, 
»fter  thai  of  the  writer  of  the  accepted  article. 

Rule  IX.  Each  member  shall  in  her  turn  forward  the 
manuscript  to  the  next  in  succession  on  the  list,  before 
the  expiration  of  two  days  from  the  time  of  its  receipt. 
When  all  the  members  have  read  it,  the  last  to  whom  it 
|a  sent  shall  return  it  to  the  author. 
1  Rale  X.  Any  ladies  wishing  to  join  the  society,  or  if 
any  members  be  desirous  of  leaving,  they  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  secretary  in  writing;  and,  ia 
1  die  latter  case,  to  return  their  copies  of  the  rules." 
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Trcth. 

"What  is  Truth?"  inquired  Pilate. 

Florence  Nightingale  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  *'  to 

I  ipeak  the   truth"'   is   a  very  difficult    thing;   probably 

*  knowing  the  truth  would  be  more  diflScuU.    Site  says  : 

^  **Conrt8  of   justice   seem    to   think    that  anybody  can 

■peak  '  the  whole  truth  and  uoihiiig  but  the  truth,'  if  he 

doM  but  intend  it.     It  requires  many  faculties  combined 

of  observation  and  memory  to  speak  *  the  whole  truth,' 

•od  to  say  '  nothing  but  the  truth.' 

'"Iknows  I  fibs  dreadful;  but  believe  me,  Miss,  I  never 
fluds  out  I  have  fibbed  until  they  tells  me  so,'  was  a  re- 
mark actually  made.  It  is  also  one  of  mure  extended 
ajiplicaiion  than  must  people  have  the  least  idea  of. 

"Concurrence  of  testimony,  which  is  often  adduced  ai 


final  proof,  may  prove  nothing  more,  as  is  well  knowa 
to  those  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  unobservant  imagi- 
native, than  that  one  person  has  told  his  t^tory  a  great 
many  times.  I  have  heard  thirteen  persons  'concur' 
iu  declaring  that  a  fourteenth,  who  had  never  left  his 
bed,  went  to  a  distant  chapel  every  moruing. 

"  I  have  heard  persons  in  perfect  good  faith  declare, 
that  a  man  came  to  diue  eveiy  day  at  the,  house  where 
they  lived,  who  had  never  diued  there  at  all;  tliat  a 
person  had  never  taken  the  sacrament,  by  whoso  side 
they  had  twice,  at  least,  knelt  iu  communion.  Such  in- 
stauces  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  if  necessary." 

Observation. — Miss  Nightingale  has  some  very  pithy 
remarks  on  the  deficiency  of  English  women  in  ready 
and  sound  observation.  She  thinks  their  faculties  are 
good,  but  need  better  training.  As  examples  of  the 
heedlessness  of  English  women,  she  says — 

"I  remember,  when  a  child,  hearing  the  story  of  an 
accident,  related  by  some  one  who  sent  two  girls  to  fetch 
a  '  bottle  of  sal  volatile  from  her  room.  Mary  could  not 
stir.'she  said;  'Fanny  ran  anil  fetched  a  bottle  that  was 
not  sal  volatile,  and  was  not  in  my  room.'  " 

Now  this  sortof  thiug  pursues  every  one  through  life. 
A  woman  is  asked  to  fetch  a  large  new  bound  red  book, 
lying  on  the  table  by  the  window,  and  she  fetches  five 
small,  old  boarded  brown  books,  lying  on  the  shelf  by 
the  fire.  And  this  perhaps  though  she  has  "put  that 
room  to  rights"  every  day  for  a  month,  and  must  have 
observed  the  books  every  day  lying  in  the  same  places 
for  a  month — if  she  had  any-observation.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale says  truly  that  "these  mistakes  arise  from  1st.  A 
want  of  ready  attention  ;  only  one  part  of  the  request  is 
heard  at  all.     2d.  A  want  of  the  habit  of  observation.'* 

These  two  habits  or  faculties — attention  and  observa- 
tion— should  be  early  cultivated  in  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
and  also  careful  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  description. 

Women's  Union  Mission  Society  op  America  fok 
Heathen  Lands. — We  hope  to  have  many  contributions, 
like  the  one  we  now  record,  to  publish  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  Every  n:tme  sent  us  adds  a  friend  to  the 
good  cause;  every  dollar  given  strengthens  our  plan 
and  enlarges  the  limits  of  our  charity. 

From  the  Frankfort  Baptist  Juvenile  Society,  for  the 
Tounghoo  Mission,  by  the  hand  of  Wm.  L.  Price,  $10. 

Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
YocNG  Ladies,  1S26  Rittenhousc  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  monil 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

R'ferences:  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  T.  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

To  Ora  Correspondents.— These  articles  are  accepted, 
and  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  have  room  :  "Two  Son- 
nets"—" A  little  child  shall  lead  ihem"— "  Call  me  thine 
own" — "Illume  my  path,  O  Lord" — "Vesper"  (the  prose 
article  declined)— "The  Dream" — "Wliat  is  Life?" — 
"  The  Glass  on  the  Wall"— "  Peace,  be  Still"—"  Beneath 
the  Pines" — "The  Winds" — "Scarlet  Poppies"— "Twi- 
light Thoughts"  (the  other  poem  not  wanted,  we  have  a 
large  supply)— and  "Mark«t  Day  to  a  Stranger." 
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godet's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


We  must  decline  the  following:  *' National  Song" — 
"There's  much  in  the  world  to  live  for"  (the  other 
poems  not  wanted  ;  the  writer  can  do  better) — "  A  pen- 
sive Ode" — "Little  pet" — "An  Indian  Melody" — "Noon- 
day Reveries" — "Watcher" — "Sabbath  at  Sea" — "Le- 
viathans in  Literature"  (not  original) — "Everybody" — 
"Songs  for  Summer  Evenings" — "The  War  is  over" — 
"The  Quiet  Woman" — "The  Dawn  of  Hope" — "My 
Auut's  Lover"^"  The  Pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness"— "Believe  in  my  love" — "Self-respect" — "Song 
of  Love" — "The  Unquiet  Heart" — and  "Inequalities  in 
Nature." 

We  have  several  long  articles  on  hand  to  examine  next 
month. 

"  My  Early  Home"  has  a  few  stanzas  worth  preserv- 
ing ;  the  youDg  writer  has  poetic  feelin<,'s.  and,  by  earnest 
fctudy  and  careful  correction,  may  yet  become  a  poetess. 

My  early  home  was  mild  and  fair, 

Its  summer  skies  were  blue, 
A  balmy  fragrance  filled  the  air, 

And  warbling  music  too; 
A  velvet  lawn  lay  fair  and  bright 
Before  my  young  bewildered  sight. 

I  n  winter  when  the  fields  were  bare, 

And  little  streams  were  still, 
When  frost  hung  on  the  evening  air, 

And  all  was  cold  and  chill, 
My  wandering  ear  with  rapture  heard 
The  chirping  of  the  sweet  snow  bird. 

My  early  home  !  though  distant  still 

My  feet  are  doomed  to  roam, 
My  heart  recalls  each  sloping  hill 

That  peers  above  thy  dome  ; 
And  memory  fondly  travels  o'er 
■^  Sweet  scenes  mine  eyes  may  see  no  more. 

Jt;dtl|  Qcpiirtnunt. 

BT    JKO.    ETAINBACK    WILSON,     M.D. 


I.sFi.AMMATORT  CRonp. — Thls  18  One  of  the  most  formi- 
dable and  dangerous  diseases  to  which  children  are 
rxposed.  And  yet,  as  it  is  generally  amenable  even  to 
domestic  treatment  in  its  early  stages,  and  as  it  is  very 
important  that  it  should  be  recognized  in  its  Jirst  ap- 
proaches, we  will  endeavor  to  give  a  plain  and  pretty 
fall  description  of  its  nature,  symptoms,  and  treatment. 

Causes. — On  this  point  we  will  only  remark  that  the 
immediate  exciting  causes  seem  to  be  cold  and  damp, 
inaufflcient  clothing,  and  especially  exposure  of  the  arms, 
legs,  and  feet ;  and  changes  of  the  weather.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  peculiar  predisposition 
to  this  disease,  either  inherited  or  acquired,  which  ren- 
ders some  children  liable  to  attacks  from  the  slightest 
c-auses.  This  predisposition  may  be  said  to  exist  only 
in  infancy  and  childhood;  being  in  greatest  force  up 
to  the  age  of  five  years,  and  ceasing  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  These  facts  will 
doubtless  afford  great  comfort  to  mothers  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  children  who  are  subject  to  fre- 
<iuent  attacks  of  such  &  dangerous  and  distressing  dis- 

JVotr/re  find  Symptoms. — True  inflammatory  croup  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  raucous  membrane  lining  the 
windpipe  and  the  larynx,  or  funnel-shaped  expau'^ion  of 
the  windpipe  which  opens  into  the  throat.     The  great 


danger  in  this  disease  is  from  the  formation  of  a  false 
membrane  over  the  affected  parts,  thus  causing  death  by 
strangulation,  or  for  want  of  breath. 

The  symptoms  of  croup  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  classes,  or  stages  ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  [ 
these  divisions,  as  they  have  much  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment. 1st.  We  have  the  premonitory  stage.  2d.  The 
confirmed.  And  3d.  The  collapsed  stage,  or  stage  of 
threatened  suffocation. 

The  ^M-CTnoniYorj/  symptoms  are  those  of  a  common 
cold,  such  as  slight  fever,  thirst,  cough,  hoarseness, 
wheezing,  drowsiness,  watery  eyes,  and  running  at  the 
nose.  In  some  cases  the  child  clutches  or  rubs  the 
throat,  and  there  is  slight  hesitation  in  swallowing.  On 
examination  of  the  inside  of  the  throat,  no  redness  will 
be  seen,  unless  the  disease  should  be  complicated  with 
ordinary  sore-throat.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  more  or 
less  of  these  premonitory  symptoms  will  usher  in  an 
attack  of  croup.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  some 
cases  come  on  suddenly,  most  commonly  in  the  night, 
without  any  premonition  sufiicient  to  attract  attention. 
This,  however,  is  much  oftener  true  of  spasmodic  or 
false  croup,  than  of  true  inflammatory  croup.  Mothers 
who  are  on  the  look-out  for  the  latter  variety  will  gene- 
rally have  timely  warning  of  its  dreaded  approach. 

After  the  continuance  of  the  premonitory  symptoms 
for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  second  or  con- 
Jlrvud  stage  sets  in.  The  child  awakes  suddenly,  and 
almost  invariably  at  night,  with  a  most  distressing  sen- 
sation of  impending  suffocation,  attended  by  a  peculiar 
sharp,  dry,  ringing  brassy  cough,  as  if  the  cough  were 
made  through  a  brazen  or  metallic  tube.  The  breathing 
is  hurried,  he  has  an  alarmed  restless  look,  wants  to  sit 
up  or  get  out  of  bed,  his  face  is  full  and  flushed,  and  his 
eyes  are  watery  and  bloodshot.  Each  inspiration  or 
drawing  in  of  the  breath  is  accompanied  by  a  character- 
istic crowing  noise.  The  cough  and  breathing  in  croup 
are  so  very  peculiar  that  they  can  always  be  recognized 
immediately  when  once  heard  ;  and  one  cough  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  indicate  the  difl5culty  to  mothers  who 
have  heard  it  before.  The  above  symptoms  continua 
through  the  night,  unless  they  are  relieved  by  medicine. 
But  often  towards  morning  there  is  a  marked  remission; 
the  little  sufferer  sleeps  and  appears  to  be  better.  This 
state  of  things  may  continue  until  the  next  evening  or 
night,  when  the  disease  will  set  in  with  renewed  in- 
tensity. In  severe  cases,  the  morning  remission  is  only 
transitory,  and  the  distressing  symptoms  continue 
through  the  day,  becoming  more  and  more  urgent  as 
night  approaches. 

The  other  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  may  lie  summed 
up  thus:  nigh  fever,  a  quick  and  hard  pulse,  great 
thirst  and  restlessness,  clutching  at  the  throat,  whisper- 
ing voice,  furred  tongue,  dry  ringing  cough,  and  aduskj 
livid  appearance  of  the  face. 

In  ihethird  oTcollopsed  stage,  most  of  thes'^ symptoms 
are  aggravated  ;  the  cough  is  more  diflicuU,  the  voice  is 
lost,  the  noisy  breathing  is  continuous,  there  is  drowsi- 
ness with  starting  fits,  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  clam- 
ray,  the  pulse  grows  quick  and  weak,  the  eyes  are  dull 
and  sunken,  and  the  countenance  is  expressive  of  tho 
greatest  distress.  After  thus  struggling  in  intolerable 
agony  for  about  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  the  little  suf- 
ferer sinks  in  de^th  with  convulsive  movements.  He 
dies  raainly/or  want  of  breath.     How  distressing  t 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  symptoms 
of  this  dreadful  disease,  not  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish,  but  that  mothers  may  see  the  great  import- 
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ance  of  early  and  vigorous  measures  to  arrest  it  tn  its 
Tery  be^inuioj; — in  the  prminnHnry  stage. 

Tretdment. — The  main  rolianre  is  on  nnetics,  and  the 
teannbath.  Tho  plan  that  we  huve  been  accustomed  to 
pnrsao.  with  the  mo^t  satisfactory  results,  is  this;  We 
have  the  child  immersed  all  over  as  <;oi>ii  as  possible  in 
a  warm  bath,  rf^'ulntint,'  the  temperature  of  the  water 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  »;kin.  If  the  skin  is  very 
hot,  we  have  the  water  barely  warm  :  if  it  is  cool,  or  of 
a  moderate  temperature,  the  water  is  made  warm  in 
proportiou.  While  the  bath  is  preparing,  we  give  from 
ten  to  thirty  drops  of  the  compound  syrup  of  squills,  or 
Coxe's  hive  syrup,  which  may  be  hud  at  any  drug-store, 
and  should  be  kept  by  every  family.  This  is  repeated 
every  five,  ten.  or  fifteen  miuutes,  increasing  the  doso 
each  time,  until  vomiting  occurs,  or  until  all  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  are  relieved.  After  vomiting  or  re- 
lief, the  medicine  is  coniiaued  at  intervals  of  one  or  two 
hours,  regulating  the  dose  so  as  to  keep  the  system 
moderately  under  its  influence.  And  if,  at  any  time, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  returns,  the  doses  are  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  as  in  the  first  instance. 

The  child  should  remain  in  the  bath  until  the  system 
is  thoroughly  relaxed,  as  will  be  manifested  by  easier 
breathiug,  a  weak  expres-^ion  about  the  eyes,  paleness 
of  the  face,  auJ  profuse  sweating.  It  is  worse  than  use- 
less, it  is  outrageous  to  dab  a  child  in  water  for  a  few 
minutes  in  these  cases,  and  then  take  him  out  and  expose 
him  naked  to  the  air  for  a  longer  time  than  he  remained 
in  the  water.  The  patient  should  stay  in  the  bath  for 
an  hour  or  more,  should  so  long  a  time  be  required  to 
produce  the  desired  eflect.  When  the  bath  is  thus  pro- 
longed, fresh  supplies  of  warm  water  should  be  added 
from  lime  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  As 
soon  as  the  child  is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  he  should  be 
wiped  quickly  with  a  dry  towel,  aud  then  wrapped  up 
in  a  blanket  or  qnilt,  with  no  clothing  on  except  a  shirt 
or  gown.  By  pursuing  this  course,  (he  trouble  and  ex- 
posure ofdressing  and  undressing  will  beavoided,  while 
the  patieut  will  be  ready  for  another  bath,  which  he 
should  have  whenever  the  urgent  symptoms  return. 

The  warm  hath  should  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
whenever  the  symptoms  become  distressing.  It  cannot 
well  be  used  too  frequently,  if  regulated  according  to 
the  effects,  and  with  due  attention  to  avoidance  of  ex- 
posure, etc. 
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Books  bt  Mail.— Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low.  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for 
ear  subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  hooks  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postaire. 

When  ordering  a  book,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 
poblisher. 

Prom  T.  B.  Prtrrsox  A  Brotiikrs,  Philadelphia.— 
THE  L.\Mr»LIGIITERS  STORT  :  niTNTED  T>OWX  ; 
THE  DETErriVE  POLICE:  «n^  o.V».r  AVmtWW^*.  By 
Charles  Dickens  author  of  "Ornat  Expectations.  ""Pick- 
wick Ripers."  "  DombeT&Son."etc.  The  first  of  these 
»PP<"^rod  ft  yrar  or  two  since  among  a  collection  of  sto- 
ries called  "Pic  Nic  Papers."  The  second.  "Hunted 
Down,"  was  published  originally  in  the  i^W/^  r>*rk 
Ledger,  and  we  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Bonner  paid  five 
VOL.  LXIV. — 17 
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thousand  dollars  for  tbesamc.  Whether  it  seems  worth 
that  amount  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  At  all  events 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  Dickens's  short  stories.  "The 
Haunted  House"  is  a  reprint  from  one  of  his  Christmas 
stories.  The  remainder  are  records  of  interviews  with 
the  detective  police,  miscellaneous  tales,  sketches,  and 
essays,  all  of  them  mo.st  eiittrtaining  and  instructive. 
He  affords  his  readers  an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  Detective  Police  system,  and  gives  an  account  of  his 
visits  to  some  of  the  worst  and  most  wretched  quarters 
of  London.     Price  50  cents. 

FOK  BETTEU.  FOU  WORSE.  A  Love  Story.  From 
"Temple  Bar."  A  quiet,  but  well  written  novel,  rather 
deficient  in  incident,  but  with  a  plot  which,  though  far 
from  being  intricate,  is  well  devised  and  well  carried 
out.  The  characters  of  the  three  sisters,  Jlargaret,  Grace, 
and  Etheliiid,  are  all  pleasing  ones,  though  differing 
totally  in  all  respects.  That  of  Margaret  is  by  far  the 
best,  not  only  of  the  book  id  which  it  appears,  but  of 
the  majority  of  heroines  which  we  find  in  romances. 
Possessing  sterling  common  sense,  and  all  the  attributes 
that  belong  to  a  truly  noble  woman,  she  is  placed  in 
bold  relief  in  the  foregronnd,  the  main  figuro  of  the 
group.     Price  Z'l  cents. 

THAXKS'aVING.  A  Sermon  prmched  in  the  Ardi 
Street  Presbyterinn  Church,  Philndelphia^  on  Thursday, 
November  2S,  18G1.  By  Charles  Wadsworth.  Published 
by  request.  Price  15  cents  a  copy:  $1  50  a  dozen;  or 
$10  a  hundred. 

From  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 
JE.MCIXS'S  VEST  POCKET  LEXICON.  An  English 
Dictitmnry  of  all  except  Familinr  W^rdfi ;  including  the 
principal  Scientific  aud  Technical  Terms,  and  Foreign 
Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures.  By  Jabez  Jenkins. 
We  have  been  made  the  recipient  of  this  work,  so  dimi- 
nutive in  size  that  it  can  really  be  what  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  "vest-pocket"  companion.  It  "omits  what 
everybody  knows,  aud  contains  what  everybody  wants 
to  know,  and  cannot  readily  find."  The  plan  pursued 
by  its  author  in  compiling  it  is  most  admirable,  resulting 
in  compressing  a  vast  amount  of  lexical  information  in 
a  small  compass.  The  definitions  of  each  word  are  brief, 
yet  convey  their  complete  meaning;  and  the  most  com- 
mon French  and  Latin  words  and  phrases  are  introduced 
in  their  alphabetical  place  among  the  rest.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  please  every  one,  except  such  as  are  too  con- 
ceited to  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  a  dictionary 
for  a  complete  comprehension  of  their  mother  tongue  ; 
and  even  they  might  easily  consult  it  in  a  quiet  corner 
without  being  observed. 

From  Rrnn  k  Cari.rtox.  New  Toik,  through  Pbtbr- 
80N  &  Brothrks,  Philadelphia: — 

NATIONAL  HYMNS:  H-w  they  tire  urUt^i,  and  Ihnn 
tlunf  nrennt  icrUttn.  A  Lyricand  National  Study  fortho 
Times.  By  Richard  Grant  White.  Mr.  White  has  nn-' 
dertaken  the  editorial  duty  of  presenting  to  the  public 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  hymn, 
giving  the  reasons  why  no  single  one  of  the  numerous 
competing  poems  was  selected  as  worthy  of  the  prize 
offered.  This  he  has  done  in  eight  essays  or  chapters, 
in  which  he  ha-,  fully  p'-oved  that  both  himself  and  the 
committer  bad  perfectly  elf  ar  ideas  of  what  is  no/ wante-l 
In  a  national  anthem.  Wlmt  is  necessary  it  seems  that 
nor*  of  the  twelve  linndri'd  eompetitors  fully  compre- 
hended, and  we  doubt  whetlier  the  committee  were 
much  better  informed.    The  truth  is  that  a  national 
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Bong  can  never  be  written  in  that  manner,  and  if  the 
committee  had  realized  this  fact,  they  might  have  saved 
themselves  much  unnecessary  labor.  When  this  re- 
quired national  air  shall  be  written,  it  will,  doubtless, 
be  the  offspring  of  chance  both  in  its  production  and 
adoption.  It  will  be  writton,  because  some  poet,  per- 
haps a  hnmble  one,  shall  feel  the  glow  of  true  patriot- 
ism— not  a  burning  desire  to  finger  five  hundred  dollars; 
and  it  will  be  adoptfid  because  the  nation  will  find  a 
chord  in  it  responsive  to  the  loyal  feelings  animating  its 
own  breast.  Nevertheless,  this  book  is  deserving  of 
careful  study  on  account  of  the  suggestions  it  offers  upon 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  contains  some  of  the 
best  songs  offered  for  consideration,  any  one  of  which 
is  merittirioiis  enough,  if  that  were  all  required,  to 
obtain  the  prize.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  reader's 
risibles  will  be  excited  by  specimens  of  some  of  the 
poorest,  published  of  course  anonymously,  to  save  the 
feelings  of  the  ai^piring  authors.     Price  $1  00. 

From  n.  Dexter  &  Co.,  and  Ross  &  Touset,  New  York, 
through  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

TALES  OF  THE  TlilE.  A  collection  of  stories  from 
the  pens  ol"  John  T.  Irving.  Henry  P.  Leland,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrieh,  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  and  others,  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  Ktiickti'bncker  magazine.  Price 
25  cents. 

From  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham,  Boston,  through  Peter- 
bos  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

FOR  BETTER,  FOR  WORSE.  A  story  from  "Tem- 
ple Bar,"  and  "Tales  of  the  Day."  Illustrated.  For 
notice  of  this  work  see  books  published  by  Messrs.  Peter- 
son, the  second  under  the  head  of  "Literary  Notices." 
Price  37  cents. 

From  Charles  Scrtbser,  New  York  :— 
ELIJAH.  A  Snn-fid  Drama,  and  other  Poemfi.  By 
Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D.  Dr.  Davidson  has  mani- 
fold claims  upon  public  estimation,  as  a  sound  divine,  a 
careful  historian,  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  now  a  poet ; 
for  his  "Elijah"  is  marked  with  the  deep  earnestness 
and  delicate  and  suggestive  touches  of  the  brotherhood 
whom  he  "delighted  to  honor,"  in  his  popular  lecture 
lately  delivered.  He  has  chosen  from  the  wonderful 
history  of  the  man  of  God,  the  stupendous  miracle 
wrought  on  the  heights  of  Carmel,  and  rehearsed  it  with 
dramatic  vigor  and  classical  correctness,  combined  with 
poetic  feeling  and  fancy.  We  instance  the  fine  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  the  conception  of  Jezebel's  character  and 
presence,  Elijah's  noble  stand  for  truth,  Zabdiel's  inter- 
pretation of  prayer,  the  graceful  chorus  of  the  priests  of 
Baal,  and  the  closing  chorus  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Proph- 
ets." Among  the  minor  poems  we  commend,  as  favor- 
ites, "Too  Late,"  "Paul  at  Malta,"  and  the  popular 
verses  "  Compensations. "  May  the  success  of  the  volume 
be  deserving  of  the  author  and  publisher! 
■  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES.  By 
Richard  Chenevix  Trench.  Valuable  for  the  theological 
and  Biblical  student ;  critical,  explanatory,  and  withal 
clear,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  careful  author.  One 
could  wish  to  see  his  "Parables"  printed  in  the  same 
good  tasteful  style,  uuiform  with  the  present  volume. 

From  Charles  Sckirner.  New  York,  through  J.  B. 
LrppiNroTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 

LESSONS  IN  LIFE.  A  Series  of  Familiar  ERsnys  .'By 
Timothy  Titcomb,  author  of  "Letters  to  the  Young," 
"Gold   Foil,"  etc.     J.    G.   Holland,  the  author  of  this 


work,  is  one  of  the  best  of  American  writers  in  his  pecu- 
liar school.  This  volume,  though  diflering  in  kind  from 
any  of  his  previous  works,  yet  bears  upon  it  the  marks 
of  the  same  sound,  practical  sense  that  characterizes 
them  all.  He  writes  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who 
knows  he  isentilled  to  a  hearing  ;  and  though  the  reader 
may  not  always  agree  with  the  opinions  advanced,  or 
propositions  declared,  yet  they  are  stated  with  such  an 
appearance  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  purpose  that 
they  will  win  bis  respect.    Price  $1  00. 

From  Harper  k  Brothers,  New  York,  through  J.  B. 
LiPPiNcoTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

STREAKS  OF  LIGHT:  or.  Fifty-two  Facts  from  the 
Bihle  for  the  Fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  Year.  By  the  au- 
thor of  "  More  about  Jesus,"  "Reading  without  Tears,'* 
"  Peep  of  Day,"  etc.  An  elegantly  bound  book,  intended 
for  our  younger  friends,  and  relating  stories  selected 
from  the  Bible.  The  book  is  very  finely  illustrated. 
Price  75  cents. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT.  By  W.  G.  Wills,  author  of  "  Life's 
Foreshado wings."  The  author  of  this  is  evidently  a 
shrewd  reader  of  human  nature,  snmethingof  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  ready  writer.  The  principle  which  he  an- 
nounces as  that  of  the  "  patent  safety  bufi'er,"  and  illus- 
trates in  the  tactics  of  Mrs.  Briim,  is  novel  in  conception, 
though  true  to  the  life.  The  story  is  dated  back  years 
ago,  in  the  days  when  the  subject  of  railroads  was  first 
broached,  and  one  of  its  most  striking  characters  is  Mr. 
Gowan,  who  is  building  a  pet  locomotive,  which  be 
warrants  will  run,  when  finished,  at  the  incredible 
speed  of  "ten  miles  an  hour,"  and  which  he  feels  cer- 
tain will  outdo  anything  "Geordie  Stephenson"  can 
produce.    Price  50  cents. 

From  TrrKNOR  k  Fields,  Boston,  through  W.  P.  Ha- 
zard, Philadelphia: — 

SONGS  IN  MANY  KEYS.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
This  author  is  too  well  knowu  to  require  an  extended 
notice  of  the  v«*Iume  which  he  has  just  issued.  The 
book  opens  with  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled 
"  Agnes,"  embodying  a  New  England  romance  of  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Afterwards  follow  a  large  number 
of  shorter  miscellaneous  pieces,  displaying  all  the  po- 
etry, genius,  and  wit  of  which  this  talented  and  versa- 
tile writer  is  capable.     Price  $1  25. 

POEMS.  By  John  G.  Saxe.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
This  elegant  little  volume,  resplendent  in  blue  and  gold, 
embraces  all  the  poems  included  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Saxe's  productions,  published  about  twelve  year.** 
ago  ;  and,  added  to  these,  as  many  more  written  since  that 
period.  The  book  is  embellished  by  a  fine  frontispiece, 
representing  the  genial  features  of  the  author.  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  .'standard  poets  pub- 
lished by  the  enterprising  house  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

From  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  Martien.  Philadelphia: — 

THE  NEAR  AND  THE  HEAVENLY  HORIZONS.  By 
Madame  de  Gasparin.  We  have  seen  few  books  more 
replete  with  spiritual  beauty  and  meaning.  The  au- 
thor's descriptive  powers  are  extraordinary,  and  the 
delicate  touch  with  which  she  evolves,  from  the  most 
ordinary  incidents  of  an  apparently  prosaic  life,  a  deep 
moral  purpose  and  power,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
shows  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the  human 
soul,  evince  a  great  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  oar 
being. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  HOLT  SCRIPTURE.  By  Francis 
BacuD.  Lord  Chancellor  of  £ngtaad.  Compiled  by  John 
G.  Hall,  FuKtor  of  the  Refonued  Dntcb  Church,  Fort 
Plain,  >'ew  York.  This  work,  full  of  profound  tbou^'ht 
and  clear  exposition,  will  bo  a  valuable  addition  to  auy 
one's  library.  It  \n  a  book  to  lie  on  the  table  for  daily 
u»e  and  prolit.  Every  tieutence  in  it  is  valujible  not 
only  for  itself,  but  for  what  it  sui;i:e8ts. 

OLD  MARGIES  FLOWER  ST  ALL  :  and  other  Stories. 
Another  of  the  pretty  and  intarobtiuK  little  books  for  the 
vouDg,  valuable  as  impressing  pure  moral  aud  religious 
truth,  while  amusin^;^  the  little  reader. 

HARRV  DANGERFIELD.  M<F<«(c/i«-.  By  A.  L.  O.  E., 
authoress  of  "  Vouug  Pilgrim,"  "The  Adopted  Sou," 
etc.  etc. 

AXGUS  TARLTON:  or,  Illustration  of  the  FruUs  of 
the  Spirit.  By  A.  L.  0.  £.,  authoress  of  the  "Ctarcmont 
Tales,"  etc  etc. 

These  two  little  books,  with  their  beautiful  illustra- 
tiouts  and  their  »tory  »o  pleasantly  told,  wonld  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  every  .Sunday  School  library.  The 
moral  tone  of  all  the  woiks  written  by  this  author  is 
pure  and  elevated,  aud  her  style  U  very  simple  and 
pleasing. 

From  McsROE  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Cambridge: — 

MOUNT  AT'Bl'RN:  its  Scenes,  its  Beauties,  and  its 
Lessons.  By  Wilsou  Flagg,  author  of  "Studies  in  the 
Field  and  Forest."  A  volume  of  essays  and  poems  not 
only  ou  Mount  Anburn  and  its  monuments  aud  sacred 
de;td,  bnt  on  subjects  connected  with  the  last  resting- 
place  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries.  It  is  a  work 
of  interest  aud  research. 

THE  ARTIST'S  MARRIED  LIFE;  being  that  of  Albert 
Durer.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Leopold  Scheffer, 
by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stoddart.  Revised  edition,  wiili  Memoir. 
This  beautiful  and  pathetic  tale,  athough  called  a  novel, 
is  so  far  founded  ou  fact  that  we  may  receive  it,  in  all 
its  main  incideut«,  as  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
celebrated  artist,  Dorer.  Sad  as  it  is,  it  furnishes  a 
mirror  for  mauy  a  worldly  helpmate  of  a  man  of  genius 
and  sensibility  to  trace  in  it  her  own  picture,  aod  to  see 
the  sad  results  that  spring  from  anxious  desires  after 
earthly  good. 

THE  MAGXET  STORIES  FOR  SUMMEK  DATS  AXD 
WINTER  XIGHTS.  By  the  author  of  "  A  Trap  to  Catch 
a  Sunbeam,"  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  etc.  etc.  With  Illustra- 
tioQs.  Every  story  in  this  beautiful  little  book  is  by 
well-kuown  and  approved  writers.  They  are  all  in- 
teresting aud  profitable.  U  would  be  a  pretty  holiday 
gift. 

JUVEXILE3. — We  have  received  a  new  package  of 
books  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Scndat-School 
Usioy,  chiefly  made  op  of  a  series  of  little  volumes  from 
the  pen  of  Jenny  Marsh  Parker,  sis  in  number. 

AROr.ND  THE  MAXGER— is  a  seriesof  simple  expla- 
nations and  applicatious  of  the  blessings  and  duties 
clustering  aronnd  Christmas.     It  is  admirable. 

SIMPLE  LESSONS— have  for  their  text  the  first  study 
of  the  little  ones  connected  with  the  church  which  sup- 
sports  this  useful  publishing  house — the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  Parentsand  spon- 
iors  of  such  children  will  find  this  volume  of  great 
ftasistance  in  their  promised  religious  training. 

SEEDS  FOR  SPRING  TIME.  Excellent  in  its  way, 
but  not  oalcnlaied  to  be  of  such  real  service  as  the  other 
volumes  by  this  excellent  writer,  as  it  is  devoted  chiefiy 
to  "things  externaL" 


"LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD,"  and  "LIFE  OF  SAINT 
PAUL,"  are  paraphrases  of  the  Lives  of  Our  Saviour  aud 
•*  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  in  simple  clear  language. 

FRANK  EARNEST,  a  tale  for  boys,  is  in  Mrs.  Parker's 
happiest  vein,  worthy  of  a  place  by  "The  Boy  Mission- 
ary," and  '•  Losing  the  Way," 

THE  ISLAND  OF  LIFE.  An  allegory,  founded  upon 
the  text,  "These  all  confessed  that  they  were  pilgrims 
ou  the  earth,"  good  In  itself^  and  very  prettily  got  up 
with  graceful  steel  etchings. 

JOAH  AND  LLrGWY,  «  TaU  of  North  Wales,  and 
THE  CAPTIVE  CHILDREN,  are  the  last  of  these  little 
volumes.  The  first  gives  us  pictures  from  life  in  Wales, 
of  which  so  little  is  known;  the  other  is  a  touching 
story  of  some  German  children  stolen  by  the  Indians  on 
our  frontiers,  and  finally  restored  to  their  parents. 
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Oca  FEBBrABY  NcsTBER. — On  first  opening  the  book, 
our  subscribers  will  perceive  the  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ing of  "The  Snow  Storm,"  and  they  will  exclaim, 
"  How  beautiful !"  Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  anything  more  on  the  subject,  except  to  add  that 
it  is  beautiful.  M;iy  we  also  ask  attention  to  the  pretty 
faces  of  the  two  girls  in  this  plate? 

Our  Fashion-plate  i:;  also  splendid — six  figures — and 
copied  from  the  actual  dresses,  not  suppositious  fashious. 

Back  of  a  Chair  is  also  another  illustration  for  this 
number,  printed  in  six  colors.  To  be  worked  on  coarse 
canvas  with  bright  colored  zephyrs. 

KoT  Pdttinq  CorsTY  OR  State. — We  have  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  .\nna  M.  Anderson  which  we  cannot  answer, 
as  neither  town  nor  Slate  is  in  her  letter;  and  we  have 
one  from  Monticello,  no  State  given,  and  there  are  six- 
teen Monticellos  in  the  post-office  book.  Why  will  not 
correspondents  try  and  be  a  little  careful  ?  Always  pat 
Towu,  County   and  State. 

A  Pleasa>t  Letter,  with  a  Club. 

N<yo.  27,  1S61. 

The  Lady's  Book  has  given  the  greatest  possible  satis- 
faction to  the  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies.  One  of  the 
former  resumed  his  wife's  subscription  unsolicited,  with 
this  remark,  that  "Rasher  was  worth  the  price  of  the 
book."  I  think  it  has  been  all  we  could  desire  :  and  we 
expect  it  to  improve  next  year,  not  because  it  is  not 
quite  good  enough  already,  but  because  our  Godey  al- 
ways finds  something  new  to  improve  its  usefulness  and 
appearance  every  year.  I  may  add  that  all  your  sub- 
scribers in  this  place  hope  you  may  live  long  to  be  our 
guide  in  useful  information  and  fashion,  and  all  those 
other  matters  we  so  much  need  to  know,  and  all  of 
which  we  so  gladly  receive  through  the  ano((uaIIed 
Lady's  Book.  Miss  K. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Repuhlican  says :  "  If  every  one  who 
borrows  our  copy  would  subscribe  for  one  for  them- 
selves, but  few  houses  in  town  would  be  without  one." 

What  a  reflection  upon  the  ladies  at  Fort  Dodge !  Let 
them  all  read  this  paragraph. 

And  here  is  another  : — 

The  C.inton  Ltdger  says:  "Our  lady  horrowers  can 
attest  to  the  value  they  place  upon  the  book." 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

OcR  record  for  the  month  is  a  little  meagre.  The  little 
that  is  vouchsafed  us,  in  Opera  aad  Soiree,  lacks  spirit, 
aad  is  therefore  deficient  in  quality,  even  full  houses 
and  a  not  always  empty  treasury  failing  to  put  life  into 
singer  aud  musician.  Carl  Wolfsohn  audTheo.  Thomas 
are  giving  their  third  season  of  Classical  Soirees;  the 
Germania  Orchestra  are  very  sobeily  going  through 
their  sixth  winter  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  ;  Carl  Gaert- 
ner's  Reunions  at  the  Foyer  of  the  Academy  are  con- 
tinued; there  is  an  occasional  performance  of  Opera- 
just  enough  to  be  provoking — besides  a  few  entertain- 
ments of  a  mure  private  nature;  aud  here  the  record 
ends. 

iVrttf  Church  MiLsic  Book. — Dr.  Lowell  Mason  has  edited 
and  compiled,  and  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  of  New  York, 
h2,ve  just  published,  a  book  which,  after  careful  es- 
aminaciou,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronouuce  the  best  work 
for  church  choirs  and  singing  schools  that  has  appeai-ed 
since  the  same  author's  well-known  Carmina  Sacra.  It 
is  entitled  Asaph  or  the  Choir  Book  ;  a  Collection  of 
Vocal  Music,  Sacred  and  Secular,  adapted  for  choirs, 
singing  schools,  musical  societies,  and  social  and  re- 
ligious assemblies.  The  elementary  portion  is  fuller 
and  more  intelligibly  simplified  than  in  other  books  of 
the  kind,  the  exercises  being  enlivened  by  many  secular 
pieces,  glees,  four  part  songs,  etc.,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred.  This  feature  must  make  the  work 
particuliirly  acceptable  to  singing  schools.  In  the  body 
of  the  volume  are  most  of  the  old  favorite  church  tunes 
with  a  very  great  variety  of  new  matter,  including,  be- 
sides the  usual  metre  tunes,  anthems,  sentences,  motets, 
etc.  We  will  undertake  to  send  sample  copies  to  cho- 
risters, teachers,  and  private  singing  circles,  postage 
prepaid,  ou  receipt  of  one  dollar.  The  wholesale  rate  is 
$S  per  dozen,  purchasers  to  pay  freight  or  postage. 

StnrSpnnghd  Banner. — Quite  a  beautiful  little  publi- 
cation has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Jas.  G.  Gregory,  New 
York,  containing,  first,  the  words  of  our  great  national 
song,  a  stanza  to  a  page,  each  with  an  appropriate  illus- 
tration, from  drawings  by  Darley,  four  ia  all ;  and. 
secondly,  the  music  with  the  wards,  arranged  for  the 
piano  from  Berg'sarraugemeiit,  an  additional  four  pages; 
the  whole  printed  on  heavy  cream-tinted  paper,  in  the 
most  elegant  style,  with  handsome  illuminated  cover. 
This  little  gem  makes  a  neat  table  or  piano  ornament, 
and  at  the  price — twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  the  usual 
price  of  the  music  alone — deserves  a  large  circulation. 
"We  can  mail  it  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Neio  Sheet  Music  fur  Piano.— "MQQt  me  Beneath  the 
Willows,  price  2j  cents,  is  a  very  pretty  serenade,  com- 
posed by  n.  P.  Danks.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
commend  the  music  of  Mr.  Banks  to  our  readers,  and 
this  is  one  of  his  most  pleasing  compositions.  Oh,  Re- 
member, a  Peasant's  Song  at  Parting,  is  a  beautiful 
composition  by  our  contributor,  J.  II.  McNaughtoo. 
Price  35  cents.  War  March  is  another  piece  by  same 
composer.  Price  35  cents.  We  will  mail  any  of  these 
pieces  on  receipt  of  price,  or  they  may  be  ordered  with 
music  named  in  the  January  column.     Address 

J.  Staku  Hoj.loway. 

With  a  club  of  $10. 

Ohio,  Nov.  1861. 

Many  complain  that  the  times  are  hard,  and  they  can- 
not afford  to  take  the  Book.  I  know  the  times  are  hard, 
and  we  all  have  to  economize,  but  I  had  rather  do  with 
one  less  dress  than  without  the  Lady's  Book.     Mas.  S. 


Miss  Hale's  School. — Philadelphia  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  its  schools  for  the  education  of  yuung 
ladies,  and  has  probably  done  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  feminine  intellect  than  any  other  city  in  the 
Union.  Among  these,  one  establishment  we  would  like 
to  mention,  with  some  of  the  commendations  it  merits, 
that  of  Miss  Hale,  1S26  Rittenhouse  Square. 

In  some  fashionable  boarding-schools  the  lady  who 
presides  is  very  superficially  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious accomplishments  taught  apparently  under  her 
supervision,  and  has  to  rely  on  the  competence  of  teach- 
ers employed.  This  is  a  very  imperfect  way  of  proceed- 
ing, as  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  any 
business  without  understanding  it.  Miss  Haleis  a  lady 
of  very  superior  attainments,  and  perfectly  qualified, 
both  by  her  knowledge,  and  by  a  long  experience  ia 
teaching,  to  discipline  and  instruct  the  minds  of  those 
confided  to  her.  Added  to  this  she  gives  a  most  consci- 
entious and  watchful  attention  to  the  characters  and 
dispositions  of  her  pupils,  and  very  carefully  looks  after 
their  comfort  and  health.  Her  house  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated opposite  a  large  park,  which  makes  the  air  more 
salubrious  than  yi  the  closer  parts  of  the  city.  The 
young  ladies  have  every  indulgence  compatible  with 
improvement,  aud  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  are  as  happy 
as  it  is  possible  for  children  to  be  who  are  not  in  their 
parents'  house. 

R.  Spaldixo  again. — In  our  October  number  we  ad- 
vertised this  individual  Why  do  not  the  country  press 
also  advertise  him,  and  protect  their  citizens  against  his 
depredations?  The  last  time  he  was  at  Rondout,  N.  Y., 
where  be  promised  a  person  a  gold-stone  pin  for  a  sub- 
scription. Now  he  is  at  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  has 
swindled  two  persons  out  of  $2  50  each  ;  but  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  premium  of  a  gold-stone  pin,  or  any  other 
bogus  jewelry,  but  we  think  that  poition  of  the  business 
has  been  concealed  from  us.  This  miserable  attempt  to 
save  a  few  cents  always  leads  to  difficulties.  Both  of 
these  subscribers  at  Easton  paid  S2  50  to  a  person  with- 
out any  authority,  losing  the  whole  amount  of  their 
money  ;  and  they  could  have  secured  the  Book  one  yeur 
by  each  sending  us  $3.  We  again  repeat  that  R.  Spalding, 
or  any  person,  has  no  authority  from  us  to  procure  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Lady's  Book,  as  we  have  no  agents. 

With  a  club  of  $21  69. 

Maine,  Dec,  2,  1S61. 

I  send  you  my  annual  offering  as  a  token  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  your  Lady's  Book  is  held;  not 
merely  an  offering  of  dollars  aud  cents,  but  also  of  sym- 
pathy and  love  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  which 
you  send  us  from  month  to  mouth.  Mrs.  W. 

Blitz — Prince  of  magicians,  infinitely  superior  to  your 
Hermanns  aud  Andersons,  because  he  can  do  all  they 
can  do,  and  many  things  they  caunot.  Who  can  ven- 
triloquize like  Blitz?  who  can  extract  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables from  innocent  bystanders  like  Blitz?  who  has 
such  excellent  birds?  and  who  can,  in  fact,  entertain  an 
audience  alone  and  unassisted  like  the  celebrated  profes- 
sor? No,  there  is  but  one  Blitz,  aud  his  establishment 
is  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut,  where 
nightly  may  be  seen  our  best  citizens  and  their  fjuiilies. 

With  a  club  of  $10. 

Illinois,  2^<yv.  19,  1S61. 

Notwithstanding  the  times,  our  ladies  think  they  can 
do  without  something  of  less  value  than  without  your 
magazine,  for  to  them  it  is  invaluable.  M. 
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THE  ROSE. 

Teb  rose  still  maintuins  its  position  as  tho  most  at- 
tractive of  flowers  ;  every  year  adds  a  large  Dumber  of 
varieties  to  our  extended  lists,  new  at  lea^t  in  name,  if 
not  in  character  ;  aud  it  «ball  be  our  especial  eodeavor, 
after  careful  comparisons,  to  point  out  sucli  uf  chcui  as 
show  a  decid^^-d  improvement  in  their  leading  cbaiac- 
teristies  uvcr  pre-oxi-.tiog  varieties. 

A  few  remarks,  also,  about  budd^^d,  or,  as  they  are  com- 
monly culled,  ffrnfttd  roses,  m:iy  not  be  out  of  place  here  ; 
there  exists  a  most  unfounded  prejudice  u-^'aiust  them. 
Of  cour.se  it  is  not  rccouiinoudod  to  bud  all  kinds,  but 
there  are  numerous  splendid  varieties  which  appear  to 
thrive  only  when  budded  on  a  btrouj^'  growing' stock; 
again,  newly  introduced  varieties  can  at  first  rarely  be 
obtained  on  their  own  roots.  The  greatest  objection  to 
buddod  roses  is  the  "suckering"  of  the  stock,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow,  naturally  tako.s  away  the  sti-eugth 
of  the  plant.  When  budded  on  the  ninndti  ruse  (which 
is  the  stock  now  generally  used),  thi^ycan  readily  be 
diStinguislied  by  the  pale  green  color  of  the  leaves  aud 
the  brownish-green  of  their  stems,  armed  with  formida- 
ble thorns.  They  should  be  cut  away  clean  from  the 
base  of  starting,  for  which  purpose  the  soil  should  be 
removed  a  little  around  the  stem.  There  will  be  little 
trouble  after  the  first  soa--ou. 

A  fresh  loamy  soil,  enriched  with  well  rotted  cow- 
manure,  we  have  found  the  best  for  roses. 

EvER-BLOouiSG  ROSKS  canuot  be  secured  unless  the 
plants  are  kept  in  a  vigorous  growing  condition.  To 
derive  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  roseculture,  the  beds 
should  be  prepared  exclusively  for  their  benefit,  and  their 
fertility  preserved  by  yearly  top-dressing  with  well  rolled 
manure  ;  they  should  also  be  thoroughly  pruned  in  the 
spring,  removing  all  the  old  or  stunted  growth;  the 
flowers  also  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
decay  below  the  first  joint. 

Many  of  the  most  desirable  kinds  are  liable  to  injury 
from  severe  winters,  aud  are  covered  with  straw,  etc., 
to  protect  them  from  heavy  frosts.  This  mode  of  protec- 
tion is  unsightly  aud  only  partially  effective ;  the  sim- 
plest and  surest  method  is  to  bend  down  the  stem  and 
peg  them  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  then  draw 
the  earth  over  them,  so  that  they  will  be  covered  about 
au  inch  deep.  Where  they  stand  so  close  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  cover  in  this  manner,  additional  soil  or  sand 
should  be  procured  to  elTeet  a  thorough  protection.  No 
better  mode  can  be  adopted  to  secure  a  profusion  of  fine 
blooms. 

The  following  roses  have  been  selected  after  a  careful 
comparison  from  the  newest  introductions,  and  are  con- 
fidently recommended; — 

New.  Hybrid  PERPETrALs.  All  hardy.  Price  75 
cents  each  :  six  dollars  per  dozen. 

Adolph  Bosange.  very  large  crimson,  shaded  lilac. 

Anna  de  Diesbach,  pure  rose,  beautifully  cupped,  very 
large. 

Comptess  de  Cliabrilliand,  pink,  elegantly  cupped, 
large  ;  the  finest  of  that  color. 

Emperor  de  Marroc.  very  dark  velvety  maroon;  the 
finest  of  the  dark  hybrids. 

Alexaudriue  de  BeU'roy,  brilliant  crimson,  very  large, 
with  magnificent  foliaije. 

Lord  Elgin,  dark  purple,  shaded  with  crimson  ;  extra. 

Madlle.  de  Bonneure,  pure  white,  large;  fine  form. 

Madam  Boll,  clear  rose,  very  large,  and  double ;  extra. 

Imperatrii-e  Eugenie,  pure  while;  extra. 

Montebello,  velvety  carmine. 

Vain'juenr  de  Solferino,  full  deep  red  ;  fine. 

Victor  Verdier,  very  large,  fall  carmine  ;  beautiful. 

New  Tea  Roses — require  protection  in  the  winter.  75 
«nts  each. 

Madam  Falcott,  dark  buff,  yellow  centre. 
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Madam  Vatry,  dark  rosy  crimson  ;  the  darkest  of  the 

teas  v'Ut. 

Homer,  blush,  shaded  with  crimson  ;  fine  ;  very  vigor- 
ous. 

America,  creamy  yellow. 

New  BotKBoN  Koses.  $1  each.  More  hardy  than  the 
above. 

Giuletta,  blush  white,  large,  in  clusters,  fine  foliage; 
extra  vigorous. 

Mons.  Gourdoult,  full  deep  purple. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  dark  purple;  extra. 

New  Mos.^  Ro.sES.     7o  cents  each.     All  hardy. 

Reiue  Blauche,  fine  pure  white. 

Mad.  Hoche,  splendid,  imbricated  white. 

Sei.gct  list  of  Roses  of  such  varieties  as  will  thrive 
well  on  their  own  roots. 

Hybrid  Pkbpetuals.     .'lO  cents  each  ;  $i  JO  per  dozen. 

Auguste  Mie,  rose,  fine  form. 

Cardinal  Patrizzi,  dark  velvety  crimson. 

Charles  Boissiere,  full,  brilliant  red. 

Doctenr  Heuon,  creamy  white. 

Geaut  des  Baiailles,  bright  scarlet. 

General  Jacqueminot,  large  size,  full,  brilliant  red. 

Glorie  de  Vitry,  bright  rosy  crimson. 

Lord  Kaglau,  large,  brilliant  crimson. 

Madame  Domage,  very  full,  large,  bright  rose. 

Madame  Ala^ison,  large,  extra  fine,  brilliant  crimson, 
changing  to  velvety  violet. 

Oriflame  de  St.  Louis,  bright  scarlet. 

Pauline  Lansezeur,  large  and  full,  brilliant  carmine 
and  violet. 

Bourbon  Roses. — This  class  contains  some  of  our 
choicest  ever-blooming  roses.  They  require  but  a  slight 
protection.     Price  $2  for  the  six  varieties. 

Dr.  Berthet,  large,  brilliant  crimson. 

Empress  Eugenie,  large,  pale  ro.se. 

Louise  Odier,  rosy  pink,  full,  and  finely  formed. 

Marquise  de  Balbiano,  rosy  carmine  ;  extra  fine. 

Souvenir  de  Malraaison,  large  blush. 

Hermosa,  bright  pink  ;  free  bloomer. 

Besgal  or  Daily  Roses. — This  class  is  particularly 
desirable  for  their  ever-blooming  qualities,  aiid  require 
but  a  slight  protection  during^  the  winter.  Price  $1  50 
for  the  six. 

Abbe  Moiland,  reddish  purple. 

Archduke  Charles,  pink,  changing  to  crimson. 

Eugene  Beauharnais,  deep  crimson,  globular. 

Citizen  of  two  Worlds,  purplish  crimson. 

Louis  Philippe,  dark  crimson. 

Indica  Alba,  pure  white. 

Tea-Scested  Roses. — To  the  fr^e  blooming  habit  of 
the  Bengal  section  the  tea-scented  roses  add  the  deli- 
cious perfume  which  gives  them  their  title.  While  they 
are  not  so  hardy  north  of  this  latitude  as  the  classes 
already  noticed,  covered  in  the  manner  already  described, 
they  will  stand  the  most  severe  winters.  The  following 
are  desirable.     Price  $1  50  for  the  six: — 

Amabilis,  clear  rose;  Devoniensis,  creamy  yellow, 
magnolia  perfume  ;  Gloirede  Dijon,  rosy  buff,  large,  and 
fine;  Madam  Bravy,  pure  white;  Madame  Melanie  Wil- 
lermoz,  creamy  while  ;  Saffrano,  dark  sulphur  and  buff. 

Noisette  Roses — These  aie  free-blooming,  flowering 
in  clusters,  of  taller  habit  than  the  foregoing  classes. 
Some  of  them  are  very  fragrant,  and  many  of  them  qnfte 
hardy.  The  last  three  are  adapted  for  training  to  trellises 
and  pillars. 

Amie  Vibert,  pure  white;  Caroline  Marniesse,  creamy 
white;  Cinderella,  salmon  pink,  dark  centre;  Champ- 
ney,  pink  clusters;  Superba,  blush  pink;  Triomphe  de 
la  Duchess,  light  rose. 

Perpettal  Moss. — These  are  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction ;  they  are  quite  hardy.  The  following 
three  choice  sorts  for  $1  50  : — 

Alfred  de  Dalmas,  very  double,  rose;  Madam  Edouard 
Cry,  full  rosy  crimson  ;  Salet,  rosy  pink,  free  bloomer. 

CoMMOK  Moss. — The  following  are  select  varieties  of 
the  favorite  moss-rose.     Four  varieties  for  $1  50: — 

Etna,  brilliant  crimson ;  Lane,  dark  rosy  violet; 
Princess  Adelaide,  rosy  lilac,  large  clusters  ;  Unique  de 
Province,  white. 

Hardy  Climbinq  Ro?es. — The  following  are  hardy, 
and  desirable  for  covering  trellises,  walls,  etc.    30  cents  ■ 
each : — 

Baltimore  Belle,  blush  ;  Queen  of  Prairies,  rosy  pink  ; 
Grevilli^  or  Seven  Sisters,  changeable;  White"  Micro- 
phylla,  very  hardy,  glos.sy  foliage. 

Our  limits  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  extending 
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this  article,  or  we  could  add  many  other  choice  roses  ;  for 
these,  as  well  as  lists  of  yeio  Verbenas,  FuchAUfS,  Lnn- 
tanns,  IMioti-opes,  Snlvins,  Geraniums,  Phlox,  and  other 
plants,  suilablo  for  bedding  out  or  for  pot  culture,  we 
must  rofer  to  Dreeu's  Garden  Calendar  for  1862,  whick 
will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants  by  iuclosing  a  three 
cent  stamp.  This  little  work  will  be  found  to  coutaiua 
f,'reat  variety  of  useful  and  practical  information  for  the 
vegetahU',pywer,  and  fruit  yardcn,  with  select  lisis  in  the 
various  departments.  "We  cannot  close  without  acknow- 
ledging the  many  kind  letters  received  from  our  corre- 
spondents during  the  past  year,  testifying  tlirir  satis- 
faction with  the  articles  received  from  us.  The  usual  care 
in  packing  and  forwarding  will  be  observed  ;  yet  we  do 
not  profe.ss  to  be  infallible,  and  in  the  hurry  of  business 
errors  will  sometimes  occur  ;  iusuch  cases  we  shall  esteem 
it  a  favor  to  be  promptly  informed  in  order  that  it  may 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Any  ioformation  on  the 
subject  of  hoiticulture  that  it  may  be  iu  our  power  to 
imi>ar[  will  be  cheerfully  communicated  by  addressing 
Ihe  undersigned. 

H.  A.  DREER,  SeedsTtuin  and  Florist, 

327  CftcUnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Missing  Ndmbdks. — Those  who  do  not  receive  a  January 
number  must  write  for  it  at  once,  and  so  with  every  other 
number  of  the  year;  if  they  do  not,  we  do  ni.t  feel  obliged 
to  supply  them.  A  club  will  be  sent  for  1S62,  we  will  say, 
and  we  are  then  informed  that  certain  numbers  in  1861 
never  came  to  hand.  This  may  be  so,  and  then  again  it 
may  not;  they  m:iy  have  lost  the  numbers  by  lending 
them,  and  then  call  upon  us  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Now  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  will  only  sup- 
ply missing  numbers  when  they  are  written  for  at  iho 
time.  WlieD  you  receive  a  February  number,  and  the 
January  number  has  not  beeu  received,  theu  write. 

Bodge,  Ossian  E.,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  biograph- 
ical, historical,  and  incidental  sketch.  The  stoiies  are 
very  funny,  and  it  is  just  the  book  to  take  up  when  you 
have  a  fit  of  the  blues.  Scott's  Dime  Library,  No.  10, 
is  the  book  to  ask  for.  A  spirited  likeness  of  Dodge  is 
on  the  cover.  Price  only  10  cents.  F.  Scott,  New  Vork, 
is  th«  publisher. 

Good  News  for  boys  who  arc  anxious  to  get  out  to 
play. 

A  Skein  Holder.— Maxwell,  corner  of  Eleventh  and 
Chestnut,  has  this  article,  and  very  neat  it  is.  Two  lit- 
tle instruments  can  lie  screwed  on  a  table  or  stand  ;  they 
have  rollers  on  them,  on  which  the  skein  is  placed,  and 
thus  the  use  of  a  pair  oi"  arms  is  dispensed  with.  Of 
course  lovers  will  not  use  them,  as  the  operation  of 
winding  a  skein  is  a  very  pretty  way  of  conveying  cer- 
tain little  love-passages  ;  at  least  it  used  to  be  so  in  our 
time. 

A  BEArTiFUL  little  illustrated  guide  to  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  house  plants,  tlie  care  of  bulbous  roots, 
«te.  etc.,  called  "The  Parlor  Gardener,"  ha.s  been  lately 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  their 
well-known  elegant  style.  Tliey  will  send  it,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  its  price,  60  cents. 

Tliey  are  publisheis  of  that  valuable  illustrated  guide 
to  drawing  and  painting  of  all  varieties,  called  "Art 
Recreations,"  which  they  will  also  send,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  50.  They  have  ready  a  new  price 
list  of  artist's  goods,  which  they  will  send  free. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Articles  that  Cliildren  can  inr/ke  for  Fancy  Fairs,  or  for 
Hotidaij  Presents. 

HARLEQUIN    WATCH-POCKET. 

Materials. — Black  filet,  fourteen  skeins  of  gold  thread, 
any  crochet  silks  you  may  have  by  you,  a  little  black 
satin,  stout  card-board,  and  two  and  a  half  yards  of 
colored  cord. 

This  pretty  watch-pocket  is  in  two  parts.  The  fi  out, 
which  is  embroidered  entirely  over;  and  the  back,  of 
which  the  upper  part  only  is  worked. 


The  Vandykes  are  done  in  gold  thread;  the  spots  in 
silks  of  as  many  different  colors  as  possible.  The  card- 
board, cut  out  in  the  shapes  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 
covered  on  both  sides  with  a  piece  of  dimity,  under  the 
black  satin.  The  netting  is  sewed  over,  and  the  edges 
finished  with  a  handsome  cord,  which  also  serves  to 
suspend  the  pocket. 

The  silks  used  for  darning  the  spots  should  be  as  bril- 
liant and  as  varied  as  possible. 

We  also  give  one  or  two  little  games  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  young  friends. 

BUFF    WITH    THE   WAND. 

Having  blindfolded  one  of  the  party,  the  rest  take  hold 
of  each  other's  hands  iu  a  circle  around  him,  he  holding 
along  stick.  The  players  then  skip  round  him  once, 
and  stop.  Buffy  then  stretches  forth  his  wand  and  di- 
rects it  by  chance;  and  the  person  whom  it  touches 
must  grasp  the  end  presented,  and  call  out  three  times 
in  a  feigned  voice.  If  Butfy  recognizes  him  they  change 
places,  but  if  not,  he  must  continue  blind,  till  he  makes 
a  right  guess. 

THE    ELEMENTS. 

In  this  game  the  party  sits  in  a  circle  ;  one  throws  a 
handkerchief  at  another  and  calls  out,  "Air,  earth,  or 
water?"  and  the  person  whom  the  handkerchief  hiti*, 
must  name  a  creature  native  to  the  element  called,  he- 
fore  the  caller  can  count  ten.  If  a  wrong  one  is  uamod, 
or  the  person  does  not  speak  quickly  enough,  a  forfeit 
must  be  paid. 

Our  Needles. — We  can  now  supply  everybody  Some 
had  to  wait;  but  we  are  now  in  possession  of  500,000, 
and  as  long  as  that  number  will  last  we  can  send.  But 
it  will  not  be  long,  as  the  demand  is  incessant. 
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A  WORKUXGMAN'S  COTTAGE. 
Ifttigned  erpresshj  firr  fjod*^/8  Lady^s  Book  by  Saudel 
Sloan,  Architect,  Philadt:lpkia. 
We  present  to  the  rcaJers  of  *'  Godey"  for  this  month 
ftaother  of  tho!>e  designs  by  Mr.  Sloan,  which,  it  haii  bO 
often  given  us  pleai^ure  to  publish.  The  accoDipauying 
engravings  are  intended  to  represent  a  small  but  com- 
pact bou^e,  in  fact  a  house  in  wtiicb  use  is  made  of  every 


.  J. — Sent  patterns  19th. 

T. — Sent  pattern  of  Garibaldi 


PCESPECTIVE   VIEW". 


available  foot  of  space  consistent  with  comfort  to  the 
inmates  ;  and  while  it  may  be  erected  at  the  quite  mode- 
rate cost  of  ^SOO,  if  of  brick,  it  has  the  other  advantage 
of  being  quite  ornate  in  outward  appearance,  while  its 
wide  projectiug  roof  and  protected  windows  give  it  that 
air  of  comfort  which  often  is  not  to  be  found  ia  more 
pretentious  mansions.  The  first  fivor  contains  a  hall 
6 by  6  wide,  marked  A;  a  parlor,  C,  12  by  16;  living- 
room,  B,  12  by  12;  and  kitchen,  D,  10  by  10 ;  while  the 
9eeond p^itr  has  three  chambers  of  good  size,  and  strictly 
private,  all  being  easily  accessible  from  the  stair  landing. 

Let  it  be  di.-tioctly  undt-rsioml  that  we  have  no  agents 
for  whose  acts  wo  :ire  responsible,  and  wo  are  only  account- 
able to  those  who  remit  directly  to  us.  We  have  no  iigents 
that  solicit  ^ubscribei-s.  Money  mu^t  be  sent  to  the  jmb- 
lisher,  L.  A.  Gv-d'-y.  Philadelphia. 

Tes  Fashion  Editor  desires  us  to  say  that  she  receives 
orders  from  those  who  are  subscribers  and  those  who 
»re  not;  in  fact,  she  never  t-tops  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  or  are  nut  subscribers  to  the  Lady's  Book. 

Postage  on  the  Ladt's  Book.  — Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it  is  re- 
ceived, four  and  a  half  cents. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 
All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  mufit  isond  a 
po.'it-otUcc  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  arc  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Bo  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Kothiug  can  bo  madu 
out  of  post-marks. 

A.  M  — Sent  cloak  pattern,  November  loth. 
Miss  St.  S.  J. — Sent  bonnet,  dress,  &c.,  by 
Howard's  express  lUlh. 

Miss  S.  M.  T. — Sent  cloak  by  Adams's  ox- 
press  ISth. 

Mrs.  C.  n.  L.— Sent  pattern  Natalie  cloak 
iOth. 

Miss  S.  C.  R. — Sent  pattern  Clotilde  cloak 
l!>th. 

Mrs.  S.  M. 
Miss  11. 
shirt  l;nh. 

Miss  M.  E.  T.— Sent  buttons  20th, 
II.  R.— Sent  Marine  jacket  pattern  20th. 
Miss  H.  Y.  H.— Sent  worsted  21st. 
II.  \V.  L.— Sent  hair  riui>  22d. 
M.  E.  C— Sent  article  22d. 
Rev.  W.  L.  P.— Sent  infant's  wardrobe  by 
Adams's  express  23d. 

Mrs.  D.  K.  U. — Sent  Marine  jacket  pattern 
23d. 
H.  W.  C— Sent  pattern  Natalie  cloak  25tb. 
Mrs.  S.   E.   McA.  —  Sent  pattern  Eugenie 
cloak  2jth. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  S.— Sent  gimp  for  silk  dress  26th. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  T.— Sent  zephyr  27th. 
Mrs.    M.    E.  P. — Sent  pattern  Andalusian 
cloak  29th. 

Mrs,   C.   L.   F. — Sent   pattern    Andalusian 
cloak  20th. 

Mrs.  Dv.  A. — Sent  patterns,  &c.,  December 
2d. 

Mrs.  T.  H.— Sent  pattern  bed  pocket  3d. 
Mrs.  G.  E.  E.— Sent  black  feather  4th. 
Miss  J.  T. — Sent  your  braided  jacket  pattern  4th. 
Miss  W.  n.  F. — Sent  pattern  of  Lancer  jacket  4th. 
Mrs.  Dr.  C. — Sent  cloak  and  dress  by  Adams's  express 
5th. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  B. — Wo  can  send  you  a  jacket  pattern  with 
braiding  patterns  fitted  to  it  for  fifty  cents. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  P. — Sent  Garibaldi  shirt  pattern  .'ith. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  H. — Sent  hair  bracelet  t3lh. 
A.  M.  S. — Sent  trinvmings  for  cloaks  by  Adams's  ex- 
press  7th. 

Mrs.  H.  M. — Sent  pattern  Andalusian  cloak  7th. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  S. — Sent  pattern  Aissa  cloak  7tli. 
Mrs.  M.  IL — Sent  patterns  of  cloak  and  gored  dress  7th. 
Mi!(s  V.  0. — Sent  pattern  Garibaldi  shirt  7th. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  L.— Sent  Clotilde  jacket,  7th. 
Mis.  A.  G.  W. — Yes,  braiding  will  be  very  fashionable, 
particularly  for  little  jackets. 

Mrs.  J.  L. — Sent  the  new  style  of  crochet  sack  for 
your  infants  7th. 

Mrs.  C.  G. — The  Garibaldi  shirt  is  made  of  flannel  or 
merino,  and  worn  as  a  morning  costume  for  ladies,  and 
for  dress  by  both  little  boys  and  girls. 

Miss  J.  X. — Sent  drawers,  lace,  and  hair  net  9th. 
Miss  A.  X. — Sent  chemise  9th. 
Mrs.  S.  P.— Sent  crochet  scarf  for  little  son  9th. 
E.  J. — Sent  furs  by  Adams's  express  10th. 
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Mrs.  F.  F. — Tee,  the  Clotilda  jacket  is  a  new  style ;  it 
resembles  the  Zouave. 

T.  v.  H. — Sent  pattern  Aissa  cloak  10th. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  S. — Sent  pattern  Andaluhian  cloak  aud 
waist  pattern  10th. 

Mrs.  G.  H. — Sent  Godenski  crochet  caps.  They  are 
worn  by  both  boys  and  girls,  10th. 

Mrs.  H.  T. — Sent  Garibaldi  shirt  pattern  11th. 

Mrs.  S.  P.— Sent  Marine  jacket  11th. 

Mrs.  I.  M.  P. — Sent  hair  ring  llih. 

Miss  M.  C.  V. — Sent  hair  breastpin  12th. 

Mrs.  H.  S. — A  crochet  sack  would  be  decidedly  the 
prettiest  thing  for  your  iufaut.  You  can  also  have  a 
cap  to  match. 

Mrs.  H.  C— Sent  Godeuski  cap  for  your  little  son  12th. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  H. — Sent  jacket  patteru  13th. 

L.  B. — Sent  pattern  Zouave  vest  13th. 

Mrs.  P.  D.  C— Seut  Shetlaud  wool  13th. 

Rev.  C.  M. — Seat  nubia,  &c.  by  Adams's  express  13th. 

J.  P.  C— Sent  materials  for  paper  flowers  by  Adams's 
express  14th. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  G.— Sent  hair  vest  chain  16th. 

Miss  A.  M.  P.— Sent  pattern  Garibaldi  hliirt  16th. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  T.  B. — Sent  pattern  Mai-ine  jacket  17th. 

Mrs.  T. — Sent  pattern  Marine  jacket  17th. 

Mrs.  R.  T. — Seut  skating  cups  for  chiMreu  17th. 

Mrs.  E.  R. — Sent  Marine  and  Lancer  jackets  17th. 

Miss  E.  W.~Sent  silk  19th. 

A  Subscriber,  Canada. — We  published  a  portrait  of 
Her  Majesty  and  the  royal  childien,  then  in  existence, 
some  years  ago. 

Mr.  L.  V.  A. — Many  accidents  have  occurred  from  the 
explosion  of  gas  emanating  from  coal  oil,  or  what  pur- 
ports to  be  that  article.  In  one  case,  a  person  filling  a 
lamp  in  daytime,  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  a 
stove,  was  dreadfully  bnrned  from  the  gas  emauatiug 
from  the  oil-cau,  which  ignited  at  the  stuve  and  caused 
a  terrible  explosion.  In  this  case  the  oil  had  been  kept 
in  a  closet  near  the  fire,  and  was  warm,  but  not  hot.  It 
seems  that  coal  oil  evolves  an  inflammable  gas  at  a  tem- 
perature which  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  a  room  heated  by  a  stove  in  winter.  We  should 
consider  the  use  of  this  oil  for  household  purposes  as 
highly  dangerous. 

B.  G. — Write  to  Fashion  editor,  and  inclose  a  stamp  to 
pay  return  postage,  and  she  will  give  you  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  L.  0. — Whether  you  do  or  not  is  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifl'erence  to  us.  The  Fashion  editor  attends  to 
her  own  business,  aud  we  to  ours.  There  is  no  conuec- 
tion  between  the  two  departments. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  S. — Address  Fashion  editor,  care  of  L.  A. 
Godey,  Philadelphia. 

L.  V.  C. — Read  Mr.  Dreer's  contribution  in  this  num- 
ber. He  can  supply  all  flowers  and  seeds  that  you  may 
want,  and  he  can  be  relied  on. 

V.  R. — Consult  a  Doctor. 

G.  W. — Registering  a  letter  is  simply  saying,  "There 
is  money  in  this  letter ;  steal  this  in  preference  to  any 
other."  That  is  our  opinion  of  registered  letters,  and  the 
late  Postmaster-General,  Holt,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mrs.  L.  B. — Cannot  be  a  subscriber.  We  have  pub- 
lished at  different  times  at  least  a  dozen  patterns. 

S.  D.  A.— Write  to  Musical  editor,  J.  Starr  HoUaway, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  H.  E.  M. — The  articles  can  be  furnished.  Send 
drafts  on  this  city  or  New  York.  We  only  send  if  the 
money  is  received,  and  take  no  responsibility. 


H.    A.    DBBERS— SEEDSMAN — ANSWERS  TO   HIS    COKRE- 
SP0NDENT3. 

A.  M.  C— The  buds  dropping  off  your  camellias  is 
probably  caused  by  too  high  and  dry  a  temperature. 
Camellias  require  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere.  Sponging 
off  the  leaves  occasionally  with  water  will  be  found 
beueficial.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  fresh  loam  aud  one  part  each  of  leaf  mould,  sand, 
and  rotten  manure ;  where  peat  soil  is  obtainable,  sub- 
stitute it  for  the  sand.  The  best  time  to  repot  them  is  as 
soon  as  they  are  done  flowering. 

L.  D.  M. — You  can  obtain  your  flower  as  well  as  vege- 
table seeds  by  mail.  By  a  recent  Act  of  Cougress,  they 
can  be  sent  any  distance  under  fifteen  hundred  miles  for 
one  cent  per  ounce,  in  packages  not  exceeding  eight 
ounces.  We  are  now  sending  out  assortmeutj^  of  twelve 
iiew  and  rare,  or  twenty-five  choice,  popular,  free  flow- 
ering varieties,  for  one  dollar  each. 

K.  H.— Cuttings  of  all  plants  are  most  readily  rooted 
in  pure  sand ;  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  they 
should  be  potted  off  in  small  pots  in  good,  light  sandy 
soil.     Be  careful  not  to  over  water. 

Solvent  Bank  Notes.— We  advertise  that  we  will  take 
solvent  bank  notes  iu  payment  of  the  Lady's  Book.  We 
thought  that  the  word  solvent  would  be  well  under- 
stood, but  we  are  mistaken,  as  two  letters  lately  received 
will  prove.     We  give  one  of  them. 

"  I  inclose  five  dollars  for  two  copies  of  the  Lady's 
Book.  The  note  has  been  pronounced  a  countei'feit 
here,  but  as  you  advertise  to  take  solvent  bank  notes, 
I  presume  it  will  answer  for  you." 

Now  what  does  this  person  suppose  "  solvent"  means  ? 
Will  anybody  explain? 

Tins  IS  Fame. 

This  magazine  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
praise  from  us.  There  is  scarcely  a  home  in  our  country 
where  it  has  never  been ;  we  have  seen  it  in  the  rude 
log  cabin  by  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  aud  in  the  not 
less  rude  abode  of  the  pioneer  in  the  forests  of  the  North, 
and  in  all  loculities,  aud  under  all  circumstances; 
whether  in  the  land  of  the  snowy  cotton,  or  in'  the  lum- 
ber forests  of  a  less  genial  clime,  it  has  been  a  universal 
favorite.  We  have  not  been  able  to  repeat  all  the  good 
things  promised  for  the  coming  volume ;  subscribe  for 
it  by  all  means. — Mercury,  Rochester,  Indiana. 


Cljtmistrg  Ux  i\t  f  oitirg. 


LESSON  X.^.— {Continued.) 

458.  Chloric  Acid  and  Chlorates. — We  obtained  nitric 
acid  by  distillation  of  a  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Chloric  acid  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  parallel  operation, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  obtain  it ;  an  ex- 
amination of  the  chlorates  will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

4.19.  Procure  some  chlorate  of  potash,  a  salt  now  ex- 
tensively employed  iu  the  manufacture  of  lucifermatches. 
Drop  a  crystal  of  it  on  burning  coal.  Make  a  solution 
in  water,  and  form  touch-paper.  It  follows  that  the 
substance  under  examination  must  be  a  nitrate,  chlor- 
ate, bromate  or  iodate.  It  may  be  demonstrated  not  to 
he  a  nitrate  by  repeating  the  operation  detailed  (445, 
latter  end).  It  may  be  demonstrated  to  he  a  chlorate  as 
follows: — 
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460.  Put  a  few  cry^stals  of  chlorate  of  potash  (as  many 
as  will  tie  on  a  threepoDoy  piece)  into 
a  tetit-tube  placeil  upiij;ht  in  a  perfo* 
rated  cork,  thus.  Puur  npou  it  two  or 
three  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Komark 
thi)  deep-colored  ^us  which  rlset* ;  it  is 
called  tlie  peroxide  of  chlorine,  and  is 
eacplosive— dangerously  so  when  pre- 
pared in  lar^e  iiuaulities.  If,  when 
the  gas  has  rii-ea  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the-  tube,  it  bo 
touched  with  the  end  of  a  bout  wire,  previously  heutod, 
the  gas  at  once  explodes.  If,  iuatead  of  heating  the 
wire,  a  very  minute  bit  of  phosphorus,  not  lurger  tban 
&  musturd  seed,  be  attached  to  the  point  and  dipped  into 
the  gas,  explosion  again  takes  place.  The  operator  will 
do  well  iu  either  case  to  jittach  his  wire  to  a  long  wood- 
eu  handle,  and  suiud  as  far  removed  from  the  tube 
liberating  the  gas  as  possible.  A  safer  aud  more  ek'gaut 
way  of  Conducting  the  experiment  consists  iu  bringing 
the  gas  ulo  contact  with  the  phosphorus  under  water, 
which  may  be  accomplished  as  follows:  Take  a  deep 
conical  wineglass,  aud  proceed  according  to 
tll0^e  directions:  first,  throw  some  crystals 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  then  some  phospho- 
rus, cut  small,  untit:r  icattr  (307) ;  finally, 
having  thrust  down  through  the  whole  a 
glass  funnel  with  a  long  neck,  pour  into 
the  funnel  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
ultimately,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
chlorate  and  phosphorus,  liberates  the  ex- 
plosive gas  and  sets  the  phosphorus  on  fire  under  water. 

461.  I'ut  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  into  a 
German  glass  toj^i-tube,  apply  astrong  spirit-lamp  flame, 
and  demouBirate  that  the  gas  evolved  is  oxygen,  by  im- 
mersion of  au  incandescent  though  not  fiamiug  slip  of 
Wood. 

462.  Having  powdered  some  lump  sugar  and  some 
ohlorate  of  potash  separately,  iucorporate  about  equal 
parts,  by  means  of  a  card  slip,  on  paper.  When  incor- 
ponttod.  touch  the  mass  with  the  end  of  a  small  glass 
rod,  previously  made  wet  with  oil  of  vitriol :  the  whole 
bursts  into  flame. 

463.  Place  in  a  strong  Wedgewood  mortar,  a  crystal 
of  chlorate  of  potash;  add  about  an  equal  amount  of 
sulphur,  rub  both  together  with  the  pestle,  aud  renuvrk 
the  series  of  explosions  which  result. 

4$4.  Tiie  pre  eding  experiments  are  not  devoid  of 
Amusement ;  tliey  are  not  given,  however,  with  pre- 
cisely that  object,  but  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
diantcteii-ticsby  which  we  may  always  recognize  a  chlo- 
rate. GfiuTrtlizatiou  on  this  point  will  be  made  pre- 
sently: loi-autimc  remember  (f/)  that  any  body  which 
e^•olves  a  red-colored  explosive  gas  upon  contact  with 
t«l  of  vitiol,  miuit  &fi  a  dtlorntf,  i.  c,  combiuation  of 
idUoric  acid  with  a  base ;  ('>)  that  any  body  which 
deflagrates  wlien  thrown  npou  red-hot  coals,  or  the 
Bolntion  of  which  converts  paper  soaked  in  it,  and  dried, 
into  toucli-paper,  mu^t  beloug  to  one  of  four  classes  of 
•alls ;  and  if  it  also  yields  a  red-colored  explosive  gas 
when  brought  into  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  mtcst  be 

a  ddnrnU. 

465.  For  the  purpose  of  completing  the  series,  the 
student  may  procure  a  little  bromate  and  iodate  of  pot- 
ash, mako  touch-paper  with  each,  throw  a  little  of  each 
on  burning  coals,  and  thus  demonstrate  that  the  salts  iu 
question  belong  to  one  of  the  four  groups.  lodates  may 
be  tested  by  atTecting  a  watery  solution,  adding  a  cold 
solnti.)U  of  starch  and  watery  fnolution  of  >>u1phurot/.9 
acid  or  sulphide  of  soda.     If  the  salt  be  an  iodate,  the 


color  developed  will  be  blue ;  if  a  bromate,  orange-co- 
lored. 

Cnitrt-Ciibic  6ossip. 

nOODS  AND  WRAPS  FOR  EVE^•I^"G. 

For  ladies  desiring  something  more  stylish  than  a 
knit  hood,  or  something  more  novel,  at  least,  there  is  a 
pretty  fashion  this  season  of  capelines,  like  the  open 
cloak,  of  cashmere  satin  or  whatever  it  may  be.  For 
instance,  a  capcline  and  cloak  of  white  ^atin  for  a  bride  ; 
tlio  capeliuo  projects  in  front,  and  forms  a  slight  point 
on  ibo  forehead.  The  curtain  is  quite  deep,  aud  is 
piiintod  at  the  back.  The  edge  of  the  front  and  the 
curtaiu  are  finished  by  a  rouleau  of  swansdown.  The 
cloak  is  very  long  and  wide,  and  at  the  back  it  is  set  on 
to  the  neck-piece  in  three  large  plaits  ;  in  front  it  hangs 
without  fulness.  It  has  a  pelerine  and  very  wide  sleeves, 
open  in  front.  The  peleriue,  the  sleeves,  and  tho  cloak 
are  all  trimmed  with  swausdown.  On  each  side  there 
is  a  pocket  with  tho  opening  made  longitudinally,  aud 
edged  with  swansdown.  This  cloak  is  wadded,  and 
has  a  quilted  lining. 

Swansdown  is  quite  in  favor  again,  we  plight  remark, 
a  wedding-dress  having  been  trimmed  with  it.  It  is 
always  suitable  on  fine  white  cashmere  and  satin. 
Large  capes  are  made  of  it  for  evening  wear. 

The  Jenny  Lind  Sortie  de  Bal  is  made  of  white  A'eue- 
tian  cord.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  broad  flounce  of 
Spanish  lace  falling  over  a  deep  border  of  colored  silk. 
The  flounce  is  headed  by  a  ruche  of  the  same  silk,  and 
is  set  on  in  a  festoon  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  at  each  angle. 
The  flat  hood  is  twmmed  with  Spanish  lace  over  a  band 
of  colored  silk,  aud  fastened  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  with 
long  flowing  cuds.  The  coifTure  consists  of  a  gold  comb 
confining  the  plaits  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
ia  front  a  wreath  of  azalia. 

A  capcline  of  pale  drab  satin,  or  corded  silk,  is  made 
full  to  admit  the  hair,  aud  turns  back  at  the  face  with  a 
broad  border  of  qu.lting  in  pale  blue  or  cherry-color. 
The  capo  is  very  deep,  to  protect  the  uncovered  ucck 
and  throat  before  aud  behind,  with  a  point  both  ways, 
though  rather  narrow  on  the  shoulder,  showing  scarcely 
more  than  the  bordering,  which  is  continued  all  round. 
This  very  comfortable  capcline  is  wadded  lightly  with 
wool,  and  brighted  by  bows  of  ribbon,  the  same  shade 
as  the  quilting,  on  the  top,  at  the  back,  under  the  chin, 
and  at  the  points  of  the  cape,  meeting  in  front.  In 
plainer  materials  it  will  be  found  very  serviceable  for 
sleighing,  skating,  or  any  out-of-door  exercise  in  the 
country. 

FASHION  ITEMS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

Gold  combs  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  fashionable 
this  winter  as  ornamenrs  for  the  hair  in  evening  cos- 
tume. Some  of  the  newest  have  tops  cither  plain  or  set 
with  pearls;  others  are  ornamented  with  Byzantine  and 
Greek  design  in  burnished  gold  on  a  dead  ground. 
Combs  have  also  been  made  in  coral,  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  with  peudeloques  attached. 

The  fashionable  fiins  consist  of  lace.  White  and  black 
lace  is  manufactured  expressly  for  thei^e  fans,  and  is 
placed  over  colored  silk.  Fans  of  white  lace  are  mostly 
lined  with  pink,  lilac,  or  orange  silk.  White  silk  is 
generally  used  for  fans  of  black  lace,  but  for  these  colored 
silk  is  also  often  employed.  The  handles  of  these  fans 
are  formed  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  many  of  them  aro 
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very  richly  set  with  jewels.  A  fan  of  black  lace  over 
white  silk,  aud  mounted  on  a  handle  of  mother-ol-peaii, 
uuadorued  with  any  ornament  of  gold,  Is  ia  the  best 
taste-.  Several  very  pretty  fans,  thoujih  less  recherche 
than  ihuse  just  meutiuued,  are  composed  chiefly  of  white, 
piuk,  or  black  crape,  spangled  with  gold  or  steel,  aud 
fringed  with  marabout. 

Headdresses  for  ordinary  wear  still  continue  to  be 
made  of  ruched  silk,  which  is  finished  off  sometimes  by 
a  row  of  laee  ;  for  the  cadie-ptiyne  behind,  a  fanchon, 
OH'  bows,  or  rosettes  are  used.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  many  which  we  have  noticed : — 

A  wreath  of  silk  bows,  coming  rather  forward  in 
front,  and  finished  off  behind  by  black  aud  colored  bows. 
This  heuddress  may  be  made  in  any  color,  and  ought  to 
match  the  dress  with  which  it  is  worn. 

Anotht-r,  a  diadem  of  black  and  lilac  silk  rosettes, 
placed  alternately  on  a  ribbon  fonndiitiou,  with  a  large 
lilac  bow  at  the  back. 

Another  composed  of  black  and  white  rosettes,  mixed 
with  yellow  roses. 

All  these  headdresses  should  be  made  rather  pointed 
in  front. 

Wa-isthands  continue  to  be  worn  in  the  Medicis  form, 
rather  wide,  pointed  upwards  aud  duwuwards,  either 
striped  or  emlxoidered  with  jet ;  some  present  flowers  in 
colored  silk  ;  others  again  are  tied  at  the  side  with  long 
embroidered  ends  and  au  edging  of  narrow  lace  or  fringe. 
Some  have  points  behind  as  well  as  in  fiout,  aud  fasten 
at  the  side. 

A  new  ctinture — the  ceintare  dragonne — is  very  grace- 
fill,  whether  of  silk  or  ribbon.  It  has  behind  two  little 
ends,  fastened  with  fancy  buttons,  which  may  be  as 
luxurious  as  can  be  desired,  and  forms  a  corselet  in  front, 
fastening  at  the  side  with  two  ends  encircled  with  lace 
or  quilted  ribbon.  This  cdnture\?>  made  in  two  shades, 
which  may  be  black  aud  violet,  cerise  and  white,  mauve 
and  white,  according  to  the  shades  of  the  robe  or  that 
prevail  in  the  toilet. 

Chemisettes  of  white  and  colored  cashmere  have  been 
pi'epared  for  wearing  with  the  Zouave  jackets  still  so 
fashionable  In  morning  costume.  These  chemisettes 
have  wide  sleeves,  closed  at  the  wrists.  Some  pretty 
caps  to  be  iidopted  with  Zouave  jackets,  in  morning  ne- 
gli'j^^  cousi.st  of  mu^lin  and  guipure,  and  are  somewhat 
in  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  form. 

Mnruing-dresses  of  white  plush,  lined  with  blue  or 
g.Old-culor,  are  very  elegant  and  becoming. 

Some  of  our  fashionable  dress-makers  occasionally 
employ  bands  of  plush  for  trimming  out-door  dresses. 
We  have  seen  a  dress  of  brown  reps,  trimmed  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  skirt  with  narrow  bands  of  plush 
ci'ossiug  each  other,  and  in  front  a  tablier  formed  of  rows 
of  plush.  The  sleeves  of  this  dress  are  shaped  to  the 
elbow,  and  are  terminated  by  a  pointed  revers  of  plush. 
With  this  dress  a  casaque  of  black  velvet  is  worn.  It 
has  the  form  of  a  paletot  in  front,  aud  is  trimmed  with, 
chinchilla.  Wo  may  mention  that  the  last-named  fur  is 
regaining  the  fashionable  favor  it  formerly  enjoyed. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS. 
Albums  have  once  more  claimed  their  place  on  "the 
Centre-Table;"  not  those  of  the  persecuting  order,  that 
made  the  visitor  tremble  as  he  surveyed  the  touching 
tributes  of  affection  therein  recorded,  lest  he  should,  in 
turn,  be  bored  for  an  "original"  contribution,  and 
which  rubbed  Bloore  aud  Byron  of  much  of  their  well- 
earned  fame  ;   but   the  album  photographic,  which  all 


delight  to  honor,  inasmuch  as  few  people  "are  averse  to 
seeing  their  faces  or  their  names  in  print ! 

At  Appleton's  crowded  counters,  during  the  holiday 
season,  these  graceful  volumes,  in  all  their  styles  of 
binding  and  gilding,  from  expensive  Turkey  antique, 
with  gilded  clasp,  to  simple  cloth,  with  its  spray  of 
"forget-me-nots"  on  the  cover,  were  the  chief  ccntio  of 
attraction ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  home  demands,  a  suc- 
cession of  telegraphic  orders  were  flashed  from  San 
Fraucisco — a  duplicate,  then  a  triplicate,  until  the 
amount  reached  nearly  SlOOO.  This  shows  the  unprece- 
dented popularity  of  this  new  phase  of  the  Heliogiaphic 
art,  which  has  surprised  evou  the  fortunate  susgestor  of 
the  plan.  It  would  pass  belief,  if  we  could  gather  the 
number  of  thousands  of  carte  de  I'lsUes  exchanged  in  the 
holiday  season.  Appleton's  gallery  is  never  without  its 
waiting  visitors,  aud  the  new  aud  handsome  establish- 
ment of  Root,  so  long  a  favorite  with  all  Philadelphians, 
is  another  which  attracts  the  "Flora  McFlimseys,  of 
Madison  Square,"  being  situated  in  that  aristocratic 
neighborhood,  just  below  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

In  fact,  one  can  scarcely  pass  a  square  in  any  of  our 
large  cities  without  being  arrested  by  the  cases  of  rival 
photographers,  filled  with  distinguished  people  in  mili- 
tary, literary,  artistic,  and  clerical  life.  As  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Evening  Pusi  wittily  says — 

"We  see  Patti  as  'Lucia,'  Patti  as  'Amina,'  Patti  as 
*Rosina;'  Patti  standing  by  a  big  white  vase,  Patti 
seated  intently  looking  into  a  book,  Patti  about  descend- 
ing a  marble  staircase,  Patti  served  up  in  every  style. 
Indeed,  the  photograi.)hers'  windows  are  becoming  a 
most  attractive  feaiuie  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
the  other  Euroi)eau  capitals.  Only  it  is  rather  confusing 
to  see  so  many  lifelike  portraits  of  so  many  and  such 
diverse  people ;  and,  after  a  long  stare,  you  go  away 
somewhat  dazed,  woudeiiug  why  Louis  Napoleon  was  a 
rope-dancer,  what  Blondin  was  doing  with  a  crown  aud 
corouation  robe,  what  President  Lincoln  meant  by  danc- 
ing the  Redowa  with  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia, 
why  Taglioni  wore  a  black  cloth  coat  and  cariied  a 
scroll  in  her  hand,  why  Grisi  and  Mario  were  perform- 
ing gymnastic  feats,  why  the  wondrous  Leotard  was 
playing  on  a  guitar  under  a  lilac  bubh,  why  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  performing  the  part  of  the  Wandering 
Minstrel,  and  what  under  earth  Robsou,  the  comedian, 
was  doing  in  company  with  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
Queen,  Count  Cavour,  D'Israeli,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Arabella  Goddard,  Spurgeon,  Garibaldi,  Prince  Alfred, 
Franz  Joseph  II.,  Duchess  of  Sutherlaud,  Eail  Russell, 
Count  Persigny,  Queen  Isabella,  Louisa  Pyue,  Sitm  Cow- 
ell,  Jeff  Davis,  and  the  gorilla." 
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NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladie.s  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  Ute  Fashion  Depnrtmeid  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bunnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, aud  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  tasie ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 
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Orders,  nccamjutnUd  by  ctuadai  f*>r  Ote  jrroposed  expen- 
dtture,  to  fje  ruiiiresaed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  GocUy,  Estj. 

'  yo  order  will  he.  iittetideti  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
T*r*irvtl.  Seither  the  Editor  nor  PtdAisher  xoiU  be  account- 
I     fAU/oT  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

Inntrnclionfa  to  be  as  minate  as  is  possible,  accompanied 

by  a  nole  of  the  hei^'ht,  complerion,  aud  general  style  of 

I     Ihe  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.     Dress 

|(iiw<I<>  from  Evans  it  Co.'s  ;  moarning  goods  from  Besson 

ft  Son;  cloaks,  mantillns,  or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51 

Canal  Street,  X^'W  York  ;  bnnnelj^  from  the  most  celebrated 

■     e0labli»<hments ;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  &  Warden,  or 

I     Galdtreirfl,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
'    govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  he  taken 
back.     When  the  giwds  are  sent,  the  transaction  mu?t  be 
•onsidered  final 

I        DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASniO>'-PLATE  FOR 
FEBRrARY. 
Pig.  1. — Tisitin;,'  or  home  dross  of  irniy  Irish  poplin. 
The  corsaije  plain  and  round.    Skirt  sot  on  in  moderately 
Tide  plaits;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  by  seven  bands  of 
(    raspberry-colored  silk  (on  the  bias),  alternating  with 
rows  of  narrow  black  velvet.     These  bands  grow  ex- 
tremely narrow  above  the  knee,  as  they  rise  in  an  easy 
cnrre  to  the  waist,  and  are  spread  ont  on  the  corsage 
ftbove  it,  narrowing  again  near  the  throat.    The  sleeve 
\    has  a  cuff  faced  with  the  same  shade  of  silk.    Bonnet  of 
drawn  silk,  velvet,  and  thulle,  with  a  white  plame ; 
bow  and  edgings  of  raspberry-colored  .silk. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  plain  silk,  a  light  shade  of  manve, 
in  fact  the  true  mauve,  or  "mallow-color."  The  dress 
i<  cat  in  the  Beatrix  form,  that  is,  without  a  separation 
at  the  waist.  The  skirt  is  so  trimmed  as  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  double,  the  upper  part  having  broad 
*  shallow  scallops  of  silk,  slightly  full ;  the  lower  part 
has  a  Gre^'k  trimming,  very  popular  in  all  its  varieties 
the  present  season.  It  is  formed  by  a  two  inch  velvet, 
barred  by  narrow  velvet,  and  defined  by  several  black 
velvet  bnttons.  A  corresponding  trimming  is  on  the 
revets  of  the  waist,  the  side  ornament,  or  patie,  and  the 
peculiarly  shaped  sleeve. 

Fig.  3- — Apple  green  silk :  round  waist,  with  revers 
waistcoat  fa'^hion  {en  gxM).  The  girdle,  sleeves,  and 
revers  are  trimmed  by  latticed  ornaments  of  narrow 
black  velvet  ribbon. 
Fig.  4. — Beatrix  dressof  light  Mn  d'or  silk.  From  the 
i  Bhontdcr  to  pocket,  three  narrow  lines  of  braiding  ex- 
[  tends — a  deep  shade  of  brown  in  good  relief;  these  ter- 
,  minate  in  a  diamond-shaped  }iatie,  or  crochet  ornament, 
.  with  pendoloqnesof  silk  and  jet.  A  row  of  ornamental 
■  buttons  extends  from  the  throat  to  the  trimming  of  the 
!  skirt,  which  consists  of  a  band  of  the  silk  (bias),  trimmed 
I  on  each  edge  by  a  narrow  braid  pattern,  and  edged  on 
t  each  side  by  a  pointed  fluting  of  silk.  The  narrow  cuffs 
oo  the  sleeves  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  and  orna- 
J  mented  by  a  pntU  with  pendoloques.  A  narrow  plaiting 
^  of  the  silk  encircles  the  neck,  a  popular  style  the  present 
^season.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Uie  Beatrix  or  gored  dresses.  There  is  less  of  stiffness 
on  the  corsage  and  hips,  B-Tiiding  patterns  done  with 
*ilk  Cord,  in  which  gold  thread  is  often  intermixed,  are 
very  pnpolar.  also  done  with  narrow  flat  braid. 
Fig.  ■'» — Pre«s  of  lobelia  blue  silk — the  upper  part  of 
jthe  skirt  having  the  effect  of  one  deep  flounce,  edged  by 
deep  points,  which  are  bound  with  the  silk  ;  on  the  bot- 
tom two  flounces,  five  inches  wide.    Shawl  of  the  new 


spring  style  of  striped  cachmire,  very  rich  and  stylish. 
Bonnet  of  drawn  bliick  velvet,  piped  with  deep  scarlet  ; 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  quillings  crosses  the  brim  ; 
the  same  is  repeated  on  the  inside.  Strings  of  deep 
scarlet. 

Child's  tunic  dress  of  black  velvet.  Sacque  of  black 
velvet  faced  with  f-carlet.  Tudor  hat,  with  black  plume. 
This  is  decidedly  the  most  popular  shape  of  the  winter, 
and  in  great  demand  at  Reynolds^  Bazaar,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Myers,  who  is  preparing  many  novel- 
ties for  the  opening  season. 

CHITCHAT  UPOX  NEW  YOPiK  A\D  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  FEIlRrARY. 

VTf.  learn  from  Mr.  Letson,  who  so  kindly  furnishei 
reliable  information  of  the  new  orders  and  importations 
of  A.  T.  Stewart,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  dress 
materials  this  month  ;  the  poplins,  drougets,  ottomans, 
and  reps  of  various  kinds  already  described  will  finish 
the  winter  season.  It  is  noticeable  how  entirely  these 
serviceable  materials  have  replaced  silks  in  walking- 
dress — a  sensible  change.  We  except  black  silks  of 
various  styles  and  quality,  which  are  always  lady-like 
and  quiet.  There  is  a  novelty  in  the  making  up  of  reps 
material ;  and,  as  at  the  present,  each  particular  style 
has  its  name  ("the  Beatrix,"  "the  Gabriel le,"  etc.  etc.) ; 
this  is  known  as  "the  Alpine."  It  consists  of  a  .shirt 
and  jacket,  and  is  particularly  suited  to  young  ladies, 
and  for  a  travelling-dress.  The  front  breadth  of  the 
skirt  is  trimmed  in  this  way:  In  the  middle,  from  the 
point  of  the  waist  to  the  hem,  and  on  each  side  at  the 
seam.  There  are  two  rows  of  velvet,  the  inner  one  an 
inch  in  width,  and  the  outer  one  half  an  inch.  A  row 
of  black  velvet  buttons  extends  along  the  wider  velvet, 
inside.  On  each  side  of  this  tablier,  at  the  top  of  the 
skirt,  are  two  tabs,  like  the  ends  of  a  scarf  cdnture^ 
trimmed  aronnd  with  velvet.  The  jacket  is  closed  in 
front,  cut  away  towards  the  hips,  and  is  quite  short 
below  the  waist  line.  It  is  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
buttons.  The  sleeves  are  moderately  wide,  with  two 
plaits  on  the  top,  on  the  forearm  ;  there  is  a  fulness  at 
the  bottom,  confined  by  a  lozenge-shaped  pntie.  edged 
with  velvet.  A  similar  patie  is  placed  a  little  higher  up 
on  the  seam  of  the  sleeve.  To  be  worn  with  full  cam- 
bric undersleeves  and  narrow  linen  collars  and  cuffs. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  may  describe  the 
trimming  of  several  stylish  dresses,  some  of  which  are 
made  np  by  Madame  Ellis,  of  Madame  Demorest's  up 
town  establishment,  and  by  other  modistes  in  our  own 
city  and  Xew  Y'ork,  from  French  designs. 

A  dress  of  azurline  blue  silk,  the  corsage  round,  and 
turned  back  from  tho  throat  in  a  revers.  This  revers 
meets  in  a  point  halfway  down  the  front,  and  the  trim- 
ming carries  it  to  the  waist  line.  It  is  faced  by  black 
velvet  and  edged  by  a  rich  blue  ribbon  slightly  quilled. 
The  sleeves  are  loose,  with  diagonal  ornaments,  an  inch 
or  so  apart  and  four  or  five  inches  long,  set  from  the 
edge  of  the  sleeve,  which  is  lined  with  white  silk  and 
has  a  white  ribbon  quilling.  Or,  in  plainer  terms. 
leneths  of  velvet  are  trimmed  round  with  quillings  of 
bine  ribbon,  and  placed  flat  and  slantwise  on  the  sleeve. 
Tho  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  in  the  same  manner, 
the  stripes  being  placed  a  few  inches  apart.  Habit  shirt 
and  collar,  with  closed  sleeves  of  embroidery,  to  be  worn 
with  this  dress.  The  bonnet  selected  with  it  is  for  carriage 
dress,  white  nncnt  velvet,  with  a  knot  of  bine  flowers 
outside,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  top ;  a  bandean  of 
blue  flowers  fills  np  the  space  of  the  brim  left  vacant  by 
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the  bonuet  cap  of  blonde.  Broad  'white  ribbou  strangs, 
with  a  velvet  cord. 

A  black  silk,  trimmed  by  a  ruffle,  four  inches  deep,  on 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  headed  by  a  double  ruche  of 
pinked  silk  ;  this  ruche  has  rosettes  of  violet  pinked  silk 
or  ribbon,  at  intervals  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  The  bre- 
telle  and  sleeve  trimming  is  a  ruffle  of  the  silk,  drawn 
through  the  middle,  iu  which  a  ruching  of  pinked  silk 
with  purple  rosettes  is  placed. 

Dress  of  plain  mauve  silk — a  deep  shade,  intended  for 
a  wedding  reception.  Skirt  plain,  with  a  tablier  front ; 
one  deep  flounce  to  the  knee;  smaller  ones,  of  four 
inches,  placed  one  above  the  other,  follow  the  front 
breadth  to  the  waist,  and  the  corsage  to  the  neck  line, 
widening  as  they  ascend  from  the  waist.  Across  this 
line  on  tho  bust,  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  and  thence  fol- 
lowing the  tabljer  front  of  the  dress  to  thebottom  flounce, 
where  it  sweeps  around  the  whole  skirt  at  the  height  of 
the  knee,  is  a  double  pinked  ruche  of  the  same  silk. 
Sleeve  in  three  puffs  of  graduated  width,  the  last  being 
the  deepest,  and  terminating  in  a  pinked  flnuiice,  which 
is  headed  by  a  ruche.  Full  laoe  sleeves,  closed  at  the 
wrist,  with  a  frill  of  rich  point  falling  hack  ;  small  point 
lace  collar.  Bonnet  of  uncut  velvet,  a  pale  mauve  tint; 
superb  white  plume  drooping  to  the  cape  on  the  right ; 
bandeau  of  mauve  ribbon,  ruched  ;  strings  of  white  rib- 
bou with  a  mauve  stripe  on  the  edge. 

Dress  of  reps,  black  watered  ground,  with  a  dark 
green  brocaded  leaf.  Corsage  round  and  plain.  The 
front  is  trimmed  from  the  throat  to  the  hem  of  the  dress 
by  a  plain  fold  of  the  material,  two  inches  wide,  with 
two  rows  of  rich  dark  green  ribbon  quilling  laid  flat, 
one  beyond  the  other,  on  each  side.  Green  velvet  but- 
tons tH^bugh  the  middle.  Loose  mousquetaire  sleeve, 
with  pointed  cuff  trimmed  by  a  double  quilling  of  rib- 
bon. Ceinture  of  thick  black  silk,  the  ends  slightly 
rounded,  and  trimmed  with  a  handsome  netted  fringe  in 
green.  Small  collar  of  French  cambric  embroidery,  full 
cambric  sleeves,  with  puffs  to  correspond. 

We  give,  to  redeem  our  promise,  a  description  of  some 
of  Miss  McConnel's  bonnets,  intended  for  full  carriage 
dress— that  is,  for  receptions,  etc.,  which  fortunately  our 
readers  outside  of  gay  city  life  have  not  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  preparing  for. 

A  hat  intended  for  a  young  lady  "just  out."'  The 
crown  is  of  white  silk  shirred  ;  the  front  or  brim  is 
formed  by  Magenta  ribbon,  puffed  on  the  top  and  brought 
down  in  straight  folds  on  the  side.  On  top  of  the  bon- 
net, between  crown  and  brim,  loops  and  a  flat  bow  with 
ends  of  a  two-inch  black  velvet  ribbon.  Lace  cape, 
bound  with  Magenta  and  covered  by  a  ruffle  of  white 
Bilk.  Magenta  strings.  Inside  a  bonnet  cap,  the  bandeau 
being  half  of  Magenta  flowers,  with  a  dust  of  gold,  and 
lialf  of  black  velvet  ribbon.    • 

Bonnet  of  uncut  Solferino  velvet  (a  shade  of  pale  Ma- 
genta);  Vie  frtdes  only  are  of  this  velvet  drawn;  the 
whole  top  of  tho  bonnpt,  brim,  and  crown  of  drawn 
thulle,  crossed  by  extremely  narrow  velvet  ribbon. 
Deep  blonde  cnpe.  with  a  band  of  the  Solferino  velvet 
showing  beneath  the  edge.  Blonde  cap;  in  the  centre 
of  the  bandeau  a  cluster  of  buds  the  i^arae  tint  as  the 
velvet,  with  large  velvet  leaves  turning  each  way  from  it. 

Hat  of  a  lovely  shado  of  pink,  the  purplish  tinge  of 
the  rose  just  ln^oro  it  withers.  Crown  of  silk,  croRsed 
with  a  bnrbc  of  blonde  arranged  in  a  bow.  with  broad 
drooping  ends  ;  ribbou  front,  brought  around  behind  on 
the  cape  ;  across  the  top  a  soft  plame  of  the  same  shade, 
with  marabont  tips.     Inside  roses  set  in  blonde. 


One  more,  and  we  must  leave  the  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted treasures  of  the  show-room  in  Clinton  Place.  A 
quiet  lady-like  bonnet  of  uncut  velvet,  arranged  to 
have  precisely  the  effect  of  white  chip,  from  its  smooth 
bands  of  the  same  material.  Its  chief  ornament  is  a  soft 
mauve  plume.  The  bandeau  has  a  rosette  of  blonde  in 
the  centre,  from  which  springs  a  mauve  tip;  on  the 
other  side  large  veined  leaves  in  mauve  velvet. 

We  have  not  had  space  this  season  heretofore  for  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  gloves  and  shoes,  though  there  is 
novelty  and  variety  in  l>oth.  The  stout  Balmoral  hoot, 
laced  in  front,  the  jaunty  buttoned  boot  of  cloth,  with 
high  heels  and  fleecy  lining,  or  silk,  if  the  wearer 
chooses,  lightly  wadded  and  quilted,  are  extremely  well 
suited  to  the  street  in  this  icy  weather;  carriage  boots 
of  velvet,  fancifully  trimmed  with  fur,  are  among  the 
novelties;  for  house  wear  congress  boots  with  a  half 
double  sole  and  moderately  high  heel ;  and  for  morning 
a  slipper  called  the  Morquis:e,  of  red  morocco  trimmed 
with  black  lace,  with  black  heels  and  bound  with  black 
velvet;  and  kid  slippers  of  every  shade,  with  velvet 
binding,  and  flat  velvet  bows,  and  a  broad,  square  steel 
buckle.  Black  satin  slippers  are  the  only  really  suitable 
things  for  evening  dress  ;  and,  if  ladies  only  knew  it,  by 
far  the  most  becoming,  reducing  the  size  of  the  feet  and 
adding  to  their  "dainty  twinkling"  in  the  dance.  A 
real  Frenchwoman  always  profits  by  this  knowledge. 
The  black  satin  slippers  this  year  are  brightened  by  gold 
cord. 

Gloves  are  worn  to  match,  and  not  to  contrast  with 
the  color  of  the  walking  dress  as  heretofore.  The  beat 
have  three  rows  of  stitching  on  the  back,  and  two  naF- 
row  borders  of  pinked  kid  at  the  wrist ;  they  are  fast- 
ened by  two  buttons.  The  stitching  is  in  black,  or  some 
color  contrasting  with  the  glove.  Black,  purple,  dark 
brown,  and  green  are  among  the  best  shades. 

Furs  are  even  more  worn  than  heretofore,  and  Geuin's 
selections  and  manufactures  are  quite  as  tasteful  and 
novel  as  when  we  first  spoke  of  them  in  our  Chat, 
twelve  years  ago. 

For  children,  cuffs  and  victorineg  of  chinchilla  and 
"  squirrel  lapt" — that  is,  the  gray  and  white  fur  united 
in  one— are  moft  generally  worn.  The  chinchilla  sets  are 
more  worn  than  for  several  seasons  past ;  capes  warmly 
lined  and  quilted,  of  the  mixed  squirrel  fur,  are  al.w 
favorites ;  they  are  reasonable  in  price  and  very  com- 
fortable. Siberian  squirrel  is  made  up  for  elder  people  ; 
a  handsome  set,  of  half  cape,  cufls,  and  muff,  to  be  had 
from  $2o  to  $.30.  Slink,  sable,  and  ermine  aie  made  np 
in  the  same  way.  Tho  ermine  muffs  are  no  smaller  than 
last  year;  the  others  a  little  decreased  in  size.  These 
sets  cost  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fur.  Colkirs 
TfUher  than  capes  or  tippda  are  by  far  the  most  generally 
worn  this  season,  and  are  sold  with  muff  and  cuffs  as  a 
set.  They  are  round  behind  and  pointed  in  front,  or 
pointed  both  before  and  behind.  In  ermine  particularly 
the»e  are  very  stylish,  and  add  to  a  handsome  cloak, 
instead  of  detracting  from  it,  as  the  fall  capes  did.  Tha 
fall  capes  have  no  tippets  this  year,  nor  are  they  the 
rather  awkward  round  cloaks  ;  they  are  slightly  pointed 
before  and  behind,  and  form  a  sleeve  on  the  arm  by  the 
breadth  of  the  front ;  this  shape  is  called  ihe  Palatini^- 

We  were  shown  at  Geuin's  a  novelty  iu  the  shape  of  » 
fnr  sncjtifi  cUi'ik,  with  sleeves.  It  is  of  the  softest  sr;tl 
skin,  with  a  border  of  rhincliilla.  and  warmly  lined  aid 
quilted.  It  is  intended  for  riding,  and  is  quite  expensive. 
Arctic  hoods  of  fur  are  also  to  be  found  at  Genin'.",  io- 
tended  for  skating  or  sleighing.  Fashion. 
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MANTELET  ISABELLE. 
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Made  of  black  silk,  ami  trimmed  with  deep'greeu  and  black  fringe. 


THE  MIGNONNETTE 


is  made  of  fine  black  Thibet,  or  Canton  crape,  embroidered  witli  silk  and  bugles,  and  trimmed  with 

two  rows  of  deep  Guipure  lace. 
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THE  NATALIE. 


Made  of  black  silk,  with  black  lace  inserted  at  the  sides,  crossed  with  very  narrow  colored  velvet. 
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THE  "RIO  VERDE." 

[Trom  tbo  etUblUhment  of  G.  Beobie,  SI  Cuaal  Street,  N<w  Yoik.     Dran-u  by  L.  T.  Voict,  from  actual 

articles  of  costume.] 


Made  indifferently  of  liglit  woollen  goods  or  silks,  as  an  intermediate  pardessus.     Its  character 
is  BO  easily  perceived  from  the  illustration  that  no  description  is  required. 
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HAICE  FOB   MASKIUQ. 


SPRING  WALKING  DRESSES. 


Fig.  1. — Walking-dress  of  lobelia  blue  silk,  gored  and  trimmed  with  narrow  black  velvet  and 
blue  fringe. 

Fig.  2. — BUick  velvet  blouse  and  white  pants. 

Fig.  3. — Black  silk  sack  trimmed  with  chinchilla  cloth.     White  felt  hat,  with  plume,  and  a 
violet  silk  dress. 
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NAME  FOB  UABEING. 


THE  GARIBALDI  SHIET. 

(^Another  jMttern.) 


Tl.pse  slnrt.  are  worn  with  nr  without  a  Zouave  jacket.     Some  of  them  are  made  with  a  band 
at  the  waist,  whilst  others  are  merely  tacked  underneath  the  skirt,  like  our  illustration.     They 
are  m.ade  of  variou.s  materials,  such  as  velvet,  flannel,  merino,  cambrics,  lawns,  etc. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  MARCH,  1862. 


AN  nOUE  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


BY    A   YOCNG    OIRL. 


Not  long  acjo,  a  little  boy  wlinm  I  know  and 
love  dearly,  had  a  birthday.     lie  was  ten  years 
cM.  and  as  he  always  loved  to  examine  care- 
fully everything   he  found,   especially  insects 
and  flowers,  and  to  know  all  lie  could   about 
their  habits,  his  papa  promised  bira  that  on  this 
birthday  he  should  have  a  microscope,  which 
would  show  him  more  in  half  an  hour,  of  all 
'  he  longed  to  know,  than  he  could  find  out  in  a 
year  by  his  own  eyes  alone.     The  day  came, 
and  in   the  morning,  at  breakfast-time,  there 
stood  a  neat  little  mahogany  case,  directed  for 
my  little  friend.     "  Hurrah  !  here  is  my  micro- 
j  scope  ;  now  how  am  I  to  put  it  together,  dear 
papa?"     We  set  to  work,  and  on  opening  the 
I  mahogany  bo.K,   drew  out,    first,  a  neat  brass 
j  stand,  and  then  a  long  brass  tube,  which  fitted 
I  on  to  it.     Two  very  sm.all  brass  boxes,  on  being 
nnscrewed,  were  found  to  contain  the  lenses, 
:  or  object-glasses,  as   they  are  called.     "Now 
I  then,   let  us   look   at   something  1"     "Stop," 
I  said  papa  ;   "before  we  begin  to  look  at  any- 
thing, we  must  try  to  understand  the  nature 
i  of  the  instrument,  .and  the  difference  between 
I  this  beautiful  invention   and   the  little  hand- 
I  glass  which  you  saw  mamma  using  yesterday 
'  to  count  the  stamens  in  a  flower.     That  glass 
.  was  simply  a  magnifying  lens  which  she  held 
•  in  her  hand,  and  in  order  to  see  through  it,  she 
I  had  to  place   it  close  to  the  flower,  and  to  put 
I  her  eye  very  near  the  glass.     The  early  kind 
I  of  microscopes  which  were  used  were  like  this 
glass  of  mamma's,  only,  in  order  to  see  more  by 
their  aid.  two  or  three  such  glasses  were  placed 
together  and  fixed  in  a  frame,  which  moved  up 
[^   !  and  down  witli   rack-work.     Underneath  the 
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Fig.  1. 


glasses  was  placed  a  little  plate  of  brass,  or  a 
fl<uje,  .13  it  was  called,  on  which  the  object  to 
be  looked  at  was  put  on  a  slide  of  glass.  This 
arrangement  was  called  a  sim- 
ple microscope,  and  many  of 
the  greatest  discoveries,  espe- 
cially about  plants,  were  made 
with  this  kind  of  microscope. 
Now,  however,  we  have  what 
is  called  a  compound  micro- 
scope ;  and  I  want  to  explain 
to  you  wherein  is  the  difl'er- 
ence,  for  this  microscope  of 
yours  is  a  compound  micro- 
scope. We  find  that  the  glass 
lens,  B,  which  is  screwed  on 
to  the  end  of  the  long  brass 
tube,  produces  an  image  of 
any  object  placed  underneath 
it  (A),  which  image  exists  iu 
the  air,  some  way  up  the 
tube  (C)  (see  Fig.  1).  When, 
therefore,  we  look  through 
the  glass  at  the  top  of  the 
tube,  we  look  at  the  im«;;e. 
not  at  the  object  itself;  and 
the  glass  through  which  we 
look  being  a  powerful  magni- 
fier, brings  the  object  in  a 
very  enlarged  form  to  tlie 
eye.  The  eye-piece,  or  glass 
at  the  top  of  the  tube,  con- 
'*^i^-'-°  sists    of    two    lenses,    which 

magnify  the  image  of  our  object  to  almost  any 
extent.  The  great  expense  of  a  niicro.scope 
consists  iu  the  careful  preparation  of  the  object- 
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glasses,  which  have  to  be  cut  with  exquisite 

nicety,  so  as  to  enable  the  sight  to  come  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  tlie  object,  and  yet  to  give 
a  clear,  distinct  image  of  what  is  there.  With- 
out the  eye-piece  at  the  top,  which  magnifies 
this  delicate,  perfect  image,  it  could  only  be 
seen  by  us  as  in  a  simple  microscope,  with  the 
eye  very  close  to  it,  and  its  apparent  size  would 
not  be  nearly  so  large.  Besides  the  invention 
of  this  arr.angemeut  of  glasses,  so  as  to  secure 
a  perfect  image,  the  microscope  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years  by  other  discoveries. 
'  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,'  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  many  years  of  deep  thought,  and 
frequent  experiments  and  trials,  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection. Every  inventiou  which  now  seems  to 
us  so  simple,  because  we  see  it  in  its  perfect 
condition,  has  been  arrived  at  by  degrees;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  the  original  inventor  of  any 
great  benefit  to  mankind  lives  to  see  the  full 
aud  perfect  growth  of  his  thought — it  is  by  the 
united  efforts  of  many  minds  that  perfection  is 
attained." 

"And  now,"  said  my  little  boy,  "I  think  I 
understand  why  tlie  microscope  is  like  another 
pair  of  eyes,  aud  I  shall  be  able  to  find  out  all 
sorts  of  things  which  I  cannot  see  without  it. 
Let  us  begin  at  once.  I  read  somewhere  that 
a  drop  of  water  coutained  creatures  which  we 
cannot  see,  and  dirty  water  has  all  sorts  of  fun 
in  it.  Here  is  some  capitally  dirty,  green 
water  out  of  the  flower-vase.  I  am  so  glad 
James  forgot  to  throw  away  my  buttercups  and 
grasses  which  I  brought  in  last  week.  Tliey 
are  all  quite  dead  ;  but  let  us  see  what  the 
water  is  like  wliere  they  are."  A  tiny  drop  of 
the  dirty  water  was  put  on  the  glass  slide,  and 
covered  with  another  bit  of  very  thin  glass 
whicli  came  witli  the  microscope ;  and  after 
bringing  down  the  tube  to  within  a  very  little 
distance,  papa,  looking  through  the  eye-piece, 
exclaimed,  "Dead,  indeed!  the  life  is  all  in 
the  water  now  !  but  we  must  set  some  of  these 
fellows  free,  and  put  them  into  our  cages, 
where  we  can  better  see  them."  Another  drop 
of  water  was  then  put  into  the  little  glass  box 
called  an  animalcule  cage.  There,  in  a  fresh 
and  beautiful  green  conferviB,  was  a  curious 
shrimp-like  looking  rreature  (Fig.  2),  with 
two  wheels  on  his  head,  the  edges  of  which  are 
surrounded  with  a  delicate  sort  of  fringe,  which 
keeps  constantly  moving,  and  so  makes  a  sort  of 
current  in  the  water.  At  his  tail  he  has  a  pair 
of  nippers,  by  which  he  can  hold  on  to  any- 
thing when  he  pleases  ;  and  lie  moves  about 
very   rapidly,    either   by  swimming  with   his 


wheels  fully  out,  or  by  using  first  the  head  and 
then  the  tail,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  step.  Our 
little  friend  could  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing to  see  such  a  funny  fellow  as  this, 
but  he  thought  it  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  science  to  do  so,  and  only  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  I  can  see  quite 
through  him  !  He  is  as  transparent 
as  if  he  were  made  of  glass."  "Now 
let  us  feed  him,"  said  papa.  A  tiny 
morsel  of  bright  crimson  paint  was 
put  into  the  water,  which  this  active 
little  fellow  instantly  swallowed  down 
his  mouth,  which  is  between  his 
wheels.  Very  soon  we  saw  a  bright  red  spot ' 
appear  in  his  body,  so  by  this  means  we  found, 
out  the  position  of  his  stomach.  The  name  of 
this  little  creature  is  Rotifer  vulgaris,  and  when 
we  tried  to  find  him  in  the  cage  without  the 
microscope,  it  was  impossible.  After  looking 
at  the  Rotifers,  we  put  a  drop  of  clean  fresh 
water  from  the  pond  into  our  cage,  and  there 
lay  in  one  corner  a  little  green  ball,  which 
began  slowly  to  roll  itself  along  under  the 
microscope  over  and  over.  "  Let  us  find  his 
mouth,  too,  papa,"  cried  the  boy.  Wait  a  bit. 
Oh,  wonderful  to  tell,  this  is  not  an  animal,  but 
a  plant,  and  has  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  ours 
by  his  rolling  propen 
sities.  The  delicate 
green  network  incloses 
a  number  of  smaller 
creatures  like  itself,  :^  — ^  — 
you  can  see  the  daik  l£S^<^>~, 
spots  produced  by  ~S  '  tI...— . 
those  nearly  ready  to  "J  ' 
escape.     The  whole  is  ""  '" 

composed  of   a    net- 
work, each  filament  of 

which  proceeds  from  a  number  of  green  spots. 
From  each  little  spot  come  numbers  of  hair- 
like bodies,  or  Cilia  as  they  are  called,  which 
keep  constantly  moving,  and  act  as  oars  to 
move  the  whole  along.  In  course  of  a  little 
time,  this  ball  will  break  asunder  and  set  all 
the  little  ones  free,  which  in  their  turn  roll 
along  and  burst  asunder  to  perpetuate  their 
species.  Tliis  is  called  the  Volvox  Glohator 
(Fig.  3),  and  is  to  be  often  found  in  ponds  and 
ditches  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Presently  we  saw  one  of  those  beautiful  plant- 
like objects  which  can  only  be  seen  under  the 
microscope,  known  as  Viutomacem,  There  are 
very  many  species  described,  and  those  who 
have  a  microscope  cannot  do  better  than  observe 
them,  and  draw  what  they  see  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  it  again. 
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On  this  ocoasion  we  fell  in  with  one  of  these 
diatoms,  sliape  almost  like  a  little  boat,  or 
rather  two  little  boats,  and  known  by  the  name 
ot  yacicul'i  (Fig.  4).  It  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  color,  ami  glides 
backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  water,  appearing  to  feed, 
and  to  turn  aside  from  any 
Stray  bits  of  stick  or  dirt. 
These  pretty  little  diatoms 
are  always  composed  of  two 
parts  or  valves,  ex.actly  alike,  as  seen  in  the 
drawing.  Some  of  the  species  fimu  chains  or 
bauds,  and  their  colors  are  various — brown, 
•Dd  some  few  of  a  golden  yellow.  Any  de- 
scription of  mine  oonid  give  you  no  idea  of  their 
beauty,  or  of  the  singularity  and  symmetry  of 
their  forms.  They  may  be  found  in  any  pond 
or  river,  living  among  the  large  plants  which 
grow  there. 

Closely  connected  with  this  family  of  diatoms 
are  the  De.imltb,  which  are  even  more  attr.ictive 
and  beautiful  objects  nnder  tlie  microscope. 
You  m.iy  know  them  from  the  diatoms  by  their 
bright  green  co- 
lor. The  shapes 
are  much  alike  in 
both  families.  A 
species  of  desmid,  ,^S^., 
called  Closterium 
(Fig.  5),  has  a  sort  of  crescent  shape,  and  is 
marked  with  light  green  dots.  One  great  pecu- 
liarity in  all  these  curious  forms  of  plant  life 
is  the  regularity  of  their  form  ;  they  all  consist 
of  Uco  halves,  and  the  point  where  they  unite 
is  distinctly  marked,  either  by  a  dark  line  or 
by  a  sort  of  contraction,  or  drawing  in.  When 
yon  once  see  these  forms  under  the  microscope 
for  yourselves,  I  think  you  will  not  easily  for- 
get them,  and  great  is  the  variety  and  beauty 
with  which  you  may  l>ecome  acquainted.  A 
!yoang  observer  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
these  moving  objects  are  in  reality  plants,  not 
isnimals.  At  present,  however,  you  must  take 
my  word  for  it,  and  by  and  by  you  will  be  able 
to  read  and  to  experiment  for  yourselves,  the 
(sorest  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

Yon  may  believe  that  this  first  peep  into  the 
microscope  only  made  my  little  friend  more 
lanxions  than  ever  to  tise  it,  and  for  many  days 
hn  did  nothing  else  in  his  spare  time  but  exa- 
mine everything  that  he  could  get  nnder  his 
'dwiing  microscope.  It  was  fine  summer  we,i- 
ther,  and  lie  used  to  sit  in  the  garden  in  a  little 
Slimmer  house  in  which  was  a  fixed  table. 
Together  we  examined  the  leaves  of  plants,  the 
pntals  or  colored    parts   of  flowers,  and   thin 


slices  of  fruit,  and  soon  found  out  that  they 
are  all  compo.sed  of  little  roundish,  hollow  bo- 
dies, sometimes  pressed  very  closely  together, 
and  sometimes  loose,  assuming  various  shapes. 
These  hollow  bodies  are  called  "cells,"  and  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  every  part  of  a  plant 
is  built  up  of  cells.  Sometimes  the.se  cells 
become  so  ch.anged  from  their  original  round 
form  that  we  can  banlly  recognize  them.  Cells 
they  are,  however,  whether  they  be  elongated — 
that  is,  drawn  out  and  formed  into  tubes — or 
pressing  upon  each  other  so  as  to  become  many- 
sided.  Numberless  iuterestiiig  objects  con- 
stantly occupied  us  in  this  little  arbor  while 
the  fine  we.ither  lasted,  and  one  great  charm  of 
this  new  world  to  my  companion  was  the  never- 
ceasing  variety  of  forms  which  we  saw.  The 
lisirs  of  plants,  the  white  juice  which  comes 
from  some  of  their  stems,  and  the  beautiful  fine 
dust,  or  pollen,  which  may  be  shaken  out  of 
the  stamens  of  most  flowers  ;  all  these,  differ- 
ing in  form  and  interest,  afforded  us  ample  food 
for  our  microscope.  The  habit  of  drawing  all 
that  he  saw  was  a  great  pleasure  to  my  boy  ; 
he  could  recognize  his  old  friends  by  their 
likenesses  many  a  time.  Occasionally  the  good 
papa  would  come  and  help  us  to  ex.imine  ob- 
jects requiring  a  little  skill  in  the  management. 
Thus  the  circulation  of  fluid  in  the  cells  of 
water-plants  we  saw  very  clearly.  He  took  a 
growing  leaf  of  Vdllisneria  spiralis  out  of  the 
aquarium  in  the  greenhouse,  or  a  portion  of  the 
new  water  weed,  Anarhctris  ahhin,^trum,  which 
infests  and  blocks  up  our  rivers  and  ponds,  and 
with  a  sliarp  penknife  made  a  very  thin  slice  of 


Fig.  6. 


either  (Fig.  (i).  On  put- 
ting it  on  a  slide  with  a 
little  water,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  in  a  warm  room, 
or  in  warm  weather, 
the  movement  was  seen 
very  distinctly.  The 
down  from  the  butterfly's  wing  no  longer  ap- 
pears like  dust  nnder  the  all-revealing  micro- 
scope :  each  particle  is  found  to  be  a  scale  of  a 
very  definite  form  and  structure.  The  hair  of 
animals,  and  certainly  our  own  hair,  is  a  ready 
object  for  study  and  observation  :  but,  in  order 
to  see  its  structure  fully,  some  trouble  must  be 
taken  with  it  which  a  beginner  had  better  not 
attempt. 

The  wet  weather  came  at  last,  and  our  plea- 
sant garden  meetings  were  stopped  ;  we  h.ad  to 
remove  ourselves  and  our  microscope  into  the 
house.  At  first  James  began  to  think  he  should 
get  nothing  to  look  at  under  his  favorite  instrn- 
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ment  indoors,  and  sat  i;azing  out  of  the  windnw 
Tery  sorrowfully,  while  the  rain  was  pelting 
outside.  The  wet  weather  had  driven  indoors 
numbers  of  insects,  and  the  common  house-Hies 
were  crawling  up  the  window-frames  and  on 
the-ceiling  of  the  room.  "  How  do  these  fel- 
lows manage  to  walk  straight  up,  and  with  their 
heads  down  in  this  way,  without  falling,  I  won- 
der?" said  James.  "Won't  your  microscope 
tell  you  ?"  was  the  reply,  which  quickly  bright- 
ened up  his  face.  An  unfortunate  tiy  which 
had  fallen  into  a  glass  of  water  on  the  table  was 
soon  lished  out,  and  his  leg  put  under  the 
never-failing   brass  tube   (Fig.  7).     There,  at 

Fig.  7. 


the  side  of  each  claw,  of  which  there  are  two 
on  a  fly's  foot,  is  a  pad  or  cushion,  which  acts 
as  a  sucker,  just  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
leatber-snckers  by  which  boys  raise  stones 
are  made  to  act.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  fly's 
power  to  walk  anywhere  .and  in  any  way,  as  he 
does.  Added  to  this,  each  little  pad  gives  out 
a  sort  of  sticky  secretion,  which  makes  a  smooth 
surface  siich  as  glass,  no  uncomfortable  prome- 
nade for  him.  No  doubt  this  accounts  for  the 
great  amount  of  polishing  and  cleaning  which 
flies'  feet  always  seem  to  require  ;  it  is  very 
likely  that  little  hardened  bits  of  this  gummy 
substance  require  frequently  removing,  and  the 
fly  is  by  no  means  neglectful  of  his  personal 
comfort  and  appearance.  Insects'  feet  generally 
are  formed  on  this  plan,  but  many  are  suited 
pecuh.arly  to  the  habits  of  the  species.  Having 
well  examined  the  feet  and  legs  pj„  5 
of  this  fly,  whoise  tumlde  into  the 
water  we  could  not  regret,  we 
next  looked  well  at  his  head,  and 
especially  his  eyes,  which  seemed 
like  a  beautiful  piece  of  network 
or  a  piece  of  honey-comh  (Fig. 
8).  The  fnet  is,  the  eyes  of  insects  are  com- 
pound, or  consist  of  many  eyes  so  put  together 


as  to  point  in  every  direction  withont  moving. 
We  can  move  our  heads  about,  and  look  all 
round  ns  ;  but  if  you  observe  a  fly,  you  will 
see  that  he  never  turns  his  head,  and  yet  he 
can  see  when  your  finger  comes  near  him  on 
any  side.  All  the  parts  of  this  little  creature 
are  worth  looking  at  under  the  microscope ; 
his  gossamer  wings,  which  so  throw  the  rays 
of  light  as  to  bring  out  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
colors,  should  be  held  in  the  forceps  just  above 
the  slide  ;  in  this  case  the  slide  should  not  be 
of  glass  ;  use  the  dark  slide,  and  with  a  little 
management  you  will  see  the  delicate  vein 
membrane  of  the  wing  imbued  with  the  most 
beautiful  hues  of  color.  There  are  always  so 
many  insects  dying  around  us  that  it  is  very 
seldom  necessary  to  kill  one  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  and  it  always  seems  to  me  that 
one  great  lesson  we  learn  from  the  microscope 
is  that  objects  which -are  so  wonderfully  made 
should  not  be  lightly  destroyed.  No  one  would 
think  of  wantonly  breaking  up  a  watch  or  any 
other  piece  of  complicated  machinery ;  why 
should  we  be  less  afraid  of  destroying  an  or- 
ganism far  more  perfect,  and  which  all  the 
skill  of  man  can  neither  imitate  nor  replace? 
By  care  and  knowledge  we  need  not,  however, 
confine  the  use  of  our  microscope  to  dead  ob- 
jects, nor  even  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life,  such  as  the  animalcules  and  polyps.  Of 
these  latter  I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  you 
much,  although  we  saw  some  exquisite  creatures 
of  flower-like  animals,  with  stalks  and  lovely 
living  cups  in  our  animalcule  cage. 

I  am  writing  now  of  the  time  when  my  boy 
was  young,  and  of  his  beginnings  with  the 
microscope.  Every  month  gave  him  more 
facility  in  using  it,  and  fresh  ol>jects  were  never 
wanting.  Oned.iy  we  looked  at  the  circulation 
in  the  foot  of  a  living  frog,  which  was  so  placed 
as  not  to  injure  the  creature  at  all,  but  by 
stretching  the  web  of  its  foot  over  a  piece  of 
wire  gauze,  or  perforated  zinc,  and  securing  it 
there  by  passing  threads  over  its  toes.  The 
body  of  the  frog  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  wet 
calico,  and  the  one  extended  leg  tied  on  to  the 
slide  by  a  piece  of  tape,  not  too  tightly  pressed 
upon  it.  At  first,  the  alarm  of  the  frog  on 
finding  himself  in  such  a  new  position  stopped 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  the 
circulation  ;  but  after  a  little  time  he  seemed 
to  become  quite  reconciled  to  his  devotion  to 
science,  and  patiently  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate.  We  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  his  web  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  circulation  of  the  little  globules  0' 
blood  were  distinctly  seen,  and  we  could  di;- 
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4ingui<li  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins 
'(Fig.  9).  After  our  observations  on  the  good 
patient  frog,  the  boy's  sympathy  for  the  poor 
thinpr,  whicli  had  to  be  kept  still  so  long,  in- 
daced  him  to  exclaim,  ''Now  let  us  set  the 


poor  fellow  free!"  Taking  out  his  pocket- 
kuife  to  cut  the  tape  which  bound  bim,  he  gave 
liiniself  a  sharp  cut  ou  the  finger.  Although 
my  boy  was  now  beginning  to  feel  himself  a 
philosopher,  he  had  not  quite  lost  tlie  baby 
tendency  to  pull  a  long  face  at  the  sight  of  his 
own  blood.  He  could  bear  a  good  knock  without 
crying,  but  he  always  looked  to  see  "if  it  bled" 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  cry.  This 
accident  caused  sail  looks  and  white  lips,  until, 
seeing  a  tiny  drop  of  blood,  I  got  one  of  our 


little  glass  slides,  and  catching  it  on  the  sur- 
face, I  said,  "Let  us  see  what  your  blood  is 
made  of?"  Away  flew  all  thought  of  pain  or 
sorrow.  There,  instead  of  the  bright  red  blood 
which  cansed  all  the  fright,  wore  the  beautiful 
rou  ud  globules  called  blood-corpuscles  (Fig.  10) . 

Fig.  10. 


They  are  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white.  The 
red  globules,  which  are  by  far  the  most  abun- 
dant, are  in  the  shape  of  a  flattened  round  disk 
ill  man  and  in  the  class  of  animals  known  as 
mamm.als,  while  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
they  are  oval.  Other  distinctions  are  made 
between  the  blood  of  different  creatures  by 
careful  observers,  with  the  microscope,  and,  as 
you  m.ay  imagine,  it  is  sometimes  very  import- 
ant to  find  out  whether  certain  spots  are  those 
of  some  coloring  matter  or  of  blood,  and  if  of 
blood,  to  what  animal  they  belonged.  Imposi- 
tions are  frequently  practised  by  artful  people, 
who  imitate  human  blood,  or  use  that  of  birds 
or  of  other  creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
pity  or  getting  money.  The  microscope  would 
soon  make  known  the  truth,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  deception. 
For  the  present,  young  friends,  farewell  I 
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(Concluded  from  pajje  1.19.) 


CHAPTER  III. 
Mt  steps,  on  leaving  Mary  Seymonr,  were 
bent  towards  my  own  abode.  In  the  retire- 
ment of  my  chamber  it  was  that  the  pride 
which  would  have  scorned  to  show  its  weakness 
before  men  gave  way  ;  and,  casting  myself  in 
I  agony  upon  the  sofa.  I  wept  out  something  of 
tlie  surcharged  tempest  of  my  feelings.  It  was 
neither  anger,  misery,  nor  injured  pride  alone 
that  prompted  so  fierce  a  torrent  of  tears  ;  it 
was  a  compound  of  them  all,  and  something 
more  ;  yet  I  scarcely  knew  the  reason  of  my 

:;o» 


agitation.  The  one  ■whom  of  all  the  world  I 
most  worshipped  had  confessed  she  loved  me, 
and  what  could  I — who  but  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious would  have  considered  that  happiness 
cheaply  purchased  by  years  of  sufTering — what 
more  couM  I  desire  1  Alas  for  human  fore- 
sight !  Who  ever  acknowledged  Fortune's  fa- 
vors, though  his  colTers  overdripped  with  an 
abundance  ?  Thns  I,  who  bnt  an  hour  before 
persuaded  myself  that,  knowing  the  heart  of 
Mary  Seymonr  to  be  mine,  I  conld  calmly  look 
ages  of  probation  in  the  face,  now  wept  un- 
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manly  tears  at  prospect  of  a  brief  delay.  "  Per- 
haps this  trial  may  end  to-morrow,"  whispered 
hope,  as  I  lay  pondering  the  strange  demand. 
"No,"murmured  doubt;  "those  bitter  tears, 
that  stern  and  mournfal  face,  those  chilling 
words  could  only  herald  some  unending  trial. 
Oh  that  I  might  see  its  justice  !" 

And  thus  agitated  by  conflicting  moods,  I 
alternately  paced  the  floor  with  heated  and 
indignant  tread,  and  then  anon  paused  to  muse 
upon  the  transcendent  loveliness  which  had  so 
enthralled  me.  In  this  way  passed  the  hours  ; 
far,  however,  from  subsiding  into  quietude  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  the  more  violent  first 
symptoms  of  my  passion  wore  away,  they  were 
replaced  by  a  feverish  vexation,  which  seemed 
to  find  a  sort  of  fearful  pleasure  in  torturing 
itself  with  contradictory  and  false  conclusions. 

"Is  this  the  eloquence,"  I  mattered,  "that 
has  melted  justice  at  the  bar  and  wakened  pity 
in  a  heart  of  stone  ?  and  a  weak  woman  yet 
unmoved  by  all !  By  Heaven,  it  shall  not  be  ! 
I  havepleadedlessearnestly  in  behalf  of  human 
life,  with  more  effect ;  and  is  not  this  a  case  of 
life  ?  or  more  than  death  ?  Ah  !  death  were  a 
glad  alternative  to  a  life  of  fruitless  pain.  Who 
can  count  the  chances  of  a  minute  ?  Yet  she 
dooms  me  to  an  age  of  chances  !  And  for  what  ? 
A  whim !  a  wom.an's  idle  caprice  !  Yes,  it  must 
be  caprice  !  a  cruel  jest,  to  test  the  power  of 
her  charms,  to  lure  me  as  a  trophy  in  her  train, 
and  then,  it  may  be,  to  cheat  me  in  the  end. 
Shall  I  submit  to  such  a  palpable  deceit  ?  And 
yet,  wherefore  this  whim  ?  She  said  she  loved 
me  ;  she  did  not  lie ;  that  tear  and  tone  of 
agony  were  never  counterfeit ;  she  suffers  more 
than  I.  I  shrink  from  contemplating  the  rea- 
son of  such  sacrifice  1  What  dark,  un  fathomable 
mystery  yawns  beneath  this  dread  decree  ?  A 
mystery — a  shadow  ?  Yes,  it  may  be — what  ? 
Can  any  honorable  secret  thus  compel  a  wo- 
man to  shroud  herself  in  darkness  ?  Can  such 
a  woman,  angel  as  she  seems,  be  linked  to  some 
concealed  and  terrible  event  ?  I  shudder  to 
admit  it  may  be.  Lucifer  was  the  star  of  the 
morning,  and  yet  if  she  were,  after  all,  unwor- 
thy!" 

A  sudden  ring  at  the  door  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. A  moment  afterward  a  card  was  handed 
me,  on  which  I  read  the  following : — • 

"  Paul  Devereux  would  see  Mr.  Fairfield  on 
matters  of  great  interest  to  both,  and  hopes 
that  the  nature  of  his  business  will  excise  all 
want  of  ceremony." 

Though  in  no  very  fitting  temper  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  I  concluded  to  learn 
the  nature  of  this  strangely  unseasonable  visit, 


and  directed  the  servant  to  admit  the  stranger, 
who  proved  to  be  a  gentleman  of  prepossessing 
exterior,  and  who,  apologizing  for  his  untimely 
call,  seated  himself  with  a  graceful  self-posses- 
sion, indicating  unquestionable  birth  and  breed- 
ing. For  a  minute  or  two  succeeding  his 
entrance  he  sat  quietly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
carpet,  evidently  thinking  how  best  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  this  interview. 

"Whenever  you  choose  to  impart  the  nature 
of  your  business, "  said  I,  at  length,  "  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  listen.  It  must  be  indeed  a  suliject 
of  importance  that  demands  attention  at  so  late 
an  hour." 

"  You  speak  truly,  sir,"  he  answered  ;  "  but 
before  proceeding,  let  me  inquire  if  you  are  not 
laboring  under  some  deep  intellectual  excite- 
ment ?  My  profession — that  of  medicine — will 
excuse  my  inquiry,  for  I  would  not  willingly 
increase  a  flame  already  serious." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  ashamed  that  my  weakness 
should  have  been  perceptible,  "  what  excite- 
ment I  may  labor  under  will  affect  the  thread 
of  your  remarks  but  little,  and  I  beg  you  will 
proceed." 

As  I  finished  speaking,  I  flung  myself  into  a 
seat,  and  surveyed  the  features  of  the  stranger 
with  a  scrutinizing  gaze.  The  examination 
was  quite  satisfactory ;  the  high  cylindrical 
forehe.ad,  shielded  somewhat  from  the  ardent 
suns  that  h.ad  embrowned  his  cheeks,  was  pale 
and  noble,  and  the  hair  that  curled  above  it  was 
black  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  plume.  The  keen 
dark  eye  and  firm  but  pleasant  mouth  gave  an 
air  of  decision  to  a  face  otherwise  too  feminine, 
for  the  close-cut  beard  could  not  conceal  the 
almost  womanish  beauty  of  his  chin  and  throat. 

He  broke  the  silence  thus  employed  by  ask- 
ing permission  to  refer  to  some  events  having 
a  coiMiection  with  myself.  I  assented,  and  he 
continued : — 

"Twelve  years  ago  last  winter  you  taught 
school  in  a  secluded  corner  of  Herkimer  County ; 
twelve  years  ago,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
last  November,  you  struck  a  blow  in  behalf  of 
a  poor,  despised,  and  wretched  orphan  child  ; 
twelve  years  ago,  on  the  fifth  day  of  April  last, 
you  closed  your  school,  and  when  all  was  over 
a  loving  hand  laid  a  cluster  of  wild  roses  in 
your  palm." 

"  Stay  I"  I  interrupted,  startled  from  my  self- 
possession  by  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  the 
past.  "  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  that  pre- 
cious child  ?" 

"  You  are  too  hasty,"  said  the  stranger,  witli 
a  quiet  smile.  "Were  your  fancy  not  distem- 
pered by  some  late  excitement,  yon  would  have 
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udged  that  I  do  not  appear  to  recapitulate 
iliese  facts  witliout  a  knowledge  of  the  actors 
ind  an  intention  to  communicate  it." 

I  howed  impatiently,  and  lie  continued  : — 

**  I  need  scarcely  s.iy  to  you,  who  know  what 
bllowed,  that  the  shadows  fell  that  night  upon 
it  least  one  happy  heart — the  heart  of  Maggie 
?'ulmer.  In  that  wide  world  which  had  liith- 
•rto  accorded  her  but  scorn  and  coldness,  she 
lad  found  one  lieart  of  tenderness,  one  heing 
vho  professed  and  promised  an  unalterable 
ove.     Is  this  true  ?" 

I  "It  is,"  I  replied,  "and  God  knows  liow 
'eligiously  I  kept  my  promise.  Not  a  day,  not 
-u  hour  was  she  absent  from  my  thoughts, 
jiutil — " 

"  Until  you  found  that  the  world  pays  little 
leed  to  pretty  tiowers,  unless  they  bloom  iu 
'hoice  and  cultivated  gardens  ;  until  you  began 
h  fear  that,  were  your  blossom  of  the  hillside 
ransplauted  to  a  fashionable  parlor,  its  owner 
rould  become  ridiculous,  and  itself  unhappy  ?" 

"You  have  guessed  shrewdly,  hut  rather 
ride  of  the  mark,"  I  said.  "I  never  suffered 
■lyself  to  compare  the  child  of  poverty  with 
he  favorites  of  fortune,  for  a  generous  heart 
nd  noble  spirit  are  themselves  the  best  estate." 

"I  have  no  need  to  learn  of  the  generous  soul 
(  Mr.  Fairfield,"  observed  the  stranger,  "for 

am  not  ignorant  of  his  past  singularly  up- 
ight  career." 

I  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  and  lie  pro- 
eeilrcl  : — 

I  "  However  thoroughly  you  sought  to  drive 
inch  difficulties  from  your  mind,  even  your 
lost  cautious  tenderness  could  not  blot  their 
:liadow  from  your  letters  as  the  months  suc- 
peding  your  departure  from  Rmalley  gradually 

idened  into  years,  blending  your  memories  of 
ilaggie  and  her  merits,  as  they  grew  dimmer, 
Mth  new  and  brighter  visions,  which  sadly 
npaired  the  older  ones  by  contrast.  Think 
:ou  that  an  over-sensitive  mind,  like  that  of 
llaggie  Fulnier,  could  fail  to  trace  the  ontlines 
if  a  fear  that  had  once  darkened  the  page  while 
1  was  written  ?  Your  letters,  it  is  true,  were 
[ery,  very  kind,  and  would  have  satisfied  many 
n  ardent  mistress  ;  hut  the  doubt  which  grew 
iirger  and  larger  in  your  soul  could  not  escape 
le  eyes  of  Maggie;  and  then,  Mr.  Fairfield, 
oa  received  no  more  letters." 

"Thus  far,"  I  said,  as  the  speaker  evi- 
ently  paused  for  a  remark,  "thus  far  you 
jem  to  know  all.  What  constant  but  ineffec- 
lal  attempts  I  subsequently  made  to  discover 
le  retreat  of  her  who  had  been  so  long  the 


moving  element  of  many  a  dreiira  you  must 
surely  know,  since  you  know  so  much." 

"Something  of  that  I  know,"  he  answered; 
"  hut  my  business  here  to-night  is  not  so  much 
with  the  past  as  with  the  future." 

"  I'roceed,  sir,"  I  observed,  "and  you  need 
no  assurance  fi'om  nie  that  if  any  means  of 
mine  can  benefit  Maggie  Fulnier,  I  shall  neeil 
no  prompting." 

"Let  us  follow  for  .a  moment  further,  then, 
her  fortunes,"  he  resumed.  "You  need  no 
minute  narration  to  imagine  her  constant  .ip- 
plication  of  your  advice,  after  your  departure 
as  before  ;  and  her  unceasing  aspiration  after 
the  prizes  you  bade  her  struggle  for — wisdom 
and  goodne.ss.  Had  wealth  lain  at  her  com- 
mand, which  could  smooth  away  the  fearful 
difficulties  in  her  path,  the  t.ask  would  have 
lieen  easier,  though  many,  even  with  such  ad- 
vantages, esteem  it  hopeless  ;  hut  for  that  un- 
aided child  of  sorrow  to  climb  the  steejis  of  life, 
iu  poverty  .nnd  hunger,  destitute  of  friends,  of 
means,  and  almost  of  bonks,  w.is  a  task  which 
few  can  appi-eciate  who  have  not  done  the  same. 
Can  yon  not  realize,  Mr.  Fairfield,  the  long  and 
weary  pilgrimage,  the  secret  tears,  the  uncom- 
plaining toil,  the  nnwearied  study,  the  hopeful 
trust  which  witnessed  and  sustained  the  strug- 
gle ?  And  if,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  at  last 
that  her  fortunes  assumed  a  brighter  aspect,  as 
she  rose  by  slow  gradations  from  the  dependence 
of  the  girl  to  the  independence  of  a  woman,  it 
is  none  the  less  a  truth  that  her  guiding  stars 
along  the  toilsome  journey  were  the  counsels  of 
Henry  Fairfield,  the  noble  future  he  mapped 
out  for  her  unfledged  ambition,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  memory  of — himself.  Such,  sir,  is  the 
history,  in  part,  of  the  school-girl  5Iaggie  Ful- 
mer,  now  grown  into  a  woman  whom  expe- 
riences sad  and  bitter  have  made  wise,  and  who 
is  iu  all  things  but  wealth  and  adventitious 
rank  your  equal.  And  my  errand  here  this 
night,  sir,  is  simply  to  inquire  how,  after  so 
many  years  of  cruel  privation  and  brave  en- 
durance, you  woulil  meet  her?" 

There  was  something  in  this  question,  or  the 
emphasis  conve.ying  it,  that  stung  me  strangely. 
Full  as  my  heart  already  was  of  pity  for  the 
unhappy  cliild  whose  servile  lot  had  never 
blossomed  but  with  hope  to  welcome  nie  at  l.ast, 
his  words  seemed  to  imply,  "  Mr.  Fairfield,  your 
integrity  has  withstood  many  trials,  but  here 
you  will  act  the  coward."  Perhaps  the  contrast 
which  I  had  drawn  while  he  was  .speaking,  be- 
tween the  gentle  nature  of  Maggie,  who  had, 
through  year.s  of  suffering,  looked  only  to  my 
love  for  a  return,  and  the  w.ayward,  capricious 
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coquette,  Mary  Seymour,  who  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious had  met  me  with  a  cold  condition  which 
must  separate  us  perchance  forever,  had  origi- 
nated the  suspicion,  for  I  could  find  no  such 
expression  as  I  looked  again  into  the  penetrat- 
ing eyes  before  which  I  felt  the  secrets  of 
tlioughts  unfolding  like  the  pages  of  a  familiar 
hook.  In  my  present  irritable  mood,  I  was 
Vfxed  at  the  cool  superiority  of  the  stranger, 
and  made  a  powerful  struggle  for  my  dignity. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "if  I  have  thus  far  submitted 
to  be  catechized  by  one  of  whose  authority  to 
speak  in  this  matter  I  know  nothing,  I  am 
scarcely  so  forgetful  of  our  relative  positions 
as  to  discuss  with  him  n^y  probable  conduct 
under  any  supposable  circumstances.  If  your 
business  be  to  trifle  with  my  feelings,  your 
errand,  sir,  is  perilous.  If  you  have  any  definite 
purpose,  it  were  wise  perhaps  to  state  it." 

The  fine  face  of  the  stranger  was  overspread 
with  a  look  of  haughtiness  as  he  replied  :  "  My 
.nuthority  for  this  interview,  sir,  is  Miss  Marga- 
ret Fulmer,  and  my  specific  purpose  is  to  learn 
how  much  the  Henry  Fairfield  of  thirty  has 
changed  from  the  Henry  Fairfield  of  eighteen. 
The  picture  which  I  drew  is  not  a  fancy  sketch, 
but  wholly  true.  You  may  think,  as  many 
might,  that  the  end  scarcely  warranted  such 
disproportioned  sacrifices  ;  but  love  only  can 
estimate  the  power  of  a  woman's  will,  and  her 
solace  during  all  has  been  a  hope  that  the  one 
who  gave  a  color  to  her  whole  existence  is  the 
same  as  when  he  said  to  her,  twelve  years  ago 
—  'Tell  me  that  you  love  me,  Maggie,  and 
some  time,  when  you  have  outlived  these  girl- 
Iiood  troubles,  we  may  realize  this  dream  toge- 
ther.' As  I  have  said,  sir,  she  has  lived  years 
upon  the  anticipation  of  this  hour.  She  has  at 
last  become,  what  you  taught  her  was  worthy  of 
the  love  of  all  men,  a  being  of  intelligence,  re- 
spectability, and  virtue,  and  in  this  position 
desires  to  know  if  you  have  forgotten  and 
ceased  to  love  the  Maggie  of  your  boyhood. 
Sickness,  poverty,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  mis- 
fortune have  failed  to  erase  your  image  from 
her  heart,  and  she  now  offers  you  the  boundless 
afiection  of  one  who,  if  poor,  is  virtuous  and 
respected  ;  who,  if  she  has  suffered  from  mis- 
fortune, has  not  wrecked  therein  her  nobleness 
of  soul ;  and  who,  though  she  has  forgotten 
volumes  from  the  past,  still  wears  in  her  bosom 
an  image  which  bears  your  name.  And  now, 
Henry  Fairfield,  decide,"  said  my  gnest,  calmly 
rising  and  folding  his  arms — "decide  whether 
you  will  reject  the  offer  of  this  being,  dissever 
all  past  ties,  and  cheat  the  promise  of  her 
youth." 


This  unexpected  and  direct  appeal,  so  calcu- 
lated to  recall  the  image  of  my  boyhood's  idol, 
affected  me  most  powerfully.  Rapidly,  as  I 
paced  the  floor,  the  outlines  of  later  things 
grew  indistinct,  and  the  half  forgotten  features 
of  Maggie  Fnlmer  strengthened  into  distinctness 
in  my  soul,  where  old  associations  were  power- 
fully working.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  had 
thought  this  dream  long  faded  out ;  but  as  I 
reverted  to  the  poor  aud  loving  girl  to  whom  I 
had  once  plighted  my  affection,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  brief  season  in  which  she  figured 
came  in  their  beauty  back.  Singular  to  tell, 
old  fountains  of  feeling  were  unsealed,  and 
therewith  something  of  the  fascination  which 
the  presence  of  Maggie  Fulmer  once  held  over 
me  returned.  I  could  recall  the  slowly  falling 
tear,  the  last  fond,  timid  glance  at  parting,  and] 
could  see  that  entire  weary  struggle  which  suc- 
ceeded to  make  herself  deserving  my  regard. 
The  constant  toil,  the  submissive  patience,  the 
weary  brain,  the  unexampled  self-denial,  all 
ran  through  my  mind  like  lightning ;  and  at 
that  moment,  the  stranger,  as  if  guided  by  an 
intuitive  perception  of  my  thoughts,  placed  in 
my  h.ind  a  miniature,  which  revived  in  sudden 
strength  the  spell  of  her  bewildering  beauty 
There,  almost  incarnate,  were  the  strangely 
lustrous  eyes,  the  pale,  reflective  forehead, 
masses  of  luxuriant  dishevelled  hair,  the  haugh-i 
ty  mouth,  the  graceful  oval  of  the  face,  andl 
over  all  brooded  that  mysterious  expression, 
of  a  gifted  soul  which  was  worth  them  all. 
Yielding  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  the  moment,, 
I  flung  myself  upon  the  sofa,  and  wept  like  a 
child.  By  degrees  my  calmness  came  again 
and  with  it  a  conviction  that,  if  my  whole  lift* 
were  laid  as  an  offering  at  the  feet  of  this  won 
drous  creature,  it  could  scarcely  repay  the  worth 
of  such  devotion.  A  moment  served  to  fix  my 
resolution,  and,  seating  myself  hastily  at  th* 
table,  I  penned  a  hurried  note  to  Mary  Seymour,, 
in  which  I  cancelled  all  past  ties,  and  declined 
her  conditional  favor.  I  cannot  now  recall  tha 
phraseology,  but  it  was  curt  and  cold.  For  my 
refusal  of  her  requirement  I  offered  no  apology  j 
I  did  not  at  the  moment  deem  it  needed  any,  so 
worthless  seemed  the  woman  who  could  distress 
a  loving,  trustful  heart,  in  comparison  with  ho 
whose  constancy  years  could  not  discourage 
As  I  cast  the  completed  note  upon  the  table,  '. 
said,  calmly,  with  a  feeling  of  relief: — 

"  Now,  sir,  conduct  me  to  her.  She  shall  see 
that  the  years  which  have  changed  my  fortuiif 
have  not  changed  my  heart ;  what  1  then  pro 
mised  I  will  fulfil,  if  at  the  termination  of  oui 
interview  she  still  desires  it." 
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"I  cannot  conceal  from  yea,"  said  the 
stranger,  "the  esteem  and  admiration  witli 
which  your  honorable  conduct  fills  uie  ;  but  I 
am  likewise  instructed,  in  event  of  this  decision, 
to  clear  her  conduct  from  all  mercenary  suspi- 
cions. The  changes  of  a  capricious  foitune  have 
blessed  her  with  wealth  superior  to  your  own." 

A  blush  of  embarrassment  was  hot  upon  my 
cheek  as,  while  I  perceived  that  my  own  hesi- 
tation might  be  imputed  to  mercenary  motives, 
lier  own  were  placed  al)ove  suspicion  ;  for,  had 
fate  denied  her  this  equality  of  means,  she 
would  never  have  claimed  a  fulfilment  of  my 
promise. 

"  I  have  further  to  add,"  he  continued,  with- 
out pausing,  '•  that,  some  eight  years  since, 
accident  developed  the  fact  that  M.iggie  Fulmer, 
the  supposed  drunkard's  daughter,  was  the 
orplian  child  of  wealthy  parents.  I  need  not 
say  that  her  relatives,  who  reside  in  England, 
have  spared  no  expense  to  supply  the  earlier 
deficiencies  which  cramped  ber  girlhood  ;  and 
all  that  art  could  suggest  or  wealth  secure  has 
been  bmuglit  to  the  accomplishment  and  refine- 
ment of  a  mind  n.aturally  of  a  lofty  order.  Af- 
lluent,  accomplished,  beautiful,  and  respected, 
the  Maggie  Fulmer  of  ynur  boyhood  offers  to 
release  you  from  your  pledges,  if  you  desire." 

"I  will  at  least  see  her  once  more,"  I  re- 
plied. 

Throwing  around  my  shoulders  a  light  man- 
tle, to  shield  me  from  the  niglit  air,  I  mechani- 
cally followed  my  conductor  through  the  de- 
serted tlioroughfares.  The  moon  had  set  some 
hours  before,  and  but  a  few  faint  stars  twinkled 
indistinctly  in  the  sky.  Notwithstanding  the 
obscurity,  my  guide  moved  forward  with  the 
alacrity  of  one  familiar  with  the  route,  while  I 
followed  silently,  bearing  in  my  bosom  a  tem- 
pest of  conflicting  emotions.  Our  journey  was 
no  very  brief  one,  and  led  into  the  suburbs  of 
the  town.  At  Last  the  stranger  halted  before  a 
bnililing  whose  lofty  gables  lay  in  dusky  out- 
lines against  the  darkened  sky.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  situation  which  I  had  never  noticed, 
and  the  hall  into  which  I  was  immediately 
ushered  presented  nothing  familiar  to  my  eve. 
A  single  pendent  chandelier  displayed  the 
costly  decorations  of  a  room  which  might  have 
served  as  a  fitting  entrance  to  a  palace.  Throw- 
ing off  my  cloak,  I  w.as  conducted  into  a  lofty 
and  extensive  chamber,  when,  having  motioned 
me  to  be  se.ated,  he  simply  added  "  Wait,"  and 
disappeared. 

The  mom  into  which  I  had  been  ushered  was 
singularly  luxurious  in  its  equipments.     The 


upper  ceiling  was  carved  in  beautiful  devices, 
and  bordered  with  rich  mouldings,  gleaming 
with  arabesques  of  gold.  The  carpet  glowed 
with  more  than  living  flowers,  and  never  whis- 
pered of  a  footfall.  On  tables  of  rare  and  cu- 
rious workmanship  stood  vases  of  strange  flow- 
ers, and  ornaments  suggestive  of  impossible 
handiwork.  Around  the  walls  were  suspended 
several  paintings,  and  above  a  mirror  which, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  douljleJ  all  it 
looked  upon,  reposed  a  marble  statue  of  M  inerva. 
The  apartment  was  unoccupied,  save  by  myself, 
and  I  was  at  liberty  to  sink  into  a  seat  and 
prepare  for  the  approaching  interview.  Not  a 
sound  disturbed  the  impressive  silence  of  the 
building,  and,  as  minute  after  minute  glided 
away,  I  lost  myself  in  contemplating  the  singu- 
lar events  of  the  last  few  hours.  How  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  had  fate  linked  the  earlier 
with  the  later  period  of  my  life  !  The  spring 
flowers  of  that  age  when  all  the  brightest  dreams 
of  boyhood  are  springing  in  the  heart  were 
mingled  strangely  with  the  sterner  creations  of 
manhood.  It  was  as  if  by  some  magical  illu- 
sion a  sudden  undergrowth  of  flowers  had  ob- 
literated every  footpath  in  a  grove  of  giant 
oaks.  By  what  slight  incidents,  and  yet  how 
naturally  had  the  thread  of  my  existence  been 
woven  with  the  destiny  of  another !  Could  she 
who,  years  before,  seemed  doomed  to  a  life  of 
misery  and  want,  have  become  the  mistress  of 
this  regal  splendor  ?  And  yet,  through  all — woe 
that  would  have  worn  away  such  memories  from 
many  minds,  years  that  would  have  withered 
all  faithfulness  in  the  hearts  of  most,  and  fortune 
which  would  have  addled  the  better  judgment 
of  thousands — through  all  this  she  had  kept  her 
eye  upon  one  steady  hour — the  hour  of  our 
meeting.  As  these  reflections  hurried  through 
my  mind,  I  rose  and  paced  the  apartment  with 
hasty  strides.  Busy  with  the  past,  I  scarcely 
noted  the  lapse  of  time  until  I  suddenly  recalled 
the  fact  that  nearly  an  hour  had  pa.ssed  since  I 
entered  the  building ;  and,  raising  my  head 
with  sudden  impatience,  I  found  myself  facing 
two  portraits  hanging  side  by  side.  I  stood 
wonderstruck  at  the  vision,  and  rubbed  my 
eyes  to  assure  me  of  my  wakefulness.  In  one 
portrait,  with  the  loosely  flowing  hair,  the 
mystic  eyes,  and  the  supernal  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, I  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  likeness 
of  the  school-girl,  Maggie  Fulmer,  with  her  half 
developed  form,  her  olive  cheek,  and  air  of 
desolation.  In  the  other,  ripe  and  full  in  out- 
line, yet  wearing  a  strange  resemblance  to  the 
first,  as  I  saw  them  thus  contrasted,  I  beheld 
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one  whose  beauty  thrilled  me  with  intolerable 
anguish — the  peerless  Maiy  Seymour. 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  I  said,  half  audibly, 
*'that  these  two  beings,  both  strangely  con- 
nected with  my  fate,  are  relatives  ?  are  sisters  ?" 

*'  Nay,  even  nearer,"  said  a  soft  voice  at  my 
side,  "  for  the  form  and  features  of  Mary  Sey- 
mour are  but  the  development  of  the  once 
unfortunate  Maggie  Fulmer,  a  name  which  is 
now  a  myth,  that  serves  to  chasten  one  who 
was  born  to  better  fortunes," 

Startled  at  the  interruption,  I  turned  and 
beheld  the  stranger,  holding  in  his  the  hand  of 
Mary  Seymour. 

"  Paul  Seymour,  late  Paul  Devereux,  can 
have  no  fears,"  he  said,  smiling,  "in  resigning 
to  the  charge  of  Henry  Fairfield  the  reality  of 
his  long-worshipped  dream,  for  she  who  has 
been  twice  won  may  well  be  worth  cherishing." 

So  saying,  he  disappeared,  leaving  me,  in  the 
unutterable  emotions  of  that  moment,  to  realize, 
if  possible,  the  enchantment  which  had  so  di- 
vinely blessed  me. 


A   DREAM   OF   THE   PAST. 

Br    ANNIE    M.     BEACH. 

I  HEAR  the  raindrops  dripping 

From  the  crumbling  old  stone  wall — 
And  I  hear  the  night  wind  sighing 

Through  the  elm-trees,  dark  and  tall— 
And  my  thoughts  go  straying  backward 

To  the  distant  days  of  yore: 
To  the  forms  that  now  are  sleeping, 

And  the  years  that  are  no  more. 

I  sit  in  the  eilent  darkness, 

And  list  to  the  raindrops  fall, 
And  the  ceaseless  ticking,  ticking 

Of  the  old  clock  in  the  hall— 
And  I  think  of  the  many  footfalls 

That  have  echoed  to  and  fro, 
In  time  to  the  beating,  beating 

Of  hearts  in  the  long  ago. 

Oh,  where  are  the  feet  that  wandered? 

And  where  are  the  hearts  that  beat? 
Oh,  where  are  the  smiling  faces? 

And  the  voices  low  and  sweet? 
They  are  gone  !  they  are  passed  forever 

From  the  hearthstone  and  the  hall : 
And  their  graves  are  among  the  willows 

That  wave  o'er  the  critmbling  wall. 

There  was  one  with  a  fairy  footfall, 

As  free  as  the  young  gazelle, 
And  a  Wealth  of  golden  ringlets 

Tha.t  over  her  shoulders  fell. 
And  a  glad  heart,  young  and  happy. 

Till  there  came  a  fatal  hour. 
When  a  stranger  guest  was  welcomed 

To  the  magic  love-bound  bower. 


Oh  low  where  the  words  he  uttered, 

And  sweet  where  the  songs  he  sung, 
And  his  glance  was  kind  and  tender, 

And  his  face  was  fair  and  young  ; 
So  they  wandered  back  and  forward 

Through  the  long  moonlighted  hall, 
And  he  told  her  how  he  loved  her, 

And  Uie  angelis  heard  it  all. 

Oh,  were  there  none  to  whisper 

To  that  trusting  heart  *''  Betcare^^t 
Were  there  none  to  warn  the  birdling 

Of  the  wily  sportsman's  snare? 
Kone,  none!     The  stars  shone  dimly 

Through  the  twilight  curtain's  fall, 
And  the  old  clock  still  kept  ticking, 

Bid  the  angels  heard  it  all. 

And  those  vows  have  been  recorded 

Where  they  cannot  fade  away  ; 
He  will  hear  them  at  the  coming 

Of  that  great  and  dreadful  day. 
When  the  King  shall  judge  us,  justly. 

By  the  deeds  which  we  have  wrought. 
By  the  words  which  we  have  epoken, 

By  the  thoughts  which  we  have  thought. 

The  spring-time  came  and  vanished. 

But  her  young  heart  still  was  strong, 
For  she  said  he  would  be  coming 

When  the  summer  days  grew  long  : 
But  when  the  flowers  had  faded, 

And  the  leaves  began  to  fall 
On  the  grass  before  the  doorway. 

And  into  the  broad  old  hall- 
There  came  for  her  a  letter, 

In  a  well-known  writing  bold. 
But  her  cheek  grew  paler,  paler 

At  the  tale  that  there  was  told : 
And  her  trembling  hand  grew  colder. 

And  the  sheet  it  held  let  fall: 
We  do  not  know  the  writing, 

But  the  angels  saw  it  all. 

They  saw,  and  at  the  coming 

Of  the  mighty  judgment  day, 
It  will  witness  there  against  him, 

It  will  banish  him  away 
From  the  flower-clad  fields  of  Eden, 

Where  the  pure  in  heart  shall  dwell, 
Where  none  but  the  just  and  holy, 

The  songs  of  the  saints  shall  swell. 

The  raindrops  still  keep  dripping 

From  the  crumbling  old  stone  wall. 
And  under  the  weeping  willoW 

On  a  grassy  grave  they  fall, 
Where  a  fair  young  form  lies  sleeping 

In  the  snowy  grave-robe  dressed. 
With  her  cold  hands  folded  lightly 

On  her  still  and  pulseless  breast. 

But  the  angels  watch  around  her : 

They  will  wake  her  from  the  sod: 
We  shnll  look  upon  her  beauty 

In  the  paradise  of  God. 
Oh,  we  yet  shall  hear  her  singing 

With  the  white-robed  band  above. 
And  her  heart  shaJl  know  no  sorrow 

In  the  cloudless  land  of  love. 


EDITH. 


BT    8.    ANSIS    PR09T. 


Two  ladies  were  seated  at  a  window,  and  one 
wliispered  to  the  other  a  love-tale.  The  scene 
and  the  hour  suited  the  sulijeet  of  conversation. 
It  was  near  .sunset  on  a  mild  eveiiin;;  in  May; 
the  soft,  cool  air  fanned  from  the  window  cur- 
tains of  costly  lace,  and  opened  a  view  of  par- 
lors richly  furnished  and  lighted  by  shaded 
lamps.  The  ladies  were  both  fair  to  look  upon ; 
the  eldest  was  a  blonde,  whose  forty  years  sat 
lightly  npon  a  tall  figure,  and  beautiful,  though 
haughty  face ;  the  younger,  whose  low,  sweet 
voice  stole  caressingly  upon  the  air,  was  very 
lovely.  Soft  dark  eyes,  now  beaming  with 
happiness,  a  fair  complexion  where  rosy  blushes 
contrasted  well  with  the  white  open  brow,  a 
tiny  rosebud  mouth,  dimpling  with  smiles, 
regular  Grecian  features,  and  a  graceful  slen- 
der figure,  were  Kdith  Lawrence's  claims  to 
admiration. 

"  And  you  would  leave  me,  Edie  ?" 

The  smiles  left  the  girl's  face  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  she  looked  sad,  perplexed,  and  tUeu 
softly  whispered — 

"Mother,  I  love  him!" 

"  Better  than  your  mother?" 

She  bent  as  she  spoke  over  the  young  girl, 
drew  her  gently  into  her  arms,  and,  smoothing 
back  the  soft,  dark  curls,  said,  softly — 

"  My  treasure,  my  child,  my  Edie  !  Have  I 
not  been  kind  to  you,  little  one  ?  Try  to  forget 
this,  darling  !" 

"  Mother  1" 

"  Hush,  gently !    Yes,  darling,  try  to  forget!" 

"I  can  never  forget  Horace,  mother.  Why — " 

"Why?  Because  his  father  is  one  of  our 
proudest  millionaires  ;  a  man  who  would  sell 
his  soul  rather  than  let  his  only  child  marry — 
What  am  I  saying?"  she  muttered,  interrupting 
herself.  "Edith!"  A  world  of  tenderness  of 
love  was  thrown  into  that  one  word,  as  Mrs. 
Lawrence  spoke  it. 

"Yes,  mother,  I  am  listening." 

"  Did  I  ever  ask  of  you  a  sacrifice  that  you 
repented  granting  ?  Look  back,  my  child ! 
Through  your  childhood  and  girlhood,  have  I 
not  granted  every  reasonable  indulgence  ?" 

"Always,  dear  mother." 

"  And  if  I  ever  crossed  your  will,  was  there 
not  ever  some  good  reason  why  you  were  de- 
nied what  you  requested  V 

"Yes,  mother." 


"Then  trnst  me  now.  This  marriage  with 
Horace  Arnold  can  never  be." 

"Never!"  The  young  girl  shuddered  as  if 
the  chill  of  the  words  had  stricken  her  to  the 
heart.  "Oh,  mother,  he  loves  me!  It  will 
break  his  heart  if  I  refuse  his  love  now." 

"  Ami  you  f" 

"I  have  told  him  that  I  love  him."  The 
sweet  smile  came  back  as  she  whispered  the 
words. 

"  Yet  you  must  forget  this  day.  Edith,  I 
never  threatened  you  in  all  my  life,  and  what 
I  say  now  is  a  warning  only.  I  tell  you,  if 
you  do  not  heed  my  words  and  forget  Horace, 
that  be  will — what  can  I  say  to  her?  Edie, 
trust  me,  trnst  me,  your  mother.  This  mar- 
riage cannot  be." 

"I  cannot  understand." 

"  Nor  can  I  explain.  I  only  ask,  by  the  love 
I  have  given  you,  by  the  long  years  of  care  I 
have  shown  you,  to  obey  me  in  this  one,  my 
fii-st  urgent  request." 

"Must  it  be  so,  mother?" 

"  My  child,  it  must." 

"  Then  tell  him.  In  an  hour  he  will  be 
here.  Send  him  away,  mother;  but  oh,  let  it 
be  final  I  I  cannot  bear  to  meet  him  again, 
coldly,  or  iudifi'ereutly.  Let  us  part,  since  it 
mnst  be,  forever." 

She  rose,  as  she  spoke,  and  went  with  a  slow 
step  from  the  room  ;  once  or  twice  she  reeled 
as  she  mounted  the  wide  staircase,  but  it  was 
not  until  she  reached  her  own  room  that  she 
fell,  and  then  she  lay,  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
weeping,  as  only  a  young,  pure  heart,  smitten 
in  its  first  love,  can  weep. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  sat  quietly  watching  the  slight 
graceful  figure  until  it  was  out  of  sight,  and 
then  she  bowed  her  head  on  her  hands,  shud- 
dering at  the  task  before  her.  All  the  love  of 
her  life  was  centered  in  that  young  girl;  and 
all  the  pride  of  her  haughty  spirit  was  roused 
to  combat  her  marriage.  Motherless  herself, 
she  had  been  married  at  sixteen  to  a  man 
thirty-five  years  her  senior,  who  wed  led  an 
heiress,  too  young  to  resist  her  father's  stem 
will.  At  twenty,  orpb.aned,  widowed,  and 
childless.  Amy  Lawrence  had  still  shut  in  her 
heart  a  wealth  of  love,  longing  to  burst  its 
prison  and  spend  its  strength  on  an  answering 
heart.     It  was  in  her  first  year  of  widowhood 
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that  she  met  the  mother  of  Edith,  a  widow  like 
herself,  but,  unlike  her,  poor,  starving  indeed. 
With  a  promise  that  slie  would  never  reclaim 
the  little  one,  the  mother  gave  it  up  to  be  the 
adopted  child  of  her  benefactress,  who  settled 
upon  the  true  mother  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and,  taking  her  treasure  with  her,  moved  to 
another  city,  that  none  might  ever  whisper  to 
the  babe  the  story  of  her  parentage.  She  had 
watched  herself  over  every  line  of  the  child's 
education,  made  her  the  companion  of  every 
hour,  and  so  showered  the  wealth  of  her  heart's 
love  upon  her  that  she  forgot  that  she  was  not 
actually  the  parent  which  Edith  believed  her 
to  be. 

This  love-tale  troubled  her,  for  her  pride 
scorned  to  conceal  from  the  young  lover  the 
true  story  of  Edith's  birth  ;  and  she  well  knew 
that  his  father  would  never  consent  to  his  sou's 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  porter  and  a 
seamstress,  however  richly  dowered  she  might 
be.  She  thought  of  the  low  room,  the  coarse, 
uneducated  woman,  the  narrow  streets,  from 
which  she  had  taken  her  darling,  and  she  re- 
solved that  never  should  she  learn  the  secret 
of  her  birth,  yet  never  be  thrust  unknown  into 
another's  keeping. 

The  interview  with  Horace  Arnold  was  short 
and  decisive.  Slie  positively  refused,  without 
giving  any  reason,  to  consent  to  Edith's  en- 
gagement. A  letter  written  by  the  young  girl 
only  confirmed  Mrs.  Lawrence's  decree,  and  in 
the  first  excitement  of  his  disappointment  the 
young  man  left  home  for  a  European  trip,  rail- 
ing at  woman's  inconstancy.  With  wealth, 
talent,  a  good  reputation,  and  an  honest  manly 
love  to  offer,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  his  re- 
jection, save  iu  the  idea  that  Miss  Lawrence 
was  an  arrant  ilirt,  and  had  allowed  his  atten- 
tions from  a  mere  wish  to  add  one  more  to  her 
conquests.  Poor  Edith  I  the  knowledge  of  this 
opinion  was  spared  her,  for  his  farewell  letter 
was  only  a  frank  manly  regret  for  his  error  in 
supposing  his  love  returned,  a  prayer  for  Iier 
welfare,  and  a  dignified  apology  for  having 
mistaken  her  feelings.  And  Edith  folded  it  and 
put  it  away,  with  a  weary  sigh  over  her  lost 
dream  of  love. 

She  w.-vs  a  gentle,  winning  girl,  this  heroine 
of  mine,  of  that  pliable,  clinging  nature  that 
makes  the  object  of  its  love  an  idol,  and  none 
suspected  the  depth  of  character  shielded  and 
covered  by  the  timid,  quiet  manner.  Her  vari- 
ous masters  had  spoken  highly  of  the  intellHC- 
tual  powers  of  their  docile  pupil,  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  herself  keenly  appreciated  the  power- 
ful grasp  her  mind  could  take  of  any  given 


study  ;  yet  even  she,  with  all  her  tender  love, 
looked  upon  the  fair  girl  as  the  creature  of  her 
will,  and  the  total  submission  which  followed  her 
demand  upon  the  young  girl's  love,  strength- 
ened her  in  this  belief,  while  it  added  to  her 
affection.  Hers  was  an  imperious  nature  ;  and 
the  entire  freedom  of  her  actions  since  her 
husband's  death  had  fostered  her  love  of  rule 
into  the  strongest  passion  of  her  life.  Woe 
betide  the  luckless  one  who  crossed  her  will, 
for  she  never  yielded,  and  only  by  entire  sub- 
missiou  to  her  control  could  her  goodwill  be 
gained. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  Horace  Arnold's 
dismissal,  when  one  forenoon  Mrs.  Lawrence 
and  Edith  were  seated  in  the  parlor,  chatting 
over  the  dresses  of  some  visitors  who  had  just 
left  them.  The  younger  lady  was  a  shade  paler, 
and  there  was  a  sadness  in  her  large  eyes,  yet 
such  was  Mrs.  Lawrence's  control  over  her  that 
no  other  outward  indication  was  given  of  her 
sorrow.  Such  added  tenderness  fiom  her  mo- 
ther, such  a  loving  watchfulness  for  her  com- 
fort had  rewarded  her  for  her  sacrifice,  that  she 
would  have  felt  it  a  base  ingratitude  to  show  by 
any  outward  token  the  depth  of  pain  the  sepa- 
ration from  her  lover  gave  her.  So,  hiding  her 
sore  heart  under  a  cheerful  face,  she  fell  iuto 
the  trifling  talk  which  her  mother  led.  They 
were  interrupted  by  the  servant,  who  came  in 
followed  by  a  woman  neatly  but  plainly  dressed, 
whose  coarse  red  hands  and  sunburnt  face 
gave  evidence  of  a  life  of  toil. 

"The  woman  insisted  upon  coming  up,"  said 
the  servant,  in  answer  to  her  mistress's  look  of 
inquiry. 

"I  want  to  see  yourself,  ma'am,"  said  the 
woman,  respectfully.  "I  come  from  Mrs. 
Campbell." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  broken  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
feet,  she  could  not  have  turned  more  ghastly 
white,  or  shrunk  more  from  the  contact  than 
she  did  from  this  woman. 

"  Go  up  stairs  !  Leave  us  alone,"  she  said, 
hoarsely,  to  Edith. 

The  young  girl  obeyed  wonderingly,  and 
went  to  her  own  room.  An  hour  jiassed  before 
her  mother  joined  her.  Mrs.  Lawrence  bore 
aipon  her  pale  face  marks  of  the  deepest  agita- 
tion. Her  hair  was  pushed  back  from  her  face, 
and  in  the  rigid  features,  the  deathlike  white- 
ness, and  the  fixed  look  of  her  large  eyes  might 
be  read  a  stern  determination,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  result  of  a  terrible  struggle. 

"  Only  for  a  little  while,"  she  muttered,  as 
she  crossed  the  entry.  "  If  I  am  resolute  now, 
there  will  be  no  more  danger  from  that  source." 
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It  was  in  vain  tliat  slie  strove  to  hide  from 
EilitU  lliat  sli«  suffered ;  but  such  was  her 
power  over  tlie  child  tlint  one  word  of  command 
to  leave  her  unquestioned  was  sufficient,  and 
Edith  wandered  in  silence.  She  was  not  to 
wonder  long. 

The  next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  she  was 
lying  in  her  own  room,  half  sleeping,  half  wak- 
ing, when  the  door  opened,  and  tlie  same  wo- 
m.in  whom  she  had  left  with  Mrs.  Lawrence 
the  d.iy  before  came  in. 

"You  are  hard  to  see,  l.ady, "  she  said, 
bluntly,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

"  You  have  only  to  inquire  for  me  at  the 
door, "  said  Edith;  "I  am  not  accustomed  to 
receive  any  visitor  in  my  bedroom." 

"  I  have  been  here  six  times  since  yesterday 
to  see  you,  and  have  been  turned  from  the 
door  each  time.  To-d.iy  I  came  in  through  the 
liitchen,  and  I  have  found  you.  Only  from 
your  own  lips  will  I  take  a  message  to  your 
dying  mother." 

"  My  mother  !"  cried  Edith,  springing  to  her 
feet. 

"Stay!  lam  not  t.alking,  child,  about  the 
fine  lady  you  call  mother.  I  have  come  to-day 
from  your  own  mother,  who  has  travelled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  see  her  daughter  before  she 
dies." 

"Y^ou  are  crazy!"  cried  Edith,  with  white 
lips.  "  1  have  no  mother."  Then  there  flashed 
over  her  memory  the  half  finished  sentence 
which  her  mother — her  supposed  mother — had 
spoken  when  she  told  Iier  of  Horace  Arnold's 
love.  With  a  pale  cheek,  but  a  clear,  steady 
lane,  she  said  :  "  Who  is  this  mother,  of  whom 
1  never  heard  Viefore  ?" 

"  It 's  your  own  naturiil  mother,  as  true  as  I 
dm  here.  She  was  a  poor,  weakly  body,  when 
she  took  in  sewing,  before  she  married,  and 
lier  husb.ind  was  the  porter  in  Mr.  Lawrence's 
store.  He  died,  poor  man,  of  heart  disease, 
before  you  were  bom,  and  your  mother  was  in 
bitter  want.  Mrs.  Lawrence  took  you,  a  wee 
baby,  and  I  '11  not  deny  she  left  your  mother 
very  comfortable  ;  but  sickness  and  shiftless- 
ness  wore  through  the  money,  and  now  she  's 
fir  gone  in  consumption.  She  won't  live  long, 
and  you  can  come  back  to  your  fine  home,  but 
she  wants  to  see  her  child  before  she  dies." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Lawrence  came  huniedly 
into  the  room,  having  just  heard  of  Edith's 
visitor.  One  glance  told  her  that  she  was  too  late. 

"  Mother,"  said  Edith,  coming  to  her  side — 
"more  than  mother,   if  this  woman's  tale  be 
true— you  will  come  with  me  to  see  my  own 
saotber  before  she  dies." 
Vol.  lxiv. — 21 


"  Nonsense  I  she  will  not  die.  This  is  the 
thirAime  the  same  tale  lias  been  brought  to 
me,  though  she  never  dared  before  to  come 
here." 

"  I  tell  you  she  is  dying,"  said  the  woman. 

"I  must  go,"  said  Edith.  "You  wiU  not 
deny  me  this,  mother." 

"Edith,"  saiil  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  a  firm  yet 
tender  voice,  "from  your  eai-liest  childhood  1 
have  been  to  you,  in  all  things,  a  mother.  Y'oti 
have  known  no  other ;  I  have  given  you  a 
parent's  care,  and  you  have  been  to  me  an 
obedient,  good  child.  Never,  with  my  consent, 
should  you  have  known  of  any  other  mother. 
Yon  have  never  seen  this  wom.an  ;  she  has  not 
a  shadow  of  claim  upon  your  love  since  she 
gave  you  up — " 

"  She  was  starving,  and  could  not  see  her 
baby  starve,  too  ;  so  she  gave  it  up  for  bread, 
for  its  own  bread  as  well  as  hers,"  said  the 
woman,  in  a  hard,  cold  voice. 

"She  is  dying,  and  calls  me;  I  must  go," 
said  Edith. 

"Y'ou  shall  not  go,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
"  It  is  a  pitiful  tale  trumped  up  to  excite  your 
sympathies.  What  is  her  claim  compared  to 
mine  '!" 

"  But  you  will  come,  too." 

"  Never!  I  will  have  no  other  love  to  draw 
your  heart  from  me  ;  you  must  choose  between 
us." 

"  No,  no  !  Y'ou  cannot,  you  will  not  task  me 
so  far.  1  have  given  you  my  obedience  for 
eighteen  years;  do  not  demand  this  of  me." 
The  tears  rolled  down  Edith's  f.ioeasshe  poured 
out  her  passionate  appeal. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  saw  in  her  agony  the  hope  to 
break  this  new  tie  forever.  One  moment's 
wavering  now,  she  thought,  would  lose  hei' 
child;  resolute  now,  the  chain  of  obedience 
was  riveted  forever. 

"Y'ou  are  free  to  go,"  she  said,  coldly,  yet 
gently,  "but  you  must  make  your  choice.  I 
will  have  no  second  place  as  mother.  If  you 
go  now,  yon  can  never  return." 

The  struggle  in  Edith's  mind  was  terrible — 
to  leave  forever  this  home,  where  every  tie  of 
her  life  was  bound,  the  motlier  whom  she  had 
idolized  for  a  woman  whom  she  had  never 
seen. 

"  Do  you  hesitate  ?  L^ngr.ateful  girl,  is  this 
my  reward  for  the  years  of  love  I  have  lavished 
upon  you  ?" 

"  Not  ungrateful !  Heaven  knows  I  am  not 
that.  It  IS  by  your  love  I  judge  of  hers.  IT 
you  called  me,  could  I  hesitate  f  She  is  my 
mother;  she  is  dying;  I  am  her  child;    give 
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me  God-speed  on  my  errand.  Let  me  remain 
with  lier  till  she  dies,  and  then,  if  you  cftinot 
talce  me  home  when  tlie  world  knows  me  as 
the  porter's  child,  at  least  give  me  your  love 
still." 

"  If  we  part  now,  it  is  forever." 

Tears,  entreaties,  prayers  were  all  vain  to 
move  the  proud  woman  from  lier  resolve.  The 
gentle,  timid  girl,  whose  whole  soul  seemed 
bowed  to  the  will  now  opposed  to  hers,  became 
in  the  cause  where  riylit  was  on  lier  side  fearless 
and  resolute.  A  dying  mother  called  the  child 
who  had — unconsciously,  it  is  true — made  her 
life  solitary  .ind  sad,  and  she  dared  brave  all  to 
follow  what  she  felt  was  the  call  of  duty.  Pale, 
trembling,  almost  fainting,  she  made  her  deci- 
sion ;  and,  refusing  even  her  parting  caress, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  left  her. 

It  needed  all  the  firmness  of  Edith's  nature 
to  act  upon  her  resolve.  A  message  sent  to  her 
room  fiom  Mrs.  Lawrence  to  take  away  her 
clothes,  all  that  could  remind  her  adopted  mo- 
ther of  her  ungrateful  child,  made  the  poor 
child's  soul  sick.  She  chose  only  the  plainest 
of  her  ample  wardrobe,  packed  a  small  trunk, 
and,  sending  the  servant  for  a  carriae;e,  her  last 
act  of  authority  in  her  old  home,  left  the  house 
with  her  mother's  messenger. 

It  was  almost  dark  when,  after  a  long  drive, 
they  reached  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  court, 
where  the  hot  summer  air  was  laden  with  the 
close,  foul  smell  of  decaying  vegetables  and 
crowded  dwellings.  A  shilling  induced  a  man 
lounging  near  the  entrance  to  shoulder  the 
trunk,  and  the  trio  entered  the  court.  Faint 
with  conflicting  emotions,  stunned  with  the 
terrible  contrast  to  her  whole  life  she  now  saw 
was  before  her,  Edith  followed  her  conductress 
mechanically.  They  entered  one  of  the  houses, 
mounted  two  flights  of  dark,  narrow  stairs,  and 
then  turned  into  a  small  room.  Motioning  to 
the  man  to  put  the  trunk  down,  tlie  woman 
paid  him,  and,  drawing  Edith  from  the  door- 
way, waved  him  out  and  closed  the  door. 

"Wait  here,"  she  said,  softly;  "I  will  tell 
her  you  have  come." 

The  dim  light  still  served  to  show  the  door 
leading  to  an  inner  room,  through  the  chinks 
of  which  the  light  of  a  candle  gleamed.  When 
this  was  opened,  Edith  could  see  the  whole  of 
the  small  apartment.  It  contained  a  bed,  a 
small  chest,  washstand,  and  one  chair. 

"Has  she  come?  Ellen,  is  my  giil  here?" 
And  the  occupant  of  the  bed  tried  to  sit  up  as 
she  asked  the  question. 

"Lie  down,  Mary,"  said  Ellen;  "she  will 
come  presently." 


A  violent  fit  of  coughing  followed  the  mo- 
ther's question. 

Edith  threw  aside  her  bonnet  and  mantle, 
and  went  to  the  bedside.  A  pale,  thin  woman, 
prematurely  aged  by  want  and  sorrow,  lay  on 
the  narrow  bed.  Her  gray  hair  was  lying 
loosely  round  a  haggard  face,  where  sickness 
had  obliterated  every  trace  of  beauty,  and  suf- 
fering stamped  it  with  deep  wrinkles.  The  air 
was  close,  and  the  room  hot  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. Edith  bent  over  the  bed,  and  raised  the 
sick  woman  in  her  arms.  The  change  of  posi- 
tion eased  the  cough,  but  she  lay  panting  and 
exhausted  against  the  bosom  of  her  child. 

"Do  not  try  to  speak,  mother,"  said  Edith, 
in  a  low,  sweet  voice.  "I  am  here  to  nurse 
you  and  care  for  you.  I  shall  not  leave  you 
again."  A  weary  sigh  followed  the  words,  for 
excitement  and  sorrow  were  telling  heavily  on 
the  petted  child  of  luxury. 

"You  are  a  good  child,  honey,"  said  the 
woman  called  Ellen.  "  I  'm  your  aunt,  your 
father's  sister,  and  I  moved  here  soon  after 
Mrs.  Lawrence  took  you.  It 's  little  I  'd  have 
ever  troubled  you,  if  your  mother  hadn't  come 
liere  to  me,  wearying  to  see  you  ;  but  now  you 
are  here,  you  sha'n't  want  one  woman's  love 
to  comfort  you.  I  've  no  book  learning,  but  I 
can  earn  my  bread ;  and  since  I  've  lost  my 
good  man  and  all  my  b.abies,  I  've  laid  by  a  wee 
sum  that  '11  do  for  a  while.  Don't  cry,  honey," 
for  Edith's  tears  were  coursing  fast  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  Mary,  dear,"  said  the  sick  woman,  faintly. 

"It's  you,  honey,  she  means,"  said  Ellen. 
"Your  own  name  was  Mary,  though  your  new 
mother  changed  it." 

"  It  is  better  so,"  said  Edith,  forcing  herself 
to  speak  cheerfully.  "Edith  Lawrence  ceases 
to  exist  to-night ;  but  to-morrow,  aunt,  Mary 
Campbell  will  learn  of  you  how  to  earn  her 
oini  bread,  and  not  bring  you  two  new  mouths 
to  feed." 

An  hour  passed  in  such  talk,  and  then  Ellen 
gently  insisted  upon  her  niece's  lying  down 
upon  a  sofa  in  the  outer  room,  while  she  took 
the  care  of  the  invalid  for  the  night.  Worn 
out  with  the  afternoon's  excitement,  Edith 
sank  to  sleep  on  the  rude  bed  her  aunt  prepared 
for  her. 

I  should  weary  my  readers  to  tell  them  in 
detail  of  the  trials  of  my  heroine's  new  life. 
Her  mother,  although  far  beyond  any  hope 
of  recovery,  lingered  on  week  after  week, 
suffering  intensely  at  times  from  oppression 
and  a  racking  cough,  at  other  times  sunk  in 
stupor.     Aunt  Ellen's  funds  were  taxed  for  the 
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medicines  tlie  doctor  ordered,  more  to  alleviate 
paiu  than  from  any  hope  of  permanent  relief. 

Beyond  her  own  conscience  Kditli  had  but 
I  little  comfort  in  her  new  home.  Her  mother 
could  speak  but  little,  only  showing  her  love 
by  the  anxiety  with  which  she  watched  tlio 
yoang  girl's  slightest  motion,  and  tlie  desire  to 
have  her  ever  near  her.  Night  watching  and 
the  close  rooms  soon  struck  the  rose  from 
Edith's  cheek,  the  light  from  her  eyes,  the 
spring  from  her  step  ;  yet  her  voice  was  always 
gentle,  her  smile  ready,  and  her  caress  tender 
for  her  mother. 

Finding  that  she  was  resolved  not  to  be  de- 
pendent npon  her,  her  aunt  allowed  her  to  do 
the  sewing  by  which  she  lived,  while  she  her- 
self took  the  honse-cares,  or  rather  room-cares, 
and  the  heavy  work  of  washing,  ironing,  and 
cleaning.  Nimble  lingers  and  a  willing  heart 
soon  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the  needle- 
work by  which  Ellen  Campbell  lived,  and  she 
often  declared  that  Molly,  as  she  called  Edith, 
did  more  work  in  one  hour  than  she  could  ac- 
complish in  three.  After  a  few  weeks,  she 
applied  for  finer  sewing,  with,  of  course,  higher 
wages,  and,  obtaining  this,  many  little  comforts 
were  added  to  the  invalid's  store.  It  was  a 
strange  scene ;  the  small  rooms,  with  three 
small  cot-beds  neatly  m.iile,  their  poor  furni- 
ture, the  sutfering  woman  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows, the  rongh  but  kind-hearted  hostess  in  her 
coarse  dress,  working  at  the  washtub,  the 
cooking,  or  cleaning,  and  in  contrast  to  all  this 
the  bread-winner  at  her  work.  The  fair,  delicate 
girl,  in  her  pretty  morning  wrappers,  with  her 
golden  curls  and  lovely  face,  sitting  hour  after 
liour  at  her  sewing,  was  in  this  new  home,  as 
she  had  been  in  her  old  one,  the  centre  of  love, 
the  idol  of  both  relatives.  Ellen  would  often 
take  the  tiny  white  hand  of  her  niece  in  her 
own  coarse  red  one,  saying — 

"  No  wonder  they  work  fa-st ;  they  are  fairy 
fingers.  StilT,  hard,  clumsy  ones,  like  mine, 
are  for  scrubbing  and  sweeping ;  but  such  tiny 
things  .IS  needles  are  for  baby  hands  like  yours, 
Molly." 

Three  weeks  passed,  .ind  then  Mrs.  Lawrence 
made  one  more  etfort  to  regain  her  child.  Con- 
fident that  the  coarse  fare,  hard  work,  and 
uncongeni.al  companionship  must  have  dis- 
gasted  Edith,  she  wrote  to  her.  It  was  an 
eloquent  letter,  painting  the  desolate  home,  the 
longing  love,  the  ready  forgiveness  awaiting  the 
wayward  child;  threatening  the  entire  aliena- 
tion a  refusal  to  return  now  must  cost ;  appeal- 
ing to  the  yonng  girl's  gratitnde,  reminding  her 
of  kindnesses  which  were  only  too   indelibly 


impressed  upon  her  memory.  Bitter  tears  she 
shed  over  it,  and  with  an  aching  heart  she  put 
it  away. 

"If you  will  not  return  now,  leaving  forever 
this  woman  who  deserted  you  in  infancy," 
the  letter  said,  "do  not  write.  Your  answer 
must  be  to  come  to  me,  or  to  remain  with  her. 
No  appeal  will  make  any  alternative  beyond 
this.     Come  now,  or  we  are  separated  forever." 

And  Edith  looked  into  her  mother's  loving 
eyes,  kissed  her  wasted  cheek,  and  vowed  to 
be  faithful  to  her  until  death  should  part 
them.  She  knew,  too,  that  without  her  work 
it  would  be  difficult  for  her  aunt  to  earn  enough 
for  herself  and  the  invalid,  for  the  added  cares  of 
sickness  occupied  every  hour  now,  and  she 
could  not  think  it  right  to  desert  them. 

Winter  was  coming  on,  and  still  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell liveil.  Her  daughter,  if!  spite  of  the  daily 
walk  which  Aunt  Ellen  made  her  take,  was 
becoming  weak  and  pale  with  the  steady,  un- 
accustomed work,  and  every  cold  day  made  her 
tremble  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming  months. 
Steady  sewing  had  only  sufficed  to  keep  the 
two  comfortable  through  the  summer,  and  when 
full,  extra  light,  warmer  clothing,  and  the  other 
expenses  of  winter  were  added,  Edith  knew 
that  her  present  earnings  would  not  be  sufli- 
cient.  Her  mother,  too.  coughed  more,  sufl'ered 
more  as  the  air  grew  chill  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  the  work  had  to  be  thrown 
aside,  sometimes  for  hours  together,  while  Edith 
raised  her  mother  up,  and  by  every  expedient 
a  loving  heart  could  suggest  tried  to  ease  the 
struggling  breathing  or  sharp  pain.  Over-work, 
anxiety,  and  the  sorrow  of  separation  from  her 
old  friends  were  all  acting  upon  the  delicate 
frame  of  the  poor  child  ;  shrinking  from  notice, 
dreading  to  meet  her  former  acquaintances,  she 
had  taken  her  daily  walks  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning  ;  but  now,  after  nights  of  pain- 
ful watching,  she  felt  unfit  for  the  exertion,  and 
gradually  the  habit  of  walking  was  given  up; 
the  fair  skin  became  sallow,  the  round  arms 
very,  very  thin,  the  bright  eyes  sunken,  and 
the  step  languid  and  feeble.  In  the  more  dan- 
gerous sickness  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  fMith's  weak- 
ness was  overlooked,  even  by  her  aunt,  and 
while  the  two  elder  women  deeply  felt  the 
influence  of  her  pure  Christian  heart,  her  loving 
devotion,  and  uncomplaining  patience,  they 
did  not  realize  how  she  was  sinking  under  her 
unaccustomed  burdens. 

The  first  snow  fell  early  in  November ;  and 
on  the  day  when  the  city  was  shrouded  in  its 
winter's  mantle,  Mary  Campbell  died.  She 
closed  her  eyes   on  this   world,   lying  in  her 
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child's  arms,  her  last  words  a  prayer  for  tlie 
gentle  nurse  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  to 
come  to  her  death-bed.  It  was  sudden  at  the 
last,  this  parting  of  the  soul  from  the  frail  body  ; 
for  the  invalid  had  rallied  for  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, and  Edith,  who  loved  her  mother  with 
that  pure  affection  which  the  generous  give  to 
those  for  whom  they  sacrifice  much,  felt  the 
blow  keenly. 

Although  she  tried,  for  her  aunt's  sake,  to 
still  hear  up  bravely,  the  physical  strain  had 
been  too  great,  and  she  became  very  ill.  Want 
now  stared  them  grimly  in  the  face.  The  doc- 
tor's bill  and  funeral  expenses  were  a  heavy 
«lrain  on  Ellen  Campbell's  savings;  and  now, 
deprived  of  Edith's  work,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  long  illness,  she  became  very  anxious. 

She  was  standing  over  the  ironing-table  one 
morning,  dampenfcg  the  clothes,  rather  freely 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  heavy  tears  fell  on 
her  work,  when  some  one  knocked.  It  was 
the  doctor's  hour  ;  so  she  merely  said,  "  Come 
in." 

"Good-morning,"  said  a  strange  voice;  and 
she  turned  to  face  au  old  gentleman,  with  a 
pleasant,  cheerful  face. 

"  Good-morning,  sir  !"  she  said,  courtesying. 

"  Dr.  Hall  is  out  of  town  to-day,  so  I  called 
to  see  your  daughter." 

"  My  niece,  sir." 

"  Ah,  yes.  How  is  she  ?  No  worse,  I  hope," 
and  he  looked  kindly  at  the  red  eyes. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  hardly  know.  She  's  been  in 
a  stupor  like  all  night,  and  when  she  took  the 
drops  a  while  back,  she  never  roused,  only 
moaned  a  little  when  I  tried  to  wake  her." 

"Asleep?" 

"Her  eyes  only  half  shut  themselves,  sir; 
we  've  killed  her,  that 's  it !"  And  the  hot  tears 
fell  again. 

"  How  long  has  she  been  sick  ?" 

"  Only  in  bed  a  week,  .sir ;  but  I  'm  mistrust- 
ing she  's  been  sick  a  long  while,  thougli  she 
never  said  so.  It 's  an  angel  she  's  been  to  her 
sick  mother  for  six  months,  sewing  all  day  and 
scarce  sleeping  allnight,  workingandsorrowing, 
and  never  a  word  of  complaint,  she  that 's  been 
brought  up  like  a  princess.  Always  with  a 
comforting  word  of  the  Good  God  for  sorrow, 
yet  never  a  bit  like  teaching  or  preaching,  only 
like  as  if  her  heart  held  it  for  a  time  of  trouble." 

The  doctor  had  listened  kindly,  for  he  saw 
how  it  eased  the  woman  to  talk,  but  now  he 
said : 

"  Can  I  go  in  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  this  way,"  and  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  inner  room. 


"Edith  Lawrence  1"  cried  the  doctor,  going 
quickly  to  the  bedside. 

The  old  name  fell  pleasantly  on  the  sick 
girl's  ear,  for  she  smiled,  though  without  open- 
ing her  eyes. 

"How  did  she  come  here?  They  said  she 
went  with  her  mother  to  Paris." 

Ellen  was  only  too  ready  to  tell  of  her  niece's 
sacrifice,  and  the  doctor  was  an  attentive  listen- 
er. Mi'S.  Lawrence's  family  physician,  and  fully 
acquainted  with  Edith's  delicate  health  and 
luxurious  life,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  illness  he  was  now  called  upon  to  tend. 
The  liot,  close  room,  the  rough  fare,  and  the 
constant  interruptions  which  Ellen  was  obliged 
to  endure  in  her  nursing  duties,  all  told  their 
own  story.  The  hot  hand,  quick  pulse,  flushed 
cheek,  and  heavy  stupor  all  urged  him  to  in- 
stant decision.  Promising  to  return  in  an  hour, 
he  left  directions  for  the  interval  and  went 
hastily  away. 

Everybody  called  Dr.  Grey  eccentric,  every- 
body loved  and  respected  him,  and  everybody 
was  ready  to  oblige  him  ;  yet  the  good  folka 
did  open  their  eyes  when  they  heard  that  the 
doctor  had  opened  a  room  long  closed  because 
his  wife  had  lived  in  it  until  her  death,  and 
that  he  had  taken  into  his  house  a  young  lady, 
\ery  sick,  and  an  elderly  woman,  who  was 
installed  as  nurse  forthwith. 

The  housekeeper  pshawed,  blessed  her  heart, 
goodness-gracioused,  threateneil  to  leave,  aild 
finally  turned  her  wrath  into  kindness,  and 
nursed  the  patient  as  devotedly  as  her  own 
aunt.  It  was  a  stubborn  case,  bxit  the  doctor 
was  resolute,  the  nurses  prayerful,  the  invalid 
tractable  and  patient,  and  Edith  began  to  get 
better. 

"  So,  then,"  said  the  doctor  as  he  sat  Inside 
her  arm-chair  one  morning,  "not  content  with 
the  experience  you  have  had  already,  you  want 
to  steer  into  the  world  in  quest  of  new  adven- 
tures." 

"  I  only  want  to  tax  your  kindness  still  fur- 
ther by  begging  you  to  get  me  some  scholars 
among  your  friends,  and  finding  me  a  quiet 
boarding-place." 

"  Ain't  it  quiet  enough  here?" 

"  But  I  cannot  remain  here  dependent  upon 
you." 

"  Bless  my  heart,  what  an  obstinate  woman 
you  are  !  Suppose,  then,  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, you  pay  your  board  here  ;  not  in  money, 
you  know,  but  in  singing  for  me,  playing  back- 
gammon for  me,  and — well,  we  can  make  np 
the  difference  in  kisses.  I  'm  old  enough  for 
your  grandfather,  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  can  play 
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)mprietv-,  and  tlnre  's  yonr  nunt,  she  is  willing 

o  assist   Mrs.  Goodwin  in  the  housekeeping, 

ind-" 
"Stop,  stop!"  said  Edith,  lansihing.    "How 

nany  people  does  it  take  to  make  you  com- 

ortable?" 
"Just  as  tn.iny  as  there  are  here  now ;  one 

ess  will  make  me  miserable.  Now,  my  dear, 
iO  be  done  with  jesting.  Yon  are  very  young, 
i»nd  when  you  have  taken  the  tonic  I  ordered 

I  little  longer,  and  get  some  color  in  your  face, 
you  will  be  by  no  means  ugly.  Well,  as  I  was 
(laying,  being  young  and  pretty,  you  will  suffer 
from  a  thousand  annoyances  from  ront.nct  with 
the  people  in — pardon  me — yovir  aunt's. sphere 
of  life.  I  see  that  you  will  suffer  if  I  urge  you 
to  stay  here  .is  my  child  ;  but  I  do  beg  you  will 
remain  as  my  ward,  boarder,  any  name  you 
like.  I  will  endeavor  to  put  yoa  in  a  way  to 
•earn  your  own  living,  but  I  hope  you  will  let 
an  old  man's  experience  convince  you  that  you 
are  better  here,  protected  by  him,  than  thrown 
'unprotected  .and  defenceless  on  your  own  re- 
cources.  Think  it  over,  my  dear,  and  to-mor- 
irow  we  will  talk  of  it  again.  In  the  mean 
(lime,  here  comes  Mrs.  Goodwin  with  a  piece  of 
[chicken  and  a  glass  of  wine,  which  I,  yonr 
(physician,  do  command  you  to  eat  and  drink." 
(And  with  this  parting  injunction  the  old  doctor 
walked  off. 

It  was  hard  for  Edith  to  resist  his  kind  in- 
vitation, but  she  felt  that  there  she  w.as  in  a 
false  position.  She  owed  it  to  her  aunt  to  re- 
main with  her,  and  there  was  no  place  for  her 
in  the  doctor's  family,  so  she  adhered  to  her 
first  resolution.  Although  hegrumbled.  Dr. 
Grey  did  not  again  press  the  point ;  he  found 
a  quiet  place  for  liis  pmi/ij^e.  and  then  exerted 
himself  to  procure  scholars  in  Gemian  and 
mnsic.  Many  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  old  friends, 
who  knew  of  Edith's  careful  instrnction,  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  o]>portnnity  to 
secure  her  services  for  their  children,  and  she 
soon  harl  a  full  class  of  scholars  for  each  day. 
Her  aunt  w.as  easily  persuaded  to  take  the 
housekeeping  cares  of  the  little  house  which 
the  doctor  had  rented  in  Eilith's  name,  though 
Edie  insisted  upon  also  securing  the  services  of 
a  strong  Irish  girl. 

It  was  no  holiday  life  ;  unused  to  any  de- 
mand tipon  her  time,  save  for  her  own  gratifi- 
cation, Eilith  found  regnlar  hours  irksome,  long 
w.alks  we.arisome,  and  idle  pupils  tiresome. 
Now  began  to  be  developed  the  strong  mind 
which  her  gentle,  quiet  manner  co-ered.  No 
complaint  passed  her  lips  ;  resolutely,  though 
quietly,  she   conquered   the   sedentary  liabits 
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which  she  loved,  yet  she  m-ade  her  health  ,i 
care,  because  she  had  experienced  the  effects 
of  too  great  devotion  to  work.  While  she 
earnestly  prayed  for  strength  and  guidance  in 
her  responsible  life  as  teacher,  she  was  draw- 
ing in  herself  new  powers  for  the  task  before 
her.  Every  lesson  to  a  pupil  became,  in  th-i 
high  character  in  which  she  regarded  it,  a  les- 
son for  herself  in  patience  and  care.  All  the 
higher  attributes  of  her  mind  were  developing 
under  the  pressure  of  sorrow  and  responsibility ; 
and  if  her  face  had  been  lovely  in  her  timid, 
trusting  girlhood,  it  was  now  invested  with  the 
higher,  nobler  beauty  of  a  working  intellect, 
adorned  by  a  true  Christian  spirit. 

Two  regrets  were  ever  present — she  longed 
for  her  adopted  mother's  loving  voice,  and  she 
wished  most  earnestly  that  Horace  Arnold  could 
know  why  he  was  sent  from  her.  She  writhed 
under  the  idea  of  his  regarding  her  in  the 
light  of  a  coquette,  .vet  she  knew  that  she  had 
betrayed  her  love,  believing  as  she  did  in  his. 
i  She  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  only  to  let  him 
know  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

Four  years  passed  away,  and  then  came  a 
new  sorrow  :  Aunt  Kllen,  her  kind,  affectionate 
aunt,  died,  and  Edith  felt  that  she  was  indeed 
alone  in  the  world. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  own  room  one  warm 
evening,  somewhat  wearied  with  her  day's  la- 
bor, and  letting  memory  range  over  happy 
days,  when  her  servant  came  in  with  a  letter. 
It  was  directed,  not  to  her  name  as  she  now 
bore  it,  but  to  Miss  Edith  Lawrence,  and  her 
he.art  beat  rapidly  as  she  recognized  the  hand 
of  her  adopted  mother.    She  opened  it  to  read — 

Edith,  my  child,  for  the  last  time  I  call  yon 
so,  ere  this  meets  your  eye,  you  must  pray  for 
both  mothers,  for  my  soul  will  liave  passed 
away,  even  as  the  soul  of  her  I  would  have 
wronged.  She  is  revenged,  Edith,  for  in  my 
long  sickness  I  Iiave  wearied  for  my  child's 
voice  with  a  longing  unutterable.  I  am  dying 
now— they  admit  that  at  last;  and  one  act  of 
justice  I  will  perform  before  I  go.  Horace  Ar- 
nolil  has  been  here  since  I  have,  and  until 
to-day  I  have  allowed  him  to  suppose  yon 
married  and  in  the  home  of  a  more  fortunate 
suitor.  To-day  I  told  him  the  whole  truth,  feu- 
I  know  all  the  noble  conduct  of  the  child  I  ca>t 
from  me.  Death  breaks  all  barriers,  and  has 
melted  even  my  pride,  and  in  its  presence  I  can 
beg  Horace's  forgiveness  and  yours.  Vou  will 
learn  how  I  wronged  him  by  supposing  that 
your  birth  could  alter  his  love.  May  God  bless 
,    you  both  !     E<iith,  forgive  your         Motheb. 
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Dead !  dead  without  one  caress,  one  spoken 
word  to  break  the  pang.  Edith  forgot  even 
Horace  in  her  first  burst  of  sorrow.  All  the 
old  love,  the  tender  memories  which  separation 
had  been  powerless  to  dull,  rushed  over  lier 
lieart,  and  she  sobbed  with  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion. The  heavy  grief  of  unalterable  sorrow 
was  not  new  to  her ;  death  had  taken  her  dear 
ones  before,  but  there  was  no  love-tie  like  this 
broken.  It  was  the  only  real  mother  of  her  life, 
the  mother  who  had  filled  babyhood,  childhood, 
girlhood  with  sweetest  proofs  of  holy  affection, 
and  the  thought  that  she  had  not  been  near 
her  at  the  last,  to  soothe  the  dying  hours,  made 
Edith's  grief  still  heavier. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  she  was  roused 
from  her  abandonment  to  sorrow  by  the  servant. 

"  The  gentleman.  Miss  Campbell,  can  ye  see 
him  the  night  ?— him  as  brought  the  letter." 

She  rose  and  went  down  stairs.  Her  heavy 
black  dress,  which  she  wore  for  her  aunt,  her 
red  eyes,  and  sad  face  were  all  appropriate 
greetings  to  his  news,  though  she  thought  not 
of  that. 

Horace  was  impatiently  waiting  for  her ;  but 
there  was  no  rapturous  greeting,  no  love-talk; 
with  tender  yet  respectful  sympathy,  he  went 
forward  to  meet  her. 

"  My  poor  Edith  !"     This  was  his  greeting. 

The  sad  heart  bounded  at  his  voice,  and  Edith 


knew  that  rest  for  lier  sorrowful  life  was  to  be 
found  in  his  care.     Softly  thty  spoke  of  the  ! 
dead. 

"  She  knew  all,  dearest,''  said  Horace  ;  "and 
knowing  it  she  said  that  you  were  rirjiit.  That, 
had  you  acted  as  she  wished,  it  would  have 
destroyed  her  love,  for  she  would  alw.ays  have 
feared  that  interest  might  win  you  froir>  her. 
Only  her  pride  kept  her  silent,  and  she  hoped 
that  you  would  seek  a  reconciliation." 

"Oh,  if  I  had  dreamed  of  that,"  said  Edith, 
"how  gladly  I  would  have  humbled  myself  to 
win  her  forgiveness !" 

Mrs.  Lawrence  had  left  in  her  will  only  one 
token  of  love  for  Edith.  An  exquisite  minia- 
ture, painted  after  she  became  ill  in  Paris,  she 
left  to  her  "dear  adopted  child,  Edith  Camp- 
bell," tli.at  others  might  know  she  died  loving 
her  daughter  still.  She  well  knew  that  Edith's 
noble  soul  would  be  pained  by  any  legacy  or 
money,  so  she  only  left  her  the  picture  and  the 
letter  I  have  quoted. 

Tried  by  affliction,  and  unscathed  by  the  on 
deal,  Edith  Arnold  is  a  noble  woman,  generous 
in  impulse,  kind  in  heart,  noble  in  soul,  a  wo- 
man who,  when  sorrow  and  trouble  met  her, 
felt  not  before  the  storm,  but  rose  to  meet  it, 
not  defiantly,  but  with  a  pure  Christian  hear* 
as  her  shield. 
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What  I  write  is  the  result  of  large  experience, 
much  thought,  and  close  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  may  seem  trite — even  needless — to 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  it  as  I  have  ; 
but  there  are,  I  presume  to  think,  m!iny  to 
whom  these  "hints"  cannot  be  but  useful. 
Those  who  have  practised  little,  or  not  consid- 
ered much,  will,  I  believe,  thank  me  for  them 
and  profit  by  them. 

The  art  of  horsemanship  does  not  consist 
merely  in  knowing  how  to  mount,  how  to  hold 
the  reins,  how  to  sit  with  security  and  grace, 
nor  how  to  compel  the  horse  to  walk  that  canters 
or  gallops  at  the  will  of  the  rider.  All  these 
are  indispensable.  But  there  is  also  to  be 
acquired  the  art  of  drawing  forth  the  willing 
obedience  of  the  animal.  This  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  kind,  temperate,  and  uniform  treat- 
ment, and  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  liis 
habits  and  instincts.  How  diflTerent  is  a  ride 
on  a  well-kept,  well-used  horse,  who  feels  that 
he  carries,  ay/'i'enrf,  from  one  on  a  broken-spirited 


or  timid  creature,  in  whom  ill-usage  has  pro- 
duced many  defects  !  In  the  former  case,  the 
exercise  is  as  great  a  pleasure  to  the  horse  as 
to  his  rider.  He  sniffs  the  air,  he  pricks  up 
his  ears,  he  throws  forward  his  feet  with  energy. 
Life  has  to  him  delights  beyond  his  stall  and 
his  corn.  The  horse  is  naturally  gentle,  in- 
telligent, and  affectionate;  but  these  qualities 
are  not  sufiiciently  studied  or  appreciated.  He 
is  usually  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  health 
and  pleasure  to  his  owner,  and  not  often  is 
either  gratitude,  kindness,  or  sympathy  ex- 
tended to  him  in  return. 

Occasionally  horses  are  found  vicious  and 
unmanageable ;  but  defects  of  temper  may 
generally  be  traced  to  the  ill-treatment  of  some 
reckless  master,  some  cruel  trainer,  or  some 
ignorant  groom.  Even  in  these  cases,  miM, 
but  firm  treatment,  may  render  him  gentle  and 
tractable. 

Saddling. — In  saddling,  the  groom  very  fre- 
quently flings  the  saddle  on  the  horse's  back, 
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lud  at  once  proceeds  to  tighten  the  girtlis  to 
jthe  extent  required.  This  causes  the  animal 
igreat  inconvenience,  which  he  resents  by  throw- 
jing  back  his  ears,  and  trying  to  bite  or  kick  liis 
.tormentor ;  for  which  ho  is  corrected  iu  very 
jBtrong  language,  if  not  by  a  blow,  and  his  tem- 
,per  ruffled,  to  the  discomfort  of  his  rider.  The 
iiorse,  being  accustomed  to  such  rough  treat- 
luent,  endeavors,  by  puffing  himself  out,  to 
lessen,  in  some  degree,  the  distress  experienced 
<from  this  mode  of  saddling  ;  and,  in  conse- 
jqueuce,  when  the  rider  has  been  on  the  road 
,some  half  hour,  she  finds  her  seat  becomes 
tloose  and  unsteady.  Should  the  horse  start  or 
shy,  and  the  rider  be  inexperienced,  she  may 
lose  her  balance  (in  which  case  the  saddle  will 
.turn  round),  and  be  precipitated  to  the  ground. 

The  humane  and  experienced  groom  will 
jplace  the  saddle  lightly  on  the  back  of  the 
iliorse,  pattin;^  him  kindly  as  he  does  so.  Then, 
drawing  up  the  girths  to  within  two  holes  of 
the  required  tightness,  will  so  leave  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  By  this  time  the  saddle 
will  be  iriirm,  when  it  may  be  tightened  as  much 
as  necessary,  without  pain  or  discomfort  to  the 
animal,  and,  moreover,  greatly  lessening  the 
Ichauces  of  a  wrung  back  or  withers. 

A  lady's  s,addle  should  be  placed  more  back- 
|ward  on  the  horse  than  a  gentleman's,  to  keep 
tlie  heavy  weight  of  the  iron  as  far  from  the 
|Withers  as  possible. 

MoDXTixo,  Axi)  Use  of  the  Reixs. — In  mount- 
ing, place  the  left  foot  in  the  hand  of  the  groom, 
resting  the  right  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle.  Spring  lightly,  but  surely,  into  the 
jeeat,  neither  throwing  too  much  weight  on  the 
ihand  of  the  assistant,  nor  pulling  at  the  saddle  ; 
•both  are  ungraceful,  and,  after  a  little  practice, 
(unnecessary.  Let  the  groom  arrange  the  habit 
carefully  between  the  foot  and  the  stirrup.  If 
Iwell  arranged  at  first,  it  ought  to  remain  so 
[during  the  ride.  The  habit  should  never  be 
•pinned  under  the  foot ;  it  is  sure  to  tear  the 
skirt,  and  prevent  it  falling  gracefully  and 
easily.  Seat  yourself  rather  backward  on  the 
jsad.lle.  taking  care  that  the  figure  be  erect,  and 
|the  shoulders  perfectly  square  with  your  seat. 
IT.ake  the  reins  in  the  left  hand.  If  you  ride 
iOn  the  curb,  raise  that  first,  leaving  the  left 
^rein  outside  the  h.md.  or  between  the  third  and 
fourth  fiiir,ers,  the  right  side  of  the  rein  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers.  Then  raise  the 
snaffle,  leaving  the  left  rein  outside  the  hand, 
and  the  right  with  the  curb,  between  the  first 
and  Sfcond  fingers.  Leave  the  snaffle  looser 
jthan  the  curb,  so  as  to  hang  gracefully  in  a 
fsstoon  from  the  bit.     Double  all  the  four  reins 


together  over  the  forefinger,  placing  the  thumb 
firmly  on  them. 

Should  you  prefer  riding  on  the  snaffle,  which 
to  an  inexperienced  rider  is  perhaps  safer,  and 
certainly,  in  such  a  case,  preferable  for  the 
horse,  reverse  the  instructions  above  given, 
taking  up  the  snaffle  first,  etc. ;  keep  the  elbows 
close  to  the  body,  not  in  young-lady  fashion,  so 
as  to  form  a  triangle  with  the  waist,  by  which 
rounding  and  stooping  of  the  shoulders  are  pro- 
duced, and  all  power  over  the  horse  lost.  The 
hands  should  always  be  kept  low,  as  near  the 
saddle  as  possible.  In  guiding  the  horse  by 
the  rein,  use  the  hand  only  from  the  wrist 
downwards.  Neveruse  the  arms.  If  you  wish 
your  horse  to  move  to  the  right,  bend  the  hand 
slightly  inwards  towards  the  body,  so  as  to 
tighten  the  right  rein,  and  loosen  the  left.  If 
you  wish  him  to  move  to  the  left,  depress  your 
hand  slightly,  which  will  tighten  the  left  rein 
and  loosen  the  right.  In  both  cases,  keep  the 
wrist  unmoved.  It  should  be  done  by  the  hand 
alone,  and  imperceptibly — a  slicht  balancing 
motion  of  the  body,  so  slight  as  to  he  felt,  not 
seen,  shoulil  accompany  the  action  of  the  hand. 

The  management  of  the  reins  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  horsemanship,  and,  by  some  per- 
sons, it  is  a  diiEculty  never  altogether  overcome. 
Do  not  pull  at  a  horse's  mouth.  'Work  the 
reins  continually  very  gently  and  easily,  but 
let  there  be  no  strain  on  him,  or  he  will  cer- 
tainly learn  to  pull,  .and  lose  the  graceful  easy 
carriage  of  his  head.  A  thorough-bred  horse 
should  have  his  month  so  light,  that  he  may 
be  ridden  with  a  piece  of  packthread.  But  n 
h.ad  rider  may  teach  him  to  pull  in  a  very  few 
lessons.  By  working  the  mouth,  I  mean  ,a 
light  wavy  motion  of  the  hand,  not  tiring  to 
the  rider,  and  pleasing  to  the  horse — to  be  ac- 
quired by  practice  and  attention  only. 

The  reins  should  never  be  required  to  assist 
the  seat ;  I  mean  that  perfect  balance  that  en- 
ables the  rider  to  do  what  she  will,  without 
interfering  with  the  action  of  the  horse.  The 
perfect  rider  should  be  able  to  bend  her  body 
down  to  the  stirrup  on  the  left  side,  or  down  to 
the  girth  on  the  right,  to  throw  her  arms  over- 
head, and  yet  her  horse  not  swerve  in  the  least. 
A  lady  who  has  a  perfect  seat  may  throw  her 
stirrup  aside,  and  her  reins  across  her  horse's 
neck,  and  yet  be  able  to  guide  him  by  the  mere 
balance  of  her  body,  whether  in  walking,  can- 
tering, trotting,  or  galloping.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  mention  the  whip.  It  should  be 
;  carried  in  the  right  hand,  and  simply  as  an 
ornament.  A  good  rider  never  requires  it ;  a 
kind  rider  will  never  use  it.     The  m.au  who 
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strikes   the  willing  creature  that  carries  him 

through  heat  and  cold,  through  rain  and  wind. 
in  spite  of  fatigue  or  thirst,  degrades  himself 
by  the  act.  A  lady — a  ladtj,  uses  the  hand  that 
holds  the  whip  but  to  pat  and  encourage. 
"Poor  fellow!  Good  horse!"  will  do  more  with  ' 
tlie  noble  animal  than  the  blow. 

Castering. — On  first  setting  fortli,  the  horse 
should  be  allowed  to  walk  a  short  distance. 
Some  riders  gather  up  their  reins  hastily,  and 
before  they  have  secured  them  properly,  allow 
the  animal  to  trot  or  canter  ofl'.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  often  productive  of  mischief,  some- 
times of  accident.  A  lady's  horse  should  canter 
with  the  right  foot.  The  left  p)oduces  a  rough, 
unpleasant  motion  and  ungraceful  appearance. 
The  whole  body  is  jerked  at  every  stride. 
Should  the  animal  have  been  trained  to  canter 
with  the  left  foot,  a  little  perseverance  will 
soon  teach  him  better.  Hold  the  rein  so  as  to 
tigliten  it  slightly  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth, 
touch  (not  hit)  him  gently  on  the  right  shoul- 
der with  the  whip — sit  well  back  in  the  saddle, 
so  as  uot  to  throw  weight  on  the  shoulder.  The 
horse  will  soon  understand  what  is  required  of 
him.  But  if  he  does  not,  try  again  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  minutes.  Straighten  the  reins 
immediately  he  throws  out  the  right  foot.  Pat 
and  encourage  him  with  kind  words,  but  repeat 
the  operation  should  he  change  his  feet,  which 
he  may  do  before  getting  accustomed  to  his 
new  step.  The  considerate  rider  will  not  com- 
pel him  to  canter  too  long  at  a  time,  for  it  is 
very  fatiguing.  That  it  is  so,  is  easily  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  steed  of  a  lady  too  fond  of 
cantering  becomes  weak  in  the  forelegs,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  "groggy." 

Trotting. — Trotting,  if  well  performed,  is 
very  graceful,  but  is  more  difficult  to  acquire 
than  cantering.  The  rider  should  sit  slightly 
more  forward  than  for  cantering,  on,  but  not 
more  forwai'd  thau,  the  centre  of  the  seat, 
pressing  the  knee  firmly  against  the  saddle, 
and  keeping  the  foot  perfectly  straight  (rather 
turned  in  than  out)  in  the  stirrup.  She  must 
rise  slightly  with  every  step  of  the  animal, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  shoulders  quite  square 
with  the  horse.  To  lean  over  one  side  or  the 
otlier,  be  the  inclination  ever  so  slight,  or  to 
bring  forward  one  shoulder  more  than  the 
other,  has  a  very  bad  appearance.  A  good 
horsewoman  will  avoid  the  common  error  of 
leaning  forward  when  trotting.  It  is  not  only 
very  ungraceful,  but  iu  the  attituile  nearly  all 
power  is  lost.  The  arms  are  comparatively 
useless.  Should  the  horse  stumble,  the  rider 
risks  being  thrown  over  his  head.     Her  position 


deprives  her  of  the  power  of  assisting  her  horse 
to  rise,  whilst  the  additional  weight  thrown  on 
his  shoulders  prevents  him  from  helping  him- 
self. At  all  times,  the  broad  part  of  the  foot 
only  should  rest  on  the  iron  of  the  stirrup. 

SuYiNG. — Should  a  horse  shy,  he  does  it 
generally  from  timidity.  The  common  practice 
of  forcing  a  horse  to  approach  very  near  the 
object  of  alarm  is  a  foolish  and  useless  abuse 
of  power.  He  should  be  encouraged  by  woidj 
and  patting  on  the  neck,  and  above  all  by  the 
fearlessness  of  his  rider.  A  horse  soon  learns 
to  depend  greatly  on  his  mistress.  Should  she 
start,  or  feel  timid,  he  perceives  it  immediately, 
and  will  prick  up  his  ears  and  look  about  him 
for  the  cause.  Ou  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  many  real  dangers  encountered  with 
safety,  through  the  rider  having  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  break  out  into  a  snatch  of  song 
(all  horses  like  singing),  which  has  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  object  of  fear. 

Rearing. — Should  a  horse  rear,  lean  the  body 
forward,  loosing  the  reins  at  the  same  moment ; 
press  both  hands,  if  necessary,  on  the  mane. 
Should,  however,  a  horse  rear  so  as  to  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  rider,  loosen  well  the  rein, 
pass  the  whip  froiu  the  right  hand  to  the  left, 
double  up  the  right  hand  into  a  fist,  and  hit 
him  between  the  ears.  Shmo  no  fear,  but  trot 
on  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  Turn  his 
head  towards  home,  and  he  will  be  certain  to 
repeat  his  feat  on  a  future  occasion  !  The  above 
is  rarely  necessary,  and  should  only  be  done  iu 
a  case  of  urgency. 

A  lady  rode  a  spirited,  thoroughbred  horse. 
She  had  been  ill  for  a  short  time,  and  the  groom 
had  been  ordered  to  exercise  him  every  day. 
Recovered  from  her  indisposition,  the  lady 
again  mounted  her  favorite.  She  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  on  her  ride  before  she  encountered 
one  of  those  high  trucks  often  seen  in  couutry 
towns.  At  sight  of  this  the  horse  reared  fear- 
fully. His  rider  pressed  all  her  weight  on  him, 
and  he  descended,  hut  only  to  rise  still  higher. 
As  she  cast  up  her  eyes,  she  saw  his  forefett 
pawing  the  air  above  her  head.  He  stood  so 
erect  that  she  almost  fell  backwards.  The  by- 
standers scream^,  the  groom  rode  up :  "  Drop 
off!  ma'am,  oh!  pray  dropoff!"  heexclaimed, 
adding,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  a 
truth  he  might  have  concealed,  "  I  always  do." 
The  lady  fortunately  preserved  her  presence  of 
mind:  she  shifted  her  whip  and  struck  the 
horse  with  all  her  force  between  the  ears.  He 
descended  instantly.  Then  (it  was  the  first 
and  last  time  she  ever  struck  him)  she  beat 
him  with  her  whip,   and  rode  on  as  though 
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aotliiiig  li.iii  happened.  Ou  iuquiry,  it  was 
discovoreil  that  the  groom  had  taken  the  horse 
out  for  exercise  tliree  times,  liad  each  time 
nioiiutered  a  truck,  and  liadeacli  time  dropped 
)ff  behind  when  the  horse  reared,  wliich  he  did 
it  first  throu^'h  fear,  but  afterwards  through 
*lrickiness,"  for  the  purpose  of  getting  home. 
KuKi.NO. — Should  a  horse  kick,  take  care  to 
ceep  )iim  well  in  hand.  He  cannot  kick  unless 
te  throws  liis  Iiead  down  ;  and  lie  cannot  do 
hat  if  the  reins  are  not  lield  carelessly  loose. 
\  practised  rider  can  always  tell  when  a  horse 
s  about  to  kick,  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  liis 
)ody.  It  is  instantaneous,  but  unmistakable, 
riie  best-tempered  horse  may  kick  occasionally, 
rom  a  rub  of  the  saddle,  or  pressure  on  the 
irithers.  The  animal  should  not  be  beaten,  but 
ihe  cause  of  his  misconduct  imiuired  into. 

DisMOD.N'Tixo. — The  ride  being  over,  the  horse 
liould  stand  in  the  stable  with  the  girths  loos- 
ned,  but  the  saddle  untouched  on  his  back,  for 
t  least  twenty  niiiiutes,  until  cool,  when  it 
nay  be  removpil  withoutinconvenience.  Should 
he  animal,  if  usually  quiet,  have  misbehaved 
II  any  manner,  the  cause  will  generally  appear 
s  soon  as  the  saddle  is  removed.  Sn.alching 
he  saddle  from  the  horse's  back  while  it  is  still 
eated,  often  produces  swellings,  particularly 
f  the  skin  be  .at  all  irritated  by  friction.  The 
laddie  should  be  sponged  and  dried,  either  in 
be  sun,  or  by  the  liarness-room  or  kitchen  fire, 
k'fore  being  put  away.  This  precaution  pre- 
ents  tlie  stutfing  from  hardening.  A  humane 
ider  will  always  attend  to  the  lining  of  the 
id  lie,  for  a  wrung  back  mnst  be  sad  pain.  A 
orse  will  shrink  from  the  slightest  touch  of  a 
uger  on  the  injured  part :  what  must  then  be 
llie  torture  of  the  weight  of  a  s.addle  and  rider? 
.Ye  owe  much  pleasure  to  our  saddle-horse: 
ilioald  we  not  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  bim 
om  pain  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  without  dwelling  a  little 
Jirther  on  the  power  of  kindness  over  the  horse, 
believe,  from  experience,  that  almost  anything 
jin,  in  time,  be  done  by  gentleness  and  cou- 
der.ition — not  the  consideration  of  weakness, 
jsually  termed  "  spoiling,"  but  the  consiilera- 
(on  prompted  by  admiration  and  love  for  God's 
jfeatures,  j^ity  for  helplessness,  and  that  true 
lenerosity  which  should  always  accompany 
"wer.  I  once  saw  an  instance  that  will  ex- 
|inplify  what  I  .say.  A  beautiful  Irish  mare, 
llmost  thoroughbred,  had  been  ridden  as  a 
unter,  and  afterwards  by  a  lady.  Being  some- 
hat  too  high  in  her  p.aces,  it  w.as  intended  to 
lit  her  with  another  into  harness.  Immedi- 
;ely  the  coachman  attached  her  to  the  carriage 
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(an  open  one),  she  threw  herself  down  on  the 
stones  of  the  stnble-yard  ;  she  was  whipped  up, 
and  again  attached  to  the  carriage,  and  again 
threw  lierself  down.     AVhile  the  second  course 

of  whippinj;  was  being  administered,  a  compas- 
sionate housemaid  rnn  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  informed  her  mistress  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  lady  immediately  walked  round  tlirongh 
the  garden,  ordered  the  horse  to  he  conveyed 
to  the  stable,  and,  on  the  following  d;iy,  stood 
by  the  creature,  feeding  lier  wilh  bread,  and 
patting  her  silky  neck  while  she  was  being  at- 
taclied  to  the  carriage.  Tlien,  taking  the  reins 
in  licr  own  hand,  slipping  them  througli  her 
fingers  as  she  passed  the  animal,  stroking  and 
caressing  her  as  she  went,  she  drove  out  of 
the  stable-yard  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  coachman.  This  creature  in  a  few  days 
became  a  perfectly  trained  carriage  horse.  She 
was,  of  course,  awkward  at  first,  but  never  ob- 
stinate. 


THE    TREE. 


BT    MRS.     A.    Jl.     BUTTERFIELD, 

'Tis  a  very  dark  !\nJ  dreary  day, 

And  tlio  rain  is  falling  fast ; 
The  gloomy  sky  hath  a  leaden  dye, 

And  the  mist  is  driving  past. 
There  's  a  tree  that  looks  at  my  window  in, 

A  naked  and  leafless  tree  ; 
That  louks,  as  it  grieves  for  its  summer  leaves, 

As  sud  as  a  tree  can  be. 
For  every  twig  and  every  branch 

Is  dripping  wiih  cea-eless  tears  ; 
And  it  f;taud.s  alone,  while  the  cold  winds  moan, 

As  it  wept  with  the  grief  of  years. 
They  gather  and  fall,  and  gather  and  fall. 

The  tear-drops  eve'.more, 
As  they  gather  and  fall  in  a  human  eye, 

"When  the  heart  is  with  anguish  sore. 
Still  the  tiud  tree  Ltoks  at  my  window  in, 

While  the  bleak  Slarch  wind;-  do  blow  ; 
It  utandcth  there  in  the  chilly  air. 

And  rocks  with  its  weight  of  wo. 
And  they  gather  and  fall,  and  gather  and  fall, 

In  my  eyes  the  tcar-drups  fast — 
For  the  hopes  that  wither'd  like  autumn  leaves, 

And  were  whirl'd  by  the  storm-wind  past. 
Ah,  foolish  tree,  and  more  fooli^^h  heart, 

To  be  crush'd  by  a  low'riug  day  ; 
For  the  sun  will  beam  with  a  loving  glonm, 

And  the  clouds  will  be  furl'd  away. 
And' the  drops  that  fall  from  the  stormy  sky 

Will  sink  in  the  naked  earth  ; 
And  quaff'd  by  the  tips  of  myriad  lips, 

Give  blossom  and  beauty  birth. 
And  the  tide  of  grief  from  the  heart's  deep  fount 

Will  return  in  sweei  soiithin"  tears  ; 
Still  bringing  back  to  its  dry  waste  track 

The  bloom  of  its  early  years. 
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Idleness,  vice,  and  intemperance  had  done 
their  miserable  work,  and  the  dead  motlier  lay 
cold  and  stark  amid  her  wretched  children. 
She  had  fallen  upon  the  threshold  of  her  own 
door  in  a  drunken  fit,  and  died  in  the  presence 
of  her  frightened  little  ones. 

Death  touches  the  springs  of  our  common 
humanity.  This  woman  had  been  despised, 
scoffed  at,  and  angrily  denounced  by  nearly 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  village; 
but  now  as  the  fact  of  her  death  was  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  iu  subdued  tones,  pity  took  the 
place  of  anger,  and  sorrow  of  denunciation. 
Neiglihors  went  hastily  to  the  old  tumble-down 
hut,  in  which  she  had  secured  little  more  than 
a  place  of  shelter  from  summer  heats  and  winter 
cold :  some  with  grave-clothes  for  a  decent  in- 
terment of  the  body ;  and  some  with  food  for 
the  half-starving  children,  three  iu  number. 
Of  these,  John,  the  oldest,  a  boy  of  twelve,  was 
a  stout  had,  able  to  earn  his  living  with  any 
firmer.  Kate,  between  ten  and  eleven,  was  a 
bright  active  girl,  out  of  whom  something  clever 
might  be  made,  if  in  good  hands  ;  hut  poor 
little  Maggie,  the  youngest,  was  hopelessly  dis- 
eased. Two  years  befoi-e,  a  fall  from  a  window 
had  injured  her  spine,  and  she  had  not  been 
able  to  leave  her  bed  since,  except  when  lifted 
in  the  arms  of  lier  mother. 

' '  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  children  ?"  That 
was  the  chief  question  now.  The  de.ad  7nother 
would  go  under  ground,  and  be  forever  beyond 
all  care  or  concern  of  the  villagers.  But  the 
children  must  not  be  left  to  starve.  After  con- 
sidering the  matter,  and  talking  it  over  with 
his  wife,  farmer  Jones  said  that  he  would  take 
John  and  do  well  by  him,  now  that  his  mother 
was  out  of  the  way ;  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  h.ad 
been  looking  out  for  a  bound  girl,  concluded 
th.at  it  would  be  charitable  in  her  to  make 
choice  of  Katy,  even  though  she  was  too  young 
to  be  of  much  use  for  several  years. 

"  I  could  do  much  better,  I  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellis;  "but,  as  no  one  seems  inclined  to  take 
lier,  I  muni  act  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  expect 
to  have  trouble  with  the  child  ;  for  she  's  an 
xindiseiplined  thing — used  to  having  her  own 
w.ny." 

But  no  one  said,  "  I '11  take  Maggie."  Pitying 
glances  were  cast  on  her  wan  and  wasted  form, 
and  thoughts  were  troubled  ou  her  account. 
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Mothers  brought  cast-off  garments,  and  remov- 
ing her  soiled  and  ragged  clothes,  dressed  her 
in  cle.an  attire.  The  sad  eyes  and  patient  face 
of  the  little  one  touched  many  hearts,  and  even 
knocked  at  them  for  entrance.  But  none  opened 
to  take  her  in.     Whowanted  abedridden  child ! 

"Take  her  to  the  poorhouse,"  said  a  rough 
man  to  whom  the  question  "What 's  to  be  done 
with  Maggie  ?"  was  asked.  "  Nobody 's  going 
to  be  bothered  with  her." 

"  The  poor-house  is  a  sad  place  for  a  sick  and 
helpless  child,"  answered  one. 

"For  your  child  or  mine,"  said  the  other, 
lightly  speaking;  "but  for  this  brat  it  will 
prove  a  blessed  change.  She  will  be  kept  clean, 
have  liealthy  food,  and  be  doctored,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  her  past  condition." 

There  was  reason  in  that,  but  still  it  didn'ti 
satisfy.  The  day  following  the  day  of  death 
was  made  the  day  of  burial.  A  few  neighbors 
were  at  the  miserable  hovel,  but  none  followed 
the  dead  cart  as  it  bore  the  imhonored  remains 
to  its  pauper  grave.  Farmer  Jones,  after  the 
coffin  was  taken  out,  placed  John  in  his  wagon 
and  drove  away,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  his 
part.  Mrs.  Ellis  spoke  to  Kate  with  a  hurried 
air — "  Bid  your  sister  good-by,"  and  drew  the 
tearful  children  apart  ere  scarcely  their  lips 
had  touched  in  a  sobbing  farewell.  Hastily 
others  went  out,  some  glancing  at  Maggie,  and 
some  resolutely  refraining  from  a  look,  until  all  j 
had  gone.  She  was  alone  1  Just  beyond  the 
threshold,  Joe  Thompson,  the  wheelwright, 
paused,  and  said  to  the  blacksmith's  wife,  who ; 
was  hastening  otf  with  the  rest — 

"  It 's  a  cruel  thing  to  le.ave  her  so." 

"Then  take  her  to  the  poor-house;  she'll 
have  to  go  there,"  answered  the  blacksmith's 
wife,  springing  away,  and  leaving  Joe  behind,  i 

For  a  little  while  the  man  stood  with  a  puz- 
zled air;  then  he  turned  back  and  went  into 
the  hovel  again.  Maggie,  with  a  painful  effort, 
had  raised  herself  to  an  upright  position,  and 
was  sitting  on  the  bod,  straining  her  eyes  upon 
the  door  out  of  which  all  had  just  departed. 
A  vague  terror  had  come  into  her  thin  white 
face.  ' 

"Oh,  Mr.  Thompson  !"  she  cried  out,  catch-| 
ing  her  suspended  breath,  "don't  leave  ui9J 
here  all '  lone  !" 

ThoUj;  i  rcgh  in  exterior,  Joe   Thompson;; 
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lie  wheehvri^'lit,  had  a  heart,  and  it  was  very 
ender  in  some  places.  He  liked  children,  and 
,vas  pleased  to  have  them  come  to  his  shop, 
[There  many  a  sled  and  wagon  were  made  or 
nended  for  the  village  lads  without  a  draft  ou 
heir  hoarded  sixpences, 

■  "  No,  dear,"  he  answered,  in  a  kind  voice, 
oing  to  the  bed  and  stooping  down  over  the 
':hild,  "you  sha"n't  be  left  here  alone."  Then 
',ie  wrapped  her  with  the  gentleness  almost 
!)f  a  woman,  in  the  clean  bedclothes  which 
lonie  neighbor  had  brought ;  and,  lifting  her 
'n  his  strong  arms,  bore  her  out  into  the  air 
jnd  across  the  field  that  Lay  between  the  hovel 
tnd  his  home. 

Now.  Joe  Thompson's  wife,  who  happened  to 
'.le  childle.ss,  was  not  a  woman  of  saintly  tera- 
oer,  nor  much  given  to  self  denial  for  othei"s' 
^od,  and  Joe  had  well-grounded  doubts  touch- 
ing the  m.anner  of  greeting  he  should  receive  ou 
]is  arrival.  Mi's.  Thompson  saw  him  approach- 
ug  from  the  window,  and  with  ruffling  feathers 
met  him  a  few  paces  from  the  door,  as  he 
ppened  the  garden  gate  and  came  in.  lie  bore 
<%  precious  burden,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  so.  As 
his  arms  held  the  sick  child  to  his  breast,  a 
bphere  of  tenderness  went  out  from  her,  and 
penetrated  his  feelings.  A  bond  h.id  already 
porded  itself  around  them  both,  and  love  was 
springing  into  life. 

'  What  have  you  there  ?"  sharply  qtiestioned 
■Mrs.  Thompson. 

Joe  felt  the  child  start  and  shrink  against 
Mm.  He  did  not  reply,  except  by  a  look  that 
iwas  pleading  and  cautionary,  that  said,  "  Wait 
1  moment  for  explanations,  and  be  gentle ;" 
lind,  passing  in,  carried  Maggie  to  the  small 
bliamber  on  the  first  floor,  and  laid  her  on  a 
Uped.  Then  stepping  back,  he  shut  the  door 
'md  stood  face  to  face  with  his  vinegar- tempered 
wife  in  the  pass.ige-way  outside. 

'  You  haven't  brought  home  that  sick  brat !" 
Anger  and  astonishment  were  in  the  tones  of 
,\Ii-s.  Joe  Thompson  ;  her  face  was  in  a  flame. 

'  I  think  women's  hearts  are  sometimes  very 
lliard,"  said  Joe.  Usually  Joe  Thompson  got 
pnt  of  his  wife's  way,  or  kept  rigidly  silent  and 
|iion-combative  when  she  fired  upon  any  sub- 
'i-Mit ;  it  was  with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that 
she  now  encountered  a  firmly  set  countenance 
!ind  a  resolute  pair  of  eyes. 

"  Women's  hearts  are  not  h.alf  so  hard  as 
men's !" 

Joe  saw,  by  a  quick  intuition,  that  his  reso- 
lute bearing  bad  impressed  his  wife,  and  he 
snswered  quickly,  and  with  real  indignation  : 
"  Be  that  as  it  mav  everv  woman  at  the  funeral 


turned  her  eyes  steadily  from  the  sick  child's 
face,  and  when  the  cart  went  off  with  her  de.ad 
mother,  hurrii-d  aw.iy,  and  left  her  alone  in 
th.at  old  hut,  with  the  sun  not  an  hour  in  the 
sky." 

"  Where  were  John  and  Kate  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Thompson. 

"Farmer  Jones  tossed  John  into  his  w.agon, 
and  drove  off.  Katie  went  home  with  Mrs.  El- 
lis ;  but  nobody  wanted  the  poor  sick  one. 
'Send  her  to  the  poor-house,'  was  the  cry." 

"Why  didn't  you  let  her  go,  then?  What 
did  you  bring  her  here  for  ?" 

"She  can't  walk  to  tho  poor-house,"  said 
Joe;  "somebody's  arms  must  carry  lier,  and 
mine  are  strong  enough  for  th.at  task." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  keep  on  ?  Why  did 
you  stop  here  ?"  demanded  the  wife. 

"  Because  I  'm  not  apt  to  go  on  fools'  err.ands. 
The  Guardians  must  first  be  seen,  and  a  per- 
mit obtained." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this. 

"When  will  you  see  the  Guardians ?"  was 
asked,  with  irrepressible  impatience. 

"To-morrow." 

"Why  put  it  off  until  to-morrow?  Go  at 
once  for  the  permit,  and  get  the  whole  thing  off 
of  your  hands  to-night." 

"Jane, "  said  the  wheelwright,  with  an  impres- 
siveness  of  tone  that  greatly  subdued  his  wife, 
"  I  read  in  the  Bible  sometimes,  and  find  much 
said  about  little  children.  How  the  Savitmr 
rebuked  the  disciples  who  would  not  receive 
them ;  how  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them  ;  and  how  he  said  that  whosoever 
gave  them  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  should  not 
go  unrewarded.  Now,  it  is  a  small  thing  for 
us  to  keep  this  poor  motherless  little  one  for  a 
single  night ;  to  be  kind  to  her  for  a  single 
night :  to  make  her  life  comfortable  for  a  single 
night." 

Tlio  voice  of  the  strong,  rough  man  shook, 
and  he  turned  his  head  away,  so  that  the 
moisture  in  his  eyes  might  not  be  seen.  Mrs. 
Thompson  did  not  answer,  but  a  soft  feeling 
crept  into  her  heart. 

"Look  at  her  kindly,  Jane:  speak  to  her 
kindly-,"  said  Joe.  "Think  of  her  dead  mo- 
ther, and  the  loneliness,  the  pain,  the  sorrow 
that  must  be  on  all  her  coming  life."  The 
softness  of  his  heart  gave  unwonted  eloquence 
to  his  lips. 

Mrs.  Thompson  did  not  reply,  but  presently 
turned  towards  the  little  chnmbcr  where  her 
husband  had  deposited  Maggie;  and,  pushing 
open  the  door,  went  quietly  in.  Joe  did  not 
follow  ;  he  saw  that  her  state  had  changed,  and 
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felt  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  her  alone 
with  the  child.  So  he  went  to  his  shop,  which 
stood  near  the  house,  and  worked  until  dusky 
evening  released  him  from  labor.  A  light 
shining  through  the  little  chamber  window  was 
the  first  object  that  attracted  Joe's  attention  on 
turning  towards  the  house  ;  it  was  a  good  omen. 
The  path  led  him  by  this  window,  and  when 
opposite,  he  could  not  help  pausing  to  look  in. 
It  was  now  dark  enough  outside  to  screen  him 
from  observation.  Maggie  lay,  a  little  raised  on 
a  pillow,  with  the  lamp  shining  full  upon  her 
face.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  sitting  by  the  bed, 
talking  to  the  child  ;  but  her  back  was  towards 
the  window,  so  tliat  her  countenance  was  not 
seen.  From  Maggie's  face,  tlierefore,  Joe  must 
read  the  character  of  their  intercourse.  He 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  his 
wife  ;  that  now  and  then  a  few  words  came,  as 
if  in  answers,  from  her  lips ;  that  her  expres- 
sion was  sad  and  tender;  but  he  saw  nothing 
of  bitterness  or  pain.  A  deep-drawn  breath 
was  followed  by  one  of  relief,  as  a  weight  lifted 
itself  from  his  heart. 

On  entering,  Joe  did  not  go  immediately  to 
the  little  chamber.  His  heavy  tread  aboxtt  the 
kitchen  brought  bis  wife  somewhat  hurriedly 
from  the  room  where  she  had  been  with  Macrgie. 
Joe  thought  it  best  not  to  refer  to  the  child, 
nor  to  manifest  any  concern  in  regard  to  her. 

"  How  soon  will  supper  be  ready?"  he  asked. 

"Right  soon,"  answered  Mrs.  Thompson, 
beginning  to  bustle  about.  There  was  no  aspe- 
rity in  her  voice. 

After  washing  from  his  hands  and  face  the 
dust  and  soil  of  work,  .Toe  left  the  kitchen  and 
went  to  the  little  bedroom.  A  pair  of  large 
bright  eyes  looked  up  at  him  from  the  snowy 
lied  ;  looked  at  him  tenderly,  gratefully,  plead- 
ingly. How  his  heart  swelled  in  his  bosom  ! 
With  what  a  quicker  motion  came  the  heart- 
beats! Joe  sat  down,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  examining  the  thin  face  carefully  under  the 
lamp  light,  saw  that  it  was  an  attractive  face, 
and  full  of  a  childish  sweetness  which  suffering 
liad  not  been  able  to  obliterate. 

"Your  name  is  Maggie?"  he  said,  as  he  sat 
down  and  took  her  soft  little  hand  in  his. 

"Yes,  sir."  Her  voice  struck  a  chord  that 
quivered  in  a  low  strain  of  mnsic. 

"  Have  you  been  sick  long?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  What  a  sweet  patience  was  in 
her  tone  ! 

"  Has  the  doctor  been  to  see  you  ?" 

"  He  used  to  come." 

"  But  not  lately  ?" 

"No,  sir." 


"  Have  you  any  pain  ?" 

"Sometimes,  but  not  now." 

"  Wlien  had  you  pain  ?" 

"This  morning  my  side  ached,  and  my  back 
hurt  when  you  carried  me." 

"  It  hurts  you  to  be  lifted  or  moved  about  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Your  side  doesn't  ache  now  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Does  it  ache  a  great  deal  ?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  but  it  hasn't  ached  any  since  I  've 
been  on  this  soft  bed." 

"  The  soft  bed  feels  good." 

"O  yes,  sir — so  good  I"  What  a  satisfac- 
tion, mingled  with  gratitude,  was  in  her  voice  I, 

"Supper  is  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson, 
looking  into  the  room  a  little  while  afterwards. 

Joe  glanced  from  his  wife's  face  to  that  of 
Magpie  ;  she  understood  him,  and  answered — 

"  She  can  wait  until  we  are  done  ;  then  I  will 
bring  her  something  to  eat."  There  was  an 
effort  at  indifference  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son ;  but  her  husband  liad  seen  her  through 
the  window,  and  understood  that  the  coldness 
was  assumed.  Joe  waited,  after  sitting  down 
to  the  table,  for  his  wife  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  botli  of  their  thoughts  ;  hut 
she  kept  silent  on  that  theme  for  many  minutes, 
and  he  maintained  a  like  reserve.  At  last  she 
said,  abruptly — 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  child  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  understood  me  that  she  was 
to  go  to  the  poor-house,"  replied  Joe,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  her  question. 

Mrs.  Thompson  looked  rather  strangely  at 
her  husband  for  some  moments,  and  then 
dropped  her  eyes.  The  subject  was  not  again 
referred  to  during  the  meal.  At  its  close,  Mrs. 
Tlionipson  toasted  a  slice  of  bread,  and  softened 
it  with  milk  and  butter;  adding  to  this  a  cup 
of  tea,  she  took  them  iu  to  Maggie,  and  held 
the  small  waiter  on  which  she  had  placed  them 
while  the  hungry  child  ate  with  every  sign  of 
pleasure. 

"  Is  it  good  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Thompson,  seeing 
with  what  a  keen  relish  tlie  food  was  taken. 

The  child  paused  with  the  cup  iu  her  hand, 
and  answered  with  a  look  of  gratitude  that 
awoke  to  new  life  old  human  feelings  which  had 
been  slumbering  in  her  heart  for  half  a  score  of 
years. 

"  We  'II  keep  her  a  day  or  two  longer  :  she 
is  so  weak  and  helpless,"  said  Mrs.  Joe  Thomp- 
son, in  answer  to  her  husband's  remark,  at 
breakfast-time  on  the  next  morning,  that  he 
must  step  down  and  see  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  about  Maggie. 
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Sli«  'II  Ira  so  inuoli  in  your  nay,"  said  Joe. 

"  I  slia'u't  mind  that  for  a  day  or  two.  Poor 
;  thing!" 

Joe  did  not  see  ttie  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
on  that  day,  on  the  next,  nor  on  the  day  fol- 
lowin-;.  In  fact,  he  never  saw  them  at  all  on 
Waggin's  account,  for  in  less  than  a  week  Mrs. 
Joe  Tlimnpson  woulil  as  soon  have  thought  of 
taking'  up  her  own  abode  in  the  almshouse  as 
sending;  Maggie  there. 

What  liglit  and  blessing  did  that  sick  and 
helples.s  child  bring  tot  lie  home  of  Joe  Thompson, 
tlif  poor  wheelwright !  It  had  been  dark,  and 
cold,  and  miserable  there  for  a  long  time,  just 


because  his  wife  had  nothing  to  love  and  care 
for  out  of  herself,  and  so  became  sour,  irritable, 
ill-tempered,  and  self-afllicling  in  the  desola- 
tion of  her  woman's  nature.  Now  the  sweet- 
ness of  that  sick  child,  looking  ever  to  lier  in 
love,  patience,  and  gratitude,  was  as  honey  to 
her  soul,  and  she  carried  her  in  her  heart  as 
well  as  in  her  arms,  a  precious  burden.  As  for 
.loe  Thompson,  there  w.is  not  a  man  in  all  the 
neighborhood  who  drank  daily  of  a  more  pre- 
cious wine  of  life  than  he.  An  angel  liad  come 
into  his  house,  disguised  as  a  sick,  helpless, 
an<l  miserable  child,  and  tilled  all  its  dreary 
chambers  with  the  suusUiuo  of  love. 
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OxwARD,  swiftly  over  the  waters  sailed  the 
ship  Hector,  onward,  and  the  waters  foamed 
and  dashed  against  her  bows,  then,  leaping 
aside,  hissed  and  foamed  for  a  moment,  till 
tiiH.y  were  left  behind.  Every  sail  was  set,  for 
the  wind  was  fair,  ami  the  tiag  which  waved 
far  on  high  pointed  straight  forward  to  .■\merica. 

The  captain  was  upon  the  quarter-deck,  sit- 
ting upon  the  nailing,  around  which  his  hands 
were  wound,  to  hold  himself  lightly.  He  patted 
the  deck  with  his  foot,  and  occasionally  looked 
np  at  the  sails  which,  spread  out  there,  were 
filled  with  the  rushing  wind.  The  helmsman 
stood  at  the  wheel,  sober  and  steady,  now 
glancing  at  the  compass,  and  then  turning  the 
wheel  swiftly  around.  There  were  two  others 
on  the  quarter-deck — passengers  ;  one  w.as  a 
young  lady  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  who,  to  keep  herself  upright,  held  the 
arm  of  a  gentleman.  He  w.as  young  and  hand- 
Isome,  with  a  face  expressing  fearlessness  and 
daring ;  and  as  they  conversed,  he  looking 
fonilly  at  her,  and  she  glancing  confidingly  up 
to  him,  they  seemed  formed  for  one  another. 

"Where  is  your  aunt,  Emma?"  said  the 
youth,  looking  mischievonsly  at  her. 

"She  is  sleeping.  Is  she  not  kind  ?  You  do 
Inot  know,  George,  what  a  fancy  she  has  taken 
Ito  you." 

[  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  then :  she  affords  me  the 
means  of  being  with  you  all  the  more.  But, 
lEmma,  I  cannot  help  continually  thinking  how 
ifortunate  I  was  to  come  out  in  a  ship  iustead 
of  a  steamboat." 

"Why  so?" 

"  As  if  you  don't  know,  little  witch  that  you 
ire ;  asking  with  such  an  artless  air !     Why 
VOL.  LXIV.— 22 


so?  Why,  how  could  I  have  ever  met  with 
Emma?" 

"Oh,  when  we  arrive  at  Boston,  you  will 
think  differently.  It  is  very  well  on  board  of  a 
ship  at  sea." 

"Think  differently?  Wait,  then,  till  I  wait 
upon  a  certain  Mr.  Randolph,  merchant — to  ask 
him  for — for  the  hand — " 

"  Never  mind  what  for,"  she  replied,  with  a 
smile  and  a  beautiful  blush.  "Let  us  talk  of 
something  else ;  the  captain,  there,  may  hear 
you.  See,  the  sun  is  beginning  to  set  yonder 
in  the  west,  and  oh,  how  glorious,  how  magni- 
ficent !  Look  at  those  clouds  1  While  I  gaze 
at  them,  I  fancy  I  am  looking  at  some  other 
world;   I  fancy  I  am  in  heaven." 

"As  for  me,  I  can  truly  s.ay  that  I  am,"  said 
George  Pentonville,  pressing  her  arm  gently. 

"Oh,  don't,"  she  replied,  h.alf  laughingly, 
with  a  bright  glance  of  her  eye.     "Do  look." 

"  Now,  Emma,  speak  reasonable.  How  do 
yon  expect  me  to  admire  it  ?  Suppose  one  had 
a  diamond  in  his  hand,  would  you  expect  him 
to  be  in  raptures  about  a  crystal  ?     Suppose — " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !" 

"  No,  I  am  in  earnest ;  but  I  will  look  with 
you  at  yonder  glorious  scene,  though,  believe 
me,  I  think  of  one  object  nearer  and  still  more 
beautiful." 

It  was  indeed  a  m.agnificent  scene ;  it  w.as  a 
sunset  on  the  Atlantic,  where  evening  comes 
upon  the  sailor  with  the  ushering  of  glories 
such  as  none  can  describe.  It  was  a  glorion-^ 
scene,  for  mountains  of  dark  olouds  lay  piled 
up  in  gigantic  he.aps  upon  the  western  horizon, 
half  encircling  it,  and  rising  far  into  the  sky. 
It  seemed  like  the  shore  of  some  land  of  Titans, 
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whose  borders  were  wild  and  rugged,  the  abode 
of  inhospitable  monsters  ;  but  far  back,  possess- 
ing heavenly  loveliness,  'i'here  small  clouds 
lay  like  islands,  while  the  distant  blue  sky 
seemed  like  lakes  of  water,  and  rivers,  and 
countless  bays.  The  rays  of  the  sun  tinged  all 
with  burning  colors,  illumining  them  all,  set- 
ting off  the  edges  with  glittering  borders,  and 
casting  upon  the  midst  of  each  cloud  colors  of 
richest  purple.  The  ocean  which  lay  between, 
whose  waves  careered  onward  in  their  wild  sport, 
and  dashed  tumultuously  together,  caught  the 
declining  rays,  and  seemed  transformed  to  mol- 
ten gold.  The  sky  received  the  last  gleams, 
and  far  over  its  mighty  concave  appeared  the 
glow  of  countless  coiors,  and  the  clouds  which 
lay  separately  received  the  same  etfulgence. 

The  ciptain  looked  earnestly  at  the  scene, 
and  even  the  helmsman  seemed  at  times  to  be 
attracted  ;  but  upon  the  master's  countenance 
there  dwelt  no  admiration,  no  appearance  of 
any  inward  feeling,  except  deep  anxiety.  He 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  over  to  the  other 
side,  still  gazing  up. 

"Ha,  captain,"  said  Pentonville,  quickly, 
"you  can  admire  that  sunset.  I  should  think 
it  was  a  common  sight  to  you,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  interesting  you." 

"Admire  it?  No,  sir;  I  don't  stand  gazing 
that  waj'  to  admire  it.  I  am  looking  for  a  storm ; 
for,  by  all  that 's  sacred,  there  '11  be  one  soon — 
— a  reg'alar  roarer." 

"A  storm?  Whew  I  it's  just  what  I've 
been  wishing  ;  we  have  had  none  yet." 

"You  will  wish  this  one  was  over  before 
long,  1  can  tell  you." 

"  Cut  how  do  you  know  there  will  be  one  ? 
Are  yon  sure  ?" 

"Certain  of  it.  I  noticed  a  great  change  in 
the  barometer  two  or  three  hours  ago.  I  have 
been  watching  the  weather  ever  since,  and  now 
there  is  no  chance  of  its  keeping  off.  Ha, 
there  it  is  now — a  regular  old-fashioned  nor'- 
easter." 

And  a  strong  blast  of  wind  came  rushing 
heavily  over  the  waters.  The  sails  canght  it, 
and  the  ship  was  jerked  violently  forward. 

"All  hands  on  deck!"  yelled  the  captain, 
leaping  forward.  "  Aloft !  down  with  the  royals 
and  top-gallant  sails  !  reef  the  topsails.  Hal- 
loo, there,  quick  !" 

Instantly  there  was  excitement  all  over  the 
ship.  Up  ran  the  sailors,  climbing  like  cats, 
far  up,  and  soon  every  one  was  busy.  The 
upper  sails  were  taken  in,  the  topsails  reefed. 
The  wind  came  on,  increasing  more  furiously, 
and  blew  in  fierce  gusts,  which  drove  the  waves 


with  great  force  against  the  ship.  Clouds  which 
had  hardly  been  noticed  before  were  now  seen 
hurrying  along  the  sky,  where  they  gathered 
together,  all  uniting  in  one  thick,  black  canopy ; 
but  as  yet  the  tempest  was  only  beginning, 
and  the  wind  which  came  on  howled  in  dismal 
tones  as  it  vibrated  through  the  tightly  strained 
ropes. 

"  What  a  glorious  scene  is  this  !"  cried  Pen- 
tonville to  Emma.  "  See  how  the  storm  comes 
on.  How  dark  the  sky  is  !  and  the  sea,  with 
its  black  water,  in  part  covered  with  boiling 
foam,  how  fearful  I" 

"Dreadful!"  said  Emma,  clinging  more 
closely  to  him  for  support.  "Tlie  wind  is 
mighty,  and  I  feel  as  if  1  shuuld  be  blown  away 
if  I  stay  here  much  lunger." 

"Not  while  I  am  with  you.  But  are  you 
afraid  of  the  storm?" 

"I  care  not  for  myself;  I  should  enjoy  it, 
but  my  poor  aunt  will  be  terrified  almost  out 
of  her  reason.  She  has  been  fearful  all  along 
that  a  storm  would  come  on." 

"Would  you  rather  go  below?  But — what 
— why,  it  is  going  to  rain.  Then  you  must  go, 
for  it  would  not  do  for  you  to  have  the  rain 
beating  upon  you."  And  Pentonville  departed 
for  the  cabin  with  Emma. 

It  soon  became  dark,  and  Pentonville,  after 
remaining  Imlow  till  about  ten  o'clock,  went  up 
agaiu  on  deck,  and  Emma  lay  down.  Lay 
down  she  did,  but  not  to  slumber,  for  the 
waves  now  beat  in  thunder  against  the  ship, 
which  trembled  in  every  beam  to  the  awful 
blows,  and,  without,  the  wind  howled  and 
moaned  terrifically. 

"How  is  the  wind  now?"  said  Pentonville, 
gasping  for  breath,  for  the  storm  raged  furiously. 

"  What  ?"  said  the  captain. 

Pentonville  shouted  to  him  in  his  ear. 

"Fearful!  I  never  saw  such  a  storm  in  my 
life,  and  I  have  been  twenty  years  at  sea.  It 
will  get  worse  still." 

"  Worse  !     How  can  it  be  worse  than  this  ?" 

"You  will  see." 

Pentonville  looked  around,  and  the  scene 
was  one  which  might  well  fill  with  dismay  the 
most  courageous.  The  sea  was  all  lashed  into 
foam  by  the  enormous  waves  which  rose  and 
fell  about  the  ship,  now  careering  by,  now 
striking  her  with  the  force  of  an  earthquake. 

"You  will  see, "  said  the  captain  ;  and  scarce 
had  he  spoken  when  a  blinding  flash  of  light 
burst  from  above  .all  around.  Before  his  eyes 
could  recover  from  the  dazzling  effects,  the  ears 
of  Pentonville  were  struck  by  a  loud  peal  of 
thunder  which  came  forth  in  loug,  deafening 
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rolls,  booming  and  rumbling  tlirough  fbe  hea- 
vens. Then  came  down  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest !  It  burst  upon  tliem  all  tumultuously ! 
A  loud  crash  and  a  wild  fluttering  told  that  the 
foresail  had  been  torn  to  ribbons. 

"All  hands  there  take  in  sail!  Take  in 
every  stitch  I"  roared  the  captain  through  his 
trumpet. 

"  We  will  have  to  run  under  bare  poles." 

*'  How  far  are  we  from  the  nearest  land  ?'* 

"Mr.  Pentonville,  that  is  our  danger.  We 
are  going  straight  toward  Sable  Island." 

"  Can't  we  avoid  being  driven  there  ?" 

"The  sails  won't  hold.  Our  gre.it  hope  is 
that  we  may  run  by.     I  think  we  will." 

The  ship  was  driven  wildly  on.  Wave  after 
wave  dashed  across  her,  pouring  along  the 
decks,  and  carrying  everything  away.  The 
smaller  boats  were  swept  overboard.  Then 
came  a  mountain  wave  from  out  the  gloom, 
and  Pentonville  for  a  moment  felt  dismay  as  it 
rolled  on,  directly  to  the  ship.  It  struck,  and 
every  timber  groaned.  The  decks  were  filled  ; 
the  bulwarks  were  broken,  and  the  huge  long 
boat  was  borne  away,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
straw,  off  into  tiie  waste  of  waters. 

"Now,  good  heavens!  another  wave  like 
that  will  finish  us,"  cried  the  captain,  as  the 
ship,  all  staggering  and  trembling,  righted  her- 
self. 

There  were  two  men  at  the  wheel. 

"  How  does  she  head  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"  South-west  by  west !" 

"  Can't  you  put  her  south-west  by  south  ?" 
E.aid  the  captain. 

"  No,  sir." 

Still  the  wind  blew,  and  the  tempest  raged. 
Above  was  the  dark  sky,  over  which  the  light- 
ning flashed,  and  through  which  echoed  the 
incessant  peals  of  thunder.  Beneath  was  the 
sea,  dreadful,  threatening,  all  lashed  into  foam 
and  spray. 

Pentonville  stood  and  gazed.  "What  may 
happen,"  he  muttered,  "  I  know  not.  What  I 
shudder  to  think  of  may  meet  us  !  Now  is  the 
time  to  prepare."  He  went  below,  and  opened 
his  trunk,  where  he  found  an  India-rubber 
life-preserver.  This  he  inflated,  and  left  it 
there. 

"Captain."  said  he,  returning  to  the  deck, 
"  have  you  life-preservers  on  board  ?" 

"  I  never  believed  in  having  them.  I  have 
none,  but  if  I  live  through  this,  I  will  get  as 
many  as  I  can.  What  a  terrible  storm  !  You 
h.ld  better"— 

A  loud  crash  interrupted  him.  The  foremast 
had  swayed  before  at  the  blasts  of  wind,  but 


now  as  one  came  rushing  on  it  shook,  and  then, 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  it  fell.  The  ship 
for  a  moment  ceased  its  quick  motion  ;  the 
waves  behind,  driven  on,  broke  in  fury  upon 
her  stern. 

"Cut  away  the  rigging!  clear  the  ship!" 
shouted  the  captain. 

Soon  the  mast  was  cut  free,  and  the  ship 
went  on  as  before.  Hours  had  passed  away. 
It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Through 
that  long  night  Emma  had  not  slept,  and  Pen- 
tonville luid  been  watching,  occasionally  coming 
down  to  cheer  her.  Suddenly  above  the  roar 
of  the  water  around  a  deep  sound  arose,  striking 
bodingly  upon  the  ear. 

"The  surf!  the  surf!  we  .are  lost!"  cried 
the  captain.     "Set  the  maiutops.ail !" 

It  was  spread. 

"Starboard  the  helm!" 

But  nothing  could  withst.and  the  fury  of  the 
tempest.  The  sail  was  torn  to  ribbons  before 
ten  minutes  had  passed. 

"  It 's  no  use  :  we  '11  go  ashore." 

The  land  could  now  be  seen  ahead,  throngh 
the  darkness,  or  rather  the  spot  where  the  land 
lay ;  for  it  was  low,  and  all  that  appeared  was 
a  large  sheet  of  snow-white  foam,  formed  by 
the  waves  which  dashed  against  the  shore. 

"  Captain,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"Nothing.  I  can  do  notliing.  We'll  go 
ashore,  and  I  will  meet  my  fate." 

"  Wheat  kind  of  a  shore  is  it  VJ\\, 

"All  sandy."  ,^.t 

"  May  not  the  ship  be  saved  f'lfy, 

"  She  cannot  be  ;  but  some  of  us  m.ay  escape. 
Look  after  the  women,  Mr.  Penton.vilIe." 

"Trust  me,"  he  replied,  and  wen, -below. 

Emma  had  risen,  and  was  out  in  the  cabin. 
She  saw  Pentouville's  look  of  alarm. ,ij  •"  Are  we 
to  be  lost  ?  Speak  the  worst.  I  have.'been  ex- 
pecting it  every  moment,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"Brave  girl!  I  fear  all  will  soon  be  over. 
We  must  prepare" — 

"For  death?" 

"No,  for  seeking  safety.  Rely  on  me,  for 
not  till  breath  leaves  me  shall  I  forsake  you, 
Emma.  I  will  bind  this  around  you,"  said  he, 
taking  the  life-preserver. 

"  No,  not  on  me,  on  yourself." 

"  I  will  be  near  you,  and  you  cannot  swim, 
while  I  can.  See,  then,  you  must  put  it  on" — 
and  Pentonville  fastened  it  around  her. 

"  But,  my  aunt,  my  dear  aunt,  will  you  leave 
her?  Hear  her;  she  is  groaning  now  with 
fear." 

"  No,  I  will  also  take  care  of  her. " 

Emma  went  and  brought  her  out,  telling  her 
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the  danger  which  threatened  them.  "  Be  calm, 
HOW,  annt ;  death  is  near,  but  try  and  meet  it." 
"Then  suspense  is  over,"  she  replied,  with 
fortitude  ;  and  a  smile  came  over  her  serene 
countenance. 

"Come  up  on  deck.  You  must  prepare  to 
leap  with  me  into  the  water.  Here  are  two 
oars  ;  I  have  fastened  tliem  by  a  rope,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  carried  too  far  from  each 
other." 

The  ladies  spoke  not,  but  bravely  kept  up 
their  spirits.  The  elder  one  stood  pale  yet 
steadfast,  her  noble  countenance  showing  no 
fear.  Pentonville  fastened  one  oar  to  her  by 
a  loose  rope.  "  We  must  commit  ourselves," 
said  he,  "to  these  howling  waves.  Let  us 
breathe  a  prayer  to  Him  who  rules  them,  and 
they  may  show  us  kindness.  It  is  our  only 
hope.  The  shore  yonder  is  sandy  ;  we  may  be 
saved." 

Alter  a  moment  of  prayer,  they  ascended  on 
deck,  and  Pentonville  stood  between  them, 
while  Emma  leaned  agaiust  him,  thinking 
mournfully  that  this  was  their  last  interview 
on  earth. 

"  Be  ready,  and  when  I  prepare,  do  you  also, 
so  that  we  may  fall  together.  This  rope,  Emma, 
liolds  you  to  my  oar." 

"Farewell,  dearest  love!"  sobbed  Emma. 
"Farewell,  till  we  meet  in  another  world  !" 

"Farewell,  my  own  Emma  !" 

With  clasped  hands  tliey  awaited  their  fate. 
The  ship  sped?on  rapidly.  The  sailors  stood  in 
a  state  of  in^'Mobility,  each  clntching  something 
near  him  ;?sonie  lashed  themselves  to  the  mast. 
The  captain  stood  near  the  helm,  which  was 
now  forsawen,  with  a  countenance  like  marble. 
The  shore  was  now  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  awp.y,  and  they  saw  the  low  land,  and 
the  fieroi^'-waves  which  beat  upon  it. 

The  ship  was  raised  on  the  back  of  a  tre- 
mendous wave  ;  for  an  instant  it  hung  in  the 
air  :  and  all  held  their  breath  awaiting  some 
fearful  catastrophe,  and  then  down  came  the 
ship,  striking  with  a  terrific  shock  against  some 
rocks  beneath,  among  which  she  was  rolled 
with  a  harsh  noise,  which  sent  a  thrill  through 
all  who  heard  it.  There  was  a  rushing,  a  gur- 
gling of  water  in  the  liold — "Now,  now!" 
shouted  Pentonville,  as  a  huge  wave  approach- 
ed ;  and  t.aking  each  lady  he  raised  them  with 
Herculean  strength,  and  leaped  far  out  into  the 
bosom  of  the  coming  billow  I 

Borne  onward  on  the  crest  of  it  he  held 
tightly  to  Emma  with  one  hand,  and  holding 
one  of  the  oars  in  the  other,  the  strong  man 
struck  boldly  out  to  reach  the  shore  with  his 


precious  treasures.  But  useless  were  his  ef- 
forts. The  waves,  rolling  on,  bore  bim  swiftly 
along.  Now  mounted  on  the  summit  of  one,  he 
could  see  the  shore  which  he  approached,  and 
again  sinking  down  into  the  hollows,  all  would 
be  shut  out  from  view,  and  the  rushing  wave 
behind  would  fall  on  them  to  overwhelm  them 
in  its  depths.  As  each  one  rolled  over  them,  he 
would  prepare  to  rise  again  ;  and  after  the  con- 
flict he  would  cry  to  Emma,  to  see  if  she  were 
alive.  The  last  billow  had  dashed  upon  them, 
and  now  from  the  summit  of  another  he  saw 
the  beach,  upon  which  this  wave  would  throw 
them.  It  was  smooth  and  sandy. 
"  Emma,  are  you  alive  ?" 
"Yes,  and  strong  yet,"  she  replied,  courage- 
ously ;  while  the  other  answered  as  bravely  as 
ever. 

"Now,  then,  be  strong!"  cried  Pentonville. 
Winding  his  arms  around  them  both,  he  held 
them  in  a  mighty  grasp,  and  then  in  the  next 
moment  they  were  thrown  far  up  on  the  shore. 
Pentonville  clutched  wildly  at  the  root  of  a 
gnarled  tree  which  grew  there.  The  wave  re- 
tiring drew  them  with  fearful  force,  hut  the 
oars  were  fastened  to  him,  and  he  held  the 
tree.  They  were  saved  !  Hurriedly  he  raised 
them,  and  they  ran  up  the  low  bank,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  water  ;  when  with  one  impulse 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  lifted  their  voices 
in  thankfulness  to  Heaven. 

It  was  dawn,  and  the  first  faint  light  of  morn- 
ing came  to  them.  As  with  one  impulse,  they 
looked  toward  the  water  to  see  if  there  were 
any  vestiges  of  that  ship  which  lately  had 
borne  herself  so  gallantly  through  the  ocean 
waves. 

"Good  God!"  cried  Pentonville,  "they  are 
all  lost!" 

Alas,  they  were  lost!  all  in  that  proud 
ship — the  strong  and  brave-hearted,  the  weak 
and  cowardly,  alt  had  passed  away  !  A  ffW 
vestiges  of  the  wreck  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  deep,  but  that  was  all  ;  and  the  wind,  as 
they  gazed,  took  to  itself  a  solemn  sound,  as 
though  it  moaned  a  requiem. 

"  Peace  be  to  them  !"  murmured  Emma's 
annt.     "  Peace  be  to  the  victims  of  the  sea  !" 

Upon  this  island  the  government  of  the 
neighboring  province  of  Nova  Scotia  h.ad  built 
sheds  and  huts  for  the  succor  of  the  shipwrecked 
sailor.  Pentonville,  as  he  looked  around,  saw 
one  of  these  close  by,  and  there  he  led  the 
shivering  forms  of  the  ladies.  The  one  which 
he  found  was  built  strongly  to  withstand  fu- 
rious hurricanes.  In  it  were  articles  of  food 
and  clothing,  for  men  and  women.     A  stove 
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also  was  there.  Peiitonville  patln-red  some 
wood,  kindled  a  fire,  and  then  left  them.  After 
an  hoar  he  returned,  and  found  Kmnia  dressed 
in  some  rough  clothing,  while  her  own  was 
drying. 

"My  aunt  is  sleeping,"  said  she.  "Oh, 
George,  I  owe  you  my  life  !  You  have  saved 
lue  from  a  horrible  death." 

"Thank  Heaven!  thank  He.iven  !"  mur- 
mured (leorge.  "  But  are  you  not  weary  and 
cold,  Emma  ?" 

"O  no  ;  the  room  is  warm.  But  are  we  to 
remain  long  on  this  desolate  island  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.  Many  ships  pass  here  continu- 
ally." 

"  Is  not  the  storm  abating  ?" 

"  Yes,  quickly.  By  mid-day  it  will  be  warm 
and  pleasant.  But  now,  Emma,  do  as  your 
aunt  did,  retire  ;  I  will  go  to  look  for  ships." 

Pentonville  left,  and  going  to  an  eminence  he 
gathered  some  wood  ami  kindled  a  great  fire. 
Then  he  took  a  long  pole,  which  he  saw  near 
the  hut,  and  hoisted  his  handkerchief  as  a  flag. 
The  hours  passed  aw<ay,  and  the  storm  ceased. 
The  sun  came  out,  and  all  was  pleasant.  Pen- 
tonville had  sat  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  rock, 
and  overcome  with  fatigue  he  yielded  to  it 
and  fell  asleep.  All  were  in  quiet  slumber. 
The  fire,  replenished  carefully  by  Pentonville, 
burned  brightly,  and  his  flag  waved  on  high  as 
before.  Mid-day  came.  The  ladies  arose,  and 
found  their  garments  dried.  Kmma  sat  nni- 
singly  by  the  door,  looking  out  and  wondering 
where  her  lover  wa?. 

"Where  is  Pentonville?"  said  her  annt. 

"I  suppose  he  is  watching  for  ships." 

"The  noble  youth!  the  brave  youth!  VTe 
owe  onr  lives  to  him,  Emma." 

Tears  stood  in  lier  eyes  while  she  spoke,  and 
in  Emma's  also  a  drop  sparkled. 

"  He  has  lost  all  his  property  ;  he  is  ruined, 
Emma." 

"Ruined!     How?" 

"The  captain  said  that  he  w.as  a  merchant, 
and  that  the  cargo  was  all  that  he  owned  in 
the  world." 

"And  he  is  mined.  Ah,  how  I  pity  him!" 
And  the  gentle  girl  heaved  a  sigh  of  sympathy. 

Suddenly  there  sounded  a  loud  report,  the 
report  of  a  cannon,  which  reverberated  all 
around.  They  started  and  ran  to  the  door,  and, 
turning  the  comer  of  the  hut,  looked  out  to- 
wards the  sea. 

"  A  ship  !  a  steamboat !"  they  cried.  "We 
are  saved  !     Ojoy!" 

The  sound  awakened  Pentonville  from  bis 
slumbers.     Starting   np,  he   saw  the   steamer 
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now  coming  towards  the  shore.  He  ran  quickly 
to  the  hut. 

"Get  ready,  get  ready;  we  are  saved,  and  a 
boat  is  lowered.  We  will  be  taken  on  board  at 
once." 

"  We  are  all  ready,"  said  Kmma,  smilingly  ; 
"we  h.ave  no  preparations  to  make." 

Pentonville  walked  down  to  the  shore  with 
the  ladies,  and  arrived  there  as  the  boat  landed. 

"When  were  you  thrown  ashore  here,  sir?" 
said  the  captain,  who  had  come  in  the  boat. 

"Last  night." 

"  Last  night  ?     Whew  !     What  ship,  pray  ?" 

"The  Hector,  of  Boston." 

"  And  are  you  all  who  were  saved  ?" 

"  All ;  we  alone  out  of  all  on  board  have 
been  preserved.     Strange  fate  !" 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  boat, 
which  soon  arrived  at  the  steamboat.  It  was 
one  of  the  mail  ships  which  touch  at  Halifax. 
She  w.is  on  her  way  from  that  port  to  Boston, 
and,  seeing  the  fire  and  the  flag,  had  stopped 
to  take  off  those  who  might  be  ashore. 

That  evening  Emma  and  Pentonville  stood 
on  the  deck  as  before.  What  things  had  hap- 
pened since  last  they  stood  there  together! 
What  sufferincs  in  soul !  What  pangs  of  bitter 
sorrow  !  They  had  met  death  in  his  most  ter- 
rific shape,  yet  had  not  quailed.  They  had  been 
witnesses  of  each  other's  fortitude. 

"  We  will  be  in  Boston  by  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning,  Emma.     Y'ou  will  then  be  home." 

"  And  you  will  be  alone  and  penniless  ?" 

"O  no!  I  have  friends  in  Boston  who  can 
assist  me." 

"Y'ou  know  of  one,  if  all  others  fail.  But 
wait  till  we  arrive  there." 

"  Emma,  you  cannot  forget  me." 

"Never,  never!  my  preserver!  Oh,  wh.it 
do  I  not  owe  to  you  !  what  cause  liave  I  to 
bless  you  !  and  my  father  will  thank  you,  and 
do  all  in  his  power  to  reward  the  noble  pre- 
server of  his  only  child." 

"If  he  wi.shes  to  reward  me,  there  is  one 
way  for  him  to  do  it ;  there  is  one  reward." 

"  What  is  that,  dear  George  ?" 

"Do  you  want  to  know?  I  am  gazing  now 
upon  that  reward.     You,  Emma,  you." 

"  Ti-11  me  all  about  this  wreck,  and  this  youth 
who  saved  yon,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  in  the 
evening  after  their  arrival,  to  his  sister. 

"We  were  wrecked  on  Sable  Island.  Jlr. 
Pentonville,  by  means  of  oars  and  a  life-pre- 
server, brought  us  to  the  shore." 

"And  were  all  lost?" 

"  Every  one.  The  property  of  Mr.  Pentonville 
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was  also  lost.  But  about  him  I  have  something 
more  to  say — about  him  and  your  daughter." 

"  About  him  and  ray  daughter?  What?  Has 
anything  been  going  on  between  them  ?" 

"Yes,  during  the  voyage." 

"During  the  voyage?  Sister,  you  should 
not  have  permitted  it.  You  should  have  done 
your  duty  better." 

"  Was  not  that  my  duty  ?" 

"  No ;  for  I  have  anotlier  destination  for 
Emma  ;  and  how  can  I  fulfil  my  wishes  if  I  find 
that  she  is  already  fond  of  this  Mr.  Penning- 
ton ?" 

"His  name  is  Pentonville  ;  and  yon,  with 
your  desire  for  a  rich  connection,  will  not  find 
Ills  equal  anywhere,  let  me  tell  you.  I  honor 
Emma's  love  for  him." 

"What  ?  And  do  you  siippose  I  will  permit 
my  daughter  to  give  herself  away  to  an  adven- 
turer?" 

"When  he  wooed  her  he  was  her  equal  in 
wealth.  How  did  he  know  that  he  would  lose 
it  ?  If  lie  were  poor,  he  would  be  too  noble  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  was 
capable  of  meanness." 

"Sister,  you  are  enthusiastic!  I  think  I 
should  like  to  see  this  gentleman  who  has  won 
the  hearts  of  both  of  you  so  easily  !"  said  the 
brother,  scornfully. 

"  If  he  were  rich,  would  you  object  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  would.  But  you  know 
that,  .as  a  careful  parent,  I  must  see  that  my 
daughter  is  made  comfortable,  and  tliat  she 
iloes  not  throw  herself  away  ;  and  as  a  man,  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  my  property  going  into  the 
hands  of  a  needy  adventurer." 

"  Brother,  you  are  cruel.  Why  will  you  speak 
so?" 

"I  will  tell  you  the  true  reason,  sister.  It 
is  not  because  I  despise  Mr.  Pentonville,  but 
the  fact  is  that  I  have  intended  Emma  for  an- 
other. Long  years  aeo  when  in  England,  I 
formed  a  friendship  with  Lord  Henry  Eglin- 
stone.  His,  son  is  the  man  whom  I  intended  for 
Emma.  I  expect  he  is  already  in  town.  Did 
you  not  hear  of  him  in  the  steamer?" 

"  No ;  and  I  would  not  care  to  hear  of  him. 
What  lordling  can  equal  the  chivalrous,  the 
noble  Pentonville  ?" 

"  Well,  you  may  talk  on  thus,  but  you  must 
see  that  it  is  hard  for  me,  as  a  wise  parent,  to 
break  up  so  good  a  match ;  Emma  herself,  when 
she  grows  older,  will  see  the  folly  of  this.  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  consent.  Why,  in  five  years, 
yes,  in  two,  she  would  bitterly  lament  my 
conduct — and  justly  she  might." 


"  I  tell  you,  brother,  she  will  never  consent 
to  be  the  wife  of  any  but  Pentonville." 

"  Wait  until  she  sees  Eglinstone.  If  he  is 
half  as  handsome  as  his  father,  she  cannot  re- 
sist him," 

"  He  may  be  here  to-morrow." 

The  morrow  came  ;  Emma  and  her  aunt  sat 
in  the  parlor,  aud  Mr.  Randolph  was  there  too. 
Emma's  face  was  gloomy,  and  her  heart  was 
sad  ;  for  since  her  arrival  she  had  not  seen 
Pentonville.  Her  father  had  told  her  all  his 
intentions  ;  and  she  hated  the  name  of  Eglin- 
stone. 

"Ha!  there  he  is  now,"  said  her  father, 
starting  from  his  chair  as  a  carriage  rolled  up 
to  the  door.     "There  he  is." 

Emma's  eyes  sank  to  the  floor.  "  I  cannot 
look  at  him,"  said  she  to  her  aunt. 

"Lord  George  Eglinstone,"  said  the  servant, 
announcing  him. 

The  noble  entered.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with 
dark  hair  clustering  about  his  head  ;  his  eyes 
were  black,  his  nose  Grecian,  and  altogether 
his  appearance  was  most  striking.  And  there 
was  an  air  of  frankness  and  ojien-heartedness 
about  him  which  won  the  heart  at  once. 

"Lord  George  Eglinstone,  welcome!  Good 
Heaven,  how  like  your  father!  Were  he  rot 
dead,  I  should  take  you  for  him."  And  Mr. 
Randolph  shook  his  hand  warmly. 

But  his  sister  had  started  from  her  chair  with 
an  exclamation  of  wonder  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  room.  She  spoke  not  a  word,  but 
seemed  spell-bound. 

As  to  my  Lord  Eglinstone,  he  shook  warmly 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Randolph,  and  did  not  say 
anything,  but  looked  toward  Emma,  who  sat  by 
the  table  with  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand, 
looking  down. 

"  Emm.a, "  said  he. 

She  started.  "  George — George  Pentonville  ! 
Oh,  can  it  be  ?"  and  Emma  suddenly  overcame 
her  aversion  to  noblemen ;  for  she  ran  toward 
him,  and  scarce  knowing  what  .she  did  or  where 
she  was,  took  his  hand  in  hers  and  cried  for 
joy. 

"What,  why,  how,  how  is  this?"  stammered 
Mr.  Randolph. 

"Mr.  Pentonville,  I  beg  your  pardon.  How 
do  you  do  ?"  said  the  aunt.  "  But  how  can  you 
be  two  persons  at  the  same  time  ?" 

"  I  am  not  two  persons,"  said  he,  smilingly, 
taking  her  hand.  "  I  am,  if  you  please,  Lord 
George  Eglinstone,  or  Mr.  Pentonville.  You 
knew  me  by  the  latter  name.  May  I  hope, 
sir,"  said  he,  addressing  Mr.  Randolph,  "that 
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you   will   kuofr  me   hy  a  nearer  name  than 

■either." 

Mr.   Ramlolph  spoke  not,  but  with  tears  in 

[his  eyes  pressed  the  hand  of  Lord  Kglinstone  ; 

and  then  pl.ncing  tile  hand  of  Emma  within  his, 

"  Heaven  lilessyou!"  he  cried.    "Noble youth! 

You  have  saved  her  life  ;  she  is  yours." 
Ah.  how  soon  Emma's  smiles  returned  I 
"  Bat  how  were  you  a  merchant  ?" 


"  I  was  not ;  the  carpo  belonged  to  some 
Liverpool  bouse.  The  captain  thought  I  was 
their  partner.  I  came  out  in  a  ship  becanse  I 
wanted  to  enjoy  myself,  and  found  you,  Emma. 
I  took  the  name  of  my  mother's  family  and  won 
yon  as  a  simple  merL-hant — plain  Mr.  IVnton- 
ville.  May  I  hope,  dearest  Emma,  that  Lord 
Egliustoue  will  be  as  welcome  to  you  ?" 


A  LITERARY  STAR,   AND   HOW  IT   CULMINATED. 

A.\  ArToniOGRAPHT. 
BT   MRS.    F.    n.    OAKES,    ACTnoE   OF   "LOVE   AT   FIKST   SIGHT,"   "  BLESSISOS   IS  DISGUISE,"   ETC. 


I  HAD  long  been  under  the  conviction  that  I 
:was  born  to  achieve  literary  greatness,  that 
mine  was  a  n.anie  and  fame  that  would  descend 
nniiying  and  undiinmed  to  a  grateful  posterity. 
In  fact,  I  thought  I  was  smart,  and,  like  Miss 
Gilbert,  harl  a  "career,"  and  my  friends  se- 
iconded  the  motion.  I  was  surely  bom  to  fame  ; 
it  was  my  fate,  ray  destiny,  and  I,  of  coarse, 
must  accept  it.  It  would  never  do  to  falsify 
Ithe  predictions  or  disappoint  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  these  wise  and  prophetic  friends. 
;I  resolved  to  .show  them  tliat  they  had  not 
reckoned  without  their  host  in  my  case :  I  would 
ibe  nil  their  highest  .ambition  and  fondest  wishes 
desired.  I  felt  that  it  involveii  no  sacrifice  on 
my  part ;  I  had  only  to  say,  "  Genius,  shine 
forth,"  and  forthwith  the  world  would  be  Hooded 
with  light  from  my  effulgent  intellect.  And  yet, 
Btraiige  to  say,  I  had  thus  far  hesitated,  halted, 
las  it  were,  ujwn  the  thresliold  of  the  temple  of 
fame  ;  not  from  fear,  or  that  I  felt  a  sense  of 
junworthiness,  or  doubt  as  to  my  ability  to  hold 
a  place  there  ;  it  was  none  of  these,  but  from  a 
mere  habit  of  procrastination,  that  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years  rolled  around,  and  I  had 
done  nothing  to  warr.ant  the  continued  asser- 
:tinns  of  my  friends  that  I  was  destined  to  mount 
'the  ladder  of  fame,  and  they  had  conscientiously 
idnclared  that  I  would  only  be  in  my  proper 
Iplace  when  enthroned  on  the  topmost  round  ; 
and  I  believed  them,  for  this  was  the  lowest 
seat  my  self-respect  allowed  me  to  .assign  my- 
self;  even  my  native  modesty  wonld  not  hear 
to  an  humbler  position.  I  w,as  a  self  elected 
candidate  for  the  highest  honors,  and  yet  here  I 
was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  not  even  set 
out  on  the  journey  which  was  to  conduct  to 
this  pinn.acle  of  greatness.  The  f.ict  is,  I  was 
both  a  drone  and  a  dreamer.  I  had  alw.iys 
meant  to  be  famou.s,  and  had  a.s  often  dreamed 


I  was  ;  but,  alas  !  I  was  not  the  first  one  to 
discover  th.at  dreams  and  realities  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  day  and  night ;  and,  although  I  was 
fully  aware  that  dreaming  away  an  existence 
was  a  delightful  manner  of  spending  the  time, 
I  at  last,  by  some  process  of  reasoning,  arrived 
at  the  sage  and  not  very  original  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  a  very  profitable  one  ;  and  that 
I  must  act,  and  not  dream,  if  I  desired  to  fulfil 
my  destiny.  So,  after  continued  bints  and 
repeated  urgings  on  the  part  of  my  well-wish- 
ers, I  at  last  "put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel," 
with  what  success  I  will  endeavor  to  relate. 

I  am,  as  I  have  said,  no  worker ;  indeed,  I 
might  be  said  to  have  a  hereditary  or  constitu- 
tional aversion  to  anything  that  conld  come 
nnder  the  catalogue  of  labor.  I  had  alw.ays 
considered  myself  a  sort  of  queen  bee  in  our 
domestic  hive,  which  claim  was  most  readily 
allowed  by  my  parents  and  sisters,  and  I  really 
think  it  was  the  tact  with  which  I  transferred 
all  household  burdens  upon  their  devoted  .shoul- 
ders that  first  led  my  acquaint.ances  to  discover 
such  nnnsnal  marks  of  talent  in  me,  and  I, 
from  constantly  hearing  the  words  "sharp" 
and  " 'cnte"  applied  to  my  individual  case, 
began  to  think  the  terms  synonymous  with 
"genius,"  and  to  comfort  myself  accordingly, 
deeming  myself  amply  sufficient  for  any  enter- 
prise I  should  see  fit  to  undertake. 

But,  to  proceed,  I  concluded  that  I  would 
make  my  d^lmt  in  the  literary  world  as  a  poetess, 
never  doubting  but  that  I  should  shine  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  ;  indeed,  I  expected  to 
be  treated  as  was  Joseph  in  his  dream,  and 
have  all  the  other  stars  make  obeisance  to  me. 
So  certain  was  I  of  success,  that  I  settled  upon  a 
mode  of  conduct  consistent  with  my  new-fledged 
greatness.  How  dignified,  and  yet  how  calm 
and  affable  !     The  world   should  see  I  was  to 
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the  manner  born,  and  the  homage  they  so  gene- 
rously bestowed  upon  me  was  my  right,  my 
just  and  lawful  inheritance;  and  my  conde- 
scension was  such  that  I  even  arranged  how, 
when,  and  where  I  should  hold  certain  social 
levees,  so  that  ordinary  minds  and  mortals 
might  be  gratified  with  a  glimpse  of  the  master 
mind  of  the  day.  After  settling  all  these  pre- 
liminaries to  my  satisfaction,  I  fixed  on  a  trip 
to  the  Old  World,  for  of  course  I  would  be  a 
hadji,  and  be  quoted  at  home  and  feted  abroad. 
I  would  frequent  all  the  haunts  of  the  great 
intellects  of  the  past  and  present  age,  for  was 
not  I  to  tread  the  paths  they  had  trod?  And, 
as  they  had  left  footprints  that  time  had  not 
effaced,  so  should  my  name  and  deeds  be  land- 
marks which  the  most  ignorant  and  careless 
could  not  unwittingly  pass  by.  Not  only  did  I 
commune  with  choice  spirits,  living  and  dead, 
but  I  also  prepared  for  visits  of  ceremony  which 
I  supposed  would  be  required  of  me.  I  had  a 
programme  ready  for  Buckingham  Palace.  I 
constructed  high-flown  but  dignified  sentences 
in  very  original  French,  wherewith  to  reply  to 
the  compliments  of  the  emperor  at  his  receptions. 
I  reversed  the  usual  order  of  things  with  the 
jiope  ;  a  foot  was  saluted,  'tis  true,  but  it  was 
mine.  I  hobnobbed  with  the  most  illustrious 
"pig-tails"  of  Pekin  ;  and  "  Poverina"  was  my 
fuuiliar  title  for  the  Queen  of  Naples  ;  and  I— 
but  why  recapitulate  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  the 
most  minute  circumstance  was  not  omitted. 
I  knew  almost  by  intuition  what  and  horn  to 
do  everything  that  would  be  expected  of  me 
when  I  should  have  become  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.  What  though  it  should  be  imputed  to 
me  that  I  had  built  a  house  without  counting 
the  cost  ?  I  could  afford  to  do  so,  for  I  had  am- 
ple means  within  myself,  and  I  might  surely 
rear  a  stately  superstructure  at  my  own  expense. 

Having  arranged  a  line  of  procedure  to  be 
acted  upon  when  I  should  have  attained  the 
summit  of  greatness,  I  became  so  enamored 
with  the  picture  that  I  began  to  be  anxious  to 
enter  into  a  realization  of  my  dreams,  and  re- 
solved to  delay  no  longer,  but  press  forward  at 
once  to  the  goal. 

As  I  before  stated,  I  had  determined  to  be  a 
poetess  ;  I  would  rival  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Si- 
gourney,  and  other  great  lights,  and  at  one  fell 
blow  I  should  lift  the  laurels  from  their  heads 
and  transfer  them  to  my  own,  with  many  new 
additions  to  the  chaplet,  for  I  could  never  be 
satisfied  to  bring  my  fame  to  anchor  alongside 
of  theirs.  Excelsior  was  my  motto.  Accord- 
ingly, I  procured  the  necessary  implements, 
and  sat  me  down  to  write  "immortal  verse." 


Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  idea  penetrate 
my  brain  that  there  might  be  something  very 
like  labor  required  for  the  perfection  of  all  my 
visionary  schemes,  though  I  had  always  felt 
that  my  fertile  imagination  and  active  brain 
would,  like  a  sugar-tree,  when  tapped,  pour 
forth  its  strength  and  sweetness  involuntarily, 
just  as  a  pent-up  stream  will,  upon  a  slight 
vent  being  given,  rush  forth  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, sweeping  everything  before  it,  till  at 
last  it  is  exhausted  by  the  strength  of  its  own 
efforts.  But  before  my  brain  should  wear  out,  for 
give  way  it  must — and  as  this  was  a  catastrophe 
which  could  not  and  ought  not  (consistently) 
be  averted — I  heroically  determined  to  immo- 
late myself  to  the  god  Fame.  However,  before 
this  last  act  of  the  drama  should  be  played  out, 
I  would  have  drunk  the  cup  of  applause,  not  to 
the  dregs,  but  till  I  was  surfeited  with  its  sweets ; 
then  it  would  be  wise  to  die  ;  the  world  could 
do  no  more  forme;  I  would  seek  another  sphere, 
where  my  immortal  longings  should  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

But  lest  you  may  begin  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  my  wits  have  gotten  into  the  "circumlo- 
cution office,"  I  will  recall  them,  and  endeavor 
to  confine  myself  to  my  self-appointed  task. 

I  knew  I  must  decide  in  what  character  and 
style  I  should  appear,  for  I  felt  competent, 
Jupiter-like,  to  give  birth  to  wisdom  equal  to 
Minerva,  and  that,  too,  without  the  aid  of  Vul- 
can's axe.  Should  I,  I  deliberated,  give  the 
world  ponderous  ideas,  big  with  wisdom  and  all 
knowledge,  and  thus  overwhelm  them  with  my 
massive  intellect  ?  Or  should  I,  comet-like, 
appear  suddenly  in  the  literary  heavens,  and 
startle  and  overshadow  all  other  planets,  and 
astonish  them  by  making  an  erratic  but  bril- 
liant cycle  through  their  midst,  approaching  so 
near  them  (in  their  fancied  security  and  eleva- 
tion) as  to  terrify  them  with  fears  for  their 
personal  safety,  and  only  leave  them  to  soar 
far  above  them,  even  if  I  disappeared  the  next 
instant  from  the  horizon — no,  not  disappeared, 
for  surely  the  sun  of  my  genius  should  never 
set? 

But  on  second  thoughts  I  feared  such  a  course 
might  involve  a  slight  loss  of  dignity,  and  I 
might  be  incomprehensible,  but  never  familiar. 
So  I  resolved  what  brilliant  and  sparkling  wit  I 
possessed  should  be  safely  hid  in  some  dark 
corner  of  my  brain,  where,  after  many  years  of 
dust  and  cobwebs  had  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, I  would  ostentatiously  bring  it  forth,  and 
dust  and  uncork,  that  a  few  dear  and  congenial 
spirits  should  see  its  sparkle  and  taste  its 
quality.     But  now  I  would  be  heavy,  massive, 
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grand,  and  «s  incompieheiisible  and  trauscen- 
dental  as  the  veriest  lioliemian  in  existence, 
and  as  such  I  would  of  course  excel.  Did  I 
not  even  here  give  evidence  of  my  superiority, 
for  wliat  are  tlie  first,  and  last,  and  principal 
elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
successful  Bohemian?  How  does  he  start? 
Does  he  not  begin  at  the  root  of  a  matter,  by 
knowing  nothing,  and  continue  just  so  till  he 
has  reached  a  place  in  the  clouds,  either  so 
misty  and  obscured  or  else  so  thin  and  vaporish 
that  none  wish  or  dare  follow  him  ? 

I  find  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  the  re- 
sults of  my  attempt  to  immortalize  myself  to  a 
snccessful  issue  unless  I  plunge  at  once  into 
the  subject.  I  have  hitherto  hesitated  and 
liatted,  faltering  upon  the  brink  of  disclosure, 
desiring  yet  dreading  to  take  the  fatal  leap, 
liike  the  "Maid  of  the  Mist,"  I  have  often 
started  out,  boldly  resolved  to  stem  the  tide, 
and  resist  the  overwhelming  current  that  op- 
posed me  ;  but  ever,  just  as  I  was  on  the  point 
of  accomplishing  my  object,  the  ship  aboard  of 
which  were  my  inclinations  irresistibly  veered 
ronnd  and  slowly  put  back  to  the  starting-point. 

Reader,  will  ynu  spare  me  the  humiliating 
confession,  or  must  I  make  it?  Well,  I  will 
only  say  /  tried  it ;  the  grand  thoughts  did  not 
come  forth.  I  commanded  my  brain  to  give 
liiy  ideas  birth  ;  my  head  was  perverse,  and  did 
not  obey.  I  adjured,  I  supplicated,  I  tried  to 
c.ijole,  and,  failing  in  all  these,  I  instituted  a 
search  ;  I  swept,  I  dusted,  I  sifted  the  refuse, 
lint  all  of  none  effect.  Alas  !  I  too  late  found 
out  there  was  naught  in  my  hapless  head  but 
g-as  !     Pity  me,  but  do  not  imitate. 

Moral  (the  olil  one) — Never  count  your  chick- 
ens till  they  are  hatched. 


J    THE  SECRET  OF  A  CHARMING  MANNER. 

I      Theke   are  two  sorts  of  fine   manners — the 

;  one  which  expresses  an  easy  sense  of  fitness 

for  every  company,  lofty,  a  shade  supercilious. 

hut    really   good — the   manner  caricatured    in 

Punch's    portrait  of   "swells,"    and  only   ser- 

J  viceable    to   the  owner ;  the   other   of   a.   cast 

il  which   confers   benefit   on   others,    and  which 

!  must  proceed  from  deeper  and  kindlier  sources 

I  than    self-appreciation,    self-respect,    and    the 

j  habit  of  good  company.     One  which,  if  it  does 

I  Dot  imply  araore  excellent  nature  than  common, 

shows  a  nature  whose  best  qualities  are  now 

within  our  reach,  a  gift  to  society,  the  manner 

which  conveys  to  us  the  idea  that  we  are  worth 

pleasing,  that  we  have  inspired  an  interest,  and 

waked  symp.athy.     We  rise  in  our  own  opinion 


in  such  a  presence  ;  we  feel  ourselves  appreci- 
ated, our  powers  are  quickened,  we  are  at  ease, 
and  show  ourselves  at  our  best.  What  is  it 
that  makes  some  women  so  charming — some 
men  so  pleasant  ?  What  quality  that  diffuses 
an  aroma,  an  infiuence  as  of  rose-leaves  about 
them  ?  that  manifests  itself  in  hands  that  re- 
ceive us  with  graceful  warmth,  in  eyes  th.at 
beam  with  kindly  pleasure,  in  smiles  so  genuine, 
so  tender — in  the  general  radiance  of  reception  ? 
What  a  beuign.ant  sunshine  of  welcome  !  how 
soothing  to  be  cared  for  I  how  easily  the  time 
passes  !  And  what  constitutes  this  charm  ?  for 
we  are  not  supposing  it  to  arise  from  any  deep 
moral  or  intellectual  superiority,  which,  truth 
to  say,  does  not  often  exhibit  itself  in  this  way. 
Surely  it  is  a  natural  sweetness,  an  inherent 
tenderness  of  Sympathy — pervading  rather  than 
deep — acting  upon  a  desire  to  please.  There 
are  some  persons  on  whom  society  acts  almost 
chemically,  compelling  them  to  be  ch.arming. 
It  is  part  of  themselves  to  meet  advances,  to 
labor  in  their  graceful  way,  to  create  a  favorable 
impression,  and  to  give  pleasure  ;  .and  yet,  per- 
haps, our  arrival  was,  after  all,  ill-timed — our 
approach  at  least  was  not  welcome — we  inter- 
rupted, we  necessitated  an  effort.  If  at  night 
we  could  overhear  our  friend's  summary  of  the 
day,  we  might  find  ourselves  classed  as  one  of 
its  troubles  and  hindrances  :  and,  as  we  have 
said,  we  might  tmjustly  feel  a  twinge  of  ill- 
usage.  But  is  it  not  something  not  to  have  been 
made  uncomfortable  at  the  time — to  have  spent 
a  happy  hour  instead  of  sitting  on  thorns,  as 
with  certain  of  our  acquaintance  we  should 
certainly  have  been  made  to  do  ?  They  are 
not  necessarily  more  sincere  because  they  take 
no  pains  to  conceal  that  we  are  in  tlieir  way. 
The  kindly  welcomer  has  been  as  true  to  his 
character  all  the  while  as  our  surly  friend  has 
been  to  his.  It  would  have  cost  too  much  ;  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  be  un- 
gracious. Thus  he  is  neither  insincere,  for  he 
has  sincerely  wished  to  please,  nor,  what  might 
seem  the  other  alternative,  affected,  for  he  has 
been  acting  according  to  nature. 


Night. — How  .absolute  and  omnipotent  is  the 
silence  of  the  night!  And  yet  the  stillness 
Seems  almost  audible.  From  all  the  measure- 
less depths  of  air  around  us  comes  a  half  sound, 
a  half  whisper,  as  if  we  could  hear  the  crumb- 
ling and  falling  away  of  earth  and  all  created 
tliinas,  in  the  great  miracle  of  nature  ;  decay 
and  reproduction,  ever  beginning,  never  end- 
ing :  the  gradual  lapse  and  running  of  the  sand 
in  the  great  hourglass  of  time  I 
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Reader,  do  you  want  to  hear  a  love-story? 
Of  course  you  do  ;  for  when  was  the  time,  since 
Eve  had  the  question  popped  to  her,  now  a 
great  many  years  ago,  that  folks  didn't  want  to 
hear  love-stories  ?  It  is  a  branch  of  human 
nature,  I  tell  you,  love  is  ;  a  branch  which  is 
apt  to  grow  pretty  large,  too,  by  the  way,  and 
the  more  you  lop  it  off  and  trim  it  dovpn,  the 
larger  it  grows.  "Bet  yer  life,"  as  Artemus 
Ward  would  say. 

There  is  a  delightful  little  village  out  West, 
named  Mohecan.  Of  all  country  villages  in  the 
great  West,  Mohecan  is  the  model.  Every 
jiater-familias  in  Mohecan  is  a  model.  Never 
does  mater-familias  have  occasion  to  curtain- 
lecture  jmter  for  coming  home  with  a  longitu- 
dinal solid  of  baked  earth  in  his  chapeau ;  never 
does  pater  go  into  a  rage  over  old  love-letters 
from  other  masculines,  accidentally  found  in 
mater's  writing-desk.  I  tell  you  the  very  pigs 
in  the  streets — for,  like  said  animals  in  other 
western  villages,  the  Mohecan  pigs  have  adopted 
the  free  and  independent  style  of  living  in  the 
streets — the  very  pigs  in  the  streets  give  such 
a  gentle,  proper  grunt,  that  it  would  seem  to 
be  only  the  last  dying  sigh  of  a  fainting  porker. 

It  was  June,  about  dusk  in  Mohecan.  On  a 
corner  of  the  principal  street  stood  a  young 
l.idy,  not  sweet  sixteen,  but  about  twenty-two. 
She  was  evidently  waiting  for  some  one.  She 
could  stand  there  perfectly  at  her  ease,  for 
Jlohecan  was  a  quiet  place,  and  tlie  said  young 
lady  was  not  at  all  sentimental,  and  would  not 
be  likely  to  screech  and  tumble  over  in  a  swoon, 
even  it  she  should  see  anything  unusual.  She 
wasn't  thinking  of  seeing  anything  of  the  kind, 
however ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  only  waiting 
for  her  respected  papa,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  home  every  evening  of  his  life  for 
that  matter. 

Our  heroine,  for  this  is  our  heroine,  no  mis- 
take, reader,  was  as  healthy,  cheery  a  young 
woman,  city  girl  though  she  was,  as  you  ever 
see  in  these  days.  She  was  tall,  well  developed, 
with  a  clear,  merry  blue  eye,  and  a  broad,  fair 
brow.  Her  hair  did  not  fall  in  raven  ringlets 
over  alabaster  shoulders,  but  lay  in  massive 
brown,  silky  braids  around  her  head,  which 
was  perfectly  Grecian,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, but  which  didn't  droop  timidly  down, 
but  held  itself  straight  up,  firm  and  independent. 
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Her  teeth  were  the  prettiest  imaginable,  as  her 
devoteds  plainly  saw  when  she  made  sport  of 
them,  and  laughed  in  their  discomfited  faces. 
Slie  was  considered  a  great  "catch,"  speaking 
matrimonially,  and  also,  alas,  absolutely  un- 
catchable  !  This  young  lady  was  named  Jenny 
Dale.  She  could  skate,  shoot,  and  ride  horse- 
back equal  to  Di  Vernon.  Moreover,  she  never 
spelled  her  name  with  an  ie,  which,  I  take  it, 
was  the  most  remarkable  of  all. 

Reader,  do  you  like  my  heroine  ?  Her  friends 
did,  at  any  rate,  for  they  knew  her  great  true 
heart,  her  unbounded  love  and  generosity. 
The  poor  blessed  her,  for  all  her  life  had  she 
been  to  them  a  fast  friend  and  benefactor.  Her 
father,  a  respectable  widower,  very  rich,  pom- 
pous, and  fat,  idolized  her,  and  thought  he  be- 
Iield  in  his  daughter  Jane,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
womankind.  And  her  husband,  if  slie  were 
ever  to  take  such  an  appendage,  what  would 
he  think  of  her?  Oh,  doubtless  he  would  at 
once  make  up  his  mind,  conceited  dog,  that  he 
was  a  most  magnificently  good  fellow  to  have 
a  life-interest  in  such  a  piece  of  property  as 
that !  he  must  have  been  perfection,  or  she 
wouldn't  have  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

Jenny  and  Pater  Dale  were  spending  the 
summer  months  with  a  friend  here  in  Mohecan, 
and  Miss  Jenny  found  it  altogether  to  her 
liking.  She  had  just  been  out  horseback  rid- 
ing, when  we  saw  her  on  the  corner,  and  had 
her  whip  still  in  her  hand,  as  she  stood  there 
waiting  for  the  rich,  pompous,  and  fat  papa. 
She  was  looking  intently  down  the  street,  when 
suddenly  shn  saw  coming  towards  her  a  stranger, 
a  tall  bandit-looking  young  fellow,  with  a 
slouched  hat,  and  black,  bushy  beard  all  over 
his  face.  A  villanous-looking  scamp,  Jenny 
thought,  as  she  saw  him  through  the  dusk. 
But  what  was  Jenny's  extreme  surprise  and 
disgust  when  the  villanous-looking  scamp  sud- 
denly called,  "  Jenny,  is  that  you  ?" 

Involuntarily  she  answered  "  Yes  ;"  and  the 
next  moment  he  had  thrown  both  arms  around 
her  tightly,  and  was  kissing  her  with  his  ugly, 
black-bearded  face  on  both  cheeks.  Did  she 
scream  "Murder,"  fall  in  a  fainting  fit  ?  Not 
Jenny.  Slie  coolly  raised  the  riding-whip  in 
her  hand,  and  gave  the  wretch  a  cut  with  all 
her  force,  right  across  the  ciieek.  He  howled 
with  pain,  and  well  he  might,  for  the  blow  was 
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no  weak  one,  stared  at  her  a  luoineiit,  and  then 
set  off  at  full  speed,  disappearing  very  soou  in 
the  gathering  darkness.  Jenny  was  very  much 
iisturbed,  and  Pater  Dale,  who  just  cauu  up 
III  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  performance, 
nilliout  interfering  in  it,  was  outraged,  lie 
wa.>;  in  a  towering  passion,  fairly  fuming. 

Well,   nest   morning,  this   model  village  of 
^loliecan  was  thrown  into  the  wildest   excite- 
;ent  and  dismay.     A  young  lady — a  city  heir- 
s—had  been   insulted,    grossly,   shamefully 
suited  in  the  streets  of  Mohecan.     Since  the 
t-mory  of  man,  no  such  thing  had  ever  liap- 
■ned  before.     Mohecan  would  go  down  to  after 
■nerations  as  a  place  wliere  innocent  young 
men  were  seized   and  kissed   in   the   open 
-;reet  by  villains  in  slouched  hats  and  black 
I'-.ards.     The   very   hairs  of  the    Mohecauites 
ood  on  their  respectable  ends.     The  town  was 

-  •.irched  from  Washington  Street  to  Jefferson, 
from  garret  to  cellar.  Cui  honol  Ko  villain 
with  a  black  beard  and  a  slouched  hat  was  ever 

iind.     Meanwhile,  Pater  Dale  would  not  stay 
..iiother  liour  in  such  a  Gomorrah  of  wicked- 
ness,    lie  left  towu   that  very  morning,  with 
Jeuny,  in  the  stage  for  the  city. 
Grailually  Mohecan  became  quiet.     Once  in 
while  prudent  mothers  would  tell  the  story 
i  their  wild  daughters,  in  a  tone  of  solemn 
arning,  but  by  degrees  it  was  forgotten  by  the 

5t. 

Nothing  unusual  happened  after  that  dread- 
ful evening  for  a  long  time,  except  that,  next 
'  .y  after,  a  Mohecan  family  was  made  jubilant 
•  the  unexpected  return  of  their  only  sou 
"m  California,  where  he  had  been  for  three 
•■irs.  The  Altous  liad  been  one  of  the  wealth- 
-t  families  in  Mohecan,  but  the  "times"  kept 

-  -owing  harder  and  liarder,  until  one  day  Mr. 
-ilton's  "times"  had  become  so  hard  that  they 
broke  very  suddenly,  leaving  him  without  a 
dollar  in  the  world.  He  did  not  make  over  his 
property  to  his  wife,  but  gave  it  up,  every  cent, 
even  to  selling  liis  handsome  dwelling-house 
on  the  corner,  his  house  and  all  the  furniture. 
They  had  enough  to  cover  liabilities,  but  no- 
thing more.  So  when  all  was  over  they  re- 
moved to  a  little  house  in  the  outskirts  of 
Mohecan.  Mr.  Alton  worked  in  his  little  gar- 
den; his  daughter  Jenny,  a  calm,  gentle  girl, 
who  had  withal  plenty  of  quiet  force  about  her, 
found  employment  in  a  fancy  store,  and  so  the 
Altons  obtained  a  subsistence,  in  other  words, 
earned  their  bread  and  butter.  They  lost  their 
place  among  the  (lite  of  Mohecan,  but  were 
cheerful  and  contented,  nevertheless  ;  and  now 
that  William,  the  adored  brother,  the  faithful 


sou,  had  come  home,  they  had  scarce  another 
wish. 

"  But  wasn't  it  lucky,  though,"  said  Jenny, 
when  the  welcomings  were  all  over,  and  she 
and  her  brother  were  sitting  together  in  the 
little  parlor—"  wasn't  it  lucky  that  father  haj)- 
pened  to  be  down  town  when  the  stage  came 
in  ?  If  he  hadn't,  you  'd  have  gone  straight  to 
our  old  liome,  wouldn't  you.  Will?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Will.     "Perhaps  so." 

"But  what  is  that  great  strip  of  plaster  on 
your  cheek  for?"  pursued  Jenny. 

"  Oh,  I  guess  I  was  wrestling  with  the  devil 
in  my  sleep,  and  got  the  worst  of  the  battle  ;  at 
least  I  don't  account  for  it  in  any  other  way," 
said  Will,  with  a  very  grim  smile. 

Jenny  didn't  smile,  but  she  said  nothing 
more  about  it. 

Meantime  we'll  take  a  look  at  this  immacu- 
late brother  Will.  He  didn't  look  immaculate, 
at  least  not  just  then.  lie  was  tall,  tanned  as 
brown  as  mahogany,  with  hair  closely  cropped, 
beard  ditto,  except  a  short,  stubby  black  mous- 
tache ;  and  his  eyes,  you  could  make  every- 
thing and  nothing  out  of  them.  They  were 
very  black,  and  had  in  them  a  "cloudy  splen- 
dor," as  a  sensation  novel  would  say — soft, 
clear,  gentle,  or  diabolical,  just  as  you  wished. 
They  were  neither,  just  then,  however;  they 
wore  a  vexed,  and  yet  an  amused  look. 

Jenny  was  looking  at  lier  brother,  too,  all  the 
while  that  we  were  taking  his  "points,"  and 
she  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  him — 

"Will,  you  know  we  are  all  overjoyed  to 
see  you  back  ;  but  really  you  look  ugly  enough 
to  scare  any  civilized  woman  out  of  her  senses. 
If  I  didn't  know  you  were  my  own  brother,  I 
should  take  you  to  be  a  cannibal." 

The  vexed,  amused  look  in  Will's  eyes  showed 
itself  a  little  plainer,  and  he  involuntarily  put 
his  liand  to  the  strip  of  plaster  on  his  cheek. 
Reader,  can  you  guess  what  he  was  thinking  of  ? 

Two  months  make  a  vast  number  of  changes 
sometimes  ;  they  did  to  you,  my  dear  Arabella, 
who  just  two  months  ago  met  for  the  first  time 
your  adorable  Augustus,  you  being  then  still 
"  In  maidea  meditatioa 
Phansy  phreei'^ 

and  now,  as  the  discreet  wife  of  said  adorable, 
taking  matri-inon^  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Well,  two  months  made  a  won.lerful  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Altons.  The  Mores,  who 
had  bought  their  house  at  the  time  of  the  failure, 
were  readily  induced  to  sell  it  to  Will  Alton  ; 
and,  after  making  preliminary  arrangements 
thereto,  went  baok  to  the  city  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, Will  telling  them  that  he  would  soon 
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be  in  the  city,  where  they  could  complete  the 
final  bargain  ;  and  so  the  Altons  were  restored 
to  their  fine  old  home.  Will  had  come  back 
rich  ;  Will  bought  back  the  house ;  Will  did 
everything  for  his  family,  who  again  became 
the  creme  de  la  creme  of  Mohecan  ;  Will  was  the 
idol  of  the  Mohecan  belles,  albeit  they  wor- 
shipped said  idol  always  at  a  respectful  distance, 
for  not  one  of  their  offerings  ever  propitiated  the 
grim  savage  in  the  least,  not  one  of  their  inno- 
cent little  man-traps  could  ever  decoy  him  to 
within  a  mile  of  them  ;  he  seemed  entirely 
devoted  to  his  family,  and  to  give  not  a  thought 
to  anything  else  in  existence.  Two  months 
bad  quite  civilized  the  bear,  outwardly.  He 
was  considered  by  the  young  ladies  a  model  of 
manly  beauty,  with  his  short  black  curls,  and 
that  moustache  and  those  whiskers  of  his  were 
"too  pretty." 

You  remember  he  was  to  go  to  the  city  soon, 
to  see  the  Mores  on  business.  Accoidingly, 
late  one  afternoon,  behold  the  idol  of  the  Mo- 
hecan young  ladies  in  the  city.  He  was  hur- 
rying along  the  street  about  as  fast  as  a  good 
active  pair  of  pedal  extremities  could  carry 
him,  for  he  hud  yet  some  business  to  transact 
for  Jenny  before  he  could  go  to  the  Mores,  and 
it  was  then  late.  He  was  just  rushing  round  a 
corner,  when  whack !  he  came  broadside  against 
a  young  lady,  and  that  young  lady  was  our 
heroine,  Jenny  Dale.  Fate  had  brought  them 
together,  but  a  force  no  less  inexorable — name- 
ly, the  force  of  gravitation — brought  them  both 
sprawling  flat  ou  the  pavement.  Will  sprang 
up,  and  endeavored  to  raise  the  young  lady  ; 
but  Jenny  Dale  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  with  a  look  of  awfnl  dignity,  without  giv- 
ing him  time  for  a  word  of  apology,  walked  off. 
It  was  evident  to  those  who  witnessed  this 
ridiculous  scene  that  Will  was  terribly  mortified, 
but  he  smoothed  his  ruffled  pride  and  his  ruffled 
plumes  as  best  he  might,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Finally,  then,  our  hero  (I  forgot  to  mention 
that  Will  Alton  w.as  my  hero)  found  himself  at 
the  Mores.  Yes,  her  master  was  in,  the  girl 
said.  Would  the  gentleman  walk  into  the  par- 
lor ?  The  gentleman  would,  and  did.  The  first 
thing  tliat  greeted  his  vision  was  the  young 
lady  with  whom  he  had  had  the  collision  on 
the  corner  seated  there  ."is  quietly  as  though 
.»he  had  never  knocked  a  stout  young  gentleman 
down  in  the  street.  She  recognized  him,  too, 
and  at  first  started  up  as  if  about  to  run  away  ; 
but  she  suddenly  remembered  her  pride,  and 
sat  down  again  very  freezingly,  and  went  on 
reading  desperately  —  with  her  book  upside 
down. 


Will  Alton  ought  to  have  been  embarrassed, 
perhaps,  but  he  wasn't.  He  looked  at  the 
young  woman  very  coolly  a  moment,  and  then 
sat  down  just  as  freezingly  as  herself,  with  the 
same  look  in  his  eyes,  half  amused  and  more 
than  half  vexed,  which  we  observed  there  two 
months  ago.  Mr.  More  came  in,  and  then  our 
Jenny  had  to  make  a  beginning  of  melting,  and 
be  introduced  to  Mr.  Alton,  and  finally  she 
thawed  out  completely.  They  mutually  apo- 
logized for  the  encounter  on  the  corner,  for  it 
was  useless,  as  each  one  very  well  knew,  to 
pretend  not  to  know  and  to  be  known.  Jenny 
was  coming  to  see  her  friend,  Mrs.  More,  when 
the  tiagic  scene  on  the  corner  occurred;  and, 
as  she  expected  to  stay  all  niglit,  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she 
should  be  there  wheu  Will  came.  Mrs.  Mora 
joined  them  shortly,  and  they  didn't  transact 
very  much  business  that  evening.  They  .sjient 
it  most  delightfully,  all  together  there,  and  Mrs. 
More  informed  Jenny  confideutially  next  morn- 
ing that  Mr.  Alton  was  terribly  fascinating. 
Jenny  played  and  sang,  not  those  silly,  J'rosti/ 
songs  which  of  late  years  are  so  vitiating  and 
ruining  all  fine  musical  taste,  but  the  rich, 
sublime  music  of  the  great  masters,  whose 
melody  is  a  foreshadowing  of  that  which  we  all 
hope  to  hear  some  day  in  another  land  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  she  sang  one  of  those  sweet  old  bal- 
lads which  our  grandmothers  sing  to  us  in  our 
cradles,  and  which  steal  into  our  hearts  and 
memories  so  softly  that  we  can't  remember 
when  we  didn't  know  them,  and  the  room  grew 
very  still  while  she  sang.  Will  Alton  rose, 
without  a  word,  to  go,  when  the  song  ceased  ; 
and  the  black  eyes  were  very  soft  and  moist  as 
they  bade  the  blue  ones  good-night. 

William  Alton,  it 's  all  up  with  you  now  I 
.lenny  Dale,  my  vigorous,  strong-minded  hero- 
ine, it 's  all  up  with  j/ou,  too !  and  you  will 
have  to  own  it  before  long. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  I  'm  coming  to  my 
love-story.  Been  long  enough  about  it,  do  you 
say  ?  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  everything  ready — 
oil  all  the  hinges  of  my  machinery— and  then 
let  my  lovers  i/o  it,  in  classic  phrase.  But  maybe 
you  think  I  'm  going  to  write  down  all  the  small 
details  of  the  courtship  of  Jenny  Dale  and  Will 
Alton.  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your 
life,  sir,  or  madnm,  as  the  case  m.iy  be.  I  will 
not  write  it ;  it  would  make  me  feel  like  a  down- 
right sheep  to  do  it — would  make  me  senti- 
mental ;  and  the  one  horror  of  my  life  is,  lest  I 
grow  sentimental.  Sooner  than  be  sentimental, 
I  assure  you  on  my  honor  that  I  would  eat  my 
own  head  off;   without  taking  the  trouble  to 
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lliKiitiuii  that  I  sliiiuld  yiobabiy  make  a  must 
scanty  and  unsatisfactoiy  meal. 

I  '11  only  tell  you  about  one  particular  eve- 
ning wliicU  Will  and  Jenny  will  remember  all 
tlieir  lives.  Jenny  bad  been  out  riding  that 
afternoon,  and  had  thrown  her  whip  down  on 
the  sofa  when  she  came  in,  and  it  was  still 
there,  when,  an  hour  later.  Will  Alton  came  in 
to  brin^'  her  a  new  book  which  he  thought  she 
would  like.  At  least  he  said  that  was  what  he 
cawe  for,  and  we  will  believe  him,  though  it 
took  him  a  very  long  time  to  give  it  to  her, 
somehow.  They  sat  there  together  on  the  sofa 
talking  until  tlie  sun  went  down  and  the  stars 
came  out,  Jenny  all  the  time  playing  with  her 
riding-whip,  and  then  they  suddenly  became 
very  silent. 

Ah!  lovers  know  what  that  sweet  silence 
means.  They  know  full  well  how  busy  the 
heart  is  beating — beating  away  all  the  while 
that  the  tongue  cannot  speak  a  word  through 
very  fulness  of  sweet  thought. 

"Jenny,"  at  last  said  Will,  very  softly,  "I 
have  been  very  happy  since  I  have  known 
you." 

Not  a  word  from  Jenny  ;  but  her  head  drooped 
very  low,  and  her  hands  twirled  the  little  whip 
more  busily  yet. 

"Very  happy,"  continned  Will,  speaking 
lower  and  more  softly  still.  "  And,  Jenny" — 
then  he  broke  out  passionately  —  "Jenny! 
Jenny,  I  love  you  better  than  my  life ;  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again  away  from  you.  May  I 
stay  with  you  always?" 

Jenny  let  fall  the  riding-whip  very  suddenly, 
the  head  drooped  lower  yet ;  and  Jenny  only 
said — 

"Dear,  *«r  Will!" 

And  Will  caught  her  up  close  to  him  and 
lield  her  very  tightly,  as  if  he  was  afraid  it  wasn't 
Jenny  after  all,  only  some  fair  spirit,  he  was 
holding  there  and  kissing.  That  swfeet  silence 
again  ;  and  the  two  hearts  beating  faster  and 
faster.     It  was  Will  who  spoke  first — 

"Jenny,  Jenny  Dale!  Why  don't  yon  cut 
my  head  off  agaiu  with  your  riding-whip  ?" 

Reader,  I  'm  wofully  afraid  I  've  been  senti- 
mental. I  won't  write  another  word,  except 
just  to  tell  you  what  Will  told  Jenny  on  that 
memorable  night  while  they  sat  there  by  the 
window  in  that  blessed  darkness  with  the  hap- 
py little  stars  looking  in  at  them. 

Didn't  they  have  the  blinds  closed,  and  the 
gas  lit  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it. 

What  ?  Not  proper  to  sit  there  in  the  dark  ? 
I  tell  you  it  was  proper,  they  sitting  there  in 
the  pure  and  gentle  ui^ht.  They  couldn't  have 
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been  so  entirely  happy  with  the  coarse  glare  of 
the  gas  in  their  faces. 

But  I  was  about  to  tell  you  something  when 
yon  interrupted  me  ;  how  Will  told  Jenny  that 
it  was  he  who  had  so  unceremoniously  kissed 
her  that  night  in  Mohecau,  mistaking  her  for 
his  sister,  very  naturally,  as  she  was  standing 
by  the  yard  of  his  old  home,  and  answered  to 
the  name  Jenny  ;  how  he  had  not  come  iu  the 
stage,  but  walked  from  ISrookville,  the  better  to 
surprise  his  friends.  That  he  had  hardly  Seen 
a  lady  in  three  years,  and  consequently  bad 
grown  somewhat  bashful  ;  and  was  so  mortified 
at  his  blunder,  that  lie  walked  all  the  way  back 
to  Brookville  that  night,  had  his  huge  beanl 
cut  off,  and  endeavored  to  change  himself  in 
other  respects,  so  that  no  one  who  might  have 
seen  him  the  night  before  would  at  all  recog- 
nize him,  and  lie  then  came  in  on  the  stage 
next  day.  He  told  her,  too,  bending  his  head 
down  close  to  her,  how  he  had  resolved,  that 
very  night,  that  the  girl  who  had  given  him 
such  a  delicate  little  blow  with  her  riding-whip, 
should  be  his  wife,  if  she  would  be  ;  even 
though  he  had  to  search  the  world  over  for  her. 
How  he  had  found  her  now,  and — and  so  forth. 
I  won't  tell  the  so  forth,  for  fear  of  being  senti- 
mental. 

Jenny  heard  all  this  with  Will's  arms  around 
her,  sitting  there  iu  her  own  dear  place.  And 
it  is  her  place  still. 


MY    YESTERDAY. 

B  T     M  I  K  S  1 11    MAT. 

Breathes  each  passing  breeze  upon  me 

Far  more  rudely  than  of  yon?, 
\yhile  the  shadows  deep  and  thicken 

Where  a  sunbeam  strayed  before. 
Dreams  of  future  flitted  o'er  me  ; 

Kobed  in  beauty  one  there  came, 
E'er  remembered,  ne'er  forgotten, 

Though  'twere  censure  now  to  name. 
Young  love-visious  deck'd  my  pathway, 

l)ew-drups  kiss'd  the  waiting  (lowers. 
While  low  fountains  played  wljere  rippled 

Forth  in  silvery  sheen  the  hours. 
Wailing  winds  and  breath  of  even 

Woke  the  same  sweet  strain  for  me  ; 
Now  tliey  hush  to  mournful  measure, 

Like  the  dirge-waves  o'er  the  sea. 
Ofteutimes  they  call  me  happy. 

Cheerful  though  I  am  to-day ; 
Ah,  they  ne'er  may  know  how  brighter 

Far  than  this — viy  ysterduyl 
Breathes  each  passing  breeze  upon  me 

Far  more  rudely  than  of  yore; 
While  the  sunbeams  pale  and  sicken 

Where  they  danced  so  free  before. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  How  could  I  ever  have  been  so  disagreeable 
and  quarrelsome,  and  give  myself  so  much 
misery,  when  Morgan  loves  me  so  dearly,  too  ? 
It  never  can  happen  again — that  is  one  com- 
fort." And  Marie  involuntarily  pressed  closer 
to  the  arm  on  which  she  was  leaning.  The 
pressure  was  returned,  and  the  brown  eyes, 
seeking  her  husbaml's  face,  met  as  happy  and 
loving  a  look  as  they  craved  iu  their  fond 
beseeching. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  first  quarrel,  and 
Morgan  had  hurried  home  from  the  olEce  to 
take  Marie  to  a  nursery,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  to  choose  some  flowers  for  the  corner  she 
liad  begged  from  Mre.  Lockwood's  large  grass- 
plot,  at  the  back  of  the  house.  She  had  wanted 
some  plants  in  her  room,  but  Mrs.  Lockwood 
had  considered  them  unhealthy ;  however,  this 
little  border  Morgan  was  to  lay  out  for  her, 
would  he  under  her  window,  and  that  was 
almost  as  nice.  He  had  allowed  her  to  indulge 
her  own  taste  freely,  for  he  was  rather  lavish 
than  otherwise  in  disposition,  and  her  monthly 
roses,  and  heliotrope,  and  fuchsias,  and  bril- 
liant verbenas  made  quite  a  handsome  collec- 
tion, as  they  were  set  aside  by  the  gardener. 

The  man  w.is  very  polite,  for  even  he  seemed 
to  know  that  sVie  was  a  bride,  and  he  quite  won 
her  Iieart  by  his  respectful  attentions  to  herself 
and  her  husband,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted 
in  some  little  way.  He  cut  among  his  green- 
house plants  very  freely,  and  when  they  were 
coming  away,  gave  her  the  flowers,  as  many  as 
she  could  conveniently  carry,  saying — 

"  You  've  got  the  nicest  mon  in  town,  lady, 
and  he  the  bonniest  bricle."  At  which  Morgan 
laughed,  not  displeased,  andlier  cheeks  rivalled 
the  most  famous  tea-rose  in  the  collection. 

So  altogether  she  was  as  h.appy  as  she  had 
ever  expected  to  be  ;  delighted  with  her  walk 
and  her  flowers  ;  very  proud  of  her  husband, 
and  of  being  liis  wife.  A.s  for  behaving  so 
unreasonably  again — never,  never!  The  fair 
blue  sky  of  spring  ever  smilingly  disowns  the 
showers  of  yesterday,  and  the  storms  of  to- 
morrow ! 

But  they  bare  been,  and  are  again,  and  will 
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be,  so  long  as  the  elements  are  in  conflict ;  and 
thus  it  was  with  Marie's  married  life.  But  the 
storms  came  more  frequently,  and  the  clouds 
rolled  away  more  slowly  as  the  mouths  went  by. 
Sometimes  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of  her  over 
sensitive  disposition,  jealous  of  a  wife's  privi- 
lege, sole  rule  in  her  husband's  heart ;  then, 
again,  it  was  clearly  his  fault ;  but  more  fre- 
quently there  were  long  explanations  to  ^be 
made,  which  never  quite  reached  the  truth  ; 
that  neither  was  entirely  unbiassed  and  unpre- 
judiced in  judging  the  actions  of  the  other. 

"  If  we  only  had  a  little  home  of  our  own," 
Marie  ventured  to  say,  after  one  of  those  long, 
long  talks,  which  had  commenced  in  tears  and 
bitterness  to  end  in  reconciliation,  that  almost 
repaid  her  for  having  been  misunderstood  and 
unjustly  blamed.  Not  quite,  for  her  head  was 
throbbing  with  pain,  and  she  felt  weak  and  ill 
from  her  mental  suffering;  she  noticed  it  her- 
self, sometimes,  how  physically  exhausting 
tliese  miserable  disagreements  were — particu- 
larly on  this  evening,  when  she  lay  extended 
on  tlie  sofa,  with  her  head  on  her  husband's 
shoulder. 

She  had  thouglit  and  planned  so  much  about 
this  little  home,  all  by  lierself,  that  it  was  a 
great  venture  to  speak  of  it  to  Morgan.  It  would 
be  a  painful  disappointment  if  be  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it ;  she  felt  they  needed  to  be  alone 
more  to  understand  each  other  better ;  why 
they  should  never  have  had  this  mutual  ex- 
planation with  this  happy  ending  if  the  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Lockwood  had  not  gone  out  to  a  tea 
company,  from  which  Marie's  headache  had 
excused  her  ;  and  even  then  Mrs.  Lockwood 
had  said  pointedly  that  "  Marie's  headaches 
came  very  conveniently." 

"  If  you  could  only  afi'ord  it — we  should  not 
want  a  large  house— only  ourselves,  and  by- 
and-by — "  But  a  kiss  filled  the  pause,  for  a 
happy  secret  was  whispered,  and  just  at  that 
moment  her  husband  could  deny  her  nothing. 

Certainly  be  could  afford  it,  if  that  was  all. 
He  was  doing  the  best  business  of  any  young 
Lawyer  in  town,  and  steadily  increasing.  Old 
Mr.  Fowler  had  come  in  that  afternoon,  and 
put  the  business  of  the  disputed  mill  privilega 
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<vitli  the  Hawley  farm  into  his  hands  ;  a  dis- 
pute that  had  been  going  on  tliree  years,  at 
least,  with  no  prospect  of  a  settletueut.  His 
income  was  all  of  sixteen  hundred  that  year, 
and  he  might  easily  say  two  thousand  next, 
which  was  equal  to  five  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Ford,  with  their  four  children,  did  not  have 
that  to  depend  upon,  so  many  people  shirked 
their  doctor's  bills,  aud  the  Fords  lired  quite 
well  enough. 

"  How  would  you  like  that  three-.'Jtory  brown 
house  with  green  shutters,  three  doors  from 
Ford's  ?  It 's  in  one  of  the  prettiest  sixuares  iu 
North  Street,  I  think." 

But  delightful  as  the  prospect  was,  brought 
so  near  as  actually  to  think  of  selecting  the 
liome,  Marie  did  not  choose  to  be  so  near  the 
Fords' ;  she  did  not  give  her  reason  openly, 
though — one  seldom  brings  forward  chief  mo- 
tives, even  to  one's  husband  or  wife,  that  is,  in 
the  early  days,  before  "face  answereth  to  face." 

"It  would  be  too  large,  more  room  than  they 
would  need."  And  hero  the  animating  dis- 
cussion was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Mrs. 
Lockwood,  who  informed  them  that  they  had 
missed  "a  most  agreeable  evening." 

"And  the  best  tea-table  lever  sat  down  to," 
«dded  the  Judge,  coming  in  from  the  hall  with 
the  usual  fluidless  ablution  of  his  large,  care- 
fully kept  hands. 

" iJid  you  notice  the  remarkable  delicacy  of 
that  ham,  my  dear,  and  the  delicious  flavor  of 
those  broiled  oysters  ?  Ueally,  you  must  instruct 
your  domestic  iu  this  newstyleof  serving  them. 
I  assure  you,  Ash,  broiled  oysters  and  stewed 
oysters  are  two  distinct — ah — dishes!" 

"Marie  will  have  to  learn  the  secret,  too," 
said  Mr.  Ash,  rather  quickly.  He  thought 
Harriet  might  as  well  know  their  plan  at  once; 
he  wanted  to  have  it  over  with,  supposing  she 
did  not  approve  of  it.  He  had  fancied  it  from 
the  first,  and  it  would  not  do  to  thwart  Marie 
just  now,  she  seemed  to  have  set  her  heart 
upon  it  so. 

A  weaker  woman  than  Mrs.  Lockwood  wonld 
have  said,  at  such  an  unlooked-for  proposal, 
which  she  had  no  voice  in  making — 

"Oh,  very  well;  if  you  and  Marie  are  not 
contented  here,  with  all  I  try  to  do  for  you, 
''■'ly  go,  of  course;  oh,  certainly!" 

That  was  not  Mrs.  Lockwood 's  way.  She 
held  her  hand  quite  as  steadily  to  screen  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  for  it  was  midwinter  now. 

"You  will  find  it  much  more  expensive," 
she  said,  in  her  quietest  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,  but  I  need  not  stop  to  think 
of  that,  you  know."    Mr.  .Ash  was  elated  by  the 


prospect  of  Mr.  Fowler's  whole  business,  if  ho 
once  got  a  foothold.  "Marie  thinks  she  wonUl 
not  have  her  headaches  so  ofti-n  if  she  stirs 
about  a  little  more,  as  she  would  have  to  in  a 
house  of  her  own ;"  which  was  true.  It  was  a 
lack  of  interest,  as  well  as  exercise,  that  had 
made  her  so  drooping  since  the  winter  com- 
menced. Her  own  sewing  had  all  been  done 
the  year  before,  and  Morgan  neeiled  nothing  ; 
she  had  made  slippers  for  him,  fur  Gilbert,  and 
Judge  Lockwood,  and  liad  knit  Harriet  and  her 
aunt  a  Sontag,  but  morbid  fancies  have  plenty 
of  room  to  creep  through  the  meshes  of  "  fancy 
work,"  if  it  is  made  a  business,  and  not  a 
recreation. 

"  I  agree  with  you  so  far  ;  Marie  does  not 
exert  herself  sufficiently. "  And,  to  their  mu- 
tual wonder,  this  was  all  the  objection  Mrs. 
Lockwood  made.  She  intended  to  have  talked 
Marie  out  of  it,  as  the  "  weaker  vessel,"  in  the 
morning  ;  but  Marie  had  a  reason  that  Mrs. 
Lockwood  submitted  to  on  personal  grounds. 
She  was  too  regular  and  orderly  iu  her  habits 
to  wish  children  of  her  own — they  would  have 
interfered  with  them — and  the  prospect  of  being 
annoyed  with  those  of  others,  even  Morgan's, 
was  unpleasant. 

"  A  child  crying  about  the  house  would  dis- 
turb us  both,"  she  said  to  Judge  Lockwood. 
"It  would  be  worse  than  Bijou;  aud  what  I 
have  gone  through  with  that  dog,  walking  over 
my  carpets  and  stretching  himself  on  my  rug, 
I  never  would  have  endured  for  any  one  but 
Morgan. ' ' 

Not  for  her  husband,  certainly.  In  his  wildest 
moments — that  is  to  say,  after  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  district  legal  dignitaries — he  would 
never  have  contemplated  the  introduction  of  a 
canine  member  to  the  household. 

"And  really  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be 
Borry  to  bo  by  ourselves  again.  Morgan  was 
no  trouble  at  all,  but  a  woman  is  always  about. 
I  'm  sorry  for  Morgan,  though  ;  he  will  regret 
it ;  he  has  been  used  to  everything  comfortable, 
and  his  wife  will  never  make  a  housekeeper." 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear;  she  seenis  a  kind, 
agreeable  little  creature."  And  the  Judgft 
contemplated  the  toes  of  the  .slippers  she  had 
worked  for  him. 

"  But  I  do  ;  men  are  no  judges  ;  she  will  be 
almost  as  bad  as  Sophie." 

Her  husband  might  have  retorted  that  he 
was  one  at  least,  by  virtue  of  his  ofBce,  but  he 
contented  himself  with  saying — 

"Well,  aa  to  comparing  her  with  Sophie, 
well,  I  think  she  is  very  devoted  to  your  bro- 
ther ;  she  is  constairtly  consulting  his  opinions 
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and  inclinations."  And  the  Judge's  tone  liad 
a  shadow  of  reproach,  if  his  wife  had  chosen  to 
see  it. 

It  was  very  hard  that  what  afforded  so  ranch 
sunshine  in  prospect  should  be  the  occasion  of 
so  many  storms  ;  hut  the  house  was  not  .selected, 
and  its  furnishing  completed,  without  nine 
distinct  disagreements  hetween  Marie  and  her 
husband,  and  much  hard  feeling  on  her  part 
towards  Mrs.  Lockwood,  who  acted  the  part  of 
an  adviser  on  all  occasions.  She  was  very  kind 
about  it  too,  putting  off  her  own  engagements, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  go  with  them  to  look 
at  a  carpet,  or  a  tea-set ;  but  while  Marie  always 
had  grace  or  tastefulness  in  view,  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood's  decisions  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
utility,  and  we  all  know  that  the  most  substan- 
tial things  are  not  the  most  elegant  usually. 
When  the  house  was  finished,  all  the  carpets 
would  turn,  all  the  furniture  outwear  its  fashion 
by  at  least  five  years,  and  the  paper  show  soil 
as  little  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  paper-hangings 
to  do  ;  you  could  discover  Mrs.  Lockwood  in 
every  arraiigement  connected  with  economy 
and  convenience.  In  the  kitchen  she  fairly 
shone — for  there  she  had  it  all  her  own  way ; 
but  Marie  had  managed  to  modify  the  Lockwood 
element  in  the  parlors  and  chambers. 

Happy  little  woman  when  she  had  finally 
entered  upon  possession  of  her  Canaan,  and 
stood  with  beating  heart,  at  the  dining-room 
window,  awaiting  her  husband  for  the  first 
time,  in  her  own  house. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  had  labored  untiringly,  and, 
thanks  to  lier  help,  which  Marie  had  never 
been  so  grateful  for  before,  every  nook  and 
closet  was  in  thorough  order.  The  dining-room, 
which  was  also  their  sitting-room,  was  bright- 
ened by  a  cheerful  fire,  and  faultlessly  trimmed 
solar  lamp  ;  the  tea-table,  for  their  first  meal, 
had  been  spread  by  Marie  herself,  and  furnished 
thoughtfully  by  Mrs.  Lockwood's  kindness. 
The  neat  tea  equipage  shone  from  the  burnished 
tray — the  tea-set  had  been  entirely  her  selec- 
tion ;  her  own  cushioned-ehair,  Morgan's  gift, 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  pretty  rng,  with  which 
she  had  brightened  Mrs.  Lockwood's  utilitarian 
carpet ;  her  husband's  slippers  were  lying  upon 
it,  guarded  by  Bijou,  who  made  himself  quite 
at  home  already.  Could  they  ever  be  unhappy 
in  that  dear,  lovely  little  house,  all  by  them- 
selves, with  nobody  to  interfere  or  misinterpret 
ber?  No,  indeed  ;  all  th.at  miserable  time  was 
over  with  ;  nothing  but  happiness,  such  as  they 
had  at  first  anticipated,  lay  before  them. 

"Only  think — our  own,  own  house — your 
own  tea-table,  Morgan — isn't  it  nice  ?"     And 


kneeling  on  the  rug  before  him,  she  put  on  his 
slippers  with  her  own  happy  hands. 

"  Splendid  !"  And,  "  the  monarch  of  nil  he 
surveyed,"  his  kneeling  wife  included,  Morgan 
Ash  looked  around  the  room  with  pardonable 
pride  and  satisfaction.  "Oh,  here's  a  letter 
from  Sophie  ;  don't  read  it  now — let 's  have 
your  tea,  Marie  ;  I  'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

It  was  next  to  unalloyed  happiness  to  sit 
there  seeing  Morgan  enjoy  everytliing  so  fa- 
mously. If  she  could  only  entertain  Gilbert  at 
this  snug  little  table,  and  have  her  aunt  see 
how  delightfully  she  was  settled,  she  should 
have  nothing  to  wish  for. 

"I  do  wish  aunty  and  Gilbert  were  here," 
she  couldn't  help  saying,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  heart,  though  experience  had  taught  her 
not  to  expect  a  very  enthusiastic  response. 
That  was  one  of  the  quicksands  of  their  mar- 
ried life — her  husband's  indifierence  to  those 
that  she  loved  next  best  to  him  so  often  drew 
her  into  tears  and  repro.aches. 

"  I  'd  rather  be  all  alone  with  my  dear  little 
wife,"  said  Mr.  Ash,  quite  pleasantly.  She 
could  not  quarrel  with  a  preference  so  affec- 
tionately expressed.  "  By  the  way,  I  wonder 
what  Sophie  has  found  to  write  about  ?  Her 
letters  are  few  and  far  between." 

Marie  volunteered  to  see.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  herself — Morgan  liad  dropped  all 
family  correspondence  into  her  hands  since 
their  marriage.  Mrs.  Taylor's  cliirocraphy  had 
not  improved  in  the  year  that  had  passed  since 
Marie  had  first  tried  to  decipher  it. 

"  She  's  delighted  to  think  we  are  going  to 
housekeeping." 

"  Read  out,  when  you  come  to  anything  in- 
teresting." And  Mr.  Ash  applied  himself  to 
the  sardines  leisurely.  He  had  just  reached 
them  through  a  round  of  cream  toast  and  cold 
tongue. 

"I  am  (Mirjhted  to  think  you  are  going  to 
honsekeeping,"  read  Marie.  "It  will  be  so 
convenient  forme  to  come  into  Chester  now,  and 
do  my  fall  and  spring  shopping."  Marie  made 
no  comment  on  the  openness  of  this  congratu- 
lation. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  cared  to  visit  at 
Harriet's  ;  she  was  so  particular,  and  her  hus- 
band so  dreadfully  pompoiis  P^ 

Marie  glanced  at  her  husband  with  a  smile. 
Sophie  had  said  what  fke  never  should  have 
dared  to,  but  had  thought  a  hundred  times. 

"Well,  the  Judge  is,  rather,"  said  Mr.  Ash, 
with  an  answering  smile  ;  "  he  gets  in  the  way 
of  it,  you  know,  in  court." 

"I  wonder  you  stood  it  as  long  as  you  did" — 
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here  was  svnipatliv  for  Marie   from  an  unex- 
pected qiiarltT.     '•  Mr.  Tavlor  saiii  to  mn,  only 
lAe  week  hfjore  your  letter  came,  I  should  think    i 
Marie  would  be  about  worn   out   between  the 
two." 

"Sophie  always  w.is  bluut,"  said  Mr.  Ash, 
this  time  without  a  smile,  "and  gave  her 
opinion  aliout  everybody  right  and  loft.  She 
never  could  appreciate  Harriet,  though  ;  it  isn't 
in  her." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  enjoy  a  visit  to  you.  I 
knew  we  should  a(jree  elei/anfli/,  for  I  liked  you 
from  the  first,  so  did  Mr.  Taylor ;  lie  said  you 
seemed  so  fond  of  cliihlren,  and  could  luake 
allowances  for  them.  I  lony  to  see  Morgan  in 
his  oirn  house,  too  ;  and  row  that  he  has  one,  I 
shall  expect  to  see  more  of  him  than  I  have  for 
the  lastjiie  years.  As  it  is  almost  time  to  begin 
on  the  children's  thinjis,  and  as  Charlie's  teeth 
need  attention,  and  we  want  Morgan's  daguerre- 
otype taken,  you  may  expect  to  see  me  be- 
/ore  long.  As  you  don't  miud  children,  and 
seemed  so  fond  of  Harriet,  I  shall  bring  her, 
too ;  she  is  crazy  to  come,  anrl  I  don't  think  it 
•would  do  to  leave  her  alone  with  pa.  Of  course 
J  must  take  baby,  as  he  is  not  yet  weaned,  and 
Jiis  teeth  are  beginning  to  tmuhh  him  ;  he  is 
quite  trouhlesome  at  night,  and  I  could  not  trust 
him  with  a  girl." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ash,  with  more  annoyance 
than  amusement  in  his  tone,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

It  had  not  crossed  Marie's  mind  to  do  any- 
thing but  endure  the  coming  iutliction.  Of 
course  Morgan  would  be  glad  to  see  his  sister 
in  his  own  house,  and  she  should  never  dream 
of  saying  a  word  against  it ;  but  the  prospect 
■was  far  from  agreeable. 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  write  and  tell  her 
•we  should  be  glad  to  see  her." 

"Oh,  if  yon  want  her."  And  Mr.  Ash  felt  a 
little  relieved  :  Marie  did  not  think  it  such  a 
hore,  then,  and  the  children  would  be  in  bed  by 
the  time  he  came  from  the  olBce  ;  he  should  not 
be  expected  to  entertain  them. 

And  so  Marie  found  when  the  party  from 
Oroton  Mills  arrived.  Neither  did  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  take  much  of  the  trouble  from  her  hands  ; 
sn  invitation  to  tea,  with  the  children  left  out, 
;Wa.s  all  the  hospitality  she  tendered,  and  she 
seemed  rather  to  blame  Marie  for  not  discou- 
raging Sophie's  proposal  at  the  outset.  It  was 
a  very  hard  fortnight,  for  housekeeping  was 
new  to  her,  and  she  h.ad  undertaken  to  do  with 
one  servant,  as  there  were  but  two  in  the  fam- 
ily. Ur*.  Taylor's  nurse  had  her  hands  full 
with   the  children,   and   diJ   not   so   much  as 
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gather  up  their  pl.iythings  ;ifter  them.  Then 
there  were  various  mortifications  from  having 
calls  of  congratnl.ition  on  getting  into  her  own 
house,  with  the  visitors  shown  into  the  parlor, 
which  the  children  had  been  made  to  vacate  at 
their  approach,  leaving  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  furniture,  in  the  shape  of  "teams,"  "tents," 
and  "store  ;"  and,  this  not  being  enough,  Mrs. 
Taylor  always  expected  Marie  to  be  ready  to  go 
with  her,  and  show  her  the  best  shops,  or  to 
hunt  up  bargains.  Marie  did  think  Morgan 
might  have  taken  Sophie  ofT  her  hands,  .and 
.allowed  her  to  rest  evenings  ;  but  he  stayed  at 
the  office  as  late  as  possible,  and  when  he  did 
come  home,  brought  out  a  newspaper  the  mo- 
ment the  tea  things  were  removed,  and  re- 
mained absorbed  in  it  till  bedtime,  while  Sophie, 
entirely  ijnconscious  of  shortcomings  on  his 
part,  talked  on  to  poor  Marie,  with  intervals  of 
rushing  up  stairs  to  soothe  the  fretful  b.aby. 
These  talks,  coming  when  her  physical  strength 
was  exhausted,  were  most  fatiguing  of  all. 
Sophie  did  not  rattle,  neither  did  she  converse, 
but  poured  forth  a  steady  stream  of  words  on 
subjects  of  no  earthly  interest  or  consequence, 
at  least  to  Marie,  chiefly  connected  witli  past 
illnesses  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  she 
detailed  at  length ;  her  husband's  business 
relations,  and  the  past  history  of  their  family, 
particularly  dwelling  on  what  she  calletl  Har- 
riet's selfishness.  This  last  topic  she  instinct- 
ively reserved  for  Morgan's  absence,  for,  as 
she  said  to  Marie  :  "  Morgan  never  would  hear 
a  word  against  Harriet,  or  see  a  fault  in  her ; 
they  were  always  as  thick  as  peas  in  a  pod, 
even  before  mother  died  and  he  went  to  live 
with  her." 

This  free  discussion  of  Mrs.  Lockwood's  cha- 
racter did  not  tend  to  improve  the  state  of  Ma- 
rie's affections  towards  her  at  the  moment,  and 
on  her  own  part  she  made  several  confidences 
of  her  experiences  and  opinions  which  she 
coulil  have  bitten  her  tongue  for  the  next  mo- 
ment, knowing  th.^t  Sophie  would  never  be 
judicious  in  her  application  of  facts  thus  gained. 

"It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning," 
and  the  visit  came  to  an  end  with  ten  d.ays  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  presence,  which  did  not  add  to  the 
agreeability  of  the  previous  company,  the  chil- 
dren becoming  more  noisy  and  clamorous  than 
ever,  teazing  their  father  for  "cents,"  to  ride 
on  his  foot,  and  to  purchase  unending  supplies 
of  "candy." 

But  the  last  child  and  the  last  basket  were 
packed  into  the  capacious  two-hor.-^e  vehicle 
which  Mr.  Taylor  had  brought,  and  Marie  had 
time  to  nurse  a  two  d.ays'  headache,  and  endea- 
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vor  to  restore  order  to  her  liouse  again.  The 
soiled  curtains,  the  dented  furniture,  the  stained 
carpets,  and  fractured  china  made  a  discouraging 
review ;  and  lier  husband's  names.ake,  proud 
of  liis  first  suit  witli  brass  buttons,  li.id  slid 
down  two  stories  of  banisters  repeatedly,  scor- 
ing the  newly  varnished  rail,  as  he  had  done 
the  mahogany  bedsteads  and  bureau  in  the 
loom  his  mother  had  occupied. 

Marie  could  not  help  a  few  tears  of  vexation  ; 
but  it  was  Morgan's  own  sister,  and  she  had  al- 
most romantic  ideas  of  forbearance  towards  one's 
husband's  relations,  which  had  helped  her  to 
endure  with  Mrs.  Lookwood's  unconscious  dic- 
tatorship. Nqw  that  she  knew  them  both,  the 
balance  was  in  Mrs.  Lockwood's  favor.  She 
had  many  noble  traits,  certainly,  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  which  appeared  to  be  entirely 
wanting  in  Sophie.  She  had  never  heard  Mrs. 
Lookwood  detail  the  unpleasant  points  of  any 
one's  character,  not  even  Soj^hie's,  and  there 
were  enough  of  them.  Now  that  they  were 
separated,  and  Marie  had  her  own  w.ay  a  little 
more,  she  thought  she  could  really  love  her 
eldest  sister-in-law,  if  Harriet  would  only  let 
her! 

But  the  yearning  desire  to  see  her  own  family 
was  only  the  stronger  with  every  such  review  ; 
after  all,  no  one  else  could  understand  her  or 
make  allowances  for  her  so  well,  not  even  Mor- 
gan ;  he  always  expected  so  much  of  every 
one,  just  .as  Mrs.  Lockwood  diil,  and  was  so 
quick  at  seeing  faults  in  other  people.  It 
seemed  a  great  while  since  she  had  seen  aunty, 
and  by  and  by  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have 
Gilbert,  so  she  ventured  to  bring  the  subject 
up  again. 

"  Don't  you  think  June  would  be  a  nice  time 
to  have  Aunt  Pierson  and  Gilbert  here?"  she 
suggested,  with  great  apparent  carelessness, 
the  first  evening  they  were  alone  again. 

Poor  little  dissembler  !  she  li.ad  been  an  hour 
coaxing  him  into  unqualified  good-hnnior,  and 
waiting  for  the  propitious  moment  to  arrive  ; 
but  for  all  the  petting  .and  smiles  of  tlie  moment 
before,  Mr.  Ash's  face  clouded,  and  he  said, 
coldly : — 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  decided  to  have  them 
come  at  all !  You  seem  bent  on  filling  up  your 
house  with  visitors" — as  if  she  had  invited 
Sophie,  or  the  Taylor  family  were  her  relations  ! 
It  was  too  bad,  after  all  she  had  gone  through 
with,  and  for  his  sake,  too  ! 

But  she  would  not  quarrel  if  she  could  help 
it ;  it  cost  her  too  much  to  make  up  .Tgain.  So 
she  choked  down  the  indignant  retort,  and 
said  a  little  tremulously — "  It  seems  ages  since 


I   have  seen  aunty  1     Only  think — a  whole 
year  I " 

"  You  talk  as  if  /had  prevented  your  going 
to  see  her  whenever  you  liked,"  said  Mi-.  Ash, 
sitting  erect,  and  drawing  his  arm  away  from 
her  as  she  perched  upon  his  knee. 

"  But  you  never  have  been  ready  to  go  with 
me,  Morgan  ;  you  know  yourself  how  disap- 
pointed I  was  last  fall.  You  would  have  made 
time,  if  you  had  cared  to  go  !"  And  here  the 
morbid  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  home 
got  the  better  of  her  prudence.  Morgan  liated 
reproaches,  but  reproaches  and  tears  are  a 
woman's  only  weapons. 

"I  dare  say  I  should  have,"  the  withering 
court  tone  now,  and  he  moved  so  impatiently 
that  she  stood  up.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  two  days  of  miserable  coldness  and  es- 
trangement, and  Marie  felt  as  ill  as  if  she  had 
endured  bodily  suffering,  before  she  could  make 
up  her  mind  to  say,  "  It  was  my  fault ;"  a  con- 
cession which  was  always  expected  of  her,  and 
thus  far  always  conceded,  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  truth. 

"  But  if  you  knew  how  I  long  to  see  aunty  ; 
there  is  so  much  tliat  I  want  to  talk  to  her 
about."  The  concession,  and  Marie's  employ- 
ment at  that  moment,  a  little  bit  of  embroidery, 
destined  for  the  first  little  bit  of  a  garment, 
overcame  any  distaste  to  the  plan. 

"Would  it  m.ike  my  penitent  little  wife, 
very,  very  happy  ?" 

"  Oh,  so  happy,  you  don't  know."  And  the 
wan  face  took  up  its  old  brightness.  "  I  knew 
you  would  consent !  you  kind,  good,  darling 
husband  1" 

When  we  reflect  that  the  individual  to  whom 
these  endearing  epithets  were  applied  had  not 
spoken  to  her,  except  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
s.ary,  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours  ;  had  eaten 
his  meals  and  read  his  newspaper  in  the  most 
ungracious  silence,  had  studied  ways  and  means 
of  making  her  feel  his  displeasure,  and  that  the 
cause  was  a  natural  inclination  on  her  part  to 
Iiave  a  visit  from  the  friends  she  loved  best  in 
the  world,  it  may  be  considered  a  question  as 
to  whether  he  deserved  them.  But  the  granting 
consent  was  a  favor  now,  and  a  favor  conferred 
disposes  one  favorably  towards  the  recipient. 

"If  you  only  knew  how  to  take  me,  Marie; 
but  you  do  say  such  provoking  things." 

"  I  dare  say."  The  very  words  he  had  used 
the  night  of  the  altercation,  but  in  such  a  very 
different  tone  ;  so  humble,  so  self-accusing. 

So  Mrs.  Pierson  and  Gilbert  arrived  in  course 
of  lime  ;  but  poor  Marie  had  been  too  nervously 
anxious  that  her  husband  should  show  them 
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dne  attention,  and  had  been  "linrt"  in  llie 
morning  because  Morgan  would  not  meet  tliem 
at  the  station,  and  was  so  fearful  he  would  be- 
tray any  lack  of  warmth  or  interest  towards 
them,  that  lier  joy  In  the  meeting  was  sadly 
clouded.  Instead  of  the  happy  evening  she  had 
pictured,  she  was  constantly  preoccupied  in  di- 
verting the  convers.ation  to  indifferent  channels, 
lest  Gilbert  should  happen  to  stumble  on  some 
of  his  pet  theories,  which  her  liusband  would 
dispute,  or  Aunt  I'ierson's  sliarp  eyes  should 
detect  the  alteration  in  Morgan's  manner  to- 
wards her,  which  was  so  painfully  evident  to 
herself;  and  this  was  a  type  of  the  wliole  visit. 
It  brought  about  one  thing,  though  ;  with  Mr. 
Ash's  forced  civilities,  and  Mrs.  Lockwood's 
formal  hospitality,  Mrs.  Ford's  evident  recog- 
nition of  Annt  Plerson's  good  points,  and  the 
Doctor's  cordial  .admiration  of  Gilbert's  unusual 
self-cultiv.ation,  opened  her  heart  towards  them 
as  nothing  else  h.ad  ever  done. 

She  was  doubly  watchful  over  every  word  and 
action  towards  lier  husbaud.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  have  those  constantly  recurring  unpleasant 
scenes  in  secret,  but  It  would  kill  her  to  have 
her  aunt  guess  the  truth,  that  she  was  not  per- 
fectly happy  ;  and  If  Morgan  happened  to  iiud 
fault  with  anything,  she  knew  Aunt  Pierson 
would  t.ake  her  part,  and  that  Morgan  never 
would  put  up  with. 

The  explosion  came,  for  all  her  care,  and  just 
as  she  expected  It  would.  Gilbert  fortunately 
was  not  present ;  having  gone  on  a  morning's 
rounds  in  the  country  with  Doctor  Ford.  Mor- 
gan had  been  out  of  temper  in  the  morning  at 
some  trifling  neglect  on  her  part,  growing  out 
of  her  constant  occupation  with  her  aunt ;  and 
to  conciliate  him,  Marie  had  t.akcn  unusual 
pains  with  the  dinner;  she  had  selected  bis 
favorite  joint,  and  made  the  pudding  with  her 
own  hands,  but  the  lamb  was  "  roasted  to  a 
cinder,"  and  the  puilding  "heavy  as  lead." 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  look  after  that  girl  of 
yours,  Marie  ;  that 's  the  second  time  this  week 
the  me.at  h.as  been  spoiled.  You  know  very 
well  how  I  like  it — neither  too  rare,  nor  too 
well  done — just  as  Harriet  always  had  it." 

To  be  found  fault  with  in  that  nngraeions 
tone  before  her  aunt  was  bad  enough,  but  to 
have  Harriet's  skill  and  management  perpetu- 
ally held  tip  before  her  was  more  than  she  could 
bear,  added  to  her  own  disappointment,  when 
she  had  taken  so  much  pains. 

"  Yon  were  so  late  to-day,  Morgan  ;  the  lamb 
was  just  right  at  two  o'clock."  He  had  never 
takeu  such  liberties  with  his  sister's  dinner- 


hovir,  anil  if  he  or  .ludge  I.ocknood  was  detained 
in  court,  the  meal  was  served  all  the  same. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  look  into  that 
dear  face,  so  changed  since  it  had  left  her  own 
roof,  and  see  the  tears  forced  back  from  the 
heavy  eyes,  without  speaking,  when  she  knew 
her  to  be  unjustly  bUamed. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  scold  her,  Mr. 
Ash  ;  she 's  been  in  the  kitchen  the  whole 
morning."  Aunt  Plerson's  tone  rather  than 
her  words  conveyed  reproof. 

"I  am  the  best  judge  of  my  own  actions." 
Marie's  deprecating  look  from  one  to  the  other 
was  tinheeded.  Ob,  If  her  aunt  would  only  not 
mind  !  she  did  not  know  Morgan. 

"She's  all  overdone  now,"  contlmied  Aunt 
Pierson,  w.armly ;  "and  shaking  like  a  leaf, 
she  's  so  tired  out.  ?he  works  altogether  too 
hard  all  the  time  ;  she  never  was  used  to 
it." 

"  T  never  allow  any  one  to  interfere  in  my 
house,  or  In  .any  of  my  affairs  !"  said  Mr.  Ash, 
with  the  flashing  eyes  Marie  knew  too  well. 
"Those  who  don't  approve  of  what  they  see 
are  at  liberty  to  leave  !" 

"  Ob,  Morsan,"  groaned  Marie,  as  the  harsh, 
insulting  words  fell  upon  her  ears,  "how  can 
you  ?  to  aunty,  too  !" 

Mr.  Ash  pushed  away  his  almost  nntasted 
dinner,  and  left  the  liouse.  He  had  said  more 
than  he  intended,  as  all  angry  people  do  ;  but 
he  excused  it  to  himself,  as  he  walked  rapidly 
back  to  his  oflice. 

To  be  told  th.at  his  w  ife  was  making  a  slave 
of  herself,  when  he  could  afford  to  hire  twenty 
servants  ;  and  to  be  taken  up  at  his  own  table 
for  speaking  as  he  chose  !  It  was  a  little  too 
much  for  any  man  to  take  patiently.  And 
Marie  always  in  tears,  always  pleading  sickness 
— it  was  just  what  he  hated.  No,  it  was  just 
as  Harriet  said,  she  was  no  housekeeper,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  manage. 

"Oh,  Aunt,  if  you  had  not  noticed  It !"  sobbed 
Marie,  as  the  dining-room  door  closed  heavily. 
"  Morgan  can't  bear  to  be  found  fault  with  1" 

"I  never  saw  the  man  that  could,"  said 
Aunt  Pierson,  decidedly  ;  "and  I  see  jnst  how 
it  goes  all  the  time.  You,  poor  child,  yon  I  I 
knew,  the  minute  I  saw  you,  something  was 
wrong.  You  give  up  to  him  too  much  ;  you 
spoil  him.  I  should  have  liked  to  hear  Gilbert's 
father  speaking  so  to  me — guess  I  should  !  No, 
he  knew  better.  He  could  have  had  the  housu 
to  himself  the  second  time  :  but  Mr.  Ash  needn't 
think  he's  going  to  get  me  out  of  the  w.ay  so 
soon.     I  came  to  see  jom,  and  I'm  going  to,  in 
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spite  of  him.  No  more  than  I  always  said 
tliough.  I  said,  that  very  first  time  he  entered 
tlie  house,  he  's  a  selfisli  man  ;  he  wants  his 
own  way  iu  everything." 

"But,  aunt,  you  don't  know  how  good  and 
kind  he  is  sometimes.  He  loves  me  dearly — 
indeed  he  does !" 

"  Pretty  way  of  showing  it,  and  in  your  state 
of  health,  too  1  I  guess  the  Judge  never  talks 
to  Mrs.  Lockwood  in  that  style ;  no,  nor  Dr. 
Ford  to  his  wife  either!"  Which  suggestion 
was  sympathizing,  and  relieved  Aunt  Pierson's 
excited  feelings,  but  it  was  far  from  wise. 

"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  going  back,  any- 
liow,"  said  the  good  woman,  rising,  with  a 
sweep  from  the  table,  and  dropping  into  a 
rocking-chair,  which  was  soon  in  full  career. 
"  Going  away,  and  leaving  you  with  that  man  ! 
Why  I  never  saw  such  a  temper  !  He  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  was  going  to  fly  .at  me  with  the 
carving-knife.  I  don't  know  how  to  forgive 
myself  for  letting  you  marry  him,  knowing  so 
little  of  him  as  we  did,  and  coming  way  otf  here. 
You,  poor  child,  you  !" 

And  with  these  sentiments  on  both  sides  it  is 
not  strange  that  Marie  was  almost  relieved  when 
the  long-talked-of,  long- hoped-for  visit  came  to 
.nn  end.  She  was  so  afraid  that  there  would  be 
.nnother  outbreak  ;  and  thought  th.at,  if  they 
were  only  alone  again,  Morgan  would  come  out 
of  the  mood  he  had  been  in  ever  since  the  un- 
fortunate dinner. 

"We  shall  never  be  happy  unless  we  are 
alone,"  sighed  the  little  wife  to  herself.  "I 
wonder  if  aunt  is  right,  and  I  do  give  up  too 
jnuch.  0  dear!  Why  do  girls  ever  get  mar- 
ried f" 

And  to  see  Gilbert,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
affair  (she  had  made  her  aunt  promise  not  to 
tell  him),  and  who  was  as  blind  to  everybody's 
failings  as  her  husband  was  sharp-sighted — to 
liear  him  urge  Mr.  Ash  to  visit  them,  and  thank 
Iiim  for  his  hospitality,  in  Gilbert's  old-fash- 
ioned, ceremonious  way,  Marie  could  not  bear 
to  see  such  kind  feeling  so  utterly  thrown  away. 
She  half  wished  her  cousin  knew  tliat  they  had 
been  there  only  on  sufferance  ;  and  yet  Gilbert 
went  the  more  happily  through  life,  for  this 
Very  blindness  to  disagreeable  points  iu  other 
people. 

Marie  took  out  her  work-basket  and  sat  down 
by  the  window  from  which  she  had  seen  them 
drive  away.  We  do  not  like  weeping  heroines, 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  Marie,  at  this  time  in 
her  life,  cried  a  great  deal  too  much  for  her  own 
or  her  husband's  happiness,  or  for  the  good  of 


her  eyesight.     Her  tears  fell  on  the  little  robe 
she  was  shaping. 

"  I  wonder  if  my  dear,  precious  baby  is  going 
to  be  a  disappointment  ?"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  It  seems  as  if  everything  I  depended  on  does 
disappoint  me ;  and  I  expected  to  be  so  very, 
very  happy  I" 


THE  IMPERIAL  CROWN  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Imperial  State  crown  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  was  made  by  Messrs.  Rundell 
and  Bridge,  in  the  year  1S38,  with  jewels  taken 
from  old  crowns  and  others  furnished  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty.  It  consists  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds  set  in 
silver  and  gold  :  it  has  a  crimson  velvet  cap, 
with  ermine  border,  and  is  lined  with  white 
silk.  Its  gross  weight  is  39  oz.  5dwt.  troy. 
The  lower  part  of  the  band,  above  the  ermine 
border,  consists  of  a  row  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  pearls,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
band,  a  row  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pearls, 
between  which,  and  in  front  of  the  crown,  is  a 
large  sapphire  (partly  drilled),  purchnsed  for 
the  crown  by  his  Majesty  King  George  IV.  At 
the  b.ick  is  a  sapphire  of  smaller  size,  and  six 
other  sapphires  (three  on  each  side),  between 
which  are  eight  emeralds.  Above  and  below 
the  seven  sapphires  are  fourteen  diamonds,  and 
around  the  eight  emeralds  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  diamonds.  Between  the  emeralds 
and  sapphires  are  sixteen  trefoil  ornaments, 
containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  diamonds. 
Above  the  band  are  eight  sapphires  surmounted 
by  eight  diamonds,  between  which  are  eight 
festoons  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  diamonds.  In  the  front  of  the  crown,  and 
in  the  centre  of  a  diamond  Maltese  cross,  is  the 
famous  ruby  said  to  have  been  given  to  Edward 
Prince  of  W.^les,  sou  of  Edward  III.,  called  the 
Black  Prince,  by  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile, 
after  the  battle  of  Najera,  near  Vittoria,  A.  D. 
1337.  This  ruby  was  worn  in  the  helmet  of 
Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  A.  D.  1416. 
It  is  pierced  quite  through,  after  the  Eastern 
custom,  the  upper  part  of  the  piercing  being 
filled  up  by  a  small  ruby.  Around  this  ruby, 
to  form  the  cross,  are  seventy-five  brilliant  dia- 
monds. Three  other  Maltese  crosses,  foi-ming 
the  two  sides  and  back  of  the  crown,  have 
emerald  centres,  and  contain  respectively  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four, and  one  liundred  and  thirty  brilliant 
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dtamon'l:^.  Between  the  foar  Maltese  crosses 
•re  four  ornaments  in  the  form  of  the  Frencli 
fleur-de-lis,  witli  four  rubies  in  the  centres,  and 
sarrounded  by  rose  diamonds,  containing  re- 
gppctively  eighty-five,  eighty-six,  eighty-six, 
and  eighty-seven  rose  diamonds.  From  the 
Haltese  crosses  issue  four  imperi.il  arches  com- 
posed of  oak-leaves  and  acorns ;  the  leaves  con- 
taining seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rose, 
table,  and  brilliant  diamonds  ;  thirty-two  pearls 
forming  the  acorns  set  in  cups  containing  fifty- 
fonr  rose  diamomis  and  one  table  diamond.  The 
total  number  of  diamonds  in  the  arches  and 
acorns  is  one  hundred  and  eight  brilliants,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  table,  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  rose  diamonds.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  arches  are  suspended  four  laige 
pendent  pear-shaped  pearls,  with  rose  dia- 
mond caps,  containing  twelve  rose  diamonds, 
and  stems  containing  twenty-four  very  small 
rose  diamonds.  Above  the  arch  stands  the 
Diound,  containing  in  the  lower  hemisphere 
three  hundred  and  four  brilliants,  and  in  the 
npper  two  hundred  and  lifty-four  brilliants; 
tlie  zone  and  arc  being  composed  of  thirty-three 
rose  diamonds.  The  cross  on  the  summit  has 
a  rose-cut  sapphire  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
hy  four  large  brilliants,  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  smaller  brilliants.  Summary  of  jewels 
comprised  in  the  crown:  1  large  ruby  irregu- 
larly polished,  ]  large  broad-spread  sapphire, 
16  sapphires,  11  emeralds,  4  rubies,  l:?i!3  l>ril- 
liant  diamonds,  1273  rose  diamonds,  147  table 
diamonds,  4  drop-sh.aped  pearls,  and  273  pearls. 
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We  can  pass  by  the  tomb  of  a  man  with 
somewhat  of  calm  indifference,  but  when  we 
survey  the  grave  of  a  female  a  sigh  involun- 
tarily escapes  us.  With  the  holy  n.ime  of 
woman,  we  associate  every  soft,  tender,  and 
delicate  affection.  We  think  of  her  as  the 
young  and  bashful  virgin,  with  eyes  sparkling, 
and  cheeks  crimsoned  with  each  impassioned 
feeling  of  the  heart ;  as  the  chaste  and  virtuous 
matron,  tried  with  the  follies  of  the  world,  and 
preparing  for  the  grave  to  which  she  must  soon 
descend.  There  is  something  in  contemplating 
the  character  of  a  woman  that  raises  the  soul 
far  above  the  level  of  society.  She  is  formed 
to  adorn  and  humanize  mankind,  to  soothe  his 
cares  and  strew  his  path  with  flowers.  In  the 
hour  of  distress  she  is  the  rock  on  which  he 
leans  for  support,  and  when  fate  calls  him  from 
existence  her  tears  bedew  his  grave.     Can  vou 


look  upon  her  tomb  without  emotion  ?  Man 
has  always  justice  done  to  his  memory  ;  woman 
never.  The  pages  of  history  lie  open  to  one  ; 
hut  the  meek»and  unobtrusive  excellences  of 
the  other  sleep  with  her  unnoticed  in  the  grave. 
In  her  may  have  shone  the  genius  of  a  pnet 
with  the  virtues  of  a  saint.  She,  too,  may 
have  passed  along  the  sterile  path  of  existence, 
and  felt  for  others  as  we  now  feel  for  her. 


THE  OLD  HOUSE  ON  THE  SHORE. 

BY    ELLA    C.    SLOAN. 

A  TFXANTLKSS  wrPck  on  that  lonply  shore 
Stood  the  old  house  battered  and  brown, 
The  suif  dashed  in  at  the  open  door, 
And  the  lattice  was  broken  down, 
While  through  the  chinks  of  the  crazy  roof  drifted  the 

wine-red  rain, 
And  drenched  the  torn  curtains  that  ever  beat  on  the 
broken  window-pane. 

They  say  when  the  thnnder-cannons  rent 

The  ramparts  of  the  maddened  sky, 
■\Vhen  the  >,'iaut  billows  in  fury  went 
Down  where  the  treasure-caverns  lie, 
They  struck  the  abode  of  the  demons  who  dwell  on  the 

ocean  floor, 
And  bore  them  up  with  their  mighty  arms  to  the  house 
upon  the  shore. 

And  marvellous  tales  were  told  to  ine, 
Of  the  friends  from  the  ocean  flood  : 
How  they  drowned  with  yells  of  horrid  glee 
The  voice  of  the  wind,  and  their  eyes  of  blood 
Peered  from  the  broken  windows  throughout  fhe  rest- 
less night, 
"VThile  the  old  door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  the  dwel- 
ing  shook  with  fright. 

If  the  house  wnif  the  haunt  of  the  tempest. 

It  was  loved  by  the  sunshine  as  well ! 
And  the  sun  never  set  in  the  red  west, 
Where  his  ensign  imperial  fell. 
But  he  played  in  her  nooks  and  corners,  and  gave  her 

his  parting  light, 
Ere  he  wound  her  up  in  his  rosy  veil  to  kiss  her  a  sweet 
good-night. 

I  have  often  sat  in  the  low  door-way. 

To  listen  to  the  wail  that  the  waters  gave ; 
I  have  seen  from  the  old  house,  many  a  day, 
The  white  sails  ploughing  the  ocean  wave, 
And  longed  to  know  the  fate  of  those  who  loved  the 

sounding  main. 
Who  came  to  live  on  that  lonely  shore — yet  no  traC6 
could  I  obtain. 

It  had  been  a  frowning,  perilous  night, 

But  the  gate  of  the  sky  let  the  dawn  in  fair; 
The  ocean  was  sheeted  with  silver  light — 
But  where  was  the  old  gray  ruin?  where? 
The  blue  waves  sung  their  morning  hymn  to  the  sand 

upon  the  shore. 
And  the  sun  looked  sad  and  lonesome,  for  the  gray  house 
was  no  more. 


ME.  FITZQUISITE— HE   MAERIES  A  FOETUNE. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "MISS    SLIM  MENS.* 


Bangs  must  be  a  sincere  friend  of  mine,  after 
all,  or  he  wouldn't  have  been  so  good  about 
taking  me  to  see  Miss  Mudge.  I  passed  an 
excruciating  evening,  showing  myself  off  to 
that  frightful  old  creature,  and  secretly  watcliing 
I5angs  making  himself  agreeable  to  that  hand- 
some Miss  Maud  Evelyn  Mudge.  They  seemed 
to  enjoy  themselves  mightily  ;  that  Miss  Eve- 
lyn was  highly  tickled  about  something.  I 
wish  I  knew  what  it  was  I  It  was  probably  at 
the  expense  of  her  aunt ;  thinking  how  the 
poor  thing  was  going  to  be  taken  in  by  my 
making  love  to  her.  1  've  no  doubt  Bangs  con- 
fided to  her  that  he  had  put  me  on  the  right 
track. 

It's  hard  work,  this  liunting  up  a  rich  wife 
to  take  care  of  a  fellah.  Sometimes  I  thiuk  I  '11 
give  it  up,  and  go  to  clerking,  or  something. 
If  I  could  get  a  situation,  now,  in  some  of  these 
big  retail-stores,  where  the  ladies  would  have 
plenty  of  chance  to  admire  my  hair,  and  where 
my  clothes  wouldn't  be  thrown  away,  I  might 
possibly  contrive  to  exist.  I  should  charge  my 
employer  five  hundred  a  year  extra  for  my 
style-aw.  Think  they  ought  to  be  willing  to 
pay  me  for  just  standing  around  and  showing 
myself.  It  '11  be  time  enough  to  think  of  such 
a  step  if  this  affair  should  fall  through. 

Live  in  good  style,  them  Mudges  do.  'Won- 
der how  they  'd  like  a  look  at  my  room  !  Faint 
away  to  come  into  such  a  vulgar  street,  I  sup- 
pose. I  don't  like  it  any  better  than  they 
would  ;  but  at  present  I  don't  know  of  any  way 
to  better  the  mattah  unless  proposing  to  that 
antique  lady  will  do  it.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
it ;  but  how  else  is  a  fellah  to  get  along  ?  Only 
four  hundred  dollars ;  and  it  '11  take  that  to 
keep  up  appearances,  buy  my  intended  a  pre- 
sent, and  pay  the  minister.  Sorry  I  spoiled  my 
coat  on  New  Year's— puts  me  to  extra  expense. 
If  I  hadn't  have  had  sense  enough  to  lay  one 
of  my  carte  de  visile  on  my  hat,  so  that  Bangs 
would  know  me,  when  he  came  along,  I  dou"t 
believe  the  policeman  would  ever  have  got  me 
home.  Hope  the  Mudges  hav'n't  heard  of  that 
scrape ;  but  of  course  Bangs  wouldn't  tell  'em ; 
be  's  anxious  to  help  along  the  match. 

What  a  nice  fashion  this  of  carte  de  visile  is. 
I  'd  like  to  have  a  large  circle  of  lady  acquaint- 
ance, just  for  the  pleasure  of  sendiug  up  my 
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card — gives  a  favorable  impression  in  advance- 
aw  1  I  always  imagine  the  dear  creatures  ad- 
miring my  picture  while  I  'm  sitting  in  the 
parlor  waiting  for  them.  Now,  for  plain  fellahs 
like  Bliss  and  Bangs,  it 's  unfortunate  ;  but  for 
me,  there  couldn't  be  anything  bettah. 

Meant  to  have  made  a  surreptitious  call  on 
the  ancient  to-day  :  for  I  heard  Miss  Evelyn 
saying  she  was  going  to  the  matinee,  and  Bangs 
promised  to  meet  her  there  ;  but  it 's  so  rainy 
I  hardly  think  they  '11  go,  and  the  dampness 
will  take  the  curl  out  of  my  hair.  I  've  a  great 
mind  to  do  the  business  up  by  letter ;  it  will 
spare  her  blushes,  and  it  must  he  distressing  to 
see  her  try  to  blush  with  that  complexion  of 
hers  ;  and  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  attempt 
to  press  her  hand  with  those  black-lace  mittens 
on  ;  besides,  I  might  wait  a  month  for  an  op- 
portunity to  speak,  unless  her  niece  went  out 
of  Hie  room  on  purpose  to  give  me  a  chance. 
Somebody  else  will  he  before  me  if  it  once  gets 
a-going  that  she  's  an  heiress  in  disguise.  I 
know  at  least  six  young  fellahs  who  'd  throw 
themselves  at  her  feet  without  delay  ;  they  'd 
lead  her  to  the  altar  if  she  was  eighty  instead 
of  forty.  Ugh  !  the  last  time  we  went  there, 
slie  liad  on  a  green  merino  dress  and  a  blue 
sacque,  and  something  in  her  hair  that  looked 
like  a  steel-bead  purse. 

It  's  so  long  since  I  've  written  a  lettah  that 
I  li.ardly  know  how  to  proceed.  I  wish  I  'd 
saved  a  copy  of  a  few  of  those  I  've  got  upon 
similar  occasions.  I  shouldn't  be  put  to  all  the 
trouble  of  composing  a  new  one  now.  I  must 
send  out  one  of  the  girls  to  get  me  some  fash- 
ionable papah  and  envelops  :  in  the  mean  time, 
I  can  be  getting  up  the  rough  draft  on  this  piece 
of  wrapping-paper  that  came  around  that  bottle 
of  "  Hair-Tonique" — splendid,  that  Tonique  is, 
best  I  ever  used. 

Now,  then,  to  begin  :  I  wonder  whether  she 
likes  the  style  respectful,  or  the  style  impas- 
sioned-aw  ;  probably  the  latter.  These  elderly 
ladies  usually  do,  I  've  found — 

"Miss  Mudte,"  (formal). 

"My  dear  Miss  Mudge,"  (respectful). 

"Adorable  Lucinda,"  (impassioned). 

Too  much  so,  I  'm  afraid  ;  she 's  rather  sharp, 
that  woman  is,  and  she  may  see  through  it ; 
this  is  bettah. 
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"  Mis3  Mudge ;  or,  may  I  not  say  ?  My  dear 

Miss  Miidge,"   (uuitB3  the  tender  with  the  re- 
>pectful — ) 

'Prompted  by  feelings  which  I  cannot  ex- 

iin  (of  course  not ;   'cause  if  I  did,  I  'd  get 

vself  in  .1  nice  box),  I  sit  down,  tliia  rainy 

t.Tnoon,  to   throw  myself   (figuratively)    at 

your  feet.     There  may  be  those  who  prefer  the 

:'. .eting  beauty  of  extreme  youth,  but  I  have 

■vays  resolved  to  choose  a  woman  for  her 

itU   (in  solid  coin,  or  stocks  and  bonds). 

iih  a  woman  I  believe  I  liave  found  in  yoa 

r  I  shouldn't  be  making  np  a  wry  face  over 

;■  cruel  necessity)  ;  you  are  rich  in  all  that 

ikes  your  sex  most  precious  (unless  B.angs 

-).     What  care  I  that  you  are  poor,  as  I  am 

;.i'.il  you  are  ?  that  yau  have  no  fortune  to  bring 

ti   increase   my  own?     (That'll  bring   her  to 

;ins,  if  it's  disinterested  love  she's  after.) 

1   that   I  have    is   yours    (in  welcome).     It 

i-  true  I  h.ive  not  much  to  offer;   but  hearts 

tlmt  are  devoted  to  each  other  feel  not  the  want 

this  world's  goods,  and  I  presume  that  by 

...  lustry  and  close  attention  to  business,  I  shall 

iiu-rit,  as  the  advertisements  say,  a  fair  share 

:'  the  public  patronage.     (Th.it  means  never 

neglect  my  clothes,  nor  lose  an  opportunity  of 

.  iting  the  envy  of  the  other  fellahs.)     I  know 

it  you  admire  me — I  mean  you  know  that  I 

.".  Imire  you ;   you  must  have   seen  it  in  my 

looks,  my  words,  my  actions.     Dare   I  hope 

it   yon  m;iy  be  induced  to  reciprocate   my 

lings  ?  to  yield  your  happiness  into  my  keep- 

\    iiig  (with  a  deed  of  all  your  re.al  estate)  ?     Do 

j    not  hesitate  on  account  of  your  poverty  (I  don't 

I    on  account  of  mine),  nor  the  brevity  of  our 

aofjuaintance.     Bangs  will  tell  you  that  I  am 

I '.  K.     I  need  not  hiut  that  you  will  not  be 

likely  ever  to  have    .another  such  a  chance  ; 

there  are  not  many  that  can  discover  the  di.a- 

iiMud  in  its  plain  setting  (I  nither  guess  not, 

u:iless  they  're  told),  as  I  have  done,  and  I  'm 

,,    called  the  best-dressed  man  in  the  city.     Can 

1' '    you  resist  such  inducements  ?    My  heart  .assures 
me  that  you  cannot.    Let  us  he  married  on  the 
same  day  with  Bangs  and  Evelyn.     What  do 
j    yon  s.ay,  my  sweetest  Luoinda?    I  shall  call  for 
J    your  answer,  in  person,  to-morrow  afternoon. 
(I  '11  have  to  squeeze  the  black  lace  mitten.) 

Yours,  in  expectation  (of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars),  Fkedekic  Fitzquisite." 

Aw,  Dora,  got  lack  with  the  paper  and  en- 
velopes ?  All  right !  th.at's  the  style.  I  would 
give  yon  a  dime,  Dora,  seeing  that  you  've  got 
Wet,  but  I  haven't  any  about  nie.  Unlucky, 
teawlly.     Wish  I  had— do,  reawlly.     Wh.at  's 


that  ?  A  qu.arther  would  do  as  well  ?  Oh,  to 
be  sure — would  it,  now  f  How  funny  yon  are 
for  a  creature  moving  in  your  sphere  of  life — • 
aw  I  Can't  underst.and  how  you  came  so.  Let 
me  see — haven't  any  small  change  .at  all,  posi- 
tively. Shut  the  door,  Dora  ;  the  air  from  that 
cold  hall  makes  me  shuddah. 

Engaged !  haw  I  distressing,  very,  but  has 
to  be  submitted  to.  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  'd 
rather  go  to  work  for  a  living  when  she  met  me 
at  the  door,  and  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck 
in  th.at  demonstrative  manner.  Crushed  my 
coUah  and  disarranged  my  hair  I  If  it  had 
been  Miss  Evelyn,  might  possibly  liave  stood 
it,  in  onsideration  of  youth,  beauty,  etc.  Bless 
my  soul !  I  believe  she  'd  stand  any  amount  of 
that  kind  of  story  th.at  I  'd  a  mind  to  tell  her. 
Re.awlly  thinks  1  'm  dead  in  love  with  her  owu 
charms,  and  that  I  haven't  the  most  distant 
idea  of  the  delightful  surprise  which  she  has 
in  store  for  me.  Shows  how  insulTerably  ego- 
tistical people  can  be  I  as  if  a  fellah  that  h;df 
the  girls  in  the  city  are  dying  for — aw  !  could 
be  induced  to  m.ake  such  a  choice,  if  there  were 
not  some  stronger  attraction  1  It 's  lucky  for 
me  she  has  deceived  herself.  I  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  be  surprised  with  the  brilliant  revel.a- 
tion.  Won't  I  throw  np  my  hands  and  eyes, 
and  then  tell  her  that  I'm  almost  sorry  she's 
turned  out  rich,  because  it  spoils  my  chance  of 
proving  my  devotion — ugh  I  and  my  uiiselli.sh 
p.assion — aw  !  She  '11  swallow  anj-thing,  after 
that  story  I  told  her  Last  evening.  I  w.as  bound 
Bangs  shouldn't  see  what  hard  work  it  was, 
after  the  trick  he  played  me,  peeping  through 
the  glass  door  of  the  dining-room,  with  that 
saucy  young  lady,  and  tittering  over  the  hug 
th.at  old  she-tiger  gave  me.  I  knew  he  was  lis- 
tening, and  it  induced  me  to  pile  up  the  agony  .a 
little  higher  than  I  otherwise  would.  I  was  ex- 
tremely provoked  at  Miss  Evelyn,  for  looking 
so  confounded  pretty  and  well-dressed,  and 
laughing  eveiy  time  she  caught  my  eye,  in  that 
sly,  bewitching  way.  B.angs  will  be  a  happy 
dog.  Heigh-ho !  I  've  half  a  mind  to  back 
out ;  but  if  I  should,  she  'd  sue  me  for  breach 
of  promise,  and  the  fellahs  would  make  fun  of 
me.  She  could  prove  it  by  those  two  witnesses, 
if  she  wanted.  And  then,  after  .all,  when  I  've 
once  got  her  money,  I  needn't  be  bothered 
much  with  her.  I  can  contrive  to  pass  the 
most  of  my  time  away  from  home.  Sometimes 
I  think  I  'd  like  a  nice  little  wife — handsome, 
and  gay,  and  all  that ;  but  to  have  to  work  to 
support  one  would  be  p.aying  too  dear  for  the 
whistle.     She  'd  have  to  have  bonnets,   and 
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dresses,  and  things,  and  I  should  be  so  both- 
ered of  mornings,  with  the  baby  crying,  and 
all  that,  I  shouldn't  have  time  to  comb  my 
hair  nor  pay  proper  attention  to  myself.  I 
might  even  have  to  go  to  the  butcher's  or  the 
grocer's,  or  some  such  coarse  place.  Couldn't 
stand  it — nevah  ! 

I  think,  if  I  had  the  :'-^)it  kind  of  a  horse — 
one  that  looked  spirited,  but  wouldn't  run  away 
with  me— and  a  nice  light  sulky,  and  a  splendid 
pair  of  driving  gloves,  and  one  of  those  fancy 
caps,  and  a  perfect  stunner  in  the  way  of  fancy 
pants,  and  it  wasn't  too  breezy  on  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Road  for  my  health,  that  I  could  con- 
trive to  get  along  and  be  tolerably  happy;  if 
the  atmosphere  was  stormy  at  home,  I  'd  just 
try  the  weather  out-doors,  you  see. 

And  in  the  summer  I  'd  have  a  yaclit ;  yes,  I 
would.  If  Mrs.  Fitzquisite  didn't  give  it  to  me, 
I  'd  stay  away  until  she  was  glad  to  come  to  terms. 
I  wouldn't  go  to  Newport  with  lier,  and  let  her 
show  me  off  as  her  husband,  if  she  didn't  buy 
me  a  yaclit  to  swell  around  the  bay  in.  A  horse 
and  sulky,  a  yacht,  aud  a  set  of  those  new- 
style  diamond  buttons  at  Ball  &  Black's  ;  never 
any  more  trouble  about  my  washerwoman's 
bills ;  dress-coats,  gloves,  and  perfumery,  atl 
infinilum ;  a  oweature  to  black  my  boots,  and 
an  endless  supply  of  hair-oil ;  these  will  satisfy 
all  the  longings  of  my  nature  ;  these  will  justify 
me  in  sacrificing  my  good  looks  upon  the  altar 
of  Miss  Mudge.  The  fellahs  may  joke  me,  if 
they  want  to  ;  they  'd  do  the  same,  if  they  only 
had  the  chance.  I  was  afraid  I  should  have  to 
degenerate  into  the  shabby-genteel  after  my 
little  means  were  exhausted  ;  I  could  bear  any 
fate  better  than  that,  to  have  to  go  without 
gloves,  and  button  up  my  coat  to  hide  my  want 
of  fresh  linen  would  kill  me  •  I  should  expire, 
reawlly,  of  mortification  I 

Bangs  told  me  on  the  way  home  that  Evelyn 
had  promised  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  the  trous- 
seau could  be  prepared ;  they  wanted  to  have 
the  aflFair  over  before  Lent,  so  as  to  enjoy  a 
little  gayety.  We  '11  be  married  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  shall  step  right  into  the  same  set 
with  the  Mudges.  I  used  to  think  Bangs  tried 
to  sha'Ke  me  off  and  keep  me  out ;  but  he  's 
been  good-natured  enough  recently.  S'pose 
lie  '11  want  to  be  borrowing  money  of  me  after 
I  come  into  ray  fortune.  Ha  I  ha  I  Somehow 
I  don't  feel  quite  easy  about  him  ;  he 's  always 
playing  off  his  practical  jokes,  and  it  seems  to 
me  he  has  a  queer  kind  of  a  look  whenever  lie 
speaks  of  my  matrimonial  prospects.  I  hope 
he  won't  be  so  mean  as  to  blow  on  me,  let  that 
romantic  antique  know  that  I  am  pursuing  her 


from  interested  motives,  just  in  time  to  break 
off  the  match. 

If  I  thought  he  'd  do  anything  as  mean  as 
that,  I  'd  hurry  up  affairs  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  I  'd  persuade  the  old  lady  into  a  run- 
away match  without  loss  of  time.  She  'd  be 
delighted,  take  it  as  another  proof  of  my  ar- 
dent and  romantic  disposition.  Really,  I  've  a 
great  mind  to  do  it  any  how  ;  it  will  make  mat- 
ters sure  ;  and  another  thing,  it  will  save  the 
display  of  a  public  wedding.  I  've  been  dreading 
the  ordeal  of  standing  up  with  that  ancient 
dame.  How  do  I  know  but  she  '11  take  a  fancy 
to  be  married  in  yellow  satin  with  black  trim- 
mings ?  It  will  be  a  great  loss  to  society  not 
to  see  me  in  my  wedding-suit — aw ;  but  they 
will  have  to  submit  to  it,  I  'm  afraid. 

I  believe  we  're  going  to  have  a  fall  of  snow ; 
looks  like  it.  It 's  beginning  to  come  down 
thick  and  fast.  There  '11  be  capital  sleighing 
by  to-morrow,  if  it  keeps  on.  Heigh-ho  1  I 
wish  I  could  afford  a  sleigh-ride.  If  ever  I  feel 
more  keenly  than  usual  the  want  of  a  rich  wife 
to  give  me  what  I  desire,  it 's  when  I  see  these 
fast  fellahs  driving  off  in  their  splendid  sleighs, 
looking  as  if  they  could  afford  to  pay  thirty 
dollars  a  day  for  an  establishment,  aud  consider 
it  fun.  A  stylish  fellah  like  me  looks  out  of 
place  walking  when  every  one  he  knows  i.s 
driving  a  handsome  turn-out.  It 's  queer  bow 
fortune  deals  out  her  cards.  There  are  some 
who  seem  to  have  rattans  and  mint-juleps 
rained  upon  them  ;  they  can  get  credit  to  any 
amount  with  the  tailors  and  livery-men  ;  but 
somehow  I  never  could.  It  can't  be  because  I 
haven't  sufficient  impudence;  If  I  thought  it 
was,  I  'd  make  a  business  of  cultivating  more. 
I  thought  I  'd  graduated  in  polite  impertinence 
some  time  ago.  No,  I  'm  convinced  it  isn't 
that ;  it 's  my  ill-luck.  Fate  has  fastened  upon 
me  Miss  Mudge.  If  I  am  to  have  the  fortune 
I  deserve,  I  must  have  it  with— Miss  Mudge. 
Oh,  Miss  Mudge  !  why  couldn't  you  have  been 
Maud  Evelyn  Mudge,  and  still  have  been  mine 
and  an  heiress  ?  But  no  I  that  pretty  piece  of 
good-luck  was  reserved  for  Bangs  ;  his  bread  is 
always  buttered  twice  I  Well,  well,  well, 
there 's  no  use  groaning  over  a  special  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence.  Can't  expect  the  sweet 
without  a  little  bitter.  0  gwacious,  a  Utile! 
She  's  bitter  as  tansy.  Miss  Mudge  is  ! 

Yes,  there  's  going  to  be  sleighing.  AW  last 
winter  I  never  had  a  ride.  My  life  is  one  of 
extweme  privation.  Minus  sulkies,  gigs,  cut- 
ters, sleighs,  horses,  suppers,  champagne,  and 
sometimes  almost  a  scarcity  of  Lubin's  Extracts, 
handkerchiefs,  and  hair-oil.     I  can't   staud  it 
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mnoh  longer — nevah  !  I  did  wise  in  proposing 
to  that  enamored  being,  ami  tliere  's  no  use 
in  indulging  in  doleful  reflections.  I  wish 
Bangs  would  quit  tormenting  me  ;  he  has  some 
Joke  at  my  expense  constantly.  Evelyn  was 
•Bking  him  last  night  his  opinion  about  wed- 
ding-dresses ;  if  she  should  have  a  silk  or  satin 
dress,  with  an  OTer-robe  of  lace.  He  said  he 
should  prefer  satin,  but  he  'd  no  doubt  Fitzqui- 
gite  would  prefer  the  moire-antique  article.  He 
said,  also,  that  he  had  observed  a  new  style  of 
bridal  veil,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that 
it  completely  covered  the  face  of  the  fair  wearer, 
and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  immensely 
twooming  to  Miss  Mudge,  if  she  should  have 
occasion  to  need  one — ou  account  of  her  timid- 
ity, of  course. 

Never  mind.  "Let  them  laugh  who  win." 
I  don't  look  upon  Miss  Mudge  as  a  woman  or  a 
wife — aw  !  I  regard  her  with  the  eye  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  fortune-hunting,  and  in  that  profes- 
sional light  she  simply  appears  to  my  vision 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  aforesaid  horses, 
buggies,  suppers,  yachts,  etc.  She  is  the  god- 
dess of  liberty  stamped  upon  unnumbered 
golden  coins,  which  accounts  for  her  complexion 
having  such  a  yellow  cast. 

There  's  an  idea  strikes  me  ! — if  Bangs  was 
here,  he  'd  ask  me  if  I  wasn't  astonished  at 
anything  so  uncommon,  when  everybody 's 
heard  that  before  !  This  prospect  of  snow  has 
put  the  idea  in  my  head.  If  I  've  got  to  run 
away  with  that  scarecrow,  why  not  invite  her 
to  take  a  sleigh-ride  ?  We  '11  drive  out  to  King's 
Bridge  or  somewhere,  and  on  the  way  there 
I'll  urge  the  romance  and  the  delight  of  an 
elopement.  I  'U  persuade  her  to  have  the  cere- 
mony done  up  before  we  return.  We  '11  order 
supper,  and  send  for  the  clergyman,  and  have 
this  afl'air  off  my  mind  in  time  to  have  some 
jolly  drives  yet  this  season,  with  a  wife  to  foot 
the  bills.  I  '11  take  her  back  home  as  soon  as 
the  ceremony  is  over,  under  the  pretence  that 
it 's  necessary  to  keep  the  match  secret  for  a 
few  weeks.  But  of  course  she  '11  lend  me  a 
little  money  to  meet  a  contingency.  "  Hard 
times,  men  won't  pay  me,  money  don't  come 
in,  all  be  right  in  a  short  time,  will  have  to 
look  up  something  that  will  insure  a  proper 
subsistence  to  my  precious  Lnciudal"  Then 
she  '11  come  down  magnificently  with  the  need- 
ful, surpri.se  me  with  her  fortune,  delight  me 
with  her  generosity.  "Her  Frederic  shall 
never  be  compelled  to  exert  himself ;  she  has 
enough  to  gratify  his  lightest  whim!"  Awl 
affecting,  very  I  That 's  the  way  we  '11  manage 
it.     The  expense  of  the  ride,  supper,  clergy- 
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man,  etc.,  will  be  more  than  saved  by  the 
seclusion  of  the  affair.  I  '11  outwit  Bangs  for 
once,  if  he  has  any  idea  of  giving  her  warning. 
So,  now  th.at  it 's  all  settled,  1  may  as  well 
compose  myself,  and  order  something  decent 
to  eat.  I  don't  know  but  on  the  strength  of 
my  prospects  I  'd  be  justified  in  treating  myself 
to  that  set  of  buttons  1  want  so  much,  and  a 
dozen  of  those  new-style  ties. 

Hallo,  Bangs  1  walk  in.  Reawly,  quite  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  call  from  you.  Came  pretty 
near  not  discovering  my  lodgings  ?  Well,  they 
are  rather  obscure  for  a  stylish  fellah  like  me  ; 
hard  times,  you  see.  Hope  to  change  to  better 
before  long — ha.  Bangs,  yon  understand !  Take 
a  seat.  Aw,  beg  pawdon — my  curling-tongs  ; 
didn't  observe  they  were  in  the  chair.  How 
do  yon  like  my  new  waistcoat  ?  stunner,  isn't 
it  ?  I  think  we  shall  have  sleighing  if  it  keeps 
on  snowing  till  there  's  snow  enough.  Think 
you  might  invite  a  fellah  to  take  a  seat  in  your 
slashing  cutter.  Otherwise  engaged?  haw,  I 
s'pose  so.  Came  to  suggest  that  I  get  a  sleigh 
to-morrow  and  run  away  with  Miss  Mudge  ? 
Why,  old  fellah,  what  on  earth  put  that  into 
your  head  ?  I  was  just  thinking  about  that 
very  thing  myself,  and  you  're  the  last  person 
I  should  have  confided  in — meant  to  have  given 
you  the  slip.  Oh,  you  think  it  '11  he  a  good 
joke,  and  you  're  afraid  she  '11  change  her  mind 
if  she  has  to  wait  very  long — suspicious  of  me, 
and  making  inquiries  about  me?  Don't  s.iy 
so!  thank  you  for  giving  me  due  warning.  But 
do  you  think  she  could  be  persuaded  into  such 
a  hasty  affair  ?  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  crazy 
to  marry,  and  affects  the  romantic.  You  '11 
send  a  clergyman  out  to  unite  us,  and  we  can 
return  immediately  to  avoid  suspicion  ?  Oh, 
yes,  I  've  no  objection  to  that.  And  then  I  '11 
be  sure  of  her,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  have 
somebody  to  cash  my  drafts  ?  Thank  you,  my 
boy  :  but  reawly  can't  see  why  you  should  take 
so  much  interest  in  me.  Don't  want  to  borrow 
money,  do  you  ?  'cause  I  tell  you  beforehand, 
that  when  I  'm  provided  for,  I  don't  Intend  to 
borrow  nor  lend.  You  have  no  other  object 
than  my  welfare  1  You  say  that  as  grave  as  a 
judge.  Bangs  ;  and  that 's  enough  to  make  any 
one  suspect  you  of  a  trick — the  more  solemn 
you  look,  the  more  tricky  you  are — but  as  your 
advice  agrees  so  well  with  my  own  judgment, 
I  think  I  '11  try  it  for  once. 

Very  fine  dinnah,  Mrs.  Fitzquisite.  They 
get  up  things  in  good  style  out  here.  Favorite 
resort  of  fashionable  young  fellahs.  Rather 
expensive,  though.     I  think,  my  dear,  you  'd 
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better  resume  your  cloak  and  bonnet ;  I  've 
ordered  the  sleigh  to  be  at  the  door  by  four 
o'clock,  and  it's  nearly  that  now.  Don't  see 
why  we  need  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Well, 
there  isn't  any  particular  reason,  except  to 
avoid  suspicion.  Aw,  you  impede  my  respira- 
tion, you  do,  upon  my  honor,  and  if  you  should 
crush  my  collar,  somebody  might  take  notice 
of  it.  Is  this  your  bonnet  ?  here,  let  me  tie  it 
for  you.  Believe  me,  I  shall  be  as  impatient 
as  yourself  to  rend  the  veil  of  secrecy  which 
tor  the  present  must  keep  our  marriage  from 
the  world.  If  those  who  owe  me  would  pay  up, 
I  could  satisfy  my  creditors,  and  all  would  be 
clear  again.  A  few  hundred  dollars  would 
answer,  for  the  present,  to  make  things  right. 
I  wish  I  had  a  friend  of  whom  I  could  borrow 
it.  (^" I  wish  you  had,  my  precious  Frederick!" 
Why,  in  conscience,  then,  doesn't  she  offer  to  do 
it,  herself?)  Yes,  if  I  had,  say,  a  thousand 
dollars  down,  I  could  square  accounts,  and  say 
to  you,  "  Mrs.  Fitzquisite,  come  to  the  home  I 
have  prepared  for  you  ;  it  is  poor,  but  our  love 
will  make  it  rich."  ("  Oh,  1  wish  you  could  say 
it  to-day!"  Why,  iu  tliunder,  then,  doesn't 
she  offer  me  a  home  ?)  There,  there,  my  deah, 
you  are  bending  your  bonnet  all  out  of  shape  ; 
that  must  do  for  the  present.  As  soon  as  fate 
places  it  in  my  power,  I  will  claim  this  hand 
which  is  bound  with  the  marriage-ring  to  me. 
As  it  is,  I  must  settle  the  bill,  and  go.  I  see 
the  sleigh  has  come  round,  and  your  friends 
will  wonder  what  lias  become  of  you.  My  sweet 
Lucinda,  do  not  you  know  of  some  one  who 
would  advance  the  necessary  means f  ("Ah, 
no,  /wish  I  did .'"  Well,  I  must  say,  that  wasn't 
exactly  wh.at  I  expected.  How  much  longer  is 
she  going  to  keep  this  thing  up?  I  'm  getting 
tired  of  it.)  Well,  then,  my  dawling  wife,  I 
shall  have  to  confide  to  you  that  I  'm  very  bad 
off^actually  suffering,  as  it  were,  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  ask  you, 
as  my  wife,  to  bestow  upon  me  enough  funds 
to  keep  me  going  for  the  present.  Funds  ?  Yes, 
Mrs.  Fitzquisite,  funds  !  I  take  it  you  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  a  woman  as  accus- 
tomed to  handling  them  as  you  are.  "Do  I 
mean  money?"  Why,  yes,  what  else  could  I 
mean  ?  "  /  am  willing  to  give  you  all  I  have,  my 
precious  Frederick,  if  that  will  be  enough." 
Enough  ?  Oh,  I  don't  want  it  all  at  once  I  As 
I  said  before,  my  dawling,  a  thousand  dollars 
will  be  as  much  as  I  absolutely  require  to-day. 
If  you  could  write  me  a  check  upon  youi  banker 
for  that  amount,  I  should  be  much  obliged. 
Wedding  presents,  you  see,  Mrs.  Fitzquisite, 
haw  !    "A  thousand  dollars .'"    I  said  so,  madam. 


"All  that  I  have  is  yours,  Frederick;  every  cent 
that  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  this  purse  ;  take  it  in 
welcome."  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  !  Not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  wedding-dinner.  Come, 
Mrs.  Fitzquisite,  hav'n't  you  carried  the  joke 
far  enough?  "  No  joke?"  You  never  said  ycu 
were  worth  anything  ?  No,  you  never  did  ;  but 
Bangs  told  me  you  were,  or  what  do  you  sup- 
pose I  married  you  for,  Mrs.  Fitzquisite  ?  "  For 
love."  Haw,  love  !  haw,  love  I  Well,  actually, 
now,  if  that  isn't  the  coolest  joke  of  the  season  1 
There,  there,  restrain  yourself  1  Don't  try  to 
scratch  or  bite,  angelic  creature,  don't !  Love  ! 
ha,  ha.  Tie  on  your  bonnet,  and  pull  down 
your  veil,  and  we  '11  finish  this  delightful  sleigh- 
ride,  Mrs.  Fitzquisite. 


Awkwardness. — Women  have  a  permanent 
advantage  over  men.  Not  only  does  timidity 
in  them  naturally  find  more  graceful  expres- 
sion, but  they  can  generally  find  something 
legitimate  to  do  with  their  hands — some  little 
occupation  with  the  needle,  the  shuttle,  or  the 
fan — to  mitigate  the  pains  of  embarrassment, 
from  which  men's  hands  liave  no  safer  refuge 
than  the  pocket,  most  other  expedients  proving 
aworse,  and  often  mischievous  alternative.  And 
if  hands  are  a  difficulty  to  the  shy  man,  what 
can  we  say  of  legs,  which,  we  presume,  women 
never  think  of  as  an  incumbrance  at  all  ? 
Where  is  he  to  put  them  ?  How  is  he  to  keep 
them  in  order,  so  that  they  shall  not  betray  the 
perplexity  of  his  soul  ?  What  an  infinite  variety 
of  bad  tricks,  with  these  particular  members, 
does  not  the  demon  of  sheepishness  suggest  to 
its  victim  in  the  liour  of  trial !  What  postures  ! 
What  oscillations !  Who  does  not  remember 
the  curate  immortalized  in  Shirlet,  who,  in  the 
critical  moment  of  courtship,  contrived  with  his 
own  hands  to  tie  his  legs  so  firmly  together 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  that  he  could 
not  set  himself  at  liberty  when  retreat  from  tha 
scene  of  discomfiture  became  essential  I 

Maxims  fok  Parents  and  Teachers. — Never 
give  reproof,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  while  the 
feelings  of  either  party  are  excited.  If  the  pa- 
rent or  teacher  be  not  calm,  his  influence  is 
diminished,  and  a  bad  example  is  set.  If  a 
child  is  excited  or  provoked,  he  will  not  feel 
the  force  of  argument  or  rebuke.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  defer  too  long.  Seize  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  while  the  circumstances 
are  fresh  in  the  memory.  Reprove  each  fault  as 
it  occurs,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  accumulate, 
lest  the  offender  be  discouraged  by  the  amount. 


K0VKLTIE3    FOR    MARCH. 
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NOVELTIES  FOE  MARGE. 


Wb  give  this  month  varioui?  styles  of  dress 
ami  breakfast-caps  suitable  for  ladies  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty. 

Fig.  1. — A  headdress  rather  than  a  cap,  in-iy 
be  worn  by  a  person  still  younger,  any  one 
who  desires  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible, 
thinness  or  loss   of  hair.     It   is  made  with  a 


bandeau  of  black  velvet  ribbon,  which  has  a 
flat  bow  edged  with  blonde  over  the  forehead. 
At  the  side,  a  blush  rose  with  pendent  bud  and 
foliage.  The  ciiche  peign(  is  of  blonde,  with 
loops  of  velvet  ribbon. 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  S. 


Fig.  2  is  of  black  lace,  roses  without  foliage, 
p.ml  black  velvet  ribbon.     It  is  pointed  in  front. 

Fig.  3. — Dress-cap,  with  a  mob  crown  of 
thulle.  The  front,  which  terminates  in  long 
lappets,  is  of  blonde  ;  bow  of  black  velvet  rib- 
bon, trailing  half  wreath  of  leaves,  flowers,  and 
berries. 

Fig.  4.— Mob-cap  of  figured  thulle  ;  the  front 


is  of  blonde,  with  clusters  of  berries  placed  at 
intervals ;  lappets  of  blonde  ;  black  velvet 
loops. 

Fig.  1. 
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Figs.  5  and  G. — Breakfast-caps  for  ladies  of 
middle  age. 
Fig.  5  has  a  crown  of  musliu  puffs  ;  the  top 

Fig.  5. 


is  a  fanchon  of  muslin,  edged  by  a  muslin  frill ; 
a  double  frill  of  the  same  forms  the  front.  Rib- 
bon bow  and  strings. 

Tig.  6. 


Fig.   6  is  of  muslin   and  inserting,  without 
strings  or  lappets. 

Fig.  7. 


lOiOl 


Fig.  7. — Square  cliemisette  of  narrow  ranslin 
plaits,  edged  hy  iusertiug  and  lace  around  the 


neck.  To  be  worn  with  a  low  corsage  by  those 
who  cannot  uncover  the  neck  in  the  present 
cold  season. 


THE  PAGE. 

This  is  exceedingly  simple,  being  made  of 
ribbon,  oord,  or  velvet. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  Page  alone,  and  Fig.  2 
as  it  looks  ou  the  dress. 

Fig.  2. 


It  is  a  very  nice  contrivance  to  raise  the 
dress  in  muddy  weather,  and  at  the  same  time 
quite  pretty. 


CORNER   FOR   A   POCKET   HANDKERCHIEF. 
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KEW  STYLES  FOR  SPRING. 

Fig.  1. — Dress  of  black  silk,  body  made  with 
ft  point  in  front.  The  trimming  is  a  bias  piece 
of  rose  sublime  silk,  put  on  to  give  the  appear- 
ftnoe  of  a  Zouave  jacket.  Coat  sleeve,  with  a 
gauntlet  cuff  of  rose  sublime  silk. 

Fig.  2. — Spring  suit  for  a  boy. 

Fig.  3.— The  Gagelin  dress,  for  little  girls. 
Made  of  a  light-colored  spring  silk,  and  trimmnd 
with  rose  sublime,  azurline  blue,  or  green  silk. 


Fig,  1. 


KAME    FOR    MAKKIXG. 
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NIGHT-CAPS. 


EMBROIDERY. 


WORK    DEPARTMENT. 
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SPEIGS  FOR  WINDOW  CURTAINS,  IN  NETTING  AND  DARNING 
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There  is  a  lightness  and  convenience  in  small 
groups  of  flowers,  or  stars,  for  ornamenting  a 
large  space,  as  they  can  be  placed  at  any  dis- 
tances to  suit  either  the  taste  or  the  time  of  the 
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worker.  They  can  either  be  arranged  so  as  to 
produce  a  handsome  and  rich  effect,  or  they  can 
be  worked  at  considerable  distances,  and  yet 
for  curtains  look  well,  without  much  expendi- 
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tore  of  time  and  labor.  The  sprigs  we  are  now 
giving  are  for  darning  on  a  netted  ground,  .and 
with  a  border  down  the  front  of  the  curtain, 
form  an  elegant  and  durable  ornamental  article 


for  the  drawing-room.  We  need  scarcely  s.iy 
that  the  darning  must  all  have  the  threads  going 
the  same  way,  .and  have  the  ends  well  secured, 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  work. 


WORK    DEPARTMENT. 
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ANTI-MACASSAE,  IX  DIAMOND  NETTING. 


3ffiteri  iK^. — Crochet  corton,  Xo.  4;  a  boQ9  mesh,  Ko. 
6;  and  kaittio^  cotton,  Xo.  s. 

Tuis  being  done  in  common  diamond-netting, 
no  deicinption  of  it  will  be  required.  Begin  on 
63  stitches,  and  net  backwards  and  forwards 
nntil  a  perfect  square  is  made.     Be  careful  to 


daru  it  entirely  in  the  same  direction.  Tlie 
border  may  cither  be  any  netted  edging,  or  a 
fringe  knotted  on.  In  the  latter  case,  four  or 
five  rounds  should  be  done  with  double  cotton  ; 
making  it  sufficiently  full  at  the  corners,  and 
knotting  the  fringe  ia  the  last  row. 


TRAVELLING   SHIRT-BOS. 
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TRAVELLING  SHIRT-BOX. 

(See  engraving,  page  2S5.) 

This  simple  and  useful  article  is  made  with 
two  covers,  one  for  the  top  and  one  for  the  bot- 
tom. The  top,  alone,  is  ornamented,  either 
with  braiding  or  embroidery.  They  can  be 
made  of  enamelled  cloth,  velvet,  or  any  other 
material,  and  should  be  pasted  on  stiff  paste- 
board. The  pasteboard  for  the  bottom  should 
be  seven  inches  every  way  larger  than  the  top. 


Cut  out  a  square  of  seven  inches  at  each  corner 
of  the  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the  sides  to 
turn  up.  Line  both  the  top  and  bottom  with 
colored  muslin,  letting  the  lining  of  the  bottom 
extend  over  on  all  four  sides,  the  length  and 
width  of  the  top  cover,  which  should  be  the 
size  in  which  it  is  desired  to  fold  the  shirt. 
Fasten  two  ribbons  on  each  of  the  long  sides, 
and  one  on  each  end.  Place  the  shirts  in  the 
box,  turn  up  the  sides,  put  on  the  cover,  tie  the 
ribbons,  and  you  will  be  ready  for  your  journey. 


PUESE  IN  COLORED  SILK  CROCHET. 


The  purse  we  are  now  giving  is  strong  and 
useful,  being  in  simple  crochet,  easily  exe- 
cuted by  any  lady  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
crochet  needle.  The  little  tassels  may  be  either 
formed  of  the  thin  large  beads,  which  must  be 
solid,  for  fear  of  breakage,  or  they  may  be  made 
of  silk.  If  preferred,  a  clasp  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  string,  but  the  purse  is  complete 


in  either  way.  A  more  handsome  effect  is  pro- 
duced if  two  colored  silks  are  employed  in  the 
work.  Magenta  and  a  rich  blue  contrast  well 
together,  or  black  and  Magenta.  The  pattern 
should  be  in  one  color,  and  the  ground  in  tb' 
other,  the  silk  being  carried  through  each  stitch 
at  the  back  when  not  required. 


\rORK    PEPARTMEXT. 
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THE  CAPELINE  OR  HOOD. 

It  ia  a  square  of  flannel,  trimmed 
I  with  velvet,  and  folded,  as  iu  the 
eat.  It  is  easily  made,  and  very 
comfortable,  as  it  covers  the  slioul- 
ders  ;  and  it  has  tliis  advantage,  it 
ean  he  folded  in  a  very  small  space 
fcr  the  pocket. 


INITIAL    LETTER. 


'1^ 


TRAYELLING-BAG,   IN  BEAD-WORK. 


if'tterinls. — C>iarse  canvas  ;  torqaoise,  maize,  alabas- 
ter, rnby,  and  black  beads— all  No.  1.  Also  a  reel  of 
flottou,  No.  10,  and  several  skeins  of  coarse  black  crochet 
Ulk. 

]  The  entire  design  and  border  are  worked  in 
beads,  the  eanv.is  being  chosen  of  snch  a  size 
that  e-ich  bead  covers  a  square.     Penelope  can- 


vas is  far  the  best  for  every  sort  of  beadwork. 
Put  on  the  beads  with  strong  cotton,  and  all  iu 
the  same  direction.  The  al.ibaster  appear  only 
in  the  border,  .ind  are  represented  by  those 
squares  that  are  quite  white.  Tht-  black  are 
engraved  the  same  color;   and  the  blue   artt 
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marked,  both  in  the  border  and  the  piece,  by 
horizontal  lines.  A  line  of  rubies  goes  down 
each  side  of  the  border,  and  these  beads  also 
form  part  of  the  piece.  They  are  represented 
by  black  squares,  with  a  dot  in  each.  Those 
squares  in  the  pattern  which  are  crossed  both 
ways  are  done  in  maize  beads. 

The  ground  is  worked  with  black  silk  in  or- 
dinary cross-stitch  ;  but  of  course  wool  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  if  preferred. 


WORSTED  FLOWERS. 
We  commence  to  give  this  month  the  patterns 
and  directions  for  making  a  most  exquisite 
bouquet  of  flowers,  of  zephyr  worsted,  com- 
posed of  a  large  rose,  which  forms  the  centre, 
and  the  smaller  flowers  which  surround  it — 
namely,  a  pansy,  a  convolvulus,  an  anemone, 
a  ranunculus,  a  daisy,  a  poppy,  a  narcissus, 
and  a  primrose. 
I 

THE   BOSE 

is  made  of  two  shades  of  crimson  or  pink,  the 
darkest  for  the  centre  of  the  flower,  the  lighter 
for  the  petals  which  surround  it. 


Take  sisty-five  inches  of  the  darkest  wor- 
sted, hold  the  end  firmly  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger  of  your  left  hand,  and  make 
circles  by  winding  the  worsted  round  the  fingers 
thus  pressed  together.  When  you  have  made 
ten  circles,  being  very  careful  that  they  lie  flat, 
and  not  drawn  too  tightly,  lay  them  upon  the 
table.  Thread  a  needle  with  the  same  shade 
of  worsted,  and,  commencing  at  the  centre, 
pass  it  through  the  circles  to  the  outer  edge, 
being  very  careful  that  it  passes  through  the 
centre  of  each  thread  of  wool,  and  takes  them 
exactly  as  they  lie  in  order ;  pass  the  needle 
back,  then  out  again,  six  times  at  regular 
intervals,  drawing  the  return  thread  slightly, 
to  form  the  indentations,  and  you  will  find  a 
perfect  rose-petal.     Make  three  of  these. 


Take  a  bunch  of  small  yellow  pistils,  about 
twenty  ;  fasten  these  together  to  a  stem  of  wire, 
which  you  bend  double.  This  stem  should  be 
about  nine  inches  long.  To  form  the  outside 
petals,  wind  the  lighter  shade  of  worsted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  darker  ;  only,  to  make  the 
petals  larger,  wind  the  worsted  round  fifteen 
times  instead  of  ten,  and  fasten  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  with  six  indentations. 
Make  four  of  these. 

To  form  the  flower,  take  one  of  the  darkest 
petals,  fasten  it  firmly  to  the  wire  stem  by  the 
foundation  of  the  petal ;  take  the  second  petal, 
and  fasten  it  so  that  it  will  half  cover  the  first 
one,  and  in  this  order  put  on  all  the  petals,  the 
darker  first,  and  then  the  light  ones,  going 
round  the  cluster  of  pistils  in  regular  order, 
and  allowing  each  petal  to  be  half  covered  by 
the  one  following. 

When  all  are  firmly  fastened,  press  them 
into  shape  by  shutting  the  flower  for  an  instant 
in  the  hollow  of  both  hands  ;  then  wind  the  ends 
of  worsted  left  from  each  petal  round  the  stem. 

Take  now  a  long  double  thread  of  light  green 
zephyr,  and  fasten  it  to  the  stem ;  pass  the 
needle  in  at  the  outside  of  the  overlapping 
petal,  near  the  edge,  taking  up  about  four  of 
the  circles  of  worsted ;  pass  it  back,  to  make  a 
loop  ;  then  back,  to  form  a  second  loop.  Make 
such  a  double  loop  over  each  of  the  overlap- 
ping petals,  letting  the  needle  go  in  deeply 
enough  to  fasten  them  down  to  the  petal  under- 
neath. Wind  the  green  zephyr  at  the  base  of 
the  flower,  to  conceal  the  pink  already  wound 
there  and  form  the  cup,  and  then  wind  it  round 
the  stem  to  the  end  of  it. 

PANSY. 

Procure  a  mould  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
or,  if  you   prefer,  cut   one  of  that  width   of 


smooth  card.  Take  two  pieces,  twelve  inches 
long,  of  brass  wire,  extremely  slender,  and 
with  it  encircle  the  mould,  which  should  be 
exactly  the  form  of  a  half  circle  on  the  top, 
but  be  cut  to  a  point  on  the  other  half,  to  form 
the  shape  of  the  petal  of  a  pansy.     Take  violet 
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lepliyr,  aud  wind  it  smoothly  round  the  wire, 
to  form  the  edge  of  tlie  petal ;  then  carry  the 
xepbyr  lengthwise  from  one  side  of  the  wire  to 
the  other,  winding  it  over  the  wire  each  time 
that  it  passes  backwards  and  forwards,  until  the 
mould  is  covered  entirely.  Then  remove  the 
juonld,  and  twist  the  wire  ends  firmly  together 
St  the  point.  Make  two  of  these  petals.  Then, 
with  a  mould  only  two  inches  wide,  make  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  three  yellow  leaves, 
one  dark  and  two  light,  wliicli,  before  removing 
the  mould,  should  be  veined,  by  threading  a 
needle  with  violet  wool,  and  making  three 
lines  from  the  point  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
petal,  diverging  with  the  shape  of  the  petal. 


Take  a  piece  of  wire,  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  double  it,  making  a  loop  in  the  middle, 
and  cover  this  loop  with  green  zephyr,  to  form 
the  heart  of  the  flower. 

Sew  the  two  violet  petals  to  this  heart,  in  the 
shape  shown  in  the  engr.aving  ;  then  on  each 
side  fasten  the  two  light  yellow  petals,  and 
finally,  in  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  circle 
put  the  dark  yellow  petal.  Bend  the  outer 
edge  of  the  three  last  leaves  slightly  inwards, 
to  shade  them. 

Twist  the  two  ends  of  wire  firmly  together, 
to  form  the  stem,  aud  cover  them  with  green 
zephyr. 


NECK-TIE. 


Made  of  silk,  with  lace  inserted  at  the  ends,  and  worked  in  chain-stitch. 
Vot.  tsiv.— 25 
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MADAME   DEMOREST'S   ESTABLISHMENT. 
No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 

OKEATLT   IMPROVED    HOOKS    AND    EYES. 


They  have  all  the  merit  of  uot  unhooking  of 
themselves,  while  they  require  no  more  atten- 
tion or  effort  to  hook  or  unhook  them  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  thus  furnishing  and  comhining 
the  most  simple  and  perfect  fastening  for  dresses 
and  children's  clotliing  that  could  be  desired, 
and,  as  the  inventor  says,  the  great  desideratum 
attained. 

Their  peculiarity  consists  in  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  one  end  of  the  wire  forming  a  tongue 
or  spring  having  a  projecting  curve  under  the 
hook,  that  allows  the  eye  to  easily  slip  over  it, 
both  in  hooking  and  unhooking,  without  re- 
quiring any  attention  or  vari.ation  in  the  usual 
method,  and  without  the  possibility  of  failure 
or  annoyance.  The  sizes  are  numbered,  and 
are  also  sewed  on  the  same  as  the  common 
kind.  They  are  sold  at  about  the  same  prices 
as  the  common  kind,  and  their  peculiar  merits 
are  easily  and  readily  understood. 

The  only  wonder  is  that  an  arrangement  so 
very  simple  and  yet  so  valuable  an  improve- 
ment in  fastenings  for  dresses  should  have  been 
so  long  deferred,  notwithstanding  the  many 
fruitless  attempts  lieretofore  made  to  obtain 
the  desirable  qualities  that  are  so  effectually 
secured  in  the  Eagle  Talon  Hooks  and  Eyes. 

This  article  can  be  procured  at  the  principal 
trimming-stores. 

TCCKIXG    OK    PLAITIXG. 

A  practical  and  very  usijful  improvement, 
and  important  to  those  who  possess  a  sewing- 
machine.  The  patent  self-folding,  tucking  and 
plaiting  attachment  for  all  the  various  sewing- 
machines.  This  tucker,  while  stitching,  will 
fold  each  succeeding  tuck  or  plait  on  all  kinds 
of  material,  with  any  desired  width  or  space, 
with  perfect  exactness  (or  mark  for  quilting), 
obviating  all  the  measuring,  marking,  or  creas- 
ing, usually  done  by  hand,  and  is  so  simple  and 
so  easily  understood  that  it  requires  no  previous 
instruction  to  operate  it.     Retail  price,  $.'5. 

Tliis  attachment  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  Union  on  receipt  of  the  price,  with  instruc- 
tions, which  are  so  simple  and  so  easily  under- 
Stood  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  and 
use  it  immediately. 

When  ordering,  please  state  on  what  machine 
it  is  to  be  used. 


THE   HEW   SKIRT    ELEVATOR. 

Madame  Demorest  has  introduced  a  simple 
and  very  effectual  method  of  keeping  the  dress 
clearof  the  pavement  in  muddy  weather,  which 
we  beg  our  lady  readers  to  try.  It  is  better 
than  all  the  "hooks,  "and  "pages,"  and  "ele- 
vators" which  were  ever  invented.  The  ma- 
chinery consists  only  of  a  yard  of  black  or  drab 
elastic,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  finished  on  the 
end  with  button  and  button-hole.  Fasten  this 
round  the  body,  and  draw  over  it  the  skirt  of 
the  dress,  until  it  is  raised  to  a  uniform  height, 
and  sufficiently  to  quite  preserve  it  from  chance 
of  contact. 

The  advantages  of  this  invention  are,  that  it 
sustains  the  dress  without  injury,  and  with 
perfect  neatness  ;  no  bitching  up  in  one  place, 
and  dropping  down  in  another.  It  is  also  very 
simple,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and,  lastly, 
is  very  cheap. 

She  has  prepared  a  quantity  of  these  eleva- 
tors, and  has  them  now  on  sale  at  10,  15,  and 
25  cents  each.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price. 

For  any  of  the  above  articles,  address  Madame 
Demorest,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  CIGAR  ASHES. 


Take  a  gl.ass  vase,  and  round  the  pedestal 
put  perforated  paper,  on  which  is  worked  a 
handsome  wreath  iu  floss  silks. 


RECEIPTS. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR,  EYES,  TEETH, 
AXD  EXTREMITIES. 

ox  TOK  nAIK  AND  ITS  PROPER  TREATMENT. 

The  huinao  hair  is  formed  by  the  conversion  Into  a 
bard  ituil  polidhed  tube  of  the  8ofC  substance  contained 
Vtttiin  the  interior  of  a  follicle.  This  hair-follicle  Is 
formed  hy  the  inversion  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  make  a  flno 
lube  piercing  its  own  substance,  like  the  inverted  finger 
of  a  glove,  and  lined  with  a  continuation  of  the  scaif- 
skio  or  epidermis.  From  the  bottom  of  this  follicle  a 
papilla  rises,  the  exterior  of  which  is  known  as  the  bulb, 
whilst  the  soft  interior  is  called  the  pulp,  and  is  very 
ftill  of  bloodvessels.  Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that 
the  hair  is  a  mere  secretion,  like  the  nails  and  epidermis  ; 
bat  this  view  is  now  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  ' 
revelations  of  the  microscope.  All  hair  consists  of  two 
parts:  !.«/,  a  c^irticl-^,  or  external  yuhstauce  of  a  horny 
texture;  2'f,  an  internal  mHitilldry  tna.iter,  resembling 
the  pith  of  plants.  The  corticle  substance  forms  a  tube 
more  or  less  horny  and  dense,  and  giving  firmness  to 
the  hair,  whilst  the  medullary  substance  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  cells,  which  seem  not  to  contain  any  fiuid  in 
that  part  of  the  hair  external  to  the  skin.  On  the  exte- 
rior of  the  human  hair  there  exists  a  thin,  trauspareut, 
horoy  film,  composed  of  flattened  cells  or  scales,  ar- 
ranged in  an  imbricated  mauner,  their  edges  forming 
delicate  lines  upon  the  surface  of  the  hair,  sometimes 
transverse,  sometimes  oblique,  and  sometimes  apparently 
spiral.  Within  this  there  is  a  cylinder  of  fibrous  tex- 
ture, forming  the  shaft  of  the  hair,  and  composed  of 
fibres  marked  by  delicate  longitudinal  stria,  which  may 
there  he  traced.  Among  these  fibres  in  dark  hairs  pig- 
mentary granules  are  scattered,  giving  the  precise  color 
and  shade  to  the  hair ;  but  (hey  are  chielly  f  >und  in  the 
central  cells,  where  they  abound  so  much  as  to  form  a 
dark  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  section.  But 
sometimes  this  central  collection  is  absent,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  coloring  matter  present  is  difl'used  equally 
through  the  substance.  The  fibres  of  which  the  shaft  is 
made  up  are  probably  cells  become  elongated  by  a  pro- 
cess peculiar  to  fibrous  membranes,  and  which  have 
secreted  horny  matter  in  their  interior.  This  change  is 
continually  going  on  in  the  bulb,  at  the  ba.se  of  the  part 
previously  cumpleied  ;  and  by  the  progressive  formation 
of  now  cells  the  shaft  is  made  to  grow  from  its  bottom, 
being  at  the  same  time  protruded  thruagh  the  skin.  Tlie 
central  medullary  substance  appears  to  be  formed  by 
the  cells  of  the  pnlp,  in  which  a  growth  is  continually 
taking  place  at  the  same  rate  as  th:it  of  the  bulb.  The 
imbricated  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the  true  cortical 
substance  may  be  compared  to  the  scarf-skin  with  which 
it  is  continuous,  being  developed  by  the  external  layer 
of  the  bulb.  Thus  the  h»ir  is  constantly  undergoing  a 
process  of  lengthening  by  the  addition  of  new  substance 
at  its  base,  just  as  the  teeth  of  the  rodentia  grow  from 
their  pulps.  The  part  once  formed  nsually  remains 
without  alteration,  excepting  that  produced  by  external 
influences  ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
u:ider  cr-rtain  circumstances  it  may  be  altered  In  color, 
etc  ,  by  changes  at  its  base,  the  effect  of  which  is  propa- 
gated throughout  its  leogth.  Instances  are  recorded  of 
the  change  of  the  entire  hair  from  black  to  gray  in  a 
single  niglit,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  a  know- 
ledj^e  of  this  cellular  structure  of  the  hair,  and  of  the 


possibility  of  a  Quid,  chemically  afi'ecting  the  pigment, 

being  secreted  at  the  base,  and  imbibed  through  the 
whole  internal  cellular  structure.  Id  certain  diseases, 
also,  the  hair  becomes  split,  and  oxudes  a  glulioou^ 
matter,  which  is  evidently  transmitted  through  the 
canal ;  and  it  is  even  said  by  persons  worthy  of  credit 
that  in  some  severe  cases  blood  is  given  out  by  the  hair 
on  its  division. 

With  this  curious  structure,  which  I  have  been  par- 
ticular in  describing,  on  account  of  the  importiince  of 
the  hair  in  i>oiat  of  ornanient,  it  is  no  wonder  thiit  when 
badly  treated,  hair  becomes  rapidly  injured  in  quality 
and  color.  In  describing  the  skin,  I  had  occasion  to 
show  that  the  hair  follicles  and  the  sebaceous  follicles 
coalesce  in  their  external  openings,  and,  as  a  couse- 
quence,  when  one  of  these  is  obstructed  or  diseased,  the 
other  suffers.  Unless  the  skin  is  kept  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  its  epidermis  is  removed  by  irictioa  or  ablution,  the 
hair  can  with  difficulty  protrude  from  its  seat  or  follicle, 
and.  as  a  consequence,  it  is  dwarfed,  or  even  deformed, 
by  being  twisted  on  itself  as  it  lies  confined  in  its  course 
through  the  skin.  It  also  explains  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lants upoa,  its  growth,  which,  though  denied  by  some 
people,  is  too  clearly  the  case  to  be  disputed.  Grease, 
in  all  its  varieties,  is  no  sfimnlant,  though  it  aids  the 
growth  by  allowing  the  hair  to  escape  from  its  follicles. 
Whatever  is  a  stimulant  to  the  skin  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  hair,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  itself  and  of  the 
hair  follicles  being  closely  connected.  Hence  it  is  that 
whatever  blisters  the  skin  will,  in  a  le.ss  dose,  stimu- 
late the  hair  follicle  to  secretion,  such  as  turpentine, 
cantharides,  or  ammonia.  Soap  is  generally  injurious, 
from  its  removal  of  the  oily  matter  of  the  hair;  but  ia 
some  cases,  when  there  is  a  quantity  of  old  and  tough, 
epidermis  matted  with  the  cuuteuts  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles,  and  obstructing  the  growth  of  the  hair,  no- 
thing else  will  liberate  it  from  this  injurious  thraldom. 
For  young  children  it  should  never  be  used  in  those 
cases  when  plenty  of  water  is  likely  to  be  employed  ; 
but  if  the  head  is  not  rf-gnlarbj  washed  every  day,  soap 
will  rather  be  beneficial  than  otherwise,  for  it  will  only 
remove  enough  of  these  impeding  materials  without 
entirely  destroying  the  secretion  of  oily  matter  or  ren- 
dering the  hair  too  dry  and  brittle.  I  am  quite  sure, 
however,  that  with  proper  cleanliness,  the  hair  ought 
never  to  be  touched  with  soap,  egg,  or  any  other  solvent 
of  oil.  Nevertheless,  as  I  said  before,  if  this  daily 
washing  is  not  practised,  and  in  the  long  hair  of  ladies 
it  scarcely  can  be.  an  occasional  washing  with  the  yolk 
of  eii^  is  beneficial.  Next  to  abhuion  comes  friction, 
which  acts  in  the  same  way,  and,  when  not  too  violent, 
is  very  efficacious.  But  when  employed  through  the 
medium  of  a  sharp-toothed  comb  or  a  very  penetrating 
brush,  which  is  improperly  used,  it  is  mechanically 
injurious,  by  leaving  the  true  skin  bare  of  its  covering 
aud  causing  it  to  become  inflamed.  Few  people  use  a 
brush  in  a  proper  manner,  either  upon  their  clothes  or 
their  heads.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  drive  it  into 
the  skin  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  which  necessarily 
causes  an  injury  to  its  structure  when  followed  by  a 
rough  thrust  in  a  lateral  din-ction.  But  if  carefully 
used,  the  brush  ought  to  be  pushed  into  the  hair  td  an 
anf/Ie  icith  the  surface  uf  the  skin,  and  as  soon  as  it 
roaches  that  surface  it  should  be  kept  from  irritating  it 
more  than  enough  to  raise  any  loose  particles  of  epider- 
mis. It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  prevent  this  abuse  of 
the  brush  by  allowing  the  use  only  of  soft  bristles,  be- 
cause such  a  material  will  not  and  cannot  be  made  to 
enter  a  curly  or  stubborn  crop,  and  is,  therefore,  quite 
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inefficient.  The  error  is  in  the  hand,  not  in  the  tool, 
and  this  should  be  fully  understood.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  manipulated  in  a  scientific  manner  by  a  master  of 
the  hair-brush  ;  and  I  ':now  few  more  painful  moments 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  than  the  clumsy  attempts 
at  brushing  made  by  an  ignorant  hair-dresser.  From 
those  remarks  it  may  be  understood — 1st,  that  the  folli- 
cles of  the  skin  .^re  oy  nature  intended  to  lubricate  each 
hair  as  it  passes  out,  and  when  in  a  healthy  state  suffi- 
ciently go  to  serve  it  in  its  whole  length  ;  2/1,  that  soap 
and  egg  only  remove  that  which  is  intended  by  nature 
to  supply  a  want  of  the  hairy  covering ;  Sd,  that  stimu- 
lants may  be  made  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  hair 
directly,  while  oily  matters  only  permit  its  escape  from 
its  previous  thraldom  ;  -Uh,  that  plain  water  or  friction 
are  the  only  means  necessary  for  keeping  a  healthy  crop 
of  hair  in  a  proper  state,  but  that  a  neglected  scalp  may 
require  soap  or  yolk  of  egg. 

With  regard  to  the  oily  matter  required  by  the  hair, 
it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lemain  liquid  in  the 
open  air.  Vegetable  oils  rapidly  lose  the  fluid  portion 
of  their  contents,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  hair 
is  left  in  a  worse  state  than  before,  because  it  is  no  longer 
moistened,  and,  in  addition,  it  has  a  fresh  layer  of  sticky 
and  clogging  matter. 

By  cutting  the  hair,  whether  with  the  scissors  or  the 
razor,  its  growth  appears  to  be  acceleiated,  though  in 
what  way  it  is  diflicult  to  show.  When  the  razor  is 
used,  it  is  applied  so  near  to  the  bulb,  and  removes  so 
completely  any  foreign  matter  impeding  the  exit  of  the 
hair,  that  we  can  readily  see  how  it  may  affect  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  scissors,  when 
applied  to  the  long  hair  of  the  female  sex,  and  yet  we 
are  constantly  told  that  their  use  to  the  tips  of  what  the 
ladies  call  "back  hair,"  causes  an  immediate  effect  on 
its  growth.  The  belief  is  so  general  that  we  onght  not 
to  dispute  it,  and  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  so  to  do  ; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  effect  in  preventing  the  split  ends 
from  being  broken  off  is  greater  than  upon  the  growth 
from  the  root.  All  hair,  when  once  cut,  becomes  broken 
into  two  or  more  fibrous  extremities  ;  and  these,  being 
fine  and  delicate,  are  easily  removed  from  the  thick  and 
still  whole  body  of  the  hair,  by  which  the  growth  ap- 
pears to  he  checked,  though  it  may  all  the  time  be  going 
on  steadily.  But  supposing  no  removal  of  their  broken 
ends  and  the  growth  to  go  on,  there  will  he  an  evident 
increase,  because  there  is  no  loss  at  the  one  end  to  coun- 
terbalance the  growth  at  the  other.  Such  is  evidently 
the  effect  of  cutting  upon  the  coarser  hair  of  the  tails  of 
horses,  and  possibly  the  same  may  take  place  in  the  soft 
hair  of  our  female  partners  in  creation.  But  in  what- 
ever way  the  cutting  of  hair  may  act,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  does  improve  the  length  and  strength  ; 
and  after  once  being  adopted  for  children's  hair,  it 
should  afterwards  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  splitting  of  the  ends  mentioned  above. 

MISCELLANEOUS   COOKING. 

Eref  Fritters. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  beef,  pep- 
per and  salt  to  taste,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
one-half  a  pint  of  water,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the  whites 
of  two  eggs.  Mix  very  smoothly,  and  by  degrees,  the 
flour  with  the  above  proportion  of  water;  stir  in  two 
ounces  of  butter,  which  must  be  melted,  but  not  oiled, 
and  just  before  it  is  to  be  used,  add  the  whites  of  two 
well-whisked  eggs.  Should  the  batter  be  too  thick, 
moro  water  must  be  added.  Pare  down  the  cold  beef 
into  thin  shreds,  season  wiih  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix 


it  with  the  batter.  Drop  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  int* 
a  pan  of  boiling  lard,  and  fry  from  seven  to  ten  minutes, 
according  to  the  size.  When  done  on  one  side,  turn  aai 
brown  them  on  the  other.  Let  them  dry  for  a  minuta 
or  two  before  the  fire,  and  serve  on  a  folded  napkin.  A 
small  quantity  of  flnely-minced  onions,  mixed  with  the 
batter,  is  an  improvement. 

Pork  Cutlets. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  loin  of 
pork,  one  ounce  of  butter,  two  onions,  one  dessertspoon- 
ful of  flijur,  half  a  pint  of  gravy,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  one  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  and  mufitard.  Cut  the 
pork  into  nice-sized  cutlets,  trim  off  most  of  the  fat,  and 
cliop  the  onions.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  lay  in 
the  cutlets  and  chopped  onions,  and  fry  a  light  brown  ; 
then  add  the  remaining  ingredients,  simmer  gently  for 
five  or  seven  minutes,  and  serve. 

Haricot  Muttox.— The  remains  of  cold  neck  or  loin 
of  mutton,  two  ounces  of  butter,  three  onion.«,  one  des- 
sertspoonful of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  port  wine,  one 
tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  two  carrots,  two 
turnip?,  one  head  of  celery.  Cut  the  cold  mutton  into 
moderate-sized  chops,  and  take  off  the  fat;  slice  the 
onions,  and  fry  them  with  the  chops,  in  a  little  butter, 
of  a  nice  brown  color  ;  stir  in  the  flour,  add  the  gravy, 
and  let  it  stew  gently  nearly  an  hour.  In  the  meantime 
boil  the  vegetables  until  nearly  tender,  slice  them,  and 
add  them  to  the  mutton  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he- 
fore  it  is  to  be  served.  Season  with.pepper  and  salt,  add 
the  catsup  and  port  wine,  give  one  boil,  and  serve. 

Hashed  Gamr.— The  remains  of  cold  game,  one  onion 
stuck  with  three  cloves,  a  few  whole  peppers,  a  strip  of 
lemon-peel,  salt  to  taste,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour, 
one  glass  of  port  wine,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
one  tablespoonful  of  catsup,  one  pint  of  water  or  weak 
stock.  Cut  the  remains  of  cold  game  into  joints,  reserve 
the  best  pieces,  and  the  inferior  ones  and  trimmings,  put 
into  a  stewpan,  with  the  onion,  pepper,  lemon-peel,  salt, 
and  water  or  weak  stock  ;  stew  these  for  about  an  hour, 
and  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour ; 
add  the  wine,  lemon-j  nice,  and  catsup  ;  lay  in  the  pieces 
of  game,  and  let  them  gradually  warm  through  by  the 
side  of  tlie  fire  ;  do  not  allow  them  to  boil,  or  the  game 
will  be  hard.  When  on  the  point  of  simmering,  serve, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Croqcettes  of  Tl'rkkt.— The  remains  of  cold  turkey  ; 
to  every  half  pound  of  meat  allow  two  ounces  of  ham  or 
bacon,  twoshalots,  oneounce  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 
The  smaller  pieces,  that  will  not  do  for  a  fricassee  or 
hash,  answer  very  well  for  this  dish.  Mince  the  meat 
finely  with  ham  or  bacon  in  the  above  proportion  ;  make 
a  gravy  of  the  hones  and  trimmings;  well  season  it; 
mince  the  shalots ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the 
butter  ;  add  the  flour  ;  mix  well ;  then  put  in  the  mince, 
and  about  half  a  pint  of  the  gravy  made  from  the  bones. 
(The  proportion  ofbutter  must  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  quantity  of  mince.)  When  just  boiled, 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  put  the  mixture  out  to  cool, 
and  then  shape  it  in  a  wineglass.  Cover  the  croquettes 
with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  a  delicnta 
brown  ;  put  small  pieces  of  parsley-stems  for  stalks, 
and  serve  with  rolled  bacon  cut  very  thin. 

Fricassekd  Turkey. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  or 
boiled  turkey  ;  a  strip  of  lemon-peel,  a  bunch  of  savory 
herbs,  one  onion,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  one  pint  of 
water,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  ei:g. 
Cut  some  slices  from  the  remains  of  a  cold  turkey,  and 
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pat  the  booes  and  trimmings  Into  a  st^wpan,  with  the 
lemon-peel,  herbs,  onion,  pepper,  Halt,  untl  the  water; 
■tew  for  an  hour,  strain  tbe  gruvy,  and  lay  in  tlie  pieces 
of  larkey.  When  wurm  tbroiii,'li,  add  the  cieain  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egt^  ;  stir  it  well  round,  and,  when  getting 
thick,  take  out  the  pieces*,  lay  tliem  on  a  hot  di^h,  and 
ponr  the  Mauce  over.  Garnish  the  fricastiee  witli  sipju'ts 
of  toasted  bread.  Celery  or  cucumberti,  cut  into  buiall 
pieces,  may  be  put  in  the  sauce ;  if  the  former,  it  mubt 
bo  boiled  first. 

Cheap  Socp. — Put  four  onoces  of  Scotch  barley,  well 
wa.slicd,  into  five  quarts  of  water,  with  four  ounces  of 
sliced  onions  ;  boil  gently  one  honr,  and  pour  it  into  a 
pan.  Then  put  into  a  :*aucepan  from  one  to  two  ounces 
of  fresh  beef  or  mutton  dripping,  or  nietted  Kuet,  or  fat 
bacon  cut  line.  When  melted  in  tlie  Kaucepan,  »tir  into 
It  four  ounces  of  oatmeal,  and  rub  them  together  till 
they  become  a  soft  pa--te.  Then  add,  a  little  at  a  time, 
tbe  barley  brotb,  siiiriug  it  well  iitgether  till  it  boils. 
For  seasoning,  put  in  a  ba^^in  a  little  celery  or  cress 
seed,  a  little  black  pepper  and  allspice  ground,  and  a 
very  little  Cayenne  pepper;  mix  them  smooth  with  a 
little  of  the  soup,  and  stir  it  into  the  rest.  Simmer 
gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  season  with  salt  and  it 
Is  ready.  The  flavor  may  be  varied  by  any  variety  of 
herbs,  or  a  larger  portion  of  onions,  or  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, or  green  celery  ;  and  rice,  or  wheat  flour,  instead 
of  oatmeal  and  barley. 

Cheap  Sorp  with  Meat.— Get  two  pounds  of  leg,  shin, 
or  neck  of  beef,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  boil  gently  in  six 
quarts  of  water,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  add 
a  pint  of  split  peas,  a  pound  of  roea'y  potatoes  sliced, 
and  a  head  of  celery  cut  small.  Slice  a  few  onions  and 
fry  them  in  a  little  fat,  dredging  them  slightly  with 
flour,  till  they  are  nicely  brown ;  then  stir  them  into 
the  soup,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Let  the  whole 
boil  till  the  vegetables  are  thoroughly  tender,  and  tbe 
peas  well  broken  in. 

CAKES,    PUDDINGS,    ETC. 

Breakfast  Cake.— Put  into  a  quart  of  flour  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and,  if  you  use  new  milk,  put  in  three 
large  spoonfuls  of  yeasc ;  make  U  into  biscuits,  and 
prick  them  with  a  fork. 

If  you  have  ^our  milk,  omit  the  yeast,  and  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pearlash  in  the  sour  milk  ;  ponr  it  while 
effervescing  into  the  flour.  These  bii^uits  are  less 
likely  to  injure  the  health  than  if  raised  with  yeast. 

Cream  Short  Cakes. — In  the  country,  where  cream  is 
plenty,  this  is  a  favorite  cake  at  the  tea-table.  Rub  into 
a  quart  of  flour  a  bit  of  butter  as  largo  as  an  egg,  sprinkle 
over  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  take  haU  a  pint  of  thick 
cream,  a  little  sour,  half  a  tea.spoonful  ot  pearlash  dis- 
solved in  water,  poured  into  the  cream,  and  milk  added 
sufficient  to  wet  the  flour.  Some  use  all  cream,  aud 
that  sweet.  Then  there  needs  no  pearlash.  It  is  ex- 
pensive food. 

Laplasds,  for  Breakfast  or  Tea.— Boat  separately 
tbe  whites  and  yolks  of  five  eggs  ;  Jtdd  one  pint  of  rich 
cream,  and  one  pint  of  flour,  or  perhaps  a  little  more — 
enough  to  make  it  the  consistency  ot  pound-cake.  Bake 
It  in  smalt  round  tins,  in  a  quick  oven. 

Rusks —Beat  seven  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  in  which  have  been  melted  four 
ounces  of  butter;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yeast 
and  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  put  them  by  degrees  into 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  very  light  paste,  rather 
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like  a  batter,  and  let  It  rise  before  the  Are  half  an  honr; 
then  add  some  more  flour  to  make  it  a  little  stitfer,  but 
not  stitf.  Work  it  well,  and  divide  it  into  siuall  loaves 
or  cakes,  about  five  ur  »ix  inches  wide,  and  Batten  them. 
When  baked,  aud  cold,  slice  them  the  thickness  of  rusks, 
and  put  th*-m  in  the  oven  to  brown  a  little.  The  cakes, 
when  first  baked,  eat  deticiuusly,  if  buttered  for  tea;  or, 
made  with  caraway,  to  eat  cold. 

Si'ET  Pi'DDiso. — Suet,  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  flour,  three 
tablesp<Jonfuls ;  two  eggs;  a  little  grated  ginger,  and 
half  a  pint  of  milk.  Alince  the  suet  as  fine  as  possible, 
roll  it  with  the  roiling-pin,  so  aa  to  mix  it  well  with  the 
flour;  beat  up  the  eggs,  mix  them  with  the  milk,  and 
then  mix  all  together;  wet  your  cloth  well  in  boiling 
water,  flour  it,  tie  it  loose,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
boil  it  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Vermicklli  Pi-DDINO.- "Wash  three  ounces  of  vermi- 
celli ;  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with 
a  bit  of  cinnamon  and  lemon-peel.  When  nearly  cold, 
pick  out  the  cinnamon  aud  peel,  sweeten  it,  and  add  tho 
well-beaten  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Mix  it  well,  aud  bake  it  in  a  buttered  dish  for  half  aa 
hour. 

It  may  be  boiled  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  aud  served 
with  a  sweet  sauce. 

XicE  Apple  Puddixo. — Pare  and  core  twelve  large 
apples,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  water  sufficient 
to  cover  them,  stew  them  till  soft,  and  then  beat  them 
smooth,  and  mix  in  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  the  juico 
aud  grated  peel  of  two  lemons,  and  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  ;  line  a  dish  with  putf  paste,  put  in 
the  pudding,  and  bake  it  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ;  before  serving  grate  loaf  sugar  over  the  top  till 
it  looks  white. 

PREPARATIONS   OF   FOOD  FOR   INVALIDS. 

Tapioca,— Choose  the  largest  sort,  pour  cold  water  on 
to  wash  it  two  or  three  times;  then  soak  it  in  fresh 
water  five  or  six  hours,  and  simmer  it  in  the  same  until 
it  becomes  quite  clear  ;  then  put  lemon-juice,  wine,  and 
sngar.  The  peel  should  have  been  boiled  in  it.  It 
thickens  very  much. 

Saoo. — Cleanse  it  by  flr^t  soaking  it  an  honr  in  cold 
water,  aud  ihen  washing  it  in  fresh  water.  To  a  tea- 
cupful  add  a  quart  of  water  and  a  hit  of  lemon-peel, 
simmer  it  till  the  berries  are  clear,  season  it  with  wine 
and  spice,  aud  boil  it  all  up  together.  The  sau'o  may  be 
boiled  with  milk  instead  of  water,  till  reduced  to  one- 
half,  and  served  without  seasoning. 

Saoo  Milk, — Cleanse  as  above,  and  boil  it  slowly,  and 
wholly  with  new  milk.  It  swells  so  much,  that  a  small 
quantity  will  be  suflicient  for  a  quart,  aud  wlieu  done  it 
will  be  diminished  to  about  a  pint.  It  requires  no  sugar 
or  flavoring. 

Grocxd  Rice  Milk. — Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground 
rice,  rubbed  down  smooth,  with  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
milk,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg. 
Sweeten  when  nearly  dohe. 

Restorative  Milk. — Boil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ol 
isinglass  in  a  pint  of  new  milk  till  reduced  to  half,  aud 
sweeten. 

ScET  Milk. — Cut  one  ounce  of  mutton  or  Teal  snet  into 
shavings,  and  w:inn  it  slowly  over  the  fire  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  adding  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  aud 
loaf-sugar. 
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Barley  Milk. — Boil  half  a  pound  of  ■washed  pearl 
barley  in  one  quart  of  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  w:iter, 
aad  sweeten ;  boil  it  again,  and  drink  it  when  almost 
cold. 

Baked  Milk  is  much  recommended  for  consumptions. 
The  milk  should  be  put  into  a  nioderately  warm  oven, 
and  be  left  in  it  all  nij^'ht 

Calves'  Feet  and  Milk. — Put  into  a  jar  two  calves' 
feet,  with  a  little  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  or  mace,  and 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water  to  cover  them  ;  tie 
over  closely,  and  set  in  a  slack  oven  for  tbr^e  hours  ; 
when  cold,  take  otf  the  fat,  and  sweeten  and  warm  as 
req,uir8d. 

Sheep's  Trotteks. — Simmer  six  sheep's  trotters,  two 
blades  of  mace,  a  little  ciunamon,  lemon-peel,  a  few 
hartshorn  shavings,  and  a  little  isinglass,  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  to  one;  when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  and  give 
nearly  half  a  pint  twice  a  day,  warming  with  it  a  little 
now  milk. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
To  Cook  Oysters. — Butter  a  saucer  or  shallow  dish, 
and  spread  over  it  a  layer  of  crumbled  bread,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick;  shake  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
then  place  the  oysters  on  the  crumbs  ;  pour  over,  also, 
all  the  liquor  that  can  be  saved  in  opening  the  oysters ; 
and  then  fill  up  the  saucer  or  dish  with  bread-crumbs, 
a  little  more  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  few  lumps  of  butter 
here  and  there  at  the  top,  and  bake  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  according  to  the  size.  The  front  of  a  nice  clear  fire 
is  the  best  situation  ;  but  if  baked  in  a  side  oveu,  the 
dish  should  be  set  for  a  few  minutes  in  front,  to  brown 
the  bread. 

To  Make  Blanc  Mange. — To  one  ounce  of  isinglass 
add  half  a  piut  of  new  milk  ;  let  it  soak  five  minutes ; 
boil  two  or  three  laurel-leaves  in  a  pint  of  cream  and 
half  a  pint  of  milk ;  when  boiling,  pour  it  over  the 
soaked  isinglass;  stir  till  dissolved;  add  four  or  five 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  and  a  little  brandy,  if  approved  ; 
strain  through  muslin,  stir  occasionally  till  it  thick- 
ens, then  put  it  into  moulds. 

Blowing  oct  a  Candle. — There  is  one  small  fact  in 
domestic  economy  which  is  not  generally  known,  but 
which  is  useful  as  saving  time,  trouble,  aud  temper. 
If  a  caudle  be  blown  out  holding  it  above  you,  the  wick 
will  not  smoulder  down,  and  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
lighted  again ;  but  if  blown  upon  downwards,  the  con- 
trary is  the  case. 

Fancy  Cakes. — Little  fancy  cakes  eat  much  "shorter" 
if  put  while  hot  into  a  heated  jar,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  cool  according  to  the  usual  custom. 

Rice  Froth. — A  cheap  and  ornamental  dish.  For  one- 
third  of  a  pound  of  rice  allow  one  quart  of  new  milk,  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  three  ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  fiuely 
pounded,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  or  eight  or  ten  drops  of 
almond  flavoring,  or  six  or  eight  young  laurel-leaves, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raspberry  jam.  Boil  the 
rice  in  a  pint  or  rather  less  of  water  ;  when  the  water  is 
absorbed,  add  the  milk  and  let  it  go  on  boiling  till  quite 
tender,  keeping  it  stirred  to  prevent  burning.  If  cinna- 
mon or  laurel-leaves  are  used,  boil  them  with  the  milk, 
and  remove  them  when  the  rice  is  sufficiently  done  ;  if 
essence  of  almonds  be  used  for  flavoring,  it  may  be 
dropped  among  the  sugar;  when  the  rice  milk  is  cold, 
put  it  in  a  glass  dish  or  china  bowl.  Beat  up  the  egg 
whites  and  sugar  to  a  froth,  cover  the  rice  with  it,  and 
stick  bits  of  raspberry  jam  over  the  top. 


Cold  Fish — By  the  following  plan  a  good  dish  may 
be  made  from  any  kind  of  cold  fish :  Free  the  fish  from 
the  bone,  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Season  this  with 
onions  and  parsley  chopped,  and  salt  aud  pepper.  Beat 
two  eggs  well  with  a  tablespooaful  of  catsup.  Mix  the 
whole  together  with  the  fish,  and  put  it  in  a  baking-dish 
with  two  or  three  small  slices  of  bacon  over  it.  Bake 
before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Serve  with  melted  but- 
ter or  oys-ter  sauce. 

To  Prepare  Cocoa. — Cocoa  nibs  require  from  two  to 
three  horn's'  boiling  to  extract  all  their  goodness.  The 
vessel  containing  them  should  be  placed  near  tbe  fire,  so 
as  to  heat  gi-adually  until  the  decoction  is  at  the  boiling 
point,  at  which  it  must  be  kept,  and  not  permitted  to 
boil  violently.  It  is.a  mistake  to  suppose  that  nibs  are 
soluble,  or  that  a  high  color  is  requisite  for  goodness. 
Flaked  cocoa  is  nothing  but  the  refuse  of  better  prepara- 
tions. 

Cleaning  Hair-Brushes. — It  is  said  that  soda  dis- 
solved in  cold  water  is  better  than  soap  and  hot  water. 
The  latter  very  soon  softens  the  hairs,  and  the  rubbing 
completes  their  destruction.  Soda,  having  an  affinity 
for  grease,  cleans  the  brush  with  a  very  little  friction. 

To  Clean  Gilt  Frames.— Beat  up  three  ounces  of  the 
white  of  eggs  with  one  ounce  of  soda.  Blow  the  dust 
from  the  frames  with  a  bellows ;  then  rub  them  over 
with  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  the  mixture,  and  they  will 
become  bright  and  fresh. 

Hints  on  Picklino. — Bo  not  keep  pickles  in  common 
earthenware,  as  the  glazing  contains  lead,  and  combines 
with  the  vinegar.  Vinegar  for  pickling  should  be  sharp, 
though  not  the  sharpest  kind,  as  it  injures  the  pickles. 
If  you  use  coppor,  bell-metal,  or  brass  vessels  for  pick- 
ling, never  allow  the  vinegar  to  cool  in  them,  as  it 
then  is  poisonous.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  alum  and  a 
teai'Up  of  salt  to  each  three  gallons  of  vinegar,  and  tie 
up  a  bag  with  pepper,  ginger  root,  spices  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  in  it,  and  you  have  vinegar  prepared  for  any 
kind  of  pickling.  Keep  pickles  only  in  wood  or  stone- 
ware. Anything  that  has  held  grease  will  spoil  pickles. 
Stir  pickles  occasionally,  and  if  there  are  soft  ones,  take 
them  out,  and  scald  the  vinegar,  and  pour  it  hot  over 
the  pickles.  Keep  enough  vinegar  to  cover  them  well. 
If  it  is  weak,  take  fresh  vinegar,  aud  pour  on  hot.  Do 
not  boil  vinegar  or  spice  above  five  minutes. 

COI^TRIBUTED  RECEIPTS. 

Potato  Puddino. — Wash  and  peel  four  nice  white 
potatoes,  grate  them  up  fine,  put  them  in  a  dish  with 
one  quart  of  milk,  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  stir  until 
it  is  well  scalded  ;  beat  four  eggs,  with  one  cup  of  sugar, 
and  mix  them  with  one  quart  of  cold  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  small  lump  of  butter,  half  a  nutmeg, 
or  season  with  cinnamon,  if  you  prefer;  then  mix  it 
with  your  potato,  aud  pour  into  a  deep  dish,  which  has 
been  previously  buttered.     Bake  four  hours. 

Eve's  Pudding. — Pare  and  chop  very  fine  six  large 
apples  ;  take  six  ounces  of  stale  bread-crums,  six  ounces 
of  sugar,  six  ounces  of  currants,  six  ounces  of  suet,  six 
eggs  beaten  very  light,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a 
grated  nutmeg,  aud  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon. 
Mix  all  well  together,  and  boil  three  hours,  keeping  It 
covered  with  water  all  the  time. 

A  New  Method  of  Making  Rag-Carpet. —Prepare 
your  rags  the  same  as  for  weaving ;  procure  large 
wooden  needles,  aud  knit  the  same  as  for  the  heel  of  a 
sock,  about  one  yard  wide. 
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A  TRTTE  BENEFACTRESS. 

""When  wealtU  to  virtuous  handK  is  given, 
II  blesses  like  the  dews  of  heaveu  ; 
Like  heaven  i(  hears  the  orph;iu's  cry, 
And  wipes  the  tear  from  sorrow's  eye." 

Os  the  lull  of  October,  1S61,  was  laid  the  corner-stone 
..flhe 

BrKD  ORPHAN  ASYLCM  OP  ST.  STEPHKX'S  CHCRCH, 
PHn.ADEI.PfflA. 

'  The  LAor  who  founded  this  noble  charity  was  one  of 
hose  excellent  Christians  of  whom  the  editress  of  the 
<ady's  Book  keeps  a  record,  and  delights  to  offer  the 
ribute  of  praise,  due  to  the  memories  of  all  women  who 
jligoify  their  own  sex  and  benefit  humanity. 
1  Mrs.  Eliza  Hotcnrd  Burd,  of  Philadelphia,  was,  by 
rtirth  and  positiou,  placed  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and 
axury.  She  was  herself  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
lerty  when  she  married  Mr  Edward  Shippon  Burd,  a 
rentleraan  of  large  fortune,  belonging  to  one  of  the  old 
amilies  that  were  honored  in  this  city  before  the  Jievo- 
(Uion. 

Thus  the  youthful  years  and  early  married  life  of 
|tfrs.  Bnrd  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  uubroken  pros- 
.>erity,  often  mure  danjjerous  to  the  heart  virtues  than 
truggles  and  afflictions.  But  neither  the  flattenes  of 
['ociety  nor  the  indulgences  of  wealth  could  harden  the 
ender  sensibilities,  nor  alter  the  generous  and  always 
jUscreet  character  of  this  lady.  She,  with  her  family, 
/isited  the  gay  capital  of  France,  where  so  many  Ameri- 
■ans  aie  fascinated  with  a  life  of  pleasure,  without  any 
TisU  to  become  a  Parisian,  enjoyed,  rationally,  the  ira- 
irovemeuts  and  gratifications  which  a  loug  tonr  of 
European  travel  can  yield,  and  returned  to  America  with 
he  pure  simplicity  of  heart  and  true  devotion  to  all  her 
s-omanly  aud  religious  duties  which  mark  the  wcll- 
lisciplined  miud,  aud  the  real  Christian. 
I  Thus  far  the  path  of  life  for  Mrs.  Bard  had  been  strewn 
larith  the  flowers  of  enjoyment,  and  made  radiant  with 
<he  sunshine  of  happiness;  but  "the  time  to  mourn" 
»mes  to  all  who  do  notdie  young.  This  happy  mother 
;aad  an  only  son,  a  bright,  intelligent  boy,  and  two 
ovely,  accomplished  daughters,  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
These  three  children  were,  in  succession,  taken  from 
ler;  then,  in  the  short  interval  of  a  few  years,  before 
.he  mourning-robes  the  bereaved  mother  wore  had  been 
iaid  aside,  her  beloved  aud  devoted  husband  was  taken 
iway :  Sirs  Burd  was  left  solitary  in  her  elegant  man- 
Mon,  but  she  was  "a  widaw  indeed,"'  one  of  the  blessed 
l^iumber  who  "trustelh  in  God,"  and  find,  in  their  lailh, 
he  Christian's  hope,  comfort,  and  support. 

The  remainder  of  her  days  were  devoted  to  duties, 
jwrviug  her  Saviour  aud  benefiting  Ilis  poor.  The 
world  and  its  allurements  had  no  place  in  ber  thoughts 
aor  in  her  arrangements.  A  natural  womanly  interest 
n  liiile  children  inspired  her  with  the  desire  to  become 
19  a  mother  to  the  miserable  forsaken  little  ones  who 
aave  no  mother  and  no  home.  To  carry  out  these  ten- 
ler  charities,  Mrs.  Burd  collected  fifteen  little  girls,  for 
whom  she  provided  a  comfortable  residence  and  a  com- 
petent directress.     Still  she,  herself,  held  over  them  a 


mothers  careful  watch  ;  it  was  hor  pleasure  to  cut  out 
their  clothes  aud  have  them  made  under  herowneyo. 
thus  setting  them  the  example  of  industry.  She  hiid 
them  thoroughly  instructed  in  their  religious  duties,  and 
gave  them  a  training,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephens*  (who  was  her  beloved  pastor,  faith- 
ful friend,  and  first  named  executor),  which  was  intended 
to  make  these  poor  orphan  girls  useful  women,  with 
skill  and  knowledge  to  maintain  themselves  respectably 
in  ways  suitable  to  their  several  abilities. 

From  this  germ  and  its  successful  results,  the  idea  of 
the  large  Orphan  Asylum  was  uudonbtedly  deduced,  the 
same  general  principles  of  organization  being  adhered 
to  for  her  last  plan  which  she  had  tested  and  found 
beneficial  in  her  small  charity  school. 

One  innovation  she  allows:  the  Asylum  is  not  confined 
to  the  benefit  of  her  own  sex.  Orphan  boys  are  admitted 
as  well  as  girls;  thus  perfecting  what  she  seems  to  have 
had  deeply  at  heart,  the  making  of  a  real  and  pious 
Family  Home  for  white  orphan  children,  where  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible 
should  be  fully  and  fairly  tested  in  its  influence  on  the 
formation  of  human  character. 

Her  plan  also  provides,  what  such  charities  seldom 
offer,  for  the  development  of  individual  character  and 
genius.  Those  children  whom  God  has  gifted  with 
"five  talents,"  if  found  iu  "The  Burd  Asylum,"  will 
have  opportunities  of  education  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science,  arts,  aud  literature  ;  it  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  dead  level  of  routine,  like  a  common  charity  school, 
but  rather,  like  parental  care,  the  institution  is  to  dis- 
criminate wisely  for  the  best  good  of  each  of  its  adopted 
children. 

Such  a  comprehensive  and  generous  plan  required 
large  means.  Sfrs.  Burd  had  these  at  her  command. 
Her  husband,  whose  death  preceded  hers  about  ten  or 
twelve  years,  left  for  her  sole  benefit  aud  disposal  a  large 
portion  of  bis  estate.  It  is  a  touching  tribute  to  the  vir- 
tues and  lovely  character  of  Mrs.  Burd  as  a  wife,  that 
Mr.  Burd,  in  his  last  will,  so  often,  ia  his  betjuesis  to 
her,  expresses  his  deep  affection  and  unbounded  trust  in 
her,  leaving  to  her  care  as  executrix  "in  exclusion  of 
my  other  executors"  the  custody  and  care  of  all  deeds 
and  papers  of  every  description,"  etc.  lie  seems  to  have 
had  perfect  confidence  in  her  judgment  as  well  as  in  her 
love,  in  her  wise  management  as  well  as  in  her  faithful- 
ness to  his  memory.  Nor  was  this  confidence  misplaced. 
The  property  left  to  her  disposal  by  his  will,  amounted, 
at  her  death,  to  nearly  or  quite  $4i>0.000.  This  largo 
sum,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies,  Mrs.  Burd 
devoted  to  her  great  Christian  charity  ;  and  she  direct* 
that  it  '^'altnU  be  called  The  Buid  Orplian  Asylum  of  Saint 
Stephen's  Church,  in  honor  of  my  beloved  husband, 
Edward  Snippr.x  Bcrd." 

This  noble  Asylum  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  the 
excellent  plan  combining  every  needful  arrangement  for 
convenience  and  comfort  with  remarkable  architectural 
taste  and  beauty.  The  eminent  gentlemen  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  this  important  institution  "for  suffering 


*  The  Kev.  H.  W.  Ducachet,  D.  D. 
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humanity,"  seem  inspired  with  real  love  of  the  work, 
and  are  carrying  out  Mrs.  Burd's  intentions  with  zeitl 
and  tlie  warm  sympatiiy  of  friends  devoted  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  donor.     All  were  her  personal  friends. 

The  grounds  are  larg-e,  at)out  forty  acres,  and  may  he 
made  charming.  Phiced  iu  Delaware  County,  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  city,  the  Asylum  has  a  high  and 
healthful  neighboihood,  and  will  form  a  point,  when 
completed,  of  great  attraction  for  all  who  admire  pleas- 
ant scenery  and  love  true  chanty. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

We  have  lately  received  an  earnest  letter  asking  our 
counsel  on  this  tender  point  of  conscience:  "How  the 
pious  wife,  who  has  an  unhelieving  husband,  can  most 
kindly  and  effectually  draw  his  attentiou  to  the  subject 
that  fills  her  own  soul  with  such  deep  anxiety  for  his 
salvation?" 

In  reply,  we  are  permitted  to  give  an  extract  from  the 
letter  of  a  dear  friend  who,  as  we  think,  has  most  hap- 
pily answered  the  question.  Editress 

LETTER  TO  MRS.  HALE. 

Tou  ask  how  Mary  is,  and  if  she  likes  her  new 
home?  She  is  quite  well  and  very  happy,  and,  as  you 
may  imagiue,  one  of  the  sweetest  women  in  the  world. 
She  still  retains  her  peculiar  youthful  appearance;  her 
mild  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  pure  complexion,  make 
her  very  lovely,  aud  you  could  scarcely  fiud  a  more 
artless,  innocent,  confiding  person  than  Mary  is.  She 
still  needs  some  one  to  advise  aud  sympathize  with  her 
always,  and  she  will  rely  upon  their  advice  as  implicitly 
as  a  child.  She  came  to  me,  a  few  days  since,  very  much 
grieved,  because  her  husband  had  become  of  late  quite 
intimate  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Brooks,  a  man  who  is 
constant  iu  his  attendance  on  places  of  amusements,  was 
a  Club  man,  and,  it  was  whispered  about,  sometimes 
gambled.  A  man  who  was  utterly  and  entirely  worldly 
— not  such  an  one  as  Mary,  who  is  so  strongly  attached 
to  her  husband,  and  so  earnestly  desires  he  should  he- 
come  a  Christian,  could  wish  for  a  compauion  for  him. 

After  poor  Mary  had  uubosomed  her  troubles  to  me, 
and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  I  began  to  ques- 
tion her  very  closely  to  learn,  if  possible,  what  could  be 
the  occasion  of  this  great  cliange  in  Richard — for  I  knew, 
■until  very  recently,  he  had  passed  every  evening  at  his 
own  home,  which  seemed  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
him.  Aud  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  Mary  there? 
I  soon  found  that  since  Mary's  marriage  she  has  deprived 
herself  entirely  of  tho  pleasure  and  benefit  of  evening 
meetings,  in  order  to  stay  at  home  with  Richard.  Of  late 
she  has  been  feellDg  particularly  anxious  about  her  hus- 
band's soul,  and,  realizing  her  own  weakness  and  entire 
dependence  upon  God,  she  felt  the  need,  as  she  thought, 
of  attending  evening  meetings,  in  order  to  strengthen 
her  for  her  daily  walk,  as  a  Christian  wife  and  mother, 
and,  as  her  husband  did  not  wish  to  go  with  her,  she 
had  gone  alone. 

Several  evenings  he  stayed  at  home  and  read,  but 
home  was  so  dreary  without  JIary  that  he  sought  plea- 
Bure  elsewhere.  Was  it  strange  he  should  go  to  his 
partner's,  who  lived  next  dtior?  At  first,  every  evening 
he  was  sure  to  be  back  before  Mary ;  but.  after  a  time, 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  some  places  of  amusement,  from 
which  he  did  not  return  until  long  after  she  did.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  over- 
whelming truth  that  her  husband  was  lovini;  other 
places  more  than  his  home.   And  yet  she  never  dreamed 


that  she  was  the  unconscious  cause  of  this  change  in 
him. 

Seeing,  as  I  thought,  the  true  reason  of  Richard's 
ab.seuting  him-elf  from  liis  home,  aud  feeling  su  e  he 
only  needed  his  wife's  presence  there  to  bring  him  back, 
I  begged  Mary  to  stop  going  to  evening  meeting?*,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  her  homo 
as  cheerful  and  attractive  as  possible,  telling  her  that  if 
her  husband  did,  for  a  few  evenings,  go  to  some  place 
of  amusement,  not  to  reproach  him  on  his  return,  or 
look  sad  aud  unhappy,  but  rather  give  him  a  kind  and 
cheerful  welcome,  alluding  indirectly,  but  gently,  to  tho 
fact  that  she  had  been  very  lonely  without  him.  1  lold 
her  that  if  she  did  so,  I  felt  sure  she  would  soou  find 
Richard  would  return  to  his  home  again  ;  aud  that  when 
he  found  that  she  had  deprived  herself  of  attending 
evening  meetings  for  his  sake,  he  would  be  too  manly 
not  to  go  with  ber  when  she  asked  him. 

She  seemed  at  first  to  feel  very  badly  at  the  thought 
of  giving  up  her  meetings,  as  there  she  had  carried  her 
husband  in  the  arms  of  her  faith,  and  laid  bim  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  asked  others  to  unite  with  her  in 
praying  for  his  soul.  I  told  her  so  far  she  had  done 
well,  but  that  days  of  miracles  were  past,  and  that  now 
our  fiiith  and  our  works  must  go  together;  that  if  she 
prayed  God  to  make  her  husband  a  Christian,  she  must 
ceitainly  did  not  do  right  so  to  neglect  her  home  as  to 
force  her  husband  into  temptations  aud  dissipations  from 
which  he  would  be  kept  if  she  were  there. 

I  then  told  Mary  of  Lizzie  Ray,  whose  husband  was, 
as  you  remember,  so  very  gay,  but  is  uow  such  a  happy 
Christian.  I  told  her  that  I  bad  kuowu  Lizzie  pa.ss 
evening  after  evening,  when  her  husband  was  away, 
weeping  and  praying  for  his  soul ;  ai:d  that  I  had  also 
known  of  her  passing  whole  days  /astinr/ -dud  jyroi/ivg 
for  his  conversion.  Yet  she  always  wore  a  smile  when 
he  came  in,  so  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him 
to  say  to  her,  'How  happy  you  look,  Lizzie!*  little 
dreaming  of  the  weight  of  care  that  was  on  her  heart, 
or  the  tear  that  had  dimmed  her  eye.  But  Lizzie's  smiles 
bound  her  husband  to  his  home  ;  aud  her  prayers  God 
most  signally  answered  ;  so  that  it  could  be  truly  said 
of  her,  'She  prayed  to  her  Father  in  secret,  and  he  re- 
warded her  openly.'  Dear  Mary  went  home  far  more 
cheerful  and  happy  than  she  came,  aud  lebolved  to  try 
the  course  I  had  suggested. 

That  evening  she  remained  at  home,  and  when 
Richard  found  she  was  not  going  to  church  as  usual,  he 
was  greatly  surprised,  aud  told  her  he  was  sorry  to 
leave  her  alore,  but  that  he  had  made  an  engagement  to 
go  to  the  Museum  with  a  friend.  He  went,  aud  Mary 
sought  her  closet,  there  to  unbosom  her  heart  to  her 
God,  to  ask  His  guidance.  His  blessing,  and  His  watchful 
care;  and.  when  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  her 
face  was  almost  radiant,  she  was  so  happy.  And  why 
should  she  not  he? 

Who  can  be  joyous,  if  not  the  Christian?  Who  can 
carry  every  care  and  sorrow,  every  trial  and  temptation, 
every  blessing,  and  every  desire,  and  lay  them  at  tho 
feet  of  Jesus,  who  can  support  us  in  afflictions,  shield  us 
in  temptations,  and  strengthen  us  for  every  trial? 

Richard  was  not  happy  at  the  museum,  for  he  thought 
of  his  wife,  at  home  alone,  aud  after  the  first  act  was 
over,  he  excused  himself  and  returned  to  liis  home.  You 
maybe  sure  Mary  welcomed  him  with  abounding  heart. 
Evening  after  evening  passed  away,  and  always  found 
Richard  at  home,  reading  to,  or  singing  with  Mary.  Ho 
no  longer  found  attractions  elsewhere. 
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LmI  Sabbath  orenio^  he  weat  with  her  to  hear  Dr. 
B  preach.  I  wUh  yon  rould  have  neeu  Mary  as  she 
entered  the  church  ;  her  fuco  beamed  wUh  )oy,  uud  you 
could  almoHt  read  the  breuthiogK  of  her  suul  us  »he  wha 
p.-«i6lDg  her  Gud.  Miiy  we  uot  hupe  thut  this  is  the 
beginalug  of  new  things  with  Richard,  aud  that  8ooa 
be  may  be  oumberfd  with  those  who  love  tbe  Lord! 

But  I  weary  you,  dear  Mrs.  Hale,  yet  bear  with  me 
a  moment  until  I  tell  you  how  much  1  was  grati&ed  at 
receiviDg  a  letter  from  Prof.  L.  I  had  seut  him  a  copy 
of  your  "Womau's  Record."  On  returning  it,  after  al- 
Indiog  to  the  beautiful  tribute  you  pay  the  memory  of 
your  dear,  deceased  husband,  and  rfgn'tting  that  so  few 
follow  tbe  exumple  you  set  them  of  devoting  the  hours 
from  eight  until  ten  o'clock  in  theoveuing,  to  iutelleclual 
improvement,  ho  ^»ys: — 

"Mrs.  Hale's  Woman's  ItncoRn  is  just  such  a  work 
as  should  be  in  every  homo.  Women's  works  aud  worth 
have  been  too  little  appreciated  in  limes  past,  and  I  feel 
very  glad  that  the  public  mind  ha^at  length  been  directed 
iu  this  channel.'* 

But  I  must  cease  writing,  though  my  pen  glides 
almost  without  the  asking.  #  »  »  * 

THE  EDEN  NAME. 

Earth  was  all  a  eea  of  verdure, 

Eden  like  an  isle  of  bloom  ; 
Yet  around  tlie  bower  of  Adam 

Gathered  loneliness  and  gloom  ; 
Though  ho  gazed  on  flowers  and  sunshine, 

Never  had  they  woke  delight ; 
Clear  as  summer-noon  his  reason^ 

Cold  his  heart  as  polar-night. 

Bnler  of  the  world  appointed, 

To  his  feet  all  creatures  came, 
And,  unerring  in  his  wisdom. 

He  had  given  each  its  name  ; 
None  to  share  hit*  lot  was  fitted. 

None  with  soul  to  know  the  "good"; 
All  had  passed,  aa  visions  vanish, 

All  alone  the  first  Man  stood ! 

Suddenly  the  bower  was  brightened 

By  a  blubh  of  joy  and  love, 
And  a  being  stood  beside  him, 

Trembling,  like  a  new-caught  dove! 
Adam's  marble  heart  was  melted. 

And  the  human  throb  had  place. 
As  in  love's  sweet  fear  he  faltered— 

"  Eve,  the  mother  of  our  race  !" 

Miitfur,  holiest  word  for  icomon  I 

In  its  sound  the  promise  lives! 
More  than  sin  destroyed  in  Edea 

In  this  btessed  name  survives  ; 
And,  as  Bve  her  first-born  welcomed 

From  the  Lord  a  treasure  given, 
Bvery  Bden  nnmed  young  mother 

Thinks  her  son  a  gift  from  heaven. 

Oh,  what  years  of  life  and  honor 

Joyously  before  her  glide, 
As  she  watches  o'er  his  slumbers. 

Dreaming  by  his  cradle-side! 
Must  these  precious  hopes  be  wasted 

Shall  the  buddings  bear  no  fruit? 
And  the  hymn,  her  soul  is  singing, 

Turn  to  wail  or  sorrow  mute? 


When  we  see  the  flower-Rced  wafted 

From  the  nurturing  mother-tree. 
Tell  we  can,  wlierever  planted. 

What  the  harvesting  will  be; 
Nover  from  the  blasting  thistle 

Was  there  g;iihored  golden  grain- 
Thus  the  seal  the  child  recoivt'th 

From  its  nurture  will  i-emain. 

Eve  had  proudly  grasped  at  knowledge— 

Pride  induced  her  Drst-boru's  sinl 
Had  she  lieedrd  humble  duly. 

Death  aud  sorrow  ne'er  had  been. 
Mother,  as  you  wish  the  blessing 

On  your  darling  should  descend, 
When  you  watcli  his  pretty  pastimes 

Or  his  sleeping  pillow  tend. 

Send  your  heart*s  sweet  incense  upward 

In  a  fervent  prayer  to  heaven, 
That,  to  teach  aud  guide  him  rightly. 

Strength  and  wisdom  may  be  given  ; 
And  remember  wonla  aie  vapor, 

Dekds  are  things  a  babe  can  see; 
Picture  forth,  in  your  example, 

What  you  wish  your  child  should  be. 

Sarah  Josepha  Hale. 

Florexce  Niohtixoale  on  Military  Hospitals, — At 
the  "Social  Science  Congress,"  held  at  Dublin,  lately, 
flfteen  of  the  essays  read  were  written  by  women.  One 
of  tliem  was  by  Florence  Nightingale,  on  the  subject  of 
military  hospitals.  It  recommended  that  the  sites  of 
such  buildings  should  be  iu  a  sheltered  position,  that 
the  structures  should  uot  be  very  high,  that  each  apart- 
ment should  be  lofty,  airy,  and  spacious,  but  on  no 
account  overcrowded  with  patients.  It  further  advised 
the  necessity  of  well-ti-ained  nurses,  and  theemployment 
especially  of  those  who  have  beeu  educated  by  experi- 
ence in  hospitals  for  the  sick. 

"Great  Expectatio.vs  Kealized  :  on,  Civaizixo 
Mnr;fTAi.v  M[-:v.'"* — This  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Mason,  to 
which  we  alluded  in  our  January  number,  as  in  the 
press.  Now  we  are  glad  to  say  it  is  out,  because  we 
believe  it  will  do  greut  good  to  every  gospel  mission  by 
showing  what  a  true  laborer  has  done.  Mrs.  Mason 
describes  the  process  and  the  result  of  teaching  the 
Bible  to  the  Karens  in  India.  She  does  this,  as  she  evi- 
dently did  her  mission  work,  with  heart  and  soul,  and 
the  fervent  faith  that  will  surely  find  a  response  in  the 
popular  heart.  There  is  a  novelty  of  manner  and  a  rapid, 
racy  sketchiug  of  events  and  scenes  which  cannot  fail  of 
interesting  many  minds,  not  often  drawn  to  this  kind  of 
reading.  In  short,  it  is  the  very  work  wanted  to  prove, 
as  it  does  prove  effectually,  that  the  true  missionary  is 
the  trne  civilizer.  Published  by  the  .\merican  Baptist 
Publication  Society.     Pp.  400.    Price  $1. 

Family  Readijcg. — Those  who  desire  to  keep  up  with 
the  mshing  tide  of  European  literature,  will  find  many 
advantages  in  referring  to  the  British  periodicals.  Tbe 
fonr  great  Quarterly  Reviews  are  a  library  of  useful, 
curious,  and  current  knowledge,  which  persons  who 
have  Dot  timeto  read  many  books  will  find  of  much  ser- 
vice in  famishing  information  respecting  the  character 


*  If  any  of  our  friends  want  this  book,  and  will  remit 
to  Mrs.  Male  a  go'd  dollar,  or  the  amount  in  stamps,  a 
copy,  po6i  pnid^  will  be  forwarded. 
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and  contents  of  all  the  best  works.  These  Reviews— 
Londnuy  Edinburgh,  North  British,  and  We.stniinfitcr, 
are  republished  in  New  York,  together  with  Black- 
wood's Magiizine.  Tlie  reprint  is  exceedingly  well  ex- 
ecuted ;  the  American  publishers*  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  nation  for  their  enteiprise  and  steadfastness  iu  pur- 
pose, which  have  for  so  many  years  made  these  mines 
of  British  learning  and  scholarly  criticism  so  easily  at- 
tainable in  our  Kepublic. 

Mrsic  AND  THF,  PiAXO. — There  needs  no  urgent  appeal 
to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  cultivating  a  taste  for 
music.  The  love  of  the  art  and  the  facilities  which  are 
offered,  by  tlie  opportunity  of  obtaining  good  teachers 
and  good  instruments,  make  music  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar branches  of  a  girl's  education.  But  this  edacation 
is  expensive,  and  the  piano,  without  which  the  young 
lady  cannot  improve  or  even  retain  her  school  know- 
ledge ijf  the  ait,  costs  more  money  than  is  always  con- 
veuienE  for  families  iu  this  country  to  tipare,  even  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  uf  music.  "We  would  commend,  to  all 
who  like  our  engravings  of  Cottage  Architecture,  the 
new  "Cottage  Piano,"  which  can  be  had  for  $150 — 
"School  Piano,"  $125.  Of  course,  where  excellent  and, 
we  may  say,  elegant  instruments  are  offered  at  this  price, 
there  must  be  an  enormous  sale  of  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive pianos.  We  f.el  we  are  doing  our  friends  a  real 
service  by  directing  them  to  Messrs.  Boardman,  Gray  & 
Co.,  Albany,  New  York,  who  will  furnish  circulars  with 
all  necessary  information. 

"Women's  Union  Mission  Society  of  America  for 
Heathen  L.ands. — We  have  two  subscribers  for  this 
month.  Will  not  others  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  in- 
teresting charity  send  their  names  and  gift-;? 

Miss  Jospphine  Blakistou,  Middlctown,  Del.,  $3. 

Miss  Aurilla  Cross,  Cicero,  Ind.,  $1. 

Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boarding  and  Bat  School  for 
Toung  Ladies,  lS2tj  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  fur  ac- 
quiring the  Fx'ench  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  moral 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

References:  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D,,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

To  Our  Correspondent.s. — The  following  articles  are 
accepted  :  "  The  Homeless" — "  Dyspepsia" — "Autumn 
Winds" — "  Tlie  Forsaken" — "  The  Change" — "  Stanzas" 
— "  Far  away  from  thee"  (the  other  two  pieces  declined 
for  want  of  room) — "Letter  to  Mr.  Godey" — and  "Yes- 
terday." 

The  following  are  declined  :  "Winter" — "  Within  our 
sleep  what  visions  rise"  (also  the  accompanying  poem) 
—  "Accidents"  —  "Autobiography  of  a  Bank  Note" — 
"  That  beautiful  Blonde"  (the  poem  is  not  equal  to  some 
we  have  seen  from  the  author's  pen:  we  want  the  befit) 
— "The  Drama" — "A  Dream" — "A  Tribute  of  Respect 
to  the  Editor  and  Editress,  etc."  {will  be  kept  in  manu- 
8cript)^"Like  a  Bird  with  broken  pinions"  (we  have 
hundreds  of  mauuscripts  oa  hand  that  must  be  published 
In  the  Book  before  we  can  enter  into  "  regular  engage- 

*  Publishers:  Messrs.  Scott,  Walker,  &  Craighead. 


ments"  for  the  futnre)— "An  Old  Maid"— "  America, 
the  Mistress  of  the  World" — "  Sleep  Gently" — '■  A  Raro 
Chance" — and  "  My  Pvor  Relations." 

We  have  many  manuscripts  on  hand  that  we  have 
not  had  time  to  read.  The  writers  must  have  patience, 
as  the  reader  is  compelled  to  exercise  that  virtue  with 
contributors  who  will  write  on  both  sides  of  the  sUett, 
with  ink  about  the  color  of  the  paper,  and  in  cramped, 
uncertain  characters  about  as  difficult  to  decipher  as  in- 
scriptions on  the  bricks  of  Babylon. 

N.  B.  Jlanuscripts  well-written  are  usually  first  read. 

Correspondents  who  want  answers  should  be  careful 
to  inclose  an  envelope,  dirtcied  and  stnmped,  or  a  stam^ff 
and  give  address  iu  full — town,  county,  and  State. 

Ijciiltlj  gcprtnunt. 

BY    J  NO.     STAINBACK    WILSON,     M.D. 


HoopiNG-CouGH  — Hooping-cough  is  chiefly  a  disease 
of  early  life— is  infectious,  often  prevails  as  an  epidemic, 
rarely  occurs  more  than  once  in  life,  and  is  frequently 
complicated  with  other  diseases,  rendering  it,  in  many 
cases,  very  dang-Tous. 

S!/mpt<mu-.—\Ve  cannot  give  these  in  detail.  Nor  is 
this  necessary,  as  the  peculiar  hi>op  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  distinguish  the  disease  from  all  others.  We  will  only 
say,  then,  that  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  common 
cold  ;  with  moie  or  less  fever,  and  the  distinguishing  or 
characteristic  spasmodic  hoop  superadded. 

Nature  and  Duration. — Hooping-cough  seems  to  ori- 
ginate from  some  peculiar  impression  made  on  the  nerves 
of  respiration,  which  causes  the  spasmodic  cough  and 
hoop.  But  it  does  not  always,  hy  any  mean«,  remain  a 
simple  nervous  affection  ;  for,  as  above  intimated,  it  is 
often  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  luLgs  and 
bronchial  tubes,  convulsions,  congestion  of  the  brain, 
and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  manifested  by 
vomiting,  diarrhcea,  etc. 

Hooping-cough  is,  in  itself,  a  self-limited  disease; 
running  on  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  ter- 
minating generally,  favorably.  But  ou  account  of  the 
complications  that  are  so  likely  to  arise  in  its  progress, 
its  duiation  is  very  uncertain,  and  its  end,  too  often, 
fatal.  It  may  run  its  course  in  two  or  three  weeks  ;  or 
it  may  continue  as  many  months,  ending  finally  in  a 
slow  restoration  to  health  ;  in  some  chronic  disorder 
which  may  continue  for  years,  or  in  speedy  death. 

Tre(itnie7it.~The  domestic  treatment  is  very  simple. 
Tlie  disorder  cannot  he  cut  short.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  moderate  the  symptoms,  and  to  guard,  as  far  as 
possible,  against  the  complications  that  a:e  so  likely  to 
arise.  And  yet,  this  treatment  is  all  important,  and 
generally  effectual.  It  is  a  most  deplorable  error  to  in- 
fer, as  many  seem  to  do,  that,  because  a  disease  has  a 
certain  definite  course  to  run,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  its  symptoms,  and  conduct  it  to  a  favorable  ter- 
mination. Because  a  disease  cannot  be  cured  iu  a  few 
days  by  main  force  it  is  no  evidence  that  medicine  is 
useless.  On  the  contrary,  the  proper  office  of  medicine 
is  that  of  an  humble  handmaid  and  assistant  of  nature; 
and  the  highest  achievements  of  the  healing  art  are  ex- 
hibited not  so  much  in  curing  disease  as  in  conducting 
it  to  a  floppy  tn-minatiim,  when  an  attempt  at  cure 
would  result  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  Medicine  cures 
a  very  few;  relieves  moie;  and  carries  many  safely 
through  attacks  which  would  prove  fatal  without  its 
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Interposition.  And  this  last  Is  tho  crowning  glory  of 
(he  !tcit-nce. 

The  dniuestic  treatment  of  hoopins-cou^rh  consists 
maiulj  in  wann  bailiiiiir,  and  the  occa.Hionul  udutlultiiti'a- 
tluu  of  iiivc  fevrup,  ipecac,  or  antimunial  wine^  together 
with  strict  iitieutiou  to  certaiu  liyiriouic  incasui-e-s,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  due  time.  The  genera]  witrm  bath 
Bhould  bo  used  at  least  ouce  a  day,  aud  tho  liive  syrup 
should  be  given  veiy  much  in  the  manner  directed  in 
croup.  But  the  doses  need  nut  be  so  large  or  frequent. 
6lilt,  when  there  is  much  stuffing  up,  and  ditHculty  of 
breathiui.',  the  medicine  should  be  given  until  ilie  patient 
Tomitui,  and  then  in  smallerdo-cs  so  as  to  keep  the  cough 
loose  aud  e;i.«y.  The  antimonial  wine  may  be  given  in 
the>aiiie  doses  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hive  syrup. 
Ipecac,  is  less  irritating  to  the  stuiiiacli  aud  bowels  than 
the  hive  syrup  and  antimonial  wine,  aud  is  therefore 
preferable  in  some  cases.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  five  grains,  as  prescribed  for  tlio  other  medi- 
cines. The  wine  of  ipecac.  Is  a  very  good  preparation. 
It  may  be  administered  in  doses  uf  from  one  to  three 
teaspoonfuls. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  remedies  the  wet  jacket 
will  be  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  means  of  keeping  op 
a  flow  of  blood  to  the  skin  of  the  chest,  thus  relieving 
and  guarding  the  lungs.  The  jacket  is  made  by  taking 
two  or  ibree  thicknesses  of  Unen  or  cotton  cloth,  cutting 
armholes  in  it,  aud  fitting  it  cloi>e  to  the  body  next  the 
ekiu.  The  jacket  should  bo  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  chest ;  it  .should  be  wet  in  water  cold  or  tepid  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  skin  ;  wrung  out  so  it  will  not 
drip,  aud  then  applied.  It  should  be  rewet  whenever 
it  bt.-conies  dry  or  disagreeably  warm.  In  cold  weather 
it  shouM  be  well  covered  with  dry  external  coverings 
so  as  ti»  prevent  chilliness.  When  pruperly  applied  the 
wet-jackpt  is  a  safe  and  most  effectual  remedy  in  hoop- 
ing-cough and  lung  affections  generally.  This  with 
ppouging  and  rubbing  the  chest,  and  the  daily  warm 
b;ith,  offers  greater  security  against  the  dangerous  com- 
plication of  hooping-cough  than  any  plan  of  treatment 
ever  suggested.  Nor  is  the  wet  jacket  a  new-light  hy- 
dropathic idea  ;  for  something  very  similar,  and  indt-ed 
ideuiical  in  principle,  is  recommended  by  such  high 
authorities  in  the  regular  profession  as  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
Dr.  Duuglison,  Dr.  Elliotsou,  Dr.  Good,  and  many 
others. 

In  connection  with  the  wet-jacket  and  at  each  time  of 
reapplying  it,  the  following  liniments  may  be  well 
rubbed  upon  the  chest.  But  active  friction  with  the 
hand,  or  with  a  coarse  towel  is  very  good,  and  will  often 
produce  a  sufficient  determination  to  tho  skin,  without 
the  aid  iif  any  other  excitant. 

Takeptrong  spirits  of  hartshorn  two  tablespoonfuls ; 
npirits  of  rosemary  six  teaspoonfuls;  spirits  of  camphor 
two  teasp.ionfuls.  Rub  the  chest  all  around,  before  and 
behind,  until  it  becomes  red  ;  and  repeat  as  often  as  the 
skin  will  bear  it  without  blistering  or  great  pain. 

The/i!/5?iVnictreatineat  is  the  maiu  reliance  in  hooping- 
cough,  aii'l  is  better  than  all  ihe  drugs  in  all  drugdom. 
The  drux's  recommended  in  this  disorder  are  almost  in- 
numerable, and  it  is  generally  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  useless  ;  while  it 
cannot  b«  denied  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they 
are  dangerous  and  entirely  out  of  place  in  domestic 
practice. 

The  flM  shoald  be  very  light,  nnstimnlating,  and  al- 
most exehisively  vegetsble,  excluding  grease,  high  sea- 
aoDings,  poik,  etc.  The  drinkft  should  be  cold  water, 
hot  wat  :r  tea,  aud  nothing  the  in  the  way  of  a  beverage. 


Tho  chtthing  should  be  loose,  warm,  and  comfortable; 
particular  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  hands  aud  fcot 
warm.  Very  feeble  children  may  wear  flannel  next  the 
skin  in  winter;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  dis- 
pense with  it.  Exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  open  air, 
and  close,  badly-ventilated  Blee]>ing  rooms  »-hould  be 
studiously  avoided.  The  best  iiwe  for  children  to  liavo 
hooping-cough  is  when  the  weatlier  is  warm  aud  settled. 
Exposure  to  iufectiou  should  therefore  beguardt-d  against 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  latter  pait  of  the  fall  and  in 
winter. 

For  the  ompUcntiuns  of  hooping-cough,  send  for  a 
physician.  But  if  the  above  directions  are  fallowed, 
complications  will  not  be  likely  to  arise.  Nine  times  in 
ten  the  deaths  from  hooping-cough  result  from  ignor- 
ance, carelessness,  aud  neglect  of  the  plain  precepts  of 
hygiene. 


fittntri)  llotins. 


Books  by  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for 
our  subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  toudiiug  books  will  bo  chf^ertuUy  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

"When  ordering  a  book,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 

From  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia; — 
THE  PHYSICAL  IIISTOEV  OF  THE  C^EATI<">^' OF 
THE  EARTH  AXD  ITS  INHABITANTS;  or,  A  Vindica- 
tion of  thx  Coffriiognny  of  thf  liiMe  from  the  A.^firndts  of 
Xoib-rn  Srit^ce.  By  Eli  Bowen,  Profe.ssor  of  Geology 
and  Mining  Economy.  This  is  an  ably-written  book. 
The  author  enters,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  vigorous, 
well-informed,  and  religious  mind,  into  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  before  him — the  scientific  discoveries 
concerning  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  their  reconcili- 
ation with  the  Biblical  account  of  the  same  occuri-encc; 
bringing  testimony  from  astronomy,  geology,  botany, 
and  all  the  natural  sciences  to  bear  him  out  in  the  posi- 
tion he  takes.  This  position  we  cannot  better  define 
than  by  using  the  author's  own  words.  "The  Holy 
Word  is  addressed,"  he  says,  *'  to  the  people  of  all  time 
within  the  boundless  eternity;  and  whatever  appears 
obscure  now,  in  the  necessary  progress  of  human  events 
—by  the  increase  of  illuminating  force,  instead  of  inter- 
posing imaginary  contradictions,  which  all  experience 
has  sliown  to  be  transient  and  ephemeral,  its  solemn 
truths  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  overwhelming 
to  our  improved  nature  and  understanding."'  I'rice 
$1  2.i- 

TOM  TIDDLER'S  GROUND :  A  Cliristmns  Budget. 
By  Charles  Dickens  and  others.  This  is  a  collection  of 
some  four  or  five  excellent  stories,  by  the  several  titles 
of  "Picking  up  Evening  Shadows,"  "Picking  up  Ter- 
rible Company,"  "  Picking  up  Waifs  at  Sea."  "  Picking 
up  a  Pocket-Book,"  and  "Picking  up  Miss  Kimmoens," 
varying  from  the  sentimental  to  the  tragic,  and  again  to 
the  supremely  comic.  These  are  woven  rather  flirasily 
together  by  something  that  might  be  a  story  if  it  bad 
any  finish  or  point.  Mr.  Traveler's  adventures  with  the 
hermit  will,  however,  prove  quite  amosing,  even  though 
one  wonders,  when  the  last  page  is  reached,  what  wa3 
the  necessity  of  writing  so  much  about  so  liltlo.  Price 
'2o  cents. 
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From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia:— 

YOUNG  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  ;  or,  Tlie  RigU  Road 
through  Life.  By  Heury  Mayhew,  author  of  "The 
Peasant-Boy's  Philosophy,"  etc.  This  is  "  a  hoy's  hook 
on  a  boy's  own  subject,"  and  shows  "how  young  Ben- 
jamin learned  the  principles  which  raised  him  from  a 
printer's  boy  to  the  first  Ambassador  of  the  American 
Republic. "  The  hook  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  story, 
such  as  young  lads  will  appreciate  and  delight  in,  and 
is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  fine  engravings.  Price 
$1  00. 

THE  STOKESLEY  SECRET  ;  or,  Uoiv  the  Pig  Paid  the 
Rent.  By  the  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyfie," 
"Hopes  and  Fears,"  etc.  This  is  a  most  pleasing  and 
appropriate  juvenile  work.  If  our  little  friends  wish  to 
know  '"how  the  pig  paid  the  rent,"  they  must  prevail 
upon  some  one  to  buy  them  the  book,  and  then  read  for 
themselves.    Price  50  cents. 

From  RuDD  &  Carlton,  New  York,  through  W.  P. 
Hazard,  Philadelphia: — 

TOM  TIDDLER'S  GROUND;  A  Christmas  Budget. 
By  Charles  Dickens  and  others.  See  notice  of  same  book, 
received  from  the  Messrs.  Peterson,  of  this  city.  Price 
25  cents. 

From  Beadle  &  Co.,  New  York:— 

MAUM  GUINEA,  and  her  Plantation  "Children."  A 
Story  of  Christmas  Week  with  the  American  Slaves. 
By  Mrs.  Metta  V.  Victor,  Onr  thanks  are  due  Mrs. 
Victor  for  a  copy  of  this  work.  It  is  a  lively  and  enter- 
tainiug  book,  rich  in  descriptions  of  barbecues,  negro 
weddings,  night  dances,  hunts,  and  various  adventures. 
The  author  has  attempted  to  depict  the  negro  character 
as  it  is,  and  has  selected  the  Christmas  holidays  as  the 
most  favorable  time  for  bringing  it  out  with  all  its  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  into  the  fullest  play.  She  tells  us, 
moreover,  that  some  of  the  characters  of  the  hook  are 
drawn  from  real  life,  and  portions  of  her  story  have 
foundation  in  fact.    Price  25  ceuts. 

From  PniNNET,  Blakeman  &  Mason,  New  York: — 
MARTIN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Translated  from 
the  thirty-fifth  German  edition,  by  Sarah  A.  Myers. 
Containing  two  hundred  aud  sixty-two  beautifully  co- 
lored illustrations.  First  and  Second  Series.  Books  on 
natural  history  are  mostly  of  two  kinds:  such  as  are 
intended  for  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  a  scientific 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  treated,  or  such  as  are 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and  aim  merely  to 
amuse  them.  The  former  of  these  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  business  of  description  and  classification,  and 
present  little  or  nothing  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  ; 
while  the  latter  is  too  trifling  to  engage  the  consideration 
of  any  one  seeking  for  solid  and  useful  knowledge.  Of 
the  comparatively  few  works  which  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  a  classified  arrangement,  with  an  account  of 
habits,  manners,  and  properties  useful  or  the  reverse  of 
the  objects  described,  so  as  to  suit  the  tastes  and  meet 
the  wants  of  all,  this  treatise  by  Martin  is  one  of  the 
very  best.  It  first  appeared  in  Germany,  where  its 
merits  have  been  attested  by  its  reaching  a.  thir(;j-Ji/th 
edition.  The  English  translation  has  been  executed  by 
an  accomplished  American  lady;  aud  so  ablj  executed, 
that  the  language  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
original  of  the  author,  if  the  contrary  were  not  told  us 
in  the  title-page  of  the  book.  We  earnestly  recommend 
the  work  to  all  our  readers,  who  desire  to  enlarge  their 


views  of  God's  creation,  and  to  liberalize  their  minds  by 
its  habitual  contemplation. 

From  T.  0.  H.  P.  BuR^nAM,  Boston. 

LILLIESLEAF:  Being  a  Concluding  Series  of  Passages 
in  t/ie  Life  if  Mrs.  Margaret  Muitland,  of  Sunnyside. 
Written  by  herself.  This,  though  a  sequel  to  a  previous 
work,  is  most  interegting  in  itself.  It  details  the  trials 
and  troubles  in  middle  age  of  those  which  in  the  pie- 
ceding  volume  were  only  brought  safely  through  youth, 
love,  and  courtship  to  marriage.  It  is  full  of  sober 
thought,  and  abounds  in  useful  lessons  to  all.  Its  quaint 
fecottish  phraseology  would  be  one  of  its  greatest  charms 
did  not  the  reader  sometimes  become  wearied  by  too 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  words.  The  book  is  not 
without  its  love  story,  aud  the  love  making  and  "non- 
sense fancies  of  those  two  ill-willy  bairns, "  Mr.  Bernard 
and  Rhoda  Maiiland,  are  most  whimsically  related  as 
viewed  by  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  to  whom  both  lovers 
are  a  problem  and  a  trouble.     Price  $1  00. 

From  SotTLE  &  Williams,  Boston  : — 

MONTROSE,  and  other  Bingraphicid  Sketches.  This 
book  includes  sketches  of  La  Tour,  George  Brummel, 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
The  three  first  of  these  sketches  make  little  or  no  attempt 
at  biography,  but  are  rather  descriptions  of  character 
and  peculiarities,  while  frequent  anecdotes,  both  inte- 
resting aud  amusing,  enliven  the  pages.  The  last, 
whose  subject  is  the  JIarquis  of  Montrose,  occupying  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  book,  is  more  biographical, 
and  gives  the  life  aud  political  course  of  Giaham,  from 
his  birth  to  the  time  of  his  execution.     Price  $1  00. 


From  T.  0.  H.  P.  Btrxham,  Boston,  through  J.  B. 
LiPPiN'coTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  By  George  Angus- 
tus  Sala.  A  very  agreeable  book.  Mr.  Sala  is  fond  of 
France  ;  he  always  contrives  to  take  his  readers  there, 
and  we  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  he  seems  perfectly  at  home 
on  French  ground.  The  story  is  very  loosely  told,  and 
many  points  are  not  explained  ;  so  much  the  better, 
perhaps,  as  more  is  left  to  the  imagination.  Still,  a 
most  agreeable  book,  aud  one  who  takes  it  up  will  not 
be  likely  to  put  it  aside  until  it  is  finished.  Price  50 
cents. 


John's  Jlrm-Cljiur. 


GoDET  FOR  March  contains  that  beautiful  picture,  "It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive."  It  contains  six 
figures,  and  is  a  plate  of  exquisite  beauty  in  design  and 
execution. 

Our  Fashion-plate  for  the  month  contains  seven  figures. 
We  could  fill  up  a  number  of  the  Lady's  Book  with  no- 
tices from  (be  press,  and  letters  from  subscribers,  testi- 
fying to  the  beauty  of  these  plates. 

One  of  our  large  Drawing  Lesson  subjects  will  also  be 
found  in  this  number. 

"Life  and  Still  Life,"  represents  a  milliner  working 
at  her  occupation.  "  Life"  is  herself — "  Still  Life"  is  the 
block  she  holds  in  her  hands. 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book.  —  Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it  is  re- 
ceived, four  aud  a  half  cents. 
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Wb  do  Dot  publiifh  (bese  cuuipUineutary  letters  out  of 
any  per'^ooal  vuuity,  but  we  want  to  cuuvinca  our  Rub- 
eeribers— that  i*,  if  the  Bouk  itwtf  dueN  Dot  do  it — that 
they  have  uol  booD  dvceived.  WhfU  a  lady  buys  a  dress 
«he  shows  it  to  her  Irieud^,  aud  is  t,'r»tilled  wheu  thpy 
piuiso  it.  So,  wo  presume,  our  bub^cribers  will  bo 
pleased  wheu  they  read  the  upioious  of  others  regard* 
lujf  the  work  for  which  they  have  subscribed. 

Ohio,  Dm.,  1S61. 

Times  are  hard,  but  they  would  have  to  be  harder  to 
•bli(,'f>  me  to  do  without  the  pleasaut  visits  of  that  ever 
welcome  fiieud,  "Godey."  Therefore,  I  seud  yoo  ^12, 
with  the  uamea  of  six  persoDn  who  are  williog  to  pay 
■o  &mall  a  isum  for  %o  much  pleasure  aud  proiit.        B. 

Pa.,  />«?.,  ISGl. 

I  have  received  the  Jauuary  Dumber  of  the  Lady^s 
Book;  it  is  very  beautiful.  Your  life  must  be  a  beauti- 
ful o-.ie,  to  shed  so  mauy  rays  of  joy  aod  gtailuess  ia  the 
bouse^tof  80  maoy.  How  maay  hearts  must  rise  up  and 
bless  you  I  Could  you  piciui-e  io  your  mind's  eye  the 
reception  of  your  monthly  messeuger  of  gladuesa  wheu 
it  makes  its  stated  vi.-^it,  aod  adds  to  the  brig'htuess  of  so 
many  hours,  it  would  recompeuse  yon  for  your  toils  and 
labor.  J. 

A  915  club  from  Nevada  Territory.  Everywhere  the 
J*ady's  Book  is  found,  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

iVc,  1S61. 

Even  here,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Siena  Nevada, 
we  cannot  do  without  the  Lady's  Book.  I  send  yun  a 
draft  for  $15,  aad  the  names  of  the  sabscribers.  The  un- 
dersigued  is  an  old  subscriber.  M.  G. 

An  Editor's  letter. 

N".  J.,  Jfin.,  1S62. 

We  have  now  all  the  numbers  of  the  Lady's  Book  in 
our  lib'ary.  except  the  first  six  nnmbers.  I  re^^a-d  yon 
as  a  public  beaofactor,  and  the  Lady's  Book  as  the  most 
agreea!>le  pubiicatioo  in  the  country.  F. 

Another  editor's  letter: — 

Maine. 

I  cannot  very  well  dispense  with  the  genial  presence 
of  the  Lady's  Book.  It  has  too  lung  held  the  monopoly 
In  our  home  circle,  has  exerted  too  refining  an  influence 
for  years  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside.  I  have  sometimes 
rather  desired  that  you  would  issue  a  defective  number, 
that  I  might  find  some  slight  occasion  to  vary  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  my  notices  of  your  almost  faultless  monthly  ; 
but  I  quite  despair  of  ever  receiving  one  for  either  edito- 
rial or  artistic  criticism  to  found  even  a  hope  of  censure 
upon.  J. 

Cos5.,  Jan.,  1S62. 

I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  club  for  your  truly 
valuable  Lady's  Book.  I  am,  dear  sir,  fond  of  your 
book,  and  most  happy  to  recommend  it  to  my  acquaint- 
ances. It  has  been  taken  in  our  family  for  six  or  seven 
years.  Its  uioral  purity,  and  ennobling  sentiments, 
make  it  worthy  a  place  in  every  family.  I  wish  you 
increased  prosperity.  E. 

ThB    U.XIPORMITT    OF    THE    >'i:MBRRS    OP    TOE     LaDT's 

Book. — Wo  a«k  if  any  of  oar  subscribers  can  see  any 
difference  between  the  Jauu:»ry  number  of  the  La*iy*6 
Book  and  the  other  numbers  of  the  year,  except  it  may 
bean  improvement  as  we  progress?  This  we  are  com- 
plimented upon  continually.  We  do  not,  as  the  press 
states,  issue  a  decoy  number  in  January,  but  give  as 
good  numbers  throughout  the  two  vulumos. 
YOL.  LXIT. — 2*j 


Sexdixo  Specimen  Ncmbrrs.— This  business  to  use  a 
very  expressive  and  common  phrase,  is  about  "  played 
out.'*  A  parly  combines,  and  they  get  a  whole  year's 
numbers  by  scudlng  for  sjiocina-us.  We  have  traced 
this  matter  up  very  clearly,  and  in  future  we  eoud  no 
specimens  unless  we  receive  the  price  of  a  number.  Hero 
is  an  example: — 

Mr  Gode— Sir  :  Will  yon  please  sen  me  a  sposlmen  of 
your  magazine,  i  also  hear  there  is  a  bank  in  your  city 
of  philadelfy  called  the  Cummouwealth  b;iuk  ;  send  mc 
a  sample  of  their  $.j  and  $10  notes,  as  i  would  like  to  see 
some  philad^fy  money,  aud  i  will  try  and  get  you  op  a 
club;  but  don't  forget  the  notes,  if  you  dou't  want  to 
send  the  books.  D.  S. 

And  here  is  another: — 

Dear  Sir — Plea»e  send  me  a  specimen  of  the  Jun»^ 
number.  Sister  n-ceived  a  copy  of  ihe  May  ;  but  thero 
is  au  unfinished  story  in  it.  I  think  I  can  get  yon  up  a 
club.  Yours,        M.  J.  C. 

Mary  told  the  whole  story.  She  wanted  to  get  the 
compleliun  of  the  story,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  ever  subscribing,  let  alone  getting  up  a  club. 

And  still  another: — 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Godey — Tou  will  please  forward  me  a  specimen 
of  your  Lady's  Book,  alsu  of  .Xrthur's  Magazine,  and 
Harper's;  and  procure  measpecimen  of  Shak^^peareand 
Byrua's  poetical  works.  I  shall  also  like  copies  of 
Dickens's  last  works;  aud  I  shall  try  to  gel  you  a  club, 
as  our  village  is  composed  of  a  good  mauy  literary  cha- 
racters, and  we  like  good  reading. 

Sometimes  we  will  receive  six  letters  from  the  same 
post-office,  written  by  the  same  person,  but  with  diO'er- 
ent  signatures,  each  one  asking  for  a  separate  nnmber 
as  a  specimen.  Of  course  the  same  request  is  sent  to 
every  other  magazine.  Vast  quantities  of  reading  are 
thus  procured  for  nothing  Another  letter  coutaiued  a 
request  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Lady's  Book  to  twenty- 
four  different  persous,  and  perhaps  some  one  of  them 
would  subscribe.  A  very  valuable  subscriber  that  one 
would  have  proved,  even  supposing  one  did  subscribe. 
We  are  disgusted  with  the  subject  and  the  system.  We 
speak  for  one.  We  are  done  with  it.  Other  magazines 
may  do  as  they  please. 

"The  United  States  Mail,"  published  by  J.  Hol- 
Lrook,  Xcw  Tork.  This  is  a  paper  invaluable  to  every 
postmaster  in  the  United  Stales,  to  merchants,  and  in 
fact  every  man  of  business  who  has  anyihing  to  do  with 
the  post-office.  Foreign  and  domestic  postages  are  given, 
the  arrival  aod  departure  of  the  mails,  all  the  new  laws 
concerning  post-offices,  that  are  passed,  the  postal  di~ 
rectious,  etc.  It  has  the  Pttsimaster-Genentl's  sHociion. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  paper  of  mere  dry  detail,  but  con- 
tains a  melange  of  matter,  amusiugauJ  instructive.  The 
price  is  only  $1  a  year. 

Corrrspondests  must  send  stamps  if  they  want  their 
MSS.  returned  ;  aud  the  author's  name  aud  place  of  resi- 
dence  ought  to  accompany  each  article. 

Tre  Pratt  Cocxtt  Ar.Rirri.TrRAL  Sociftt  of  iLLisnig 
subscribed  for  a  large  nnmber  of  copies  of  the  Lady's 
Book,  to  be  used  as  premiums  at  the  Fair. 

OcR  Large  Fashios-Plates — To  Binderg. — This  plate 
ehould  be  folded  twice  when  binding  the  volume. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

Ix  obedieuce  to  the  wishes  of  several  of  oar  musical 
fi'ieuds,  we  shall  make  a  change  in  the  style  of  setting 
up  the  music  iu  the  Book  after  the  close  of  the  present 
volume.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  publish  it  on  horizon- 
tal lines  across  the  page,  instead  of  the  perpendicular 
liues,  as  now.  "We  have  had  this  change  in  view  for 
some  time,  for  the  better  convenience  of  our  frieuds,  and 
as  it  is  pressed  upon  us  now,  we  shall  delay  it  no  longer. 
The  music  for  July  will  introduce  the  new  arrauge- 
loent. 

At  no  time  since  we  have  had  control  o^the  music  in 
the  Book  have  we  been  better  pleased  with  it  than  now. 
Our  contributors  are  all  of  first-class  merit,  and  their 
composiiions  are  prepared  solely  for  our  use.  Out  of 
about  fifty  MS3.  sent  in  within  the  past  mouth  or  two, 
we  have  accepted  the  following :  Prince  Alfred  Waltz, 
by  Kosalie  E,  Smith,  our  Bermuda  correspondent ;  I  am 
8.id  and  I  am  Weary,  by  0.  R.  Barrows;  Carrie  Polka, 
by  Mrs.  H.  W.  T.  Palmer;  and  Dew-Drop  Waits!,  by  W. 
II.  Wilkinson. 

Neto  S/wet  3rusic  for  the  Piano. — Our  bulletin  for  the 
month  is  especially  full,  varied,  and  interesting.  Not 
one  of  these  pieces  has  been  named  before,  the  whole 
list  beiag  fresh  from  the  press.  Our  readers  should  give 
it  their  atteution.  Any  pieces  named  will  be  mailed  on 
inclosing  amount  to  our  address,  Philadelphia. 

From  H.  M.  Higgins,  Chicago.  I  Sit  Alone,  ballad,  by 
G.  R.  Lampard.  The  Cottage  on  the  Lea,  by  Frank 
Howard.  Our  Lost  Ellalie,  by  the  author  of  Mill  May. 
Brave  Boys  are  They,  duet  and  chorus,  dedicated  to  the 
sisters  of  our  volunteers.  Our  Home  is  on  the  Sea,  a  fine, 
spirited  song.  Price  of  each  25  cents.  Also,  the  New 
Star-Spanglod  Banner,  song  and  chorus,  words  by  Edna 
Dean  Proctor,  music  by  J.  P.  Webster.  Price  30  cents. 
A  spirited  composition. 

From  Jao.  J.  Daly,  New  York.  My  Native  Land,  by 
Remington  ;  The  Staudard  of  the  Free,  new  national 
song  and  chorus  ;  these  two  songs  are  very  appropriate 
to  the  time,  each  25  cents.  The  Chain  is  Broke  that 
Bound  Me,  beautiful  ballad,  25  cents  ;  also  seven  beau- 
ful  songs  by  Stephpn  C.  Foster,  composer  of  Gentle  Annie, 
Willie,  we  have  Missed  You,  etc.,  each  with  a  distinct 
title-page;  Little  Belle  Blair;  Oh,  Tell  me  of  my  Mo- 
ther; Nell  and  I;  Sweet  Little  Maid  of  the  Mountain; 
Farewell,  Mother,  Dear;  I'll  be  a  Soldier,  with  pictorial 
title  ;  and  Our  Bright  Summer  Days  are  Gone  ;  each  2-5 
cents.  We  need  not  say  one  word  in  praise  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's melodies ;  they  are  household  treasures  all  over  the 
land. 

Mr.  Daly  also  issues  the  following  polkas,  etc. ;  Fly 
Away  Polka,  pictorial  title,  25  cents.  Palisade  Polka, 
2  pages,  10  cents.  Potomac  Waltz.  2.5  cents.  Ball-Room 
Spanish  Dance,  introducing  Star-Spangled  Banner,  Kate 
Kearney,  and  other  beautiful  airs,  25  cents.  Capitol 
March,  a  splendid  composition  by  Louis  Berge,  with 
handsome  illuminated  title  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
50  cents.  Irish  Brigade  Quadrilles,  by  T.  D.  Sullivan, 
dedicated  to  the  N.  Y.  6fith,  with  brilliant  colored  litho- 
graphic title,  50  cents.  This  is  also  a  spirited  composition, 
describing  the  summons  to  surrender,  the  as-ault,  etc., 
the  whole  arranged  as  a  quadrille. 

From  H.  P.  Danks,  Cleveland.  In  this  Sweet  Yale; 
Meet  me  Beneath  the  Willow;  Thoughts  of  Thee;  Cot- 
tage Behind  the  Hill:  Tom,  if  you  Love  me,  Sly  so! 
These  are  all  fine  ballads,  each  25  cents. 

To  those  who  complain  that  their  music  gets  broken 
In  the  mail  we  would  say  that  if  they  order  five  or  more 


pieces,  and  have  them  sent  in  one  roll,  they  will  cer- 
tainly carry  smoothly.     Address 

J.  Starr  Hoi.lowat. 

Corn-Shock  Basket.— We  acknowledge  the  receiptor 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  corn-shock  basket,  and  very 
willingly  give  the  directions  to  make  it.  It  is  a  sweet, 
pretty  affair. 

Select  shocks  that  are  white  and  smooth,  taking  the 
Btiffer  ones  for  points  or  shells,  and  reserving  the  others 
for  fringe.  Take  a  slip  of  card-paper  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide;  cut  the  shocks  exactly  by  this  pat- 
tern, laying  it  on  lengthwise,  until  you  have  fifty  pieces 
or  more.  Cut  the  other  sheaves,  selecting  the  broadf-stf 
into  pieces  four  inches  in  length,  and  fringe  them  by 
splitting  with  a  needle  between  the  pai-allel  veins; 
leaving  about  half  an  inch  at  top  and  bottom  to  sew  them 
on  by.  Fold  each  piece  in  half,  basting  the  edges  to- 
gether  and  you  will  thus  have  a  double  fringe. 

These  pieces  should  be  folded  a  little  slanting,  and  a 
sufficient  number  joined  together  to  make  a  yard  or  more 
in  length.  Having  made  the  frame  of  pasteboard  in  any 
desired  shade,  fold  one  of  the  first  mentioned  pieces  in  a 
point  exactly  in  the  middle  and  sow  it  on  the  outside^ 
the  hollow  part  of  the  shell  turning  insidf,  '^uai  above 
the  rim  ;  repeat  till  the  edge  is  covered  in  this  way. 
Then  sew  on  two  or  more  rows  of  fringe,  as  the  depth  ol 
the  basket  may  require,  the  top  of  each  row  concealing 
the  bottom  of  the  previous.  Next  the  feet  are  made  of 
points,  turning  down,  hollow  part  inside,  and  arranged 
in  an  even  row — as  the  basket  stands  on  these  points. 
There  will  now  be  a  broad  space  which  must  be  hidden 
by  a  row  of  points  put  on  horizontally ;  the  shell  part  of 
one  concealing  the  flat  edge  of  the  next.  This  is  the  last 
row  and  completes  the  outside  of  the  basket. 

For  the  handle  break  off  a  piece  of  an  old  skeleton 
skirt ;  it  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  aud  may  be  secured  by  a  few  stitches  near 
the  rim.  Cover  with  successive  pieces  of  fringe  pointing 
down,  sewed  on  in  whorls  around  the  steel ;  the  edges 
of  the  last  two  whorls  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the 
handle,  which  is  covered  with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

For  the  lining,  cut  iu  writing-paper  the  shape  of  the 
basket,  only  a  little  smaller  ;  cover  each  piece  with  silk 
and  join  the  edges  with  sewing  silk  of  the  same  color. 
Put  a  row  of  quilling  around  the  rim  atid  set  the  paper 
lining  in  the  basket,  which  is  now  complete. 

"  Can't  top  send  us  an  Extra  Copy  ?" — No,  we  can't. 
Would  you  ask  a  drygoods  man  to  give  you  an  extra 
yard  of  silk,  because  you  had  bought  six?  The  ca^^es 
are  the  same.  Clubs  are  put  down  at  the  lowest  price 
that  will  afford  any  profit,  and  we  give  just  what  the 
club  calls  for,  and  no  more. 

Ladies'  Almanac  for  1S62.— J.  E.  Tiltou  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  have  seat  us  this  very  neat  little  work.  It  con- 
tains, besides  a  diary,  engravings,  receipts,  familiar 
quotations,  etc. 

Phantom  Flowers  or  Leaves,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  "skeleton  flowers  or  leaves." — A  lady 
wishes  a  receipt  for  preparing  them ;  can  any  of  our 
Bubscribers  furnish  it  ? 

Shawl  Pins.— The  manufacturer,  A.  S.  Gear,  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  has  sent  us  patterns  of  a  new  shawl  pin  of 
his  invention.     It  is  excellent  for  the  purpose  intended. 
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BEDDIXG  PLAXTS. 

Bbddixo  plants  are  such  as  are  suitable  for  planting 
in  tbti  upon  border  or  llowcrgarUeu,  lu  early  summer, 
to  bloom  till  frost ;  tbey  are  tbcu  taken  ap  aud  bou-eil, 
orcattin^'fi  obtained  from  them  for  next  Meason's  plant- 
Int^.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  VerOeutit  which  is 
now  our  most  Ubeful  and  popular  b<.-dding  plant;  yet, 
fur  wauc  uf  the  proper  soil,  many  fail  tu  grow  it  iu  per- 
fection. There  is  no  plant,  prubably,  that  require^t  a 
more  frequent  cbaniie  of  soil.  It  roqair^'s  a  fresh,  sandy 
loam,  enriched  with  well-rotted  manure;  suds  from  a 
pasture  field,  thrown  up  with  cuw-munure,  and  well 
rotted  before  using,  we  have  found  the  best.  A  simple 
plan,  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  renew  the  entire  bed, 
is  to  dig  holes  about  one  foot  square  and  deep  wherever 
a  plant  is  desired,  and  fill  np  with  fesh  soil,  and  therein 
plant  the  verbena.  Mulch  by  dry  weather  with  a  suit- 
able material,  as  watering  them  without  mulching  will 
generally  do  more  harm  than  gooil,  aud  perfect  success 
will  crown  your  efforts.  If  a  liue  fall  bloom  of  the  ver- 
bena is  desired,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  make  a  second 
planting  about  the  beginning  of  August.  Plants  for  this 
purpose  may  be  obtained  by  layering  shoots  in  small 
pots  sunk  in  the  ground  alongside  the  parent  plaut,  and 
watered  daily  in  dry  w^eather;  tbey  wiU  be  ready  for 
transplanting  iu  about  three  weeks.  Plants  may  be 
propagated  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  cuttings,  before 
the  approach  of  cold  weathor,  for  next  season's  planting. 
These  can  bo  preserved  through  the  winter  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  pit,  or  in  the  wiuilow  of  a  moderately  heated 
apartment.  We  wiil  continue  our  remarks  oabedding 
pLtiits  in  the  next  number. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  further  information 
as  to  the  most  desirable  varieties,  we  refer  them  to 
Drerk's  G.iRT>K.v  Calespab  for  1SG2.  which  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants  by  inclosing  a  three-cent  stamp 
to  my  address. 

H.  A.  DREEU,  Se^dsnifin  and  Ffftrist, 

327  CluMnut  Street,  PhUaddphia. 


"The  SrsDAY-ScnooL   Times."— Amonij    the  papers 
called  religious,  there  is  none  that  more   fully  justifies 
its  name  than  the  "Sunday-School  Times,"  edited  and 
\  published  by  JoHX  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.    It 
Indulges  in  no  acrimonious  controversies,  is  courteous 
.  to  all,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  the   largest   and   most 
catholic  charity.    Though  treating  primarily  of  Sunday- 
Bchool  matters,  as  its  name  indicates,  it  has  much  that 
'  concerns  schools  of  every  kind,  and  it  is  a  mo^t  U'^eful 
I  assistant  in  household  training.     Prof.  Hart,  by  his  long 
I  and  varied  experience  as  a  teacher,  has  become  emi- 
nently fitted  to  be  a  guide  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
training  of  the   youag,    whether  in  the  school  or  the 
Ctmily.     The  paper,  moreover,  contains  a  weekly  dige^(t 
'  ef  current  news,  prepared  with  great  care,  and  it  is  in 
^xery  respect  a  most  admirable  f;imily  paper.     It  is  the 
ditai>€4t  weekly  family  paper  of  a  religious  kind  that  is 
Lisaed.     Price  otdy  one  dulUir  a  year. 

"Feieitd  Godey— old  bachelor  thoagh  he  be — always 
succeeds  in  bringing  out  each  month  in  his  incomparable 
publication  something  j  ust  suited  to  the  wants  and  tastes 
of  ftie  fair  sex.     Get  the  Lady's  Book." 

Well,  we  give  it  np.  We  have  tried  hard  to  convince 
the  world  that  we  are  not  an  old  bachelor— a  kuife  with- 
out a  handle— but  the  West  Troy  Advocate  says  we  are, 
and  we  yield. 


A  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  WE  CAN  SLTPLY. 

Oodet'8  Bijou  Ncedle-Caso,  containing  100  very  superior 
Diamond  Drilled  Eyt-d  >'eedle.s.  Price  %'»  ceut.s,  and  one 
three  cent  ftamp  to  pay  postage,  except  to  California,  Ore- 
gon, or  the  British  Provinces  ;  for  either  of  these  places  a 
ten  cent  stamp  mu^t  be  sent. 

Gudey's  Putteru-Bouk  of  Embroideries.     Price  25  cents. 

Fre*h  Fruito  all  the  year  round,  at  Summer  Prices,  and 
how  you  may  gel  them.     Price  12  tents. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Shoemaker.  With  diagrams.  Price 
60  cent-*. 

Thirty  of  the  most  approved  Receipts  for  Summer  Beve- 
rages.    Price  12  ceuts. 

Gallery  of  Splendid  Engravings,  from  I'ictures  by  the 
first  2kla.tters.  Price  50  cents  each  ;  four  numbers  now 
ready. 

The  Book  of  the  Toilet.    Price  2.'*  cents. 

How  to  Make  a  Dre-'<s.     Price  2o  ceuts. 

The  ^'ursery  Basket;  or,  a  Help  to  those  who  Wish  to 
Help  Themselves.     With  engravings.     Price  50  ceuts. 

Mrs.  Hale's  new  Cook-Book.  With  numerous  engrav- 
ings.    Price  $1  00. 

Mrs.  Hale's  4545  Receipts  for  the  Blillion.     Price  $1  2fi. 

Godey's  Curl  Clasps.  Twelve  in  a  box.  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3.  Price  75  cents,  which  covers  the  postage,  except  to 
California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Provinces.  The  price  to 
cover  postage,  to  either  of  the^e  places  is,  on  No.  1,  $1  20  ; 
on  No.  2,  $1  .-^O :  on  No.  3,  $1  50. 

Godey's  Hair  Crimpers.  Each  box  contains  twelve,  of 
various  sizes.  Price  75  cents  a  box,  which  covers  the 
postage,  except  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  Briii.^h  Prov- 
inces. The  price  to  cover  postage  to  either  of  these  places 
is  4;l  20. 

Godey's  Copying  Paper,  for  copying  Patterns  of  Embroi- 
dery, etc.  Each  package  contains  several  colors.  Price 
25  cents.  A  ten  ceut  stamp  will  be  required  to  prepay 
postage  on  this  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  Briti&h  Prov- 
inces. 

Patent  Needle  Threaders.  A  valnable  article.  Price 
2.i  cents. 

Indestructible  Pleasure  Books  for  Children,  with  col- 
ored plates,  printed  on  muslin,  and  cannot  be  torn. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

Mrs.  Stephens's  Crochet  Book.    Price  75  cents. 

The  Song  Bird  Fancier.  Every  lady  who  keeps  birds 
should  have  this  useful  book.     Price  2.")  cents. 

The  Ladies*  Manual  of  Fancy  Work,  by  Mrs.  PuUen. 
Price  $1  25. 

OrR  MrsrrAL  Editor  mentions  in  his  review  of  this 
month  a  p^upu^ed  alteration  in  the  manner  of  pubtishiug 
our  music.  We  give  one  among  the  many  letters  we 
have  received  upon  the  subject. 

Radnor.  0. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion  to  you,  Mr.  Go- 
dey  ;  and  that  is  for  you  to  publish  the  music  across  the 
page  instead  of  lengthwise,  as  it  is  now  published.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  book  on  the  music-stand 
when  it  is  in  the  single  number,  and  impossible  after  it 
is  bound.  The  ladies  all  complain  of  the  difficulty,  and 
wished  me  to  ask  Mr.  Godey  if  he  could  not  remedy 
this.  £. 


Ttif:  Fashion  Editor  desires  as  to  say  that  she  receives 
orders  from  those  who  are  subscribers  aud  those  who 
are  not ;  in  fact,  she  never  stops  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  subscribers  to  the  Lady's  Book. 
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A  New  Material  for  Bressi^s. — A  pleasant  F  ench 
correspondent  of  an  American  journal  tells  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"A  paper  manufacturer  has  just  invented  a  kind  of 
impermeable  paper,  suited  for  diess  goods.  Its  niauner 
of  employment  is  both  simple  and  ingenious,  it  consists 
in  replacing  by  small  frames  the  hoops  upon  whicli  are 
ballooned  the  petticoats  of  our  ladies.  These  new-fan- 
gled engines  are  covered  with  packing  canvas,  upon 
which  you  have  only  to  glue,  as  ou  a  common  screen, 
the  newly-invented  paper. 

*'Thauks  to  this  inveution,  when  a  lady  wants  a  new 
dress,  her  husband  has  no  longer  to  distress  himself 
with  the  disbursement  of  five  or  six  hundred  francs  for 
twenty  yards  of  velvet  or  thirty  of  moire  antique  ;  all 
he  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  buy  five  or  six  rolls  of 
twelve  sous  paper,  and  send  for  the  glue  mau.  This  is 
as  simple  as  all  grand  ideas. 

'*  The  father  about  to  marry  his  daughter  will  not  be 
obliged  a  long  time  beforehand  to  bother  himself  about 
her  trousseau  ;  he  will  limit  himself  to  asking  his  wife, 
on  the  day  before  the  wedding,  'What  paper  shall  we 
glue  on  to  our  Emily  ?' 

"  '  J/««»i  Dien,  my  love.'  the  mother  will  reply,  'do 
whatever  you  think  proper.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
twenty-two  cent  paper,  with  a  pretty  border,  you  know.' 

"Then  a  man  will  take  a  wife  without  a  dower,  and 
the  marriage  contract  will  stipulate  that  the  father-in- 
law  engages  to  paper  hang  his  daughter  {/aire  tapisscr 
ea  JilU)  fof  the  first  three  years." 

Trom  a  perplexed  subscriber;— 

I  read  my  Godey 

"Whenever  I  "m  moody, 
My  neighbors  will  do  the  same; 

But  though  they  borrow. 

They  come  to-morrow 
And  give  it  a  first-rate  name. 

The  best  magazine 

Ever  printed,  I  ween. 
Is  yours,  and  I  'U  surely  prove  it ; 

The  wisest  and  best 

Have  put  it  to  test. 
And  the  fathers  and  mothers  all  love  it. 

E.  R.  H. 

A  BEArTiFFL  little  illustrated  guide  to  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  house  plants,  the  care  of  bulbous  roots, 
etc.  etc.,  called  "The  Parlor  Gardener,"  hasbeen  lately 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  their 
well-known  elegant  style.  They  will  send  it,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  its  price,  GO  cents. 

They  are  publishers  of  that  valuable  illn.strated  guide 
to  drawing  and  painting  of  all  varieties,  called  "Art 
liecreations,"  which  they  will  also  send,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  50.  They  have  ready  a  new  price 
list  of  artist's  goods,  which  they  will  send  free. 

The  ntnsic,  composed  for  the  piano-forte,  too  get  here 

for  the  same  price  that  you  would  pay  for  sheet  music  ; 
yon  can  have  a  splendid  piece  every  month,  besides  all 
the  rest  of  Godey's  superior  collections. — Tarrytown 
Sentinel. 

A  DorBTER. — Some  one  was  telling  an  Irishman  that 
a  fellow  had  eaten  ten  saucers  of  ice-cream  ;  whereupon 
Pat  shook  his  head.  "So  you  don't  believe  it?"  With 
a  nod,  Pat  answered,  "I  belave  in  the  crame,  but  not  in 
the  saucers." 


The  QrADRTLLE  of  "  Ni«ht  akp  her  Attixdant 
Stars." — A  ball  was  given  recently,  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  in  London,  where  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  dress  of  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  excited  univer- 
sal observation.  It  repieseuted  the  "Moon,"  in  Lady 
Jersey's  quadrille — "Night  and  her  Attendant  Stars." 
She  wore  a  petticoat  of  white  silver  tissue,  covered  with 
clouds  of  blue  and  white  ganze,  beautifully  shaded  off 
and  looped  up  with  blue  and  while  marabouts,  the  dresa 
itself  being  studded  with  diamond  cre^ceiits.  Around 
the  waist  was  a  belt  of  magnificent  diamonds,  fotmed 
from  the  order  of  the  "  St.  Esprit,"  by  the  late  duke,  and 
presented  to  him  by  Louis  XVIII.  A  riviere  of  large 
diamonds  sparkled  around  the  top  of  the  corsage.  On 
her  head  she  wi>re  a  white  gauze  veil  and  marabouts, 
giving  a  cloud-like  appearance,  and  on  the  centre  uf  her 
forehead  a  diamond  crescent  shone  brilliantly.  Fastened 
half  way  down  the  dress  was  a  blue  belt,  upon  which 
were  described  the  phases  of  the  moon,  which  ran  cross- 
ways,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress  on  the  other 
side.  "Aurora"  was  appropriately  seen  close  by  "The 
Moon,"  who  wore,  over  a  jupe  of  rich  silver  tissue,  five 
skirts  of  alternate  blue  and  white  thnlle  illusion,  indi- 
cating clouds.  These  were  looped  with  silver  stars, 
and  bound  at  the  waist  with  a  silver  zone,  studded  also 
with  stars,  which  again  formed  the  ornament  of  a  cor- 
sage, aud  sleeves  b,  la  Grecque.  The  headdress  was  a 
veil  with  a  silver  baud  and  diamond  stars. 

From  "Holbrook's  TT.  S.  Mail  and  Post-OfBce  Assist- 
ant" : — 

Losses  by  Mail.— By  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  P. 
0.  Department,  Section  207,  it  is  required  that  before  an 
investigation  is  ordered,  as  to  a  reported  loss  by  mail, 
satisfactory  evidence  shall  he  furnished,  not  only  of  the 
depositing  of  the  letter  in  a  post-ofiice,  but  that  the  al- 
leged contents  were  absolutely  inclosed.  Experience 
shows  that  attempts  are  frequently  made  to  make  the 
post-ofBce  a  scape-goat  for  failures  of  this  kind,  when  the 
guilt  lies  in  quite  another  direction. 

To  those  who  have  occasion  to  make  remittances  by 
mail  our  advice  is  to  get  drafts  or  checks  whenever  con- 
venient. When  cash  must  be  sent,  employ  a  reliable  dis- 
interested witness  to  see  the  money  inclosed  and  the  letter 
deposited.  But  avoid  calling  the  attention  of  either  the 
postmaster  or  any  of  his  clerks  to  the  fact.  Not  that 
this  would  increase  the  risk  generally,  but  in  some  casps 
it  might,  and  in  but  few  would  they  be  lessened.  The 
less  publicity  in  regard  to  money  matters,  the  better. 

A  Law  of  the  Olden  Time. 

False  Pretesces.— A  law  again'=t  obtaining  husbands 
tinder  false  pretences,  passed  by  the  English  Parliament 
in  1770,  enacts:  "That  all  women,  of  whatever  age, 
rank,  profession,  or  degree,  who  shall,  after  this  act, 
impose  upon,  and  betray  into  matrimony  any  of  hia 
majesty's  subjects  by  virtue  of  scents,  paints,  co.smetic 
washes,  artificial  teeth,  false  hair,  iron  stays,  bolstered 
hips,  or  hich-heeled  shoes,  shall  incur  the  penalty  of 
the  law  now  in  force  against  witchcraft  tind  like  misde- 
meanors ;  and  the  marriage,  under  such  circumstances, 
np'^n  conviction  of  the  oflending  parties,  shall  be  null 
and  void." 

The  Best. — Godey's  Lady's  Boot  hasbeen  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best  lady's  magazine  in 
America.  Many  others  have  tried  to  imitate  Godey,  but 
they  have  never  been  ahJe  to  come  up  to  the  mark.— 
Gazette  and  Eagle,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
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JUVEMLE  DEPAUTMENT. 

Artides  that  ChUdrtn  can  vudc  for  Fiinct;  Fhirs^  or  for 

Holidity  Presruts. 

WORK-BASKKT  FOR  DRAITIND-ROOX. 

This  is  a  new  and  vory  preliy  work-basket,  suitable 

t  for  a  drawiniT-room  table.     A  wire  frame  U  the  fouiida- 

t  Hon  o(  it ;  the  utber  uiatt'riuU  are  cerUe,  while  ditto, 

white  wool,  cerise  cord,  white  K'lupt  Hud  a  t>uiall  piece 

of  white  stttiu  or  watered  silk,  and  ceriKO  sArbeuet. 


We  will  describe  the  form  of  the  frame,  that  our  friends 
inaj  have  it  made.  A  rouud,  aboat  four  inches  aud  a 
half  in  diameter  is  formed  very  substantially  of  wire  ; 
tliiti  formii  the  b:u>e.  Another  round  is  madeeitrht  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  These  are  covered  by  wires, 
which  are  repeateii  eiyht  times  in  the  round.  First, 
two  wires,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  are  placed  to 
coanect  the  two  rnnnds.  It  will  l>e  well  to  put  all  these 
sixteen  wires  on  first,  at  the  quarters  and  half-qoarlTs 
of  the  circle.  In  each  of  the  spaces  betweeu  two  other 
vires  connect  the  rounds;  bnt  instead  of  being  put 
straight  up,  they  are  bent  into  a  zii,'zag  form,  iucreasiuj; 
in  fcize  80  as  to  fill  up  the  space  betweea  the  wires.  An- 
other wire  is  takeu  and  bent  into  eight  points,  to  form 
the  feet.  AU  these  wires  must  be  very  closely  and  se- 
curely connected,  to  make  the  basket  as  solid  as  it  should 
be.  A  piece  of  stout  cardbo&rd  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  and  fits  in  the  small  round. 

The  covering  of  these  wires  is  exceedingly  easy.  The 
Eigzags  are  to  be  closely  covered  with  cerise  chenille. 
The  pairs  of  upright  wires  have  white  wool  wound 
round  them,  to  connect  them.  It  is  done  thus;  thread 
a  coarse  tapestry  needle  with  the  wool,  bricg  it  ov^r, 
and  once  round  a  wire,  then  over,  and  once  round  the 
other  of  the  pairs,  all  the  way  up.  A  piece  of  chenille 
is  worked  up  the  centre  on  the  inside,  and  a  piece  put 
straight  up  on  the  outside  to  conceal  the  stitches.  The 
round  of  card-board  must  then  be  covered  on  one  side 
with  white  and  ou  the  other  with  cerise,  and  sewed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  with  the  white  side  uppermost. 
A  tittle  chenille  cord  is  put  all  round  inside,  to  conceal 
the  stitches.  The  supports  are  covered  with  cerise,  and 
white  wound  round  them,  and  a  cerise  chenille  cord 
goes  oQCside  the  small  round.  A  white  gimp,  about  an 
iiich  Wide,  is  put  ronnd  the  top.  aud  two  cords,  one  of 
cerise  and  one  of  white,  complete  the  top  of  the  basket. 

Wr  also  give  one  or  two  little  games  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  young  friends. 

TWIRL  THR   TRENrHER. 

A  plate  being  laid  on  the  floor,  the  leader  of  the  game 
gives  each  the  name  of  some  bird  and  all  must  take  care 
tu  remcmbei'  their  diffcreut  names. 
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She  then  calls  one  by  her  assumed  name,  and  tells  her 
to  twirl  the  trencher,  which  she  must  set  Kpiuuing,  aid 
at  the  same  time  call  one  of  her  companions,  who  must 
catch  the  plate  before  it  fails,  or  forfeit. 

WRAT    IS    MT   TnoroHT    LIKE? 

The  leader  of  the  game  having  thought  of  some  object, 
such  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  flower,  asks  his  companions 
"what  his  thought  is  like?" 

As  all  are  iguorant  of  what  he  is  thiuking  about,  their 
answers  can  of  course  be  but  random  ones.  When  ho 
has  questioned  them  all  round,  they  must  each  give  a 
reason  why  the  answers  given  resemble  the  thoiii^'ht. 
Suppose  he  had  thought  of  a  rose,  and  one  of  the  party 
bad  said  "  hia  thought  was  like  a  little  child,"  the 
reason  given  might  be  because  both  are  tenderaud  fragile, 
and  must  not  be  treated  roughly.  Another  might  have 
said  "like  a  piano;"  here  the  reason  might  be  given 
because  sweetness  comes  from  both.  If  any  one  is  unablo 
to  find  any  similarity  in  his  answer  to  the  thought,  ha 
mast  pay  a  forfeit. 

GODEY  COME  AGAIN. 

A  PP0STAXE0C8  AND  EXTEMPORA.VKOUS  POEM. 

A  smile  breaks  through  the  darkening  leer 

Of  sombre  clouds  and  sober— 
An  angol  wipes  away  a  tear, 

'Tis  Godey  for  October. 

Twelve  times  a  year  we  anxiously  look 
Fur  Godey's  matchless  Lady's  Book  ; 
Twelve  times  a  year  it  greets  our  eyes. 
Filling  us  with  delight  and  surprise. 
Of  all  other  books  "tis  the  peerless  Queen— 
The  no  plus  ultra  of  a  magazine  ; 
It  elevates,  instructs,  refines, 
With  its  fairy-like  pictures  and  beautiful  lines. 
If  any  lady  wishes  to  dash  on. 
She  must  take  the  Book  to  be  in  the  fashion  ; 
Or  if  she  wishes  to   keep  in  good  health, 
The  Lady's  Book  is  a  mine  of  wealth. 
It  drives  away  blues,  ennui,  and  sadness. 
And  fills  the  heart  with  joy  and  gladness  ; 
It  is  a  fact,  though  some  may  doubt  it, 
No  lady  is  able  to  be  without  it ; 
It  should  be  on  each  parlor  table  or  stand. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  price  ofthis  book  is  three  dollars  a  year. 
But  if  you  think  that 's  a  little  too  dear 
(But  if  a  lady  waiys  something  real  nice. 
It  is  worth  double,  yea,  thribble  the  price), 
Just  give  us  a  one  dollar  bill  aud  a  two, 
And  we  'U  send  you  Godey  and  the  Democrat,  too. 
DtTiiocrat,  Vandalia. 

We  copy  the  following  from  an  English  magazine: 
"TheTurkish  bath  isgoing  outof  fashion,  not  necessarily 
because  of  the  beautifal  weather  and  the  opportunities 
for  sea-bathing  afforded  by  excursion  trains,  but  because 
there  is  a  fr-eHng  against  it.  The  time  consumed  in  the 
operations  of  the  Turkish  bath  is  one  great  obstacle  to 
its  popularity;  and  people,  especially  those  who  have 
always  been  addicted  to  cleanliness,  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  if  even  a  shower  of  something  called  the  epi- 
dermis con  be  rubbed  off,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
shmd'i.  This  doubt  has  seized  hold  on  many  thinking 
minds,  and  the  shocking  colds  and  splitting  headaches 
that  too  frequently  follow  the  extreme  treatment  of  the 
Turkish  bath  are  manifestations  not  to  be  slighted." 
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GAME  OF  FORTIFICATION. 

CONTRIBCTED    Bt   A   BrBSCRTBER. 

Mr.  Godet:  With  yonr  kind  permission,  Twill  intro- 
duce to  the  numberless  readers  of  the  Lady's  Book  a 
p^ame  of  Fortification,  which  may  serve  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  a  winter  evening,  when  the  mind  is  perplexed 
with  care,  or  the  body  wearied  with  the  labors  of  the 
day.     Being  by  education  averse  to  games  of  chance, 


such  as  cards  or  dice,  I  hare  thought  of  this  mode  of! 
amusement  as  not  liable  to  this  objection,  and  think  ihis 
is  one  wherein  much  forecast  is  necessarily  exerted  to! 
win  the  game  whichever  side  may  be  chosen,  in  oider  to 
observe  the  effect  of  your  own  moves,  as  well  as  the 
present  or  prospective  ones  of  your  antagonist.  Aud  lie 
gainer  and  loser  may  often  be  reminded  of  passages  in 
their  lives,  when  they  have  made  a  false  move  for  want 
of  due  consideration. 


The  diagram  before  us  shows  a  board  to  represent 
the  Game  of  Fortification.  At  each  intersection  of  the 
lines  are  small  holes  bored,  in  which  are  to  be  p.laced 
forty-three  small  black  tacks,  such  as  are  used  by  up- 
holsterers; or  if  these  are  not  to  be  had  conveniently, 
their  places  may  be  supplied  by  grains  of  corn  or  coffee, 
placed  in  line  on  one  side  of  the  board,  so  as  to  fill  op 
five  of  the  rows  ;  on  the  two  middle  points  of  the  sixth 
row  are  placed  two  buttons,  these  are  the  opposing 
forces.  The  first  move  is  by  the  pawns  or  soldiers,  all 
of  which  are  to  be  moved  along  the  lines,  always  taking 
care  to  keep  each  one  fortified  by  another  on  every  side. 
The  object  of  the  soldiers  is  to  crowd  the  two  pieces  into 
a  corner,  where  they  are  checkmated  or  cannot  stir, 
when  the  game  is  won  by  the  soldiers.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  judicious  moves,  either  of  the  two  round  pieces 
finding  any  soldier  unsupported  by  another  on  any  of 


the  lines,  overleaps  him  and  removes  him  from  the 
hoard,  and  can  sometimes  by  overleaping  two.  three,  or 
four,  at  once  capture  that  many.  In  consequence  of 
losses,  when  the  garrison  is  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve, 
their  opponents  win  the  game.  The  soldiers  always 
move  towards  their  adversaries  (never  backward),  and 
must  be  supported  by  one  at  their  back  or  beside  them, 
and  are  in  extreme  danger  when  face  to  face  with  th« 
enemy,  unless  so  supported.  Tours,        P. 

Simple  Habtts. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Trench,  the  last  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  though  a  wealthy  man,  was  exceedingly 
simple  and  temperate  in  his  mode  of  living — a  plain  joint 
of  meat  supplied  his  dinner.  Whenever  he  saw  one 
of  his  children  about  to  try  a  new  dish,  not  tasted  per- 
haps at  any  time  before,  he  always  said  with  a  smile, 
"Now  you  ate  going  to  create  a  want." 


GODEY  3    ARM-CnATR. 
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A  COTTAGE  FOR  A  MECHANIC  OR  CLERK. 
Jkiiffned  expressly  /or  (ifitlry'g  Lndy'a  Book  by  SAMUEL 
Sloa.i,  ArchUed,  PhiLidflphia. 
Tbis  little  cottage,  so  oasasuming  and  plain  In  all  its 
detatln,  it  one  that  almost  any  mechauic  or  clerk  uiay, 
by  eoDstant  indiiatry  and  peraeveimnce  ia  a  few  years 
call  his  liuiue. 


I '    The  rooms  are  represented  by  a  parlor  A,  and  llving- 
room  B,  each  14  by  IS  feet,  and  to  the  latter  Is  appended 


a  good  closet  D. 
Uront  Teatibule. 


Another  closet,  F,  is  opened  from  the 
The  kitchen,  C,  is  12  by  15  feel.     On 


,lhe  second  floor,  n  denotes  the  chambers,  all  of  which 
'are  provided  with  cloeels. 

j    The  etttimated  cost  of  this  house  if  built  of  wood,  on 
atone  foandations,  is  about  $1000. 

ITows,  Con.vTT,  ASD  Statb.— Do  not  forget  to  pot  all 
the«fl  in  every  letter  yon  write.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  trouble  it  would  save  us. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  C2.sb  accompanies  It. 

All  persons  retiuirlng  answers  I)y  nuiil  must  send  a 
po>.t-i'rtice  stamp  ;  and  for  uU  ariicles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  mucvt  be  sent  to  piiy  return  postage. 

Be  purticulur,  when  writing,  tu  mention  the  town, 
couuty,  and  Stute  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs  L.  C.  G  —  Sent  braiding  pattern  for  smoking  c.ip 
December  2nth. 

Mrs.  W.  H. — GodenskI  caps  are  worn  both  by  glrU 
and  boys. 

Mrs.  A.  C— Sent  your  headdress  of  quilted  silk  26th. 

Mrs.  P.  S. — Sent  sleeve  piUieins  26th. 

Mrs.  K.  J.— Sent  braided  jacket  pattern  for  little  boy 
27th. 

Mrs.  U.  R. — Sent  braiding  pattern  for  collar  atid  cntTs 
2Sth. 

Miss  A.  C— Sent  pattern  Aissa  cloak  2Sth. 

K.  A.  M.— Sent  patterns  2.Sth. 

Miss  A.  A. — Sent  ciqar  case  30rh, 

Mrs.  F.  I). — Setii  pattern  marine  jacket  31st. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  S. — Seut  bhawlby  Adams's  exjjress  January 
3d. 

Mrs.  P.  S.— Sent  you  the  new  style  of  headdress  3d. 

Miss  T.  B. — Sent  pattern  of  French  street  jacket  3d. 

Sliss  A-  M. — Sent  smoking  cap  4th. 

Miss  P.  I.— Sent  net  for  hair  4th. 

Sirs.  r.  T.  A.— Sent  photograph  portraits  4th. 

Mrs.  V.  G.— Sent  Garibaldi  suit  for  little  girl  4th. 

Mrs.  \    R.  C.— Sent  Marine  jacket  4th. 

Miss  M.  K.  B  — Sent  hair  breastpin  6th. 

A.  P. — Sent  hair  fob  chain  6th. 

Mrs.  A  C. — Garibaldi  shirts  are  very  fashionable,  and 
generally  made  of  merino  or  flannel. 

Miss  II.  W.  M.— Sent  tutting  7th. 

Mrs.  S    L. — Sent  Godenski  skating  cap  7th. 

Sirs.  A.  R.  G. — Sent  crochet  sack  for  inf.int  7th. 

Mrs.  W.  H,  F.— Sent  Eugenie  jacket  pattern  6th. 

T.  S.  B.— Cloak  pattern  Sth. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  M.— Sent  pattern  Epernon  cloak  8th. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  L.— Sent  opera  hoods  8lh. 

P.  J.  C  — Sent  pattern  Cleopatra  jacket  Sth. 

Mrs,  D.  F.  P  — Sent  your  sleeping  cushion  to  hang  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  9th. 

Mrs.  R.  J. — Sent  braiding  pattern  for  tidy  Sth. 

L.  M.  R.— Seut  hair  ring  &th. 

Mrs.  T.  McL. — Braiding  is  very  fashionable  for  chil- 
dren's clothing  ;  also  for  chairs  and  tidies. 

Mi<s  L   A.  M. — Sent  photograph  portraits  10th. 

J.  L, — Sent  crochet  cap  and  sack  for  infant 


H. — Sent  braided  jacket  pattern  for  your  little 
-Sent  photograph  portraits  of  the  Gene- 


E.  B.- 


Mrs.  J. 
10th. 

Mrs.  G. 
boy  11th. 

Miss  H 
ralsllih. 

Mrs.  G.  C-  E— Sent  ribbon,  ic,  llth. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  P.— Sent  cloak  pattern  13th. 

Mrs.  J.  L. — Sent  braiding  pattern  for  chair  13th. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  D.— Sent  photograph  portraits  13th. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  M.— Sent  hair  bracelet  14th. 

Mrs.  D.  A.— Sent  hair  stods  14th. 

Miss  S.  P.  R.— Sent  photographs  14th. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  M.— Sent  worsted  and  thread  IMh. 

Mrs.  A.  B. — Sent  pattern  Marine  Jacket  16th. 

Mrs.   C.   B.   H. — Sent  stamped   pattern   for  lnfiint*8 
blanket  16th. 

Mrs.  E.  P.— Sent  headdress  ^th. 
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Mrs.  J.  G. — Sent  crochet  caps  for  yoar  little  girls  20th. 

Mrs.  H.  B— Sent  Eugenie  jacket  pattern  21sc. 

Mrs.  C-  L.  G. — All  the  new  hey,ddresses  encircle  the 
bead  like  a  wreath,  as  in  fig.  4,  February  number.' 

Mrs.  M.  L. — Sent  pattern  of  French  prumenade  jacket 
23d. 

Mrs.  H.  L.— Sent  Godenski  caps  2.3d. 

Mrs.  L.  P. — Yes,  we  can  give  you  directions  for  a 
brioche  to  be  dyne  in  crochet.  They  are  the  newest,  and 
very  pretty. 

H.    A.    DREER'S— SEEDSMAN — AXPWERS  TO   HIS   CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

The  Gazania  Splendens  is  one  of  our  newe-st  and  best 
bedding  plants,  blooms  during  the  whole  suramer  and 
autumn,  and  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings.  Price 
2'>  cents  each. 

(^ayina  S'fd-<'. — The  seeds  will  germinate  much  more 
freely  by  scalding  them,  or  soaking  them  in  hot  water 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  planting. 

Cuttings. — Pure  sand  is  the  best  for  rooting  cuttings, 
especially  of  soft-wooded  plants.  We  are  now  experi- 
menting with  a  new  method  of  striking  cuttings,  by 
lieeping  about  one  inch  of  water  constantly  above  the 
sand,  in  water-tight  dishes,  instead  of  pots.  Petunina, 
Verbenas,  and  Fuchsias  have  rooted  firmly  by  this  me- 
thod. We  shall  give  our  experience  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Lady's  Book. 


Cljeinistri)  for  \\t  fiJiing. 


LESSON  'S.X.— {Continued.) 
466.  jlmmoTiia— Moisten  some  freshly-burned  quick- 
lime with  a  little  water.  The  lime  will  crumble  to 
powder,  or,  in  other  words,  become  slacked.  Mis  equal 
parts  of  this  slacked  lime  and  sal-ammoniac.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a  small  retort,  and  apply  heat.  A  pungent 
odor  will  be  recognizable  ;  from  the  evolution  of  am- 
monia in  the  form  of  gas.  Ammonia  being  greedily  ab- 
sorbed by  water,  forming  liquorammoniic  or  hartshorn, 
c.innot  be  collected  over  that  liquid.  If  desired  quite 
f;pe  from  admixture  with  atmospheric  air,  it  must  be 
cllected  in  a  pneumatic-trough  which  contains  mercury 
instead  of  water.  For  our  purpose,  however,  it  will 
suffice  to  collect  it  by  way  of  displacement.  Being  a 
eomewhat  light  gas,  however,  the  delivery  tube  must 
point  upward,  thus.     We  may  easily  know  when  the 


bottle  is  filled  by  bringing  near  to  its  mouth  a  glass  rod, 
dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  (spirit  of  salt,  or  muriatic 
acid),  when  dense  fumes  of  sal-ammoniac  will  appear; 
or  a  slip  of  originally  blue  litmus-paper,  reddened  by 
the  fumes  nf  hydrochloric  acid.*  Collect  several  bottles 
full  of  this  gas,  closing  them  either  by  stoppers  or  glass 
valves. 

467.  Invert  a  bottle  over  water,  and  agitate.  Kemark 
how  the  water  rises.  If  the  bottle  were  originally  quite 
filled  with  ammonia,  it  will  become  now  quite  full  of 
water ;  and  the  solution  will  be  hartshorn. 

*  Alkalies  turn  this  paper  blue. 


46S.  Supposing  it  desired  to  make  a  solution  of  harts- 
horn at  once,  the  materials  might  have  been  mixed  with 
water,  and  di.stilled  ;  or  the  following  device  may  be 
adopted.  Into  a  deep 
wine  or  ale  glass  pour 
quicksilver  up  to  a. 
Then  fill  the  glass 
with  water ;  cause 
the  delivery-tube  to 
plunge  beneath  the  s 
mercury,  and  force 
over  the  gas.  By  this  means  the  water  employed  can 
never  come  into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  tube.  Place 
the  solution  aside  lor  investigation  hereafter. 

469.  Instead  of  lime,  add  to  some  sal-ammoniac  in  a 
glass  test-tube  a  little  potash  (potassa  fusa),  or  potash 
solution  (liquor  potassre) ;  apply  heat  as  before,  and  re- 
mark how  ammonia,  as  evidenced  by  its  peculiar  odor, 
is  evolved.  Remember,  generally,  that  all  ftalts  of  am- 
monia are  dtcoinpvstd  hy  heating  with  potash.  Hence, 
supposing  it  desired  to  liberate  ammonia  from  any  sub- 
stance holding  it  in  combination,  heat  the  sub.sCance 
with  potash. 

470.  Put  a  little  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal-ammnuiac) 
into  an  iron  spoon,  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  flame, 
and  remark  how  the  sal-ammoniac  becomes  volatilized. 
Most  salts  of  ammonia,  when  sufficiently  heated,  sublime 
unchanged  ;  and  no  salt  of  ammonia,  even  \(  partially 
fixed,  when  thus  treated,  can  retain  its  ammonia. 

471.  Finally,  let  us  recapitulate  the  tests  for  ammonia: 
{(i)  Its  peculiar  smell,  {h)  It  fumes  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  vapors  of  hydrochloric  acid,  (v)  It 
changes  yellow  turmeric  paper  to  brown,  and  leslores 
litmus-paper,  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid,  to 
its  original  blue  ;  both  results  disappearing  as  soon  as 
the  respective  papers  are  warmed  ;  thus  proving  the  al- 
kali to  be  volatile,  {d)  It  forms  salts,  from  which  am- 
monia may  be  liberated  by  contact,  under  application  of 
heat  with  putash  or  lime,  or  soda  ;  and  (e)  lastly,  it  may 
not  only  be  demonstrated  to  exist,  bat  may  be  separated 
and  quantitatively  estimated  by  means  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  (340). 

472.  Ammonia  is  an  universal  result  of  heating  any 
soft  animal  body,  except  fat,  in  a  close  vessel.  Put  a  bit 
of  flannel  or  of  feather  into  a  test-lube,  apply  a  spirit- 
lamp  flame,  and  demonstrate  that  ammonia  is  evolved 
by  means  of— (1)  reddened  litmus-paper ;  (2)  of  yellow 
turmeric  paper;  and  (3)  a  glass  rod  dipped  into  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

473.  Collect  the  ammonia  thus  evolved ;  for  which 
purpose,  proceed  as  follows.  Bepeat  the  arrangement 
of  test-tube  and  feather,  with  this  addition:  append  a 
cork  and  small  tube  thus  :  and  cause  all 
the  volatilized  matter  to  pass  through 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  placed  in  a 
wine-glass.  The  operation  will  require 
to  be  dexterously  managed,  in  order  to 
prevent  tneacid  from  rushing  back  into 
the  tube.  By  this  treatment,  the  am- 
monia will  be  dissolved  in  the  acid, 
and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  will  re- 
sult. Into  this  solution  of  hydrochlo- 
rate of  ammonia,  pour  bichloride  of 
platinum,  then  add  alcohol,  when  the  distinctive  com- 
pound of  chloride  of  platinum  with  sal-ammoniac  (.34:') 
will  fall.  Supposing  the  analysis  to  be  quantitative, 
the  platinum  compound  has  only  to  be  collected,  anJ 
weighed:  every  225  parts  of  it  contain  17  parts  exactly 
of  ammonia  (333). 


CEXTRE-TABLE    GOSSIP. 
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**      In  the  prpcedtn^  experiment  theammoaia  has  actaally 

'  been  generutcd  by  the  process  of  combustiou.     Let  ns 

<  now  vary  the  aaalyeiiis  by  uperatiu^;  upon  a  substance 

'  actually  coutuiuiog  ammooia.     Wo  will  take  gaauo  for 

'  this  purpose.     Put  about  a  teaspoouful  of  guauo  into  a 

Bmall  flask — not  a  tube  like  the  prPcediD^^,  because  the 

mixture  to  be  made  froths  so  much  that  a  portion  would 

come  over  ;  add  some  liquor  potas^ae  ;  adapt  a  benl  tube, 

apply  heat ;  pasp  the  liberated  volatile  matters  through 

hydrochloric  acid  ;  add  biclil<iride  of  platinum,  and  de- 

^  mousirare,  as   befure,  the  existence   of  animouia.     "We 

'  have  described  a  simple  wiue^flass  as  the  recipient  for 

hydrochloric  acid  in  the  precodintr  experiments;  but  a 

far  more  convenient  piece  of  apparatus  would  be  that 

(  nsuiilty  employed,  which  is  a  bulbed  glass  ves&el  of  the 

ffullowiug  shape :~- 


Centre-Cable  6oi5sip. 


;  ENGRAVINGS. 

:     We  are  happy  to  say  that  even  in  this  unfavorable 
1  season  the  American  taste  is  turniug  towards  a  more 
\  substantial  and  artistic  style  of  holiday  and  anniversary 
;  pifts  than  the  honhons  and  jewelry  of  the  past  few  years. 
)  Not  a  few  lovely  little  pictures  find  their  way  from  the 
)  galleries  into  pleasant  homes,  and  portfolios,  containing 
!  photographs  of  good  pictures,  or  large  framed  engrav- 
(  ings.  are  also  in  demand.     Few  can  afford  really  good 
oil-pictures,  while  the  many,  who  waste  money  upon 
mirror-frames   and    patchwork  chairs,   can   aff>rd    fine 
entrravings,  which  give  their  spirit  and  life.     The  tas[e 
is  refined,  and  imagination  kindled,  by  a  perpetual  sur- 
ronndinp  of  these  gentle  and  lovely  creations  ;  and  no 
home  looks  to  us  so  bright,  so  home-like,  as  that  which 
evinces  such  advances   of  correct   and    elevated   taste. 
Only  try  it — give  up  the  set  of  showy  lace-curtains,  or 
the  new  oval  mirrors  for  this  year,  and  expend  the  sum 
in  pood  engravings  for  these  now  empty,  voiceless  walls. 
Bee  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  invt-stment  as  the 
year  comes  round.     The  very  books  you   have  so  care- 
fully gathered  in  the  little  library,  or  the  cheerful  sitting- 
room,  seem  to  enjoy  their  new  neighbors,  and   to  be 
brightened  by  them. 

We  find  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  present  season  thus 
described  :  — 

"The  3fu3''e  GonpU  consists  of  several  hundred  small 
photograph-*,  from  original  pictures  of  Delaroche,  De- 
dreux,  Scheffer.  Lassalle,  Vidal,  Murillo,  Titian,  aud 
others.  Then  there  are  the  costly  engravings  of  the 
*  Conception.'  rare  proofs  of  Thosci  and  Morghen.  a  new 
invoice  of  that  touching  Mnrtyre  Chritienii^,  which,  by 
the  way.  should  be  called  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sulpice, 
for  iu  this  work,  as  in  all  others  of  the  great  artist,  De- 
laroche, there  was  a  special  purpose— an  historical  sub- 
j-HJt.  conscientiously  carried  out  to  the  end.  Very  cheap 
and  very  charming  are  two  new  lithographs  from  Frcre, 
'Going  to  School,' and  'Christmas  Eve.'  'Phryne  de- 
vant  le  Tribunal'  is  a  faithful  photographic  copy  from 
GiroBie's  most  celebrated  picture  in  the  late  Paris  Expo- 


sition.   Equally  remarkable  are  several  transcripts  from 

Meissonuier." 

FASHION  ITEMS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

There  are  cash  mere  shawls  of  a  new  description :  those 
of  one  color  prove  their  last  year's  date  ;  the  new  ones 
are  covered  all  over  with  a  design  of  palms,  or  with 
medallions  of  bright  colors;  sometimes  the  pattern  is 
broad  stripes  of  white  and  black,  or  red  or  blue. 

The  looms  of  nur  cflebrated  lace-maker,  Violard,  have 
fabricated  exquisitely  beauilful  Point  de  Br ita:dhs,  Point 
d'Avt/fe^errey  and  Point  d'Alfncon^  tunics,  to  be  worn 
over  the  short  upper  skirt  of  either  tnlle,  crape,  or  satin, 
for  ball-dresses.  The  lower  part  of  the  second  jupe  is 
trimmed  with  bouillonn^s,  or  narrow  fiounces,  of  either 
crape  or  tulle.  The  cashmere  shawls,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  are  fiounced  with  the  guipure  or  Chau- 
tilly  lace,  from  Violard,  No.  4,  Rue  de  Chtnjie.id. 

The  walking  and  carriage-robes,  for  the  spring,  will 
generally  be  of  plain  taffetas,  decorated  up  to  the  knee 
with  small  flounces  and  chicorie  ruches,  or  else  a  per- 
fectly plain  skirt,  having  within  tliree  or  fmir  inches 
of  the  edge  a  velvet  baud,  varying  iu  width  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half-yard.  The  corsage  is  plain,  pointed, 
and  fastened  in  front  with  large  velvet  buttons  ;  the 
sleeves  are  square,  and  bordered  by  a  broad  velvet,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  sleeve  there  is  a  velvet  rosette. 

As  trimming  for  the  front  of  skirts  the  VilU  de  Lynn 
has  some  articles  quite  out  of  the  coraniou  way,  and 
really  artistic;  a  bunch  of  grapes,  for  instance,  accom- 
panied by  lace  and  jet,  of  graduated  dimeu-sious,  tho 
same  bunch  of  grapes  with  green  leaves  and  purple 
fruit,  a  cordon  of  roses,  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfec- 
tion, and  as  simple  trimmings,  something  quite  new  ; 
square  velvet  covered  with  jet,  and  round  buttons 
covered  with  crochet  embroidery.  In  crochet  embroidery 
there  are  also  stomachers  and  aprons  fur  the  fronts  of 
skirts.  Very  wide  black  silk  sashes,  with  drooping 
loops  and  long  fringed  ends,  are  put  at  the  side  of  the 
waist. 

The  novelties  in  eilks  include  some  of  Lyons  manufac- 
ture, having  the  two  bides  of  different  colors.  They  are 
rich  in  texture,  and  are  called  soi^ries  d  dtjiihh  face. 
These  new  silks  are  much  used  in  Paris  for  paletots, 
burnouses,  and  robes  de  chambre.  One  side  of  the  silk 
is  generally  black,  and  the  other  of  some  bright  color, 
as,  for  instance,  violet  or  yellow. 

Tho  new  colors,  Vesttre  and  capucine  (orange  and 
cinnamon-brown),  will,  of  course,  give  place  to  softer 
tints  as  the  spring  opens.  Lobelia  or  azurline  blue, 
tourquoise  blue,  and  June  or  Pomona  green,  with  a  pale 
shade  of  water,  or  sea-green,  with  new  shades  of  mauve, 
will  be  the  most  popular. 

A  novelty  of  recent  creation,  by  a  Parisian  rnndisf'',  of 
high  repute,  is  a  combination  of  tho  Medici  waistbands 
with  braces,  with  long  ends,  to  which  are  attached  little 
pockets.  This  little  ornament  is  very  graceful  for  a 
young  girl,  and  may  be  arranged  to  suit  any  toilet. 

The  most  fashionable  trimming  for  rich,  dark  silks, 
intended  for  full  dress,  is  of  velvet  and  jet,  mixed  with 
lace  We  have  seen  some  very  pretty  designs  in  clus- 
ters of  fruits  aud  bunches  of  flowers,  mixed  with  foUago. 
Fruits  in  chenille  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
fronts  of  satin  dresses.  Ribbon  is  put  on  in  the  Greek 
pattern  at  the  bottom  of  dresses  and  round  mantles. 
Ribbon  is  also  much  uned  in  nppUque  npon  cloth  and 
velvet.  Knots  of  cord,  with  balls  and  tassels,  forming 
patterns  in  relief,  are  appearing  ;  also  bands  of  out  and 
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ribbon  velvet,  and  bilk  and  satin  buttons,  embroidered 
-  or  circled  with  a  difi'erent  color  and  material. 

CLIPPINGS  AT  OUR  CENTRE-TABLE. 

BtTRIAL-PLACE   OF   KINGS   AND   QUEENS. 

Thts  graphic  description  of  the  Royal  Vault,  at  Wind- 
sor, will  be  inteiesting  to  those  who  have  recently  read 
the  description  of  the  funeral  of  Prince  Albert,  and  re- 
collect huw  the  coiBa  sank  slowly  after  the  touching 
service  to  the  vault  below. 

THIi   ROTAL  VAULT. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  down  which  the  bier  was 
lowered,  is  a  stone  passage,  about  six  feet  broad,  and 
some  eii;ht  or  nine  feet  high.  On  the  right,  in  a  little 
niche,  stands  the  very  simple  machinery  used  for  lower- 
ing the  biers,  and  a  little  beyond  this,  in  another  niche, 
a  row  of  very  tall,  black,  gaunt-looking,  two-armed, 
wooden  candelabra,  employed  for  toi'ches  when  tlie 
royal  vault  itself  is  opened.  For  some  twelve  or  fifteen, 
feet  beyond  this  the  passage  continues  descending,  and 
turning  a  little  to  the  left,  till  further  ingress  is  cut  off 
by  two  plain,  rusty,  wide-barred  iron  gates.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  the  royal  vault.  It  is  a  very  plain,  wide, 
lofty,  stone  vault,  with  a  groiced  roof  springing  from 
stone  columns.  On  either  side,  supported  by  these 
columns,  are  four  tiers  of  marble  shelves;  in  tlie  centre 
are  three  very  wide  and  massive  slabs  of  marble,  raised 
some  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  side  shelves  are 
destined  for  the  members  of  the  royal  family — the 
centre  marble  biers  for  the  cofQns  of  monarchs  only.  As 
the  light  slowly  penetrates  this  dismal  chamber,  two 
purple  coffins,  looking  almost  black  in  the  gloom,  can 
be  distinctly  seen  at  the  furthest  end,  brightly  reflecting 
back  the  rnys  of  light  as  the  beams  fall  upon  their 
richly-gilded  ornaments,  which  shine  as  though  affixed 
but  yesterday.  These  are  the  coffins  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte.  Above  their  heads,  but  shining  out 
warmly  with  a  bright  crimson  glow,  are  the  coffins  of 
three  of  their  children,  who  died  young.  At  their  feet, 
but  some  distance  apart,  and  quite  alone,  lies  the  gor- 
geous coffin  of  George  IV.  On  the  centre  slab,  and 
nearest  to  the  gates,  the  coffins  of  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide  rest  side  by  side,  the  Queea  being  oa  the  left. 
There  are  no  coffins  on  the  right  side  of  the  vault,  but 
on  the  left  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. Strangely  enough  the  coffin  nearest  the  gate  is 
that  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  of  Wales.  It  is  a  crimson 
coffin,  close  in  view,  and,  like  the  rest,  as  bright  as  that 
which,  alas  !  has  been  so  lately  laid  there.  Along  this 
passage,  we  have  described,  the  bier  of  the  late  Prince 
was  wheeled  till  the  foot  of  the  coffin  was  at  the  gates  of 
the  royal  vault.  Yesterday  a  Queen's  messenger  brought 
from  Osborne  to  Windsor  three  little  wreaths  and  a 
bouqiiet.  The  wreaths  were  simple  chaplets  of  moss 
and  violets,  wreathed  by  the  tliree  elder  Princesses  ;  the 
bouquet  of  violet«,  with  a  white  camelia  in  the  centre, 
was  sent  by  the  widowed  Queen.  Between  the  heraldic 
insignia  these  last  tributes  from  his  widow  and  orphan 
daughters  were  laid  upon  the  coffin — mementos  of  do- 
mestic love  and  worth  above  all  heraldry  that  over  was 
emblazoned. 

LITERARY    ITEMS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smiles,  known  to  American  readers  through 
the  reprints  of  his  "Life  of  Stephenson,  "and  "Self-Help," 
has  juat  published  "  Llvos  of  the  Engineers;  with  an 


Account  of  their  Principal  Works."  It  is  a  bulky  work, 
in  two  large  volumes.  Beginning  with  the  earliest 
known  specimens  of  British  engineering,  the  draining 
of  the  marshes,  and  the  embanking  of  the  rivers,  before 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Ramans,  he  gives  a  succinct  and 
interesting  account  of  the  inland  communication  uf 
Great  Britain,  and  full  biographies  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  engineers  of  the  last  two  centuries— Briud ley, 
Smeaton,  Telford,  Rennie,  and  others.  Nothing  of  value, 
respecting  the  men  and  their  deeds,  is  omitted. 

The  daughter  of  Hood,  Mrs.  Frances  Freeliug  Broderip, 
has  just  published  a  charming  child's  book,  "Tiny  Tad- 
pole, and  Other  Tales,"  which  her  brother,  who  is  clever 
with  the  pencil,  like  his  father  before,  has  illustrated. 

The  Hon.  Mis.  Norton  has  in  press  a  new  volume, 
with  illustrations  fium  her  own  designs — "The  Lady  of 
La  Garaye." 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  the  poet,  enters  the  field  of 
compilation  with  "The  Children's  Garland,  from  the 
Best  Poets." 

Mr.  Robert  Browning  is  now  in  London,  editinj;  the 
poetical  remains  of  his  noble  wife.  They  will  be  pub- 
lished simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Mr. 
James  Miller,  the  su'ccssor  of  Francis  &  Co.,  having 
purchased  the  early  sheets,  the  volume  will  appear 
about  the  first  of  March. 

Lady  Wallace  has  in  press  a  translation  of  Felix  Men- 
delssohn's Letters  from  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

AMIABILITT. 

As  amiability  is  a  woman's  chief  charm,  and  as  a. 
cheerful,  sunuy  temper  cannot  be  maintained  with  dys- 
pepsia, we  need  not  apologize  for  a  lengthy  clipping  from 
a  late  English  magazine,  presuming  that  the  advice  is 
given  to  the  masculine  portion  of  the  community  in  the 
article  from  which  we  quote: — 

"With  due  attention  to  temperance,  exercise,  and 
early  hours,  you  may  set  dyspepsia  at  defiance.  Neglect 
one  of  these  precautions,  and  you  lay  yourself  open  to 
the  approaches  of  the  enemy  ;  neglect  two  of  them,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  you  can  escape.  And,  above  all 
things,  keep  this  in  mind,  that  no  other  disease  or  affudion 
of  the  body  is  so  altaUUy  or  insidious  as  diispejisia.  If 
the  fir-st  few  instances  of  carelessness  or  transgression 
were  to  be  visited  with  the  pains  and  penalties  that  afflict 
the  patient  when  the  malady  has  become  chronic,  few 
men  would  be  so  insane  or  so  obstinately  reckless  as  to 
postpone  the  work  of  reformation.  But  the  earlier 
symptoms  are  raiely  of  an  alarming  kind.  The  appelit* 
is  not  sensibly  afi'ected,  though  the  digestion  is  ini paired, 
and  the  complaint  seems  for  a  time  to  be  limited  lo  flain- 
leucy  and  heartburn,  Such  unpleasant  sensation.s,  how- 
ever, cau  be  easily  removed  ;  essence  of  ginger  and  fluid 
magnesia  seldom  fail  to  give  relief,  and  the  patient 
flatters  himself  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension. 
But  the  symptoms  do  not  disappear;  they  lecur  with 
greater  frequency,  and  the  antidotal  doses,  though  in- 
creased, are  found  to  have  lost  their  efficacy.  Tho 
stomach  has  now  become  more  seriously  deranged.  All 
kinds  of  food  generate  acid,  and  in  this  stage  the  patleni 
usually  has  recourse  to  the  carbonates  of  soda  or  potash, 
which  in  their  turn  give  a  temporary  relief,  though 
without  in  any  w;iy  arro--ting  the  disorder.  By  this 
time  dyspepsia,  like  an  insidious  serpent,  has  fairly 
folded  the  victim  within  its  embrace,  and  is  squeezing 
him  at  its  leisure.  Everything  he  eats  disagrees  with 
him,  and  seems  to  undergo  some  wondrous  transforma- 
tion. That  which  was  served  up  at  the  table  as  haggis 
seems  converted,  two  hours  afterwards,  into  a  ball  of 
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ilCDoittnl  tow  ;  mutton-chop  hecomoin  a  flory  crnb,  rending 
the  intc^rior  with  iu  cUwtt ;  and  every  rice  puddini?  has 
I  the  iutolerabi**  elfrouioiy  tobeconn*  rovivifled  nsa  hedge- 
ihog.  Aflff  that  cunie  nauti^a  aud  vomiting.  You  do- 
irlTC  no  benefit  from  the  food  you  swallow.  From  tweivo 
stone  w^-iji'ht,  you  dwindle  down  to  ten.  Your  counto- 
nance  becomes  ghastly,  yonr  eyes  hollow,  and  you 
totter  prematurely  on  your  pins.  Tho  inero  notion  of 
•xercise  becomes  distasteful.  You  feel  as  if  you  had  no 
strength  for  anything.  You  are  pensive,  moody,  and  ir- 
ritable. Your  miud  loses  its  elasticity  and  power;  and 
vbea  yon  .-^it  down  to  compose,  instead  of  manly  matter, 
I  you  produce  nothing  bat  the  dreariest  of  drivel." 
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\  NOTICE   TO    LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

I  IlAvixfi  bjid  frequent  applieatious  for  the  purchase  of 
(Jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  Indies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
)£ditr*'.tfi  of  the  Fashion  Vf^partrnent  will  hereafter  execute 
>conlrais^ions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 


ft  siniiU  percentage  for  the  lime  aud  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 

envelops,  h:iir-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 

'tlllas,  and  mantelets,  will  bs  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 

'by  express  to   any  jiarl  of  the  country.     For  the  last, 

idistinct  directions  must  be  given. 

,     Oniergf  accompaiiitd  by  checks  /or  the  -proposed  expen- 

Idiinre,  to  f*e  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Gitdfj/,  Esfj. 
J\'(>  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  mimn/  Is  first 
^receiivd.  jSVj7A«-  /A*  Editor  nor  Publisher  tcill  he  account- 
•able/or  litssKft  tluU  may  occur  in  rtinHiiug. 
■i  The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Bonk  has  no  interest  in 
lathis  di^partment,  and  knows  nothing  of  tho  transactions  ; 
land  wlirth'T  tlie  person  sending  the  nrder  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
Bot  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  aud  geuerul  stylo  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  dtfpends  in  choice.  Dress 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Besson 
-|&  Son;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51 
,^Can;il  .Street,  New  York  ;  bonnets  from  the  most  celebrated 
rlestablishments ;  jewelry  from  Wriggous  &t  Warden,  or 
»;Cald\veirs,  Thiladelphia. 

J  When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fa-shions  that  prevail  here 
i^govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  article**  will  be  taken 
jback.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  mnst  be 
tieonsidered  final. 

1    DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
(|  MARCH. 

J  Tig.  1. — Dress  of  sea-green  silk,  with  a  deep  fold  or 
ilWa^  piece  of  Mack  silk  on  the  hem  of  tho  skirt.  Charm- 
ling  sprintr  mantle  of  rich  black  silk,  a  sweeping  Talma 
.shape  behind  ;  the  front  t^  taf'Ht^  {or  falling  in  tabs). 
(it  is  half  high  on  the  shoulders,  with  a  hood  of  rich 
jgnipnre  lace.  It  is  bordered  by  a  band  of  mauve  silk, 
:)«iged  by  guipure,  and  crossed  by  rich  points  of  guipure 
land  velvet.  Dress  bonnet  of  white  crape  and  chip,  with 
i»  plume;  bandean  of  Bargnndy  roses,  with  buds  and 
foliage. 

Fig.  2. — Home  dress  of  woollen  grenadine.  In  stripes 
of  black,  mauve,  and  white.  It  is  made  simply,  and 
Voru  with  an  Imperatrice  collar  of  whlto  piqiU  ;  cravat 


of  black  velvet.  The  cap  Is  a  eawl.  or  net,  formed  of 
good  lace,  -with  knots  of  mauve  ribbon. 

Fig.  3. — Silk  dress,  the  fashionable  shade  of  green. 
The  sleeves  and  side  trimmings  quite  new.  Skirt  with 
a  flouuce,  headed  by  a  pulF,  crossed  with  velvets,  iiud  con- 
fined by  buttons.  Leghorn  bonnet,  with  mauve  ribhoa 
and  plume. 

Fig.  4.— Carriage  or  visiting-dress  of  the  new  bright 
shade  of  tan  d'or.  The  velvet  trimming  is  the  same 
color,  a  few  shades  darker.  We  commend  the  ^let-ve  as 
particularly  good,  aud  giving  an  idea  of  the  luugih  uud 
width  now  most  popular. 

Fig.  .1. — Riding-habit  of  lobelia  blue  cloth,  handsomely 
braided  in  bbick.  The  skirt  is  lunirer  on  the  back  than 
the  front  ;  an  important  modification,  as  it  allows  the 
skirt  sufficient  length  in  the  saddle,  and  relieves  the 
wearer  in  walking.  Gray  Leghorn  hat,  one  of  tho  best 
shapes,  with  plume  of  game  fejitbers. 

Tieo  Juvenile  cot/tumes. — The  first,  trowsers  of  dark 
gray  cloth,  sacqne  of  tan  d'or.  The  second,  skirt  of  drab 
cachmerine,  bordered  with  blue.  Garibaldi  shirt  of  bluo 
flannel. 

CHITCHAT  FPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA  FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

Brodie  is  preparing  for  liis  spring  opening  many 
useful  and  graceful  styles  of  the  short  ptdttut,  so  popular 
in  France  and  England,  but  whicli  our  ladies  have 
beqn  so  slow  to  adopt.  The  exaggerated  length  has 
passed  away,  and  more  graceful  proportions  are  given 
to  the  figure.  He  will  introduce  in  these  some  newly- 
imported  ladies'  summer  cloth,  in  excellent  shades  of 
tan,  and  drab,  and  stone-color  ;  also  some  broken  plaids 
and  stripes  of  the  most  delicate  tones.  Plain  cloths 
turned  up  in  contrasting  colors  will  bo  very  popular, 
or  sleeves  lined  and  turned  up  with  a  deeper  shade  of 
the  same  color.  A  modification  of  the  talma  has  come 
up  again  for  those  who  prefer  loose  wraps.  Some  of 
these  are  richly  braided  or  embroidered  at  each  corner 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Indeed,  embroidery  and 
rich  braid  patterns  in  cord  and  ^'imp  aro  very  popular 
on  dresses  and  mantles  both,  after  having  been  laid 
aside  some  little  time. 

A  dress  made  ui>  recently  at  Madame  Demorest's  up- 
town establishment,  au  imported  robe,  was  elegantly 
embroidered  up  each  seam  of  the  skirt ;  the  sleeves,  the 
front,  aud  even  the  back  of  tho  corsage  had  its  peculiar 
design  pn  suite,  or  matching  the  prevailing  idea. 

In  recent  Parisian  letters  we  find  a  dress  of  maroon  silk 
described,  embroidered  with  lilies  in  the  same  shade; 
also  a  dress  of  violet  silk  with  daisies  worked  in  black 
silk,  and  ornamented  by  a  deep  flounce  worked  with 
daisies. 

The  Russian,  Swiss,  and  Medic  waistbands  arj  nnw 
Indispensable  with  a  round  corsage,  as  it  has  gone  out 
of  favor,  except  for  plain  house  dresses.  The  2^'d7ited 
bodice  once  moro  rnles,  and  is  welcomed  back  by  many 
ladies  to  whom  the  round  waistband  pave  a  dnmpy 
appearance.  The  best  dresses  are  made  with  points 
before  and  behind,  and  open  sleeves;  tiglit  sleeves  will 
be  entirely  laid  aside  until  a  colder  season  returns, 
except  for  travelling-dresses.  These  girdles  or  waist- 
bnnds  are  prettily  embroidered  in  silk  and  jet,  or  silk, 
or  braid  alone.  In  rich  evening  dress  they  are  orna- 
mented with  small  Roman  pearls,  and  abroad,  where 
huge  incomes  can  aff'ord  it,  even  real  precious  stones. 

The  Gabridle  style  for  dresses  will  be  somewhat  worn 
as  the  spring  opens,  but  its  chief  popularity  has  passed. 
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The  Garibaldi  shirt  will  be  extremely  popular  as  a 
home  dress,  particularly  for  young  ladies,  with  a  new 
ekirt  called  the  kUiere  (milkmaid).  The  joupon  latiere 
is  usually  either  red,  gray,  or  white  cadmicrine,  or  soft 
flaunel,  with  one  wide  velvet  or  several  narrow  rows, 
placed  above  the  hem.  It  may  also  be  ornamented  with 
a  simple  dressing  braid  pattern.  The  Garibaldi  shirt 
should  have  a  running  pattern  in  black  braid  on  the 
plaits  and  cuffs  of  the  sleeve.  The  most  fashionable 
collars  are  of  pique,  very  small,  high  and  straight,  with 
enffs  to  match.  These  are  worn  with  the  universal 
cravat  bow  called  imperatrice,  and  display  the  dress 
trimmed  around  the  throat.  A  pretty  style ;  quite 
popular. 

Unbleached  alpaca  and  woollen  organdie  are  spoken 
of  among  the  new  dress  materials. 

In  styles  of  makini;  up  we  describe  a  dress  of  black 
Bilk,  corsage  plain  and  pointed  at  the  waist,  which  is 
cut  square  around  the  neck,  and  edged  by  a  narrow 
ruffle  of  blue  silk  turning  back  from  the  edge.  Sleeves 
bell-shaped  ;  a  full,  round  cap  at  the  top,  edged  with  the 
blue  silk  quilling.  It  is  drawn  iu  a  little  at  the  bottom, 
and  has  a  puff  of  the  blue  silk,  edged  by  a  frill  of  black. 
Down  the  front  of  the  dressapuff  of  blue  silk  two  inches 
wide  on  the  waist,  and  broadening  into  four  on  the 
skirt,  with  small  rosettes  of  black  ribbon,  and  lace  at 
intervals. 

Dress  of  shot  silk,  one  of  the  new  fabrics;  this  has 
two  shades,  a  deep  and  light  shade  of  mauve.  The  dre.ss 
is  plain  in  front,  with  four  narrow  ruffles  on  the  bottom 
in  alternate  shades  of  mauve.  On  each  of  the  back  seams 
of  the  skirt,  commencing  ou  the  sides,  is  a  pyramidal 
trimming  of  narrow  ruffles  ;  a  scarf  mantle,  the  shade  of 
the  dress,  which  is  one  of  tlie  spring  novelties  for  the 
later  spring,  has  two  ruffles  all  around  in  a  deep  and 
light  shade  of  mauve.  It  is  thrown  just  across  the 
shoulders,  and  has  long  tablier  ends. 

A  dress  of  plain  apple-green  silk,  a  lovely  shade,  pale 
and  quiet.  The  waist  is  quite  plain  and  round.  The 
skirt  is  full,  and  handsomely  trimmed  by  a  flounce,  five 
inches  wide,  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  three  full 
puffs  above  it ;  the  flounce  is  edged  by  a  row  of  narrow 
velvet,  quite  a  dark  shade  of  green  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  skirt  has  the  same  trimming  repeated,  at  about  the 
depth  of  a  short  tunic.  A  narrow  waistband  of  silk, 
edged  on  each  side  by  narrow,  dark-green  velvet,  has  a 
sash-girdle,  to  the  left,  of  silk  about  the  width  of  an 
ordinary  bonnet  ribbon,  edged  with  velvet  ribbon.  A 
spray  of  velvet  shamrocks  is  embossed  on  each  end  and 
on  the  bows.  The  sleeves  are  moderately  wide,  with  a 
flounce  and  three  puffs  to  match  the  skirt ;  the  trimming 
goes  up  square  at  the  back  of  the  sleeve  to  the  elbow, 
giving  the  appearance  of  being  cut  up.  With  this  dress 
is  worn  a  headdress  of  a  brown-orange  color,  a  coronal 
of  drawn  velvet  ribbon,  with  flat  bows  at  each  ear,  and 
ends  with  chenille  tassels  drooping  from  them, 

A  dress  of  shot  silk,  mauve  and  black,  has  five  nnrrow 
flounces,  placed  at  a  little  distance  apart,  and  set  on 
in  box-plaits,  separated  by  a  plain  space  the  width  of 
the  plait.  A  heading  is  formed  by  a  row  of  narrow 
velvet  ribbon,  about  an  inch  from  the  upper  edge.  The 
waist  in  plain,  but  there  is  a  pointed  pelerine  crossing  to 
left  surplice  fashion,  trimmed  by  two  rutHos  set  on  as 
are  the  flounces,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  it  the  back, 
and  narrowing  to  one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  point,  where 
it  is  met  by  a  sash  ribbon  of  the  silk  edged  by  velvet 
ribbon.  The  sleeve  is  rather  loose,  slightly  full  at  the 
arm,  the  fulness  on  the  top  of  the  sleeve;  the  bottom 


has  one  ruffle  to  correspond  with  the  skirt,  and  a  piece 
in  a  double  scallop  on  the  forearm  ;  in  each  .scallop,  a 
diamond-shaped  rosette,  in  black  and  while  lace. 

The  buunti't  selected  for  this  dress  is  a  Leghorn,  with  a 
black  silk  cape  turned  up  with  raspberry  red,  aud  covered 
by  black  lace;  a  bouquet  of  u  large  raspberry-red  rose 
and  foliage,  with  a  cluster  of  purplish  grapes;  on  the 
outside,  the  bandeau  has  a  puff  of  raspbeiry  silk,  a  rose, 
and  a  few  grapes,  with  black  lace. 

For  those  who  object,  from  delicate  health,  to  wearing 
dresses  with  revers  or  turned  back,  vest  fashion  at  the 
throat,  there  is  an  excellent  style,  quite  as  ornamental; 
the  revers  meet  from  the  throat  down,  quite  close,  aud 
are  faced  with  some  color  contrasting  with  the  dress; 
as,  for  instance,  a  black  silk,  with  revers  uf  deep  bright 
blue,  edged  by  a  narrow  pufllng  of  black  saiiu  ribbun. 
Bell-shaped  sleeves,  slashed  with  blue  on  the  lop,  the 
slashing  crossed  by  puffings  of  satin  ribbon  ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skirt  are  two  flounces  of  black  silk,  the  lower 
one  headed  by  a  puff  of  blue,  the  upper  hj  a  puff  of 
black. 

We  notice  a  pretty  new  sleeve  for  home  wear.  They 
are  somewhat  iu  the  gigot  form,  with  a  band  at  the 
wrist,  and  an  epaulet  or  cap,  neatly  trimmed.  The 
gigot,  or  mutton-leg,  is  quite  popular  for  home  wear. 
As  the  season  advances,  and  thinner  fabrics  appear,  tight 
sleeves  will  be  given  up ;  indeed  they  have  been  very 
moderately  worn  in  Paris  the  past  winter,  many  of  the 
best  dresses  being  made  up  wiih  sleeves  quite  open  at  the 
wrist,  and  much  longer  behind  than  on  the  arm,  besides 
various  modifications  of  the  bell-sliape. 

The  shape  of  straw  bonnets  is  already  defined.  They 
follow  the  high  brim  and  sloping  crown  of  the  past 
winter,  and  are  very  nhalloio  at  the  side,  so  that  the  top 
trimming  dies  away  to  a  narrow  ruche  of  tulle  on  the 
cheek.  Tliere  is  a  new  style  of  ruche.  The  plaits  have 
the  air  of  being  separated  by  a  plain  space,  but  the  effect 
of  the  late  full  ruche  is  also  gained,  softening  the  outlii  e 
of  the  face,  and  inclosing  the  cheek  iu  a  line  of  wavy, 
delicate  blonde.  Across  the  brim,  flowers  and  lace  are 
still  carried  ;  on  the  outside  of  the  bonnets,  the  Letitia 
bow  will  be  very  popular.  It  is  a  flat  bow,  exactly  on 
top — to  describe  a  bonnet  trimmed  in  this  way — a  pretty 
spring  straw,  with  the  high  brim,  curtain  of  m;iuve 
silk,  with  two  square  plaits  at  the  back,  plain  on  the 
sides.  The  plaits  are  trimmed  across  with  rows  o/strato 
and  small  pendent  ornaments  of  straw.  Strings  of  No. 
30  ribbon  ;  from  the  cape,  pretty  well  at  the  back  of  the 
bonnet,  a  plain  ribbtm,  of  the  same  width,  ascends, 
meeting  on  top  in  a  Letitia  bow,  formed  of  two  flat  loops, 
one  turned  each  way,  passing  under  a  flat  tie  ;  on  each 
corner  of  the  loops  are  small  pendent  ornaments  of  straw. 
Inside,  a  ruche;  at  the  top,  a  broad,  close  bunch  of  pur- 
ple violets,  with  a  pink  moss  rose  aud  foliage  ou  each 
side. 

We  have  seen  ribbon  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width 
used  in  this  way  :  three  rows  across  the  top  of  the  l>on- 
net,  and  in  one  case,^t;e,  of  an  inch  in  width,  covering 
the  whole  bonnet. 

We  have  seen  a  very  pretty  chip  hat,  with  cape  of 
bright  June  green;  the  front  has  a  broad,  rich  white 
ribbon  passed  over  it,  at  the  top  a  knot,  in  which  is 
placpd  a  light  plume,  which  curls  over  the  edge  of  the 
brim,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  bandeau;  bright  green 
leaves  complete  it.  Strings  of  broad  while  ribbon.  Kext 
month  we  commence  our  regular  notices  of  spriug  open- 
ings, by  Miss  ilcCounel,  Mrs.  Scofield,  and  others. 
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Manve  silk  dress,  wifli  squares  set  on  of  a  lighter  shade,  bordered  with  black  velret.     White 
chip  hat,  triiDiued  with  black  lace,  violets,  and  violet  ribbon. 


Fig.  1.— Azurline  blue  silk  skirt  and  white  uouslin  Garibaldi  shirt.  The  front  of  the  shirt  is 
laid  in  box  plaits,  which  are  richly  embroidered. 

Fig.  2. — Boy's  suit  of  mineral  gray  poplin,  trimmed  with  rose  sublime  velvet  ;  belt  and  neck- 
tie to  match.     Gray  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  rose  sublime  velvet  and  plume. 
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Mauve  spring  silk,  with  flounces  ami  quilliiig  of  a  darker  shade, 
and  greeu  ribbon. 


Leghorn  bonnet,  trunmed  with  straw 


Promenade  dress  of  lavender  silk,  trimmed  with  ruches  and  bows  of  green  ribbon, 
for  a  watering-place),  trimmed  with  green. 


Straw  hat  (suitable 
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THE  VAIENCIAN. 

{Front  vtfic.} 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  Sew  York.     Drawn  by  L.  T.  Toigt,  from  actual 

articles  of  costume.] 


We  believe  the  garment  which  we  have  illustrated  by  two  views,  hack  and  front,  is  probnh 

the  most  distinrjui  that  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  present  to  our  friends.     Its  shape; 
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THE  VALENCIAN. 

{Hack  viciv.) 


simple  in  the  extreme,  being  that  of  a  shawl.     The  material  is  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  a 
chaste  and  exquisitely  execnted  design  iu  needlework. 
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PORTKAIT  AND  COSTUME  OF  THE  PEINCE  IMPERIAL  OF  FRANCE. 


Skirt  of  black  Velvet,  plaiteil  at  the  waist  in  large  box  plaits.     Full  embroidered  shirt.     Jacket 
of  black  velvet.     The  skirt  and  jacket  are  ornamented  with  a  wreath  of  leaves  cut  ont  of  white 
satin,  and  braided  with  a  fancy  black  and  gold  braid. 
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SPRING  COSTUMES. 

(See  description  J  Fashion  Depfirtmrnt.) 
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NAME   FOR    MARKING. 


CHILD'S  APRON. 


To  be  luade  of  white  cambric. 
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SPONGE-BAG. 

(5ee  description,   Work  Department.) 
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PLOITNCE  or  LADY'S  DRESS. 


Tlie  white  cambric  muslin  dress  enriched  with  embroidery  being  again  restored  to  favor,  we  are 
happy  to  supply  such  a  pattern  as  may  be  considered  generally  useful.  The  one  we  are  now  giviii 
is  intended  to  be  worked  as  a  flounce,  and  carried  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  hut  in  addition  to 
this  graduated  lengths  are  to  be  laid  on  the  front  breadth.  Each  end  being  finished  with  a  bow  of 
colored  ribbon,  of  course  this  part  of  the  trimming  of  the  dress  is  optional,  but  it  is  arranged  in  this, 
way  when  it  is  intended  to  be  worn  with  a  mantle  or  pelisse  open  up  the  front.  The  oval  holes  whuk 
go  round  the  scallop  are  cut  out  and  sewn  over,  and  then  have  a  line  of  point  de  Brussels  worked  itt 
the  inside.  The  rest  of  the  pattern  is  composed  of  holes  and  cut-out  leaves. 
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EASTERN   RAMBLES   AND   REMINISCENCES. 


JERUSALEM. 

Lord  !  Thou  didst  lovo  Jerusalem— 

Onco  she  was  all  tliy  own  ; 
Iler  love  tliy  fairpsl  heritage, 

Her  power  thy  glury's  throne. 
Till  evil  came  and  Mighted 
Thy  long-loved  olive-tree, 
And  Siilem's  shrines  were  liglited 
For  other  gods  than  thee, — Moore. 
Vhcro  towers  are  crushed,  and  unforbidden  weeds 
O'er  mutilated  arches  shed  their  seeds  ; 
And  temples,  doomed  to  milder  change,  nnfold 
A  new  magnilicence  that  vies  with  old. — Wordsworth. 

"The  citj  of  .ludah"  (2  Cliron.  xxv.  28), 
"tlie  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth"  (Lam.  ii.  15),  "great  among  the  nations 
and  princess  among  the  provinces"  (Lam.  i.  1), 
has  sometimes  been  calleil  Salem,  Jebus,  Soli- 
ma,  .and  Capitolina.  The  Turks  have  called  it 
Curumobarech  and  Leucost ;  and  the  Arabs 
speak  of  it  as  El-Ktuh,  which  means  "holi- 
uiess."  The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
called  it  Hierosolyma. 

Tlio.se  who  would  learn  somewhat  of  its  ear- 
liest history,  and  other  interesting  particulars, 
should  consult  the  works  of  Josephns,  Maun- 
drell,  Pococke,  Drs.  Clarke  and  Richardson, 
Cliateaubriand,  Ali  Bey,  and  others  ;  .and  as 
few  of  ray  readers  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  the 
antiquity  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  I  will  merely 
Isurvey  the  arguments  in  favor  of  its  age,  and 
recount  some  of  the  most  important  epochs  in 
lits  hi.4tory. 

"The  city  of  David"  has  tindergone  many 
changes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
iMelchisedek,  who  is  mentioned  in  Genesis 
l(ch,Tp.  siv.  18)  as  King  of  Salem  ;  but  modem 
commentators  liave  rejected  this  opinion,  on 
'account  of  the  statement  of  .Terome,  who  s.ays 
that  he  saw  tlie  ruins  of  Melchisedek's  palace, 
VOL.  LXIV. — 2b 


near  to  Scythopolis  (Bethshean).  There  can- 
not be  any  doubt  that  Jerus.alem  existed  B.  C. 
1451,  because  it  is  stated  (.Tosh.  x.  1)  that 
Adoni-zedek  was  King  of  Jerusalem.  We  iind 
that,  B.  C.  1444,  "Jebusi,"  wliich  is  "Jerusa- 
lem," was  given,  with  thirteen  other  cities  and 
their  villages,  to  the  children  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  28)  as  their  inheritance ;  in  1425  the 
children  of  Jud.ah  fought  against  Jerusalem, 
took  it,  and  set  the  city  on  fire  (Judges  i.  8)  ; 
in  1048  David  took  Zion  from  the  Jebusites, 
and  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  Jerusalem  the 
city  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  G— 9)  ;  in  1042  David 
brought  the  Ark  from  Kirj.ithjearim  upon  a 
new  cart  to  Jerusalem,  with  sacrifices  and 
dancing  (2  Sam.  vi.  3 — 14).  In  1004  Solomon 
blessed  the  people,  and  consecrated  the  temple 
with  a  solemn  prayer,  from  the  brazen  scaffold 
(2  Chrou.  vi.  7—42).  In  971  "  Shishak,  King 
of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  took 
away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  tlie  king's  house  ;  lie  took 
all ;  he  carried  away,  also,  the  shields  of  gold 
which  Solomon  had  made"  (2  Chron.  xii.  9). 
Ill  826  Jelioaah  "came  to  Jerusalem,  and  brake 
down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  gate  of 
Ephraim  unto  the  corner  gate,  four  hundred 
cubits ;  and  lie  took  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
all  the  vessels  that  were  found  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
house,  and  hostages,  and  returned  to  Samaria" 
(2  Kings  xiv.  13,  14).  lu  742  the  city  was 
besieged  by  Rezin,  King  of  Syria,  and  Pekah, 
son  of  Remaliah,  King  of  Isr.ael,  but  they  could 
not  take  it  (2  Kings  xvi.  5).  In  710  Sennache- 
rib invaded  Judah,  and  took  all  the  fenced 
cities,  but  retired  when  llezekiah  h.ad  given  him 
three  hundred  talents  of  silver  (£16G,077  10s.), 
and   thirty  talents  of  gold    (£12,273  7.'!.  Grf.) 
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(2  Kings  sviii.  14).  In  610  Pharaoh-nechoh, 
King  of  Egypt,  went  against  Jerusalem,  slew 
Josiah,  imprisoned  Jehoahaz,  and  made  Jelio- 
iakim  king  in  liis  stead  ;  besides  doing  this, 
lie  put  the  land  to  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents 
of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold  (2  Kings  xsiii. 
29—31).  In  599  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of 
Babylon,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away 
all  the  princes,  riches,  and  woi-kmeu  to  Baby- 
lon, and  destroyed  all  the  vessels  of  gold  which 
Solomon  had  made  in  the  temple  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  10 — 16).  In  588  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all 
liis  host  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  built  forts 
against  it  round  about,  and  took  the  city,  burnt 
it,  and  broke  down  the  walls,  besides  carrying 
away  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  into 
captivity  (Jeremiah  ssxix.  1 — 10).  In  53G  Cy- 
rus, King  of  Persia,  ordered  the  temple  to  be 
rebuilt  (Ezra  i.  2,  3).  In  445  Nehemiah,  hav- 
ing secretly  viewed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
which  were  broken  down,  and  incited  the  Jews 
to  build  them  up  again,  is  mocked  and  threat- 
ened by  Sanballat,  the  Horonite  (Nehemiah  iv. 
1,  2).  In  324  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  cap- 
tured it ;  in  168  it  was  plundered  by  ApoUonius ; 
restored  by  the  Maccabees  iu  163  B.  C. ;  and  in 
63  taken  by  Pompey. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  70  the  city  was  be- 
sieged, taken,  and  destroyed  by  Titus  ;  rebuilt 
iu  131  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Adrian,  who 
afterwards  destroyed  many  parts  of  the  city, 
and  erected  temples  to  the  heathen  deities. 
In  135  the  Jews  were  finally  dispersed,  after 
having  failed  in  a  revolt  against  the  Romans, 
and  the  city  became  a  Roman  colony.  In  326 
Constautine  and  Helena  built  many  churches 
throughout  Judea,  especially  in  Jerusalem,  and 
did  much  to  restore  tlie  city,  besides  allowing 
the  Jews  to  enter  it  once  a  year.  In  613  the 
city  was  taken  by  Chosrau,  King  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  slew  90,000.  The  city  was  retaken 
from  the  Persians  in  627  by  the  Greeks,  under 
Henaclius.  In  636  Khalif  Omar  took  the  city 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  and  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  was  commenced.  In  868  the  city  was 
taken  by  Ahmed  of  Egypt  from  the  Khalifs  of 
Bagdad.  In  1073  the  Turkomans  gained  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Christian  pilgrims  was  permitted.  In  1098  the 
Egypti.au  khalifs  again  obtained  possession  of 
the  city.  In  1099  the  Crusaders,  under  God- 
frey de  Bouillon,  took  the  city,  and  elected 
their  le.ader  king.  Iu  1183  S.alahed-deen  took 
it  from  the  Crusaders.  In  1229  it  was  given 
up  to  the  Christitins.  In  1239  the  Emir  David 
of  Kerek  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  which 
was  restored   to  the   Latin  princes  by  Salah 


Ismaeel,  Emir  of  Damascus,  in  1242.  In  1244 
the  Kharismian  hordes  stormed  it ;  in  1291  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt, 
In  1517  Selim,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  reduced 
Egypt  and  Syria,  including  Jerusalem  ;  and  his 
son  Soliman  built  the  present  walls  in  the  year 
1542;  and  in  1832,  when  Syria  became  subject 
to  Mohammed  All,  Jerusalem  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  1834  an  insurrection  took  place,  and  the 
city  was  held  by  the  insurgents  for  a  short  time  ; 
but  Ibrahim  Pasha  soon  quelled  the  riot,  and 
restored  order  within  its  ancient  walls. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  city,  which  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes,  and,  having  been 
the  bone  of  contention  for  ages,  is  now  almost 
"  A  vanish'd  name  ; 
It3  tribes  earth's  warning')  scoff,  aud  shame." 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  that 
presented  itself  on  our  approach.  The  whole 
area  (a)  was  crammed  with  groups  of  beings 
from  nearly  every  clime,  and  certainly  clothed 
with  almost  every  costume.  Some  selling  beads, 
crucifixes,  amulets,  cups,  bowls,  etc.,  made 
from  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  olive- 
wood  from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  other 
relics ;  amongst  which  I  noticed  a  host  of  saints, 
remarkable  for  the  stiffness  of  carving  and 
desperate  contortions  of  their  frames,  and  many 
Scriptural  events,  only  to  be  made  out  by  the 
inscriptions  underneath ;  for,  in  truth,  they 
were  so  badly  executed  that  tlie  carvers  almost 
appeared  to  deserve  the  same  fate ;  while  others 
were  importunately  offering  their  services  as 
guides,  and  asserting  that  they  knew  every 
part  of  the  city,  from  the  spot  where  the  cock 
crew  when  Peter  denied  his  Master  to  the  rock 
from  which  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven. 

We  had  been  prepared  for  many  extraordi- 
nary scenes  by  the  perusal  of  the  account  fur- 
nished us  by  travellers ;  but  the  one  we  wit- 
nessed bafiJes  all  description.  The  pen  of  a 
Warburton,  or  the  eloquent  diction  of  an  Eothen 
could  .ilone  do  it  justice. 

Gentle  reader,  cast  aside  the  notions  you 
have  generally  entertained  of  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  The  Jerusalem  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  position  of  many  interesting  localities 
appears  altered,  but  it  is  only  the  advances  of 
modern  ages  that  have  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  Holy  City. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  within  the  walls,  and 
occupies  the  best  part  of  the  town  ;  it  is  not 
without.  Calvary  of  the  present  day  is  not  the 
Calvary  of  the  past,  and  the  relics  you  view 
smack  somewhat  of  the  present  age  ;  therefore 
may  not  be  quite  so  interesting  to  travellers. 
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GROUXD  PLAS  OP  THE  HOLT  SEPCLCHRE  AT  JERFSALEM. 


P'.firrjptinn  of  grntind'pJnn  : — 

A,  Op-n  court  befoie  the  church. 

B.  Entrance  hall  or  vestibule. 
C    .Vave. 

D    Thf  Holy  Sepulchre. 

E    riiapel  of  the  Apparition,  belonjjintr  to  the  Latins. 

F.  Choir  of  the  Great  Church,  bel.inirhi!;  to  the  (jreeks. 

G.  Chapel  of  the  Fmdtni,'  of  the  Crosses. 
H.   Lower  part  of  Calvary. 

K.  Upper  part  of  Calvary. 

1.  Gateway. 

2.  Stone  ^eat. 

3.  A  ruined  Tower  in  the  ancient  Belfry. 

4.  Divan  of  the  Turkish  ToU-Keoper. 
fi.  Stone  of  Unction. 

6.  Ante-Chapel. 

7.  Sepulchral  Chamber. 

8.  Tumb  of  our  Saviour. 

9.  IcbonostatioQ. 

10,  Sancta  Sanctorum. 

H.  Clmir  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

12    Chair  of  the  Grepk  Vicar. 

l;i    Centre  of  the  World. 
J  14.  Chapel  of  the  Copts. 
I  l'>    Cniurans. 
[    It),   I*ilasters. 
I   17.   Altar  of  the  Armenians. 
!   IS.   R'tom  of  ihe  Armenian*. 

lil*  '^1^'*'"  "^l^^^  Syrian.'*.  Ge.^nrian8,  and  Nestorians. 

20.  Aliar  of  Che  Holy  Sacrament. 

21.  Altar  of  the  Holv  Cross. 

1    2-2.   Altaraf  the  Flagellation. 

2.T  Sacri^^iy. 

24.  Aliar  of  the  Prison  of  ChriBt. 

2i.   Altar  of  the  Inscription  over  the  Cross. 

Z«.  Altar  of  the  Division  of  Garments. 

27.  Steps  leading  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Finding  of  the 
-rosses,  below. 


2S.  Altar  of  St.  Helena. 

29.  Cavity  where  the  Crosses  were  found. 

30.  Chapel  of  Division. 

31.  Steps  leading  up  to  Calvary. 

32.  Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion. 

33.  Place  of  the  Three  Crosses. 

34.  Rent  in  the  Rock. 

35.  Chapel  of  the  Nailing?  to  the  Cross. 

36.  Tomb  of  Godfrev  of  Bouillou. 

37.  Tomb  of  Baldwin,  his  brother. 

38.  Tombs  of  the  Kini^s  of  Jeiusalcm. 

39.  Spot  where  the  Disciples  contemplated  the  Cra- 
cifixion. 

40.  Sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

41.  Cistern. 

42.  Entrance  to  tho  Apartments  of  the  Franciscans. 

43.  Refectory. 

44.  Stairs  leading  to  the  upper  Galleries. 
40. '    "         "      Rooms. 

46.  Former  entrance  to  the  Church,  now  inclosed. 

47.  Entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Grief. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  all  Christian  pilgrims 
have  turned  their  thoughts  towards  the  sepul- 
chre of  our  Saviour,  and  happy  the  man  who 
was  enabled  to  visit  the  "Holy  Shrine,"  and 
worship  at  other  sacred  spots.  In  the  present 
day  thousands  flock  to  bow  down  in  the  Sepnl- 
chreof  our  Lord,  andmanyperishintheattempt. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the 
writer  of  these  pages  to  comment  upon  the 
many  wonderful  thines  related  to  him,  nor  to 
descant  upon  the  reality  of  the  spots  pointed 
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out;  therefore  it  is  proposed  only  to  take  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  places  as  they  were  visited. 

Passing  through  the  motley  groups  in  the 
crowd,  our  party  went  under  the  pointed  Sara- 
cenic archway  of  the  edifice,  and  entered  its 
precincts  ;  in  doing  so  we  could  not  help  observ- 
ing the  beautiful  frieze,  in  low  relief,  repre- 
senting the  triuniphaut  entry  of  our  Saviour  into 
Jerusalem,  which  was  placed  over  the  doorway. 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  building  by  the 
gateway  (1),  and  passed  the  stone  seat  (2)  on 
which  the  Turkish  toll-gatherers  seat  them- 
selves and  smoke  away  the  dreary  hours  they 
remain  there  when  we  saw  before  us  the  "stone 
of  uuctiou"  (5),  on  which,  it  is  said,  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  washed  and  anointed  for  the 
sepulchre  (a).  Around  this  precious  relic  is 
a  low  rail,  and  at  either  end  are  three  large 
candlesticks  and  tapers,  the  gifts  of  Christian 
princes.  Here  the  pilgrims  kneel,  prostrate 
themselves  on  their  faces,  kiss  the  "stone  of 
anointing,"  and  offer  up  their  prayers.  Space 
compels  us  to  defer  the  description  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  for  a  short  time, 
when  we  shall  continue  our  Rambles  within  its 
walls,  and  afterwards  visit  the  outside  of  the 
"City  of  Solemnities." 

No  sooner  does  the  weary  pilgrim  enter  Jeru- 
salem than,  regardless  of  everything  else,  he 
hastens  to  behold  tlie  spot  where  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  was  laid.     It  is  a  natural  feeling. 


but  is  not  judicious.  To  behold  the  sepulchre 
to  advantage,  the  pilgrim  should  visit  the  en- 
virons and  each  sacred  spot  first — the  hills,  the 
remnant  walls,  the  convents,  and  the  various 
historical  sites — reserving  his  visit  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  until 

"The  twilight  star  from  Herroon's  peak 
Comes  mildly  o'er  the  glistening  eartU 
And  weary  hireliDgs  joy  to  seek 
Their  dear  domestic  hearth." 

Then  the  feelings  so  long  pent  up  will  find  vent ; 
the  soothing  power  of  religion  will  subdue  the 
passions  that  have  racked  the  now  repentant 
pilgrims  ;  and  when  he  leaves  the  precincts  of 
that  edifice,  the  remembrance  of  his  visit  will 
be  more  indelible.  But,  as  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh 
said — 

*'  Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  qaiet, 
My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon  ; 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet; 

My  bottle  of  salvation  ; 
My  gown  of  glory  (hope's  true  gage). 
And  then  I  '11  take  my  pUgrimage." 

To  redeem  this  sepulchre  from  infidel  hands 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  paramount  ob- 
ject sought  by  the  Crusades.  It  is  presumed  to 
contain  not  only  the  sepulchre,  but  the  scene  uS 
the  Crucifixion.  The  irregular  form  shows  how 
the  building  has  been  extended  in  places,  in 
order  to  inclose  various  spots  connected  wilh 
Christ's  death  and  burial. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

"  A  woman's  book  is  never  worth  reading, " 
snid  Mr.  Lindley,  putting  down  his  ruby  glass, 
with  its  silver  stem,  on  the  table.  "  Women 
are  very  good  at  making  pies,  but  very  poor  at 
making  books."  And  having  delivered  himself 
of  this  speech,  Mr.  Lindley  stared  intently  at 
his  niece.     "  Do  you  hear  that.  Amy  ?" 

She  answered  quietly,  "Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Milford  smiled,  and  said,  "  But  you  do 
not  agree  with  it." 

"  Not  altogether." 

"Of  course  she  does  not,"  said  her  uncle. 
"  Amy  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  pen ;  she  breathes,  lives,  moves,  and  has 
her  being  in  ink.  She  dreams  all  night  of  love- 
passages  and  touching  scenes,  and  awakes  in 
the  morning  to  write  them  out ;  the  louder  I 
cry  cui  bono,  the  faster   she  writes.     No,  no ; 


defend  me  from  a  woman's  book,  even  though 
that  book  be  Amy's." 

Amy  smiled ;  her  uncle's  raillery  had  not 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  her  temper  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

"  That  is  not  your  prayer,"  said  Mr.  Milford, 
turning  to  her. 

"Yes,  to  some  extent  it  is.  I  think  there 
are  some  women,  many  women,  who  write 
gracefully  and  touchingly ;  but  1  must  confess 
that  I  have  seldom  read  a  woman's  book  that  I 
care  to  read  twice." 

Mr.  Milford  smiled  incredulously.  How 
strangely  it  sounded  to  hear  a  woman  speak 
thus,  and  a  woman,  too,  who  wrote ! 

"'Jane  Eyre,'"  she  continued,  "is  a  noble 
book,  full  of  faults,  yet  noble  withal,  vigorous, 
bold,  original  ;  the  fire  of  genius  burns  with  a 
vivid  glow  in  its  startling  pages.    '  Adam  Bede' 
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is  a  woman's  Look  ;  I  like  it  for  what  women's 
ibooks  seldom  possess — its  stieiifith.  I  might 
jjenumerate  dozens  of  books  written  by  women 
jthat  are  both  touching  and  graceful ;  yes, 
e^en  thoughtful ;  but  you  miss  the  power  that 
distinguishes  these  Samsons  of  female  litera- 
ture." 

Again  XIr.  Jlilford  smiled.  "  Vou  astonish 
me." 

"  Why  should  I  astonish  you  f" 

"You  write." 
I  "  So  I  do.  But  I  have  never  written  any- 
thing that  I  can  read  with  the  slightest  pleas- 
Inre :  mv  own  ideal  has  never  been  worked 
out :  it  looms  up  before  me  a  solid,  unyielding 
)b1ock  of  marble,  before  which  I  stand,  with 
Ichisel  in  hand,  utterly  despairing  of  ever  bring- 
ing out  to  life  the  group  that  I  know  is  sleeping 
jthere.  Thus  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  said  to 
me,  '  Do  not  let  your  pen  be  idle  ;  I  find  it 
very  easy  to  read  all  that  you  write.'  Ah,  he 
little  knows  how  iinsatisfied  my  own  mind 
Wanders  through  the  scenes  of  its  creation  I 
iTlie  unattained  beckons  me  on ;  I  strive,  I 
Jyeam  to  reach  it,  but  there  it  stands  ever 
^he  distant  goal — the  star  highest  up  in  the 
eavens." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  write?" 

"  Because  I  must  write.  I  cannot  help  writ- 
Jng  any  more  than  you  can  help" — 

"  Loving,"  said  llr.  Milford,  quietly. 

"  Loving  1  that  was  not  what  I  was  going  to 
i.-iy." 

"  I'erhaps  not;  but  I  finished  your  sentence 
nuch  more  truthfully  tlian  you  could  possibly 
lave  done  yourself.  But  to  return  to  our  suby 
ect.  I  think  the  great  mistake  that  women 
Inake  in  writing  is,  that  they  do  not  come  out 
iufficiently  from  self;  inste.id  of  erecting  a 
l)latform  without,  from  whose  plain  they  can 
•nrvey  the  wide  field  of  hum.anity,  they  erect 
j)ne  within.  Sappho  sings,  but  her  songs  are 
|he  cries  of  her  own  wildly  beating  heart ;  they 
iire  not  the  echoes  of  mine.  Tlie  writer  should 
know  no  selfish  limit ;  his  should  be  a 

'Sympathy  that  folds  all  eliaractors, 
All  raitk'f.  all  passious,  and  ail  life  almost 
I  lu  its  wide  circle.* 

Hien,  yonr  men,  too,  are  generally  failures  ; 
hey  are  not  what  men  really  are,  but  what  you 
vish   them  to  be.     Women,   it  seems   to  me, 

write  only  from  a  passionate  impul-;e  of  their 
wn  hearts  :   they— but  a  truce  to  fault-finding. 
Jvwn   the  whole,  I  have  read  some  very  read- 
.ble  books  by  women,  very  well  written" — 
"For   women.      Oh,    manly  praise!      Hear 

■  Irs.  Browning  on  that  subject^ 
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'  Oh,  excelloDt ! 
What  grace!  what  facile  turns  !  what  fluent  bweepal 
What  delicate  discernment,  almost  thoui,'ht  ! 
The  hook  does  honor  to  the  sex,  we  hold. 
Among  our  female  authors  wo  make  room 
For  this  fair  wrUer,  and  congratulate 
The  couutry  that  produces  in  these  times 
Such  Women,  competent  to — spell.'  " 

Mr.  Milford  laughed.  "  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  ever  write  a  book.  Amy." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken.  To-daj,  Mr. 
Milford,  I  began  the  first  pages  of  a  woman's 
book.  I  intend  to  pour  my  whole  soul  into  tho 
task ;  this  shall  be  the  mission  of  my  life,  to 
write  a  book,  not  distingnished  only  for  its 
good  grammar,  and  gracefully  turned  sentences, 
but  a  book  tluat  will  touch  an  answering  chord 
in  the  deep  heart  of  hiimanity." 

"  What  an  ambition  I  But  I  look  at  you 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

"Thank  you  for  sparing  me  your  severity, 
and  bestowing  on  me  your  gentle  pity." 

"I  never  for  the  life  of  me  could  see.  Amy, 
why  women  should  pester  themselves  .about 
■writing  books,  unless  they  wrote  theiu  for 
money,  wrote  or  starved." 

"  There  are  other  motives  than  money  that 
induce  people  to  write  books." 

"  So  there  are,  and  better  motives.  But  the 
writing  of  a  book  involves  so  much,  and  the 
publishing  of  it  so  much  more,  that  I  am 
amazed  any  woman  is  willing  to  sacrifice  so 
much  to  obtain  so  very  little.  Amy,  be  wanted 
in  time,  and  abandon  your  book  with  the  ink 
still  wet  on  the  first  page." 

" '  Grtnid  merciJ'  but  when  a  woman  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  an  act  she  is  pretty  sure 
to  accomplish  it,  and  I  have  made  up  uiy  mind 
to  write  a  book." 

"There  is  no  turning  a  woman  from  her 
will,  then?" 

"  Not  this  woman." 

The  servant  came  in  and  lit  the  ch.andelier 
over  the  dining-table.  Mr.  Lindley,  as  is  the 
wont  of  many  old  gentlemen  after  dinner,  had 
fallen  into  a  profound  sleep.  The  discussion 
had  not  been  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the 
drowsy  god  at  bay.  Amy  arose  from  the  table, 
and  taking  a  book  seated  herself  in  the  rocking- 
chair.  Mr.  Milford  watched  her  for  some  time 
in  silence  ;  he  noted  the  expansive  brow ;  the 
soft  chestnut  hair  lying  in  shining  folds  over  it ; 
the  deep  blue  eye  so  full  of  tenderness  and 
truth,  and  he  thought  the  world  would  scarcely 
call  her  pretty,  and  yet  she  attracts  powerfully. 
She  is  a  lovely  woman,  lovely  to  look  at, 
thongh  without  beauty.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
she  should  waste  her  d.ays  in  the  folly  of  writing 
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books  ;  she  would  be  much  happier  married. 
He  approached  her — 

"  I  was  just  wondering  which  would  become 
you  tlie  most,  a  laurel  crown,  or  a  bridal 
wreath." 

"Well,  and  to  what  conclusion  have  you 
come?" 

"The  veil  I  have  decided  in  favor  of;  you 
must  get  married." 

"  Get  married  !  to  whom  ?  Anybody,  I  sup- 
pose, so  that  I  do  get  married,  and  thus  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  a  single  life.  Marry,  as  Bertha 
Lindley  has  done,  a  profligate  man,  who,  having 
spent  all  his  own  money,  deigned  to  accept 
hers  to  carry  on  his  sinful  pleasures  with.  She 
has  passed  from  this  elegant  mansion,  where 
she  reigned  a  queen,  to  the  unloved  and  deso- 
late condition  of  a  neglected  wife.  What  has 
she  gained  ?  Only  a  name  which  she  tliinks 
more  aristocratic  than  her  own;  and  now  Bertha 
Van  Courtland  would  give  worlds  to  be  once 
more  Bertha  Lindley.  Or  get  married  as  Kate 
Dumont,  to  bury  youth  and  spirits  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  old  age.  She  lives  in  regal  splendor, 
'  and  glitters  in  gems,  but  her  young  heart 
dwells  in  a  solitude  moi'e  horrible  th.in  ever 
Selkirk  did,  and  she  pines  for  her  happy 
country  home,  and  her  sweet  eyes  fill  with 
tears  when  she  thinks  of  the  cottage  beyond  the 
blue  hills,  where  the  graces  of  refinement  hid 
all  its  poverty  ;  that  home  where,  though  she 
was  not  rich,  she  was,  at  le.ist,  happy.  When 
young  Samuel  Haven  approaches  her,  the  blush 
deepens  on  her  beautiful  cheek,  and  the  soft 
light  fills  her  eyes,  as  they  stand  side  by  side, 
as  if  God  had  intended  them  to  stand  ever  thus, 
while  the  old  husband  looks  on  with  eyes  of 
fearful  jealousy.  Heaven  help  them  I  they 
are  young,  passionate,  and,  alas,  loving  I  What 
will  the  end  be  ?  If  that  old  man  possessed 
Ills  wife's  love,  that  young  one  would  not  have 
sued  for  it  and  got  it.  Or,  marry  as  Helen 
Hamilton  did,  for  a  support,  not  independent 
enough,  and  too  proud  (0  pitiable  pride  !)  to 
support  herself.  That  man  never  has  struck 
one  electric  spark  from  that  girl's  heart ;  he 
never  can;  but  he  clothes  her,  and  he  feeds 
her,  and  he  puts  a  roof  over  her  head,  and  this 
we  call  marriage.  Is  that  what  God  meant 
when  he  gave  Eve  to  Adam  ?  Did  he  intend 
us  to  pattern  by  this  first  marriage  in  Eden,  or 
to  invent  these  awful  monstrosities  and  call 
them  m.arriages,  then  say,  '  this  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution, a  holy  pale'  that  we  are  entering  ?  I 
know  there  are  men  who  think  that  a  woman's 
life  is  a  sad  failure  unless  she  marries  ;  th.at 
God  put  her  here  for  that  express  purpose ; 


that  the  mismated  is  a  far  more  respectable 
woman  than  the  woman  who  is  not  mated  at 
all.  I  think  diff'erently ;  marriage  is  not  the 
great  end  of  a  woman's  life.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  marry  ;  I  am  strong  enough  to  do 
without  man's  love." 

"You  have  not  tested  that  yet,"  said  Mr. 
Mil  ford. 

"  Have  I  not  ?  I  am  twenty-five.  Art  shall 
be  my  husb.ind." 

"  Art  cannot  satisfy  a  woman's  warm  heart. 
I  never  knew  that  woman  yet  whose  passionate 
yearnings  were  stilled  by  art,  however  intenss 
her  devotion  to  it.  There  is  ever  a  cry,  though 
she  may  refuse  to  hearken  to  it,  for  love,  love." 

"  It  would  grieve  me  to  think  so,  Mr.  Milford, 
for  the  light  would  strike  on  many  a  woman  in 
heaven  who  when  on  earth  missed  her  heart's 
most  passionate  desire.  If  love  is  woman's  greet 
need  in  life,  and  her  great  good,  why,  then, 
does  not  God  give  it  to  all  women  ?  Why  do  so 
many  walk  this  earth  never  having  once  sung 
the  beautiful  song  of  love  ?  W^hy  are  there  so 
many  hearts  that  have  never  known  the  pas- 
sionate throbs  of  satisfied  love  ?  God  is  not 
unjust,  and  he  surely  would  not  deprive  us  (t 
that  which  we  could  not  possibly  live  happily 
without.  Men  are  prone  to  some  disagreeable, 
dangerous,  and  hurtful  fallacies.  Women,  they 
say,  must  have  their  love  or  they  die  ;  or  if  they 
do  not  die,  they  droop,  they  languish,  they  go 
about  iTtterly  bereft,  with  a  sort  of  sublime  des- 
pair in  their  eyes,  because  they  have  m;sse<l 
the  siimmum  honnm  of  life,  the  topmost  sparkle  of 
the  wave.  But  I  have  done ;  you  need  not  yawn 
.iu  that  disagreeable  way.  I  am  going  in  the 
music-room  to  sing.  You  may  follow  me  if 
you  please  ;  or,  if  yoit  prefer,  you  can  stay 
where  j'ou  are,  and  read  Mrs.  Browning's  'Am-. 
rora  Leigh.'  Here  it  is.  You  will  find  soma] 
thoughts  in  it  most  refreshingly— manly.  Ori 
you  can  sit  iu  the  fellow  chair  to  the  one  uncle  isj 
in,  and  have  a  duet  of  dozing  ;  or  you  can  write! 
out  those  profound  views  of  yours  on  marriaca 
and  love  ;  you  will  find  a  mother-of-pearl  ink- 
stand, a  goose  quill,  and  foolscap  paper  lyingj 
on  the  table  in  the  library.  Au  revoir. "  SliOj 
opened  the  door,  and  was  gone.  \ 

Mr.  Milford  laughed,  and  settled  himself  toJ 
read  "Aurora  Leigh."  '. 

Amy  passed  into  the  regal  drawing-rooms,! 
and,  throwing  herself  on  the  satiu  rosewooJ 
couch,  sighed.  What  was  there  to  make  hei 
sigh  in  all  the  splendor  that  surrounded  her! 
The  richly  carved  rosewood  sof.is  and  chairs 
covered  with  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold ; 
the  rich  window-curtains  to  match  ;  the  draperj 
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lit)  same  materir,!,  that  covered  the  walls; 

richly  gilt   looking-glasses,  that   touched 

uj:   and    floor;    the   superb   centre-tahles, 

I'osed  of  specimens  of  marble;    the   ena- 

Nii'.lfd  vases;   the  pearl-shell   oileur  caskets; 

tlio  beautiful  statues,  and  the  Bohemian  chau- 

■r,  that  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  gor- 

w  and  fairy-like  scene.     This  was  a  New 

\     k  palace;  New  York,  that  city  of  extremes, 

w    ii  the  hovels  of  Five  Points  at  one  end,  and 

i  alaces  of  Fifth  Avenue  at  the  other.     The 

-oon  gets  accustomed  to  splendor,  and  the 

li'-  .rt  soon  wearies  of  it. 

When  Amy  Dale,  upon  the  death  of  her  sur- 
viving parent,  left  her  simple  country  home 
for  a  residence  with  her  uncle  in  the  city,  she 
was  dazzled  by  the  splendor  that  surrounded 
lier ;  but  one  year  had  accustomed  her  to  the 
Iforgeous  novelty,  and  she  felt  that  it  takes 
feomethiug  more  than  even  a  New  York  palace 
■fo  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  woman's  heart. 
There  was  a  sad  want,  even  amid  all  this  plea- 
sure ;  but  she  looked  to  her  book  to  satisfy  it. 
(Women  are  so  differently  constituted  ;  put  a 
"irell-fiUed  purse  in  the  hands  of  some,  and 
send  them  into  Broadw.iy  on  a  shopping  excur- 
pion,  and  they  find  themselves  at  once  in  a 
lieaven  of  real  delight,  whilst  others  groan  over 
'iit  as  a  positive  infliction.  One  revels  in  house- 
keeping, another  in  novel-reading,  and  another 
4ias  her  chief  delight  in  fashionable  display. 
JThe  studious  sister  loves  her  books,  the  pious 
ister  sees  no  good  in  anything  but  her  church  ; 
liappy  are  they  all  if  in  the  midst  of  their  seve- 
al  pursuits  they  feel  no  aching  void.  In  her 
ife  .imy  Dale  felt  this  void.  What  was  it  that 
ihe  wanted  ?  Love  ?  No  ;  she  was  going  to 
ive  without  that ;  she  was  so  self-sustained 
Ithat  she  did  not  require  it ;  if  she  ever  did  love. 
It  would  be  from  the  fulness  of  her  nature,  not 
Its  poverty.  Let  us  see  the  end  of  this  piece 
of  wisdom. 

1  She  arose,  and,  putting  aside  the  rich  dra- 
jpery,  entered  the  music-room.  The  song  of 
ij"  Ariadue  ^  Naxos"  arose  on  the  air  in  sweet, 
'clear  notes  ;  it  sounded  like  the  wail  of  a  broken 
fjlieart,  that  passionate  entreaty  to  return.  The 
jSOUg  ceased  ;  a  shadow  darkened  the  doorway. 
I  "  Is  that  yon,  Everard  ?  Come  in." 
j  A  very  young  man,  scarcely  twenty,  stood  in 
fjthe  doorw.iv,  holding  back  the  curtain  that 
lldraped  the  entrance.  He  was  r.-ither  under 
-|sized,  and  delicately  formed ;  liis  head  was 
small  and  compact,  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
slightly  waved  hair  of  a  rich  chestnut  hue  ; 
his  features  were  delicate,  and  his  eye  keen, 
'  earnest,  penetrating.     Some  faces  are  a  clear 


index  to  the  thought  and  feeling  within  ;  this 
face  told  of  a  mind  of  poetic  sensibility,  a 
heart  of  noble  impulses,  full  of  passion  and 
firm  resolve,  yet  impatient  of  restraint  and 
opposition  ;  a  nature  ardent,  yet  too  apt  to  lean 
to  extremes,  that  knew  nothing  of  the  safe  via 
media.  His  aspirations  were  high  and  noble ; 
but  it  remained  yet  to  be  seen  if  his  stormy 
passions  would  not  overmaster  the  good  that 
was  in  him,  and  chain  him  in  lowly  baseness 
at  their  feet.  He  had  a  battle  before  him  ;  if  he 
conquered  the  tempting  demons  of  his  nature, 
the  world  would  see  in  him  a  true  poet  to  reve- 
rence and  to  love  ;  if  not,  poetry  chained  to 
passion  would  have  a  twofold  power  to  sink 
him  into  a  dismal  abyss  of  shame  and  wretch- 
edness. 

One  such  poet  we  are  thinking  of  now  ;  with 
lofty  imagination,  glorious  intellect,  and  face 
likeavery seraph's forglowing beauty.  Through 
his  whole  life  his  good  and  his  bad  angel 
wrestled  in  mighty  conflict ;  evil  conquered, 
and  good  lay  crushed  and  bleeding,  and  a  life 
of  woe,  crowned  by  a  death  of  misery,  com- 
pleted the  sad  story.  The  world,  that  world- 
which  bends  in  reverence  to  godlike  genius, 
sends  up  a  perpetual  wail  over  what  this  man 
■was  and  what  he  might  have  been  ;  and  the 
yew-tree  seems  to  wave  in  double  sadness  over 
the  lowly  grave  where  lies  hid  a  moral  wreck. 
How  will  it  be  with  this  young  poet  ?  Will  he 
conquer,  or  will  he  fall  ?     Let  us  see. 

"I  was  wondering,"  said  Everard  Lee, 
"  which  of  your  lovers  you  were  imjiloriug  to 
return  !" 

"None;  if  I  am  once  left,  I  make  uo  sign 
that  I  ever  know  it." 

"  That  's  not  kind ;  one  word,  one  look 
might  bring  the  truant  back  to  your  feet,  re- 
pentant and  loving." 

"  Ah,  no  !  the  man  that  once  plays  truant  to 
the  woman  he  has  professed  to  love  is  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  recall." 

"  He  may  make  a  very  good  husband,  once 
fairly  brought  back,  for  all  that." 

"  Who  on  earth  is  talking  about  husbands  ? 
and,  dear  young  child,  who  taught  you  all  this 
wisdom  ?" 

"  I  learned  by  intuition.  But  why  will  yon 
persist,  Miss  Dale,  in  calling  me  a  child  ?  I  am 
no  child." 

"  Well,  do  not,  pray,  cry  about  it,  Mr.  Lee." 

"Mr.  Lee"  hit  his  lip,  and  looked  angry. 

"  It  is  a  pet  word  of  mine  ;  does  that  satisfy 
you?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Now,  Everard,  I  see  you  are  angry  ;  you 
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dislike  being  called  a  child,  even  iu  jest,  aud 
yet  you  behave  like  one." 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  came  out  in  low,  mourn- 
ful tones. 

"Ah,  Everard,  one  must  love  you  poets  very 
much  to  get  along  with  you  I" 

The  words  were  scarcely  said  than  repented 
of.  The  young  man  flushed  to  his  brow,  and 
said,  petulantly — 

"  I  know  that  you  do  not  love  me  :  I  know 
that  you  despise  me ;  but  you  need  not  tell 
me  so  again." 

"Who  says  that  I  despise  you?" 

"You  despise  my  love  ;  you  will  not  accept 
it.  You  say :  '  A  boy's  love  !  to  what  use  cau 
I  put  the  pretty  bauble  ?'  You  tell  me,  '  Why, 
liow  absurd  you  are  !  I  am  a  woman  of  twenty- 
live,  you  a  boy  of  twenty.  The  greatest  of 
poets  says,  the  man  must  be  older  than  the 
woman.  Poor  boy  !  I  like  you  with  a  tender- 
ness that  is  almost  love,  yet  it  is  very  far  from 
being  love  itself.  With  my  love  I  intend  to 
dower  a  full  grown  man  ;  but  there  is  Rose, 
with  her  golden  curls  and  childish  w.iys  ;  she 
is  just  twelve.  My  pretty  children,  love  each 
other  ;  it  will  be  charming  for  me,  iu  the  ma- 
ture experience  of  twenty-five  years,  to  witness 
your  playful  gambols,  your  innocent  young 
loves.'  " 

"  Oh,  indeed  1  and  when  did  I  say  all  that  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  I  was  too  young 
to  talk  about  love  f" 

"Certainly." 

"That  men  made  a  sad  mistake  when  they 
loved  a  woman  older  than  themselves  ;  sadder 
still  when  they  married  her." 

"Yes,  I  told  you  that." 

"  Every  one  else  is  free  to  love  you  ;  but  my 
love  is  ostracized,  despised,  cast  out  beyond 
the  outer  gate." 

"  Everard,  listen  to  truth  and  common  sense. 
You  know  full  well  that  I  like  you  very  much  ; 
there  is  a  strong  chain  of  mutual  sympathy 
that  binds  us  ;  our  pursuits,  our  likings  are 
the  same.  We  admire  each  other's  qualities, 
we  sympathize  in  each  other's  ways.  I  would 
iMfinitely  rather  talk  to  you  than  to  many  of 
your  superiors  in  age.  I  have  a  feeling  of  the 
teuderest  regard  for  you,  an  honest  pride  in  all 
that  you  do  well,  such  as  a  sister  feels  for  a 
gifted  young  brother.  If  you  were  sick,  I  would 
nurse  you  with  the  devotion  of  a  mother ;  if 
you  were  sorrowing  and  came  to  me,  I  would 
sit  patiently  and  sympathizingly  to  listen  to 
your  WOKS.  But  this  is  not  love — not  the  sort 
of  love  I  must  feel  for  the  man  I  marry.  You 
are  not  necessary  to  my  happiness,  any  more 


than  I  am  to  yours ;  your  love  for  me  is  only  a, 
boy's  whim — a  whim  that,  some  of  these  days,! 
will  make  you  very  much  ashamed." 

"  Oh,  age  has  not  placed  so  wide  a  gulf  be- 
tween us  as  you  would  have  me  believe, 
will  not  listen  to  such  words;  boys  have  dreams, 
but  manhood  realizes  them ;  and  this  dream  of 
my  boyhood  shall  be  accomplished,  it  shall  not 
be  dreamed  in  vain.  I  will  serve  yon  like  a 
very  slave,  but  I  will  win  you  at  last.  You 
may  despise  my  love  and  laugh  at  it  as  a  boyish 
freak,  but  I  will  love  yon  all  the  more,  and 
prove  to  you  that  boys  can  love  as  well  as 
men." 

"Everard,"  said  Amy,  sadly,  as  she  looked 
at  the  flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eye  of  the 
speaker,  "some  women  might  delight  to  listen; 
to  a  confession  like  this,  but  me  it  only  grieves. 
I  am  not  the  wife  that  your  nature  demands ; 
1  am  too  old  in  years  and  in  feeling." 

"  I  want  a  rest  for  my  restless  heart ;  I  find  it 
in  you." 

"  You  only  think  so  ;  between  man  and  wife 
there  must  be  complete  harmony  of  being,  or  it  j 
is  no  union  at  all.     Now,  interested  as  I  am  in  j 
you,  there  is  surely  not  this  perfect  oneness , 
between  us." 

"I  cannot  hai-monize  with  the  false,  frivo- 1 
lous  girls  around  me ;   yon  live  out  the  true  | 
life.     Oh,  why  cannot  you  take  pity  on  me  aaid 
love  me  ?" 

Ills  voice  trembled  ;  feeling  swayed  him  like 
a  mighty  tempest  sweeping  over  him  ;  passion 
was  at  its  height.  He  threw  himself  at  her 
feet ;  he  clasped  her  knees  with  a  gesture  of 
passionate  grief  and  love ;  he  sobbed  with  a 
fearful  intensity  of  disappointed  hopes  and 
crushing  woe.  Amy  bent  over  him  ;  her  tears 
fell  like  rain  npon  the  bowed  head  ;  she  was 
almost  as  grief-stricken  as  he  was.  It  is  never 
easy  for  a  woman  of  feeling  to  inflict  a  sorrow 
like  this,  and  particularly  hard  is  it  when  she 
has  a  strong  regard  for  the  sufferer.  We  know 
that  some  women  laugh  off  all  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  say,  "  Oh,  men  care  so  little  about 
these  things ;  one  woman  refuses  to  marry 
them  this  week,  and  the  next  they  lead  a  blush- 
ing bride  to  the  altar,  and  are  ecstatic  with 
bliss — quite  as  happy  as  if  it  had  been  their 
first  love."  Not  quite  ;  there  is  a  feeling  that 
belongs  to  the  past  that  the  future  cannot  give 
again ;  a  low  sigh  of  regret  breathes  through 
the  nuptial  song  ;  the  first,  fresh  fragrance  has 
gone  from  the  rose,  though  the  flower  itself  re- 
mains as  beautiful  as  ever.  Men  are  not  quite 
as  destitute  of  feeling  about  these  things  as 
even  they  themselves  would  sometimes  try  to 
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make  113  believe.  "See  that  lady,"  said  an 
old  gray-beaded  grandfather;  "I  feel  to  this 
day  the  paug  she  indicted  on  me  when  she 
refused  to  marry  me  ;  and  it  is  now  fifty  years 
since  that  event." 

"  But  you  recovered  from  the  blow  sufficiently 
to  marry  twice." 

"Yes,  and  was  very  happy  both  times;  I 
loved  my  wives  exceedingly." 

"  Well,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  human  heart 
has  such  vitality." 

"  It  is  fortunate  ;  though  I  see  that  my  three 
loves  have  shocked  your  feelings  of  romance." 

"  No ;  I  was  only  wondering  if  you  really 
felt  the  first  shock," 

"  It  vibrated  through  my  whole  being,  until 
I  fee!  the  tingling  now." 

"Ridiculous,  grandpa!"  ejaculated  a  very 
yonng  man,  standing  by.  "  We  men  are  made 
of  sterner  stuff;  last  week  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  this  room  di-scarded  me  ;  but  I  do  not 
care  one  straw  ;  I  have  enjoyed  my  dinners  just 
as  mnch  since  the  event  as  I  did  before,  and 
sleep  just  as  soundly.  There  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea,  etc."  And  the  don't  care  discarded 
one  commenced  to  hum  an  opera  tune. 

"You  are  an  unfeeling  fellow,  sir,"  responded 
the  old  gentleman,  indignantly.  "The  wo- 
man that  is  worth  marrying  is  worth  grieving 
for." 

There  was  a  rnjtle  of  brocade,  and  a  lovely 
■vision  passed  that  way.  The  young  braggart 
turned  pale,  and  a  deep  sigh  came  heaving  up 
from  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  A  pang  of 
intense  regret,  a  long  look  of  sorrowful  love,  a 
rapid  movement  forward,  .is  if  to  speak  to  her, 
then  a  sudden  halt,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
a  chair  with  a  groan  of  desperate  misery. 

"Ah  !  you  said  you  did  not  care,  sir,"  ejacu- 
lated the  old  gentleman.  "  What  am  I  to 
understand  by  those  signs  of  sorrow  ?" 

"That  I  am  very  miserable,  sir." 

"Y'es,  and  nature,  like  murder,  will  out;  it 
13  folly  for  any  man  to  say  '  I  don't  care,'  when 
the  woman  he  loves  refuses  to  marry  him  ;  he 
does  care,  and  he  ought  to  care  ;  and  every  wo- 
man should  know  th.it  she  possesses  the  power 
to  inflict  a  wound,  and  let  her  be  careful  how 
she  uses  her  power.  I  do  not  say  the  wound 
can  never  heal,  but  I  do  say  the  mark  always 
remains." 

But  Everard  Lee  made  no  boasting  displ.ay  of 
not  feeling,  and  Amy  felt  that  she  was  inflicting 
sorrow,  as,  driving  back  her  tears,  she  said — 

"Arise,  Everard;  you  only  make  me  un- 
happy. ' ' 


The  curtain  was  pushed  aside,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ford  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  ;  but  they 
saw  him  not. 

Again  the  low  tones  of  entreaty  bioke  on 
Amy's  ear.  "Only  say  that  some  of  these 
days  I  may  hope  to  win  your  love." 

She  hesitated.  Poor  boy  i  who  among  his 
superiors  in  age  would  ever  love  her  with  de- 
votion like  his  ?  Do  not  mature  men  love  more 
with  thought  of  self?  and  young  ones  more  as 
women — unselfishly,  giving  greater  love  than 
they  ask  in  return  ?" 

"  What  a  touching  tableau  !"  And  Mr.  Mil- 
ford  walked  into  the  room. 

Everard  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  without  even 
a  good-by,  passed  out  of  the  door  and  disap- 
peared. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  servant  placed 
a  hurried  scrawl  in  Amy's  hands;  she  smiled 
somewhat  sadly  as,  looking  over  it,  she  read— 
"  I  hate  that  man,  for  I  know  that  you  will 
marry  him. ' ' 

(Conclusion  next  month.) 


TO   MY   MOTHER. 

Br   E.    CONWEI.  L    SMITH. 

I  KNELT  beside  your  grave,  mother, 

Al  sundown  yester  eve. 
What  lime  the  lovely  minstrel  birds 

Their  good-night  carols  weave. 
The  winds  of  March  were  echoing 

Above  your  silent  breast ; 
'Twas  strange,  I  trembled,  lest  they  should 

Li^,turb  your  quiet  rest. 

The  day  had  gone  to  sleep,  mother, 

I  saw  its  waning  light ; 
The  pensive  eve  was  stealing  by, 

And  came  the  weird-like  night ; 
Tct  still  I  knelt  me  by  your  grave. 

For  oh,  it  seemed  so  cold 
To  leave  you  all  alone,  mother, 

>'o  cov'ring  but  the  mould. 

JTot  yet  upon  your  grave,  mother. 

Have  flowers  dropped  their  bloom  ; 
Not  yet,  sweet  spring  her  sunny  smiles 

Hath  showered  on  your  tomb: 
For  in  the  sad  Xoveinber-time, 

"We  gave  you  to  your  rest ; 
And  winter's  snowy  sheet,  alone, 

Has  folded  on  your  breast. 

Bnt  spring  is  coming  now,  mother. 

And  violets  will  weep 
Their  dewy  tears  upon  the  conch 

Where  hushed  and  still  you  sleep: 
And  when  the  summer-time,  mollier. 

Comes  stealing  o'er  your  bed, 
I  '11  wreathe  its  purest  offerings 

In  garlands  for  your  head. 
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"Yes,"  saifl  Aunt  Hetty,  laying  asicJe  her 
knitting,  and  folding  her  hands  for  a  quiet 
chat  with  sister  Elsie  and  myself,  "I  knew  it 
was  the  first  of  April.  I  never  told  you  about 
the  first  of  April  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  we 
served  my  brother  Tom  such  a  trick,  did  I, 
girls  ?" 

If  there  was  any  one  special  thing  delightful 
to  Elsie  and  myself,  it  was  to  hear  Aunt  Hetty 
tell  stories  about  her  own  youth  ;  so  we  said, 
eagerly :   "  Oh,  do  tell  us  about  it,  aunty  !" 

"  Your  Uncle  Tom,"  said  Aunt  Hetty,  "was 
about  the  smartest,  handsomest  young  chap  yon 
ever  saw,  when  he  came  home  from  college  to 
Meyersville.  Your  grandfather  was  the  rich 
man  of  the  village,  and  Tom  being  his  oldest 
son,  he  sent  him  to  Cambridge  to  be  educated. 
Meyersville  is  even  now  an  out-of-the-w.iy  place, 
but  then  it  was  far  from  any  city  or  town,  and 
oiT  the  direct  line  of  travel,  and  you  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  primitive  place,  I  think.  Tom 
was  the  first  young  man  who  ever  left  there  for 
college.  It  made  quite  astir  in  the  place.  Mr. 
Way,  the  school-master,  felt  quite  insulted  that 
Tom's  education  was  not  considered  finished 
when  he  left  him,  and  did  not  speak  to  father 
for  weeks  afterwards.  However,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  shrugged  shoulders  and  raised  eyebrows, 
Tom  went ;  and  one  bright  day  in  August  Tom 
graduated  and  came  home.  He  was  then  just 
twenty,  with  a  tall,  fine  figure,  coal-black  eyes 
and  hair,  .and  wore  the  most  .astonishing  pair  of 
whiskers.  Such  airs  as  he  gave  himself !  Such 
tales  of  his  conqxiests  amongst  the  Cambridge 
belles  as  he  related  for  our  benefit !  Such  cut- 
ting remarks  as  he  made  upon  our  dresses  and 
styles  of  wearing  our  hair !  lu  short,  such  a 
complete  fop  as  he  was  was  never  before  seen 
in  our  quiet  village.  Your  father,  girls,  who 
was  then  a  fair-haired  slender  boy  of  sixteen, 
was  the  first  to  murmur  at  Tom's  airs  ;  I  fol- 
lowed suit ;  and  cousin  Molly,  who  was  making 
113  a  visit,  came  next  in  order ;  and  we  had  an 
iudignation  meeting,  and  voted  that  Tom  was 
intolerable,  and  must  be  put  down.     But  how? 

"  '  If  he  could  only  be  caught  in  a  love 
Bcrape,'  sighed  Molly.  'I  am  sure  there  are 
pretty  girls  enough  in  Meyersville.' 

"  '  He  won't  look  at  them,'  I  said,  indignant- 
ly. '  If  Venus  herself  stood  before  him  in  one 
of  our  quiet  dresses,  he  would  turn  up  his  nose, 
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curl    his    lip,    and    say,    '  Kather   pretty,   bnt 
dresses  shockingly  !' 

"  'It  is  six  months  since  he  came  home,'s.Tid 
Edgar,  your  father,  '  and  lie  is  worse  now  than 
he  was  at  first.  He  turns  up  his  nose  at  every- 
thing short  of  a  fashion-plate.' 

"  '  Oh,'  I  cried,  '  I  know  how  to  fix  him  !' 

"  'Can  you  take  the  intolerable  conceit  out 
of  him  ?  It  will  be  such  fan  to  play  some  trick 
upon  him,  to  convince  him  that  he  is  not  so 
wise  as  he  thinks  he  is.' 

"Our  plot  was  formed  then  and  there,  and 
for  the  next  month  we — Molly  and  I — were  very 
busy.  We  sent  to  Boston  for  fashion-plates 
and  materials,  smuggled  them  into  the  house 
while  Tom  was  out,  and  worked  industriously 
to  carry  out  our  schemes.  Edgar  looked  on, 
giggled  now  and  then,  but  kept  the  secret.  At 
last  we  were  ready,  and  at  tea-time  one  fine 
evening  opened  our  battery  upon  Tom. 

"  '  Oh,  Hetty,'  said  Edgar  to  me,  '  have  you 
seen  the  young  lady  from  Boston  who  is  staying 
at  the  Blue  Bear?' 

"'Staying  at  a  tavern!'  I  said,  looking 
shocked. 

"  'Oh,  I  believe  she  is  left  by  her  father,  or 
uncle,  or  brother,  or  somebody.  Anyhow, 
there  is  a  mystery.  She  always  goes  out 
veiled,  because  her  complexion  will  not  staml 
the  sun  like  yours  or  Molly's,  and  she  reads 
novels,  they  say,  all  day.' 

"  '  Some  of  the  Boston  aristocracy,  no  doubt,' 
said  Tom.  'I  hope  you  will  call,  girls;  she 
miiy  give  you  some  hints  that  will  be  useful 
to  you,  on  dress  or  manners.' 

"  Molly  drew  herself  up.  '  I  'm  sure  you  are 
very  kind  to  think  of  us,"  she  said. 

"  '  Such  a  bonnet,  such  flounces  and  ruffles !' 
said  Edgar.  'And  a  new  thing  they  call  a  pe- 
lisse, all  made  of  green  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  fur.' 

"  'Then  you  have  seen  her?' 

"  '  0  yes  ;  she  sailed  down  Main  Street  just 
before  dusk  with  all  her  finery,  and  a  thick 
green  veil  over  her  face,  and  I  saw  her  go  into 
the  tavern  myself.  So  I  made  bold  to  follow, 
and  Mr.  Meens  showed  me  the  name  on  the  ' 
books — 'Mrs.  Arabella  Abbott,  Boston,  widow.' 

"'Widow?'  said  I. 

"  '  Yes.  A  funny  thing  to  put  on  the  books, 
ain't  it?    A  sort  of  invitatiou  to  be  wooed  by 
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the  baclieloi-s  of  the  village.  Meeus  says  she 
.'came  in  a  carriage  last  evening  just  before  dark, 
land  when  she  got  to  the  door,  she  called  to  some 
lone  Inside,  'Good-by,  father,'  or  uucle,  he 
irasn't  sure  which,  and  the  carri.age  drove  off. 
|She  has  engaged  rooms  for  four  weeks,  and  she 
rhas  been  locked  up  iu  one  all  day  until  she 
took  her  walk  this  evening.' 
3  "Just  at  this  instant  the  servant  came  iu  with 
la  tiny,  delicately  scented  note  for  Tom,  which 
ilie  read,  looked  magnificjent,  and  put  iu  Lis  vest 
ipocket.' 

^  "  '  Edgar,'  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
^'this  lady  is  no  subject  for  your  impertinent 
(Curiosity,  and  you  will  not  intrude  upon  her 
isecret  again.'  Aud  with  'one  of  his  airs,'  as 
we  called  them,  he  walked  off.  Father  was  in 
ithe  city  at  the  time  for  some  mouths,  so  we 
three  conspirators  were  left  alone. 

"'What  was  iu  the  note?'  said  Edgar  to 
me. 

"  '  Oh,  the  lady  ?.aw  him  at  Cambridge  when 
the  graduated,  and  was  smitten.  She  is  a  wid- 
jiow,  rich  aud  young,  and  she  implores  him  not 
jto  despise  her  for  leaving  the  beaten  track  of 
ipropriety  to  follow  him  here.  She  begs  that  he 
[will  not  call  at  the  t.avern,  or  seem  to  pursue 
,'lier,  but  wait  until  she  names  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  a  meeting.  In  the  mean  time,  that 
lie  may  know  her  at  such  time,  lie  must  be  at 
the  confectioner's  on  Main  Street,  to-morrow 
afteruoon,  just  before  dusk,  and  she  will  pass. 
Upon  pain  of  her  eternal  displeasure,  be  is 
forbidden  to  join  her  then.' 

' '  Ain't  it  fun  f  said  Edgar.  '  I  wonder  if  he 
will  go  ?' 

"  '  Of  course  he  will.' 

"The   next  afternoon   I  went   to   the  little 
llstore  where  we  bought  the  few  sweetmeats  and 
jjnany  cakes  which  Meyersville  demanded,  and, 
Lunder  pretence  of  buying  some  cake  for  tea, 
[went  in.     There  was  Tom,  eating  poundcake 
iind  playing  the  agreeable  to  the  shopkeeper, 
iWhile  both  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door.     He 
llooked  vexed  when  I  came  in,  but  as  it  was  no 
part  of  our  scheme  to  allow  him  to  join  the  fair 
widow,  I  stood  my  ground.     In  a  few  minutes 
|5he  passed.    She  was  dressed  in  the  full  fashion 
;.'of  the  day,  and  half  the  children  of  the  village 
jwere  running  after  her.     An  immense  bounet, 
-jprofusely  trimmed  with  choice  flowers  and  vib- 
;  bons,  came  far  over  lier  face,  and  from  the  front 
•jdopended  a  green  veil.     She  was  very  t.ill,  but 
the  gored  skirt  of  her  rieli  green  silk  fell  to  her 
ankles,  and  terminated  in  a  broad  ruffle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.     The  trimming  of  the  vel- 
vet pelisse  Edg.ar  had  described  was  not  the 


only  fur  article,  for  she  carried  an  immense 
muff,  and  as  she  passed  she  slightly  waved  a 
kid-gloved  hand,  the  first  ever  seen  in  Meyers- 
ville, towards  the  door  of  the  store. 

"  '  Oh,  Tom,'  I  said,  '  that  must  be  the  Bos- 
ton lady.     Doesn't  she  look  queer?' 

"'I  don't  see  anything  queer,'  said  Tom. 
'She  is  dressed  in  the  style  of  fashionable 
ladies  in  Boston,  and  really  carries  herself  very 
well.  I  wish  you  managed  your  figure  as  well, 
Hetty.' 

"  I  kept  a  grave  face,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
far  enough  ahead  invited  Tom  to  escort  me 
home.  As  I  had  a  basket,  and  it  was  nearly 
dark,  he  could  not  well  refuse,  aud  so  we  went 
home  together. 

"Thenextday,  another  scented  note  thanked 
him  for  his  punctuality  and  obedience.  Re- 
newed protestations  and  cautious  filled  it  up. 
It  was  brimming  full  of  flattery,  but  Tom  swal- 
lowed the  whole  of  it. 

"Well,  several  notes  came,  and  the  fair 
being  occasionally  allowed  Tom  a  glimpse  of 
her  furs,  silks,  and  velvets,  but  no  chance  of 
seeing  her  face.  Molly  or  I  contrived  that  Tom 
was  never  alone  at  such  times.  Two  choice 
bouquets,  some  billet-doux,  and  a  basket  of 
fruit  left  at  the  tavern  testified  to  our  complete 
success.  It  was  the  last  day  of  March,  and 
the  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  jests  and 
follies  usually  played  off  on  April  Fool's  day. 
Tom  had  declared,  in  his  grand  way,  that  none 
but  a  fool  was  ever  fooled,  aud  defied  the  world 
to  cheat  him. 

"At  breakfast  the  next  day,  the  little  note, 
about  which  he  would  never  give  us  any  satis- 
faction, was  hauded  to  him.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Meteksville,  April  ls(,  1S26. 
Mt  idol  :  I  can  no  longer  bear  the  agony  of 
being  near  and  not  with  you.  Meet  me  at  four 
this  afternoon  at  the  foot  of  the  Poplar  Avenue, 
aud  all  mystery  shall  be  thrown  aside.  In 
love,  Yours,  eternally,  Arabella. 

"The  Poplar  Avenue  terminated  at  the  high 
wall  which  separated  our  garden  from  the  vil- 
lage property,  and  you  may  be  sure  we  had 
made  a  hole  through  which  to  see  the  fun. 

"  Four  o'clock  came,  aud  punctual  to  the  hour 
we  saw  Tom  come  along  the  avenue  iu  his  finest 
broadcloth,  and  most  exquisitely  arranged  hair 
and  whiskers.  He  had  gone  from  the  front  of 
the  house,  lest  we  should  suspect  something  if 
we  saw  him  climbing  the  wall.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  saw  the  well-known  huge  bonnet,  green 
pelisse,  and  silk  dress  coming  up  the  avenue  ; 
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but  the  widow  was  minus  the  muff;  she  well 
knew  slie  would  want  the  use  of  both  hands 
shortly ;  Tom's  last  bouquet,  however,  she  car- 
ried daintily  in  one  hand.  As  my  brother 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her,  she  let  her  head 
droop,  and  said,  in  a  low,  feigued  voice,  of  ra- 
ther dubious  sweetness — 

"  '  Pardon,  oh,  pardon  this  uuwomanly  for- 
wardness.' 

"  '  Speak  not  of  that !'  cried  Tom,  ardently. 
'Love  breaks  the  barriers  of  cold  prudence,  and 
your  bewitching  candor  is  my  dearest  blessing.' 

"A  lot  more  of  such  talk  followed,  and  then 
Tom  put  his  hand  on  the  green  veil. 

"'Suffer  me,'  he  said,  'to  tear  aside  this 
envious  veil,  which  shields  your  loveliness  from 
my  admiring  eyes.' 

' ' '  Spare  my  blushes !'  cried  the  widow,  hold- 


ing the  veil  fast.  '  Oh  !  if,  after  all,  you  do 
not  love  me.     Swear,  swear  you  will  be  true.' 

"If  Tom  at  this  didu't  kneel  right  down  on 
the  ground ! 

"  'At  your  feet  hear  me  swear  eternal  devo- 
tion !'  he  cried,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
now  unveiled  face. 

"One  cry  of  rage,  and  he  sprjing  up,  just  as 
the  widow  vaulted  over  the  wall,  and  lit  beside 
Molly  and  me.  Tom  followed,  and  dragged  her 
from  behind  us,  tore  off  the  bonnet,  leaving  Ed- 
gar's fair  hair  uncovered,  and  shook  the  poor  boy 
violently,  fairly  crimson  with  rage.  Molly  and 
I  flew  to  the  rescue,  and  pulled  him  away,  and, 
still  speechless,  Tom  stood  off.  For  years  after, 
wheneVer  Tom  began  a  conceited  speech,  we 
could  silence  him  by  affectionately  inquiring 
after  the  health  of  the  '  widow  from  Boston.'  " 
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That  artificial  storm,  with  lightning  and 
thunder,  which  was  caused,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  beholders,  by  a  certain  Antliemius,  a 
skilful  mechanician  and  ai'chitect,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century, 
may  have  resembled,  perhaps,  those  artificial 
storms  produced  in  our  theatres  by  a  peculiar 
machinery,  and  the  sudden  ignition  of  various 
combustibles.  This  kind  of  imitation  has  as 
little  resemblance  to  a  natural  storm  as  a  wax 
figure  to  the  living  shape  of  which  it  is  a  copy. 
Somewhat  otherwise  is  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  those  storm-like  phenomena  which  are 
presented  by  the  electrical  apparatus.  When 
the  model  of  a  house,  according  to  Lilliputian 
measure,  formed  of  paper  or  wood,  is  set  on 
fire  by  the  electric  spark,  and  when  the  wires 
of  a  charged  electric  jar  are  brought  in  contact 
with  another  similar  model,  provided  with  a 
lightning-rod,  through  which  the  electric  fluid 
passes  without  setting  the  house  on  fire,  then 
we  are  dealing,  although  upon  a  very  small 
scale,  with  the  same  natural  power,  which,  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  generates 
lightning  and  thunder. 

The  same  electric  condition  which  we  pro- 
duce by  friction,  or  by  merely  laying  metallic 
plates  one  upon  another,  and  again  separating 
them,  takes  place  continually  between  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  goes 
on  increasing  to  a  certain  height,  so  that  the 
electricity  of  the  upper  stratum  stands  for  the 
most  part  in  stronger   opposition  to  the  elec- 


tricity of  the  earth's  surface  than  that  of  the 
lower  strata.  In  clear  weather  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  is  generally  positive,  that  of  the 
earth  negative.  In  a  cloudy  sky  the  electricity 
of  the  air  is  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes 
negative,  about  as  often  one  as  the  otlier.  The 
air  is  not,  as  a  whole,  electrically  opposed  to  the 
earth  ;  but  even  single  strata  and  masses  of 
vapor  may  be  more  or  less  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. 

All  these  electrical  relations  between  the  earth 
and  the  air,  and  between  the  different  masses 
of  vapors  and  air  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  usually  regulated  by  imper- 
ceptible discharges,  and  a  tendency  to  equi- 
librium ;  the  ascending  vapors,  the  descending 
water  of  the  atmosphere,  the  low  floating  mi.st 
and  clouds,  give  out  their  electricity  to  tbe 
material  substances  which  are  in  an  opposite 
electric  condition  ;  and,  as  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  ceases  so  soon  as  its  combustible 
ingredients  have  combined  with  oxygen,  so 
every  trace  of  electrical  action  vanishes  when 
one  of  the  two  opposite  movements  has,  like  a 
ball  falling  into  the  hand,  come  to  a  standstill. 
Vet  is  this  gentle  flowing  of  the  electric  fluid 
from  above  downwards,  and  from  the  earth  into 
the  atmosphere,  perceptible  to  the  eye  in  those 
phenomena  which  are  sometimes  seen  at  night 
on  the  pinnacles  of  steeples,  on  the  masts  of 
ships,  and  other  perpendicular  objects  ;  and 
even  under  certain  circumstances,  on  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  held  up  in  the  air— a  phenomenon 
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which  the  people  of  ancient  times  attributed  to 

'  the  propitious  vicinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  Castor 

,  aod  PoIIas,  but  which  our  ancestors  named  St. 

Hmns  Fire. 

Vegetation,  also,  has  a  very  considerable  in- 

'  flaence  on  the  development  of  electricity,  and 

it  is  reckoned  that  the  electricity  which  is  called 

forth  by  a  field  of  twenty-five  square  fathoms 

would  suffice  to  load  a  battery  heavy  enough  to 

\  kill  an  os  or  a  horse.     The  evaporation  of  the 

waters  of  the  sea  has  also  a  great  influence  in 

'  increasing  atmospheric  electricity ;  for  not  pure, 

'  distilled  water,  but  water  with  an  admixture  of 

foreign,  and  especially  salty  particles,  is  very 

'  favorable,  while  evaporating,  to  electrical  ac- 

'tivity.     The  electricity  of  the  air,  however,  is 

f  equalized  by  every  breath,  by  the  shadow  of 

every  cloud,  producing  coolness  as  it  passes. 

The  electrical  condition  of  the  air  around  us 

may  be  changed  more  than  twenty  times  in  a 

t        and  may  be  indicated  as  a  positive  and 

as  a  negative  excess  by  our  instruments, 

.  WLea  it  is  imperceptible  to  our  senses. 

I      In   general   it  is    remarked,  that  when   the 

"'■•-  or  east  winds  prevail,  the  electricity  of 

air  is  more  positive  ;  during  the  prevalence 

■BMtth  and  west  winds,  more  negative.     It  is 

^^Bil,  however,  in  the  same  latitudes  to  be 

much  stronger  in  still  weather  than  in  windy, 

(by  day  than  by  night,  when  the  deposition  of 

Vatery  vapor  causes   the  equalization  of  the 

apposite  states.     Manifold  as  are  the  ways  by 

which  the  equalization  is  effected,  they  do  not 

always  suffice  to  prevent  that  accumulation  of 

ctricity  in   the  clouds  whii.h  occasions   the 

Iphenomena  of  thunderstorms. 

When,  in  the  warm  days  of  summer,  the 
(regetable  world  stands  clothed  in  its  full  green, 
the  rising  vapor  becomes  more  abundant,  and 
,llls  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  with  its  positive 
^ectricity  ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  clouds 
doat  at  such  a  height  that  the  electrical  equilib- 
rinm  between  them  and  the  earth's  surface  is 
jwith  difficulty  maintained,  then  those  conditions 
f^radually  take  place  under  which  storms  are 
*nost  easily  generated.  The  dry  strata  of  the 
■ur  act  as  insulators,  like  the  glass  between  the 
•,4nfoil  coatings  of  a  Leyden-jar,  and  so  the 
^tectric  charge  is  increased. 

In  the  winter  months,  from  November  to 
i^bruary.  thunder-storms  are  rare.  Tlie  low 
[langing  clouds,  the  moist  air,  the  diminished 
/•••t  of  the  earth,  the  greatly  lessened  evapora- 
n  of  water,  permit  no  considerable  degree 
»f  electrical  action  to  be  produced.  In  October 
4-nd  March  only  a  few  thunder-storms  occur.  In 
'vpril  they  are,  one  year  reckoned  with  another, 
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five  times  more  frequent  than  in  March ;  in  May 
they  are  twice  as  frequent  as  in  April ;  in  June 
more  than  three   times ;   in  July  almost  four 
!    times  ;  In  August  more  than  thrice — and  then 
I    their  frequency  diminishes,  and  they  are  about 
I    as  numerous  in  September  as  in  April.     In  cold 
'    countries,  for  the  same  reasons,  thunder-storms 
are  rarer  than  in  hot  countries ;  yet  even  under 
the  75th  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the  climate 
I    of  Xew  Siberia  and  Spitzbergen,  violent  thun- 
,    der-storms  have  been  known. 
I        Thunier-clouds  are  generally  distinguished 
I    by  their  dark  color,  and  round,  distinctly-defined 
outline,  circumstances  which  go  to  show  their 
I    high  degree  of  condensation.     The  height  at 
I    which  they  stand  reaches,  in  hot  countries  and 
I    in  the  neighborhood  of  mountains,  sometimes 
I    to  9,000  feet  ;  in  the  plains  of  Central  Europe, 
I    to  from  3  to  7,000  feet ;  in  the  cold  climate  of 
Tobolsk,  the  height  of  the  clouds  is  often  only 
'     600  or  700  feet.     Before  a  thunder-storm  breaks 
forth,  the  air  is,  for  the  most  part,  Tery  sultry : 
its  electrical  condition  suffers  sudden  and  great 
'    changes.     The  discharge  begins  so  soon  as  the 
moisture  of  the  air  has  formed  a  communication 
from  one  side  of  this  great  battery  to  another  ; 
the  electric  stroke,  whose  spark  here  takes  the 
,    form  of  lightning,  and  whose  sound  becomes 
thunder,  darts  most  often  only  from  one  cloud, 
I    from  one  overcharged  stratum  of  air  to  another. 
As,  however,  the  electric  condition  of  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere   calls  forth  in  the 
lower  regions,  and  in  all  objects  on  the  earth's 
surface,  the  opposite  electrical  state  in  the  same 
strength,  the  electric  discharge  takes  often  a 
direction  downwards  and   towards   the  earth. 
The  lightning  strikes  especially  all  such  bodies 
as  are  good  conilnctors  of  lightning,  as  metals 
for  instance  ;  next  to  the  metals,  however,  are 
living  organized  bodies,  plants   and   animals. 
For  this  reason  it  is  dangerous  to  seek  protec- 
tion in  a  thunder-storm,  under  high  trees.     In 
regard  to  the  exposure  of  the  vegetable  world 
in  a  thunder-storm,  it  is  said  that  the  lightning 
never  strikes  the  birch  tree,  and  the  same  was 
anciently  maintained  of  the   laurel ;    hence  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  placed  on  the  head  as  a 
protection  against  lightning  in  a  thunder-storm. 
AL>0    the    house- leek   (^Sempervirum   tectomm), 
which  is  planted  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  is  held 
by  the   country-people  to  be  a  good  defence 
against  lightning. 

It  chiefly  depends  upon  the  force  of  the  ele«- 
tricity  of  the  ground,  whether  and  with  what 
violence  the  discharge  of  the  cloud  will  take  its 
direction  towards  the  earth  ;  whether  the  light- 
ning will  strike.     The  warmth  of  the  earth's 
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surface,  and  the  capacity  of  the  intervening 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  conduct  the  light- 
ning, are  of  great  influence  ;  on  wliich  account, 
in  some  regions  of  the  torrid  zones,  thunder- 
storms are  so  dangerous  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Azara,  in  a  single  storm,  in  the  year 
1793,  in  the  space  of  scarcely  an  hour,  the 
lightning  struck  thirty-seven  times,  and  nine- 
teen persons  were  killed  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  South  America. 

When  the  lightning  strikes  the  earth,  there 
is  not  vinfrequently  a  returning  stroke  observed, 
not  only  during  great  volcanic  eruptions,  but, 
on  a  small  scale,  in  the  action  of  our  electrical 
apparatus.  In  this  case,  the  lightning  passes 
from  the  earth  to  the  air,  or  spreads  itself  far 
and  wide  from  a  point  on  the  earth.  Such 
earth-strokes  sometimes  hurl  stones  and  earth 
into  the  air  ;  and  in  some  cases  have  produced 
effects  as  destructive  as  those  strokes  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  air  to  the  earth.  The  latter, 
when  they  fall  upon  a  sandy  soil,  cause  here 
and  there  a  melting  of  the  quartz-sand,  pro- 
ducing the  so-called  fulgurites. 

The  lightning  does  not  always  ignite  the 
combustibles  which  it  strikes.  In  such  cases 
it  appears  to  act  like  the  electric  spark  of  our 
powerful  artificial  batteries,  which  heats  me- 
tallic wire  red-hot,  and  even  melts  it,  but  passes 
through  gunpowder  without  exploding  it  (per- 
haps, because  the  power  of  the  carbon  to  conduct 
it  does  not  give  it  sufficient  time).  By  using  a 
wet  string  as  a  more  imperfect  conductor,  by 
which  the  electric  spark  is  communicated  to 
the  powder,  the  powder  immediately  explodes. 
A  ship  called  the  Neiv  York  was  struck  by 
lightning  twice  in  one  thunder-gust.  It  spread 
through  the  whole  vessel  without  setting  it  on 
fire,  and  without  injuring  any  one.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  passengers,  who  had  suffered  for  a 
long  time  from  lameness,  all  at  once  regained 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  in  consequence  either  of 
the  fright  or  of  the  electric  influence.  All  the 
knives  and  forks  on  board  became  magnetic 
through  the  effect  of  the  lightning.  It  was  ob- 
served of  the  magnetic  needles,  which  were  all 
in  one  room,  that  some  of  them  became  more 
powerfully  magnetic,  while  others  had  become 
weaker.  In  other  instances,  the  electric  influ- 
ence confines  itself  to  the  metals  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  place  struck  by  lightning. 
Thus,  a  house  has  been  struck  without  being 
set  on  fire,  or  without  injury  to  its  inmates, 
while  the  metallic  works  of  the  clocks  in  the 
house,  and  even  the  wire  on  the  thatched  roof, 
were  melted.  In  another  case,  the  gold  upon 
a  gilt  watch-hand  was  melted  and  transferred 


to  the  lead  of  which  the  case  was  made,  and 
which  thus  became  gilt. 

It  is  true  it  is  the  conducting  power  of  the 
moist  air,  by  means  of  which  the  lightning 
strikes  the  earth,  for  through  a  stratum  of  the 
air  of  one  or  more  fathoms  thick  it  would  hardly 
be  able  to  pass  ;  yet  rain  contributes,  at  the 
same  time,  its  part  to  diffuse  the  disdiarge  of 
electric  clouds,  for  every  drop  of  a  heavy  shower 
brings  with  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air  to  the  ground,  and  there  an 
equilibrium  is  established  between  it  and  the 
opposite  electrical  state  of  the  earth.  Hence 
the  violence  of  a  thunder-storm  is  gradually 
lessened,  when  the  rain  accompanying  it  is  long 
continued. 

Generally  those  clouds  that  discharge  hail, 
float  the  lowest  of  all  storm-clouds.  Hail  ia 
not  an  infrequent  attendant  of  a  thunder-storm. 
Hail-clouds,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
irregular,  jagged  look  of  their  outlines,  and  by 
their  whiter  color,  when  they  lie  so  low  (for  , 
there  are  hail-clouds  that  float  very  high),  ap- 
pear to  form  the  lowest  stratum  or  bed  of  a  mass 
of  clouds  in  wliich  is  generated,  on  a  giant  scale, 
a  series  of  mutually  opposed  electrical  conduc- 
tors, similar,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  the 
plates  of  a  voltaic  pile.  It  has  often  happened 
that  wanderers  on  mountain  heights  have  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  hail-clonds,  the  hail 
being  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  still  float- 
ing in  the  air.  A  close  observer  (Lecocq)  re- 
marked, on  such  an  occasion,  that  the  hail-stones 
had  a  rotatory  motion.  The  cold  occasioned 
by  such  masses  of  ice,  in  a  tolerably  high 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  can  hardly 
be  caused,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
scientific  men,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
alone,  so  that  other  co-operating  forces  of  polaric 
action  must  be  supposed.  Hail-stones,  for  the 
most  part,  appear  to  be  formed  of  different 
layers,  one  over  another,  having  in  the  centre 
a  snow-like  nucleus,  or  some  foreign  solid  sub- 
stance, borne  by  wind  from  the  soil  or  the 
mountain  crags.  Their  size  is  from  several 
lines  to  several  inches.  In  the  hail-storm  at 
Maestricht,  in  1827,  hail-stones  were  picked  up 
six  inches  in  diameter.  At  Clermont,  in  1835, 
ellipsoidal  hail- stones,  of  the  size  of  a  lien's 
egg,  were  found,  and  when  a  quantity  of  these 
stones  adhered  together  in  faUing,  great  masses 
of  ice  were  formed.  As  the  grayish-white  hail- 
clouds,  below  and  between  the  dark  black 
storm-clouds,  form  only  thin  strata  and  strips, 
so  also  their  desolating  effect  is  often  confined 
to  a  space  of  country,  not  over  some  thousands, 
and  even  some  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  although 
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it  may  extend  in  length  one  or  several  miles. 
There  are,  however,  hail-storras  that  greatly 
exceed  these  limits  ;  of  this  kind  was  that  fear- 
ful hail-shower  that,  in  17S8,  fell  upon  France, 
extending  over  two  separate  strips  of  land,  the 
length  of  which  amounted  to  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  the  breadth  of  one  strip  being 
from  two  to  three  miles,  that  of  the  other  more 
than  a  mile.  The  country  between  and  outside 
escaped.  Hail  rarely  falls  in  the  night— still 
more  rarely  in  winter.  Even  the  countries 
withiu  the  tropics  are  almost  never  visited  with 
hail,  and  the  cold  regions  near  the  pole  very 
seldom. 

Like  rain,  hail  also  brings  the  electric  fluid 
to  the  ground,  and  helps  to  equalize  it.     The 


electric  action,  however,  is  not  seldom  neutral- 
ized in  a  still  more  imperceptible  manner  by  a 
gentle  transmission  of  the  opposite  kinds  or 
states  of  electricity  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
or  from  the  air  to  those  points  on  the  earth's 
surface,  which  readily  attract  and  transmit  the 
fluid.  From  such  a  quiet  and  less  violent 
passing  of  electricity  from  cloud  to  cloud,  the 
so-called  heat  li^litning  may  arise,  although,  in 
most  cases,  this  is  nothing  but  the  reflectiou  of 
a  flash  of  lightning  striking  at  a  great  distance 
below  our  horizon.  The  possibility  of  effecting 
a  gradual  or  even  a  harmless  discharge  of  at- 
mospheric electricity,  has  been  rendered  easy 
to  human  science,  since  a  closer  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  of  electrical  phenomena. 


MY   SISTER  NELLIE. 


BT    BLAXCHB    BRANDO!*. 


"  Yoc  are  sure,  John,  you  are  correct  as  to 
the  time  and  place  ?" 

"  Sure,  missus,  as  I  am  that  I  must  one  day 
die.  Bless  you,  dis  chile  never  half  do  any- 
t'ing,  particularly  list'ing."  And  a  broad  grin 
accompanied  the  last  words. 

"  Hush  ;  this  is  no  subject  for  jest." 

"Bless  your  purty  heart,  dis  chile  knows 
dat,  too ;  and  you  know,  missus,  dat  old  John 
would  die  ober  and  ober  again  to  save  Jliss 
Nelly  from  the  snares  of  dat  villin." 

"Well,  it  will  be  strange  if  our  combined 
efforts  cannot  do  this.     Now,  leave  me." 

What  old  faithful  John  had  just  related  to 
me  did  not  surprise  me.  I  had  not  been  un- 
conscious that  my  sister  Nellie  had  for  some 
time  held  stolen  interviews  with  Charles  Do- 
naldson. In  the  commencement  of  their  ac- 
quaintance I  had  taken  an  insurmountable 
dislike  to  him.  "Why — I  could  not  tell.  He 
was  h.andsome,  gentlemanly,  rich  ;  I  had  never 
heard  anything  to  his  disparagement ;  but 
nevertheless  his  manner  wore  to  me  an  air  of 
insincerity.  Even  his  laush  did  not  appear  to 
gush  forth  spontaneously :  it  was  always  pitched 
in  the  same  low  musical  key,  as  though  he 
even  did  that  for  effect.  Yes,  I  detested  the 
man,  and  he  knew  it.  I  felt,  and  th.-it  the  feel- 
ing was  returned  in  full.  Whether  my  preju- 
dices were  correct  or  not,  they  must  be  set  aside 
before  I  would  willingly  intrust  the  happiness 
of  my  darling  sister  to  his  keeping. 

We  h.ad  been  left  orphans  at  an  early  age, 
and  I  had  had  the  sole  charge  of  Nelly  since 
her  childhood.     The  slight  disparity   of  five 


years  in  our  ages  had  made  a  vast  difference  in 
our  relations  towards  each  other.  At  the  death 
of  our  mother,  which  occurred  when  I  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  I  assumed  her  position 
toward  Nellie,  and,  so  far  as  I  knew  it,  her 
duty,  too.  Certainly,  if  my  love  did  not  equal 
that  of  a  parent's,  it  reached  to  the  very  ex- 
cess of  a  sister's. 

Until  the  present  time  she  had  never  given 
me  a  moment's  uneasiness.  Her  gentle  dispo- 
sition needed  so  little  resti-aint  that  the  respon- 
sibility that  ever  attends  the  guidance  of  youth 
seemed  far  removed  from  me.  Now  that  she 
had  burst  into  the  bloom  of  womanhood  it  was 
left  me  to  discover  the  diSiculties  of  ray  posi- 
tion. Her  loveliness  I  hare  never  seen  equalled, 
and  although  she  constantly  heard  her  praises 
in  our  village,  they  fell  unheeded  upon  her 
ear.  There  never  was  any  one  so  free  from 
vanity.  I  do  not  remember  our  father.  He 
died  when  I  was  only  five  years  old  ;  but  I  have 
often  heard  our  mother  say  I  resembled  him  in 
person  and  disposition,  and  how  often  she  has 
added — "If  anything  happens  to  me,  Laura,  I 
feel  that  I  can  commit  Nellie  with  perfect  confi- 
dence to  your  keeping."  Alas!  even  then  the 
seeds  of  that  scourge  of  our  climate,  consump- 
tion, were  already  manifesting  themselves,  and 
but  few  years  rolled  away,  and  her  dying  words 
were — "  I  leave  Nellie  to  your  charge ;  you 
will  guard  her  better  than  I  could  have  done." 

I  remember,  too,  as  time  wore  on,  how  I 
smiled  to  think  of  my  mother's  anxiety.  Why, 
Nellie  needed  no  guidance ;  she  was  perfect 
in  every  way. 
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Some  three  mouths  previous  to  the  opening 
of  my  story,  the  "big  house,"  as  it  was  termed 
by  tlie  villagers,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
heir,  Charles  Donaldson.  Report  said  he  came 
but  to  stay  some  weeks  to  recruit  his  health  ; 
but  as  weeks  rolled  into  months,  and  he  still 
remained,  and  his  attentions  to  Nelly  became 
more  and  more  marked,  I  soon  discovered 
where  the  magnet  of  attraction  lay.  At  first 
she  received  them  with  indifiereuce  ;  with  tliis 
I  was  delighted,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  dislike  for  the  man  ;  but  gradually  I  per- 
ceived a  change  coming  over  her,  and  to  my 
sorrow  I  became  convinced  she  loved  him.  His 
visits  to  our  home  were  frequent ;  but  I  judged 
from  Nellie's  long  absences  these  were  not  the 
only  opportunities  he  had  of  prosecuting  his 
suit.  I  questioned  her ;  but  through  some 
spell  which  he  had  wrought  upon  lier,  her  an- 
swers were  unsatisfactory,  and  I  evidently  per- 
ceived she  resented  my  inquiries.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  break  his  influence  over  her.  To  en- 
treaties and  reproaches  she  was  alike  deaf,  and 
as  a  last  resort  I  was  obliged  to  take  our  faith- 
ful negro  servant  into  my  confidence,  and  liave 
him  watch  every  movement  tliat  they  made. 
He  did  so,  and  overlieard  and  communicated  to 
me  all  that  passed  at  their  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Donaldson  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
Nellie  to  elope  with  him ;  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  hope  to  win  my  consent  to  their  marriage  ; 
that  he  would  have  carriage  and  horses  waiting 
at  the  end  of  the  long  lane,  as  it  was  called. 
She  was  to  leave  her  home  at  midnight.  They 
were  to  proceed  to  a  neighboring  county,  where 
a  minister  would  be  in  waiting  to  receive  them 
and  make  tliem  man  and  wife.  After  all  was 
over,  everytliing  would  be  forgiven  and  forgot- 
ten by  me.     Thus  he  argued. 

To  attempt  to  reason  with  Nelly,  I  felt,  would 
be  vain.  Nothing  I  could  say  to  her  would  be 
of  any  avail,  so  fully  had  Mr.  Donaldson  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  her  with  the  idea  that  my 
dislike  to  him  was  a  prejudice  which  nothing 
could  overcome.  But  my  determination  was 
firm  to  foil  him  in  his  purpose. 

The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  which 
John  had  communicated  to  me  as  fixed  upon 
for  the  elopement.  The  suspicions  which  con- 
stantly pressed  upon  my  mind  caused  me  to 
feel  equal  to  any  emergency  that  would  prevent 
it.  The  many  devices  which  occurred  to  me  for 
that  purpose  all  had  one  objection.  They  might 
put  oflf  the  evil  day  now,  but  they  would  not 
avail  to  guard  tlie  future.  I  became  almost 
insane  as  time  passed  on  and  I  had  determined 
upon  no  plan.     After  many  sleepless  nights  of 


prayer  and  anxiety,  an  idea  presented  itself, 
which,  though  fraught  with  danger  to  me, 
seemed  the  surest  method  of  discovering  whe- 
ther the  man  intended  to  act  honorably  by  mj 
sister. 

Nellie  and  I  were  very  unlike  both  in  dispo- 
sition and  appearance  ;  but  fortunately  for  my 
present  purpose,  our  height  was  the  same ; 
our  voices  had  ever  been  remarked  as  being 
similar.  My  course  of  action  once  determined 
upon,  I  became  more  composed.  But  in  order 
to  carry  it  out  I  must  again  employ  the  assist- 
ance of  my  faithful  John.  Accordingly,  I  re- 
vealed to  him  that  I  intended  personating 
Nellie  iu  the  elopement  business,  and  so  disco- 
ver whether  the  minister  were  really  at  the 
place  appointed,  and  if  so,  insist  upon  the  mar- 
riage taking  place  at  home  ;  if  not — the  blood 
flowed  hotly  through  my  veins  at  the  thought 
— at  any  risk  to  myself,  I  had  saved  my  sister 
from  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

John  endeavored  to  dissuade  me.  The  risk, 
he  said,  was  too  great ;  and  even  threatened  to 
appeal  to  Miss  Nellie's  love  for  me,  and  so  pre- 
vent her  from  going  ;  but  I  silenced  him  by 
saying  that  he  could  have  a  horse  ready,  and 
by  another  route  reach  the  point  designated  as 
their  stopping-place,  and  so  be  within  call  in 
case  I  needed  him.  But  I  liad  no  fears  ;  I  in- 
tended to  provide  myself  with  the  means  of 
self-defence. 

The  day  had  now  arrived  upon  the  night  of 
which  Nellie  intended  to  leave  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  and  the  affection  of  a  sister  who,  how- 
ever she  may  have  succeeded,  had  always  endear 
vored  to  guard  her  with  a  mother's  love.  And 
yet,  at  the  persuasion  of  one  whom  she  had 
known  so  short  a  time,  she  was  willing  to  turn 
from  it — to  wliat  ?     Surely  Nelly  was  mad. 

My  nerves  became  troubled  as  evening  ap- 
proached, still  my  purpose  remained  unchanged. 
I  watched  Nelly  closely  during  that  day.  If 
her  eye  caught  mine,  it  fell  immediately,  and  I 
could  see  the  tear  starting  as  she  turned  away. 
Why  did  I  tremble  when  I  was  about  to  savo 
her? 

The  evening  passed,  and  midnight  approach- 
ed. Hastily  throwing  a  large  shawl  of  my  sis- 
ter's around  me,  and  placing  iu  my  bosom  a 
pistol  formerly  belonging  to  my  father,  I  de- 
scended the  long  gravel  walk  of  the  lawn,  and 
repaired  to  the  appointed  place.  I  hoped  that 
Mr.  Donaldson  would  be  a  little  before  the  time, 
and  that  we  might  thus  be  enabled  to  make  our 
escape  before  Nellie's  preparations  were  com- 
plete. To  be  sure  of  this,  I  cautioned  John  to 
make  a  noise  in  the  house,  so  that  she  might  be 
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deterred  from  leaving  lier  room  until  after 
the  appoiuted  hour.  I  had  scarcely  reached 
the  end  of  the  Line  before  the  unmistakable 
sounds  of  an  approaching  carriage  fell  upon 
my  ear.  Thank  Ciod  !  I  was  to  lose  no  courage 
by  suspense.  It  stopped  a  short  distance  from 
the  spot  where  I  stood.  Mr.  Donaldson  imme- 
diately came  from  it,  .ind,  folding  me  in  his 
arms,  said :  "  My  darling  Nellie  !  I  scarcely 
dared  hope  you  would  be  so  punctu-tl.  But 
why  are  you  so  closely  veiled  ?  no  one  could 
possibly  see  you,  the  night  is  so  dark."  I 
replied  to  this  by  sobbing  ;  a  perfectly  natural 
thing  this  appeared  to  be.  He  commenced 
soothing  me  as  he  led  or  indeed  almost  lifted 
me  to  the  carriage. 

Once  seated,  he  bade  the  man  drive  as  fast 
as  possible  ;  then  turning  to  me,  he  said  :  "  Do 
not  grieve,  dearest ;  had  Laura's  prejudices 
been  more  easily  overcome,  this  need  not  have 
been.     Once  mine  own,  you  will  be  forgiven." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  could  not  avoid  shrink- 
ing from  his  warm  embrace.  Fortunately  the 
distance  we  had  to  go  was  not  gre,at,  and  a 
rapid  drive  enabled  us  to  reach  our  destin.ation 
in  a  short  time.  The  cottage  selected  for  our 
stopping-place  was  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
onr  village.  It  h.ad  long  been  deserted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  current  report  th.at  it  was 
haunted.  Upon  reaching  it  he  ag.ain  almost 
lifted  me  along  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house, 
which  was  thickly  lined  on  eitlier  side  by  old 
trees.  Now  it  was  I  dreaded  discovery.  The 
room  into  which  he  ushered  me  was  dimly 
lighted  by  a  candle.  I  threw  myself  upon  a 
lounge,  which  I  observed  in  a  f.ar  corner  of  it, 
and  buried  my  head,  my  face  still  covered  with 
my  veil,  in  my  hands.  lie  left  me,  he  s,iid,  to 
give  some  directions  to  his  man.  Their  pur- 
port I  readily  divined  by  the  sound  of  the  car- 
riage as  it  rapidly  rolled  away. 

A  very  little  time  elapsed,  and  he  returned, 
and,  coming  to  me,  threw  his  arms  around  me. 
"  .Mine  own  darling  Nellie  !  Why  this  grief? 
Surely  you  do  not  regret  the  step  which  you 
have  taken,  and  which  makes  you  mine  for- 
ever ?" 

No  reply  from  me.  He  pressed  me  more 
closely  to  him,  and  attempted  to  take  my  hands 
from  my  face  ;  but  I  resisted.  "  Come,  Nellie, 
do  not  be  foolish,"  he  said.  "  H.vl  you  not 
proved  to  me  your  love  beyond  all  doubt,  I 
should  almost  question  it.  Speak  to  me,  dar- 
ling. Why  do  you  weep?" — and  he  again 
attempted  to  remove  my  hands  ;  but  he  was 
unsuccessful.  I  bent  more  determinedly  upon 
them,  aud  murmured,  "The  minister." 
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"  He  could  not  come.  But  why  shrink  from 
me  on  this  account  ?  Are  you  not  mine  as 
much  now  as  if  united  to  me  by  a  few  foolish 
words  spoken  by  a  man  like  myself?  Love  like 
ours  needs  no  such  hostage  for  its  continuance. 
You  are  mine  own  beyond  the  power  of  any 
fate  to  change."  And  he  again  almost  rudely 
endeavored  to  remove  my  hands. 

I  moved  from  him  into  the  darker  corner  of 
the  room,  and  said :  "  Do  not  approach  me  ; 
you  hiive  deceived  me." 

"  Do  not  approach  you,  Nellie  I  you  are 
mad  !" — and,  following  my  retreating  footsteps 
until  I  could  go  no  farther,  he  continued : 
"  This  conduct  is  no  proof  of  love  on  your  part, 
and  it  is  foolish.  You  are  alone  with  me,  far 
away  from  any  human  habitation.  You  have 
taken  a  step  which  gives  me  the  right  to  make 
you  mine  forever" — and  he  threw  himself  at 
my  feet.  "  You  do  not  love  as  I  do,"  he  said, 
endeavoring  to  take  my  hand,  "since  a  few 
scruples  of  conscience  can  thus  stand  between 
ns.     I  did  not  think  my  Nellie  was  so  worldly." 

"Leave  me!"  I  repeated;  "you  have  de- 
ceived me." 

"Nellie,  you  madden  rae,"  he  replied;  and 
almost  rudely  he  threw  his  arms  around  me, 
and  endeavored  to  tear  the  veil  from  my  face  ; 
but  as  he  .attempted  to  press  his  lips  to  mine,  I 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  said  :  "  Release 
me,  Charles  Donaldson;  I  am  Laura,  not  Nel- 
lie Marston." 

Had  I  sprung  a  mine  .at  his  feet,  he  could  not 
have  moved  more  quickly  from  me.  "  Laura !" 
w,as  all  he  seemed'  capable  of  uttering. 

"Yes,  Laura,"  1  echoed,  "who,  to  save  a 
dearly  loved  sister,  has  placed  herself  in  your 
power."  And  now,  throwing  back  the  veil,  I 
met  his  g.aze  of  almost  petrified  amazement. 
"You  seem  surprised,  sir.  Let  the  feeling  give 
way  to  one  of  deep  thankfulness  that  I  have 
stood  between  you  and  the  commission  of  a 
crime  which  even  fiends  might  shrink  from — 
the  ruin  of  one  who  loves  you.  I  thank  He.aven 
that  I  am  here  this  night  instead  of  Nellie." 

But  he  had  already  recovered  himself,  and 
bowing  to  me  most  profoundly,  said:  "Miss 
Marston  may  find  subject  for  congratulation  in 
this  fact ;  I  confess  I  do  not." 

My  indignation  was  so  gre.at  at  his  cool  im- 
pudence, I  could  only  mutter,  "Villain!" 

"You  are  complimentary;  but  fortunately  I 
am  so  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  may  be 
your  opinion  of  me,  that  you  may  rail  on  un- 
heeded. I  must  add,  however,  that  I  regret 
exceedingly  your  stratagem  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful.    What  interpretation  I  may  place  upon 
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your  conduct,  I  leave  you  to  guess.  Young 
ladies  are  not  generally  willing  to  elope  with 
gentlemen  without  some  more  powerful  motive 
than  sisterly  love.  Really  the  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  is  my  vanity  flattered." 

Overcome  by  mortification,  grief,  and  rage,  I 
stood  almost  paralyzed  by  his  cool  effrontery. 
I  had  thought,  when  he  discovered  who  his 
companion  was,  to  him  alone  would  come  hu- 
miliation and  shame.  An  observer  to  look  upon 
U3  now — he  standing  perfectly  composed  and 
cool,  with  the  sneer  still  lingering  on  his  Up  ; 
I  trembling  and  confused — might  well  deem  me 
the  culprit.  I  endeavored  to  rally  and  assume 
a  courage  which  I  had  not.  He  approached, 
and  with  that  grace  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
markable, offered  me  a  chair,  and  "  begged  me 
to  be  seated, "  adding :  "As  you  have  deter- 
mined, Miss  Marston,  that  we  shall  pass  the 
night  togetlier,  it  seems  foolish  to  do  so  in 
quarrelling." 

This  continued  insolence  aroused  me.  "  No, 
sir,  I  shall  not  be  seated.  My  purpose  now 
fully  accomplished,  I  shall  return  to  my  home. 
How  horrible  are  the  tidings  which  I  bear  to 
my  sister,  I  leave  you  to  judge."  Here  he  in- 
terrupted me. 

"I  regret  you  cannot  end  our  interview  in  so 
unceremonious  a  manner,  but  presuming  my 
companion  was  your  sister,  and  that  she  would 
remain,  I  have  dismissed  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  us  here.  I  think  Miss  Marston,  you 
have  outwitted  yourself.  It  was  a  dangerous 
step  on  your  part  to  place  yourself  so  entirely 
in  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  ever  been 
treated  by  you  with  contumely  and  scorn." 

My  courage  returned  with  the  reflectiou  that 
I  had  the  means  of  defence  in  my  bosom,  and 
that  John  could  not  be  far  off,  and  I  replied : 
"No,  sir,  I  regard  no  step  as  dangerous  which 
could  save  my  sister  from  being  your  victim. 
It  was  the  only  one  I  could  have  taken  to  provp 
your  baseness.  Your  influence  over  Nellie  was 
so  great,  words  from  me  concerning  you  were 
idle.  She  had  no  father  nor  brother  to  resent 
whatever  wrong  you  might  do  her.  A  fitting 
victim  for  a  coward's  lust.  But,  thank  Hea- 
ven"— and  I  bowed  in  deep  gratitude  as  I  said 
it — "  I  have  been  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
me  by  our  dying  mother.  I  have  saved  her,  I 
humbly  pray,  from  you  forever.  .  You  will  now 
be  kind  enough  to  open  that  door,  which  I  ob- 
served you  lock,  and  permit  me  to  return  to 
my  home." 

"Indeed,"  he  said,  "you  have  succeeded  in 
playing  a  trick  upon  me,  which  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  you ;  but  it  remains  for 


me  to  let  you  know  I  am  not  one  to  be  crossed 
with  impunity.  I  have  had  this  house  arranged 
with  great  care,  supposing  I  was  to  have  a 
pleasant  companion  to  cheer  its  solitude  for  a 
day  or  two.  Every  avenue  to  its  entrance  is 
securely  barred  ;  you  have  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  those  without.  You  are  my 
prisoner,  and  shall  continue  so.  You  will  find 
that  ladies  cannot  take  midnight  flights  with 
gentlemen  without  somewhat  sullying  their 
fair  fame,  however  plausible  may  be  the  tale 
they  tell  on  their  return.  Miss  Marston,  I  re- 
peat that  I  fear  you  have  outwitted  yourself." 

I  stood  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Admit- 
ting John  was  at  the  door,  how  make  known  to 
him  my  need  of  assistance?  Return  to  the 
village  I  must  before  morning,  if  I  would  not 
have  the  story  circulated  through  it,  exagge- 
rated in  every  possible  way.  Mr.  Donaldson  saw 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  approaching 
me  with  a  smile  again,  "begged  me  to  be 
seated." 

I  did  not  reply  ;  I  was  too  busy  devising  a  plan 
for  my  escape. 

"Come,"  he  continued,  "let  us  be  friends. 
I  have  never  entertained  so  profound  an  ad- 
miration for  you  as  at  this  moment,"  and  he 
attempted  to  take  my  hand.  I  moved  from 
him. 
.    "  Do  not  add  insult  to  injury,"  I  said. 

"Insult!"  he  echoed;  "  I  assure  you  I  was 
never  more  sincere  in  my  life.  The  excitement 
you  have  undergone  has  lent  such  charms  to 
your  appearance,  that  I  am  almost  reconciled 
to  your  presence  here,  instead  of  your  sister's." 
And  he  again  attempted  to  take  my  hand,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so  :  "  Have  a  care  how  you  scorn 
me  ;  remember  you  are  entirely  in  my  power. " 

Retreating  from  him,  I  said  :  "Mr.  Donald- 
son, let  me  go,  and  at  once.  I  do  not  fear  your 
threats,  and  wicked  as  I  deem  you,  cannot  be- 
lieve you  capable  of  the  wish  to  harm  me." 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  becoming  reasonable.  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  yet  become  friends.  Sit 
down,"  he  said,  "and  make  yourself  comfort- 
able, for  I  certainly  shall  not  unlock  the  door," 
and  he  added,  as  he  saw  me  glance  at  the  win- 
dows :  "  escape  in  any  other  way  is  impossible." 

I  felt  that  what  he  said  was  true,  and  my 
courage  failed  me  as  the  fact  pressed  more  and 
heavily  upon  me.  I  became  almost  faint,  when 
to  my  utter  confusion  he  sprang  forwards,  and 
folded  me  in  his  arms. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  as  I  lay  helplessly  in  them, 
"now  are  you  convinced  you  are  in  my  pow- 
er ?" 

For  a  moment  all  strength  seemed  to  have 
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.  gone  from  me  ;  but  as  he  beut  his  head  down 
,  towarils  me,  it  flowed  back  again  through  every 
|Tein.  With  a  powerful  effort  I  succeeded  in 
i  freeing  myself  from  his  grasp,  and  ran  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  I  had  not  forgotten 
,  the  means  of  defence  in  my  bosom,  and  as  I 
.'found  he  followed  me  I  took  it  from  its  hiding- 
place,  and  said:  "You  are  mistaken,  sir,  in 
^■supposing  1  am  so  entirely  at  your  mercy.  I 
;kuew  with  whom  I  h.id  to  deal,  and  supplied 
{myself  with  a  weapon  which,  I  was  assured, 
1  would  give  me  greater  claims  to  your  forbear- 
lance  than  my  seeming  helplessness  could  pos- 
Isibly  do.  Moreover,  I  have  not  come  here  un- 
known to  any  one.  You  see,  Charles  Donald- 
(BOn,  I  have  not  outwitted  myself." 
I  For  a  moment  he  appeared  confused,  hut 
isoon  recovered  himself.  "Put  by  your  pistol, 
jl  do  not  fear  it ;  I  could  as  easily  wrench  it 
||frora  your  grasp  as  from  that  of  a  child.  Put 
jby  your  pistol.  Miss  Marston.  Positively,  this 
is  bfcomiug  quite  romantic."  And  he  again 
moved  toward  me. 

I  knew  his  superior  strength  could,  without 
3iffifulty,  deprive  me  of  my  only  hope  of  pro- 
tection ;  so,  still  keeping  my  face  toward  him, 
(  said  :  "  I  pray  God  keep  me  guiltless  of  your 
iblood  ;  but  if  you  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
'ase  this  weapon,  the  consequences  be  upon 
If  our  own  head."  He  saw  I  was  in  earnest, 
i»nd  I  felt  my  advantage  and  added :  "So  much 
'or  my  means  of  defence  here  ;  without  is  sta- 
.ioned  one  who.  if  my  stay  is  prolonged,  will 
srocnre  assistance  and  the  means  necessary  to 
endor  it  effectual  for  my  release.  The  better 
jjlan  on  your  part,  Mr.  Donaldson,  will  be  to 
lermit  nie  to  quietly  return  to  my  home. 
iSurely  you  cannot  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
inanhood,  but  that,  in  your  cooler  moments, 
Irou  will  rejoice  that  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
sent you  from  putting  out  its  light  forever. 
i3ow  yon  could  deliberately  pl.in  the  ruin  of  one 
0  lovely  as  my  sister  I  cannot  imagine.  If 
you  had  lieen  taught  to  believe  by  the  world, 

0  which  she  is  a  stranger,  that  a  village  girl  is 
jio  fitting  mate  for  you,  go  to  that  world  and 
•hoo?e  from  it  one  to  share  your  wealth,  but 
eave  her  in  peace.     Again   I  entreat   you  to 

i>erniit   nie   to    return  ;    my   longer   stay  may 

bring  trouble  upon  you,  which  I  would  gladly 

jwoid." 

I    He  seemed  touched  by  my  .ippeal,  and,  after 

1  pause,  said,  unlocking  the  door  as  he  did  so : 
'  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  ;  you  are  free." 

Still  suspecting  his  sincerity  I  rushed  past 
dm  and  down  the  long  avenue,  at  the  end  of 
vhich  John's  welcome  voice  met  my  ear. 


"  Ah,  Missus,  I  so  glad  you  come.  I  had  to 
keep  about  so  long  at  de  house  topervent  Miss 
Nellie  from  coming  down,  and  den  I  lost  my 
way,  not  comiu  by  de  ole  road,  and  altogedder 
old  John  was  a  most  crazy  'feared  you  would 
want  him." 

I  assured  him  I  had  not,  and  begging  him  to 
take  me  home  as  fast  as  possible,  I  was  soon 
seated  on  the  horse's  back,  and  going  rapidly 
towards  it. 

Upon  arriving  there,  I  entered  the  house, 
noiselessly,  by  the  back  way,  and  had  scarcely 
strength  to  reach  luy  room,  so  great  was  the 
reaction  which  I  suffered  from  the  excitement 
that  I  had  undergone.  After  rendering  up  a, 
prayer  of  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  what 
I  had  been  able  to  do,  I  sunk  into  a  lethargio 
slumber. 

It  was  late  when  I  awoke  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  I  felt  feverish  and  ill,  but  knowing  the 
necessity  for  exertion  I  aroused  myself  to  meet 
Nellie  at  our  usual  breakfast  hour.  'R'hether 
she  observed  any  alteration  in  me  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  saw  that  she  had  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
and  that  the  tr.ices  of  recent  tears  were  still 
visible  upon  her  cheeks. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  meal,  I  said  :  "  Nel- 
lie, will  you  come  to  my  room  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ?" 

She  colored  as  she  replied — "  Certainly." 

We  took  our  seats  upon  the  lounge,  and  I 
drew  her  towards  me.  She  leaned  upon  me 
and  wept  convulsively.  Concluding  this  ebul- 
lition was  an  outburst  of  the  nervous  excite- 
ment from  which  she  must  have  suffered  all 
night,  I  permitted  it  to  have  its  way  without 
intermptiou ;  when  she  became  calmer,  I  said 
to  her:  "  Y'oudidnot  know,  Nellie,  that  I  have 
been  aware  for  some  time  of  your  intended 
elopement  with  Charles  Donaldson  ?" 

She  stai-ted ;  but  bidding  her  lie  quiet,  I  re- 
lated minutely  my  adventure  with  him.  During 
its  recital  she  did  not  speak ;  she  scarcely 
seemed  to  breathe.  At  its  conclusion,  I  con- 
tinued :  "  And  now,  Nellie,  I  have  risked  repu- 
tation, even  life  for  your  sake,  it  remains  for 
you  to  prove  whether  it  has  been  in  vain.  Y^on 
are  young,  and  ignorant  of  the  world  ;  hut  you 
are  neither  too  young  nor  too  ignorant  to  be 
aware  of  the  terrible  fate  from  which  you  have 
been  preserved.  Should  this  man  again  ap- 
proach you,  and  you  receive  him,  or  one  single 
line  regarding  him,  the  love  which  I  bear  you 
will  be  no  more — such  conduct  on  your  part 
will  prove  you  unworthy  of  it.  I  have  taken 
the  only  means  I  could  take  to  prove  his  base- 
ness to  you  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.     If 
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it  has  been  in  Tain,  God  alone  can  comfort 
me." 

"Oh  Laura,  dear  Laura,"  Nellie  replied,  "I 
will  not  promise  never  to  see  or  iiear  from  him 
again  ;  for,  after  the  deception  I  have  practised, 
of  what  avail  would  be  my  plighted  word  ?  I 
can  only  prove  by  my  repentance  and  humilia- 
tion I  am  not  utterly  unworthy  your  affection." 

As  she  rose  to  leave  me  I  observed  she  was 
ghastly  pale.  "  Do  not  leave  me  yet,  Nellie  ; 
wait  until  you  are  more  composed." 

"  No,  Laura,  I  need  solitude  for  contrition 
and  for  prayer.  God  grant  me  strength  to  bear 
the  load  of  woe  upon  me."  And  thus  she  left 
'me. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  weary  our  readers  by 
a  detailed  account  of  how  gradually,  but  how 
surely,  Nellie's  sorrow  preyed  upon  her.  In 
time  I  became  alarmed,  and  consulted  our  old 

family  physician,  Dr.  N .     I  deemed  it  my 

duty  to  tell  him  I  thought  Nellie's  disease  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mental  cause,  and  then  without 
giving  him  the  particulars,  suggested  a  disap- 
pointment with  regard  to  Mr.  Donaldson. 

"  All, "  he  replied,  "  that  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  is  better  than  I  feared.  She  has  become  so 
thin  and  p.ale,  I  dreaded  the  approach  of  her 
mother's  disease.  Vou  had  better  fake  her 
without  delay  to  the  sea-shore."  Change  of 
scene  and  the  bracing  salt  air  he  did  not  doubt 
would  make  all  right. 

■  I  communicated  his  opinion  to  Nelly ;  she 
only  shook  her  head.     After  making  inquiries, 

I  selected  M Beach  as  a  quiet  and  secluded 

place  for  our  sojourn.  Our  preparations  required 
little  time,  for  I  had  neither  the  me.ans  nor  the 
wish  to  have  them  elaborate.  John  accompa- 
nied us.  A  few  days  after  our  arrival  I  was 
delightedwith  theapparentchangein  Nellie,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  short  time.  Again  the  same 
old  languor  crept  over  her.  I  trembled  when  I 
thought  of  the  good  old  doctor's  words:  "I 
dreaded  the  approach  of  her  mother's  disease." 

"  Nelly,"  I  said  to  her  one  day,  "you  should 
try  to  rally  from  this  depression." 

"I  do  try,  Laura,"  she  said,  "to  throw  off 
the  feelings  which  oppress  me ;  I  pray  hourly  for 
strength  to  do  so.  In  time,  sister,  dear,  I  shall 
be  able  to  reward  your  love  and  care ;  until 
then  try  and  bear  with  me  patiently." 

The  agonized  expression  of  her  face  proved 
to  me  she  was  indulging  in  no  mere  mawkish 
sentiment.  When  I  considered  her  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  remembered  the  extreme 
fascination  of  appearance  and  manner  of  Charles 
Donaldson,  I  could  not  but  pity  her. 

AVe  liad  been  at  the  beach  about  a  fortnight. 


and  I  was  contemplating  a  return  to  our  home. 
One  evening,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  shore, 
feeling  very  much  depressed  at  the  little  benefit 
which  had  seemed  to  accrue  from  our  visit  I 
saw  a  carriage  approaching.  I  gazed  listlessly 
at  it  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  but  how 
describe  my  feelings  when  I  discovered  Charles 
Donaldson,  half  sitting,  half  reclining  in  it !  He 
was  so  emaciated  and  altered  that  I  had  to 
prolong  my  look  into  a  stare  before  I  could 
convince  myself  of  his  identity.  He  started  as 
hiseyemet  mine,  andraisedhishatrespectfully. 
Whether  his  appearance  appealed  to  my  sym- 
pathies or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  involuntarily 
answered  him.  A  moment  after  I  regretted 
having  done  so.  What  could  have  brought 
him  here  ?  I  rapidly  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
house ;  I  knew  not,  in  my  confusion,  what  I 
dreaded.  The  prominent  idea  was  a  desire  to 
move  Nellie  at  once.  As  I  hastily  entered  her 
room,  she  said :  "I  shall  be  glad,  Laura,  when 
we  are  once  more  in  our  quiet  village.  The 
constant  roar  of  old  ocean  saddens  me." 

"You  will  soon  be  there,  now,"  I  replied, 
"for  I  intend  starting  to-morrow."  ; 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  answered. 

My  mind  was  much  relieved  by  tlie  know- 
ledge that  she  was  not  aware  of  Charles  Do- 
naldson's being  at  the  place.  Advising  her 
that,  as  the  evening  was  damp,  she  had  better 
keep  her  room,  I  commenced  making  prepara- 
tions for  our  departure.  I  was  thus  busily 
employed  when  John  summoned  me.  Beckon- 
ing me  mysteriously  down  the  long  corridor, 
he  paused  beneath  the  hall  lamp,  and  said : 
"  Missus,  dat  villin  is  here.  I  seed  him  ivid 
my  own  eyes,  and  wat  you  tink  his  servant  do 
but  walk  up  to  me  just  now  and  beg  de  favor 
ob  me  to  hand  dis  note  to  yon.  Fust,  I  was 
agoin  to  refuse,  but  den  I  thought  as  how  you 
might  not  like  it." 

My  first  impulse  was  to  return  it  unopened. 
Then  I  feared,  if  imsuccessful  in  his  appeal  to 
me,  he  might  again  seek  Nellie.  I  felt  confi- 
dent she  would  not  receive  him,  yet  I  deemed 
it  best  not  to  risk  it.  I  opened  the  note  ;  it  ran 
thus : — 

Miss  Makstoi? — Although  aware  how  great 
must  appear  my  presumption  in  again  address- 
ing you,  yet  I  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of 
entreating  your  pardon  for  what,  were  it  in  my 
power,  I  would  so  gladly  banish  from  your 
memory  forever.  Any  reference  to  our  last 
meeting  I  would  willingly  avoid.  I  barely 
touch  upon  it  to  say,  that  upon  ni.v  return  from 
that  ill-fated  cottage,  I  was  thrown  from   my 
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horse  an<l  seriously  injured.  Since  then  I  have 
been  hovering  upon  the  borders  of  eternity. 
I  The  suffeiiug  occasioned  by  this  accident  has 
I  been  of  tlie  most  painful  description.  Yet,  I 
thank  God  for  it,  since  I  humbly  trust  it  has 
(been  the  means  of  awakening  mo  to  better 
'things,  .and  a  deep  sense  of  my  former  sinful 
,  life.  I  avail  myself  of  your  presence  here  to 
.express  to  you  my  sincere  penitence  for  the 
(past,  and  admiration  for  the  noble  courage  on 

I  your  part  which  saved  me  from  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  at  the  bare  remembrance  of  which 

I I  shudder.  I  dare  not  hope  you  will  grant  me 
[the  privilege  of  again  entering  your  presence  ; 

but  surely  I  miiy  appeal  to  your  genero.sity  for 
iforgiveness.  With  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
igard  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

C.    DoSALDSON. 

Determining  to  say  nothing  to  Nellie  of  either 
this  presence  here  or  his  letter,  I  waited  until 
an  opportunity  offered,  and  then  wrote  him  the 
Ifollowing  reply  : — 

ij     "  Miss  ilarstou  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Donaldson's  letter,  and  is  as  anxious  to 
:bury  the  past  in  oblivion  as  he  can  possibly 
jdesire." 
y 

'    This  was  all   I  deemed  it  necessary  to  s-ay. 
iffpon  the  following  d.iy  we  started  for  home, 
j'ortunately   without   Nellie   having   the   least 
iospicion  of  what  had  occurred. 

As  time  wore  on,  and   Nellie  continued  de- 

rlining,  I  again  consulted  Dr.  N .    He  shook 

lis  he.ad,  and  said:  "Time  alone  must  be  the 
>hysicia:i.  Miss  Nellie's  whole  nervous  sys- 
em  seems  to  be  depressed.  It  would  avail 
lothing  to  give  her  stimulants  while  the  cause 
emains.  I  do  not  fear  any  fatal  results  from 
t,  but  I  would  make  it  my  duty,  Miss  Laura, 
10  reason  with  her  upon  the  folly  of  indulging 
jD  feelings  which  cannot  but  injure  her." 

J  Dear  old  Dr.  N !  liis  skill  was  at  fault 

jiere.  To  reason  with  Nellie  my  woman's  n.a- 
ure  taught  me  would  be  folly.  Some  eight 
aonths  rolled  on.  At  times  Nellie  would  seem 
|o  rally,  but  for  the  last  few  weeks  the  fear  of 
jsing  her  pressed  upon  and  almost  maddened 
jae.  What  should  I  do  if  Nellie  were  to  be 
jiken  from  me  ? 

j  One  eveiiinej  we  were  upon  the  porch,  she 
jalf-reclitiing  in  an  old  easy-chair  of  our  mo- 
llier's.  We  had  both  been  silent  for  a  long 
ime,  when  Nellie   said  to  me  in  a  quivering 

oice  :  "  Laura,  I  have  so  long  been  desirous  of 
peaking  to  you  of  what  you  must  be  aware 
anuot  be  far  removed.'-'     I  Snew  to  what  she 


alluded,  and  could  not  control  a  burst  of  tears. 
"Do  not  weep,  sister,  dear,"  she  continued; 
"you  think  I  have  been  weak  to  yield  thus  to 
the  grief  that  has  come  upon  me.  I  have  tried 
to  buttle  with  it,  and  prayed,  oh,  so  fervently, 
for  strength  to  do  so  ;  but,  Laura,  let  me  say 
it  now,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  you  cannot 
imagine  bow  fervently  1  loved  him.  I  had  no 
thought  nor  feeling  for  auglit  but  him.  God 
saw  this,  and  tearing  my  idol  from  the  pedestal 
upon  which  I  had  placed  him,  crushed  him  to 
the  very  dust.  It  is  only  for  the  last  few  days 
I  feel  the  hope  that  He  has  forgiven  me  for 
yielding  to  a  mortal  the  homage  He  alone  has 
the  right  to  demiind.  My  only  grief  in  going  to 
Him  is  that  I  leave  jyou  so  lonely.  You  will 
forgive  me,  after  all  is  over,  for  the  pain  and 
sorrow  I  have  caused  you." 

"Nellie,  Nellie!"  I  said,  "spare  me.  This 
is  more  than  I  can  bear."  And  burying  my 
face  in  my  hands  I  wept  convulsively.  This 
continued  for  some  time  ;  when  I  raised  my 
head  I  saw  that  Nellie  had  fainted. 

With  John's  assistance  we  carried  her  to  her 
room,  and  after  applying  the  usual  restoratives 
she  revived  ;  but  the  next  day  she  was  unable 
to  leave  her  bed.  From  this  time,  she  seemed 
to  grow  weaker  daily.  I  performed  my  house- 
hold duties  and  attendance  upon  her  like  one 
in  a.  dream.  The  blow  impending  over  me  had 
completely  benumbed  my  faculties.  I  realized, 
during  this  time,  all  the  horror  of  despair. 

One  evening,  completely  worn  out,  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  sofa  in  the  parlor,  and  tried  to 
think  or  collect  myself  as  it  were,  when,  sud- 
denly, I  was  aroused  by  a  strange  voice.  In  a 
startled  tone,  I  said  :   "  Who  speaks  ?" 

The  reply  effectually  aroused  me.  "  Charles 
Donaldson." 

"And  why,"  I  said,  "does  Charles  Donald- 
son desecrate  by  his  presence  the  home  he  has 
so  deeply  injured?" 

"I  had  hoped  the  forgiveness  for  which  I 
prayed  had  been  granted  me,"  he  replied. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  almost  maddened  by  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  brought  about.  "It 
is  very  easy  for  you,  rich  in  all  that  makes  life 
desirable,  to  stand  there  prating  to  me  of  for- 
giveness— to  me  over  whose  future  you  have 
cast  so  deep  a  blight.  Nellie  was  all  I  had  to 
love,  or  to  live  for.  Father,  mother,  all  gone, 
and  now  you  have  killed  her  too.  Charles  Don- 
aldson, do  not  longer  profane  the  place  where 
your  dying  victim  lies.  Come  to  me  years 
hence,  when  this  great  agony  is  over,  and  talk 
then  of  forgiveness,  but  leave  me  now." 

"  Nellie  dying  !"  he  said ;  "  surely.  Miss  Ma»- 
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stou,  this  cannot  be.  I  came  buoyed  witli  the 
hope  of  making  her  mine — of  proving  by  a  life 
of  devotion  to  her,  if  she  would  permit  me,  how 
difTerent  the  new  man  is  from  the  old.  Good 
God !  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say.  Oh, 
Miss  Marstou,  allow  me  to  see  her  I  Her 
gentle  loveliness  has  never  been  absent  from 
me,  even  for  a  moment,  and  the  thought  of 
again  seeing  her  has  cheered  me  through  many 
long  hours  of  agony  abroad.  Have  pity,  and 
grant  my  request." 

"It  is  too  late  now,"  I  said;  "better  she 
should  die  in  peace." 

"She  shall  not  die,"  he  cried — "she  shall 
not  die  !    Oh,  have  mercy,  and  let  me  see  her." 

The  thoughts  which  Aished  tumultuously 
through  my  brain  I  cannot  define.  One,  above 
all  others,  seemed  clear,  and  resolved  itself 
into  a  hope  ;  slight  as  it  was,  it  was  a  hope. 

"You  do  not  answer,"  he  continued;  "you 
are  merciless.  Have  I  not  expiated  the  past 
by  my  suffering  ?" 

"Leave  me  now,"  I  replied;  "to-morrow  I 
will  give  you  my  decision." 

"  Have  a  care,  Miss  Marston,  that  no  resent- 
ment on  your  part  influence  that  decision ; 
upon  it  may  hang  the  life  of  your  sister." 

With  these  words  he  left  me,  left  me  with  a 
trembling  feeling  of  joy  at  my  heart  to  which 
it  had  been  a  stranger  for  many  a  day. 

I  found  Nellie  upon  my  return  to  her  room 
still  sleeping.  I  was  glad  of  this  ;  it  gave  me 
time  to  think,  if  I  could  think,  for  my  mind 
was  in  a  sad  chaos.  How  should  I  apprise 
Nellie  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  visit  ?  And  as  I 
gazed  upon  her,  it  seemed  almost  wrong  to 
break  in  upon  the  heavenly  quiet  and  resigna- 
tion she  had  known  of  late,  with  thoughts  of 
worldly  things  ;  and  yet  if  she  could  only  be 
spared,  her  life  would  but  be  the  purer  for  the 
suffering  she  had  known.     God  grant  it ! 

In  a  little  while,  she  awoke,  and  said :  "  Lau- 
ra"— I  went  to  her  bedside  and  took  her  hand — 
"I  thought  I  heard  voices,  and  one  of  them 
sounded,  oh,  so  like  his,  and  then  I  thought  I 
was  dreaming  and  called  you,  but  you  were 
not  here  ;  it  must  all  have  been  a  dream."  I 
could  not  answer.  "  Do  not  be  offended,  dar- 
ling, at  my  foolishness.  Where  have  you 
been  ?" 

"  In  the  parlor,"  I  replied.  And  thinking  it 
as  well  to  tell  her  now,  as  again,  I  said  :  "  You 
were  not  mistaken,  Nellie,  you  did  hear  voices, 
and  I  have  learned  the  whereabouts  of  Charles 
Donaldson,  and  all  that  has  happened  to  him 
since  you  last  met.  Can  you  bear  to  hear  of 
him?" 


Almost  gaspingly,  she  said  :  "  Yes,  dear  Lau- 
ra, I  am  stronger  than  you  think.  Tell  me — 
tell  me  everything." 

And  I  did  tell  her  everything- — of  our  meet- 
ing at  the  beach,  of  his  letter,  which  I  read  to 
her,  and  of  his  recent  visit  to  our  house,  and 
what  transpired  at  it.  During  my  recital,  she 
lay  gazing  upon  me  as  though  her  very  exist- 
ence hung  upon  the  words  I  uttered.  At  its 
conclusion,  she  gave  one  low  cry  of  joy — 

"  Oh  God,  I  thank  thee  1" — and  then  neither 
of  us  spoke  for  some  time.  She  broke  the 
silence  by  saying:  "You  had  not  confidence 
enough  in  me,  Laura,  to  tell  of  your  meeting 
him  at  the  beach,  and  his  subsequent  letter  to 
you." 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "but  of  what  avail 
would  it  have  been  ?  I  judged  it  best  to  let 
him  die  forever  to  your  memory." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "it  would  have  been  of  so 
much  comfort  to  me  to  know  he  was  not  bo 
entirely  unworthy  of  the  love  I  bore  him  ;  but 
you  did  all  for  the  best." 

"We  are  all  liable  to  err,"  I  said.  "Will 
you  see  him?"  I 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "but  all  that  youi 
have  told  me  of  our  ever  meeting  save  as  friendS' 
is  vain.  The  dying  have  naught  to  do  with] 
earthly  hopes.  Possibly  my  memory  may  serve 
to  strengthen  the  good  in  him  when  I  have) 
passed  away  from  sight  forever.  Oh,  Laura,J 
how  can  I  ever  be  grateful  enough  to  my  Hea-I 
veuly  Father  for  having  thus  answered  my  last( 
earthly  prayer?"  ' 

I  turned  from  her,  and  the  tears  welled  in' 
my  eyes.  Could  it  be  that  I  was  jealous  of  hef 
love  for  Charles  Donaldson  ? 

He  came  upon  the  following  day,  and  I  ush- 
ered him  into  Nellie's  presence,  bidding  him  be 
cautious  how  he  excited  her,  and  then  closei) 
the  door.  I  could  not  intrude  upon  such  an 
interview.  When  he  had  remained  so  long  aa 
I  deemed  prudent,  I  returned  to  bid  him  leava 
her. 

"Not  until  you  give  your  sanction  to  ou^ 
marriage,"  he  said.  i 

"  As  well  wed  the  dead,"  Nellie  murmured: 

"  Do  not  repeat  this,  Nellie.  Once  you  ait' 
mine,  we  will  go  abroad,  and  the  influence  o 
softer  skies  will  again  restore  you  to  health,  aiiC| 
make  you  my  Nellie  of  old." 

Seeing  how  agitated  she  had  become,  I  post 
poned  all  further  discussion  of  the  subject  fo 
the  present. 

Scarcely  had  three  months  passed  away  er 
the  bells  poured  forth  a  merry  peal  and  neavl 
the  whole  village  had  assembled  in  the  churcj 
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:o  wituesd  the  marriage  of  my  sister  Nellie  to 
Charles  Donaldson.  She  was  still  an  invalid, 
out  sufficiently  improved  to  warrant  the  hope  of 
her  ultimate  recovery.  The  evening  before  we 
»ent  abroad,  for  I  was  to  accompany  them,  we 
repaired  to  our  mother's  grave  ;  and  as  I  laid 
jn  it  the  wreath  of  Howers  we  had  twined,  I 
Jttered  a  pr.ayer  of  thanksgiving  that  I  had 
rjeeu  able  to  fulfil  the  trust  she  had  reposed  in 
ne.  I  had  now  yielded  it  to  another.  Years 
.aave  rolled  on  since  then  ;  Nellie  continues  to 
pe  blessed  in  the  love  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
Jiren,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  for 
fhe  strength  given  me  to  take  my  midnight 
dde  with  Charles  Donaldson. 


A   DREAM. 


BY    DELTA    DATTOS. 


\ 

i  BAD  turned  from  the  cares  and  the  pleasures  of  life, 
AW  wearied  with  earth's  busy  turmoil  and  strife; 
lod  long  had  I  gazed,  in  the  Rtillness  of  night, 
Jn  those  fair  gems  above  me,  those  pore  worlds  of  light, 
And  mused  ou  the  infinite  power  and  love 
)f  Him  who  created  the  bright  worlds  above, 
{Whose  presence  pervadeth  the  vast  realms  of  light, 
jjpholding  them  all  by  the  word  of  his  might. 
Jowearied  I  gazed  until  late  was  the  hour, 
■\nd  oh,  how  I  longed  for  some  hidden  power 
'jGo  waft  me  f»r  hence  where  tho^^e  bright  glories  are! 
■fhat  thus  I  might  visit  some  far  distant  star, 
*ome  star  in  our  system,  whose  radiance  whito 
iliumines  our  pathway  with  silvery  light. 

\t  length,  wearied  nature  songht  rest  and  repose, 
kad  when  gentle  slumber  my  eyelids  did  close,         • 
jKethought  a  fair  being  appeared  to  my  sight, 
^rniyed  in  while  robes  as  it  were  purest  light ; 
f  viewed  her  with  pleasure — her  sweet  gentle  face, 
A  form  so  majestic,  yet  still  full  of  grace. 
*'0h,  hast  thou  a  message?"  with  wonder  I  cried, 
i'Or  why  is  this  visit?''— to  which  she  replied, 
jln  accents  of  mu^ic,  "  Far  hence  have  I  come 
jfrom  yonder  bright  planet,  my  own  blissful  home, 
To  grant  your  desires  ;  say,  now,  will  you  go, 
And  leave  for  a  time  this  dark  world  below? 
•To  visit  the  sphere  which  beams  from  afar, 
Your  favorite  planet — the  bright  evening  star?" 

8re  long,  above  earth's  proudest  turret  and  tower. 
Propelled  by  some  subtile,  mysterious  power, 
Till  the  white  Alpine  crests  and  Hymmayala's  height 
!Were  left  far  below  in  the  shadows  of  night, 
I  o  our  gossamer  car,  far  upward  did  rise 
jThrough  the  regions  of  space  the  aznre-arcbed  skies. 
tVs  upward  we  hied,  with  the  speed  of  the  light, 
jffeaperus  in  beauty  appeared  to  our  sight ; 
ifler  towering  mountains  and  emerald  vales, 
|Wilh  silvery  fountains  amid  flowery  dales, 
(ncreasing  in  splendor  as  nearer  we  came— 
And  soon,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  fertile  plain, 
A  beautiful  city  with  joy  I  espied  : 
tn  safety,  at  length,  with  my  fair  lovely  guide, 


At  its  portals  alighted,  our  journey  now  o'er. 
Delighted  to  reach  this  delectable  shore. 

Unlike  aught  of  earth  did  this  city  appear, 

For  her  fairest  scenes  could  never  compare 

With  the  beauties,  elysiau,  which  rose  to  the  view; 

Here  fruits  most  delicious  spontaneous  grew, 

And  the  ambient  air  was  filled  with  perfume 

Of  the  rare  lovely  flowers  which  perennial  bloom. 

With  no  briars  or  thorns,  or  aught  to  deface 

The  beauty  of  nature's  fair  exquisite  face  ; 

And  no  noxious  vapors  or  fierce  tempests  rise. 

No  shadows  of  gloom  with  dark  frowning  skies. 

Methought  that  at  length  we  mingled  among 

A  concourse  of  beings,  a  vast  noble  throng. 

With  wonder  beholding  each  countenance  fraught 

With  glances  of  high  and  ennobling  thought ; 

And  no  evil  passions  the  heart  to  corrode, 

For  peace  reigned  triumphant  in  this  blessed  abode. 

Of  sublimity's  mould  the  unfettered  mind 

In  fair  forms  of  beauty  was  fittingly  shrined  ; 

And  Sin,  with  its  dark  and  withering  power, 

No  dominion  hath  found,  no,  not  for  one  hour ; 

Soon  the  voice  of  soft  music  o'er  valleys  and  plains 

Was  wafted  in  sweet  harmonious  strains: 

When,  lo,  all  this  lovely  enchantment  was  o'er, 

I  awoke  to  behold  those  glories  no  more ! 


THE    RING. 
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It  was  a  simple  token, 

This  gift  of  loQg  ago  ; 
And  when  the  vow  was  spoken. 

My  heart  knew  not  of  woe. 
1  thought  all  life  was  gladness, 

And  mine  a  path  of  light ; 
I  never  dreamed  that  sadness 

Could  bring  a  shroud  to  blight. 

It  was  a  cherished  token, 

This  plain,  but  long-worn  ring  ; 
But  now  his  vow  is  broken, 

It  is  a  worthless  thing. 
I  wore  it  in  life's  brightness 

When  sunny  was  my  brow. 
When  all  was  joy  and  brightness — 

I  cannot  wear  it  now. 

It  seemed  a  gift  of  kindness  ; 

I  thought  its  language  true  ; 
I  took  it  in  my  blindness. 

For  I  no  wrong  then  knew. 
For  long,  long  years  I'd  worn  it. 

This  ring  that  brought  its  blight, 
Bat  from  my  hand  I  've  torn  it, 

And  hidden  ii  from  sight. 

It  was  a  simple  token, 

Yet  bore  a  weight  of  care  ; 
A  vow  that  has  been  broken  ; 

A  clond  to  mask  the  fair. 
I  have  a  dread  of  jewels  ; 

All  are  not  gifts  of  love, 
They  sometimes  gleam  and  sparkle. 

Yet  oft  a  poison  prove. 


MY   LITTLE   NEIGHBOE. 
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I  HAD  for  tliree  months  been  isolated  from 
society ;  true,  I  had  been  liappy  iu  tlie  bosom 
of  my  own  little  family,  and,  amid  the  novel 
scenes  of  my  woodland  home,  with  ray  little 
prattlers  for  companions  through  tlie  short  days 
of  the  mild  Southwestern  winter,  and  my  hus- 
band to  read  to  me  during  the  long  evenings, 
as  we  enjoyed  the  genial  light  and  warmth  of  a 
genuine  baclcwoods  fire,  I  had  never  pined  for 
the  privileges  and  enjoyments  we  had  left  be- 
hind ;  no,  but  rather  congratulated  myself  upon 
my  freedom  from  the  pei-plexities  and  restraints 
imposed  by  those  conventionalities  which  ever 
attend  what  the  world  denominates  "society." 
I  was  as  well  contented  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
mortal  to  be  ;  and  yet,  after  our  gentlemanly 
boarder.  Dr.  Howard — who  bad  already  estab- 
lished a  practice  among  the  scattering  settlers, 
and  installed  himself  as  our  Esculapius — had 
informed  me  that  bis  young  wife  was  coming  to 
join  him,  and  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
to  go  to  housekeeping  near  us,  I  found  myself 
anticipating  a  greater  degree  of  happiness,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  my  sojourn  in  the  wil- 
derness, felt  the  need  of  a  female  friend  and 
companion,  woman-like,  discovering  the  exist- 
ence of  the  demand  as  the  prospect  opened  for 
satisfying  it. 

Still  there  was  a  dash  of  that  half  painful 
uncertainty  which  is  wont  to  veil  anticipated 
pleasures,  and  which  softens  with  exquisite 
delicacy  the  light  and  shade  of  the  picture, 
when  revealed,  whether  realizing  our  expecta- 
tions or  disappointing  our  hopes. 

I  knew  that  Effie,  as  I  had  already  learned  to 
call  her,  had  been  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
that  she  was  young,  and  had  never  remained 
long  away  from  the  tender  mother  and  loving 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  whom  she  had  ever 
been  the  household  pet ;  and,  when  I  considered 
that  her  education  had  fitted  Iier  for  a  station 
widely  different  from  that  she  had  chosen,  I 
trembled  for  the  domestic  happiness  of  my 
prospective  neighbors,  and  felt  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  of  her  presence  in  our  unpre- 
tending and  somewhat  rude  little  home. 

I  had  but  little  time  to  indulge  in  such  re- 
flections, however;  being  busily  occupied  in 
preparations  for  my  expected  guest.  She  was 
to  remaia  with  us  till  she  had  rested  after  the 
fatigue  of  her  long  journey,  and  while  her  own 
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humble  domicil  was  being  fitted  up  .and  fur- 
nished for  the  reception  of  its  little  mistress, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  make  her  stay  as  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  as  possible.  I  sought,  by 
every  artifice  wliich  my  taste  and  ingenuity  sug- 
gested, to  conceal  the  defects  of  my  poor  little 
log-cabin.  I  patched  my  sadly  worn  carpet, 
hung  clean  draperies  around  my  lowly  couch 
and  over  the  small,  irregular  windows,  and 
disposed  my  scanty  stock  of  pictures  over  the 
unsightly  chink-holes  of  the  mud-plastered, 
white-washed  walls,  in  a  style  more  ingenious 
than  artistic,  I  fear ;  and  when  I  had  arranged 
a  few  books,  some  geological  and  conchological 
specimens,  and  various  other  centre-table  orna- 
ments upon  the  shelves  and  stand,  I  fancied 
that  her  room  presented  a  very  respectable 
appearance,  and  hoped  that  its  occupant  would 
not  be  so  very  much  shocked  at  its  rudeness, 
after  all ;  a  hope  which  received  frequent  damp- 
ers, however,  as  the  doctor,  who  was  prone  to 
despondency,  and  who  seemed  bent  on  antici- 
pating only  loneliness,  disappointment,  and 
discontent  for  liis  wife,  would  gaze  from  time 
to  time  on  our  homely  surroundings,  and  with  a 
grave  shake  of  the  head,  ejaculate — "  Poor 
EfEe  !  how  will  she  ever  manage  in  a  log-cabin  ? 
I  should  never  have  married  her;  she  deserves 
a  better  liome  than  I  am  able  to  give  her." 

"  Oh,  she  will  prove  herself  more  of  a  hero- 
ine than  you  think  ;  she  will  be  delighted  with 
the  novelty  of  pioneer  life,  and  make  one  of 
the  best  little  housekeepers  in  the  woild!"  I 
would  reply,  with  a  cheerfulness  that  was  more 
than  half  assumed. 

Time  proved  my  assurances  proiihetio ;  but 
I  will  not  anticipate. 

It  was  evening,  and  I  held  myself  in  readi- 
ness for  the  arrival  of  my  guest.  The  doctor 
had  gone  two  days  before  to  meet  her  at  a  dis- 
tant town,  and  accompany  her  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  journey  ;  and  the  great  lumber 
wagon  had  been  dispatched  at  an  early  hour  to 
bring  them  from  the  nearest  station.  I  fancy 
it  was  her  first  ride  in  so  cumbersome  a  vehicle. 
The  hours  wore  away  as  slowly  and  wearily  as 
is  their  wont  when  we  have  passed  through 
the  flutter  of  preparation  and  the  fear  of  a  too 
early  arrival,  and  settled  ourselves  compla- 
cently (?)  to  wait.  I  had  kindled  and  rekin- 
dled  my   fire   under    the    singing   tea-kettl«. 
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glanced  again  and  again  at  iny  specially  pre- 
pared edibles,  temptingly  disposed  upon  my 
ipapBr-covered  shelves,  adjusted  my  collar, 
kmootUed  my  Lair,  sprinkled  luy  bouquets, 
arranged  my  vases,  liooks,  and  ornaments, 
ihcok  up  my  chair  cushions,  and  snuffed  my 
ipoor  little  unpretending  tallow  caudles  for  the 
.iwentieth  time,  and  was  getting  into  a  most 
aervous  state  of  impatience,  when  the  team- 
ster's loud  "Whoa!"  chorused  by  a  hum  of 
voices  and  a  sweet,  musical  laugh,  greeted  my 
fiiT  and  dispelled  all  my  annoyances. 
'  That  laugh  augured  well ;  it  seemed  like  the 
.jprelude  to  a  happy  song,  and  banished  what- 
ifsTer  of  reserve  I  had  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
lacing  through  the  first  formalities,  and  I  ran 
ilown  to  the  rustic  gate  to  greet  my  new  ac- 
ijjuaintance. 

J  That  sweet  girlish  face,  with  its  frank  confid- 
ing gaze,  meeting  me  in  the  calm  moonlight ;  the 
^Tarm  pressure  of  her  soft  lips,  and  the  enthu- 
.iiastic  grasp  of  the  delicate  hand,  set  all  pre- 
ijioribed  rules  at  defiance,  and  I  clasped  her  to 
My  heart  and  led  her  into  the  house  as  if  she 
ras  my  own  dear  little  sister,  just  returned 
,rom  academic  halls. 

J  "  Oh,  such  a  time  as  we  Aare  had  !  I  thought 
Iro  never  should  get  here.  The  wagon  broke, 
l»ud  one  horse  fell  sick,  so  that  we  had  to  ex- 
Jhauge  with  a  farmer  a  few  miles  back  ;  and  I 
i«uicy  you  must  have  nearly  given  us  up, "  was 
.  ler  laughing  apology  to  my  query,  "What 
I  :ept  you  so  late  ?"  And  when  I  expressed  my 
J  Olicitude  for  her,  on  the  supposition  that  she 
nust  be  very  tired,  she  replied:  "Oh,  not 
.Jiuch  ;  I  enjoyed  the  fun  ;  it  savored  of  adven- 
( ure,  you  know,  and  accorded  with  my  roman- 
•■  io  notions  of  life  in  the  woods."  And  her  low, 
[  ippling  laughter  was  almost  infantile  in  its  glee. 
1  i  forgot  my  humble  walls,  my  homely  fare, 
ay  somewhat  unfashionable  dress,  everything 
I  hat  had  marred  my  anticipjitious  of  this  meet- 
ng,  and  I  know  my  own  face  mnst  h,iTe  been 
ladiaut  in  the  sunshine  of  hers,  as  I  untied  her 
.fonaet  strings  and  divested  her  of  the  wraps 
irith  which  her  good  husband  had  enveloped 
fer,  as  a  protection  from  the  air  of  a  spring 
jvening,  for  which  tender  care  she  rewarded 
^aim  by  declaring  that  he  was  an  "  eld  fudge." 
i|  Oh,  the  long,  bright  days  that  followed  her 
jntrance  into  our  midst!  I  called  her  ''sun- 
lieam, "  and  never  was  fanciful  appellation  more 
ppropriately  applied ;  her  face  was  always 
■jfreathed  in  the  wannest  and  brightest  of  happy 
miles,  her  tones  rang  so  cheerily  in  gay  con- 
•ersation  and  hearty  laugh,  and  her  step  was 
o  light  and  free  that  she  seemed  to  float  into 
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an  apartment,  shedding  around  her  the  same 
genial  influence  that  invests  the  morning  ray, 
when,  heralded  by  the  melody  of  the  lark,  it 
breaks  in  golden  waves  thiough  the  latticed 
window. 

Devotedly  attached  to  her  husband,  and 
yielding  her  love  and  confidence  with  the  artless 
frankness  of  a  child  to  her  newly-found  friends, 
she  seemed  to  fancy  herself  very  pleasantly 
situated,  and  ready  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing, ever  finding  a  bright  side  where  her  lius- 
band  saw  only  trouble  and  discomfort,  and 
never  a  word  of  repining  escaped  her  lips ;  not 
a  sigh  for  the  mother,  the  home,  and  the  friends 
she  had  left  behind  ;  not  an  expression  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  meagre  .appearance  of  the 
dwelling  where  she  was  to  begin  housekeeping, 
that  important  era  in  a  woman's  domestic  life  ; 
all  was  hope,  and  cheer,  and  content  with  her. 
"  Oh,  such  a  little  Im-e  of  a  cottage  !"  she  would 
exclaim.  "  You  shall  see  what  a  little  Paradise 
I  can  make  it.  The  walls  will  be  so  pure  and 
white  after  washing  them  over  with  lime, 
and  it  will  be  so  nice  to  live  on  an  uncarpeted 
floor ;  no  dust  raised  in  sweeping,  and  it  will 
be  so  cool  for  the  summer,  to  rinse  it  off  every 
morning  with  clear  cold  Water.  Oh,  it  will  be 
so  healthy,  so  simple,  and  altogether  pleasant!" 
she  would  say,  when  speaking  of  her  future 
home.  Nor  w.is  she  a  mere  gay,  romantic  girl, 
pleased  with  the  novelty  of  "  love  in  a  cottage ; ' ' 
she  was  a  true  tcoi/iaii,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  She  had  married  the  man  of  her 
choice  ;  and,  knowing  that  he  had  yet  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world,  she  stationed  herself  by 
his  side,  to  cheer  and  encourage,  to  help  and 
sustain  him  when  needful,  and  there  she  stood, 
a  noble,  heroic  woman,  ready  to  begin  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  climb  its  steeps  hand  in 
hand  with  her  husband  ;  and  never,  by  a  tone 
of  reproa«h,  a  fretful  repining,  or  a  vain  wish, 
would  such  a  companion  unnerve  or  overstrain 
the  arm  on  which  she,  instead  of  hanging  help- 
lessly, leaned  with  a  sweet,  soft  grace. 

A  Paradise,  indeed,  did  she  make  of  the 
humble  abode  over  which  she  reigned  like  a 
"  fairie  qneene."  The  snowy  walls,  the  cleanly 
scoured  floor,  the  transparent  windows,  the 
spotless  linen,  all  bespoke  a  neat  housekeeper ; 
while  the  fresh  bouquets,  the  caiefuUy  trained 
vines,  and  the  various  tt  cetera  by  which  the 
hand  of  woman  is  manifested  about  a  house 
gave  evidence  of  taste  and  refinement ;  and, 
after  a  little  practice  in  her  domestic  duties,  her 
spongy  bread,  her  prints  of  yellow  butter,  her 
cake,  and  pastry  were  objects  of  which  she 
was  justly  prond. 
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I  seem  to  see  her  now,  as  she  looked  standing 
in  her  vine-wreathed  door,  or  at  the  rude  little 
gate,  watching  for  the  coming  of  her  husband, 
her  face  glowing  with  fond  and  happy  emotions, 
her  dress  elegant  in  its  taste  and  simplicity, 
and  her  voice  responding  to  his  greeting,  as  he 
galloped  up  from  some  forest  path,  with  aa  in- 
spiring echo  that  must  have  thrilled  to  his  in- 
most soul. 

Effie  was  the  darling  of  our  settlement ; 
every  one  admired  her ;  it  was  beautiful  to  see 
that  sweet  girl-wife  enter  so  quietly,  so  bravely, 
and  yet  half  shyly,  as  if  not  quite  self-assured, 
upon  the  dignities  of  her  station  ;  she,  who  had 
scarcely  ever  occupied  a  room  by  herself,  ex- 
hibiting so  much  fortitude  in  remaining  alone 
through  the  long  evenings,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  night,  when  the  doctor  was  unavoidably 
detained  by  tlie  bedside  of  a  patient ;  she,  who 
had  as  delicate  sensibilities  as  the  frailest  of 
her  sex,  standing  nobly  by  to  sustain  a  tran- 
sient patient  during  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, 
or  some  slight  surgical  operation.  Oh,  I  tell 
you  our  Eflie  was  a  heroic  little  woman. 

It  was  refreshing  to  receive  one  of  her  lively 
calls,  so  in  keeping  with  her  dear,  piquant  little 
self.  A  quick  rattling  of  pony  Charlie's  hoofs, 
a  light  spring  from  the  saddle,  a  rippling  laugh, 
a  fragrant  kiss,  and  she  was  seated  beside  me, 
gypsy  hat,  gloves,  and  riding-whip  cast  aside 
without  formality,  and  a — "  Oh,  I  cannot  stay 
but  a  minute  this  time  ;  Doc  will  be  home,  and 
miss  his  fairy  from  her  bower.  I  rode  over  for 
a  little  exercise,  and  I  want  to  ask  your  advice. ' ' 
And  then  would  follow  some  naive  question,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  using  sheets  for  drapery  as 
a  matter  of  present  economy,  or  a  confidential 
communication  respectiug  a  batch  of  slow  bread 
or  a  refractory  pot  of  cream. 

"  I  shall  soou  be  initiated  in  all  the  myste- 
ries ;  and  when  I  have  acquired  experience, 
perliaps  I  can  teach  you  something,"  she  woxrld 
exclaim,  with  smiles  and  blushes.  'And  she  did 
teach  me  much,  God  bless  her  !  Her  example 
was  better  to  me  than  all  the  books  of  "Advice 
to  Women' '  that  were  ever  written ;  than  all 
the  sermons  on  faith,  hope,  and  contentment 
that  were  ever  preached.  She  inspired  me  to 
emulate  her  in  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
life,  she  learned  me  patience,  and  firmness,  and 
self-reliance,  she  filled  my  heart  with  trust,  and 
peace,  and  satisfied  happiness,  and  was  far 
more  the  teacher  than  the  taught. 

But,  while  I  have  been  admiring  her,  she  has 
donned  her  hat  and  gloves,  and,  with  a  good-by 
kiss,  and  a — "  Do  come  over  and  see  how  finely 
I  get  along  !    I  am  making  improvements  every 


day.     Oh,  we  are  so  happy  !     It  seems  to  me  I 
am  accomplishing  something  now  ;  life  has  an  ■ 
aim.     But  good-by,  darling" — and  a  caress  of 
her  pony,    she   would   mount   him   from   the 
doorstep,  and  dash  away. 

And  in  sickness  she  was  one  of  the  dearest 
little  nurses  in  the  world.  No  step  as  noiseless 
as  hers,  no  hand  so  skilful  in  gentle  manipula- 
tions, no  voice  so  low  and  sweet,  no  face  so 
angel-like  in  its  half  anxious  tenderness,  min- 
gled with  courage-iuspiriug  hope ;  and  it  was 
almost  a  pleasure  to  be  sick  beneath  her  gentle 
ministrations.  What  a  halo  of  softly  tempered 
light  seemed  to  surround  her,  as,  with  quiet 
grace,  her  gleeful  laugh  hushed  and  her  ringing 
tones  modulated  to  even  more  than  their  usual 
sweetness,  she  stole  into  my  darkened  chamber, 
and  charmed,  with  her  fairy-like  touch,  the 
pangs  from  my  cold,  damp  brow.  Dejection 
could  not  live  in  her  presence  ;  and  often,  when 
one  of  my  nervous  headaches  has  l§ft  me  low 
and  dispirited,  has  she  come  to  me  like  a 
winged  messenger  of  hope,  soothing  my  fears, 
reviving  my  drooping  energies,  and  filling  my 
soul  with  the  radiance  of  her  trusting  spirit, 
till  the  place,  which  had  seemed  so  cheerless 
but  a  moment  before,  glowed  in  the  beautiful 
rays  her  presence  had  shed.  Oh,  then,  more 
fervently  than  ever,  would  my  full  lieart  ex- 
claim, "  Blessings  on  thee,  Sunbeam  1" 

I  oonld  tell  you  much  more  about  mj'  little 
neighbor,  but  I  am  talking  too  long,  and  must 
leave  the  pleasant  subject.  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  sufficiently  interested  in  her  to  wish 
to  know  how  she  is  prospering ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Dr.  Howard  is  succeeding  in  busi- 
ness, and  that  fortune  smiles  upon  his  energetic 
and  persevering  efforts,  while  his  excellent  lady 
grows,  if  possible,  more  lovely  and  lovable  as 
time  trips  with  almost  imperceptible  footprints 
over  her  beautiful  life. 

Oh,  there  are  many  such  women  as  EfSe 
Howard  ;  lovely  in  their  heroic  simplicity,  their 
noble  disinterestedness,  their  brave  gentleness  ; 
whose  lives  are  psalms  of  beauty,  set  to  lofty 
music,  all  the  more  worthy  for  being  unwritten 
and  unsung  by  historian  or  bard. 


AnvEKSiTY. — In  times  of  good  fortune  it  is 
easy  to  appear  great — nay,  even  to  act  greatly ; 
but  in  misfortune  very  difiicult.  The  greatest 
man  will  commit  blunders  in  misfortune,  be- 
cause the  want  of  proportion  between  his  means 
and  his  ends  progressively  increases,  and  hir 
inward  strength  is  exhausted  in  fruitless  efforts. 


PAUL   PARTICULAR'S   ENCUMBRANCE. 


5T    MART    W.    JAXVRIN. 


"  ExcrMBBANCE,  lo.id  ;   clog;   impediment," 
'I  defines  Webster.    "  Encumbrance,  child" — vide 
^newspaper  advertisements,  to  wit:  "To  rent, 
a  suite  of  rooms  to  a  couple  without  encum- 
I  brances."     Thus,  reader,  my  premises   being 
'•  established,  viz  :  that  1,  Paul  Particular,  bache- 
1  lor,  am  afflicted  with  an  encumbrance,  it  be- 
;  comes  me  to  classify  said  encumbrance  under 
I  its  proper  head,  and,  further,  to  explain  how 
said  encumbrance  was  obtained. 
;     First,   the   simple   statement    that  I   am  a 
I  bachelor  would  relieve  me  from  any  suspicion 
'  concerning  the  nature  of  the  object  in  question's 
belonging  to  the  latter-named  class,  which  the 
reader  may  be  ready  to  thrust  upon  me  ;  there- 
'  fore,  I  will  candidly  confess  to  the  former,  and 
•in  the  course  of  my  story's  unfolding  it  will 
'become  evident  how  said  "load,  clog,  impedi- 
jment"  came  to  attach  itself  unto  me.    Perhaps, 
'though,  it  would  be  the  better  method  to  act 
'In  contrariety  to  the  irregular,  Horatian  maxim 
( of  plunging  in  medias  res  ;  so  I  will  "  begin  with 
the  beginning,"  and  state  at  once,  candidly  and 
Ifairly,  that   I,   Paul    Particular,  bachelor,  last 
autumn  went  on  a  journey,  and  then  and  there 
obtained  and  travelled  home  with  my  encum- 
brance. 

"Does  not  every  one  who  travels,"  asks  my 
reader,  "labor  under  some  species  of  the  genus 
[Inamed?  some  encumbrance  ?" 

i" Doubtless,"  I  answer.     But  yon,  my  bro- 
ther masculine  reader,  who,  in  going  on  a  jour- 
ney, are  only  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
Ija  few  changes  of  linen  into  your  carpet-bag, 
Ibnttoning  your  coat,  and  donning  your  soft  hat 
iand  Raglan  duster ;  then,  buying  a  copy  of  the 
morning's  edition  of  the   Trareller  or  Journal, 
hasten  down  town  to  catch  the  train  wherein 
lyou  are  soon  whirled  away  on  yonr  route  ;  you, 
'Without  a  thought  or  care  beyond  the  carpet- 
;bag  on  the  hook  over  your  head  and  the  paper 
lin  your  hand,   are   not  the  one  to  whom  my 
I  story  is  properly  addressed. 
J     Neither  are  you,  dear   married  lady  reader 
(though  circumstances  force  me  to  acknowledge 
that  there  may  be  a  shade  of  sympathy  between 
your  partner    and   myself),  neither   are  you, 
whose  husband  is  that  invaluable  treasure  on 
a  journey,   "used   to   packing,"  and   who,  if 
properly  managed,   after   having    generonsly 


taken  upon  himself  half  the  labor  of  preparing 
those  trunks,  will  as  generously  convert  him- 
self into  a  human  sumpter  mule,  in  the  way  of 
transporting  shawls,  baskets,  travelling-bags, 
reticules,  and  the  countless  et  cetems  with 
which  you  think  It  indispensable  to  burden 
yourself,  you  are  not  exactly  the  one  to  read 
this  "ower  true  tale." 

Nor  you,  0  unprotected  hut  strong-minded 
woman,  who,  if  found  necessary,  can  travel 
alone  and  escortless  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
from  Maine  to  California,  and,  with  one  sweep 
of  your  Argus  eyes,  keep  in  view  your  whole 
array  of  baggage,  which  less  capable  travellers 
would  be  sure  to  lose  sight  of — to  you  I  may 
not  look  for  sympathy. 

But  nnto  you,  0  brother  bachelor,  who  have 
gi'own  acclimated  to  your  solitary  liberty  iu 
peregrinations  by  boat  or  car,  who  have  known 
no  care  beyond  the  arrangement  of  your  own 
dickey  and  the  key  of  your  own  valise,  who 
have  never  heen  commissioned  by  careful  m.am- 
ma  or  friend  to  "take  charge"  of  some  pet 
daughter  or  companionless  yonng  lady ;  who 
have  been  used  to  the  freedom  of  hotels,  night- 
keys,  dressing-gown,  and  slippers — it  is  unto 
you  I  draw  near,  and  into  your  ear  I  pour  my 
plaint. 

Imprimis,  my  paternal  patronymic  was  not  a 
misnomer.  I  am  undeniably  "particular:" 
about  my  coats,  my  vests,  my  linen,  ray  neck- 
ties, my  boots,  my  meerschaums,  and  my  asso- 
ciates. I  was  cut  out  for  a  bachelor.  I  was 
particular  from  my  childhood.  I  recollect, 
when  a  little  boy,  of  asking  my  mother  to  let 
Kathleen  wash  my  marbles  and  wheelbarrow, 
"because  tbcy  had  heen  on  the  dirty  gronnd." 
I  brushed  my  hair  smoothly  at  the  mirror  when 
I  could  barely  climb  up  to  see  my  own  reflec- 
tion ;  and  my  pinafore  and  face  were  always 
immaculate.  Everybody  said  then,  "That 
child  is  a  perfect  little  old  bachelor  !"  I  grew 
up  particular,  for  these  ideas  "grew  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength." 
I  would  not  till  the  comfortable  little  country 
estate  left  me,  because  a  farmer  must  some- 
times wear  overalls  and  drive  oxen  ;  so  I  .ir- 
ranged  Primrose  Cottage  as  nicely  as  paint, 
whitewash,  and  nice  furniture  could  render  it, 
hired  Dorcas  Trim  as  housekeeper  and  .Job 
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Thrifty  as  gardener,  and  went  into  town,  en- 
tered into  the  commission  and  brokerage,  and 
took  rooms  at  Easy's  Hotel. 

My  business  was  not  wearying ;  I  had  a 
working  partner,  and  my  own  capital  procured 
me  the  greater  share  of  the  profits  and  an  easy 
life.  I  had  a  sister,  but  she  was  married,  and 
with  a  colony  of  little  encumbrances  growing 
up  around  her,  and  filling  nursery,  hall,  and 
parlor  with  their  noise.  There  was  always  a 
cosy  corner  for  "  Uncle  Paul"  at  Ellen's  fireside, 
and  John's  dressing-gown  and  slippers  were  at 
my  service  ;  but  the  encumbrances,  though  all 
well  enough  in  their  sphere,  as  sundry  balls, 
tops,  wagons,  rocking-horses,  and  dolls  in  the 
nursery — Uncle  Paul's  gifts — duly  attested, 
were  literally  "loads,  clogs,  and  impediments" 
to  a  staid  bachelor's  happiness  ;  hence  I  went 
less  and  less  to  Ellen's  as  the  encumbrances 
increased,  and  grew  more  demonstrative  of  the 
capacity  and  strength  of  juvenile  lungs.  Prim- 
rose Cottage  was  twenty  miles  from  town ;  and 
though  pleasant  enough  of  a  summer's  vaca- 
tion, when  I  entertained  a  party  of  choice 
guests,  yet  of  autumns  and  winters  mine  host 
Easy's  hotel  Iiad  the  preference.  I  liked  Easy's. 
My  slice  of  steak  was  always  done  to  that  de- 
gree of  rareness  which  suited  me  ;  my  egg  was 
always  boiled  just  one  minute  and  a  half  by 
my  repeater ;  my  parlor  and  beilroom  were 
swept,  brushed,  and  dusted  after  the  most  par- 
ticular manner. 

Hence,  from  living  this  easy  sort  of  life, 
without  cares,  I  grew  to  love  it  more  and  cares 
less ;  and,  but  for  the  journey  I  last  autumn 
set  out  upon,  and  whereof  I  am  about  to  relate, 
I  am  greatly  of  opinion  that  I  might  have  con- 
tinued this  mode  of  living  during  tlie  term  of 
my  natural  existence  without  "load,  clog,  or 
impediment"  of  .any  sort. 

But  "  ritojtitne  proposes,  and  Dieu  disposes." 
To  my  story,  whicli  will  show  you  by  what 
nnlooked-for  means  I  took  to  myself  an  encum- 
brance for  life. 

Long  time  had  my  old  friend  and  college 
chum,  Dick  Averley,  been  sending  me  letters 
descriptive  of  his  happy  farmer  life  in  the 
section  to  which  he  had  emigrated,  a  thriving 
portion  of  the  new  country,  Minnesota.  "When- 
ever you  get  the  blues  or  the  dyspepsia,  or 
grow  sick  of  business,  come  out  for  a  month 
through  the  glorious,  great  West,  and  to  my 
Minnesota  home."  This  had  been  Dick"s 
standing  invitation  for  the  period  of  eight  years 
since  he  had  parted  from  me. 

Suddenly  the  truth  broke  upon  me ;  I  had 
the  dyspepsia  !     I  doubt  if  it  was  induced  by 


my  easy  life ;  by  mine  host's  roast  beef,  ori 
oyster  pies,  or  strong  cofiee,  as  sister  Ellea 
maliciously  said;  I  think  it  must  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  Particular  family.  I  drank 
soda  water,  I  ate  carbonized  biscuit  three  days 
in  succession  at  the  supper-table,  I  took  four 
bottles  of  "Pepsin"  and  sis  of  "The  Stomach 
Invigorator  ;"  but  my  symptoms  grew  no  less 
unfavorable.  About  that  time  another  letter 
came  from  Dick  Averley.  "  Such  glorious  prai- 
ries, such  splendid  wheat  crops,  such  fertile 
soil,  and  salubrious  air,"  he  wrote.  "Old 
friend,  whenever  you  get  the  blues,  or  the 
dyspepsia,  or  grow  sick  of  business,  come  out 
for  a  visit  to  Minnesota."  Providence  directed 
me.  I  had  the  dyspepsia,  and  would  go  to 
Minnesota  I  So  with  a  full  pocket-book,  a 
fuller  carpet-bag,  and  unencumbered,  save  by 
that  horrible  tyrant  whose  throne  was  my  gas- 
tronomic region,  I  set  my  face  towards  the 
setting  sun. 

It  was  a  glorious  October  sunset  when  I  reined 
aip  my  horse  in  front  of  Dick  Averley's  neat 
log  cabin  in  a  thriving  settlement  in  Eastern 
ilinnesota. 

"Evenin',  stranger!"  exclaimed  a  broad- 
shouldered,  athletic,  handsome  fellow,  who 
stepped  from  beneath  .  the  luxuriant  mass  of 
prairie  roses  matted  over  the  door. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Dick  Averley  ?" 

' '  By  George,  Paul  Particular !' ' — and  he  gave 
me  such  a  hand  grasp  as  brought  tlie  tears. 
"Know  you?  Never  by  your  face  and  figure, 
for  you  've  grown  stout  as  an  alderman,  but 
your  voice  betrayed  you  a  little.  How  yoa 
hare  altered,  Paul !  I  wonder  they  haven't 
made  you  one  of  the  city  fathers  at  home !" 

"Dick,  I've  got  the  dyspepsia!"  I  said, 
getting  oflF  my  horse  in  a  meal-baggy  sort  of 
way.  "And  that  set  me  out  on  this  journey 
to  Minnesota." 

"  Hey  !  is  that  so  ?  Well,  we  '11  cure  you— 
send  you  back  East  as  good  as  wheat  when  yoa 
get  tired  of  staying  with  us  !  Walk  in,  old 
fellow  !  How  surprised  Nelly  '11  be  !  By  Georgi', 
after  all,  Paul,  you  're  the  last  man  I  should 
have  thought  of  seeing  out  in  Minnesota !" 

And  so  I  walked  under  the  prairie  roses  dni 
entered  Dick  Averley's  door,  and  met  Mrs.  Diclt 
Averley,  four  young  Averleys,  and— wij  e7icwit- 
brance  .'" 

"  Wife,  don't  yon  remember  my  old  friend, 
Paul  Particular  ?  But  there,  no  wonder  !  eigW 
years,  you  know,  Nelly  !  And  these  are  tl« 
children,  Paul— P.ichard,  and  Ellen,  and  Frank, 
and  Paul — we  didn't  forget  you,  you  see — eh, 
old  friend  I     And  this  is  Miss  Katy  Bird,  oui 
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schoolmistress,  and   Nelly's  consin — from   on 
East,  too:  my  friend,  Mr.  Particular,  Katy!" 

And  slialving  hands  wifli  the  handsome,  ma- 
tronly-looking yonng  woman,  whom  I  never 
should  have  recognized  as  the  slender  yonng 
wife  Dick  carried  out  West  with  him ;  and 
noticing  the  children — I,  Paul  Particular,  Child- 
avoider  ;  and  howing  to  Miss  Katy  Bird,  a  pretty 
sort  of  young  thing  with  dark  blue  eyes  aud 
brown  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders  in  a  curl- 
ing, gipsyish  sort  of  manner,  not  at  all  pleasing 
to  my  somewhat  particular  ideas  of  a  young 
lady's  toilet,  and  that  young  lady  dignified  with 
the  vocation  of  teacher — I,  Paul  Particular, 
bachelor,  was  at  home  in  Minnesota. 

"Eh,  a  bachelor  still,  Paul?"  said  Dick,  re- 
suming the  convers.ation  while  Mrs.  Averley 
and  her  cousin  set  about  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  supper-t.able  in  the  floor.  "Why, 
wan,  you  ought  to  have  been  settled  down  in 
life  these  ten  years  !  Let  'g  see,  Paul  ;  yon  and 
I  used  to  be  about  of  an  age  at  old  Harvard, 
and  I  'm  getting  along  well  towards  my  forties. 
Thirty-eight,  I  believe,  last  spring.  But  then 
you  're  a  yoanger-lonhing  man,  by  the  eight  odd 
years,  than  I,  Paul !" 

It  was  certainly  uncalled  for — Dick's  men- 
tioning ages  just  then  ;  but,  somehow,  Dick 
Averley  always  was  a  blunt  kind  of  a  fellow. 

"  Well,  after  all,  I  don't  know  as  I  feel  eight 
years  older  than  I  did  that  fall  I  came  out 
West,  Paul ;  though  here 's  the  proof  of  it  round 
me.  Why,  this  was  a  wilderness  then,  old 
friend ;  and  now — well,  you  see  we  've  got  a 
right  smart  little  settlement — and  I  'm  judge 
of  the  township,  have  got  in  the  biggest  wheat 
ciops,  and  raised  three  l)oys  to  cultivate  their 
share  of  Uncle  Sam's  farm  when  they  get  old 
enough.  Oh,  you  ought  to  settle  down  out 
West  here,  Paul !  Room  enough  here  to  spre.ad 
yourself  iu;  I  couldn't  go  back  East,  and  live 
in  your  pent  np,  smoky,  toiling  cities  now.  To 
be  sure,  our  farmers  have  a  w.ay  of  letting  things 
lay  round  loose,  not  qnite  up  to  your  particular, 
thrifty  New  England  ideas  ;  but  that 's  because 
we  've  got  so  much  territory.  As  we  used  to 
quote  from  the  classics — 

*No  pout  up  T^tica  contracts  oar  powers!* 
Oh,  you  ought  to  settle  down  out  here,  Paul ! 

"  I  "m  happy  as  a  king,"  resumed  Dick,  tak- 
ing his  youngest  sou — a  little  white-headed  elf 
of  two  years,  whom  he  had  "remembered  me 
by"  in  the  bestowal  of  his  cognomen — upon  his 
knee.  "  Nelly  's  proved  a  treasure  ;  wasn't  too 
much  of  a  fine  lady  to  give  up  the  refinements 
of  her  Eastern  home  and  accompany  me  out 
here  to  the  borders  of  the  wilderness.   I  suppose 
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you  used  to  wonder,  Paul,  why  I  abandoned  all 
those  old  projects  of  a  profession  and  all  that  ; 
and  turned  to  a  western  farmer's  life.  But  the 
fact  is — and  I  'm  the  more  convinced  of  it  every 
year — the  professions  are  crowded ;  trade  is 
crowded  ;  ministers,  lawyers,  and  doctors  are 
stumbling  over  each  other— aud  the  best  open- 
ing for  a  young  man  is  to  carve  out  his  way  in  Iha 
glorious  great  west.  No  reflection  on  i/our  life, 
my  dear  fellow  ;  you  've  got  a  nice  little  patri- 
mony in  that  home  place  of  yours ;  but,  after 
all,  I  can't  help  wishing  you  were  located  out 
here.  Why,  it 's  the  country  to  make  a  man 
ambitious  on  the  spread-eagle  order !  They  've 
gpt  me  .Judge  ;  and  I  expect  they  '11  run  me  for 
the  White  House  one  of  these  days.  Or,  if  not 
me,  young  Paul  here  I"  and  he  tossed  the  little 
urchin  on  his  knee.  "  Hey,  old  friend,  a  right 
sm.irt  little  namesake  you  've  got :  don't  you 
say  so  !"  and  Dick  gave  me  a  vigorous  slap  on 
the  shoulder. 

And  I,  Paul  Particular,  bachelor,  and  child- 
h.ater,  who  always  shunned  my  own  nephews 
.and  nieces,  and  never  bestowed  praise  upon 
them,  was  forced  to  confess  th.it  Dick  Averley's 
youngest  w,as  a  "right  smart"  little  fellow,  an 
honor  to  his  godfather,  and  stood  a  fair  pros- 
pective chance  of  Presidenti.il  candidacy  within 
the  future  half  century. 

"  Katy  Bird,  Nelly's  cousin,  has  become  quite 
domesticated  out  here,"  continued  Dick,  in  a 
lower  tone.  "Was  a  little  homesick  at  first  ; 
but  since  Yhe  Settlement  has  got  so  thriving, 
it 's  as  neighborly,  perhaps  more  so,  than  en 
East.  Katy  talks  now  and  then  of  going  home : 
her  mother  writes  for  her,  and  her  only  bro- 
ther's  married  since  Katy  came  out  here;  but 
I  hope  she  won't  think  of  going  till  another  fall, 
,Tt  least.  Fine  teacher,  Katy  is  ;  right  h.andsome 
girl,  too  ;  don't  you  think  so,  Paul  ?" 

And  I,  Paul  Particular,  Kichelor,  who  liad 
never  pl.ayed  "ladies'  man,"  or  been  known  to 
bestow  a  compliment  in  .all  my  life,  was  forced 
to  confess  th.at  Dick  Averley's  wife's  cousin 
was  a  "  right  handsome  girl,"  and  that  her  pr«- 
sence  was  a  great  acquisition  to  their  household 
in  Minnesota.  I  qualified  this  assent,  however, 
by  a  little  mental  reservation  of  my  own,  iu 
which  I  held  that  the  long  brown  curls,  of 
nicely  braided,  and  put  up  in  a  "particular" 
sort  of  way,  would  ad(J  materially  to  her  at- 
tractiveness. 

Just  then,  Katy  Bird  came  into  the  roem 
again,  for  she  had  been  .absent  a  little,  and  Mrs. 
Averley  summoned  us  to  supper.  Candidly.  I 
don't  remember  the  time  when  mine  host  Easy 
ever  got  up  such  a  tempting  meal.     And  then 
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my  appetite  so  confJicted  with  the  tyrant  that 
had  held  it  in  abeyance. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  our  western  fare,"  urged 
Dick.  "We  never  have  dyspepsia  out  here. 
I  '11  stand  responsible  for  all  attacks  while  you 
are  with  us.  Plain  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise 
^that  's  my  creed,  Paul." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  decidedly  pleasant, 
that  large,  cheerful  keeping-room  in  which  we 
sat,  and  which  occupied  half  the  little  log 
house  Dick  had  built  on  the  borders  of  the 
wilderness.  The  floor  was  white  and  spotless, 
the  windows  were  hung  with  chintz  curtains, 
the  tables  and  chairs,  though  rude,  and  evi- 
dently fashioned  by  no  master  cabinet-ware 
maker,  were  tables  and  chairs  for  all  that ;  and 
books  and  plants,  and  pictures  on  the  walls 
added  refinement  to  the  room.  And  standing 
at  the  farther  side  of  the  apartment  was  an 
article  of  furniture  I  had  hardly  expected  to 
see  there  in  the  wilderness  —  a  piano,  with 
music-books  lying  on  it,  and  a  popular  song  on 
the  rack. 

The  other  half  of  the  house  was  divided  into 
three  sleeping  chambers  ;  and  my  own,  a  pattern 
of  white  bed  linen  and  neatness,  spoke  volumes 
for  the  thrift  of  the  housewife.  In  the  loft 
above,  two  more  little  finished  chambers  were 
the  dormitories  of  the  children ;  while  a  little 
cabin  adjoining  tenanted  the  stalwart  western 
farmer  and  his  wife,  who  were  of  invaluable 
help  to  the  rising  and  prosperous  Judge  of  the 
township. 

After  supper,  and  the  table  was  removed,  and 
the  thread  of  conversation  was  dropped,  Dick 
proposed  having  some  music.  "We  always 
have  a  little  sing  of  evenings,  Paul,"  he  said  ; 
and  to-night  I  propose  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  ;'  a  full 
quartette  we  can  have  of  it.  Come,  Katy." 
And  so  Miss  Katy  Bird  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  of  the  old  time  melodies  ;  and  then  we 
had  "Coronation,"  and  "Corinth,"  and  "Old 
Hundred,"  and  then  Dick  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  and  we  all  retired  for  the  night.  And  I 
must  say  here  that  such  calm  sleep  and  quiet 
4reams  never  visited  me  in  my  handsomely 
furnished  bed-chamber  at  Easy's  Hotel  as  came 
to  me  there  in  the  low -roofed,  uupapered, 
white-washed  little  room  in  which  I  lay  down 
-to  rest  that  first  night  in  Minnesota. 

But  I  have  not  time  here  to  recount  all  the 
events  of  tliat  month  in  Dick  Averley's  home. 
Suffice  it  that  each  was  a  type  of  the  rest. 
I  rode  with  Dick  over  his  wheat  fields  and 
across  the  prairies  ;  I  examined  his  stock  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  though  I  didn't  know 


my  own  cows  on  the  little  Primrose  place  at 
home ;  I  listened  with  becoming  gravity  to 
Dick's  decisions  in  the  legal  questions  of  the 
township  ;  I  praised  Mrs.  Averley's  good  cook- 
ery by  that  best  of  all  tests,  a  hearty  relish  for 
it ;  I  grew  pateruaf  in  my  treatment  of  my 
namesake  ;  I  visited  Miss  Katy  Bird's  school  in 
the  little  log  school-house  overrun  with  creepers 
and  prairie-roses  ;  and  I  joined  my  bass  in  the 
numberless  quartettes  about  the  piano  of  eve- 
nings, where  Mrs.  Averley  sang  treble.  Miss 
Katy  Bird  a  clear,  strong  alto,  and  Dick  a  splen- 
did tenor. 

And  all  this  time  the  tyrant,  dyspepsia,  had 
been  growing  feebler  in  his  sway,  till  finally  he 
entirely  abdicated  the  throne.  And  then  I 
began  to  think  of  coming  home  ;  and  then  was 
it  that  my  encumbrance  came  to  me,  after  this 
wise : — 

"Paul,"  said  Dick,  coming  to  me  one  day 
with  a  serious  face,  from  a  long  talk  with  MisR 
Katy  Bird,  "how  would  you  like  company  on 
East  ?  Katy  is  getting  homesick,  and  is  long- 
ing to  see  her  mother  and  New  England  again. 
Four  years  is  much  longer  than  she  thought  to 
stay  with  us  when  she  came  out ;  and  though 
we  shall  lose  half  the  sunshine  of  our  house- 
hold, I  cannot  urge  her  to  remain  when  I  see 
she  is  thinking  so  much  of  her  home.  We  did 
hope  she  'd  stay  another  year  ;  but  your  going 
hack  oflfers  such  a  capital  chance  for  her  to 
travel  in  company  that  Katy  's  deputed  me  to 
ask  you  if  she  '11  be  any  encumbrance  to  you." 

So  what  was  left  me,  Paul  Particular,  bache- 
lor, who  never  had  "taken  charge"  of  a  lady 
on  a  journey  in  all  my  life,  but  to  protest  to 
Dick  Averley,  his  wife,  and  to  Miss  Katy  Bird 
that  it  would  afibrd  me  sincerest  pleasure  to  act 
as  escort  from  Minnesota  to  Massachusetts  to 
the  last-named  young  lady  ?  And  this  is  how  I 
came  by  my  encumbrance ! 

And  this  is  why  I  waited  till  Katy  Bird's 
school  closed  up  in  the  little  log  house  overrun 
with  wild  creepers  and  laughing  prairie-roses; 
and  then,  when  she  had  kissed  the  Averleys 
dozens  of  times  over  in  her  good-byes,  and  I 
had  shaken  hands  all  round,  and  patted  my 
little  namesake  Paul  on  his  flaxen  head,  then 
we  set  out  on  our  homeward  journey. 

It  is  one  thing  to  meet  a  young  lady — and 
that  lady  as  pretty  and  bewitching  as  Mise 
Katy  Bird  could  be  when  she  willed  so — at 
stated  hours,  daytime  and  evening,  and  quite 
anothi'T  to  find  yourself  shut  up  in  the  same 
railway  car  and  seated  on  the  same  seat  with  hei 
for  a  long  journey  of  d.ays  and  nights  together. 
One  either  gets  thoroughly  wearied  of  or  in  love 
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with  his  coiupaiiioii  during  all  this  ;  that  is,  if 
he  is  umn.iiiieil  and  susceptible.  15ut  I,  Paul 
Particular,  bachelor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  ago 
of — well,  Uick  has  revealed  the  matter  of  my 
age  for  me — thirty -eight  years,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  possess  abilities  to  steer  clear  of 
both  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  But,  as  I  have  here- 
tofore quoted,  "I'homme  proposes,  and  Dicu 
disposes,"  and  I  suppose  my  time  had  come. 

The  first  day's  journey  was,  I  opine,  in  no 
wise  different  from  that  of  any  good-n.itured, 
easy  man's,  who  is  encumbered  with  the  charge 
of  a  young  lady,  with  her  little  dainty  indivi- 
dual wants  to  attend  to.  Miss  Katy  Bird  had 
provided  herself  with  the  numerous  articles 
that  lady  travellers  usually  encumber  them- 
selves with,  viz  :  a  basket,  a  hand  satchel,  a 
sh.iwl,  a  book,  and  one  or  two  little  et  ceteris, 
a  fair  share  of  which  customarily  devolves  upon 
the  escort  in  attendance,  as  it  certainly  did 
upon  me  that  day.  Perhaps  my  proverbial 
good  disposition  led  me  to  voluntarily  assume 
a  greater  share  of  care  than  necessary  ;  sure  it 
is  that  Miss  Katy  Bird's  first  twelve  hpiirs' 
travel  were  comparatively  easy  ones  to  her. 
But  when  twilight  had  merged  into  evening, 
and  then  evening  into  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  while  the  iron  horse  kept  on  his  tireless 
journey  over  hill  and  plain,  and  Katy  Bird's 
brown  head  began  to  show  most  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  weariness,  then  began  my  first 
positive  trouble.  Finally  the  nodding  head 
settled  it  in  its  own  way ;  over  and  over  it 
drooped,  towards  me,  till  at  last  it  settled 
woariedly  on  my  shoulder,  and  Miss  Katy  Bird's 
thoughts  were  in  neither  State  lying  between 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts,  but  in  the  fairy 
realms  of  Dreamland.  Not  that  the  little  brown 
head,  with  its  fleece  of  curls  all  tucked  a%v,iy 
in  smooth  braids  nnder  the  soft  travelling-hood, 
was  a  serious  encumbrance  because  of  its 
weight  simply — O  no  I  but,  then,  this  was  a 
decidedly  novel  position  in  which  I,  Paul  Par- 
ticular, bachelor,  found  myself,  and  it  was  not 
until  long  past  the  period  when  every  tired 
occupant  of  the  car  had  long  been  "nid,  nid, 
nodding,"  and  the  hoarse  breath  of  the  snorting 
iron  horse  was  flung  out  into  the  midnight,  that 
Somnus  sent  an  electric  chain  from  Katy  Bird's 
soul  to  mine,  and  I  wandered  off  into  Dream- 
land beside  her. 

When  the  day  was  fairly  breaking,  and  we 
were  rushing  along  our  tireless  way  on  the 
skirts  of  a  vast  prairie  behind  whose  eastern 
verge  the  sun  was  coming  up  grandly,  Miss 
Katy  Bird  arous.vl,  lifted  her  head,  and  said 
with  a  blush  :  "  Oh,  I  must  have  slept  a  little  ! 


slept  tjk 


And  I  fear  I  must  have  been  an  encumbrance 
to  you,  Mr.  Particular!" 

And  again  I,  Paul  Particular,  bachelor,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  my  good  nature, 
was  forced  to  assure  her  that  I  had  not  been  in 
the  least  encumbered  by  the  weight  of  her 
head;  "in  fact,  I  thought  I  must  have 
most  of  the  time  myself."  And  then,  to  further 
encumber  myself  at  the  first  way  station,  by 
getting  out  ami  bringing  from  a  restaurant  held 
under  a  shed,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  of  wheat- 
en  bread  for  Miss  Katy's  breakfast. 

And  so  it  went  on  all  that  journey.  There 
was  but  slight  variation  in  my  r"/«  when  we 
exchanged  the  cars  for  the  boat  on  the  rivers  ; 
it  was  simply  changingone  form  of  encumbrance 
■  for  another.  And  afterward,  when  we  took  the 
railway  again  and  steamed  down  to  Chicago,  it 
was  the  same  over  again ;  I,  Paul  Particular, 
bachelor,  serving  as  Miss  Katy  Bird's  devoted 
cavalier  by  day,  and  my  shoulder  as  her  pillow 
by  night. 

It  has  been  maintained  as  a  theory  by  philo- 
sophers in  human  nature,  that  man  may  be 
tamed  into  a  docile  and  tractable  animal,  and 
be  made  to  carry  burdens.  Of  this  I  am  con- 
vinced. It  has  also  been  maintained,  that  his 
burdens  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  increased, 
until  those  which  were  at  first  onerous  to  be 
borne  shall  become  but  as  a  feather's  weight  to 
him.  And  of  this  I  am  entirely  convinced  also. 
By  the  period  when  I,  Paul  Particular,  bachelor, 
with  my  travelling  companion,  had  reached  the 
Queen  City,  Miss  Katy  Bird,  her  satchels,  her 
shawl,  her  book,  her  reticule,  had  become  so 
much  a  part  and  parcel  of  myself  and  my  ser- 
vitorship,  that,  like  the  faithful  dromedary  of 
the  desert  before  the  presence  of  his  master,  I 
bended  voluntarily  to  the  burden  placed  upon 
me. 

East  of  Chicago,  whirling  along  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Line,  the  programme  changed  a  little. 
At  night  Miss  Katy  Bird  took  a  sleeping-car ; 
and  I,  Patil  Particular,  took  another.  Strange 
to  say,  and  yet  this  but  strengthens  the  theory  of 
the  force  of  habit,  I  missed  the  little  soft  brown 
head  from  my  shoulder  ;  and,  suspended  there 
in  my  car  hammock,  with  the  whizzing  steam 
breath  surging  its  sea  around  me,  it  was  at  best 
but  a  poor,  miserable  kind  of  sleep  that  visited 
me.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  dainty  sprite  who 
bringeth  dreams,  brushed  my  eyelids  with  his 
downy  wings. 

We  crossed  the  Hudson  l''erry  in  the  early 
evening  of  the  following  day  ;  and  when  we 
again  settled  ourselves  for  the  night  ridrf.  Miss 
Katy  Bird,  basket,  satchels,  shawl,  and  book, 
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and  minor  encumbrances  were  safely  disposed 
beside  me.  And  again,  during  the  hours  while 
we  were  dashing  Bostonward,  my  shoulder  re- 
turned to  its  fealty  as  her  pillow ;  and  when, 
in  the  gray  dawn,  I  transferred  her  to  a  com- 
fortable room  at  Easy's  Hotel  at  the  terminus 
of  our  journey,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss 
Katy  Bird  was  more  weary  than  myself.  Miss 
Katy,  duly  refreshed  by  a  long  morning  sleep, 
in  the  afternoon  again  set  out  for  her  home, 
some  thirty  miles  inland,  and  ten  beyond  my 
own  place.  It  was  but  the  prompting  of  ordi- 
nary politeness  which  bade  me  accompany  her 
two-thirds  of  the  way ;  and  when  we  parted. 
Miss  Katy  repeatedly  thanked  me  for  my  kind- 
ness, and  assured  me  that  she  should  get  on 
nicely  the  remnant  of  the  journey ;  and  so, 
after  arranging  her  shawl,  basket,  satchel,  and 
minor  encumbrances  witliiu  reach,  I  shook 
hands  with  Miss  Katy  Bird,  and  walked  up  to 
Primrose  Cottage  to  pass  the  night. 

To  relate  how  delighted  was  my  housekeeper, 
Dorcas  Trim,  and  with  what  honest  pleasure 
Job  Thrifty  regarded  my  return  would  be  nei- 
ther here  nor  there  as  apropos  to  my  story  ;  but 
to  record  how,  when  I  left  my  burdens  in  the 
car  that  bore  Miss  Katy  Bird  to  her  home  and 
mother,  how,  when  I  left  her,  and  her  satch- 
els, and  basket,  and  shawl  behind  me,  and, 
ordering  my  own  valise  sent  up,  walked  home 
to  Primrose  Cottage  in  the  clear  evening  air, 
free  from  any  encumbrance  whatever,  that, 
then  and  there,  it  suddenly  came  over  me  that 
now,  the  burden  lifted,  I  was  not  so  care-free 
and  happy  as  I  ought  to  have  been ;  this  is 
what  I  should  tell  you,  reader. 

The  camel  of  the  desert  caravan,  used  to  his 
burden,  though  loosed  at  night,  is  found  at 
morning  by  his  master's  tent,  and  kneels  again 
for  the  day's  burden  for  his  journey  ;  so  I,  Paul 
Particular,  lingering  not  many  days  at  Primrose 
Cottage,  nor  at  my  busine.s3  in  town,  went  back 
to  my  service.  When  I  had  parted  from  Miss 
Katy  Bird  that  evening  in  the  cars,  there  had 
been  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  go  out  to 
Wheatley,  and  visit  her  home  and  her  mother  ; 
but  when,  the  nest  Saturday  week,  I,  Paul  Par- 
ticnlar,  bachelor,  found  myself  borne  Wheatley- 
wards,  very  certain  was  it  that  neither  to  visit 
Miss  Katy  Bird's  home  nor  mother  was  I  jour- 
neying thither.  You  are  right,  reader  ;  it  was 
Miss  Katy  Bird  herself. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  came  to  pass  ; 
I  do  not  think  that  when  I  went  out  to  Wheat- 
ley  I  had  any  thought  beyond  inquiring  how 
Miss  Katy  Bird  had  recovered  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey.     I  am  very  sure  that  I,  Paul 


Particular,  bachelor,  had  no  idea  of  taking  to 
myself  a  lifelong  encumbrance,  and  assuming 
the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  looking  after, 
not  only  shawls,  satchels,  baskets,  but  house- 
hold fixtures  and  wardrobe  generally  during 
all  my  future.  But  do  not  understand  me 
that  I  implicate  Miss  Katy  Bird  with  drawing 
me  into  such  a  step,  for  I  most  solemnly  assert 
here  that  I  believe  that  young  lady  was  as  sur- 
prised as  myself  after  we  realized  that  all  this 
had  actually  come  about.  Neither  understand 
me  as  saying  that  I  regret  or  would  recall  this 
event.  No  !  the  blame  has  been  wholly  my 
own,  and  I,  Paul  Particular,  will  resign  myself 
to  bearing  it. 

I  was  at  sister  Ellen's  the  other  day,  and  a 
miniature  edition  of  herself  encumbered  her 
arms  as  she  came  down  to  greet  me.  "  We  are 
all  well  but  the  baby,"  she  said,  "  and  she  has 
had  a  hard  time  teething.  There  come  the 
children  from  the  nursery,  crazy  to  welcome 
Uncle  Paul  home  again  !  What  is  this  I  hear 
about  you  ?  You  going  to  be  married  in  the 
spring,  Paul?  I  am  dellyhted,  though  I  always 
did  think  you  were  cut  out  for  a  bachelor.  But 
your  journey  helped  you  in  more  ways  than 
your  di/spcpsia.^^ 

I  submitted  to  Ellen's  congratulations  (she 
always  would  say  malicious  things)  and  the 
children's  shouts  and  kisses.  But  I  got  away 
at  last  with  a  portion  of  my  whiskers,  a  wilted 
dickey,  and  a  share  of  my  good  nature.  It  was 
rather  quiet  in  town  that  day,  business  dull  on 
'Change,  and  it  struck  me  that  Easy  wasn't 
quite  so  attentive  as  formerly ;  so  I  took  the 
evening  train,  and  went  out  to  Wheatley. 

Spring  is  coming.  I  suppose  Dick  Avei'ley 
and  his  wife  will  be  surprised  ;  I  suppose  Dor- 
cas Trim,  my  housekeeper,  will  raise  a  muss, 
she  's  been  used  to  her  own  way  at  Primrose 
Cottage  so  long.  I  don't  know  but  Job  Thrifty 
will  "resign"  before  the  new  government  comes 
in,  for  I  'm  going  to  turn  my  attention  to  gar- 
dening a  little  myself.  I  think  I  shall  take 
Katy  Bird's  mother  home,  for  it  wouldn't  he 
exactly  good-natured  to  separate  them  so  soon. 

I  shall  learn  to  distinguish  my  own  cows 
from  my  neighbors' ;  I  shall  keep  a  horse,  I 
shall  build  a  henery,  Katy  has  already  a  little 
white  kitten — I,  Paul  Particular,  bachelor,  used 
to  hate  kittens  ;  and,  "  in  course  of  time,"  El- 
len maliciously  says,  "she  hopes" — but  I  will 
not  anticipate.  After  all,  I  suppose  there  might 
be  worse  encumbrances  than  the  newspaper 
advertisements  set  forth  ;  to  wit :  a  troubled 
conscience,  a  scanty  purse,  or  the  dyspepsia, 
and  I,  Paul  Particular,  liave  neither. 
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I  1  am  getting  quite  resigned  to  my  prospective 
I'  fote.  It  is  only  once  in  a  great  while,  a^  iu  the 
i;  present  instance,  when  I  am  not  quite  recon- 
ijcdled  to  losing  the  last  evening's  train  out  to 
\  Wheatley,  and  have  been  thinking  over  mat- 
1  ters  here  iu  my  room  at  Easy 's,  that  the  waning 
i  spirit  of  my  nearly  extinct  bachelorhood  urges 
j  me  to  pour  out  into  some  sympathizing  ear  my 

plaint.     But,  after  all,  I  don't  really  believe  I 
^  should  consider  that  man  my  true  friend  who 

should  offer  to  condole  with  me.     The  die  is 

|l  oast,  and  I  take  home  my  future,  with  its  at- 

^  tendant  joys  .and  sorrows,  hoping  that  the  for- 

ij  mor  will  be  many,  and  the  latter  few. 

I  invite  yon,  one  and  all,  readers,   out  to 

'  Primrose  Cottage  next  May,  and  I,  Paul  Par- 

I  ticular,  married  man,  will  introduce  you  to  my 

J  encumbrance. 

( 

I  «-»♦« . 

i 

'       THE  WORTH  OF  WOMANLY  CHEER- 
FL'LXEriS. 

I      We  come  in  contact  with  a  most   singular 

■  fact,  which  at  first  is  not  easy  of  .analysis,  that 
,  people  are  intent  on  pLaying  the  miserable,  as 
)  if  there  were  a  virtue  in  it.     The  real  solution 

■  is  th.at  it  is  an  exhibition  of  selfishness,  for  no 
,  one  is  habitually  cheerful  who  does  not  think 
'  more  of  others  than  himself.  Multitudes  ap- 
j  pear  to  be  studious  of  something  which  m.akes 

Uiem  unh.appy  ;  for  unhappiness  excites  atten- 
tion, and  attention  is  supposed  to  inspire  inte- 
rest, and  interest  comparison.  You  have  seen 
a  person  of  very  robust  .and  corpulent  habits, 
80  robust  a.s  ought  to  excite  perpetnal  gratitude 
for  joyous  health,  sometimes  putting  on  the 
airs  of  an  invalid,  for  no  reason  in  the  world 
but  to  draw  out  towards  him  some  expression 
rf  affectionate  concern,  and  so  gratify  his  self- 
conceit.  That  very  mood  which  in  children  is 
called  being  "naughty,"  for  which  they  are 
whipped  and  sent  to  bed,  in  young  people  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  "low  spirits,"  for 
which  they  are  to  be  petted  and  pitied  ;  whilst 
in  elderly  people  it  is  known  as  "nervousness," 
for  which  it  is  expected  tliey  should  be  hu- 
mored to  the  full  tension  of  moral  patience. 

If  we  speak  of  the  mistakes  of  good  and  pious 
men,  what  shall  we  s.ay  by  w.iy  of  aommending 
that  sweet  cheerfulness  by  wliich  a  good  and 
sensible  woman  diffuses  the  oil  of  gladness  in 
the  proper  sphere  of  home.  The  best  speci- 
mens of  heroism  in  the  world  were  never  ga- 
zetted. They  play  their  rale  in  common  life, 
and  their  reward  is  not  in  the  admiration  of 
spectators,  but   iu  the  deep  joy  of  their  own 


conscious  thoughts.  It  is  easy  for  a  housewife 
to  make  arrangements  for  an  occasional  feast ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  what  is  greater  and  better : 
amid  the  weariness  .and  cares  of  life  ;  the  trou- 
bles, real  and  imaginjiry,  of  a  family  ;  the  m.any 
thoughts  and  toils  which  are  requisite  to  make 
the  family  home  of  thrift,  order,  and  comfort ; 
the  varieties  of  temper  aud  cross-lines  of  t.aste 
and  incliu.ition  which  are  to  be  found  iu  a  large 
household — to  maintain  a  heart  full  of  good 
nature  and  a  face  always  bright  with  cheerful- 
ness, this  is  a  perpetual  festivity.  Wo  do  not 
mean  a  mere  superficial  simper,  which  has  no 
more  character  in  it  than  the  flow  of  a  brook, 
but  that  exhaustlcss  patience,  and  self-control, 
and  kindness,  and  t.act  which  spring  from  good 
sense  and  brave  purposes.  Neither  is  it  the 
mere  reflection  of  prosperity,  for  cheerfulness, 
then,  is  no  virtue.  Its  best  exhibition  is  in  the 
dark  background  of  real  adversity.  Affairs 
assume  a  gloomy  aspect,  poverty  is  hovering 
about  the  door,  sickness  has  alre.idy  entered, 
d,a}-s  of  hardship  and  nights  of  watching  go 
slowly  by,  and  now  you  see  the  triumphs  of 
which  we  speak.  When  the  strong  man  has 
bowed  himself,  and  his  brow  is  knit  and  creased, 
yon  will  see  how  the  whole  life  of  a  household 
seems  to  hang  on  the  frailer  form,  which,  with 
solicitudes  of  her  own,  p.assing,  it  may  be, 
under  the  "sacred  primal  sorrow  of  her  sex," 
has  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  every  one  but  herself, 
suggestive  of  expedients,  hopeful  in  extremities, 
helpful  in  kind  words  and  affectionate  smiles, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  medicine,  the 
light,  the  heart  of  a  whole  household.  God 
bless  that  bright,  sunny  face  !  says  many  .a 
he.art  before  me,  .as  he  recalls  th.at  one  of  mo- 
ther, wife,  sister,  daughter,  which  has  been  to 
him  all  that  my  words  have  described. 


CniLDREX. — Did  yon  ever  think  of  it,  how 
independent  children  are  of  circumstances  ? 
How  the  children  of  the  poor  are  as  happy  with 
a  penny  toy,  with  a  bit  of  broken  china,  a  rag- 
baby,  or  their  mud  pies,  as  the  offspring  of  the 
rich  with  their  endless  variety  of  playthings, 
selected  with  so  much  care  from  the  most 
exppusive  .shops  ?  Do  you  know  Imw  ready 
children  are  to  find  enjoyment  in  any  condition 
with  a  contentment  and  cheerfulness  which 
grown-up  people  may  indeed  envy  ?  It  is  not 
until  they  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
vention.alities  of  the  world,  and  find  they  lack 
what  is  most  important  iu  the  world's  eye,  that 
discontent  creeps  into  the  heart  and  dissatis- 
faction takes  the  place  of  this  blessed  state. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"Theke  goes  the. office  bell,"  said  Dr.  Foi-d, 
stirring  the  egg  he  had  just  broken,  more 
vigorously  for  the  warning. 

"As  usual,"  said  his  wife,  "before  you  can 
swallow  your  breakfast.  Nest  time  I  marry  it 
won't  be  a  doctor." 

"  No  ?  that's  a  good  girl ;  and  Tom  trot  that 
cup  of  coffee  this  way  in  double  quick  time." 

"  If  you  would  only  practice  what  you  pre- 
scribe," said  Mrs.  Ford,  with  a  bright  affec- 
tionate glance. 

"That's  too  much  to  ask;  I  keep  my  patients 
for  that  purpose." 

"  And  preach  to  them  from  morning  to  night 
about  taking  plenty  of  time  at  their  meals, 
then  come  home  and  swallow  yours  on  the 
run." 

"On  the  gallop,  I  should  think,"  broke  in 
Master  Tom,  who  had  succeeded  in  setting 
down  the  coffee-cup  at  his  father's  plate  un- 
broken. 

"  Mrs.  Lewis  sends  to  tell  you  that  her  b.aby 
has  had  another  turn,  sir." 

"  Dear  me,  she  '11  lose  that  child  after  all. 
Tell  her  I  '11  be  round  by  ten  o'clock." 

"  She  says  can't  you  come  right  off,  sir?  for 
it  don't  know  anyone  yet — and  Mr.  Allen  says 
his  wife's  face  is  awful  bad,  and  he  's  waiting 
for  some  laudlum  drops." 

"Now  just  finish  your  breakfast,  Morris; 
Mrs.  Allen  will  survive." 

"  And  here  "s  another  plate  of  hot  muffins, 
too,  father,  jolly  and  brown." 

"Mother,  Tom's  had  two  miiffins,  already; 
can't  I  have  another?" 

"  Bnt  you  're  a  little  girl,  Harry,  and  brother 
is  almost  a  man." 

"There — I  hav'n't  hunted  up  that  arithmetic 
yet ;  won't  I  catch  it  ?" 

"Yes  you  will,  young  man,  from  me  if  not 
from  Miss  Gray.  I  can't  afford  to  pay  four  dol- 
lars a  quarter,  and  have  you  waste  your  time 
in  this  way.  Why,  I  expect  you  to  make  out 
all  my  bills  nest  Christmas  I" 

"And  kepp  the  money  too!     Gay!     We'll 
have  the  sugarplums  and  oranges,  won't  we, 
Harry  ?" 
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"Me  too,  bruder." 

"  0  yes,  you  little  curly  pate,  we  won't  for- 
get you  ;  07ie  more  muffin,  mother,  oh  yes  !  I 
should  think  you  might  indulge  a  fellow." 

"  You  get  too  much  of  it,  altogether,  Tom  ; 
go  tell  Peter  to  bring  my  horse  round.  What 
now,  Ann  ?" 

"It's  Mr.  Ash,  sir,  and  he  's  coming  in.'' 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  fellow  ;  just  caught 
me" — and  Dr.  Ford  gave  ore  liand  to  his  friend 
and  dexterously  pulled  on  a  boot  with  the 
other.  "  How  are  you  ?  you  hav'n't  been  in  in 
a  dog's  age." 

"How  you  do,  Misther  Asth?"  called  out 
little  Nell  from  her  high  chair.  "Come  kith 
me." 

"  Well  done  for  three  years  old,"  laughed  the 
doctor. 

.  "  Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Ash  wants  to  kiss  off 
all  that  bread  and  milk  ?"  said  mamma.  '•  How 
IS  Marie,  Morgan  ?  I  hav'n't  seen  anything  of 
her  since  her  aunt  left." 

"Yes,  by  the  way,  what  a  nice  body  she 
was  ;  and  her  cousin,  I  was  delighted  with 
him ;  he  has  more  solid  information  than  any 
man  I  've  met  in  many  a  day.  I  wish  they 
lived  nearer  to  us." 

Mr.  Ash  kissed  off  a  great  deal  of  bread  and 
milk  rather  than  reply.  He  felt  resentful  for  a 
moment,  as  if  the  doctor  was  using  a  probe ; 
but  he  knew  that  was  absurd,  of  course  no  one 
knew. 

"Marie,  oh" — and  he  smoothed  down  his 
glove,  still  standing  hat  in  hand — "I  don"t 
think  she  is  very  well,  at  least  she  thinks  not." 

"I  wish  she  'd  let  me  see  after  her  a  little," 
said  the  doctor;  "she  isn't  looking  well ;  I  no- 
ticed it  the  last  evening  she  was  here.  Bnt 
don't  be  worried  about  it,  Morgan;  it's  not 
unusual." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Mr.  Ash,  more  coolly 
than  Mrs.  Ford  liked.  He  saw  her  glance  up 
at  him,  quickly.  "  Well,  I  just  stopped  in  a 
moment  to  find  how  you  all  were.  Come  round, 
soon.  Good-by,  Nelly  Ely ;  come  play  with 
Bijou ;  ask  mamma  to  bring  you.  Here 's 
Harry,  too  ;  how  's  my  sweetheart  ?" 

"  But  I  'm  not  your  sweetheart  any  longer," 
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pouted  the  black-eyed  little  beauty;  "you 
■went  and  married  somebody  else ;  aud  I  'm 
Ijoing  right  off  to  marry  father." 
I  '•  You  '11  have  your  mother  after  you  there, 
jiadam !  Cau't  you  wait  a  miuute,  and  let  me 
Irive  you  to  Elm  Street  ?  1  '11  be  through  di- 
■rectly. ' ' 

"Well,  I  don't  kuow,  I  thiuk  I  will,"  an- 
swered Morgan,  slowly;  "it's  a  tolerably  hot 
;lay.  I  'U  come  in  aud  look  at  the  aquarium  ; 
■jot  any  more  specimens  ?" 

I    "  Remember  the   brush,"   said   Mrs.   Ford, 

t 

adding  up  that  useful  but  much  neglected 

i^rticle.    "Now  do  stand  still,  while  I  take  some 

,'jf  the  mud  off ;  the  most  trying  man,  Morgan, 

Wdes  like  John  Gilpin,  and  has  only  one  suit  of 

slothes,  so  that  one   never  gets  a  chance  at 

fihem." 

"Oh,  come  now,  I'm  superb  on   Sunday; 

'11  leave  it  to  Ash.     Kiss  us,  old  lady." 

"Do  you  keep  that  up  yet?"  said  Morgan, 

jjratching  the  affectionate  salute,  for  the  doctor 

lot   ouly   kissed   his  wife,    but   put   his   arm 

[vrouii  1  her,  aud  touched  his  lips  gently  to  her 

iirehead,   while  her  eyes  answered   back  the 

God  bless  you,  dearl" 

iind  why  not  ?  do  we  love  each  other  any 

';he  less  ?    No,  indeed." 

•■  I. '-S3  ?  as  much  again,  as  you  '11  find  if  you 

fortunate  as  to  get  almost  half  way  to 

rour  silver  wedding.     Give  my  love  to  Marie." 

"  I  will,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Ash,  following 

he  doctor,  who  led  the  way  to  his  office,  hum- 

ning  "  Believe  me  if  all  these  endearing  young 

Jiarmg" — 

Presently  he  came  back  again  for  his  gloves, 

md  glanced   around  the  room  to  see  if  the 

ichildreu  were  out  of  ear-shot. 

"Do  you  go  and  look  after  Morgan's  wife," 

i  laid  he.  "You  can  do  her  more  good  than  I  can. 

■(she  's  fretting  herself  sick,  it 's  easy  to  see." 

j    "  I 'm  afraid  so.     I  don't  like  to  say  it ;  but 

^t'm  afraid  they're  not   happy  together.     It 

IS  dreadful,  isn't  it?"    Aud  it  did  seem   ap- 

balling  to  Mrs.  Ford,  to  whom  her  husband's 

e  was  the  best  earthly  good,  aud  her  prayers 

ily  thanksgiving  for  it. 

iDo  you  think  that 's  it  ?     I  hope  not ;  it 's 

h  more  likely  she  's  worried  about  herseltj 

id  she  's  so  shy  of  me." 

"  And  of  me,  too.     I  wish  I  could  help  her ; 

I  pity  her  from  my  heart ;  but  she  won't  let 

me." 

"1''"y;  go  oat  of  your  way  for  it.     No  one 

knows  better  than  my  wife  how  to  heal  what 

my  drugs  wiU  not  reach.     Good-by,  dear." 

Don't   come   home  worn   out — good-by." 


And  thus  they  lived,  ever  thoughtful  of  each 
other,  ever  watchful,  and  not  afraid  to  show  it. 

Mrs.  Ford  could  not  go  out  without  the  great- 
est inconvenience  that  morning.  It  was  iron- 
ing-day, aud  many  domestic  duties  fell  to  her 
share  ;  and  she  had  intended  finishing  a  little 
street  dress  for  Harry,  Mrs.  Lockwood's  name- 
sake. The  child  needed  it.  But  she  knew  if 
we  wait  until  it  is  perfectly  convenient,  half 
the  good  actions  in  life  would  never  be  accom- 
plished. So  she  look  off  her  ample  white  linen 
apron  when  the  housekeeping  was  done,  aud 
threw  a  light  mantle  over  her  tidy  morning- 
dress. 

"I  dare  say  it's  partly  my  fault,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  as  she  left  directions  for 
the  children  when  they  came  from  school,  after 
Seeing  that  little  Nell's  moniing  nap  was  pro- 
tected from  draughts  and  flies. 

"  I  suppose,  as  a  real  true  friend  to  them 
both,  I  ought  to  have  gone  more  out  of  my 
way  to  win  Marie's  confidence.  Poor  child  ! 
how  lonely  it  must  be  for  her  here,  without  a 
soul  that  she  ever  saw  before!" 

"Mrs.  Ash  is  not  very  well,  I  hear,"  she 
said  to  the  servant  that  opened  the  door.  "  Go 
'tell  her  Mrs.  Ford  has  come  to  sit  with  her  a 
little  while,  and  not  to  disturb  herself  to  come 
down." 

The  girl  was  gone  some  little  time.  Mrs. 
Ford  began  to  fear  that  her  errand  had  failed. 

"  She  says  will  you  please  to  excuse  the  room 
and  to  walk  right  up,"  said  the  messenger, 
returning;  "she  has  been  lying  down  all  the 
morning." 

The  room  was  quite  dark ;  if  it  had  been 
disarranged,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  dis- 
ceniible,  and  Marie's  face  looked  very  lovely, 
though  faded,  as  she  lifted  her  head  from  the 
pillow  at  her  friend's  entrance. 

"Do  not  move,  "said  Mrs.  Ford,  pleasantly ; 
"it  was  too  bad  to  disturb  you  ;  let  me  sit  right 
here  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  schoolgirl 
fashion.  There,  lie  still  now  ;  I  came  to  nurse 
you  a  little  while,  not  to  play  company." 

The  friendly  tone  and  overtures  went  to  Marie's 
heart ;  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  had  any- 
thing like  this  home  feeling  with  any  one,  and 
Mrs.  Ford's  attentions  to  her  aunt  had  created 
gratitude  already. 

"  I  suppose  you  miss  Mrs.  Pierson  very  much ; 
have  you  heard  from  her  yet?"  said  Mrs.  Ford 
when  she  was  fairly  settled  down. 

"  Twice ;  she  writes  nice  long  letters.  Oh  and 
she  sent  a  message  to  yon  and  the  doctor,  and 
said  she  was  glad  that  I  had  such  friends  I" 

A  little  while  before,  and  this  kindly  comment 
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Marie  would  have  kept  to  herself,  perverse 
little  soul. 

"  I  only  wish  you  would  let  us  be  friends" — 
and  Mrs.  Ford  took  one  of  the  waxen-white 
hands  that  were  thrown  out  on  the  counter- 
pane in  hers.  She  did  not  like  its  hue  ;  it  did 
not  betoken  health,  as  she  looked  down  upon 
it,  stroking  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  child.  "  I 
often  think  how  dull  it  must  be  for  you  here  in 
Chester,  particularly  now  that  you  are  not  very 
well,  with  no  friends  of  your  own  age.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  you  and  Grace  Logan  very  inti- 
mate.    She  is  a  sweet  girl." 

"  Mrs.  Loekwood — she  is  not  one  of  Harriet's 
favorites,"  said  Marie,  checking  herself.  "I 
did  like  her  very  much." 

"  You  must  see  more  of  each  other.  I  shall 
tell  Grace  so."  Mrs.  Ford  divined  the  truth  of 
the  broken  intimacy.  "Mrs.  Loekwood  and 
myself  are  so  much  older  than  you  are.  We 
forget  that  we  cannot  expect  you  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  sober  ways." 

Then  she  was  not  so  very  wrong  after  all  in 
feeling  that  Morgan's  sister  and  his  friend  were 
not  all  she  craved.     Marie  brightened  a  little. 

"Harriet  is  so  very  considerate — so  very 
right,"  she  began  to  say — "and  she  expected 
so  much  of  me,  and  I  disappointed  her  all  the 
time." 

"  Then  you  made  yourself  miserable  about 
it.  There  's  that  story, "  said  Mrs.  Ford.  "  But 
she  is  proud  of  you  for  all  that.  Harriet  is  not 
demonstrative.  The  Dr.  and  I  were  afraid  you 
could  not  quite  appreciate  each  other  at  first." 

"Were  you?  But  she  was  very  kind,  only 
she  thought  Jlorgan's  wife  ought  to  be  perfect, 
too.  And  oh,  Mrs.  Ford,  I  never  do  anything 
right,  and  it's  killing  me!"  said  Marie,  pas- 
sionately, all  her  troubles  flowing  in  upon  her 
miud. 

Mrs.  Ford  only  knelt  down  by  her,  and 
smoothed  the  hair  from  her  forehead,  kissing 
her  softly. 

"Poor  child!  poor  child!"  She  had  the 
whole  story  in  that  sudden  outburst. 

"  I  often  think  I  am  going  to  die,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  hysterical  tone,  "  and  sometimes  I 
hope  I  am.  I  am  so  tired — oh,  so  tired  !" — and 
she  pressed  her  hand  heavily  upon  her  heart. 
"  Sometimes  I  have  such  a  pain  here,  and  can 
scarcely  draw  my  breath." 

"That  is  hysterical,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  sooth- 
ingly. "You  must  not  have  these  fancies. 
You  are  too  much  alone  ;  and  you  must  not  be 
60  sensitive  to  what  people  think.  It  is  Mor- 
gan, and  not  his  sister,  who  is  to  be  pleased, 
after  all,"  she  added,  playfully. 


"  But  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  Oh,  Mrs.  Ford. 
I  can't  tell  you  ;  I  have  never  told  any  one  ; 
but  you  seem  so  kind,  and  I  am  so  very,  very 
unhappy.  If  I  was  dead,  Morgan  could  marry 
some  one  he  really  loved,  and  who  could  make 
him  happy.  But  I  thought  we  loved  each 
other.  I  tried  very  hard."  Her  tone  was  pa- 
thetic in  its  faltering. 

Mrs.  Ford  did  not  feel  very  charitably  dis- 
posed towards  Morgan  Ash  at  that  moment ; 
she  knew  it  could  not  be  all  Marie's  fault,  and 
he  was  eight  years  the  oldest ;  the  forbearance 
should  have  been  on  his  side. 

"  The  worst  thing  in  the  case  is  that  you  love 
Morgan  too  well,  Marie." 

"  Don't  say  so,  Mrs.  Ford  ;  sometimes  I  have 
a  horrid,  wicked  feeling,  as  if  I  did  not  love 
him  at  all." 

' '  But  you  do,  for  all  that,  or  you  would  not 
care.  You  have  loved  him  too  well,  because 
you  have  loved  him  as  an  idol.  You  have  tried 
harder  to  please  him  than  to  please  God.  1 
say  it  plainly,  dear;  I  don't  mean  any  cant, 
but  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"But  it  is  not  the  same,"  said  Marie,  with  a 
bewildered  look. 

"  No,  not  the  same.  But  if  the  first  thought 
of  your  heart  was  always  to  do  right  because 
it  was  riyhl,  and  your  duty,  would  you  feel  so 
badly  when  other  people  blamed  you,  and  your 
conscience  was  clear  ?  It  doesn't  make  happi- 
ness, birt  it  makes  blessedness,  Marie." 

"  I  shall  never  be  happy  again — never,  never, 
never ! ' ' 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  so,  because  I  once  felt 
exactly  as  you  do." 

"You,  Mrs.  Ford?  Oh,  never,  because  you 
and  the  doctor  love  each  other  ;  you  are  always 
so  happy  together." 

"  And  when  I  had  been  married  six  months  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  go  back  again. 
Don't  look  so  astonished  ;  it 's  the  experience 
of  half  the  world,  and  the  happiest  married 
people  will  tell  you  that  the  first  year  is  the 
hardest." 

"  But  I  don't  see  why,"  said  Marie,  earnestly. 

"  It 's  very  plain  to  be  seen.  Two  people  are 
constantly  together,  constantly  dependent  on 
each  other,  who  have  been  brought  up  with 
opinions,  and  habits,  and  ways  of  thinking  as 
wide  apart  as  possible.  Both  naturally  main- 
tain their  own  way  at  first,  and  collisions  aia 
inevitable;  that's  the  whole  story." 

"  Bnt  how  is  it  ever  going  to  be  any  different  ? 
It  only  goes  on  getting  worse  and  worse  with 
us,  and  I  'm  so  tired"— she  had  been  leaning 
forward  in  her  eagerness,  but  her  head  dropped 
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'back  upon  her  pillow  in  a  hopeless,  dreary  way. 
; "  liesides,  1  know  I  ought  uot  to  talk  to  any 
I  one  about  this;  I  know  it  is  wrong;  but  I 
I  longed  for  some  one  to  help  me,  and  you  came 
vjust  at  that  moment." 

'i  "  It  would  be  very  wrong,  unpardonable, 
'  Marie,  if  I  was  less  a  friend  to  both  of  you  ; 

but  as  it  is  you  are  quite  right.  I  came  hoping 
'  you  would  let  me  help  you ;  I  h-ave  asked  to 
tbe  allowed  to  do  so,  because  I  know  you 
'stand  just  where  so  many  people  make  ship- 
l  wrecks  of  themselves  for  life.  One  or  the 
.other  must  yield,  not  half  way,  resentfully, 
tbut  fully  ;  I  should  never  be  the  happy  wife  I 

ajn,  if  I  had  not  done  so." 
'      "  But  sometimes  it  is  not  my  fault ;   I  am 

I  quite  right." 

;  "  Nevertheless,  set  Morgan  the  good  ex.ample. 
(if  he  has  uot  the  grace  to  see  it  now,  he  will 
lopen  his  eyes  to  it  some  day.  You  promised  to 
'obey  :  he  did  not." 

■  But  when  he  is  unjust?  It  is  very  hard." 
"Do  you  ever  gain  anything  by  struggling 
.against  it?  Yield,  and  your  own  peace  of 
imind  is  preserved,  at  least." 
j  "  Oh,  if  it  could  only  all  be  undone  !"  sighed 
tUarie. 

"Butitcannotbe,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  earnestly. 
i"  Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  there  are  vows  th.at 
'.tannot  be  recalled  %vith  a  wish ;  that  is  the 
defence,  the  holiness  of  the  bond.  '  Whom 
God  hath  joined  together;'  learn  to  look  on  it 
as  irrevocable,  and  then  you  will  begin  heartily 
to  build  up  your  husband's  happiness  and  your 
own." 

"  But  I  expected  to  be  so  very,  very  happy  at 

once  ;  to  be  made  so,"  pleaded  the  young  wife. 

"And  you  will  be,  dear,  when  the  trial  is 

over.     If  1  had  uot  passed  through  the  ordeal, 

I I  could  not  re.ich  you  a  helping  hand.  But 
lyou  must  begin  by  self-forgetfulness,  and  give 

np  your  idol.  You  have  been  thinking  of  your 
^duty  to  Morgan  first;  put  the  higher  duty  in 
lits  place,  anil  all  other  is  done." 

!'  "  But  you  never  were  like  me,  Mrs.  Ford.  I 
get  so  angry,  ami  say  such  horrible  .things.  I 
Dover  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  angry  before." 
I  "  It  was  all  there,  but  the  provocation  was 
.wanting  ;  domestic  life  is  one  of  the  best  keys 
|to  self-knowledge;  and,  dear,  don't  think  I 
jmean  to  preach,  but  it  is  only  through  know- 
jledgg  of  our  own  failures  that  we  care  to  reach 
(out  for  the  helping  hand  ever  ready  to  lead  and 
guide  ns  to  the  still  waters." 

Marie  could  almost  catch  a  glimpse  of  their 
Uparkling,  lying   there  with   closed  eyes,  and 
listening  to  the  gentle  voice  she   had  turned 
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away  from  so  long.  If  she  had  been  so  wilful 
in  this,  perliaps  in  many  other  things.  How 
long  she  had  denied  herself  the  very  friend  she 
needed  I  so  afl'ectionate  !  so  steady  !  She  had 
called  her  "dear,"  as  if  she  really  loved  her; 
and  Marie's  heart  was  self-accu.sing. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Ford,  I  do  not  deserve  this  kind- 
ness in  the  least ;  I — " 

"  Have  been  a  lonely,  transplanted  little 
flower,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  interrupting  her. 
"  That 's  the  hardest  thing  for  a  man  to  under- 
stand ;  that  flowers  naturally  will  droop  when 
they  are  transplanted,  and  need  most  careful 
tending,  tempering  of  sun  and  shade,  to  be 
very  poetical.  '  Cherishing'  includes  it  all,  I 
suppose.  In  fact,  there  are  two  words  of  the 
marriage  service  that  make  np  half  its  happi- 
ness— with  sensible  people,  I  mean.  That  is 
one ;  I  gave  you  the  other  for  a  talisman, 
though  most  women  affect  to  disown  it.  But 
we  've  talked  enough,  now  ;  let  nie  read  to  you. 
Have  you  had  your  morning  lesson  ?" 

Marie  turned  to  her  dressing-table  and  the 
familiar  little  volumes  of  devotion  that  lay 
there.  "  I  have  been  very  careless,  Mrs.  Ford. 
But  I  have  felt  so  wicked,  as  if  it  was  not  right. ' ' 

"You  are  not  the  only  hungry  soul  I  have 
seen  afraid  of  food;"  aud  Mrs.  Ford  looked 
over  the  volumes  one  by  one.  "  Isn't  it  strange 
that  when  we  need  it  most  we  have  the  greatest 
distaste  for  it?  But  I  don't  see  my  old  friend 
here.  I  wanted  to  read  you  something  ;  I  will 
mark  it  and  send  it  to  you.  The  doctor  laughs 
at  my  little  books  ;  he  says  I  dose  people  with 
them,  as  he  doses  with  his  pellets,  aud  that 
mine  are  the  hardest  to  take." 

Certainly  she  had  a  cheerful  way  of  dispens- 
ing them  ;  and  now  read  with  such  a  clear, 
quiet  intonation  that  "the  Psalmist's  musie 
deep"  lost  nothing  through  her  rendering. 

Troubled  thoughts  ceased  to  vex  and  trials 
seemed  more  endurable  as  Marie  listened.  The 
cup  of  healing  that  she  had  been  too  weak  to 
lift  had  been  held  to  her  lips,  and  the  draught 
was  already  potent. 

Mrs.  Ford  took  up  her  bonnet. 

"  Now  you  are  in  my  debt  for  a  visit  entirely 
on  your  own  account,  "she  said;  "come  and  pay 
it  in  the  same  way,  and  swallow  my  little  pre- 
scription immediately  when  it  comes.  It  was 
the  first  thing  to  do  me  any  good." 

Marie  watched  her  departure  wistfully,  but 
the  kindly  influence  did  not  go  with  her. 

Mr.  Ash  noticed  the  improvement,  as  she 
met  him  in  the  dining-room  at  noon.  The 
doctor  had  managed  to  make  him  tolerably 
anxious  about  her  during  their  short  drive. 
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"Yon  are  feeling  better  this  noon,"  he  said, 
more  affectionately  than  he  had  spoken  for 
some  time  past ;  the  "home  influence"  of  the 
Fords  had  been  carried  away  with  him. 

"Oh,  yes,"  and  the  cheerful  tone  and  smile 
were  quite  like  Marie's  best  days.  "  I  had  such 
a  nice  visit  from  Mrs.  Ford." 

"That  reminds  me — she  sent  you  this  ;  Tom 
brought  it  to  the  office  on  his  way  to  school  just 
now.  A  receipt-book,  I  suppose,"  and  he  laid 
the  little  parcel  unopened  upon  the  table. 

Marie  did  not  unwrap  it  until  she  was  alone 
again,  and  then  found  a  narrow  crimson  ribbon 
laid  against  the  page  Mrs.  Ford  had  spoken  of. 
Tliere  was  a  date  faintly  traced  in  pencil  upon 
the  margin  so  that  she  could  not  mistake  it ; 
Marie  idly  studied  it  out.  It  corresponded  with 
the  time  Mrs.  Ford  had  told  her  of — six  months 
after  her  own  marriage. 

"And  since  wrath  and  anger  turn  into  no- 
thing but  disquietness,  and  are  punished  by 
themselves,  why  dost  tho.u  suffer  thyself  to  be 
easily  moved  by  them  ?  The  least  provocation, 
even  a  single  word,  perhaps  will  stir  up  the 
corruption  of  thine  heart  so  as  to  change  thy 
countenance,  and  make  thee'  utter  dreadful 
words. 

But  thou  art  to  follow  the  lamb-like  mind  of 
Christ ;  and  to  that  purpose  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary- 
First,  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  strife  and  con- 
tention. 

Secondly,  to  bridle  our  tongue  if  quarrels 
arise. 

Thirdly,  to  suffer  when  we  are  wronged. 

FourtlJly,  to  pray  directly,  and  quench  the 
sparks  of  fire  before  they  break  out  into  a  flame. 

This  is  the  easiest,  and  the  only  method  to 
prevent  preat  troubles,  and  lead  a  peaceful 
liappy  life  ;  for  anger  carries  uneasiness,  and 
hue  asweet  rest  in  itself." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Gkace  Logan  did  come  to  see  Marie,  and  that 
very  soon  ;  the  little  misunderstandings  which 
had  checked  their  intimacy  were  skilfully  un- 
ravelled by  Mrs.  Ford's  tact ;  and  the  two  girls, 
for  so  they  might  be  called,  had  many  a  pleasant 
hour  together  to  thank  their  mutual  friend  for. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  to  lift  Marie  always 
above  the  morbid  fancies  that  throng  around 
the  happiest,  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  life,  to- 
wards which  the  days  and  weeks  hurried  her  ; 
nor  did  her  humble  earnest  efforts  to  follow  the 
quaint  counsel  of  Mrs.  Ford's  little  volume 
always  avert  discord. 

Notwithstanding  the  unhappiness  her  aunt's 
presence  had  produced,  she  longed  for  her  once 
more,  and  with  the  fretful  feverishness  of  a 
ehild.     Sometimes  she  thought  of  begging  Mrs. 


Ford  to  hint  to  Morgan  that  Mrs.  Pierson  should 
be  asked,  but  her  pride  shrank  from  receiving  as 
a  favor  and  through  a  third  person  what  she  felt 
she  ought  to  have  proffered  her.  It  was  always 
on  her  mind,  whenever  the  chill  of  approaching, 
unknown  trials  passed  over  her,  the  sickening 
apprehension  of  the  worst  that  might  ensue ; 
and  though  Morgan  was  sometimes  patient  with 
these  fancies,  though  he  often  chided  them,  and 
petted  and  soothed  her,  she  still  shrank  from 
the  request,  or  rather  from  its  denial. 

The  dread  settled  into  a  deep  shadow,  as  her 
health  grew  more  impaired ;  the  dread  of  parting 
from  Morgan,  that  was  the  bitterness  of  death 
to  her !  Sometimes,  when  she  lay  sleeplessly 
beside  him,  the  thought  that  she  must  pass 
away,  and  leave  her  place  vacant  for  another  to 
fill,  tortured  her  excited  mind  almost  to  mad- 
ness, yet  she  dwelt  on  every  detail ;  how 
quickly  her  loss  would  be  effaced  ;  saw  him 
wooing  another  bride,  bringing  her  there  to 
take  possession  of  all  that  she  had  arranged ; 
pictured  them  happy  together,  with  children 
growing  up  around  them,  when  she  slept  under 
the  green  turf,  with  her  forgotten  little  one  in 
her  arms. 

Such  midnights  brought  dreary  reckonings 
on  the  morrow,  nervous  exhaustion,  and  pain- 
ful, apparently  causeless,  irritability.  Mor- 
gan could  not  understand  that  the  jarring 
chords  were  untuned  by  the  excess  rather  than 
the  absence  of  affection. 

"How  soon  women  lose  their  beauty,"  he 
said  to  himself,  one  evening,  sitting  opposite  to 
his  wife,  book  iu  hand.  Where  was  the  round 
fair  face  upturned  to  his  so  lovingly  two  years 
ago  ?  The  joyous  eyes  were  deadened  by  swollen 
lids  and  heavy  shadows  ;  the  outUne  was  thin, 
the  color  faded. 

"  Who  would  have  supposed  it  ?"  he  said  to 
himself  again.  "I  married  a  pretty,  amiable 
girl;  here  is  a  sallow,  fretful  woman."  He 
forgot  that  "cherishing"  does  something  to- 
wards preserving  bloom  and  brightness  ;  like 
many  another  self-deceiver,  he  felt  personally 
aggrieved^  seated  for  the  evening  opposite  to  a 
pale,  silent,  downcast  wife.  "  Fretting  after 
her  relations,  I  dare  say ;  she  had  a  letter 
from  home  this  morning."  He  could  not  help 
casting  it  up  at  her.  "What  in  the  world's 
the  matter  to-night,  Marie?"  he  said,  by  way 
of  mending  matters  and  being  agreeable.  "  Not 
fretting  to  have  your  aunt  here  again,  I  hope." 

He  had  divined  her  thoughts,  but  his  tone 
made  her  resentful. 

"  I  should  think  you  might  be  satisfied  witli 
your  husband's  sosiety  for  a  while,  and  allow 
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him  to  enjoy  his  home  in  peace.     You  have 
i  had  your  aunt  here,  and  that 's  done  with." 

B"  I  do  want  to  see  her,  but  not  iu  this  house, " 
said  Marie,  her  eye  flashing,  and  then  breaking 
jJdovrn  into  a  sob,  as  women  will. 
(  "You  might  as  well  set  your  heart  at  rest 
K  about  that,"  said  Morgan,  thrusting  his  hands 
;  in  his  pockets,  and  his  feet  out  doggedly.  "  I 
J  didn't  marry  your  aunt  and  cousin" — if  Marie 
I  would  provoke  him,  it  was  her  own  fault  if  she 
heard  unpleasant  things  ;  "  and,  if  you  wish  to 
(  hear  the  whole  truth,  they  were  never  particu- 
larly congenial  to  me.  Gilbert  is  a  bore,  and 
■)  your  aunt  is  the  most  positive  woman  I  ever 
t  met."  Marie's  ever  ready  tears  made  him 
t  angry,  and  he  remembered  grudgingly  how 
'  Mrs.  Pierson  had  overruled  all  his  arrange- 
i  ments  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  to  say 
I  nothing  of  interference  afterwards.  "  I  don't 
■I  wau't  any  interference  in  my  house." 

"  Secondly,    bridle  thy   tongue,  if  quarrels 
arise,"  swept  warningly  through  Marie's  mind. 
She  h-id  felt  the  help  of  t'nis  wise  counsel  more 
!  than  once,  but  to-night  she  refused  to  listen. 
i  She  had  learned  to  bear  much  for  herself;  but 
she  could  not  hear  her  kind,  unselfish  aunt,  to 
whom  she  was  bound  by  so  many  years  of  love 
and  gratitude,  undervalued — "insulted,"  she 
1  called  it  to  herself.     Morgan  had  never  seemed 
!j  to  appreciate  what  she  owed  her.     He  did  not ; 
1  few  self-made  men  are  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing gratitude ;  they  boast  themselves  so  con- 
stantly  of   "owing   no   man    anything"   that 
they  forget  even  to  be  grateful  to  God  for  the 
talent  and  energy  with  which  it  has  all  been 
achieved,  as  if  that,  too,  were  of  their  own 
1  getting.     After  all    she  had  borne  from  Mrs. 
1  Lockwood,  to  hear  that  her  aunt  was  "inter- 
1  feringl" 

I       "  She  's  not  like  your  sister  Harriet,  wanting 

\  every  one  to  walk  after  her  own  pattern,  at  all 

f  events  !   and  meddling  every  day  of  her  life ; 

''  even  her  own  sister  says  she  does,  and  always 

did  !"  she  continued,  hotly,  thinking  to  herself 

how  she  had  endured  the  Judge's  tiresome 

platitudes,  and  all  she  had  gone  through  with 

I   Sophie.     Gilbert  a  bore  ?   it  was  a  little  too 

I  much  I 

I  Mr.  Ash  looked  up  with  amazement  as  well 
as  ire.  Could  he  hear  aright  ?  Marie  daring 
to  call  Harriet's  conduct  into  question  !  such  a 
woman  as  she  was  I 

"  And  I  shall  have  aunty  and  Gilbert  here 
whenever  I  please!"  Rash  Marie,  to  imperil 
her  own  cause  in  her  blind  anger  I 

"  Y'ou  will  find,  madam,  tluat  I  am  master  of 
my  own  house !  and  if  you  make  it  uncom- 


fortable for  me,  I  can  go  where  I  can  have 
peace  I" 

She  didn't  realize  how  far  she  had  gone  until 
she  sjiw  his  white,  angry  face  as  he  stooped  to 
the  hearthrug  to  draw  on  his  boots  again.  He 
had  never  deliberately  left  her  alone  for  an 
evening  before  ;  it  seemed  like  an  omen  of  a 
wider,  drearier  separation  between  them.  She 
watched  him  exchange  his  dressing-gown  for  a 
coat,  still  in  silence,  following  every  motion 
with  eyes  distended  by  a  sudden  fear  that  all 
was  over  now  between  them  ;  longing  to  speak 
to  beg  him  not  to  leave  her  so  ;  but  her  throat 
seemed  paralyzed,  and  her  heart  to  stand  still. 
Not  another  word  or  look  for  her ;  the  house 
jarred  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  then  his 
footsteps  passed  under  the  window,  and  she 
was  all  alone.  His  hard,  crnel  words  still  vi- 
brated in  her  ears.  She  stood  up  and  struck 
out  her  clenched  hands,  feeling  as  if  a  demon 
possessed  her,  and  saying  through  her  teeth : 
"IwishI  were  dead  !    Ihatehiml  Ihatehiml" 

Her  voice  sounded  harsh  and  strange.  She 
would  not  have  known  her  face  if  she  had  seen 
it,  it  was  so  distorted  by  passion.  A  wild 
thought  of  self-destruction  passed  through  her 
mind  ;  he  should  be  made  to  feel  what  he  had 
done,  if  he  came  home  and  found  her  lying 
there  lifeless  by  her  own  hand  !  So  it  had 
come  at  last,  utter  estrangement ;  she  had 
dreaded  it  often !  a  living  death,  to  pass  days 
and  years  together,  with  outward  civility  and 
inward  indifference.  She  recalled  the  face  of 
some  one  she  had  always  pitied,  because  she 
had  such  a  fate ;  a  still,  gray,  pitiful  face, 
never  lighted  by  even  a  passing  pleasure.  It 
was  worse  than  death.  But  there  was  the  sin  ; 
she  did  not  fear  the  pain,  but  the  sin  ! 

Well,  she  would  go  away  then  ;  he  should 
come  back  and  find  the  house  deserted ;  she 
would  go  to  those  who  did  love  her,  and  bear 
with  her,  and  did  not  think  her  so  wicked  and 
horrible.  Oh,  if  she  had  never  left  them  ! 
What  would  people  say  if  they  were  separated  ? 
How  it  would  be  talked  over  1  How  astonished 
they  would  be — Mrs.  Ford,  and  Grace  Logan, 
who  had  said,  only  a  week  ago,  "Oh,  Marie, 
you  have  everything  on  earth  to  make  you 
happy!"     Little  people  knew  ! 

And  then  the  hungry  pain  began  gnawing  at 
her  heart  with  a  glance  into  the  past,  as  she 
saw  the  slender  ring  on  her  finger — Katy's  ring, 
the  sister  Morgan  had  lost.  "  He  said  the  first 
thought  of  his  heart  should  be  to  make  me 
happy  then,"  she  said  to  herself  again ;  "all 
men  make  promises  before  they  are  married,  I 
suppose  ;  how  little  it  means  !" 
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She  took  the  ring  off  and  held  it  up  pitifully. 
**  He  told  me  not  to  give  it  back  to  him,  what- 
ever happened  ;  but  I  cannot  wear  it  any 
longer,  nor  this  either  !" — and  she  pressed  her 
wedding-ring.  "It  is  only  a  mockery — it  is 
all  a  mockery!"  and  the  pain  grew  drearier 
still,  as  if  some  heavy  hand  were  laid  upon  her 
heart. 

Only  half  an  hour  since  he  went  out !  It 
seemed  as  if  it  must  be  midnight,  the  time  had 
gone  so  slowly.  He  was  not  counting  the  mo- 
ments !  It  was  no  anguish  to  him  that  their 
love  was  dead.  She  walked  the  room,  watch- 
ing the  dull  dial  plate — and  so  lonely  ! 

*' To-morrow  will  be  time  enough,"  said 
Morgan  Ash,  as  he  came  over  the  threshold 
two  hours  later.  "I  suppose  I  was  rather 
harsh  with  her,  but  she  should  not  have  made 
me  angry  !  She  is  dreadfully  provoking  when 
she  has  a  mind  to  be.  Ford  doesn't  know  her  as 
well  as  I  do,  or  he  would  not  be  alarmed  about 
her."  Still  a  new  fear  had  taken  up  its  place 
in  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  shake  it  off, 
though  he  tried  to.  "  Harriet  seemed  to  be- 
lieve him  though,  and  it  was  queer  in  her  to 
say  she  missed  Marie,  and  was  coming  round 
oftener,  when  I  went  full  of  telling  her  the 
whole  story  if  the  Fords  had  not  been  there." 

Mr.  Ash  expected  to  find  his  wife  waiting  up 
for  him,  sullen,  if  not  upbraiding ;  but  there 
was  no  one  in  the  parlor,  only  a  light  shawl 
she  had  worn  lying  across  a  chair.  He  moved 
the  chair  back  to  the  wall  as  he  crossed  the 
room  for  his  slippers.  If  she  had  been  there  to 
make  advances,  as  she  usually  did  in  the  end, 
or  even  to  provoke  an  explanation,  he  had 
intended  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  whole  affair 
on  her  state  of  health,  and  so  get  over  it  quietly 
without  a  compromise  to  self-love.  Perhaps 
she  was  awake  still !  She  was  lying  on  the 
outside  of  the  bed  ;  but  that  was  nothing  un- 
usual, the  night  was  warm  and  sultry,  though 
it  was  early  in  September,  but  asleep  evi- 
dently, for  she  did  not  stir,  though  he  moved 
rather  noisily,  hoping  it  would  rouse  her. 

'*  To-morrow  will  be  time  enough,"  he  said 
to  himself  again,  as  he  extinguished  the  light. 
"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  wake  her,  she  seems  to 
sleep  so  heavily." 

(To  be  continned.) 


A  VIGOROUS  mind  is  as  necessarily  accompa- 
nied by  strong  passions  as  a  great  fire  with 
great  heat. 


LIFE'S    CHANGES. 

ET    CATHARINE    MITCHELL. 

LiEE  a  leaf  upon  the  stream 

Smoothly  floating  down  the  tide, 
So  is  life's  young  morning  dream, 

Cheerily  we  onward  glide  ; 
Sporting  round  our  childhood's  home 

In  our  happy  sunny  hours, 
Thinking  not  that  storms  will  come 

And  dissolve  in  sorrow's  showers. 

But  the  blue  sky  wears  a  frown, 

Where  of  late  a  smile  was  seea,    ' 
And  the  pattering  rain  pours  down, 

Streaming  over  the  sloping  green  ; 
Turbid  now  the  brook  appears, 

Sluggishly  its  waters  run, 
And  the  cheek  is  wet  with  tears 

Ere  tfhe  day  is  scarce  begun. 

On  the  ocean's  heaving  breast 

Swiftly  on  the  vessel  glides; 
Pennons  waving  o'er  her  crest. 

How  majestically  she  rides  ! 
But  the  hurricane's  wild  blast 

Sleeps  the  decks  with  sable  wing, 
And  around  the  river  mast 

See  the  torn  sails  closely  cling. 

Still  the  leaf  is  floating  on 

With  the  current's  winding  way; 
From  the  surface  now  'tis  gone, 

Whirling  where  the  eddies  play  ; 
Battling  on  through  g-ood  and  ill, 

See,  it  rises  from  below, 
Where  the  bosom  of  the  rill 

Sparkles  in  the  sunset  glow. 

Such,  is  life — a  changing  sky, 

Sometimes  shadow,  sometimes  bright. 
Morning  dawns  all  gloriously, 

And  despair  shuts  in  the  night ; 
But  there  is  a  quiet  home 

Far  beyond  this  mortal  range, 
Where  the  loved  in  Christ  may  roam — 

'Mid  the  flowers  that  know  no  change. 


LIZZIE. 

BT    G.     R.     CALVERT. 

Alas,  too  bright  was  the  heaven-lit  eye 

Of  my  lovely  mountain  maiden, 
But  no  one  thought  that  she  could  die — 

For  earth  with  her  was  Aiden. 
And  now  she  sleeps  in  the  silent  vale, 

Where  moonbeams  soft  are  busy. 
And  angels  bear  each  night  a  tale 

To  me  of  angel  Lizzie. 

Oh,  would  that  I  could  lay  me  down, 

And  close  mine  aching  eye, 
And  no  ofi^ended  God  would  frown 

If  I  did  dare  to  die! 
For  was  she  not  an  angel  fair, 

Who  to  the  earth  was  given, 
To  lead  the  soul,  by  loving  her, 

To  follow  unto  heaven? 


MY  BROTHER-IN-LAW'S  FIRST  YISIT. 


T  .     C  L  A  K  K  E  . 


I  vTAS  not  long  married.  My  husband  was  a 
ricli  bacbelor  of  thirty-five,  very  foud  of  me, 
and  very  proud  of  my  beauty  ;  and  /  was  very 
proud  of  my  own  family  connections,  and  of 
my  present  position  as  tlie  wife  of  one  of  the 
jricbest  and  most  influential  men  of  the  place. 
,  I  was  young  and  pretti/  (so  it  was  said),  and 
'one  of  a  numerous  family ;  and,  although  my 
husband  was  nearly  fifteen  years  my  senior, 
iall  my  friends  and  neighbors  envied  me  my 
good  fortune  in  securing  "soexcellentamatch," 
and  for  once  the  world  was  right.  My  husband 
;was  a  man  of  sound,  plain,  practical  sense, 
land  good  temper,  with  a  fund  of  sly,  dry  hu- 
mor, that  made  him  detect  and  sometimes  lay 
ibare  with  rather  an  unsparing  hand  the  weak- 
nesses and  follies  of  those  around  him;  but  I 
'mnst  own  that  he  was  very  lenient  towards 
mine,  and,  except  when  he  wished  to  correct 
isome  affectation  or  foible  that  threatened  to 
limpair  the  future  excellence  or  stability  of  my 
.character,  he  was  very  indulgent  to  me. 
i  I  said  I  was  proud  of  my  family  and  connec- 
tions ;  I  admit  that  there  was  a  vein  of  weak- 
|nes3  running  through  the  whole  kin  on  that 
score.  My  own  father  was  in  somewhat  re- 
duced circumstances  at  the  time  of  my  mar- 
riage ;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  house  we  could 
boftstapedigreescarcelyinferiortothe/^ F.  TVs. 
We  were  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with 
I  the  Van  Uelter  Skelters,  an  old,  proud  race,  dis- 
[tingnished  since  the  first  advent  of  the  Holland- 
ers for  the  possession  of  large  (^rantso/'/ajirf,  strong 
lattachment  to  hereilitari/  opinions,  an  nndoubt- 
iing  faith  in  the  great  antiquity  and  purity  of 
I  the  Van  Ilelter  Skelter  blood,  and  of  course 
;  every  branch  of  the  family  and  all  its  collaterals 
i  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  themselves ; 
!and,  as  long  as  their  large  possessions  and 
I  abundant  means  lasted,  this  amiable  delusion 
I  was  liumored  by  all  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  others  beside.  They  had  a  great  fame,  far  and 
I  near. 

I     Now,  when  I  look  back  from  this  distance, 
I  and  after  my  more  widely  extended  association 
j  with    the  world   at  large,   I  cannot  distinctly 
1  remember  that  any  individual  or  set  of  indivi- 
duals were  especially  distinguished  for  largely 
developed  intellects,  or  that  they  were  particu- 
lar benefactors  of  their  race  in  any  way.    They 
were  hospitable,  liked  spacious  houses,  and  fine 
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equipages,  and  good  dinners  ;  were  fat,  comely, 
and  comfortable.  My  mother  was  of  the  Van 
Helter  Skelter  blood  ;  my  father's  side  were  of 
English  descent,  and  sometimes  affected  to  feel 
themselves.  If  not  better,  at  least  as  good  as 
they.  Their  coat-of-arms  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuously displayed,  and  their  children — as  is 
the  wont  of  English  parents — quite  as  carefully 
indoctrinated  in  all  the  merits  of  ancient  blood 
and  lineage. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  this  part  of 
my  subject,  only  to  show  how  I  became  by 
birthright  the  inheritor  of  a  becoming  sense  of 
family  pride.  I  had,  as  I  said  before,  no  for- 
tune, but  in  consideration  of  my  youth  and 
good  looks  (and  I  dare  say  he  was  influenced 
in  a  degree  he  would  not  admit,  even  to  him- 
self, by  the  great  respectability  of  my  connec- 
tions and  standing) — I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  for  that — my  husband  selected  me  out  of 
a  large  family  of  girls,  and  took  me  to  a  very 
substantial,  desirable  home  of  my  own. 

The  house  was  not  really  elegant,  but  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  it  had  capabilities,  and  I  was 
eager  and  interested,  for  here  was  scope  and  a 
legitimate  outlet  for  my  peculiar  genius.  If  I 
had  a  gift  for  anything,  it  was  making  the  best 
of  everything ;  in  other  words,  putting  the 
best  foot  foremost,  and  making  things  have  an 
air  of  elegance  and  "outside  show,"  my  hus- 
band sometimes  called  it,  with  a  slight  curl 
about  the  mouth  that  I  must  own  was  occa- 
sionally rather  a  damper  upon  my  best  efforts. 
But  I  made  allowances  for  the  defects  of  his 
early  education,  and  I  hoped  in  time  to  bring 
him  over  to  my  tastes,  and  to  cure  him  of  some 
of  his  matter-of-fact  ways  that  grated  harshly 
on  my  feelings.  However,  1  had  too  sincere  a 
respect  and  regard  for  him  rudely  to  violate  any 
of  his  expressed  wishes,  and  contented  myself 
with  gradually  introducing  alterations  and 
fancies  of  my  own,  and  he  good-naturedly  bore 
with  my  innovations  ;  but  in  return  I  was  often 
obliged  to  laugh — with  a  bad  gr."ice,  I  confess, 
sometimes — at  a  jest  at  my  own  expense  ;  and 
frequently  when  I  did  join  in  the  laugh  I  did 
not  perceive  at  all  the  point  of  the  thing ;  but, 
not  liking  to  appear  ill-natured  or  obtuse,  I 
laughed  as  he.artily  as  anybody,  especially  as  1 
found  by  these  means  I  warded  ofi'  a  more 
frequent  repetition  of  his  jokes  ;  for  my  hus- 
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band  often  kissed  me  affectionately,  saying : 
"  After  all,  you  are  a  dear,  good-natured  little 
Boul,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  vex  you  and  not  let  you 
have  your  own  way." 

I  was  very  industrious,  the  busiest  of  house- 
keepers, and  a  good  manager  into  the  bargain  ; 
that  he  was  fain  to  admit,  though  he  took  a 
malicious  delight  iu  exposing  any  little  ruse  or 
makeshift  to  have  something  appear  what  it 
really  was  not,  and  give  an  air  of  elegance  to 
an  ordinary  article.  For  instance,  I  had  con- 
verted a  soap-box  into  a  very  nice  ottoman, 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  introducing  a  lady, 
an  old  friend  of  his,  whom  I  was  very  desirous 
to  impress  favorably,  he  managed  to  overturn 
it,  so  as  to  expose  the  rough  underside,  and 
said  :  "  Here,  take  a  seat  on  the  soap-box  ;  you 
will  find  it  very  comfortable,  thanks  to  my  little 
wife's  exertions." 

I  colored  scarlet,  as  I  saw  a  smile  play  about 
the  mouth  of  my  visitor,  though  she  was  too 
good-natured  to  wound  my  feelings  by  appear- 
ing to  take  notice  of  his  remark.  He  would 
persist  in  styling  my  well-meant  efforts  in  the 
production  of  curtains  and  other  ornamental 
arrangements  as  "  finery,"  "toggery,"  and  the 
like,  that  savored  somewhat  of  disrespect  for 
the  articles  themselves  ;  and  he  never  seemed 
fully  to  appreciate  the  grace  of  a  well-looped 
window-curtain ;  he  straightened  them  back 
with  a  ruthless  disregard  to  symmetry,  and 
never  seemed  to  make  any  progress  in  acquiring 
habits  of  arranging  things  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Nevertheless,  he  w.as  an  excellent  hus- 
band and  father,  and  I  have  always  been 
grateful  for  )iis  faithful  kindness  to  me  and 
mine  through  sickness  and  health. 

The  nearest  that  I  ever  came  to  think  him 
unkind  or  too  regardless  of  my  feelings  was 
upon  the  occasion,  some  months  after  my  mar- 
riage, of  his  brother's  first  visit  to  our  house. 
I  had  never  seen  any  of  his  family.  I  forgot 
to  state  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making  these 
extra  exertions  in  the  way  of  producing  all 
uncommon  effects  when  he  was  absent  from 
home  on  business.  Then  I  made  everything 
yield  to  that,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  free- 
dom of  loose  dresses,  abandoned  for  the  time 
all  little  feminine  artifices  of  dress,  and  regu- 
larly "boned  down  to  it,"  as  our  old  house- 
keeper and  woman-of-all-work  styled  it. 

I  had  a  new  carpet  to  make,  and  an  old  one 
to  be  turned  and  pieced,  and  renovated  gene- 
rally. I  did  not  expect  my  husband  home 
until  evening,  possibly  not  until  the  next  day. 
Betty  and  I  were  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  long 
seams  and  carpet  stitch — dinner  quite  a  foreign 


affair  in  our  cabinet  for  that  day.  My  sleeves ' 
were  rolled  up,  my  hands  "  crocked,"  and  facej 
"smouched,"  as  Betty  remarked,  when  the 
door  opened  and  my  husband  entered,  followed 
by  a  gentleman  I  had  never  seen,  whom  he 
introduced  as  his  brother. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  All  my  visions  of  the 
fine  impressions  that  I  desired  and  intended  to 
make  upon  his  family  of  the  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity of  my  own  completely  overthrown.  And, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  there  flashed  through  my 
mind  and  heightened  my  confusion,  the  thought 
of  tlie  lateness  of  the  hour  (it  was  dinner-time 
then),  and  the  Impossibility  of  getting  anything 
respectable  in  the  way  of  dinner  at  that  time 
without  the  aid  of  a  regular  market,  for  my 
husband's  first /ani%  visitor. 

I  blushed  crimson,  neck  and  arms  partook  of 
the  suffusion,  and  I  am  sure  I  looked  more  like 
a  boiled  lobster  than  a  pretty  young  wife  of 
twenty.  I  tried  to  utter  some  sound,  but  the 
words  stuck  in  my  throat.  I  heard  my  husband 
say  :  "  Speak  louder  ;  old  ladies  are,  you  know, 
sometimes  quite  hard  of  heaj'ing."  1  thought  I 
should  choke.  I  knew  his  brother  was  deaf, 
at  least  I  thought  I  had  heard  him  say  so.  I 
darted  an  indignant  look  at  him,  for  the  impu- 
tation increased  my  embarrassment  still  more; 
and  when  his  brother  repeated  his  salutation 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  raise  the  dead — "  I 
say  how  are  you,  madam  ?  I  'm  very  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance" — I  shouted  back  in  a 
corresponding  tone,  as  one  might  who  was  just 
coming  out  of  a  fit  of  hysterics — 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  very  well,  and  happy 
to  see  you."     What  a  fib  ! 

He  started  back,  as  my  shrill  treble  pierced 
his  ears. 

"  Bless  my  life,  what  a  voice !  Has  the  woman 
swallowed  a  tin  trumpet  ?"  he  exclaimed  in  au 
aside  to  my  husband  ;  "  she  must  think  me  as 
deaf  as  she  is  herself." 

"  I  am  not  deaf  at  all,"  I  stammered,  putting 
down  my  sleeves  and  preparing  to  leave  the 
room. 

"Not  deaf,"  he  asked  in  the  same  key  as 
before  ;   "  then  why  do  you  shout  so  loud  ?" 

"  Because  I  thought  you  were  so,"  I  replied, 
lowering  my  voice  to  its  natural  pitch. 

"Pshaw!"  he  said,  coloring  with  vexation ; 
"  that 's  one  of  your  stupid  practical  jokes, 
Tom.     Excuse  me,  madam." 

I  laughed,  and  made  my  escape  from  the 
room,  my  family  pride  and  dignity  fairly  upset. 
I  was  vexed  and  angry,  though  I  tried  not  to 
show  it.  I  thought  my  husband  might  have 
informed  me  of  his  brother's  visit.     But  every- 
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tiling  seemed  to  go  wrong  that  day.  I  would 
'have  been  glad  to  make  amends  for  my  own 
jdisarray  by  a  well  ordered  dinner,  but  there 
'was  really  nothing  iu  the  house.  I  had  some 
soup  left  from  the  day  before  ;  I  told  Betty  to 
warm  it  over,  and  she,  thinking  to  "liven  it  up 
a  bit,"  as  she  said,  let  the  cover  fall  off,  and 
•ne.aily  the  whole  contents  of  the  pepper-box 
^weut  into  the  kettle. 

^  "0  dear  I  misfortunes  never  do  come  singly," 
'|I  exclaimed,  ready  to  cry  from  vexation  ;  "how 
^oould  you  be  so  careless,  Betty?" 
'  I  had  better  been  silent,  for  this  made  her 
ioross,  and  I  found  I  had  only  added  one  more 
^weight  to  my  troubles. 

1  I  was  iu  despair  when  she  brought  out  the 
iiemains  of  the  joint  of  meat  left  from  yester- 
jday's  meal.  I  made  a  good  rich  cup  of  coffee — 
\lhat  I  was  sure  of,  for  I  prepared  it  myself; 
'there  was  a  dish  of  cold  baked  beans  and  a  very 
itmall  piece  of  pork.  I  surveyed  it  ruefully, 
(almost  tearfully  ;  but  I  arranged  a  snow  white 
jtablecloth  of  fine  damask  and  spread  my  table 
'■with  the  utmost  neatness,  and  laid  out  on  a 
'side  table  my  best  china  cups  and  saucers,  and 
jmy  best  silver  ;  but  all  would  not  do  to  cover 
Ithe  deficiencies,  and  no  amount  of  exertion 
'conld  make  a  nice  dinner  out  of  my  pork  and 
'beans,  bare  mutton  joint  and  peppery  soup, 
i  which,  though  I  had  done  my  best  a-skimmiog, 
nobody  out  of  the  Thompsouian  practice  could 
tolerate. 

I  was  too  bashful  to  attempt  any  apology.  I 
felt  re.ady  to  sink  when  I  saw  my  new  brother- 
in-law,  after  taking  a  few  spoonfuls,  push  the 
plate  aw.iy,  and  hastily  swallow  some  water. 

"  ^Fhy,  Mary,  what  have  we  here?"  said 
my  husband,  following  his  example,  while  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up,  half 

^  strangled. 

I 

,     I  stammered  out  something   about  not  ex- 

Ipecting  anybody  to  dinner;  and  then,  perceiv- 

'  ing  my  blunder,  tried  to  cover  it  by  offering 

some  excuse  for  Betty's  carelessness. 

I  saw  my  husband  make  a  wry  face  over  the 

beans;   they  had  a  slightly  burnt  flavor,  not 

'  enough  to  actually  ruin  them — but  oh !  is  there 

,  a  young  housekeeper  who  cannot   appreciate 

:  my  sufferings?     The  coffee  was  unmistakably 

rich  and  delicious,  and  the  bread  and  butter 

were  white  and  sweet. 

But  the  crowning  disaster  was  yet  to  come, 

through  my  weakness  of  trying  to  make  the 

best  of  things.     Perhaps,  now  that  I  have  had 

so  many  lessons   and  so  much  experience,   I 

may  call  it  by  another  name,  and  say  it  arose 

from  the  foolish  love  of  making  things  appear 


better  than  they  were — in  fact,  something  they 
were  not.  In  plain  English,  love  of  display  had 
tempted  me  to  purchase  this  handsome,  showy 
tureen,  because,  having  one  handle  broken  off, 
I  could  get  it  at  about  half  price.  I  thought  I 
could  fasten  it  on  with  cement,  and  make  it 
sufficiently  secure  ;  at  all  events,  the  desire  to 
possess  so  handsome  an  article  had  overcome 
my  prudence,  and  I  had  bought  it,  instead  of  a 
plain,  substantial  one,  and  this  day  my  morti- 
fication was  to  be  complete  by  means  of  it. 

When  Betty  came  to  remove  the  things  to 
place  our  humble  dessert,  which  consisted  of  a 
good  plain  pie,  and  some  apples  and  dried  fruit, 
upon  the  table,  to  my  horror  and  consternation, 
the  cemented  handle  gave  way,  and  the  tureen 
slipped  from  her  hand,  and  the  contents  went 
pouring  over  the  table,  spattering  upon  and 
smearing  the  clothes  of  our  guest,  and  trickling 
down  upon  the  nice  carpet. 

Betty,  whose  temper  was  never  one  of  the 
sweetest,  forgot  herself  entirely,  and  exploded, 
venting  the  little  spite  she  had  been  nursing 
for  the  past  hour  upon  me. 

"  There,  I  told  you.  Miss  Barnard,  that  would 
happen  some  day.  '  Pound  foolish,  and  penny 
wise.'  I  never  see  any  good  come  of  puttied 
things  yet ;  always  waste  more  in  the  end.  A 
good  plain  white  dish  'd  be  a  nuft"  sight  better  'n 
one  of  them  gilt  and  flowered  things." 

I  knew  well  enough  what  my  husband  thought 
on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  many  times,  and  in 
so  many  ways,  tried  to  impress  upon  my  mind 
the  value  of  plain,  substantial  worth  over  out- 
ward show  of  any  kind  that  I  was  humbled  and 
mortified  beyond  expression.  He  hated  pre- 
tension of  any  sort,  and  nothing  disturbed  and 
harrowed  him  like  an  attempt  on  my  part  to 
make  things  appear  what  they  were  not.  I 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  left  the  room.  I 
had  plenty  of  leisure  to  reflect  on  my  folly  before 
I  saw  his  brother  again. 

I  discovered  afterwards  that  he  was  more 
matter-of-fact,  and  hated  outside  show  tnore 
heartily  than  my  husband,  and  he  would  have 
liked  me  all  the  better  for  my  blackened  fingers, 
soiled  with  honest  labor,  if  I  had  not  been  so 
weak  as  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  and  would  hear- 
tily have  relished  my  pork  and  beans,  if  they 
had  been  put  on  the  table  well  cooked,  and  the 
truth  told  frankly,  that  I  had  nothing  else,  and 
was  too  busy  to  think  about  it.  It  was  the 
useless  attempt  at  display,  and  to  make  a  show 
of  something  I  did  not  possess  that  made  him 
think  that  "Brother  Tom  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself,  and  married  a  girl  for  her  pretty  face, 
who  had  no  common  sense."  • 
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I  have  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  since 
that  time,  thanks  to  my  husband's  kindness 
and  forbearance.  He  has  persuaded  me  that 
it  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  to 


say  nothing  of  the  morality  of  the  subject,  to  i 
pass  tilings  for  just  what  they  are  worth,  and  f 
to  avoid  seeming  of  every  description. 


HAED   TIMES. 


She  sat  in  her  pleasant  back  parlor — a  fair, 
smiling,  little  wife,  with  deep  blue,  shining 
eyes,  and  a  kindly  mouth  wliose  smiles  were 
very  sweet  and  frequent.  Singing,  she  sat  by 
the  cradle  of  her  first  child,  and,  while  her 
busy  little  hands  were  fashioning  some  tasteful 
garment  for  her  babe,  her  loving  eyes  sought 
the  sleeping  face  before  her  with  all  a  mother's 
tenderness  of  look  and  smile. 

The  shadows  of  the  early  day  yet  contrasted 
with  the  strong,  clear  morning  lights  ;  but  one 
rich  flood  of  sunshine  poured  in  at  the  east 
window  and  brightened  the  pleasant  room. 
The  young  mother  sang  to  herself  many  a 
sweet,  happy  song  as  she  rocked  the  cradle  of 
her  little'  one.     The  door  opened  suddenly — 

"Miriam,  all  is  lost !" 

She  looked  up  to  meet  the  troubled  gaze  of 
her  husband  bent  full  upon  her.  The  glad 
song  died  upon  her  lips,  and  a  smile,  half  sor- 
sowful,  half  pleading,  buried  the  happiness  that 
late  had  shone. 

"All?"  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  to  come 
closely  to  his  side,  saying,  with  anxious  ten- 
derness—  "Is  all  lost?  Must  our  home  go 
too  ?" 

"Everything,  if  my  debts  are  honestly  paid." 
Here  the  speaker  threw  himself  despondingly 
upon  the  seat  his  wife  had  left,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.     "  0  Miriam  1" 

She  came  up  to  his  side.  "Don't,  John; 
it  will  all  be  well.  You  shall  pay  all,  honestly  ; 
the  house  must  go,  then  you  will  be  independ- 
entof  every  one,  and  we  will  commence  again  !" 

"  But  you,  Miriam,  you  and  pet  ?" 

"Never  fear  for  us,  my  husband  ;  we  shall  be 
happy !  We  will  take  some  little  place,  and 
you  can  be  clerk  again.  Don't  give  up  so, 
John;  look  up,  be  comforted!"  Her  pitying 
tears  were  raining  down  upon  his  bowed  head, 
her  soft  hands  touched  his  heated  brow,  and 
tender,  loving  words  fell  from  the  lips  that  had 
never  known  an  unkind  look  or  word  since 
he  had  called  her  wife. 

He  was  comforted.  It  had  been  the  deepest 
trouble  of  all — the  thought  of  her  privation  ; 
and  now  that  she  spoke  so  cheerfully,  he  felt 


his  heart  rebound  from  the  shock  of  his  first, 
great  trouble,  and  Hope  smiled  again.  Ha 
could  do  anything,  he  could  be  independent 
yet  again ;  he  knew  it,  and  he  rose  up  to  fold 
the  dear  wife  in  his  strong  arms  with  a  hopeful 
smile. 

"Miriam,  darling,  you  shall  never  suffer  for! 
my  despondency.  You  are  a  noble,  true-hearted  i 
wife  as  ever  man  had.  Thank  God!  I  do  not 
mind  it  now.  It  was  hard,  just  when  I  was 
fairly  started  in  business,  and  the  future  looked  | 
so  promising;  but  it  is  nothing  now.  I  have 
you  both  left  to  bless  me.  Dear  wife,  God  is  j 
good!"  I 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  strong 
man  as  he  whispered  the  last  words  above  hisi 
sleeping  child.  He  kissed  them  both,  the  child 
and  mother,  then,  with  new  strength  and  faith! 
in  the  future,  he  hurried  away  to  the  outside 
world,  where  all  was  trouble  and  vexation.  He 
had  much  to  discourage,  much  to  annoy  and 
distress  him,  but  the  will  and  the  heart  were 
strong,  both  buoyed  by  the  gentle  influences 
that  shone  in  his  home. 

With  the  evening  came  the  bare  facts  of  his 
failure.  He  had  looked  the  whole  loss  plainly 
in  the  face.  He  had  summed  up  his  liabilities, 
and  it  was  now  all  plain  walking  tlienceforth. 
He  found  by  a  careful  estimate  that,  by  the 
sale  of  his  house  and  what  stock  he  had  on 
hand,  he  could  pay  every  cent,  but  it  would 
leave  him  penniless.  He  was  energetic,  straight- '. 
forward,  and  honorable,  consequently  there 
was  but  one  course  open  to  him.  His  wife  was 
right,  he  must  take  a  clerkship  ;  but  where  to 
obtain  one  when  so  many  were  out  of  employ- 
ment by  so  many  failures?  Never  mind,  he' 
could  do  something.  "Street-sweeping,"  he; 
said  to  himself,  "  is  honorable,  if  by  that  I  can 
support  my  family."  To  be  sure  he  did  not 
yet  fully  realize  the  difference  in  his  circum- 
stances, but  heneverwould,  for,  strong-hearted 
and  hopeful,  witli  every  good  influence  to  spur 
liim  on,  this  trouble  would  pass  over  lighter  to 
him  than  to  many  a  man  less  happily  consti- 
tuted and  surrounded. 

It  was  late  ere  he  turned  from  tlie  counting- 
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room  to  seek  his  home.     The  lamps  were  all 
shining,  .anil  the  stars  looked  down  with  cle.ir 
I  and  peiiceful  light.    With  hurried  step  he  iieared 
I  his  home.     Ah,  it  was  not  his  home  now,  that 
handsome  dwelling   with   its   richly  curt.ained 
windows  sending  forth  a  warm  subdued  light 
upon  the  night.     But  that  which  was  the  real 
home— the  smile  of  affection,    the   h.iby  wel- 
come—  nothing  but   death   could   Like  away. 
He  thought  of  the  geutle  kindness  of  his  wife 
in  that  first  moment  of  trial  and  despondency, 
I  and  how  bravely  she  had  cheered  him  with  the 
Ihope  her  own  heart  knew. 

.  She  met  him  at  the  door,  holding  her  babe 
inp  for  the  welcome  kiss,  saying,  cheerfully — 
'  "  Why,  John,  how  late  you  are  I  Nelly  and 
I  have  sat  in  the  window  so  long  we  were 
really  frightened  about  you.  Come,  tea  is  all 
1  ready." 

I  The  table  was  laid  in  the  back  parlor.  Drawn 
jUp  before  the  cheerful  fire,  with  everything 
ij arranged  in  the  most  tasteful  and  symmetrical 
;  manner,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  tired 
man. 

Miriam  sat  down  to  the  table,  busying  her- 
self in  turning  the  tea,  and  all  the  time  talking 
in  a  light,  happy  tone  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
day.  Although  her  husband  joined  cheerfully 
.in  the  conversation,  it  pained  him  to  see  her  so 
gay,  for  he  feared  she  little  understood  how 
many  ple.asures  must  be  denied  her  in  their 
altered  circumstances.  Tea  over,  she  rose, 
smilingly — 

"  Here,  John,  take  baby." 
"  W'liy  don't  you  ring  for  Susan  to  clear  the 
table  ?    I  want  to  talk  with  you." 
."Wait  a  little  while." 
So,  fluttering  about,  she  carried  out  the  tea 
^things,  restored  the   room  to  order,  and  then 
lleft  them  together. 

She  was  gone  some  time.  Baby  had  played 
jwith  papa  almost  enough,  and  her  blue  eyes 
uooked  very  sleepy,  while  the  little  rosy  mouth 
quivered  ominously  before  mamma  came  in. 

"  Now,  give  me  baby ;  poor  child,  how  sleepy 
she  is  !  Kiss  papa  good-night,  little  pet — there, 
now  for  a  nice  sleep." 

She  was  undressing  the  child.  Mr.  Flem- 
ming  sat  in  the  shadow  and  watched  the  pro- 
cess—watched her  while  she  folded  by  the  little 
jthings,  and  taking  Nelly  in  her  arms  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  singing  sweetly  and  sooth- 
ingly— 

"Good-night,  my  darling. 
Mother's  sweet  lovol 
IIusK  thee,  dear  baby,''  etc.  etc. 

Ah,  it  reminded  him  of  his  own  mother  I    The 


good,  patient,  loving  mother  that  watched  his 
infancy  ;  who  h.id  been  so  true  to  him  through 
all  the  ye.ars  of  his  restless  and  not  too  steady 
youth  ;  to  whom  he  owed  all  the  strength  of 
principle  .ind  uprightness  of  his  nature  as  well 
as  the  tenderness  that  becomes  a  man  towards 
those  dependent  on  his  kindness. 

The  good  mother — how  she  woxild  have  sor- 
rowed over  his  present  loss,  but  how  she  would 
have  smiled  at  his  despondency !  How  all  her 
teachings  rose  before  him  as  he  heard  the  dear 
old  nursery  song  sung  to  his  child  ! 

At  last  Nelly  fell  asleep,  and  was  laid  gently 
down  upon  her  little  bed,  while  the  mother 
lingered  above  her  child,  smoothing  the  blanket 
over  the  little  form,  and  gazing  down  on  the 
rosy  face  with  unspeakable  tenderness  of  eye 
and  lip  ;  then,  leaving  a  kiss  iiponone  dimpled 
hand,  she  came  to  her  husband. 

"Now,  John,  tell  me  all.  What  are  your 
plans  ?" 

When  it  was  all  plain  to  her,  when  he  told 
her  how  everything  must  go  to  his  creditors, 
and  he  had  as  yet  no  way  open  for  support,  he 
feared  to  see  her  troubled  ;  but  oh,  a  woman's 
heart  is  strong  and  fearless  where  she  loves  ! 
She  only  glanced  at  her  child  with  a  hopeful 
smile,  and  said  nothing. 

"  But  do  you  not  fear?  My  br.ave  wife,  you 
cannot  realize  such  a  change  !" 

"  Why  should  I  fear  ?  I  have  you,  my  hus- 
band ;  we  are  both  young  and  well ;  we  shall 
not  suffer." 

"  But,  Miriam,  have  you  thought  how  simply 
we  must  live  ?  How  hard  your  duties  must  be, 
poor  little  wife  ?" 

"  Never  fear  for  me.  See,  I  have  sent  Susan 
and  Mary  away,  and  I  got  the  tea  and  did  the 
dishes,  and  my  hands  are  not  tired." 

"  Why,  Minnie  !" 

"  And  I  could  not  ring  for  SusJin  when  you 
asked  me  to.  I  '11  he  Susan,  now.  '  Will  I 
suit  yees  ?'  "  Here  she  dropped  a  low  courtesy, 
with  an  expression  of  almost  childish  delight 
at  his  wonder. 

Well,  in  a  few  d.ays  the  house  was  sold,  and 
John  Flemming  took  his  wife  away  "down 
town"  to  board  in  a  Scotch  family  of  no  preten- 
sion, but  of  respectiibility  and  real  kindness  of 
heart.  One  little  room  only  was  theirs,  but  it 
was  pleasant ;  not  so  much  for  the  prospect 
from  the  two  large  windows,  for  that  was  only 
a  limited  one  of  brick  buildings  and  crowded 
streets,  but  for  the  sunshine  th.at  shone  within. 
.  Two  or  three  pictures  hung  on  the  wall,  pre- 
sents made  in  the  early  days  of  their  marriage  ; 
one  of  them  a  landscape,  the  others  little  chil- 
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dren  with  lovely  faces.  On  a  "what-not"  in 
the  corner  stand  their  books,  and  various  little 
ornaments  lie  scattered  among  them.  On  the 
mantel,  over  the  grate,  are  a  few  shells,  and  on 
the  dressing-bureau  a  few  china  bottles.  The 
carpet  is  bright  in  color  and  cleanliness ;  the 
bed  in  one  corner  is  spread  with  white  ;  white 
curtains  drape  the  windows ;  a  sweet-faced 
presider  over  all,  and  a  baby.  Are  these  not 
enough  to  brighten  such  a  room  ? 

John  found  a  situation  as  book-keeper,  with 
a  very  small  salary,  'tis  true  ;  but,  as  Miriam 
says,  "This  panic  wiU  be  over  soon ;  then  he 
can  do  better." 

Many  of  Miriam's  old  friends  profess  to  feel 
the  profoundest  pity  for  her  "terrible  misfor- 
tune;" but  then  they  never  come  to  see  how 
she  bears  it.  Perhaps  if  they  should  they 
would  have  less  pity.  Probably  they  stay 
away  for  fear  of  their  own  overpowering  feelings 
of  sympathy  and  grief  1  Some  of  them  are  in 
great  danger  of  suffering  a  like  misfortune. 
The  storm,  alas !  is  not  yet  over.  Perhaps, 
then,  they  will  go  to  condole  with  "poor,  dear 
Mrs.  Flemming,  who  lives  in  that  out-of-the-way 
place."  Wouldn't  they  be  astonished,  though, 
could  they  see  the  serenely  happy  face  of  Min- 
nie Flemming  as  she  sits  at  her  sewing,  singing 
so  merrily?  I  wonder  if  they  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  her,  as  I  do,  sitting  by  her 
husband,  when  his  evening's  wo*k  is  over, 
reading  from  some  book  her  needle  has  earned, 
or  working  while  he  reads  or  converses  ?  What 
a  marvel  her  innocent  joy  would  be  that 
jirompted  the  words:  "  Oli,  John,  I  am  so 
happy  with  you  I  I  thought  it  would  be  hard 
to  leave  our  old,  dear  home ;  but  I  said,  for 
your  sake,  I  would  never  let  you  know  my 
grief,  and  now  I  think  /  hai^e  none  !  To  think 
I  am  so  glad  that  my  needle  can  help  you  to 
some  pleasure  !  I  never  worked  for  you  before  ; 
I  am  so  glad  I  can  I" 

Happy  heart !  Do  you  not  see,  0  ye  wives 
and  mothers,  whose  old  homes  are  taken  from 
you,  how  sweet  a  blessing  hope  and  love  may 
be  ?  And  though  I  have  taken  a  medium  case 
as  an  example  from  the  great  multitude  of 
sudden  adversities  that  are  now  saddening  our 
land,  is  there  not  some  balm  to  be  found  even 
in  the  bitterest  lot  ?  I  know  of  much  distress 
— God  knows  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  sufferers  ; 
but  I  believe  in  hope  and  faith  as  the  great 
shapers  of  destiny,  if  both  are  hallowed  by  the 
influence  of  true  love.  Love  is  a  great  light  to 
walk  by,  and  humanity  is  better  for  its  constant 
shining.  Mothers,  daughters,  sisters,  encourage 
by  example  and  loving  words ;  seek  to  share 


the  burden,  and  it  will  not  come  so  heavily  that 
it  cannot  be  borne.  Oh,  mothers,  if  you  only 
knew  what  an  influence  yours  is  upon  your 
children,  the  millennium  might  stride  on  to  meet 
us  with  a  hastened  step  1  Believe  me,  it  is  not 
romance,  this  true  affection  that  cheers  and 
blesses  life  when  the  billows  are  wild  and  high  ; 
it  is  reality,  if  you  will  make  it  so,  and  a  blessed 
one.  Try,  then,  whether  in  adversity  or  pros- 
perity, to  keep  the  light  of  loving  sympathy 
burning  clear  within  your  homes.  For  this 
life  is  not  all,  but  the  influence  of  our  surround- 
ings goes  with  us  into  the  hereafter. 


MAN  NEVER  SATISFIED. 

BY    FREDERIC    WRIGHT. 

Far  down  beneath  the  mighty  sea, 

Where  coral  mountains  rise, 
Unawed  by  danger  fearlessly, 

Man  seeks  the  pearly  prize: 
Unmindful  of  the  sparkling  gems 

That  hourly  meet  his  sight — 
The  crystal  tear  of  gratitude, 

The  smile  of  fond  delight ! 

With  ceaseless  toil  and  watchful  care. 

With  firm,  untiring  hand, 
He  seeks  for  golden  treasures  rare 

Amid  the  rocks  and  sand  ; 
And  after  all,  how  valueless 

The  paltry  treasure  won. 
When  placed  beside  the  sterling  gold 

Of  actions  kindly  done! 

The  morning  sun  finds  him  abroad. 

The  noontide  brings  no  rest; 
And  evening  hath  an  added  care. 

To  lay  upon  his  breast ; 
The  midnight  lamp  is  burning  dim, 

Tet  all  unsatisfied ! 
Man  calls  impatiently  for  joy. 

While  standing  at  his  side. 

Would  he  have  music,  there  are  songs 

Abroad  on  every  gale  ; 
Art  thirsty,  there  are  countless  springs 

Whose  waters  never  fail. 
The  poor  man's  blessing  is  a  note 

Trom  nature's  golden  lyre — 
Who  soothes  the  sufi'ering  and  sad 

Hath  glorious  attire ! 

Then  let  the  rnby  of  thy  love 

In  every  action  shine. 
The  pearl  of  self-denial  be 

The  loadstone  of  the  mine. 
So  thou  shalt  win  without  a  stake. 

Or  risk  of  forfeiture, 
And  reap  a  harvest  without  toil 

As  rich  as  it  is  sure ! 


Trpe  friends  are  like  true  diamonds — scarce 
but  precious.  False  ones,  like  the  leaves  of  .i 
forest — without  number. 


MR.  FITZQUISITE— EECEIVES   CALLS. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP    "MISS    8L1HHBNS." 


Ip  I  were  not  afraid  to  try  it,  I  'd  horse-wliip 
that  Bangs  !  I  should  have  done  it  yesterday, 
if  he  hadn't  scared  me  out  of  it.  I  believe  he 
knew  that  I  meant  to,  and  so  every  time  I  went 
to  say  a  word  he  would  take  a  step  towards  me, 
and  kept  me  backing  out,  till  the  first  thing  I 
knew  I  found  myself  on  the  pavement.  Gwa- 
cious,  but  I  was  mad  !  I  'd  have  made  him  felt 
it,  if  he  h.idu't  have  been  so  much  stronger 
than  I,  and  so  audaciously  cool.  Pretty  scrape 
he 's  got  me  into !  Got  me  marripd  to  that 
hideous  old  thing,  just  to  get  rid  of  her  them- 
Belves.  I  see  now  why  Miss  Evelyn  was  so 
highly  amused ;  it  was  me  she  was  laughing 
at,  instead  of  that  aunt  of  hers.  Wanted  to 
shake  her  off;  expense  to  'em,  I  s'pose.  Well, 
if  they  think  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  her, 
they  're  doosedly  mistaken  ;  she  '11  starve  be- 
fore I  pay  for  her  bread  and  butter.  Three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  !  My  gwacious  !  I  thought 
I  should  expire  on  the  spot !  I  wouldn't  have 
submitted  to  her  gentle  caresses  for  three  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  apiece.  Mrs.  Fitzquisite  ! 
Mrs.  Fitzquisite  !  it  drives  me  crazy  to  think  of 
it.  I  w.alked  the  floor  half  the  night,  last  night. 
Mrs.  Fitzquisite,   indeed  ! 

I  'd  have  frightened  the  woman  out  of  ever 
d.-iring  to  tell  of  it,  if  Bangs  hadn't  happened 
in  just  as  he  did.  Taking  Evelyn  out  sleighing, 
and  met  us  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel ;  and  my 
interesting  bride  must  go  into  hysterics,  and 
tell  them  how  I  was  treating  her.  They  wanted 
her  to  go  home  in  their  conveyance  ;  but  no, 
she  stuck  to  me  to  the  last ;  boo-hooed  on  the 
very  steps  of  the  Mudge  mansion,  because  I 
didu't  take  her  home  with  me.  I  'd  look  well 
promenading  Fifth  Avenue  with  that  green 
merino  dress  hanging  on  my  arm.  Make  quite 
a  sensation  among  the  fellahs — haw  ! 

Who  can  that  be,  coming  to  my  room  ?  Good 
gwacious  !  what  if  it  should  be  her!  It  is.'  I 
hear  her  asking  Nora  which  is  the  number,  and 
that  girl  will  be  sure  to  say  I  'm  in.  I  '11  lock 
tile  door.  There,  of  course  she  heard  me  lock- 
ing it,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  raised  a 
row  in  the  house.  I  '11  keep  still  as  long  as  I 
flan,  anyhow. 

That 's  eighteen  times  she 's  knocked.  She 's 
been  peeping  through  the  keyhole  for  the  last 
ten  minutes.  She  won't  see  much  to  gratify 
her — small  mirror,  cheap  bed,  old  carpet,  and 


her  husband  in  the  corner  where  she  can't  see 
him  at  all.  She  evidently  believes  I  'm  here, 
or  suspects  it.  What 's  that  she  's  whispering  ? 
"  Darling  Frederic,  I  forgive  you  all ;  let  me 
in."  Perhaps  1  will  when  I  can't  keep  you  out 
any  longer.  It 's  terrible  to  have  such  an  old 
tiger  as  that  in  love  with  a  fellah  !  That 's  one 
of  the  penalties  for  being  so  irresistible — aw ! 
I  've  alw.iys  been  troubled  by  having  the  girls 
in  love  with  me  ;  that  is,  the  poor  girls,  for  I  'd 
have  been  glad  enough  to  have  caught  a  rich 
one.  These  rich  women  always  take  to  some 
scarecrow.  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  of  my 
curling-tongs  ?  she  must  have  a  good  view  of 
them  from  the  keyhole.  Ko  doubt  she  thought 
my  hair  curled  naturally.  I  ilo  wish  she  'd  go 
away  before  the  boarders  begin  to  come  home 
to  tea.  They'll  wonder  what  I've  got  a  wo-« 
man  hanging  around  the  door  for.  Pass  her  off 
for  a  washerwoman  after  my  linen  or  a  seam- 
stress after  some  shirts  to  make.  If  she 's  got 
on  that  green  merino,  there  '11  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  "  Mr.  Fitzquisite,  let  me  in  ; 
ple.ase  let  me  in.  I  will  not  hug,  I  will  not 
even  kiss  you.  Only  let  me  come  in  a  moment 
and  see  you."  Poor  soul !  I  don't  suppose  she 
ever  had  a  kiss  in  her  life,  except  the  four  I 
gave  her  when  I  was  trying  to  persuade  her  out 
of  a  thousand  dollars  which  she  hadn't  got. 
She  must  have  been  almost  as  astonished  as 
I  was  myself  upon  that  surprising  occasion  ; 
and  just  as  we  both  of  us  had  made  ourselves 
as  ridiculous  as  possible,  along  comes  Bangs  to 
enjoy  the  joke.  That  pays  me  for  hanging  on 
to  a  confounded  high-flown  fellah  that  didn't 
want  me.  I  wish  I  'd  have  struck  him  yester- 
day. 1  should,  if  he  'd  only  have  stood  still 
and  let  me  ;  but  he  kept  coming  towards  me, 
so  I  couldn't  get  a  good  chance. 

There  are  the  boarders  beginning  to  come  in, 
and  still  she  stands  there  knocking  and  calling. 
I  wish  Nora  would  turn  her  out.  I  'm  in  a 
pretty  fix,  cooped  np  in  this  corner,  not  daring 
to  stir.  There  comes  Nora ;  inquiring  about 
her  staying  so  long  at  the  door ;  thinks  I  must 
have  fallen  asleep,  as  she  didn't  notice  me 
going  out.  I  'm  sorry  now  that  I  didn't  pay 
Nora  a  dime  the  other  day;  she's  been  curt 
enough  since,  and  I  've  got  to  make  friends  with 
her  if  that  woman  keeps  coming  to  bother  me. 
She  's  done  a  good  many  errands  for  me,  and 
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I  've  never  made  lier  a  present  yet.  I  must 
give  her  something  this  very  evening.  I  don't 
like  to  spare  money,  and  I  have  nothing  suita- 
ble. I  might  give  her  a  bottle  of  Hair  Tonique, 
but  I  don't  fancy  having  a  servant  smelling  of 
my  perfumery.  Why,  even  the  club  fellahs 
haven't  the  secret  of  that  perfumery  I  She 
couldn't  wear  my  worn-out  cravats  and  old- 
fashioned  collars.  There  's  that  pair  of  pants  ; 
they  are  a  beautiful  color,  and  scarcely  frayed 
or  soiled,  but  not  baggy  enough  for  the  fashion  ; 
.  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  her,  either.  I  've  got 
a  galvanized  ring — got  cheated  myself  in  it — 
I  '11  give  her  that,  and  if  I  can't  get  along  with- 
out, I  '11  follow  it  up  with  half  a  dollar.  Why 
on  earth  don't  she  start  the  woman  off? 

There  goes  the  tea-bell !  I  '11  stay  here  till  I 
starve  before  I  '11  give  her  a  chance  at  me. 

Gone  at  last,  thank  my  stars.  I  '11  venture 
out  and  get  Nora  to  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea. 
What  you  laughing  at,  Nora  ?  Wish  me  joy  f 
What  for  ?  You  never  dreamed  of  it  ?  dreamed 
of  what,  Nora  f  "  That  I  had  a  bride,  and  such 
a  swate,  young  ilegant  thing  at  that."  Why, 
•what  did  that  old  thing  tell  you  ?  If  she  said 
I  'd  married  her,  she  just  said  it  to  get  you  to  let 
her  remain.  Fact  is,  it 's  an  old  aunt  of  mine 
that  I  've  borrowed  money  of,  and  the  stingy 
thing  wants  it  back.  Come  in  here,  Nora,  and 
see  what  a  splendid  ring  I  've  got  for  you. 
You  've  done  me  a  good  many  favors  since  you 
eome,  and  I  've  been  thinking  for  some  time  of 
making  you  a  small  present.  Let  me  see  if  it 
fits  your  finger — fits  it  to  a  T,  my  deah  ;  and 
now  if  that  aunt  of  mine  comes  bothering  around 
again,  you  be  sure  and  give  me  due  warning. 
You  see,  I  hav'n't  the  money  to  pay  her,  just 
yet,  and  she  's  an  awful  dun.  If  she  once  gets 
into  my  room  I  'U  never  get  her  out  again. 
That 's  what  you  're  a  thinking  ?  You  mustn't 
think,  my  deah  ;  it  isn't  your  business,  you 
know.  What  a  small  hand  you  've  got,  Nora ; 
the  ring  sets  it  off  charmingly.  Go,  get  me 
eome  toast  and  tea,  and  be  sure  that  I  'm  not 
at  home  when  my  aunt  happens  to  call. 

By  gwacious  !  life  lias  become  an  intolerable 
Irarden  to  me  !  Even  my  cigah  is  no  longer 
any  comfort  to  me.  If  ever  there  was  a  per- 
fectly wretched  young  fellah,  it's  me.  I  think 
seriously  of  going  out  West  and  hiring  myself 
out  to  some  farmer  ;  but  that  woman  would 
track  me  if  I  went  to  California.  I  don't  be- 
lieve even  salt  water  would  throw  her  oif  the 
scent ;  she's  worse  than  a  blood-hound.  I  'd 
enlist,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  danger.  Besides,  the 
smell  of  gunpowder  always   had  a  bad  effect 


upon  my  nerves.     Pity — great  pity  I  it 's  such   ; 
a  loss  to  the  country,  not  seeing  me  in  regi-   i 
mentals.     They 'd  give  me  an  officer's  commis- 
sion, I  know,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  me  in 
my  uniform.     "The  gallant  Colonel  Fitzquis-   [ 
ite"  wouldn't   sound   bad  in  the  papers  ;  but   i 
you  see,  she  "d  hearof  it,  and  be  more  infatuated 
with  me  than  ever ;  and  then,  as  I  said,  there  's 
the  danger !     If  I  thought  there  wouldn't  be 
any  fighting,  I  wouldn't  mind  it ;  I  might  over- 
come my  dislike  to  be  near  fire-arms,  though  it 
always  makes  me  fidgety  to  have  a  pistol  any- 
where iu  the  vicinity. 

That  woman  haunts  me  like  a  spectre.  For 
the  last  two  weeks  I  've  had  no  peace  of  my 
life  ;  the  "  woman  in  white"  was  nothing  to 
it ;  my  woman  is  in  green,  miserable,  mocking 
green — a  green  merino,  draggled  around  the 
bottom,  and  with  fringe  on  the  sleeves.  She 
doesn't  wear  hoops — she  wears  a  hoop,  one  hoi^ 
rid,  stiflF  protuberance  around  the  bottom  of  her 
skirt^a  plaid  shawl  and  a  last  year's  bonnet, 
so  small  that  it  does  not  hide  one  feature  of 
her  .abominable  face.  And  to  think  slie  had 
the  effrontery  to  walk  straight  up  to  me,  when 
I  was  promenading  Fifth  Avenue,  with  Bliss, 
and  my  new  overco.at,  and  catch  hold  of  my 
arm  and  ask  where  her  dear  Frederick  had 
been  keeping  himself.  Bliss  just  looked  at  her 
in  astonishment,  and  then  burst  out  laughing, 
and  went  off  and  left  us.  I  'd  have  given  her 
a  thrashing  with  my  rattan,  if  I  hadn't  known 
she  'd  have  complained  to  tljp  police  and  got 
me  in  the  reports,  and  so  blown  the  affair  all 
over  town.  One  thing  is  certain,  I  've  got  to 
leave  the  city,  I  never  can  stand  it ;  the  fellahs 
begin  to  look  queer  when  I  meet  'em  ;  though, 
as  for  that,  I  hav'n't  been  out  of  my  room  for 
three  days,  not  even  to  take  my  meals. 

I  '11  go  to  a  new  place  and  begin  life  over 
again.  Pf  rhaps  my  appearance  in  a  new  circle 
will  attract  more  attention  than  it  does  here  ; 
a  new  broom  sweeps  clean.  Before  my  clothes 
are  out  of  style  I  may  have  succeeded  in  fasci- 
nating some  girl  as  handsome  as  she  is  wealthy. 
I  believe  I  '11  try  Cincinnati ;  I  've  heard  there 
were  lots  of  girls  there,  with  rich  fathers,  and 
uncommonly  pretty  and  dashing.  Not  that  I 
care  so  much  about  beauty ;  my  own  good 
looks  will  suffice  for  the  family ;  but  I  'd  like 
her  to  have  an  air  about  her.  Yes  !  I  '11  pack 
up  quietly  to-morrow,  and  slip  off  in  the  evening, 
without  telling  any  one  in  which  direction  I  am 
going.  That 's  the  only  plan.  It  looks  so  pro- 
mising it  quite  cheers  me  up  ;  believe  I  'U  look 
in  the  glass  ;  hav'n't  hardly  had  a  glimpse  of 
myself  to-day  ;  felt  too  down-hearted  to  curl 
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\my  hair.  He  I  he  I  think  you  '11  make  your 
Jir»y  among  tlie  young  ladies  of  Poikopolis, 
iMr.  Frederick  Fitzqni.site.  You've  made  one 
mistake  ;  better  luck  next  time  ! 
.  My  conscience  !  what  am  I  talking  about  ?  I 
an  married  ;  I  can't  marry  again  I  no,  not  if 
'one  of  the  belles  of  the  West  should  throw  her- 
self at  my  feet ;  I  should  not  dare  to  accept  the 
t>8'er.  That  she-dragon  would  have  me  arrested 
for  bigamy.  So  that 's  gone  up.  I  can't  realize 
it;  it's  all  like  a  hideous  nightmare  to  me. 
j3he's  no  business  with  me;  she  never  shall 
have  me.  I  '11  sue  her  for  damages — damaging 
'ill  my  futnre  prospects.  I  '11  have  her  arrested 
for  obtaining  a  man  under  false  pretences.  But 
tbe  f.ict  is  she  didn't  pretend,  it  was  Bangs  who 
did  the  humbugging.  6'/ie  actually  believed 
^hat  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  with  me — 
ihat  1  was  enamored  of  her  yellow  trimmings 
tod  yellower  face.  Haw !  hut  it  is  really  as- 
|;onisliing  to  what  lengths  the  vanity  of  some 
•^ople  will  lead  them  I  I  should  have  thought 
'ihe  fool  would  have  known  better.  I  wish  I 
fconld  by  any  possibility  make  myself  so  dis- 
^reeable  that  she  would  be  willing  to  relinquish 
Wl  claims  on  me  ;  pity  to  be  so  confounded 
|ascinating.  I  believe  I  'd  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
'Hy  hair,  if  I  could  get  rid  of  her. 
i  There'ssomebody  at  thedoornow.  It  knocks 
ike  a  man  ;  but  la  !  she  'd  resort  to  any  miin- 
|]er  of  means  to  obtain  an  entrance.  "  I'laze 
it  the  gililleman  in  ;  he  says  he  's  a  friend  of 
rourn."  That's  Nora  giving  me  the  hint,  as 
ihe  knows  I  admit  nobody. 

Walk  in,  Tompkins— how  do?  how  do  ?  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  When  did  you  return  to 
town?  Well,  yes,  I  am  pretty  careful  who  I 
tdmit  to  my  quarters  just  at  present.  "  Ex- 
!>ecting  the  slierifif?"  Oh  no  !  I  am  not  afraid 
l>f  the  sheriff — used  to  dodging  him,  old  boy. 
"It's  worse  than  a  dun  or  a  writ,  this  time, 
ITompkins  ;  it 's  a  dun,  bnt  it 's  a  done  brown. 
iji'd  rather  have  all  the  sheriffs  in  the  State 
ifter  me  than  a  woman.  Thought  I  was  fond 
)f  the  fair  sex  ?  Well,  I  did  use  to  be ;  but 
ron  see,  my  position  towards  them  is  changed. 
Tompkins !  you  are  a  friend  of  mine.  I  be- 
lieve I  'U  tell  you  what  a  scrape  I  've  got  my- 
pelf  into— /'m  married!  Hush  !  don't  speak 
'ibove  a  whisper  ;  it 's  a  profound  secret  in  this 
jiouse.  "Wi^hmejoy!"  Oh,  don't  1  don't ! 
'■■jhat  would  be  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  "Qnar- 
•elled  already  ?"  Yes,  within  half  an  hour 
ifter  the  ceremony.  You  see,  she 's  an  old 
Jiaid,  Dgly  as  mud  and  old  as  the  hills.  I  can't 
;onvey  to  your  mind  the  faintest  conception  of 
low  frightful  she  is.     "  But  rich."    Ah,  Tomp- 
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kins,  there  '«  the  rub.     I  've  been  making  an 

ass  of  myself.  What 's  that  ?  "  Didn't  require 
much  labor."  Don't  be  hard  on  me  now  when 
I  'm  in  trouble.  Of  course  I  thonijht  she  was 
rich,  or  1  shouldn't  have  married  lier ;  and  it 's 
turned  out  that  she  hasn't  money  enough  to 
buy  herself  a  new  dress. 

Hark !  Excuse  me  a  minute ;  I  believe  I 
forgot  to  turn  the  key,  I  was  so  surprised  to 
see  you  back.  Keep  the  door  locked?  Night 
and  day ;  I  'm  not  going  to  pay  her  board, 
when  it 's  more  'n  I  can  do  to  pay  my  own.  If 
I  find  I  can  do  nothing  else,  and  ever  do  come 
to  terras  with  her,  I  '11  make  her  promise  to  go 
into  some  kind  of  business  that  will  support  us 
both.  I  wasn't  made  for  work,  Tompkins  ;  you 
can  see  it  by  my  hands  ;  those  hands  were 
made  for  wearing  Alexander's  gloves,  number 
sixes,  and  not  for  earning  a  living.  /  believe 
in  giving  the  female  sex  the  rights  they  want ; 
if  they  'd  like  to  go  into  the  fancy  store  busi- 
ness, or  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  anything 
to  get  a  comfortable  living  for  us  men,  why 
shouldn't  they  ? 

Ilnsh  !  didn't  you  hear  somebody  at  the  key- 
hole ?  Fact  is,  I  'm  getting  nervous  ;  it 's  awful 
to  be  followed  up  by  a  scarecrow  like  that. 
1  've  stopped  going  out  entirely  ;  for  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  get  where  I'd  rather  see 
a  demon  than  her,  she  comes  bearing  down 
upon  me,  her  green  sails  set,  and  the  orange 
ribbons  of  her  bonnet  streaming  in  the  wind. 
She  's  dogging  me  to  death.  Thought  I  'd  go, 
'bout  a  fortnight  ago,  to  relieve  my  thoughts 
by  seeing  the  "  School  for  Scandal."  Supposed 
she  'd  be  too  solemn  to  go  to  the  theatre  ;  ima- 
gine my  sensations  when  somebody  slipped  into 
the  vacant  seat  beside  me,  and  I  felt  a  hand 
touching  my  knee,  and  beard  a  shrill  whisper: 
"  My  d.arling  Frederick,  I  forgive  you  all."  Had 
a  friend  sitting  on  t'other  side ;  fashionable 
fellah.  He  didn't  notice  her,  and  there  I  sat  in 
misery  all  the  evening,  afraid  he  would  hear 
what  was  going  on.  She  kept  nudging  me,  and 
giggling  at  all  the  funny  things.  You  know, 
when  I  go  to  the  awpera  or  Wallach's,  there's 
always  so  many  glasses  turned  towards  me,  on 
account  of  my  style — aw  !  and  my  hair,  etc. 
It's  trying  to  a  modest  fellah,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  that  night  I  thought  I  should 
expire.  I  didn't  dare  to  get  up  and  slip  out,  for 
I  knew  she  'd  follow  me,  and  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house.  I  had  to  appear  as  indiffer- 
ent as  possible,  and  try  to  jiut  a  stopper  on 
her,  by  frowning  at  her  awfully,  whenever  I 
bad  a  chance.  W'ell,  sir,  what  do  you  think  ? 
When  it  came  to  the  closing  scene,  where  the 
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gay  young  wife  and  the  doting  old  husband 
make  up,  that  liideous  woman  turned  right 
round  in  the  tlieatre,  tlirew  her  arms  about 
my  neclc,  and  blubbered  :  "  Ah,  husband  I  why 
can't  you  and  I  do  so,  too?"  You  ought  to 
have  heard  the  applause  of  the  audience,  and 
the  whistling  and  groans  of  the  boys  in  the 
gallery.  How  I  shook  her  off  and  got  out,  I 
don't  know.  The  last  thing  I  heard  was  those 
little  imps  groaning  "Ah,  husband!  Ocracky  !" 
And  I  knew  nothing  more  till  I  found  myself 
safely  locked  in  my  room.  I  haven't  stirred 
out  of  it  since. 

It 's  dreadfully  wearing  on  a  fellah,  such 
trouble  of  mind  is.  Don't  you  think  I  'm  get- 
ting thin  ?  You  see  it  prevents  my  marrying 
anyboily  else,  and  there  's  no  way  in  the  world 
left  for  me  to  provide  for  myself.  How'd  I 
come  to  be  taken  in  ?  Ketter  ask  Bangs  that 
question.  Confound  Bangs  !  I  're  a  notion  to 
challenge  him.  Do  you  know  whether  he  's 
opposed  to  duelling  on  principle  ?  If  I  thought 
he  was,  I  'd  send  him  a  challenge. 

Another  knock !  it 's  probably  that  infernal 
woman,  coming  to  pester  me  again.  She  's 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  lodgers  already  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  're  always  poking 
their  heads  out  of  their  rooms  to  listen  and 
laugh,  every  time  they  hear  her  in  the  hall. 
I've  instructed  the  chambermaid,  Nora,  to 
say  that  she  's  a  stingy  old  aunt  of  mine,  who 
has  lent  me  money ;  but  how  much  of  such  a 
story  they  believe  is  more  th.m  I  know.  I  'm 
afraid  I  haven't  imposed  upon  their  credulity 
much,  for  she  's  told  them  all  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Fitzquisite,  and  that  her  husband  was  very 
cruel  to  her.  He  'd  won  her  virgin  affections, 
and  now  he  was  breaking  her  heart.  I  suppose 
it  does  go  hard  with  the  old  thing.  She  can't 
help  loving  me,  you  see  ;  no  woman  can.  You 
ought  to  see  her,  Tompkins  ;  it  would  do  you 
good.  Whoever 's  there  may  knock  till  they  're 
tired;  I'm  not  going  to  run  any  risks.  Awl 
Nora  again,  "  wid  another  gintleman  friend." 
I  wonder  who  it  can  be !  Sit  still,  Tompkins  ; 
probably  one  of  us  fellahs. 

Mrs.  Fitzquisite  !  the  deuce  !  Yon  sha'n't 
come  in — you  sha'n't  1  Help  me  hold  the  door, 
Tompkins;  won't  you?  If  she  gets  in,  I'm 
ruined.  'Cause  she  '11  keep  possession,  and  I 
oan't  help  it.  What  do  you  sit  there  laughing 
for  ?  h-e-I-p ! 

Stronger  than  I,  are  you?  Well,  what  of  it? 
You  're  in  at  last,  and  now  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  Going  to  stay  ?  Well,  if  you  're  going  to 
stay,  I  'm  going  to  quit.  You  '11  take  possession 
of  ray  property  ?   You  're  welcome  toil,  madam. 


I  've  got  my  curling-tongs,  my  hairbrush,  and 
my  Tonique  in  my  pocket ;  my  money,  what 
there  is  of  it,  is  in  the  same  place.  1  've  got  a 
carpet-bag  full  of  shirts  and  cravats,  and  my 
best  suit  is  on  my  back.  I  owe  my  landlady 
two  weeks  board,  for  which  she  is  welcome  te 
that  empty  trunk ;  while  you,  my  dear  lady, 
may  retain  as  a  souvenir  of  the  past  whatever 
old  clothes  may  be  at  hand.  You  '11  get  a 
divorce  ?  I  hope  so,  madam.  My  only  regret 
about  that  is  that  it  will  take  you  some  time  to 
do  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  cultivate  my- 
self assiduously,  and  be  ready  for  a  new  cam- 
paign when  the  field  is  open. 

Don't  hold  on  to  me  so.  Come  on,  Tompkins, 
let  us  quit.  Let  go  of  me,  I  say  ;  let  go  of  nie. 
Ilav'n't  you  any  modesty,  to  allow  yourself  to 
be  seen  by  all  these  boaiders  choking  me  in 
that  style  ? 

Haw,  Nora  !  you  're  standing  there  giggling, 
I  see.  What  ou  earth  did  you  allow  this  per- 
son to  get  into  my  apartments  for  ?  I  thought 
you  were  a  friend  of  mine,  Nora ;  I  didn't 
think  you  'd  do  so.  Do  I  see  that  ring  ?  Yes,  I 
see  it — what  of  it.  It 's  the  one  I  gave  you. 
"  It 's  pure  brass,  it  is  ;  like  your  face  for  giv- 
ing it  to  me.  Gentlemen  as  wants  their  wives 
kept  out  of  their  aparthments,  mustn't  he  im- 
posing on  the  sarvants  wid  counterfeit  jewelry. 
Och  1  but  didn't  I  make  up  my  mind  to  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  the  minit  I  was  convinced 
that  ye  'd  bin  desaving  me.  A  brass  ring,  in- 
dade  ;  and  here  it  is,  wid  many  returns  of  the 
same,  and  wishing  you  lots  of  comfort  wid  yer 
swate  young  bride."  Oh,  very  well.  If  you 
don't  want  it,  let  it  alone  ;  better  go  in  and 
attend  to  the  new  lodger ;  she  appears  to  be  in 
a  bad  way.  Glad  the  landlady  's  out  this  after- 
noon.    Tell  her  she  's  welcome  to  the  trunk. 

Good-bye,  Mrs.  Fitzquisite  ;  you  're  monarch 
of  all  you  survey.  Hope  you  '11  enjoy  yourself. 
If  you  want  to  wear  the  breeches,  you  can  do 
it  to  your  heart's  content— there  's  seven  pairs 
in  the  pantry.  The  next  time  I  marry  I  don't 
think  I  shall  get  Bangs  to  pick  out  a  wife  for 
me.  I  start  for  California  to-morrow,  and  if 
you  don't  hear  from  me  in  three  years  yon  may 
consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  marry  the  first 
man  yon  can  find  who  '11  have  you. 

Stop  her,  Tompkins,  a  minit,  won't  you,  till 
I  get  fairly  out  on  the  street ;  now,  here  goes 
for  parts  unknown,  and  a  long  farewell  to  the 
green  merino. 


In  taking  revenge  a  man  is  but  even  with  hi^ 
enemy  ;  in  passing  it  over,  he  is  his  superior. 
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NOVELTIES   FOR   APRIL. 


Fig.  1. — Headdress   for   dinner   or   evening. 
Fuuchon  of  black  lace,  relieved  by  a  ruche  of 

Fig.  1. 


blonde  around  the  face.  Bow  of  fuchsia-colored 
ribbon  on  the  top  ;  single  fuchsias  in  velvet, 
with  leaves,  drooping  at  the  side. 

Fig.  2.  —  Ileaildressforopera  or  concert.   Front 
hair  in  close  rolls  or  puffs  ;  the  back  hair  brought 

Fig.  2. 


down  very  smoothly  to  the  neck,  where  it  is 
arranged  iu  a  series  of  close  rolls.     The  head- 


dress is  a  cordon  of  mauve  and  black  velvet, 
twisted  together ;  a  knot  of  short  mauve  plumes, 
with  a  star-like  ornament  in  the  centre,  is  placed 
directly  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Figs.  3  and  4. — Habit  shirt  with  collar  8nc 
sleeve  to  correspond.     The  sleeve  has  the  popu- 

Fif.  3. 


Fig. -t 


lar   tongue-shaped   ornament,  formed   by  em- 
broidery and  a  frill  of  lace. 

Figs.  5  and  6. — Very  fashionable  habit  shirt, 
terminated  by  a  frill  around  the  throat.    Sleeve 

Fig.  5. 


in  one  full  puff  with  frill ;  between  the  plaits 
of  Valenciennes  lace  that  form  the  frill,  small 
bows  of  black  velvet  ribbon  are  placed. 
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Fig.  7. — Walking  suit  of  Aznrlinn 
blue  foulard  de  laine,  tiimnied  witli 
blue  silk  and  steel  buttons. 

Fig.  8. — Walking-dress  of  Ilavana- 
colored  silk,  trimmed  with  ruchiugs  of 
Magenta  and  black  ribbon. 


Fig.  0. — Wbite  M.arseilles  walking- 
dress,  braided  with  red  braid,  and 
trimmed  with  coral  buttons. 
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Fig.   10. — Dress  of  light  blue  challie,  trimmed  with  folds  of 
blue  silk. 


Tig.  11. 


Fi;;.  11. — Rich  green  and  white  plaid  silk  skirt, 
sage,  and  bretelles  and  belt  of  green  corded  silk. 


White  cor- 


PATTERN3  FROM  MADAME 
DEMOREST'S  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 

i\'o.  47:-!  Broadway,  New  York. 
Julene  Sleeve. — The  upper  part 
of  the  sleeve  in  two  puffs  sepa- 


rated by  a  donble  quilling.  The 
other  half  of  the  sleeve  is  plain. 
Mutton  Lerj  Sleeve. — Full,  and 
laid  in  box-plaits  at  the  top,  ter- 
minating in  small  buttons.  The 
wrist  is  gathered  up  to  the  size 


which  the  hand  can  pass  through, 
and  finished  with  puffing.  Above 
the  wrist  a  second  quilling  is 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  pointed 
cuff. 


Misses'    Jacket. — This    pretty 
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"  cutaway"  takes  one  and  a  half  yards  of  ma- 
terial, in  plain  clotli,  casliiaeie,  or  merino.  It 
bas  a  sliort  skirt,  pointed  in  front,  and  cut 
square  on  tlie  hips.  Tlie  sleeves  are  Vejy 
pretty,  rounded  up  and  strapped  over  a  full 
cambric  undersleeve.  I'lain  black  velvet  trini- 
miug,  and  vest  of  pi(]H/,  buttoned  down  tlie 
front,  and  with  a  little  standing  frill. 


ALs^^fs^  Funcji  Jtu:uit. — I'u   be  lii:ule  of  plf/lt^, 
and  trimmed  with  br;iid. 


French  Zouave  Jacket. — This  elegant  jacket  is 
for  matinee  costume. 


Franklin  Coat. — This  elegant  little  coat  is 
suited  to  a  child  from  six  to  nine  years  old,  and 
requires  one  and  a  half  yards  to  two  and  a  half 
of  material,  according  to  the  width,  wliether 
single  or  double.     It   is   a  neatly  tittiug  sack 


pattern,  with  pieces  set  ou  under  the  arm,  and 
up  the  back  of  the  coat  sleeve,  which  are 
scalloped,  and  bound  and  finished  with  buttons. 
The  straps  which  orn.iment  the  sleeves  and 
the  front  of  the  coat  are  composed  of  the  ma- 
terial bound  and  trimmed  with  buttons. 


Yoke  Apron,  for  a  little  boy  or  giri  of  two  or 
three  years. 

For  a  fall  description  of  the  Science  of  Dress 
Cutting,  see  Godey's  Arm-Chair. 


NAME   For.   M.vr.KI.VG. 


Leon  Coat. — White  j'iijiii,  trimmed  with  buff. 
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FANCY  FICHU. 


Composed  of  folds  of  white  tulle,  and  trimmed 
with  rose  sublime  ribbon  edged  with  black  lace 
and  rows  of  wliite  blonde. 


A  TULIP  JARDINIERE. 
(See  engraving,  page  323.) 
Materials. — The  frame-work  of  this  very  pretty  orna- 
ment is  simply  an  empty  biscuit-tin.  Kuel  of  20  cotton  ; 
two  ounces  of  sea-green  12-tbread,  fleecy  ;  a  half  a  yard 
of  canvas,  called  elephant  canvas,  and  two  nails  of  that 
which  has  12  double  threads  to  the  inch  ;  two  skeins  of 
Magenta-colored  Berlin  wool  ;  half  an  ounce  each  of 
crystal  and  white  chalk  beads,  and  sufficient  gold  braid 
to  go  in  rows  between  each  row  of  wool,  as  in  engraving. 

First  fit  the  canvas  to  tlie  tin  by  folding  it 
round  from  the  wide  edge  to  the  opposite  edge. 
Cut  the  canvas  an  inch   larger  than   the  tin, 


after  allowing  for  the  turnings ;  now  run  a 
black  thread  along  the  canvas,  where  tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  tin  will  come,  on  each  side  ;  now 
out  tlie  ends  to  fit  tlie  canvas  from  the  black 
mark  upwards,  and  sew  tliem  tiglitly  in.  Now 
cut  a  piece  of  canvas  rather  longer  tlian  the 
outline  of  centre  piece,  place  the  canvas  over 
the  design,  and  with  the  bi'ush  and  ink  trausfi^r 
the  pattern  on  to  the  canvas.  When  dry,  rim 
the  outline  of  sliape  with  Magenta  wool,  and 
work  fine  overcast  stitch  all  round.  Now  fill 
up  in  tent-stitch,  and  then  sew  on  the  beads  ; 
now  cut  the  superfluous  canvas  off',  and  sew 
over  the  overcasting  with  same  color  wool,  so  as 
to  leave  a  smooth  edge  ;  now  place  this  on  to 
the  centre  of  front  of  the  coarse  canvas,  and 
also  a  similar  piece  on  the  centre  of  the  back. 
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(The  ends  require  no  design.)  The  wool-stitch 
with  which  the  coarse  canvas  is  covered  is  the 
Grecian  herring-bone :  first,  two  tlireads  of 
canvas  each  way  ;  for  the  second  stitch,  take 
two  threads  of  canvas  still,  Imt  one  must  be 
that  which  is  already  worked  over.  Leave  a 
row  of  canvas  for  the  gold  braid  to  be  sewed 
over,  then  another  row  of  wool,  and  so  continue 
till  the  whole  is  filled  up. 


HANDKERCHIEF  ENVELOPE. 
(See  tngraving,  page  329.) 
These  handkerchief  sachets  are  extremely 
useful,  especially  in  travelling  or  paying  short 
visits  from  home.     They  are   also  very  inex- 
pensive, and  easily  made,  and  form  pretty  and 


useful  presents  from  young  ladies  to  their 
friends,  besides  being  well  suited  for  contribu- 
tions to  fancy  fairs  and  charitable  bazaars.  The 
material  of  which  the  handkerchief  envelope  is 
made  is  white  piiju^,  braided  with  any  ingrain 
color,  and  worked  down  with  wool  drawn  oat 
of  lengths  cut  from  the  same.  In  commencing, 
pass  the  end  of  the  braid  through  a  stiletto 
hole,  fasten  it  down  at  the  back,  and  finish  with 
it  in  the  same  way.  Although  our  design  is  in 
two  parts,  the  whole  of  the  envelope  must  be 
cut  in  one  piece,  the  ends  being  left  square 
and  sufficiently  long  to  meet  in  the  middle, 
when,  being  sewn  up,  the  points  of  the  enve- 
lope lay  over,  and,  being  fastened  with  a  button, 
the  join  is  covered.  The  edge  is  finished  with 
a  strong  buttonhole-stitch  in  the  same  wool. 


CHILD'S   SLIPPER. 


TO    BE   DOSE    IS    CHAIX-STITCH. 
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NAEROW  COLLAR,  WITH  ENDS   TO  CROSS  IN  FRONT. 


^A  ^    IBBBl      I3B.    .BOBBr-IEBBBI    ''      BBIfBBBB*     '  .aBQ      JBOBEBBBBMBBBBBaBBBBBBBsS. 

^^^•^     «BBB9aB«BBIiasCk.tfHaBe&      anaraanB-MBf' ■■BBDBr  ^BBBBaaBSB^aBaaHBaaaB 

1  I       ^   ^-'BB^aBBBBI    fBBBBBaBB.BBBI    'BnBBBr       '^SBB'         -IDBIIB'   ^■MiBBBBBBBMU 

1  f  BBBB    at  iBtaaBBa ibbsbbb   ,    -.bb'    ^  A  7 


^_^    BBBBBaBBBI 


CUFF   TO    MATCH. 


To  be  worked  in  satin  stitch  and  raised  dots, 
on  very  fine  cambric  or  muslin,  and  the  edge  in 
button-hole  stitch,  wiih  embroidery  cotton.  No. 
60.     A  large  stud  or  button  should  be  worn 


with  this,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  but- 
ton-holes, as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

A  stud  or  button,  to  correspond  with  that 
worn  with  the  collar,  should  also  fasten  the  cuffs. 
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KEEDLE-BOOK   IN   CANVAS   OR   BEELIN   WOOL. 
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This    little    needle-book   cover    has    a    very 

pretty  effect,  if  worked  in  the  following  colors. 

\  The   ground  of  the   border,  which   forms   the 

I  edge,  in  bright  French  blue,  with  the  little  pat- 

■  tern  in  white  opaque  beads ;  the  ground  of  the 

i  inner  square  in  a  bine  of  the  same  brightness, 

but  two  or  three  shades  lighter  ;  the  pattern  iii 

I  rich  shades  of  scarlet.    The  small  sqnare  in  the 

Centre  is  in  shades  of  gold  color;  the  ends  of 

the  four  points  of  the  star  are  in  white  beads. 

The  pattern  down  the  back  is  in  dark  crimson, 

on  a  light  shade  of  the  same  for  the  ground. 

Tiie  canvas  for  this  little  article  should  be  fine, 

j  and  the  beads  selected  to  match,  as,  if  they  are 


too  large,  the  effect  of  the  work  is  much  injured. 
When  the  ornamental  part  of  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, a  cardboard,  the  proper  size,  must  be 
cut,  over  wliich  the  canvas  must  be  stretched, 
and  the  edges  turned  over  crimson ;  a  silk 
lining  must  then  be  arrancd  in  the  inside,  and 
sewed  all  around  the  edge  ;  and  a  cord,  either 
of  blue  or  crimson,  must  be  sewed  round  the 
edge  to  conceal  the  stitching.  Three  leaves  of 
white  cashmere,  worked  round  with  buttonhole- 
stitch,  or  pinked  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  must 
be  laid  in  the  inside,  and  tied  in  with  a  cord, 
which  will  complete  this  useful  little  article. 
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HEAET-SHAPED   EMBEOIDEEY   BOEDEE. 


This  border  has  a  very  elegant  effect  worked 
in  two  different  ways,  the  first  as  an  insertion, 
between  tucks  ;  the  second  as  a  flounce,  having 
the  points  of  the  liearts  set  round  with  a  nar- 
row Valenciennes  lace.  Ladies  who  have  leisure 
for  the  work  will  find  that  a  flounce  thus  worked 
and  edged,  with  the  lace  set  on  below  the  pat- 
tern, worked  as  an  insertion,  produces  a  dress 
of  very  superior  style.  The  borders  of  the 
hearts  have  all  a  double  line  sewn  over,  leaving 
a  division  which  is  filled  in  alternately  with 
lioles  and  sewn-over  Vandyke  lines.  The  flowers 
and  sprigs  of  leaves  in  the  interiors  of  each  are 
in  cut-*ut  embroidery. 


WORSTED  FLOWERS. 

CONVOLVULDS. 

Cut  a  circle  in  pasteboard  exactly  sixteen 
inches  in  diauietei-.  Make  with  a  punch  a 
small  hole  exactly  in  the  centre.  Make  twelve 
marks  on  the  edge  of  the  card,  at  precisely 
even  distances  one  from  the  other,  and  pass 
twelve  pieces  of  wire  through  the  liole,  over 
the  edge  of  the  card,  and  through  the  hole 
again,  at  exactly  the  places  marked.  You  have 
thus   twelve  sides  of  wire,  perfectly  regular. 


Fasten  these  wires  firmly  together,  and  cut  .it 
the  ends. 

Take  yellow  zephyr,  attach  an  end  to  the 
wires  at  the  hole  in  the  card,  pass  this  worsted 
round  each  wire  once,  back,  and  round  the 
next,  till  you  make  the  circle.  M.ake  eight 
rows  in  this  way.  Fasten  on  white  worsted 
by  slipping  it  under  one  of  the  yellow  rounds, 
and  make  six  circles  of  white  ;  then  fasten  on 
pale  pink,  make  three  rows,  then  three  of  a 
deeper  pink,  then  three  still  deeper,  two  again 
of  the  second  shade,  and  then  two  of  the  light- 
est. Fasten  off  the  zephyr,  take  the  wire,  and 
bend  it  to  form  a  bow  or  cup-like  flower,  like 
the  engraving. 


Take   six   light   green   pistils,    and,   p.assing 
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ihem  through  the  base  of  the  flower,  attach 
(hem  to  a  wire  uiue  inches  long ;  then  finish 
by  twisting  green  zephyr  round  this  wire  to 
fonu  the  stem. 

Blue  or  violet  may  be  used  instead  of  piuk, 
if  preferred,  or  the  bouquet  cau  contain  one  of 
each  color. 

ANEMONE. 

The  anemone  is  formed  of  four  pink  petals, 
exactly  alike.  These  are  made  in  the  same 
iway  as  the  yellow  ones  of  the  pansy — that  is, 
two  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  at  the 
broadest  part. 


Fasten  to  a  stem  nine  inches  long  three  largo 
green  pistils.  Put  the  four  petals  round  these 
pistils,  fastening  them  lightly  together.  Twist 
green  worsted  round  the  stem. 

KAN0NCULUS. 

The  ranunculus  has  seven  petals  of  a  bright 
red.  The  mould  for  these  .'ihonld  be  one  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  and  the  petal  formed  like  those 
of  the  pansy. 


I- 


The  heart  of  the  flower  is  of  a  deep  maroon 
color.  Make  a  circle  of  wire,  and  pass  the 
maroon  worsted  across  it  until  it  is  entirely  and 
imoothly  covered  ;  then  on  the  edge  of  this 
make  small  bunches  of  loops  of  green  worsted, 
and  between  these  place  small  yellow  pistils. 
Fasten,  out  of  sight,  a  stem,  by  putting  four 
wires  at  regular  distances  on  the  circle  which 
forms  the  heart,  and  twisting  them  together  in 
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the  centre.  Then  sew  the  petals,  as  seen  in  the 
picture,  to  the  maroon-colored  circle.  Cover  the 
stem  with  green  zephyr. 


SPONGE-BAG. 
(See  engraving,  page  331.) 
Material. — Crochet  cottoo,  No.  4  ;  a  coarse  crorlift- 
hook,  a  steel  netting-needle,  and  flat  mesh  three-qtianor 
inch  wide. 

This  pretty  and  useful  little  article  is  an 
improvement — as  far  as  ornament  is  concenu-d 
— on  some  used  in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
for  holding  the  sponge.  It  is  to  be  suspended 
on  a  nail  above  the  washstand.  The  foundation 
is  round,  in  crochet,  the  size  of  a  small  or 
medium-sized  plate ;  and  above  it  is  worked  a 
bag  or  net,  in  netting,  done  backwards  and 
forwards  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  to  put  in 
the  sponge.  It  is  gradually  decreased,  so  Ihrit 
a  few  stitches  only  are  at  the  top ;  and  tliese 
are  sewed  to  a  strong  band  of  tape,  passed 
over  the  nail.  A  white  china  plate  is  slipped 
in,  and  rests  on  the  crochet  round.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  and  neatest  repository  for  a 
sponge. 

The  Rouxd.  — Eight  ch,  close  into  a  round, 
and  work  one  sc  on  each  stitch  with  one  chain 
before  it. 

2d. — *  1  sc  under  ch,  4  ch,  *  8  times  in  the 
round. 

Zd. — *  2  sc  under  ch  of  4,  3  ch,  2  more  sc 
under  same  *  S  times. 

ith  — *  3  tc  under  ch  of  3,  9  ch,  *  8  times. 

6M. — *  6  sc,  7  ch,  miss  6,  *  8  times ;  end  with 
1  slip-stitch  on  first  of  6  sc. 

Gth. — *  7  sc,  beginning  on  the  second  of  6, 
and  doing  two  in  one  for  the  last,  which  comes 
on  a  chain,  7  ch,  *  8  times;  end  with  slip- 
stitch. 

1th,  Sth,  and  9th. — Like  6M,  increasing  one 
in  the  number  of  the  chain  in  the  "ilh  and  ?th, 
and  one  in  the  sc  in  the  Sth,  always  ending 
with  a  slip-stitch,  and  commencing  the  round 
on  the  26?of  the  sc  stitches.  The  pattern  being 
repeated  8  times,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  8 
in  every  round. 

10th. — Sc,  increasing  8  altogether. 

11(A. — *  4  sc  under  both  sides  of  the  stitch, 
14  ch,  miss  4,  dc  on  5th,  2  ch,  miss  2,  de,  2  ch, 
miss  2,  dc,  2  ch,  miss  2,  dc,  1  ch,  miss  1  (of 
the  lOth  round),  4  more  sc  as  before,  *  16  times. 
This  makes  as  many  veins  or  centres  of  leaves, 
round  which  you  work  in  the  next  round, 
thus: — 

12th.—*  4  ch,  sc  under  the  first,  2  rli.  4  cli, 
sc  under  next,  and  so  on  all  rouiil  tlie  veiuing. 
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but  working  twice  in  the  loop  at  the  "point ;  2 
slip  on  centre,  2  sc  of  the  right  in  last  round, 
between  the  veins,  *  16  times.     Fasten  off. 

13/A. — 2  sc  under  the  loop  at  one  point ;  then 
as  many  chain,  before  joining  to  the  next  point, 
as  will  make  tlie  work  lie  perfectly  flat ;  proba- 
bly about  15  will  suffice.  The  2  so  under  the 
next  point,  and  so  on  all  round. 

14(/!.— Sc. 

15ik. — Do,  *  3  ch,  dc  in  the  same  stitch, 
miss  2,  dc  in  the  next,  *  repeat  all  round ;  end 
with  3  cli,  dc  in  same  stitoh  as  last  dc,  slip- 
stitch  on  next  dc,  and  2  ch. 

16th. — *  dc,  under  ch,  4  ch,  dc  under  same, 
*  repeat  this  under  every  chain. 

11th. — Sc  under  ch,  *  3  ch,  sc  under  next 
chain,  *  all  round. 

This  mat  supports  the  plate.  Put  a  string  in 
the  centre,  and  tie  it  into  a  loop,  long  enough 
to  go  over  your  foot ;  then  work  the  netted 
j)art,  doing  two  stitches  under  every  chain  of  3. 
Work  about  four  inches  in  honeycomb,  going 
backwards  and  forwards ;  then  plain  netting, 
decreasing  by  taking  two  together  every  Sih 
lititch  ;  iu  the  next  row  but  one,  every  7M;  in 
the  next  but  one  every  Gth  ;  and  so  on,  until 
only  about  40  stitches  are  left,  which  are  either 
liewed  to  a  piece  of  broad  tape  (one-half  to  each 
end)  or  worked  on  a  band  of  crochet,  thus : — 

Do  a  row  of  sc,  inserting  tlie  hook  every 
time  under  one  stitch  of  netting,  till  you  have 


taken  up  half  the  stitches  ;  work  backwards 
and  forwards  closely  in  sc  for  an  inch  and  a 
half;  then  join  to  the  remaining  half  of  the 
stitches.  This  crochet  band  is  used  to  suspend 
the  net  over  a  nail. 


SASH. 


^^IrV-.Pr 


\rj^ 
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NAMES    FOR    MARKING. 


^CE  SPRIGS  FOR  SHAWLS, 
DRESSES,   ETC. 


LACE  SPKIOS  rOR  SHAWLS, 
DRESSES,    ETC. 


THE   CIALDINI   APEOK. 


This  aprnn  is  composed  of  a  rich  gray  ehini  moire.     It  is  gort-.l.  ,-iii<i  has  an  elaborate  velvet 
plastron  down  the  centre,  out  out  in  diamonds,  and  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  battens. 
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BONBON   BASKET. 


Although  the  little  article  we  are  giving  is 
called  a  bonbon  basket,  yet  it  is  equally  suit- 
able for  all  sorts  of  dried  fruits,  sweetmeats, 
etc.  etc.,  serving  also  to  decorate  tlie  table 
either  for  the  after-dinner  dessert,  or  for  the 
refreshments  of  the  evening  party.  The  mode 
of  making  these  baskets  is  as  follows  : — 

Take  a  white  glazed  paper  and  a  colored 
glazed  one — a  pretty  green,  or  a  bright  red, 
both  look  well ;  cut  them  into  strips,  exactly 
double  the  width  intended  to  be  shown,  and 
fold  them  so  that  the  two  edges  may  just  meet 
at  the  back  of  each  strip  ;  cut  a  round  in  paste- 
board the  size  of  a  supper  plate,  lay  the  folded 
paper  upon  it,  the  colored  one  way  and  the 
white  the  other,  weave  them  in  and  out,  so  as 
to  keep  the  squares  regular,  tack  round  the 
edge  of  the  pasteboard  with  a  needle  and  thread, 
cut  off  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  paper,  sew 
a  wire  all  round,  slightly  raising  up  and  con- 
traeting  the  circle,  carry  each  end  of  the  wire 
over  the  top,  and  fasten  so  as  to  form  a  handle 
of  the  wire  double  ;  twist  white  and  colored 
paper  round  this  handle,  securing  the  ends  with 
a  little  strong  gum-water  ;  take  strips  of  the 
white  and  strips  of  the  colored  paper,  fold  them 
down  the  middle,  cut  fine,  open  and  curl,  and 
carry  these  all  round  the  edge  of  the  basket ; 
take  a  little  silver  paper,  cut  it  very  fine,  crimp 
it,  and  fasten  it  on  the  centre  of  the  handle,  to 
hang  down  like  a  fringe  or  tassel. 


LACE  SPRIGS   FOR  SHAWLS,  DRESSES, 
ETC.  ETC. 
(See  engravings,  page  395.) 
These  sprigs  may  be  worked  either  in  ap- 
plique ou  net  and  muslin,  or  they  maybe  worked 
ou  net  iu  chain-stitch,  the  latter  way  being  the 
most  eflfective,  and  involving  the  least  amount 
of  work.     Chain-stitch   on    Brussels   net  is  a 
style  ofwork  extremely  suitable  for  lace  dresses, 
which  are  at  all  times  elegant  for  evening,  or 
even  ball-room  dress.     A  Brussels  net  shawl, 
covered  over  with  these  sprigs,  with  a  border 
or  full  flounce  round  it,  is  likewise  an  articlw 
of  costume   extremely  becoming  and  elegant. 
These  sprigs  are  also  suitable  for  embroideriiij,' 
on   muslin,  the  flowers  being  worked  iu  satin 
stitch,  and  the  leaves  sewn  round  and  filled  in 
with  point  d'or.     A   net   skirt,    covered   witl 
these  sprigs,  has   a  very  ornamental  appear 
ance. 


EMBEOIDERY. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR,  ETES,  TEETH, 
AiVD  EXTREMITIES. 

UANAOEMENT  OF  THB  ETB8. 

Whbx  these  organs  are  strong  and  natorally  well 
form^'d,  they  may  be  left  pretty  nearly  to  themselves; 
but  when  the  si^'ht  is  naturally  in  any  way  defective, 
fiome  little  managemeut  is  required,  Ii  should  be  known 
that  the  conditions  called  short-sight  and  long-sight  are 
not  absolute  di.<ease,  but  are  dependent  upon  mere  alter- 
ations of  form  in  the  front  of  the  eye.  which  are  almost 
always  horn  with  the  individual  po.'-sessing  them.  When, 
therefore,  they  exist,  some  little  management  is  required 
in  order  to  relieve  the  deficiency  of  sight,  which  in  some 
cases  is  very  annoying. 

The  eye  being  an  optical  machine  intended  to  throw 
an  image  upon  the  fine  expansion  of  nervous  tissue  at 
Its  back,  it  follows  that  it  mast  he  made  of  a  definite 
shape,  and  with  its  parts  at  certain  known  angles,  in 
order  to  fulfil  its  office.  In  order,  however,  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  its  action,  the  ordinary  laws  regu- 
lating the  transmission  of  light  must  be  understood. 

These  laws  are  as  follows: — 

I.  Light  travels  in  straight  lines  so  long  as  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes  is  of  uniform  deusiiy. 

II.  When  the  rays  of  light  pass  from  a  rarer  medium 
into  a  denser  one,  they  are  refracted  towanbt  a  line 
drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  they  are  entering. 

III.  When  the  ray.s  of  light  pass  from  a  denser  medium 
into  a  rarer  one,  they  are  refracted  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

IV.  When  rays  proceeding  from  the  several  points  of 
a  luminous  object,  at  a  distance,  faU«pon  a  double  con- 
vex lens,  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  other 
hole  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  an  inverted  picture  of 
the  object  is  formed  upon  a  screen  placed  in  the  proper 
position  to  receive  it. 

V.  The  further  the  object  is  removed  from  the  lens  the 
nearer  will  the  picture  be  brought  to  it,  and  the  smaller 
will  it  be. 

VI.  If  the  screen  be  not  held  precisely  in  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  but  a  little  nearer  or  further  off,  the  picture 
will  be  indistinct ;  for  the  rays  which  form  it  will  either 
not  have  met.  or  they  will  have  crossed  each  other. 

The  eye  itself,  as  exhibited  in  man.  is  a  most  wonder- 
ful optical  instrument,  intended  to  form  an  exact  image 
of  surrounding  objects  npon  the  retina.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  rays  of  light,  as  they  diverge  from  the  several 
points  of  any  object,  and  fall  upon  the  front  of  the  eye 
(cornea),  are  refracted  by  its  convex  surface  whilst 
passing  throngh  it  into  the  eye,  and  are  made  to  con- 
verge slightly.  They  are  brought  more  closely  together 
by  the  crystalline  lens,  which  they  reach  after  passing 
through  the  pnpil ;  and  the  refracting  influence  of  this 
dense  body,  together  with  that  of  the  vitreous  humor, 
occupying  the  space  behind  it,  is  such  as  to  cause  the 
rays  issuing  from  each  point  to  unite  at  a  focus  on  the 
retina.  In  this  manner  a  complete  inve-ted  Image  is 
firmed,  which  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye, 
and  the  general  course  of  the  rays  in  its  interior.  The 
retina  is  so  thin  as  to  be  nearly  transparent,  and  is 
spread  over  a  layer  of  black  pigment  intended  to  absorb 
the  rays  of  light  and  thus  prevent  a  confusion  of  the 
image  by  a  reflection  of  its  points  from  one  side  to  au- 
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other  of  the  receding  surface.  Such  is  the  simple  account 
of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  beyond  which  it 
may  ho  cun^idcrcd  as  consisting  of  certain  parts  intended 
to  keep  the  machine  in  order,  and  also  to  correct  it^ 
otherwi.sc  irremediable  defects;  but  which  need  nol  be 
attended  to  by  those  who  merely  want  to  understand  its 
nianagemt;ut  in  health. 

The  variations  in  formation  already  alluded  to  are 
chiefly  two  ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  cornea  is  too  con- 
vex, and  the  refractive  power  in  thereby  made  so  great 
that  the  image  of  an  object  at  a  moderate  distance  is 
formed  in  front  of  the  rctiua  instead  of  upon  it.  When 
this  is  the  case,  in  order  to  produce  a  distinct  image,  the 
object  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  effect  being 
to  throw  the  picture  upon  the  proper  place.  Such  an 
eye  is  said  to  be  mijopic  or  short-sighted,  and  it  can  only 
be  rendered  efiicient  at  average  distances  by  the  use  of  a 
concave  lens  in  front  of  the  cornea,  the  curvature  of 
which  is  of  such  a  form  as  lo  neutralize  the  superfluous 
convexity  of  the  cornea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  part 
is  too  flat,  and  the  refractive  power  of  the  humors  is 
thereby  rendered  too  low,  the  rays  from  an  object,  alsio 
at  a  moderate  distance,  will  not  meet  upon  the  retina, 
but  would  form  an  image  behind  it,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  impediment  afforded  by  the  black  pigment.  The  pic- 
ture is  con^eriueutly  indistinct,  and  can  only  he  made 
clear  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the 
object,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  short-sighted  person,  by 
placing  a  glass  lens  iu  front  of  the  eye,  but  with  an  op- 
posite formation,  its  surfaces  being  required  to  be  convex. 
Such  a  condition  is  very  common  in  old  persons,  who 
are  scientifically  said  to  he  prettbyopic,  or,  in  common 
language,  long-sighted.  Sometimes  the  sbort-sighied 
person  can  see  nothing  distinctly  unless  it  touches  his 
nose ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  old  persons  cannot 
see  at  all  distinctly,  even  at  the  greatest  practicable 
distance,  without  the  aid  of  glasses  ;  but  this  extremi- 
state  of  flatness  is  not  common,  except  as  a  consequence 
of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  cataract,  which  is 
almost  always  followed  by  a  great  demand  for  the  opti- 
cian's assistance. 

The  accommodating  power  of  the  eye  is  a  very  remark- 
able property,  and  one  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  have  the  management  of  young  persons 
who  are  afflicted  with  short  sight.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty  the  exact  nature  of 
the  contrivance  by  which  this  is  effected,  but  that  it 
exists  is  shown  from  the  known  powers  of  the  eye,  and 
from  the  nature  of  its  mechanical  structure.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  the  picture  of  a  near  object  can  only 
be  distinct  when  formed  at  a  greater  distance  behind 
the  lens  than  the  picture  of  a  distant  object.  Conse- 
quently, when  an  eye  can  see  both  a  near  and  a  distant 
object  equally  clearly  without  moving  its  situation  an 
regards  them,  and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  it 
follows  that  the  instrument  itself  must  have  been  al- 
tered in  some  one  or  more  of  its  diameters  nr  surfaces. 
It  is  considered  highly  probable  that  in  the  human  eye 
the  lens  is  brought  backwards  and  forwards  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  object ;  hut  this  is  merely  a  theory, 
propounded  as  the  most  likely  of  the  mauy  which  have 
been  advanced,  and  not  as  being  capable  at  present  of 
distinct  proof.  It  is  upon  the  existence  of  the  power  of 
accommodation  that  any  improvement  in  the  short  or 
long  sight  can  be  expected;  but  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  possibility  of  its  being  called  into  play,  no  one  should 
give  glasses  to  a  y'>ung  person  until  they  had  tried  how 
far  his  sight  might  be  improved  by  its  education.     All 
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short-sighted  persons,  however  marked  their  defect,  may 
hy  perseverance  in  using  their  eyes  at  the  utmost  limit 
of  their  powers  call  the  accommodating  power  into  play, 
and  in  process  of  time  it  will  most  materially  aid  them. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  tlie  mariner  is  enabled  to  discern 
ships  or  other  objects  at  a  vast  distance  beyond  that  at 
which  they  are  visible  to  an  ordinary  person ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  a  microscopist  educates  his  eye  until  it 
accustoms  itself  to  see  minute  objects  which  defy  the 
scan  of  the  unaccustumed  organ  of  vision.  When  the 
defect  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  dispensing 
With  the  use  of  a  lens,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  edu- 
cate theeyei  but  in  more  moderate  cases  there  is  little 
difficulty,  if  the  possessor  of  the  defective  organ  will  aid 
in  the  task.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  to  place  a  me- 
chanical guard  between  the  eye  and  the  object  to  be 
seen,  such  as  a  book,  slate,  or  copy-book,  so  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  nearer  approach  of  one  to  the  other  is 
prevented  ;  and  in  the  .second,  the  progress  from  day  to 
day  or  from  week  to  week  may  be  measured.  This  pro- 
gress is  always  slow,  but  it  is  also  sure,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  it  goes  on  with  great  steadiness ;  so  that  if 
in  the  course  of  a  week  the  distance  at  which  a  book  can 
be  read  is  increased  half  an  inch,  in  another  week  it  will 
most  probably  be  read  at  an  inch  beyond  the  original 
position.  But,  as  before  remarked,  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent only  will  this  go,  as  at  last  comes  a  dead  stand,  and 
beyond  that  all  the  powers  and  patience  in  the  world 
will  not  often  coax  the  recusant  organ.  But  still  a  very 
slight  improvement  may  sometimes  even  after  this  be 
made,  and  the  attempt  should  he  maintained  for  some 
time,  especially  as  the  practice  must  be  continued  for  the 
sake  of  what  has  been  already  gained. 

In  the  selection  of  glasses  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
quackery  and  nonsense.  There  is  but  one  rule  as  to  the 
concavity  or  convexity,  and  that  is  to  use  only  such  as 
are  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  in  all  cases  to  err  rather  on 
the  side  of  weakness  than  power.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  eye  cannot  long  be  kept  at  one  pitch,  if  the  condition 
is  that,  so  common  in  old  age,  of  increasing  flatness  of 
the  cornea.  Here  the  progress  has  been  made  from  a 
healthy  condition  to  a  defective  one,  and  the  same  cause 
goes  on  to  increase  the  defect,  whether  glasses  are  worn 
or  not.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  accommodating  power 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  will  make  some 
little  difference  if  drawn  upon  ;  but  over  and  above  this 
slight  drawback  the  use  of  glasses  certainly  does  not 
hasten  the  alteration  of  the  eye.  All  those,  therefore, 
who  are  in  want  of  such  assistance  may  safely  indulge 
themselves  with  such  a  glass  as  is  comfortable  to  them  ; 
and  if  it  affords  them  clear  vision  without  fatiguing  the 
eye,  they  may  rest  satisfied  that  they  are  deriving  all  the 
benefit  of  which  the  optician's  art  is  capable.  If  the 
glass  after  a  time  becomes  insufficient,  as  it  generally 
does,  they  should  increase  the  power,  and  this  will  do 
them  far  less  harm  tlian  the  straining  of  the  eye  at  a 
confused  mass  of  letters,  rendered  barely  visible  by  their 
previously  insufficient  glass.  Short-sighted  people  are 
troubled  in  a  different  way,  and  one  at  the  same  time 
that  requires  still  more  attention.  As  they  become  older, 
their  eyes  become  flatter  from  the  same  cause  which  af- 
fects the  long-sighted  person,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  their  glasses  become  insufficient  from  being  too 
strong,  so  that  they  require  them  less  concave  than  be- 
fore. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who  only 
wear  their  glasses  occasionally,  for  if  worn  constantly, 
the  eye  becomes  accommodated  to  their  use,  and  tiie 
necessity  for  change  is  not  so  obvious;  but  so  far  from 


being  objected  to,  it  should  be  hailed  with  pleasure  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  vision,  to  which 
each  succeeding  change  in  the  power  of  the  glass  will 
bring  the  wearer  more  and  more  near. 

Glasses  for  rectifying  short  sight  may  be  either  con- 
cave on  both  sides,  or  plano-concave,  or  concavo-con- 
vex, the  last  of  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  that 
worn  in  the  eye,  as  by  its  shape  it  allows  the  eyelashes 
full  play,  and  is  very  much  more  comfortable  than  the 
flat  glass.  For  long  sight,  also,  the  glass  may  be  convex 
on  both  sides  or  plano-convex;  but  the  former  is  that 
most  generally  employed.  Glasses  are  always  num- 
bered, but  the  different  makers  employ  different  gauges, 
and  therefore  they  are  only  useful  in  comparing  those 
belonging  to  any  one  maker. 

MISCELLANEOUS   COOKING. 

Cheap  Pea-Soup.— To  one  gallon  of  water  put  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  split  peas  (if  the  water  be  hard,  add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda).  Wash  ahead  of  celery, 
cut  up  small,  and  put  it  into  the  pot.  Let  this  simmer 
without  boiling  till  the  peas  are  completely  blended  with 
the  water.  Cut  a  few  onions  into  thin  slices,  and  put 
them  into  a  frying-pan,  with  two  ounces  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton drippings  ;  dredge  or  sprinkle  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  over  them,  add  a  teacupful  of  the  pea-liquor,  and 
fry  till  the  whole  is  nicely  brown.  Then  pour  all  into 
the  boiler;  season  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  stir 
well,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  about  five  minutes,  whei) 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  A  little  common  mint,  dried 
and  powdered,  may  be  sprinkled  over  it,  if  agreeable. 

A  Delicate  Omelette.— Break  eight  eggs  in  a  stew- 
pan,  to  which  add  a  teaspoonful  of  very  finely  chopped 
eschalots,  one  of  chopped  parsley,  half  ditto  of  salt,  a 
pinch  of  pepper,  and  three  good  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  ; 
beat  them  well  together,  then  pat  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  an  omelette  pan,  stand  it  over  a  sharp  fire,  and  as 
soon  as  the  butter  is  hot  pour  in  the  eggs,  stir  them 
round  quickly  with  a  spoon  until  delicately  set,  then 
shake  the  pan  round,  leave  it  a  moment  to  color  the 
omelette,  hold  the  pan  in  a  slanting  position,  just  tap  it 
upon  the  stove  to  bring  the  omelette  to  a  proper  shape, 
and  roll  the  flap  over  the  spoon  ;  turn  it  upon  your  dish, 
and  serve  as  soon  as  done.  Take  care  not  to  do  it  too 
much. 

Knuckle  of  Veal,  Boiled. — As  this  is  a  very  small 
joint  it  is  best  to  have  a  couple.  Let  them  be  sawn  into 
two  or  three  pieces  and  put  into  a  stewpan,  with  about 
two  pounds  of  streaked  bacon  or  pickled  pork,  some 
onions,  turnip,  and  carrot.  Let  all  be  well  covered 
with  water.  Skim  well,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  add  a 
little  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for 
two  hours.  A  teacupful  of  rice  may  be  added,  and  a 
little  chopped  parsley.  When  done,  lay  the  bacon  or 
pork  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  place  the  pieces  of  knuc- 
kle round  it,  and  the  carrot  and  turnip  round  them. 
Serve  up  with  melted  butter  and  parsley,  or  a  portion  of 
the  liquor.  If  the  liquor  be  not  used  at  the  time,  it  will 
form  a  foundation  for  some  excellent  soup. 

To  Boil,  Rice  as  a  Vegetable.- Wash  several  times 
in  cold  water,  otherwise  in  cooking  the  rice  grains  will 
stick  together.  Let  water  boil  very  fast,  say  two  quarts 
for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice,  and  throw  in  the  latter, 
still  keepiDg  the  water  rapidly  boiling  ;  let  it  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
till  a  grain  will  rub  away  between  thefingerand  thumb; 
then  throw  the  rice  into  a  colander  to  let  the  water  drain 
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\horoiigbl7  away;  ihca  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan, 
Jirow  iu  a  teacup  of  cold  water,  keep  it  covered  for  a 

[bw  luiuutes;  then  turu  it  out,  aud  every  grain  will 
Mparate,  one  from  tho  other. 

]    To  Fry  Euus.— To  fry  eggs  nicely  requires  some  little 

'illcutiou,  as  they  are  a]it  to  become  hard,  black,  and 

.mpalatable.  There  should  bo  pleuty  of  butter  or  oil, 
ind  care  takcu  uot  to  let  them  be  overdone.     If  ham  or 

joacou  is  fried  with  them,  it  must  he  done  first,  and  the 

fjggs  alterwards. 

Vbrmicelli  Socp.— To  mako  vermicelli  soup,  take  as 
jmuch  good  stock  as  you  require  for  your  tureeu  ;  strain 
(ind  set  it  on  the  flie,  and  when  it  boils  put  iu  the  ver- 
iflaicelli.  Lei  it  Bimmer  for  half  an  hour  by  a  slow  fire, 
'ibat  the  vermicelli  may  not  break.  The  soup  ought  not 
<o  bo  very  thick.  Half  a  pound  of  vermicelli  is  sufficient 
yor  eight  or  ten  persons. 

MtiLLAOATAWSY  Socp.— Cot  Up  a  knuckle  of  veal,  and 
pat  it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  three  ouious, 
jix  apples  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  water.  Set  the  stewpan 
on  the  fire,  moving  the  meat  round  occasionally.  Let  it 
remain  until  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  is  covered  with 
»  strong  glaze;  then  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  curry 
fpowder  or  of  curry  passie,  and  half  a  pound  of  flour  ;  stir 
fwell  in,  and  fill  the  stewpan  with  a  gallon  of  water. 
Add  a  spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  spoonful  of  sugar. 
When  it  boils,  place  it  on  the  coiner  of  the  fire,  and  let 
It  simmer  two  hours  and  a  half,  skimming  off  all  fat  as 
it  rises. 

To  Make  Jelly  Stock  for  all  Jellies.— Take  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  isinglass,  or  two  ounces  of  gelatine,  three 
ounces  of  loaf-sagar  ;  wet  the  isinglass  first  with  boiling 
.water,  then  boil  in  a  quart  of  water  till  the  latter  is  re- 
[duccd  to  a  pint.  Now  run  it  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
jelly-bag  of  flannel. 

To  Stew  Okioxs — Peel  them,  flour,  and  fry  them  in  a 
lictle  butter,  a  light  brown;  then  put  them  into  weak 
gravy,  season,  and  stew  slowly  two  hours.  Dish  them 
up-sidc  down,  with  the  sauce  over  them.  In  peeling,  he 
careful  not  to  cut  the  top  or  bottom  too  closely,  else  the 
onion  will  not  keep  whole. 

A  Savory  Dish. — Take  two  pickled  herrings,  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar ;  fill  it  up  with  potatoes  and  a  little 
water,  and  let  it  bake  in  an  oven  till  the  potatoes  are 
doue  enough. 

Dried  Parsley. — To  have  parsley  for  winter  use,  dry 
ft  in  a  slow  oven,  rub  it  to  a  powder,  and  put  it  into  a 
preserving  bottle,  and  it  will  long  retain  its  smell  and 
flavor. 

To  Stew  Red  Cabbage. — Shred  finely  half  a  cabbage, 
and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  teacupful  of  gravy 
I  aud  two  ounces  of  butter  ;  stew  slowly  till  tender,  season 
I  with  salt  and  serve.  To  heighten  the  color  of  the  cab- 
'bage,  a  slice  or  two  of  beet-root  may  be  added,  but 
jahould  be  taken  out  before  serving. 

j  CAKES,    ETC. 

t     CocoASCT  PcFFS. — Break  np  a  large  ripe  cocoannt. 

;  Pare  the  pieces,  and  lay  them  awhile  in  cold  water; 
then  wipe  them  dry,  and  grate  them  as  finely  as  possi- 
ble.  Lay  the  grated  cocoannt  in  well-formed  heaps  on 
a  large,  handsome  dish.  It  will  require  no  cooking. 
The  heaps  should  be  about  the  circumference  of  a  dollar, 
and  must  not  touch  each  other.  Flatten  them  down  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  in  the  centre  of  each 


heap,  and  upon  this  pile  some  very  nice  sweetAeats. 
Mako  an  excellent  whipped  cream,  well  sweetened  and 
flavored  with  lemon  and  wi  ue,  and  beat  it  to  a  stitT  froth. 
Pile  some  of  this  cream  high  upon  each  cake  over  tho 
sweetmeats.  If  on  a  suppor-table,  you  may  arrange 
them  iu  circles  round  a  glass  stand. 

Palmer  Cakes. — Sift  a  pound  of  flour  into  a  pun,  and 
rub  into  it  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Add  a  teaspoouful  of 
mixed  spice,  powdered  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  mace. 
Wet  the  mixture  with  two  well-beaten  eggs  ;  the  juice 
of  a  large  lemon  or  orange,  and  sufficient  roao-waler  to 
make  it  into  a  dough  just  stiff  enough  to  roll  out  easily. 
Sprinkle  a  little  flour  on  the  paste-buard,  lay  the  lump 
of  dough  upon  it,  roll  it  out  rather  thin,  and  cut  it  Into 
round  cakes,  with  the  edge  of  a  tumbler,  dipped  every 
time  in  flour  to  prevent  stickiness.  Lay  the  cakes  iu 
buttered  square  pans.  Set  them  in  a  rather  brisk  oven, 
and  bake  them  brown. 

A  Nice  Soda  Cureant  Cake,  Suitable  fob  Young 
Folk. — Rub  into  two  pounds  of  flour  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  salt ;  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  with  a  little  of  the  flour  first,  and  then  with  the 
whole  ;  then  put  a  qnarter  of  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid 
in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  mix  it  with  the  flour  and  other 
ingredients,  adding  half  a  pound  of  currants,  uicely 
washed ;  knead  it  well,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  imme- 
diately. 

Chocolate  Pcffs. — Beat  very  stiff  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  and  then  beat  in,  gradually,  half  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered loaf-sugar.  Scrape  down  very  fine  an  onnce  and 
a  half  of  the  best  chocolate  (prepared  cocoa  is  better  still), 
and  dredge  it  with  flower  to  prevent  its  oiling,  mixing 
tho  flour  well  among  it.  Then  add  it,  gradually,  to  the 
mixture  of  white  of  egg  and  sugar,  and  stir  the  whole 
very  hard.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  square  tin  pan  with  a 
sheet  of  fine  white  paper,  cut  to  fit  exactly.  Place  upon 
it  thin  spots  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  about  the  size  of  a 
half-dollar.  Pile  a  portion  of  the  mixture  on  each  spot, 
smoothing  it  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  or  a  broad  knife, 
dipped  in  cold  water.  Sift  white  sugar  over  the  top  of 
each.  Set  the  pan  into  a  brisk  oven,  and  bake  them  a 
few  minutes.  When  cold,  loosen  them  from  the  paper 
with  a  broad  knife. 

PUDDING    SAUCES. 

Common  Wine  Sacce.— Make  thin  a  few  ounces  of 
melted  butter,  then  add  from  a  tablespoonful  to  two  of 
coarsely  pounded  lump  sugar,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  with 
half  a  glass  of  brandy  ;  a  little  grated  lemon-peel  or 
nutmeg,  or  both  together,  are  improvements. 

Arrowroot  Saitce  for  Pcddings.^MIx  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  arrowroot  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  boil 
a  large  teacupful  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine  with  sugar 
enough  to  sweeten  it.  Make  the  arrowroot  with  this, 
and  pour  over  the  pudding,  k  is  an  improvement  to 
rub  a  lump  or  two  of  the  sugar  on  lemon-peel. 

Burst  Cream  Sauce. — Put  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar 
on  the  fire  in  a  small  saucepan,  stir  it,  and  when  quite 
brown  pour  slowly  in  a  gill  of  thin  cream,  stirring  it  all 
the  time.  To  be  used  as  a  sauce  to  caetard  or  batter 
pudding. 

Sweet  Puddino  Sauce  without  Wise  is  made  with 
melted  butter,  a  little  cream  added,  sweetened  to  the 
palate,  and  flavored  with  nntmeg,  cinnamon,  or  mace. 

Plum  Pudding  Sauce.— Add  to  four  ounces  of  melted 
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butter,  or  thick  arrowroot,  au  ounce  and  a  half  of  each 
of  tlie  foiloniDg — viz.:  slicrry,  French  hrandy,  and 
curacoa;  sweeten  to  the  ta&ce,  and  add  also  a  little 
nutmeg  and  lemun-peel  grated. 

Froit  Sauces  are  easily  made  for  any  plain  puddings 
by  stewing  the  fresh  fi  uit  with  rather  less  sugar  than 
for  preserving,  and  adding  water  till  they  are  of  a  pro- 
per consistence  for  a  sauce.  Some  cooks  mix  a  little 
arrowroot  with  the  water,  and  then  strain  before  serviiig. 

PERFUMES  AS  PREVENTIVES  OF  MOULDINESS. 

An  intpresting  paper  on  this  subject  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  MaccuUoch.  "We  presume  our  readers  are  aware 
that  raouldiness  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  minute 
vegetables.  Ink,  paste,  leather,  and  seeds,  are  the  sub- 
stances that  most  frequently  suffer  from  it.  The  effect 
of  cloves  in  preserving  ink  is  well  known  ;  any  of  the 
essential  oils  answer  equally  well.  Leather  may  be 
kept  free  fri>m  mould  by  the  same  substances.  Thus 
Russian  leather,  which  is  perfumed  with  the  tar  of 
birch,  never  becomes  mouldy  ;  indeed  it  prevents  it  from 
occurring  in  other  bodies.  A  few  drops  of  any  essential 
oil  are  sufficient  also  to  keep  books  entirely  free  from 
it.  For  harness,  oil  of  turpentine  is  recommended. 
Bookbinders,  in  general,  empU'y  alum  for  preserviug 
their  paste  ;  but  mould  frequently  forms  on  it.  Shoe- 
makers' resin  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  but  it  is  less  effectual  than  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  bcbt  preventives,  however,  are  the  essential  oils, 
even  in  small  quantity,  as  those  of  peppermint,  anise,  or 
cassia,  by  which  puste  may  be  kept  almost  any  length 
of  time;  indeed,  it  has,  in  this  way,  been  preserved  for 
years.  The  paste  recommended  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  is 
made  in  the  usual  way,  with  flour,  Bome  brown  sugar, 
and  a  little  corrosive  sublimate;  the  sugar  keeping  it 
flexible  when  dry,  and  the  sublimate  preventing  it  from 
fermenting,  and  from  being  attacked  by  insects.  After 
it  is  made,  a  few  drops  of  any  of  the  essential  oils  are 
added.  Paste  made  in  this  way  dries  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  may  be  used  merely  by  wetting  it.  If  re- 
quired to  be  kept  always  ready  for  use,  it  ought  to  be 
put  into  covered  pots.  Seeds  may  also  be  preserved  by 
the  essential  oils  ;  and  this  is  ofgreat  consequence,  when 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance.  Of  course  moisture 
must  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  oils  or 
ottos  prevent  only  the  bad  effects  of  mould. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Uses  of  the  Dandelion. — Its  uses  are  endless:  the 
young  leaves  blanched  make  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some early  salad  ;  and  they  may  be  boiled,  like  cabbages, 
with  salt  meat.  The  French,  too,  slice  the  roots  and  eat 
them,  as  well  as  the  leaves  with  bread  and  butter,  and 
tradition  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca  once  sub- 
sisted for  weeks  on  this  plant,  when  their  harvest  had 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  insects.  The  leaves  are  ever 
a  favorite  and  useful  article  of  food  in  the  Vale  of  Kash- 
mir, where,  in  spite  of  the  preconceived  prejudices  we 
all  have  to  the  contrary,  dandelions,  and  other  humbler 
examples  of  our  northern  "weeds,"  do  venture  to  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  rose  or  the  jasmine  of  its 
eastern  soil.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  plant  is 
cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  Dr.  Harrison 
contends  that  it  possesses  the  fine  flavor  and  substance 
of  the  best  Mocha  coffee,  without  its  injurious  principle  ; 
and  that  it  promotes  sleep  when  taken  at  night,  instead 
of  banishing  it,  as  coffee  does.     Mrs.  Modie  gives  us  her 


experiences  with  dandelion  roots,  which  seem  of  a  mos^t  , 
satisfactory  nature.     She  first  cut  the  roots  into  small 
pieces,  and  dried  them  in  the  oven  until  they  were  browu 
and  crisp  as  coflee,  and  in  this  state  they  appear  to  hava 
been  eaten.     But  certain  it  is  that  she  ground  a  portion 
of  them,  and  made  a  most  superior  coffee.    In  some  parta 
of  Canada  they  make  an  excellent  beer  of  the  leaves,  io  \ 
which  the  .-raccharine  matter  they  afford  forms  a  subsli-  , 
tute  for  malt,  and  the  bitter  flavor  serves  instead  of  hopw. 
In  medicine,  too,  it  is  invaluable. 

Cements  for  Porcelain,  Marble,  Alabastfr,  Glass, 
ETC. — Take  of  isinglass  two  drachms,  wet  it  with  water, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  until  softened  ;  then  add  as  much 
proof  spirit  as  will  rather  more  than  cover  it  and  dis- 
solve with  a  moderate  heat.  Take  of  gum  mastic  one 
drachm,  dissolve  it  in  two  or  three  drachms  of  rectified  , 
spirit.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  stir  in  one  drachm 
of  gum  ammoniacum  in  a  fine  powder,  and  rnbbed  down 
with  a  little  water.  Keep  the  cement  in  a  bottle.  Wheu 
required  for  use  place  the  bottle  in  warm  water,  and 
apply  the  cement  with  a  stick  or  small  hard  brush  t.> 
the  china,  previously  warmed.  Compress  the  pieces 
firmly  together  until  cold,  taking  care  to  make  the  con- 
tact perfect,  and  using  a  vei  y  thin  layer  of  cement. 

The  white  of  eggs,  thickened  with  powdered  quick- 
lime, is  also  used  as  a  cement  for  broken  china,  marble,  | 
and  glass. 

White  resin  and  white  beeswax  melted  and  mixed 
with  plaster  of  Paris  make  a  good  cement  for  mending 
alabaster  and  marble  ornaments. 

A  Good  Black  Dye  for  Straw  Bonnets.— Straw  bon- 
nets may  be  dyed  black  by  boiling  them  three  or  font' 
hours  in  a  strong  liquor  of  logwood,  adding  a  little  greeit 
copperas  occasionally.  Let  the  bonnet  remain  in  thi. 
liquor  all  night,  then  take  out  to  dry  in  the  air.  If  thi; 
black  is  not  satisfactory,  dye  again  after  drying.  Ruli 
inside  and  out  with  a  sponge,  moistened  in  fine  oil. 
Then  block. 

To  Cle.vn  Plated  Articles. — They  should  always  b-? 
clean-washed  with  wa:  ra  water  and  soap  and  perhaps  ;i 
little  soda,  then  wiped  dry  with  a  clean  cloth,  befoio 
polishing  with  whitening,  or  rottenstone  and  sweet  oil. 

For  Removing  Ink-spots  from  Mahooast.— Apply 
spirits  of  salts  with  a  bit  of  rag  till  the  iuk  disappear!- 

Or  :  Put  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  nitre  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  water,  touch  the  spot  with  a  feather  dipped  in  th* 
mixture,  and,  on  the  ink  disappearing,  rub  it  over  im- 
mediately with  a  rag  wetted  in  cold  water. 

For  Whitening  the  Hands. — Take  a  wineglassful  of 
eau  de  cologne,  and  another  of  lemon-juice  :  then  scrap' 
two  cakes  of  brown  Windsor  soap  to  a  powder,  and  mix 
well  in  a  mould.  When  hard,  it  will  be  an  excellent 
soap  for  whitening  the  hands. 

A  Core  for  Soft  Corns.— Scrape  a  piece  of  common 
chalk,  and  put  a  pinch  to  the  soft  corn,  and  bind  a  pieci 
of  linen  rag  upon  it.  Repeat  the  application  during  t 
few  days,  and  you  will  find  the  corn  come  off  like  a  shell, 
and  perfectly  cured.     The  cure  is  simple  and  eflicacions. 

How  TO  Hasten  thr  Blowing  of  Flowers. — To  hasten 
the  blowing  of  flowers,  use  the  following  mixture: 
Nitrate  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ;  nitre,  two 
ounces  ;  sugar,  one  ouace  ;  hot  water,  one  pint ;  dissolvei 
and  keep  well  closed.  Add  twenty  drops  to  the  w.iter 
used  to  moisten  or  surround  the  flowers,  changing  il 
each  week.  Cut  flowers  may  be  preserved  longer  by 
using  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  water  in  which  they 
are  put,  or  by  placing  over  them  a  bell  jar. 
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NEW  IDEA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUfiT. 

What  might  a  siugle  Mind  may  wield, 
With  Truth  for  sword,  and  Faith  for  shield, 

And  Hope  to  lead  the  way  ; 
Thus  all  great  Triumphs  are  obtained, 
From  darkaess,  tight — a>«  God  ordained 

The  uighl  before  the  day. 

In  Juue,  1857,  an  English  lady,  being  in  London,  took 
a  walk  through  the  Seven  Dials  to  see,  for  herself,  the 
condition  of  the  miserable  population  of  St.  Oile.s.  The 
lady  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  a  retired  physician, 
who  knew  the  city,  and  this  wretched  portion  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  benevolent  labors  ;  he  was  therefore  able 
to  go  where  no  stranger  would  have  dared  venture. 
They  went  on  and  on  through  the  terrible  crowds  of 
rai,'ged,  dirty,  lazy  loungers,  many  of  whom  were  wo- 
men of  the  vilest  sort,  for  tho  dwellers  in  the  filthy  cel- 
lars had  come  up  in  the  afternoon  to  breathe  the  air, 
Ihough  it  was  hot  and  fetid.  What  haggard  and  dis- 
gusting forms  were  gathered  together!  Among  these 
was  the  mournful  spectacle  of  lanky,  sallow,  squalid 
children — "  not  a  true  child-face  among  them  all" — dirt 
and  rags,  ignorance,  misery,  wickedness,  and  want 
were  everywhere! 

As  they  walked  on,  the  heart  of  the  lady  was  moved 
with  the  tenderest  compassion  for  those  wretched  out- 
casts of  humanity,  compared  with  whose  daily  life  the 
coudition  of  brute  auimals  seemed  happiness,  when  two 
thoughts  or  questions  were  suggested  to  her  heart: — 

1st.  '■  Has  the  Bible  found  its  way  to  these  dark 
places?" 

2d.  '*If  it  had,  woald  they  remain  as  we  now  see 
them?" 

Then  the  Nbw  Idka  flashed  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  on 
her  mind — that  of  finding  a  poor,  pious  woman  who, 
living  in  the  district,  would  not  be  afraid  to  go  among 
this  dreadfnl  population,  and  sending'  her  as  a  BUfU-  Wo- 
vuin  '.  This  messenger  could  find  entrance  to  the  misera- 
ble abodes  where  a  lad,y  would  not  dare  to  go,  and  would 
not  be  admitted  ;  and  through  the  ministry  of  the  Bible- 
woman,  this  multitude  of  neglected  women  and  children 
whom  the  clergy  could  not  reach,  nor  the  bounty  of  the 
benevolent  relieve,  would  be  reached  and  be  taught  the 
Word  of  God! 

The  Idea  was  clear  and  true  in  the  mind  of  the  lady. 
She  consulted  the  physician,  and,  to  his  honor  be  it 
recorded,  he  did  not  cavil  because  it  was  a  woman's 
thought,  bat  encouraged  her  and  strengthened  her  hope. 
He  knew  of  a  poor  woman  whom  he  commended  for  the 
work.  The  lady  found  her,  engaged  her  for  a  month  on 
a  small  salary,  and  being  successful  she  served  a  year. 
This  poor,  pious  woman  weut  forth  through  the  worst 
streets  of  London,  with  the  Bible  in  her  hands  ;  she  told 
its  message  of  mercy  to  all  who  would  listen;  she  read 
of  the  Saviour's  love  to  those  who  could  not  read  ;  she 
sold  the  Book  by  subscriptions  of  one  penny  a  week  to 
those  who  would  buy,  till  the  Bible  became  popular  in 
the  Seven  Dials,  welcomed  and  purchased  by  the  poorest 
and  by  those  who  had  been  the  worst  women  in  that 
street.  It  has  not  only  proved  a  cleansing  fountain  for 
that  dark  valley  of  pollution,  but  by  the  wonderful  in- 


crease of  this  ministry  of  Bible-women,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years,  it  has  found  its  way  to  multitudes  of 
the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  the  London  poor,  is 
healing  their  worst  diseases  and  transforming  them, 
from  lazy,  drunken,  ragged,  and  hopeless  outcasts,  into 
industrious,  sober  people,  "clothed  and  in  their  right 
mind." 

The  lady  whose  idea  of  Bible-women  has  wrought  this 
wonderful  change  is  Mrs.  L.  N.  Ranyard,  of  London, 
then  editress  of  "  The  Book  and  its  Blission"— now  better 
known  as  authoress  of  "  The  Missing  Link"  and  "  Life- 
work  ;  or,  the  Link  and  the  Rivet.'**  Both  books  are 
descriptive  of  the  manner  and  the  meaus  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  Idea  has  been  sustaiued  and  managed- 
Marian  was  the  name  of  the  first  Bible-woman  ;  her 
story  is  told  in  the  "Missing  Link,"  which  gives  a  sad 
picture  of  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  in  which  human 
beings  are  existing  in  the  Great  Metropolis:  but  then 
comes  the  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud — these  hard 
hearts  can  be  softened  by  woman's  Christian  sympathy, 
can  be  turned  from  evil  indulgencies  to  the  love  of  the 
good  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  The  changes  wrought 
in  their  domestic  character  is  one  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sults on  these  poor  wives  and  mothers.  As  soon  as  the 
Bible  was  made  known  in  its  holy  precepts  and  blessed 
promises,  it  infused  hope,  and  with  that  came  the  wish 
and  the  energy  to  try  for  a  better  life  here  as  well  as  for 
the  life  hereafter.  The  women  were  willing  to  give  up 
the  gin-shop  and  save  their  hard  earnings  to  buy  beds 
and  clothing.  These  articles  were  furnished  by  the  Lady 
Superintendents  of  the  Bible  women  ;  the  poor  subscrib- 
ing, in  clubs,  one  shilling  weekly  for  beds,  clothing, 
etc.,  were  supplied  at  cost ;  many  a  weary  creature, 
who  then  had  never  in  her  life  slept  on  a  bed.  now  has 
one  of  her  own ;  and  children,  whose  only  clothing  had 
been  rags  and  dirt,  are  now  clean  and  neatly  arrayed. 

"Life- Work"  continues  the  story  of  the  Bible- woman 
down  to  July,  1S61 — so  that  we  have  the  result  for  four 
years,  since  Marian  was  first  sent  out  to  this  work. 
There  are  now  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Bible-women 
in  Loudon  ;  these  have  sold,  in  the  four  years,  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  Bibles.  During  this  time  the  out- 
cast poor  have  paid  over  $S,000  for  Bibles  ;  and  the  poor 
mothers  in  London  have  contributed  to  clothing  clubs 
and  to  purchase  beds  the  astonishing  sum  of  $25,000! 
They  paid  this  in  penny  orshilling  subscriptions,  mostly 
the  penny  saved  from  the  beer-shop  and  gin-palace.  Is 
not  this  change  wonderful?  It  is  the  result  of  a  new 
IDEA — that  woman  must  j/iinister  to  woman,  Mrs.  Ran- 
yard says  truly  :  "When  the  women  hearken  the  men 
will  follow.  The  Bible  mnst  make  the  women,  the  wo- 
men make  the  homes,  the  homes  make  the  men  and  the 
children." 

Read  her  twobooks  and  then  say — has  not  this  Idea  Of 
Bible-women,  carried  out  in  the  mannerof  having  Lady 
Superintendents  as  it  is  by  Mrs.  Ranyard,  done  more,  in 
the  four  years  described,  to  make  the  reformation  and 

*  These  books  are  republished  in  New  York  by  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers;  sold  in  Philadelphia  by  Wm.  Mar- 
tien  &  Co. 
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salvation  of  the  lowest  and  worst  classes  of  human 
beings  si-em  possible,  ay,  hopeful,  than  all  which  phi- 
lanthropists had  ever  before  done?  God  speed  the  New 
Idea.  Already  it  has  moved  England  and  Scotland, 
found  ita  way  into  France  and  our  own  land.  There  are 
now,  probably,  in  these  countries  more  than  three 
hnadred  Protestant  Bible-women  from  the  uneducated 
classes,  superintended  by  an  equal  number  of  educated 
and  gifted  ladies,  working  together  in  sympathy,  in 
hope  aud  love  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  lowest  and 
poorest,  through  aud  by  the  Bible.  This  is  the  divine 
kaven  which  a  iooman  hid  in  three  rneasures  o/meal^  till 
the  wJiole  was  leavetied. 

SOME  OF  THE  MISTAKES  OF  EDUCATED  MEN. 

In  1861  an  Address  was  delivered  before  the  Phrena- 
kosmian  Society  of  Penn-^ylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  This  Address  has  lately 
beea  printed  iu  elegant  form,  and,  as  we  consider  every 
precept  in  this  remarkable  work  worth  its  weight  iu 
gold,  we  have  obtained  permission  of  its  distinguished 
author  to  display  some  of  its  rich  wisdom  to  our  frieuds. 
The  excellent  advice  given  will  apply  to  educated  women 
as  well  as  to  men,  because  we  consider  the  mother 
should  inform  hersdf  of  everything  that  can  aid  her  son 
in  the  battle  of  life,  as  it  is  by  her  influence,  her  dijec- 
tious,  her  exertions,  that,  in  a  great  measure,  his  life  is 
determined.  The  first  Napoleon  said  that  "the  future 
destiny  of  the  child  is  always  the  work  of  the  mother." 
A  sensible  aud  conscientious  mother  will  form  her  son 
to  become  an  "educated  man,"  as  far  as  his  ability  aud 
position  in  the  world  will  admit ;  and  she  is  usually  the 
only  human  being  who  can  avert  fatal  mistakes  in  the 
economy  of  life,  because  she  begins  at  the  beginning,  and 
thus  settles  his  habits,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
principles. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  of  Professor  Hart  to  the 
young  collegians  is  "  that  you  take  care  of  your  bodily 
health.'*     He  says: — 

"  How  continually  do  we  see  professional  men  obliged 
to  stop  short  in  the  full  career  of  success,  simply  because 
Iheir  bodily  powers  give  way.  They  cannot  carry  out 
the  conceptions  of  their  miuds,  because  their  bodies  are 
unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  them  through  the  neces- 
sary toil.  With  sound,  sturdy,  bodily  health,  you  not 
only  can  labor  mentally  more  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
but  you  can,  while  working,  throw  into  your  task  a 
(greater  amount  of  intellectual  force. 

"  Verily  there  is  some  grievous  mistake  among  us  in 
this  matter.  Whether  it  be  our  climate,  or  our  habits  of 
student  life,  or  our  social  and  domestic  habits,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  But  of  the  fact  I  make  no  doubt.  Our 
educated  men  do  not  achieve  half  that  they  might 
achieve,  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  physical  vigor. 
It  is  painful  to  see  the  dyspeptic,  sore-throated,  attenu- 
ated, cadaverous  specimens  of  humanity  that  student- 
life  so  often  produces  among  us— men  afraid  of  a  puflF  of 
air,  afraid  of  the  heat,  afraid  of  the  cold,  afraid  to  eat  a 
piece  of  pie  or  good  roast  beef;  men  obliged  to  live  on 
stale  bread  and  molasses,  who  take  cold  if  they  get  wet, 
who  must  make  a  reconnoi-^sauce  of  a  room  to  see  that 
they  can  secure  a  place  out  of  a  draft  before  they  dare  to 
take  a  seat;  men  who,  by  dint  of  coaxing,  and  nursing, 
and  pampering,  drag  out  a  feeble  existence  for  a  few 
short  years,  and  then  drop  into  a  premature  grave, 
martyrs  to  iutellectual  exertion!" 

The  Professor  goes  on  to  state  some  of  the  ways  and 


means  by  which  health  may  be  maintained  or  renovated, 
and  says :  "We  must  live  more  iu  the  open  air  than  we 
do.  We  must  warm  our  blood  less  by  closed  doors  and 
air-tight  stoves,  and  more  by  oxygen  breathed  upon  the 
beautiful  hill-sides.  We  must  spend  more  time  in  inno- 
cent outdoor  amusements.  We  must  cease  to  coont 
gunning,  and  boating,  and  bowling,  among  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  When  a  professional  man  is  exhausted  by 
intellectual  labor,  it  is  not  in  a  dismal,  solitary  walk  to 
recuperate  him.  Better  let  him  pull  off  his  coat  and 
join  the  young  folks  on  the  green  in  some  kind  of  honest 
game.  Let  him  take  a  real  hearty  romp  with  the  chil- 
dren. Let  him  have  a  little  thoughtless  fun.  it  will 
do  him  infinitely  more  good  than  lonely  walks  or 
swinging  at  dumb-bells.  Yet,  I  dare  say,  if  ihe  lawyer 
of  the  village,  the  editor,  the  politician,  the  judge,  the 
physician,  the  professor,  and  the  minister,  wtre  to  go 
out  into  the  fields  and  engage  in  a  game  of  ball,  it  would 
be  thought  highly  undignified  !  Do  our  judgments  on 
these  subjects  need  no  revision?  Are  we  sure  that  we 
are  quite  right  in  the  cold  shoulder  that  we  give  to 
athletic  sports  aud  games? 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  young  gentlemen.  I  am 
not  for  turning  life  into  a  holiday.  My  views  of  life  are 
serious,  almost  severe.  But,  for  the  stern  realities  of 
duty,  we  all  need,  and  none  more  than  those  who  do 
biainwork,  need  the  recuperation  which  comes  from 
active  bodily  amusement  in  the  free,  open  air.  The 
English  and  the  Germans  understand  this  matter  better 
than  we  do.  We  criticise  the  Englishman's  fox-chasing 
and  grouse-hunting,  and  intense  love  of  field  sports,  as 
being  frivolous,  as  betokening  an  inferior  style  of  civil- 
ization. Bat  does  our  plan  turn  out  statesmen  such  as 
Palmerston,  who,  already  long  past  his  threescore  and 
ten,  still  handles  the  helm  of  empire  with  the  fresh 
grasp  and  the  vigorous  step  of  youth  ?" 

We  have  given  thus,  at  length,  the  remarks  on  the 
ill-health  of  "educated  men,"  as  we  fear  this  is  often 
the  result  of  mistaken  modes  of  training  children  in  our 
country.  We  American  mothers  bring  our  little  children 
to  the  table  to  share  in  the  rich,  heavy,  high-seasoned 
food  of  their  parents  and  guests.  This  is  not  practised 
by  any  other  people  in  the  same  indulgent  manner. 

In  England  the  children  are  brought  up  on  a  simple 
diet — even  the  highest  rank.  Bread  and  milk,  aud  oat- 
meal porridge,  were  considered  suitable  food  for  the 
little  oues  in  Queen  Victoria's  nursery.  A  simple  din- 
ner, at  one  o'clock,  is  the  rule  for  the  children  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  ;  none  of  these,  till  their  education 
is  finished  or  far  advanced,  come  to  the  sumptuous  din- 
ners of  their  luxurious  homes.  Plain  food,  with  pleasant 
exercises  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  childhood,  lays  a 
good  foundation  of  health  for  "educated  men,"  and  this 
must  be  the  mother's  work. 

Another  important  suggestion  of  Professor  Hart  is  that 
of  "cultivating  the  art  of  conversation."     He  says; — 

"To  be  able  to  converse  well  is  quite  as  valuable  ft 
gift  as  that  of  popular  eloquence.  You  may  think  this 
an  exaggeration.  Popular  eloquence  is  so  very  showy 
a  gift  that  its  importance  is  not  likely  to  be  undervalued. 
But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  actual  re- 
solves of  men  are  mostly  brought  about,  not  by  this 
distant  play  of  artillery,  but  by  the  close,  hand-to-hand 
encounter  of  private  conversation.  There  it  is  that  the 
death-grapple  takes  place,  the  home-thrnst  is  given. 
The  ablest  administrators  of  affairs  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  this  line. 

"  But  apart  from  these  great  occasions  of  diplomacy,  a 
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^talent  for  conversation  has  an  extraordinary  value  for 
vhe  common,  everyday  uses  or  life.  Let  one  who  has 
ithlB  gift  enter  into  a  social  circle  any  whero.  How  every 
tone*ii  fuce  brig^liteas  at  bis  entrance.  How  Koon  bo  sots 
ill  the  little  wheels  in  motion,  encoumging  the  timid, 
Ailing  out  unosteatationsly  the  resources  of  the  reserved 
/ibd  shy,  t>ubsidizing  the  lacUe,  and  making  everybody 
{lad  and  happy. 

,  "Bdncaled  men,  beyond  all  others,  nhonld  settle  it  as 
I  clear  duty  to  learn  how  to  talk  well  in  company. 
jODiiverNation  is  an  art.  But  it  is  an  art  which  can  be 
koqatred,  and  depend  upon  It,  no  acqnisitiou  gives  a 
aarer  or  more  ample  return  f<^  the  amount  of  effort 
jnttedod." 

This  art  of  conversation  is  even  more  nocossary  for 
Vlucated  women,  becauso  it  is  their  province  to  teach  it 
ta  its  best  style,  and  make  it  the  vehicle  of  homehappi- 
teeas,  as  well  as  of  social  enjoyment. 

Another  requirement  of  "educated  men"  is  the  duty 
y  cuUirxiting  goo<i  manners,  a  section  that  should  be 
jarefuUy  studied  by  the  young  of  both  sexes.  Of  this 
'irlnning  accomplishment  the  author  truly  says:  "Men 
jwd  women,  in  extreme  old  age,  have  been  known  to 
^ssess  a  sweet,  atlractivo  grace,  an  actual  fascination, 
which  the  young  could  by  no  means  equal." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  perfect  "  Charm  of  Manners," 
'which  gives  beauty  to  the  phiinest  face,  and  teaches 
'words  and  ways  of  pleasing  to  the  most  ignorant,  the 
Voqaent  writer  introduces  this  touching  episode: — 

j  PICTURB   OP   AN    INVALID. 

"There  lives  at  this  moment,  in  the  town  of  New 

'tHartford.  Conncciicat,  in  a  small,  unpainted  house  by 

jibe  roadside,  some  two  miles  from  the  village,  a  poor 

woman,  by    the    name   of  Chlob   Laxkton,  bedridden 

•with  an  incurable  disease.     For  twcuty-soven  years  she 

aas  taiu  in  that  humble  apartment,  unable  to  rise  or  to 

)e  removed,  the  subject  of  continual  bodily  pain,  and, 

iC  times,  of  such  excruciatiog  pain  as  to  make  her  con- 

inned  life  almost  a  continued  miracle.     Her  father,  her 

nother,  her  four  sisters,  have  successively  died  before 

riftr  eyes  and  been  carried  out  to  their  long  home.     She 

lias  been  for  many  years  left  alone  in  the  world,  with 

no  means  of  support  but  that  which  occasional  aud  nn- 

>olicited  charity  has  sent  hor,  and  with   no  stated  cora- 

imnlouship  but  that  of  a  common,  hired  domestic.     Yet 

he  grace  of  God  has  so  wrought  in  the  heart  of  that 

one  woman,  that  her  very  face  is  said  to  beam  with 

Mgelic  sweetness,  and  all  who  go  to  see  her  come  away 

vharmed,  as  if  they  had  been  to  visit  the  abode  of  a 

princess.     Young  people  for  miles  around  visit  her,  not 

'{id  the  spirit  of  compassion,  but  for  the  pleasure  they 

iflnd  in  her  companionship.    The  very  children  troop  to 

nor  abode  to  show  her  all  their  latent  treasures,  and  no 

4n6W  dress,  or  doll,  or  knife,  or  kite,  is  thought  quite 

'complete,  till  it  has  had  the  apprnval  of  their  dearest 

Iconfldant  and  friend.     What  has  given  this  lone  invalid 

|i«ach  power  to  captivate  and  charm  both  old  and  young? 

)iWothing  but  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  working  in  her 

t|a  heavenly  sweetness  of  character,  that  fi  nds  a  natural 

•XpressioQ  in  all  lovely  and  beautiful  ways." 


KOW  A^'D  THEN. 

Wb  have  just  received  from  a  dear  friend.  Mrs.  Jnliet 
n.  L.  Campbell,  a  copy  of  her  beautiful  poem,  Legend  of 
ih/!  !\fnnr;/  '•/  O'tr  H^'^i-^r:  A  Ohristmns  C"rol. 

This  charming  production  places  th«  namo  of  Urs. 


Campbell  among  the  best  of  oar  American  poetesae«. 
The  thoughts  and  the  tangaage  arc  truly  poetical,  and  th« 
melodious  flow  of  the  rhythm  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  a  child,  but  our  readers  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  unassuming  way  in  which  it  is  issued  into 
the  world,  that  it  is  childlike  reading.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  enjoyed  by  children  for  the  tender  and  touching  etory 
it  recounts;  but  a  mature  mind  is  requisite  to  estimate 
its  merits  and  appreciate  its  exquisite  beauties.  We 
give  one  stanza:— 

"Thus  passed  they  to  the  pleasant  land  ; 

Around  their  pathway  shone 
The  starry  lilies  of  the  field; 

While  all  tlie  night  was  strown 
With  stars  (as  lilies  pure  and  pale!) 

To  light  the  wanderers  on." 

Such  is  the  nativo  poetry  our  children  may  read  now, 
written  by  one  of  the  gifted  and  graceful  mothers  of  our 
land;  and  issued  from  the  press  of  Philadelphia*  in  a 
style  of  beauty  and  perfcctuess  equal  to  the  best  Londoa 
fashion.     This  is  xow. 

Let  us  turn  hack  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 
look  at  a  picture  of  thk.v. 

Thb  First  Poetry  Written  in  America.— The  fol- 
lowing facta  were  taken  fiora  the  archives  of  the  Hi«- 
torical  Society,  Boston: — 

Soon  after  our  forefathers  landed  at  Plymouth  some  of 
the  people  went  out  into  a  field  where  Indian  women 
were  picking  strawberries,  and  observed  seveial  cradles 
hung  upon  the  boughs  of  trees,  with  the  infants  fastened 
upon  them,  a  novel  aud  curious  sight  to  any  European, 
A  gentle  bieeze  sprang  up,  and  waved  the  cradles  to  and 
fio.  A  young  man,  one  of  the  party,  peeled  off  a  piece 
of  bark,  and  wrote  the  following,  which  has  been  re- 
peated thousands  of  times  by  tliou.*ands  of  Americia 
matrons,  very  few  of  whom  ever  knew  or  cared  for  iUi 
origin — 

" Lnl-a-by baby  npon  the  tree  top; 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock  ; 
When  the  bough  breaks,  the  cradle  will  fall, 
And  down  will  come  cradle,  and  baby,  and  all.'* 

Fahilt  Reading  and  Children's  Librakifs. — Ix  our 
January  nnmber  we  named  "Agnes  and  the  Little  Key," 
said  to  be  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Bo^toa.  We 
have  been  requested  to  give  some  notice  of  tho  work, 
which  we  shall  do  next  month.  In  the  mean  time  we 
commend  the  other  books  by  the  same  author,  "Bertha 
and  her  Baptism,"  and  "Catherine."  The  publishers, 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  all  the  works  of  this 
popular  clergyman  on  their  "Trade  List."  The  best  way 
of  selecting  books  for  home  libraries  is  this — write  I* 
booksellers  for  circulars,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
titles  of  the  books  and  names  of  the  authors  will  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  t'!0  work  ;  and  the 
price  is  mnrUcd.  We  give  this  explanation  as  a  reply  (• 
many  letters  from  our  readers,  asking  such  informatioa 

James  Munrof.  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  many  valuable 
works.  "Hudson's  Edition  of  Shakspeare"  is  one  of 
these — n  vols.,  $1  per  volume — which  we  noticed  as 
they  appeared.     It  is  a  very  e.scellent  edition,  as  our 

friend.  Mrs.  M ,  will  find.    These  publishers  is.eu*!aU 

the  works  of  Miss  Planrhp,  which  are  delightful  reading 
for  children  ;  also  many  of  Mary  Howitt's  bo  jks. 


*  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  CONTRIBUTING  TO  WOMAN'S 
MISSION.* 

We  have,  during  the  past  year,  received  many  letters 
from  ladies  residing  in  different  sections  of  our  wide 
land,  expressing  deep  sympathy  -with  this  Christian 
effort,  and  regretting  that  they  had  not  money  to  give. 
To  these  friends,  and  to  all  young  ladies  in  pai'ticular, 
we  say,  if  you  have  no  money,  give  the  work  of  your 
hands  ;  English  ladies  do  this.  The  women  of  Great 
Britain  have  had  a  society  similar  to  ours  in  successful 
operation  for  twenty-seven  years.  The  managers  are 
among  the  nohle  and  intelligent  ladies  of  England. 
Their  Report  for  3S60  gives  two  hundred  and  tzoelve 
scliools  for  girls  and  little  children  in  Heathendom, 
now  supported  by  that  Christian  Women's  Union.  The 
amount  paid  last  year  to  sustain  these  schools  was  over 
$25,000.  of  which  sum  upwards  of  $17,000,  or  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
iieedle-wo7-k  and  fancy  articles,  sent  as  contributions  by 
those  who  could  not  so  well  give  money. 

This  is  our  Tieio  way  of  contrihidinns.  Ladies  who 
desire  to  aid  ns  can  do  so  effectually  by  sending  any  of 
the  articles  enumerated  below.  Any  lady  who  wants 
information  may  in  her  letter  inclose  a  stamp  (three 
cents),  and  she  shall  have  the  Reports. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  usfful  articles  best  adapted 
ffyr  sale  ahrocui  to  aid  Woman^s  Mission  in  Heatlien 
Lands  :^ 

Infants'  long  frocks,  open  behind. 

Children's  caps,  cockades,  gloves,  and  socks. 

Bags  embroidered  in  silk  or  beads. 

Larabs'-wool  shawls,  knitted  or  netted. 

Baby  blankets,  knit  or  crochet. 

Boys'  frocks  or  coats  of  Jean  or  good  print. 

Boys'  collars  ;  dolls,  prettily  but  not  fancifully  dressed. 

Oentlemen's.shirt  fronts,  slippeis.  and  socks. 

Simple  morning  caps,  trimmed  with  ribbon. 

Good  pen-knives,  pen-wipers,  table-mats. 

White  mousselioe  de  laine  and  French  merino  frocks 
for  children. 

Also  pieces  of  de  laine,  chintz,  etc. ;  enough  to  make 
an  infant's  dress. 

Berlin  wool  and  canvas. 

Pens,  pencils,  copy-hooks,  needles,  and  cotton. 

Rug-needles  and  netting-needles. 

Ladies'  collars  ;  shirt-collars  for  gentlemen. 

Remnants  of  chintz  or  silk,  for  bags. 

Remnants  of  mull  or  Jaconet,  for  girls'  spencers. 

Colored  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  gauze  or  muslin 
.scarfs. 

Pieces  of  gauze  or  satin  ribbon,  especially  white  satin, 
for  cap  strings. 

Knit  hoods  for  children,  brown  holland  pinafores,  and 
black  silk  aprons. 

SuBSCEiPTiONS. — We  have  had  only  a  few  names  to 
record  for  1S62;  still,  we  have  jdj-ojj* iSft?  of  more,  and 
wait  in  hope.     For  this  month  we  have — 

Miss  E.  Augusta  Higgius,  Somerville,  Mass.,  $1. 

Mrs.  Laura  Lizzie  Woodbury,  Natick,  Mass.,  $1. 

(The  last  name  should  have  appeared  in  November, 
but  was  accidentally  omitted.) 


*  The  union  of  Ladies  of  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions in  America  to  send  single  women  as  missionaries 
to  heathen  women.  We  also  employ  native  Bible-wo- 
men, when  such  are  found  competent.  Our  Philadelphia 
Society  has  already  provided  funds  for  fonr  of  thpsp 
teachers  to  the  hoathen  women.  See  January  number 
of  the  Lady's  Book,  page  93. 


Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boardino  akd  Dat  School  fob 
Young  Ladies,  1826  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  moral 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

jRpferences :  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,Wm.  H.  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia ;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — The  following  articles  are 
accepted:  "The  Autumn  Winds" — "  Our  Babe" — "  Dlu- 
lume"  —  "Dirge  of  the  Beautiful" — "The  Voices" — 
"Nellie" — "The  Young  Lady's  Ideal" — "The  Poet's 
Dream"  —  "  One  only  Daughter"  —  and  "  Across  the 
Hills." 

We  have  a  long  list  of  pieces  that  we  must  decline; 
some  of  these  are  worth  publishing ;  hut  our  drawers 
are  full  of  MS3,  We  really  cannot  accept  poetry  unless 
of  the  highest  merit ;  our  young  friends  must  send  thtir 
effusions  to  the  newspapers,  and  spare  us  the  regret  of 
refusal.  We  have  no  room  for  the  following:  "The 
roses  are  blooming" — "Under  the  Maple"  (shows  real 
genius) — "Song" — "The  Fray" — "Letter  to  the  Editor" 
^"  Sonnet" — "They  tell  me  that  I  shall  forget" — "Our 
Child"— "Lenlele" — "Falsehood"— "The  two  Lovers" 
— "The  Tribute"  etc. — "Have  Faith'*— "Friendship"— 
"  Voices"  and  the  other  poem — "  We  would  not  meet" — 
"  Our  Patriot  Heroes  slain" — "  Sighs" — "  Annie  Clyde" 
— "Shooting  the  Girl  I  love"— "  The  Adopted  Son'"— 
"My  little  Brother" — "Elegies" — "Musa" — "Treason" 
—"Mount  Vernon"—"  First  Love" — "  My  Idol" — "  Im- 
promptu"— "Hope" — "The  World  deceives  us" — "My 
Soldier'' — "Adieu,  gentle  friend" — "Words  without 
meaning" — and  "The  Wanderer." 

We  have  many  MSS.  still  on  hand  for  examination. 

The  author  of  "Weary"  and  "Quiet  Changes"  will 
oblige  us  by  writing  and  giving  her  address  in  full — 
town,  county,  and  State. 

C.  L.  E. — Charade  received.     Should  like  to  be  favored    I 
with  another.     How  are  we  to  address  the  Book  ?  i 


ftalllj  Jtprtnunt. 

BY    JNO-    BTAINBACK    WILSON,     M.  D. 


IMPORTANT   SUOOESTION8    ABOUT   CHILDREK. 

The  Rfqmse  of  Children  should  not  be  interi-vpfed, — 
The  natural  instincts  and  dispositions  of  babyhood  are 
too  little  regarded  by  many  mothers.  There  is  no  kind 
of  regularity  as  to  hours  of  repose,  feeding  or  nursing, 
or  anything  else.  The  little  sleeper  is  aroused  from 
his  slumbers,  because,  forsooth,  the  mother  imagines 
that  it  is  hungry  and  must  have  nourishment ;  as  if  a 
child  would  sleep  soundly  when  suffering  for  the  want 
of  food.  Or,  perchance,  it  is  convenient  for  the  mother 
to  nurse  her  child  just  now;  and  therefore  she  ruth 
lessly  disturbs  its  repose,  sacrifices  its  comfort,  and  ren 
ders  it  peevish  and  fretful  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  , 
and  all  that  she  may  gratify  some  little  whim,  make 
some  useless  fashionable  call,  or  visit  some  place  oi 
amusement.  Again,  a  visitor  comes  in,  and  of  course 
she  must  look  at  "  the  little  thing's"  eyes,  or  see  it  smile  ; 
and   forthwith   it  is  dragged  from    the   cradle,  and   its 
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sweet  slumbors  broken.  Bat  whatasaddisappolatmeut 
generally.  Nature  rebels  at  »ucU  UDrea^ouubte  trcat- 
lucDt ;  and  tli«  "little  thin!:,"  lusteaJ  of  sv)fily  cuoing 
like  a  dove,  yells  like  a  joun^*  cutuuKuiut ;  aud  iuittead 
of  the  6iuiliQg  faco,  and  gently  beaming'  eyes,  ttio  foud 
mother  U  horriUed  by  I'oatures  dibtorti.'d  with  pain  and 
aoger. 

Mothers  who  thu^t  manage  are  equally  unreasonable 
as  to  the  time  of  getting  an  infant  to  *lcep.  Whenever 
It  sntts  their  convenience  for  the  little  one  to  sleep, 
alecp  it  ntttat,  whether  it  wants  to  do  so  or  not.  Nature, 
regalar  habits,  the  future  wvlfaro  of  the  child,  and  the 
bappiuei^s  of  the  mother,  must  all  yield  to  present  con- 
venience, aud  .'«leop  is  induced  by  rocking  or  drugging; 
in  any  way,  by  fair  moans  or  by  foul. 

Children  raised  after  this  fashion,  will  inevitably  be- 
come soured  in  their  dispositions  ;  their  crying  and  fret- 
fulness  will  ben  source  of  constant  annoyance;  and,  in  all 
probability,  their  physical  health  will  become  seriously 
Impaired  from  the  unnatural  interruptions  of  the  reguhir 
and  harmonious  operations  of  the  system,  ami  from  the 

Mrbution  caused  by  the  frennent  excUemcul  of  the 
il  feelings.  ^Ve  are  creatures  of  habit.  All  the 
....il  processes  are  curried  on  by  rule,  and  with  clock- 
work regularity.  It  follows,  then,  that  regular  habits 
are  the  best  safeguards  of  health,  and  conversely — that 
a  disregard  of  the  regular  workings  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy must  result  iu  derangement  of  the  whole  machin- 
ery. Children,  therefore,  should  be  early  trained  to 
regular  habits  ;  to  regularity  not  only  in  hours  of  sleep- 
lag,  hut  in  eating,  and  everything  else  that  can  be  made 
to  couform  to  rule.  It  is  much  easier  to  train  children 
thusihau  many  imagine  ■"  because  regularity  is  natural — 
is  thi  law  ;  while  want  of  legularity  is  at  war  with 
nature — !s,  in  short,  an  uphill  business  which  must  be 
carried  through  with  great  tribulation.  And  yet  mo.st 
people  seem  to  think  children  have  no  regular  habits, 
neither  can  have  any.  The  notions  of  these  people  may 
bo  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  certain  Georgia  swain 
who  made  a  declaration  of  love  to  a  young  lady,  rather 
precipitately,  and  without  sufficient  acquaintance.  When 
called  upon  to  define  his  position  in  society,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances, he  said  that  his  position  could  bo  satisfac- 
torily established,  but  as  to  his  circumstanceJi,  he  "did 
not  have  any."  This  is  the  category  in  which  most 
persons  place  children — they  have  no  habits  ;  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  manage  them  seem  to  think  that 
It  is  impossible  to  tniin  a  child  to  any  kind  of  regularity 
in  early  life.  If  not  in  early  life,  when?  Is  it  easier  to 
beud  an  oak  than  a  reed  ? 

Earache  from  disordered  stomach  and  bowels  should 
be  treated  by  proper  diet,  the  warm  bath,  aud  the  other 
remedies  already  proscribed  in  such  cases. 

Simple  neuralgia  of  the  ear,  or  common  earache,  can 

almost  always  be  relieved  thus  :  Take  fifteen  or  twenty 

drops  of  sweet  oil  ;  warm  it  over  a  candle  :  then  add  five 

drops  of  laudanum  ;  pour  the  mixture  into  the  ear,  and 

close  the  opening  with  apiece  of  wool.     Steaming  the 

ear  over  a  hot  brick  will  also  often  give  relief;  and  the 

'  hot  fool-bath  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  any 

■I  other  remedies  that  may  bo  used.    We  have  seen  it 

stated  somewhere  that  a  few  drops  of  snlpburic  ether  in 

the  ear,  or  the  vapor  of  ether  blown  into  it,  will  give 

'j  almost  instant  relief.    The  remedy  is  safe,  and  may  be 

tried. 

Earache  from  inflammation  will   manifest  itself  by 
redness  of  the  affected  part,  and  pain  ou  pressure. 
Thl>i  form  should  b'^  treated  by  purges  of  Epsom  salts, 
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low  diet,  the  hot  foot-biith,  aud  cloths  wot  in  warm  or 
cold  water  to  the  ear;  using  them  warm  or  cold  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  relief.  Tho  ear  should  be  gently  aud 
frequently  syringed  out  with  warm  water.  The  laud- 
anum, etc.  prescribed  above,  may  also  be  used  to  allay 
the  pain.  These  remedies  falling,  a  small  blister  be- 
hind the  ear  will  generally  have  a  happy  effect.  But  if 
prompt  relief  is  not  obtained,  tho  services  of  a  phy.sicluu 
should  be  procured,  as  the  infiammatlon  is  sometimes 
deep-seated,  aud  is  not  unattended  with  daugor. 


liiterarn  Hotitcs. 


Books  by  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for 
our  subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  thai  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

When  ordering  a  book,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 

From  T.  B.  Peteesos  &  Brotheks,  Philadelphia; — 

CHARLES  O'MALLEY  :  tlie  Iriah  Di-agoftn.  By  Charles 
Lever.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Lever's  Military 
Novels  about  being  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Peterson.  Tho 
cover,  in  blue,  red,  aud  gold,  displays  a  fine  original 
design.  "Charles  O'Malley"  is  a  work  too  well  known 
to  need  commeut  of  any  sort.    Price  oO  cents. 

THE  BROKEN  ENGAGEMENT;  »r,  Speakinffthe  Tritth 
for  a  Day.  By  Sirs.  Emma  B.  E.  N.  Southworth.  This 
novelette  is  an  amusing  story  with  a  profitable  moial. 
The  hero.  Joseph  Morriss,  is  challenged  by  his  friend, 
Harry  Blewitt,  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth  for  a  sin- 
gle week,  warning  him  if  ho  accepts  the  challenge,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  week  ho  will  lose  his  employment, 
be  discarded  by  his  sweetheart,  disinherited  by  his  uncle, 
and  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum  as  a  madman.  Morriss, 
incredulous  as  to  the  result  of  simple  truth,  undertakes 
to  deal  in  that  article  alone  for  the  prescribed  time  ;  and 
it  happens  that  all  his  friend  predicted  takes  place  before 
the  close  of  the  first  day.  However,  it  does  not  turn  out 
so  badly  for  the  trothteller  after  all.  But  what  the 
sequel  is,  we  leave  oar  friends  to  learn  for  themselves ; 
as  we  do  not  like  to  spoil  a  story  by  revealing  the  end 
of  it.     Price  2.i  cents. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  PR.MRIE.  By  Oustave 
Aiiiiard,  author  of  "  The  Indian  Scout,"  "The  Trapper's 
Daughter,"  "Gold  Finders,"  etc.  A  story  of  life  in  the 
West,  descriptive  of  adventures  among,  and  warfare 
with,  the  Indians.  The  hero.a  Count,  f;ills  in  love  with 
a  young  Indian  girl  named  Prairie  Flower,  and  after 
serious  strife  with  hostile  relations  and  jealous  lovers, 
succeeds  in  winning  her  affection  and  marrying  h«r. 
Price  50  cents. 

From  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 
LEGEND  OF  THE  INFANCY  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 
A  airistmas  Carol.  By  Mis.  Juliet  11.  L.  Campbell. 
This  charming  poem  roust  win  the  love  of  all  who  read 
it.  See  notice  in  Editors'  Table,  page  403.  This  little 
book  is  a  great  work  of  woman's  genius  in  union  with 
her  piety. 

From  J.  C.  GABBinrES.  Philadelphia: — 
MISTAKES  OF  EDUCATED  MEN.     By  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.  D.,   Editor  of  the  Snndny  School   TivtM,   and    lat& 
Principal  of   tho  Philadelphia    High  School.      l2mo.. 
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muslin,  gilt,  price  50 cents;  paper  covers,  25 cents.  "We 
have  noticed  this  book  in  the  Editors'  Table,  page  402. 
It  deserves  a  double  notice. 

From  Harper  &  Bhothers,  New  Tork,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia; — 

PILGRIMS  OF  FASHION.  A  ^ovel.  By  Kinahau 
Cornwallis.  What  the  title  of  this  book  has  to  do  with 
the  story  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  book 
itself  is  a  wishy-washy  affair,  which  might  not  unrea- 
sonably be  taken  as  a  volume  of  genealogy,  as  it  opens 
with  an  extended  account  of  the  father,  fuUowed  by  one 
of  the  daughter,  then  the  grandson,  aud  so  on,  until 
before  the  close  of  the  book  is  reached,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sixth  generation  is  introduced.  For  more 
than  half  the  volume  the  reader  is  left  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  what  it  is  all  about;  when  it  is  finally  dis- 
covered to  be  a  romantic  history  of  the  Yelvertou  mar- 
riage case;  the  heroine  of  the  former  dying,  according 
to  the  legitimate  manner  of  heroines  in  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, instead  of  remaining  on  this  mundane  sphere  to 
go  through  the  matter  of  fact  performance  of  bringing 
ber  wrongs  before  a  court  of  justice  to  be  righted.  Price 
$1  00. 

PRACTICAL  CHKISTIANITY,  A  Treatise  specially 
designed  fur  Toung  Men.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  author 
of  "The  Mother  at  Home,"  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  "His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,"  etc.  This  book  is  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  chapters  treating  of  various 
religious  subjects,  among  them  "The  Resurrection," 
'■The  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  "The  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity,"  and  others  of  equal  interest  aud  im- 
port. It  is  a  volume  that  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  seriously  disposed,  and  will  unquestionably  be  tho 
means  of  much  good.     Price  75  cents. 

From  RuDD  &  Carlton,  New  Tork,  through  T.  B. 
Petcrsos  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — ■ 

FORT  LAFAYETTE:  or ,  Love  aiid  Secession.  A  Novel. 
By  Benjamin  Wood.  This  book,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
<-ditor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Neios,  will  doubtless  be 
the  object  of  some  curiosity  in  the  literary  world.  Its 
title  sufficiently  explains  its  subject.  As  a  controversial 
work  it  exhibits  the  peculiar  political  opinions  of  the 
author  with  a  certain  ability ;  as  a  novel  it  is  dry. 
Price  $1  00. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SOLDIER.  An 
Elementary  Work  on  Military  Tactics,  in  Question  and 
Ansioer.  By  Capt.  W.  W.  Van  Ness.  This  is  the  first  of 
a  series,  explaining  in  a  clear  and  compreheusive  man- 
ner every  principle,  movement,  and  evolution  made  in 
military  tactics.  The  work  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
present  army  regulations,  and  is  arranged  expressly  for 
use  in  schools  and  military  institutions.  A  most  valu- 
able companioD  for  the  Soldier.     Price  50  cents. 

From  A.  J.  Davis  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  HARBINGER  OF  HEALTH  ;  containing  Medical 
Prescriptions  for  the  Human  Body  and  Mind.  By  An- 
drew Jackson  Davis.  This  book  contains  some  valuable 
information,  and  a  great  deal  of  sensible  advice.  Its 
prescriptions  for  disease  ignore  drugs,  and  consist  prin- 
cipally of  directions  concerning  diet,  exercise,  habits, 
etc.  The  author  is  also  a  warm  advocate  of  magnetism, 
and  indulges  at  some  length  in  a  disquisition  upon  its 
philosophy.  The  book  is  somewhat  tinctured  with  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  which  be  is  the  well-known  promul- 
giitor,  bui  throwing  this  aside,  its  matter  is  plain,  prac- 
tical, and  full  of  common  sense.    Price  $1  00. 


From  Charles  Scribner,  New  York,  through  J.  B. 
LippiNCOTT  k  Co.,  Philadelphia:  — 

DINAH.  A  romance,  published  anonymously,  the 
author  of  which  we  hardly  think  the  public  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  about.  It  sparkles  with  origi- 
nality and  humor,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  spoiled 
by  a  certain  affected  smartness  in  style,  which  degene- 
rates into  flippancy,  accompanied  by  a  want  of  per- 
spicuity. Some  passages  and  descriptions  are  very  fine. 
The  heroine,  Dinah  or  Diana  is  well  and  delicately 
drawn,  but  the  other  characters  are  either  too  shadowy 
or  distorted  to  stand  in  harmonious  relation  with  her. 
Price  £1  25. 

THE  UPRISING  OF  A  GREAT  PEOPLE.  The  United 
States  in  1861.  From  the  French  of  Count  Ag^uor  de 
Casparin.  By  Mary  L.  Booth.  This  is  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  by  the  same  title,  published  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  political  difficulties.  This  edition  has  been 
revised  and  corrected  by  its  author,  and  contains  an  ad- 
dition to  the  original  work,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Word 
of  Peace,"  treatiug  on  the  differences  between  England 
aud  the  United  States.     Price  75  cents. 

From  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  W.  P.  Ha- 
zard, Philadelphia; — 

JOHN  BRENT.  By  Theodore  Winthrop,  author  of 
"  Cecil  Dreeme."  This  is  the  second  volume,  published 
posthumously,  by  the  late  Major  Winthrop,  which 
coufirms  what  the  public  discovered  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  his  previous  work,  that  the  literature  of  our 
country  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  iu  the  death  of  this 
talented  young  man.  The  style  is  fine,  without  being 
finical,  some  of  the  descriptions  are  surpassingly  excel- 
lent, aud  the  characters  tolerably  well  drawn.  The  chief 
incidentsaremadeto  occur  on  the  overland  route  between 
California  and  the  Eastern  States,  and  one  of  the  main 
characters,  if  not  the  hero  is — a  horse,  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  his  kind,  seemingly  almost  possessed  of 
human  attributes.    Price  $1  00. 


iflh^'s  S^rm-Cljair. 


GoDET  FOR  April. — "Ask  for  it,  Nanny,'*  is  one  of  our 
very  pretty  series  of  plates.  We  have  a  goodly  store  of 
first-class  engravings  on  hand,  which  our  subscribers 
will  receive  as  the  months  roll  on. 

To  our  Fashion-plate  in  this  number  we  ask  particular 
attention — we  mean  our  colored  one  ;  foi",  in  real  beauty 
and  variety,  even  we  have  never  equalled  it.  it  contains 
seven  figures.  We  have  also  another  extension  Fashion- 
plate,  containing  five  additional  spring  fiishions  ;  in  fact, 
this  number  abounds  in  articles  for  spring. 

Brodie,  of  New  York,  favors  us  with  two  engravings 
this  month — front  and  back  view  of  "The  Valencian." 

Spring  costumes  for  children  are  also  given. 

Portrait  and  costume  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  France, 
we  also  give,  that  our  subscribers  may  see  how  the 
visage  and  dress  of  the  heir  of  France  looks. 

There  will  be  found  in  this  number  nineteen  full-length 
fashions  for  spring  ;  this,  with  twenty-one  given  in  the 
first  spring  month,  March,  makes  forty  in  all.  Certainly 
four  times  as  many  given  by  any  other  magazine,  and  a 
gre;it  variety,  from  which  our  subscribers  may  certainly 
be  able  to  choose  something  that  will  suit  them. 

"An  April  Shower"  is  certainly  au  appropriate  en- 
graving for  this  mouth. 
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OVn  MUSICAL  COLl'MN. 

All  tho  mnsic  of  the  senson  appears  to  bave  been 
crowded  into  the  la^t  month  or  two.  With  opera,  con- 
cert, soiree,  and  first  class  private  entertainments,  we 
have  been  qnite  overcome.  February  brought  with  it 
the  redoubtable  Mux  Marotzek,  and  the  Natali  sisters  of 
Philadelphia,  the  story  of  whose  capture  by  the  bri^'iuuls 
of  Mexicii  turns  out  to  bo  a  pretty  fiction.  The  arrivals 
also  numbered  Gottschalk,  and  the  Graud  Opera  Troupe, 
the  former  of  whom  has  been  playing  as  well  with  a 
lame  hand  as  he  formerly  did  with  a  sound  one.  Mas- 
ter Rice,  a  pupil  of  our  fellow  citizen,  Carl  Wolfaoho, 
has  been  concerting.  The  Saturday  afternoon  concerts 
continue  crowded.  The  Old  Folks,  returned  from  Lon- 
don, have  also  been  with  us,  Mrs.  Nichols  appearing  in 
a  court  dress,  once  worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  And 
Sanford,  alwayiK  up  to  fun  in  a  musical  way,  hay  been 
burlesquing  them  and  every  one  else  at  his  comical 
establishment  down  Eleventh  St. 

A^ew  fihtet  Music  for  Piano. — We  again  have  a  large, 
varied,  and  excellent  list  of  entirely  new  music,  never 
before  named  in  this  Column,  to  enumerate  to  our  friends. 
We  will  cheerfully  purchase  and  forward  to  any  address 
any  of  these  pieces  on  receipt  of  price  ;  orders  to  be  sent 
to  J.  Starr  Holloway,  Philadelphia. 

Songs  and  Ballads,  from  the  press  of  Root  and  Cady, 
Chicago  :  Dream  on.  Lillie  ;  pretty  song  by  G.  F.  Root. 
My  Heart  is  Like  a  Silent  Lute  ;  with  a  novel  and  pleas- 
ing accompaniment.  The  Vacant  Chair;  suggested  by 
an  incident  in  the  war.  Home  Far  Away ;  arranged 
from  Flotow,  also  by  Mr.  Root.  Nellie  Lost  and  Found  ; 
a  tooching  song  and  chorus.  Our  Captain's  Last  Words. 
Song  of  the  Egyptian  Girl.  Death  Song  of  the  Robin. 
Mine  Own,  answer  to  the  favorite  song,  Call  Me  Pet 
Names.    Price  of  each  2.>  cents. 

For  50  cents.  Parting  Song,  by  Freitag,  for  fonr  female 
voices.     Beautifut  cantata  of  considerable  length. 

Polkas,  waltzes,  etc.,  from  the  same  press;  Fairy  Pol 
ka.  redowa,  a  fine  composition  by  A,  J.  Vaas,  25  cents. 
The  Lafner,  waltz  by  Otto,  25.  The  Rogers  Schottiscbe, 
2o.  Skating  Polka,  embellished  with  fine  skating  scene, 
40.  General  Fremont's  March,  with  equestrian  portrait, 
40.  Hope  Slazourka,  by  Klingeman,  .30;  Delusion,  Ma- 
zourka  Characteri^tique,  by  the  same,  30;  both  fine 
practising  pieres.  Blauche.  Valse  Melodieuse,  4i>;  Rose- 
bud, Polka  Rondo,  40;  Marrie,  Polka  Mazourka,  40 
these  three  are  by  Wollenhanpt,  and  are  beautiful  com- 
positions. Faribol,  .3"i ;  La  GaiUarde,  40  ;  these  are  two 
exquisite  Morceaus  de  Genre,  by  Theo.  Hagen.  Revere, 
by  the  same,  .'lO  cents  ;  a  brilliant  and  beautitul  compo- 
sition. P_>lka  Graciense,  by  W.  Mason,  12  pages,  60 
cents,  a  splendid  composition. 

Skating  Quadrille,  by  Vaas.  with  moonligbt  skating 
scene,  a  beautiful  and  seasonable  piece,  50  cents. 

Enchantress  Schottiscbe,  by  Vaas,  embellished  with 
brilliantly  colored  title  page,  50  cents.  Boot  and  Cady 
publishers. 

Colonel  Ellsworth's  Galopade,  witb  portrait.  Price 
50  cents.     H.  P.  Danks,  publisher,  Cleveland. 

Tom.  If  Yon  Love  Me,  Say  So.  A  lively,  saucy  ballad 
by  Mr.  Dank-^,  sung  with  great  success  by  Ossiaa  E. 
Dodge.     2J  cents. 

Meet  Me  Beneath  the  Willow,  same  composer.  2.i 
cents. 

This  is  the  finest  list  we  have  yet  published.  All  or- 
ders and  musical  communications  to  be  addressed  to 
Philadelphia,  to  J.  Stabr  Holloway. 


SCIENCE  OP  DRESS-CrXTING. 

Dip  any  of  our  readers  ever  suflcr  tho  tortures  of  dress- 
cutting  by  the  old-fashioued  method?  Did  they  ever 
obtain  possession,  after  long  and  patient  waiting,  of  a 
handsome  and  coveted  pattern  for  a  silk  dress,  and,  put- 
ting themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  dress-maker  in  whgni 
they  had  not  entire  confidence,  submit  to  be  pinned  up 
in  a  newspaper,  and,  in  toiror  and  torture,  gagged  here 
and  there,  under  the  pretence  of  being  "cut  out?" 
Doubtless  they  have,  and  must  remember  the  cramped 
armhole,  tho  flattened,  compressed  bust,  the  straight 
waist,  without  curve  or  line,  which  the  self-satisfied 
modiste  Glittered  herself  was  such  an  excellent  "fit." 

Some  such  experiences  as  these,  and  the  couvictlon 
that  scientific  and  mechanical  rules  could  bo  appliod  m 
the  human  figure  wiih  better  chances  of  success  than  an 
uncertain  and  indefinite  method,  whose  grace  and  beauty 
of  form  depended  entirely  on  individual  taste,  originated 
Madame  Demorest's  model  of  dress-cutting,  a  system 
which  is  founded  absolutely  on  scientific  principles, 
which  is  as  accurate  and  unfailing  as  the  art  of  the  pho- 
tographer, which  is  easily  comprehended  by  a  child  who 
knows  its  letters,  and  the  signs  of  numerals  can  be 
adapted  to  all  the  changes  and  caprices  of  fashion,  and 
enables  any  lady  possessing  a  model  to  make  ber  own 
dresses  perfectly,  without  the  trouble  or  necessity  of 
"fitting,"  which  always  forms  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  very  plain  directions 
for  the  use  of  the  model,  premising  that  the  Jir si  measure 
should  bo  taken  by  some  other  person  than  the  one  for 
whom  the  dress  is  intended  ;  the  number  of  inches  for 
shoulder,  length  and  size  of  waist,  etc.,  having  been 
ascertained,  can  be  used,  of  course,  on  all  future  occa- 
sions. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  MODEL. 

Lay  on  the  table  a  large  sheet  of  stiff  white  or  brown 
paper,  aud  upon  it  lay  the  model;  have  ready  a  card  or 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  pencil ;  and  then,  taking  a  tape 
measure  in  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  your  It'/t  hand, 
make  tho  person  to  be  measured  stand  straight  up,  with 
her  back  towai  d  you. 

Commence  by  placing  the  end  of  the  tape  at  the  bone 
of  the  neck,  bringing  it  down  under  the  right  arm. 
closely,  and  round  up  over  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  until 
it  meets  at  the  same  point  where  it  begun. 

Now  mark  down  the  number  of  inches,  say  twenty- 
four,  for  the  shoulder. 

Hold  the  tape  to  the  same  place  again,  and  measure 
down  the  length  of  waist,  allowing  half  an  inch  for 
what  it  will  take  up  in  making. 

Mark  that  down,  also,  say  fifteen  and  a  half  inches. 

Now  place  the  measure  across  the  fullest  part  of  the 
bust,  drawing  it  round  under  the  arms  looseh/,  so  as  tc 
give  freedom  to  the  chest,  and  allowing  an  inch  for 
padding,  if  it  is  desirable. 

Mark  down  the  number  of  inches,  say  thirty-seven 
and  a  half,  for  the  bust  measure. 

Last,  take  the  measure  tightly  round  the  waist — most 
people  like  to  feel  the  support  of  some  slight  compression 
there;  and  then  mark  down  the  numb.^r  of  inches 
twenty-three  for  the  waist,  and  yon  will  find  yourself 
possessed  of  the  following  table: — 

No.  of  inches. 

1.  Shoulder  measure 24 

2.  Length  of  Waist Li^J 

3.  Bust  measme .17!^ 

4.  Size  round  the  Waist 23 
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This  is  an  exact  aad  well-proportioned  measurement 
for  a  good-sized,  full-developed  person. 

Now  examine  the  model  which  lies  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  before  you  {the  diagram  which  accompanies  these 
instructions  will  answer  just  as  well  for  the  purposes 
of  illustration),  and  note  the  figures,  which  commence 
at  20,  as  the  smallest  size,  and  31,  which  is  set  down  as 
the  largest.  With  the  peocil  make  a  dot  through  the 
holes  in  the  chart  on  the  pajier,  at  each  number,  marked 
twenty-four,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  through 
the  hole  left  for  that  purpose.  These  dots  will  carry 
you  across  the  lines  for  the  neck,  shoulders,  arm-size, 
and  arm-seam,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving  ;  then,  with 


your  tape  measure  ascertaining  the  accurate  length  of 
waist,  yon  may  draw  a  straight  line  across,  and  theback 
part  of  the  body  is  sufficiently  defined  to  cut  out  a  cor- 
rect paper  pattern.  Ton  may  draw  lines  from  dot  to 
dot.  to  enable  you  to  cut  it  more  accurately,  as  indicated 
iu  the  following  engraving  : — 


For  the  front  use  the  same  No.  24,  make  a  dot  on  the 
paper  through  the  holes  in  the  model  at  each  twenty- 
four  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  back,  and  you  will  have 
an  outline  for  the  neck,  shoulders,  arm-size,  and  under 
the  arm.     Now  obtain  the  front  seam,  and  the  easiest 


way  to  do  it  is  to  dooble  the  bust  measure  (37^  inches), 
and  take  off  the  measure  of  the  back  from  one-half,  then 
lay  the  balance  across  the  bust,  and  draw  the  line 
straight  down.  To  gel  the  length  of  the  waist,  rest  the 
pencil  on  the  point  under  the  arm,  and  sweep  a  line 
round  to  the  highest  point  on  the  shoulder;  this  will 
make  a  straight  waist ;  if  it  requires  to  be  pointed,  di"aw 
the  line  to  the  middle  hole  in  the  neck  of  the  chart,  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  the  front,  and  if  it  wants  to  be 
very  deeply  pointed,  to  the  lowest  hole  in  the  neck, 
directly  in  front. 

To  find  out  the  quantity  to  be  taken  up  in  gores,  take 
half  the  waist  measure,  subtract  from  it  the  size  across 
the  back,  and  take  up  the  difference  in  the  gores  or 
"dart"  seams.  If  the  waist  is  slender,  divide  the  sur- 
plus into  three  darts,  if  not,  two  will  be  sufficient.  The 
first  dart  should  be  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  fr.im 
the  line  of  the  front,  at  a  slope  of  two  and  a  half  inches. 
Get  the  size  of  the  second  dart  seam,  and  then  draw  a 
line  parallel  between  the  first  and  second,  three-quarters 


of  an  inch  in  width,  so  also  the  third  ;  if  three  are  taken, 
use  the  curved  end  of  the  rule  (which  accompanies  the 
model)  to  point  the  dait  seams,  and  then  cut  out  year 
pattern  exactly  iu  tbe  outside  line  drawn.  Lay  the  dart 
seams  together,  and  slope  them  off  to  a  point,  and  tbe 
pattern  will  be  complete. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  pattern  allow.s  for  no  turnings 
in,  the  size  of  tbese  being  left  optional  with  the  indivi- 
dual, who  can  allow  more  or  less,  as  she  pleases,  in 
cutting  out  the  lining. 

Tbe  models  of  Diess-cutting,  with  full  instructions, 
are  furnished  at  $1  each,  or  $6  per  dozen;  and  are  sent 
by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  For  which 
address  Madame  Demorest,  473  Broadway,  New  York. 

In  some  future  number  we  propose  to  furnish  full 
directions  for  cuttinij  children's  dresses  by  Madame 
Demorest's  children's  dress  chart. 

We  commence,  in  this  number,  "  Eastern  Rambles  and 
Keminiscences,"  with  engravings.  The  portion  now 
given  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  contains  "The 
Ground  Plan  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem."  This 
series  of  articles  we  commend  to  our  readers. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  the  fol- 
lowing choice  card  photographs: — 

A  new  copy  from  tbe  original  painting  of  T.  Buchanan 
Read,  Esq.,  of  Pruf.  Longfellow's  children,  in  card  form, 
for  the  album. 

Also  photographs  of  Darley's  celebrated  painting  of 
"  The  Courtship  of  Sliles  Standish."     Also, 

Whittipr's  "Barefoot  Boy,"  and  Miss  H.  F.  Gould's 
"Little  Match  Girl,"  companion  pictures,  painted  by  C. 
Swain. 

Also  the  popular  pictures  of  Barry's  "  Rector's  Ward,'' 

Longfellow's  ''Hiawatha's  Wooing," 

Longfellow's  "  Evangeline," 

Guido's  "Beatrice  Cenci," 

Barry's  "  JIaud  Muller.'* 

Also  a  great  variety  of  popular  subjects,  including  all 
distinguished  persons,  American  and  European.  They 
will  send  a  list,  if  requested,  and  mail  selected  photo- 
graphs for  2-5  cents  each,  post  paid. 

They  manufacture  a  very  nice  album  for  the  carte  de 
ri^ite,  some  fifty  styles,  ot  improved  patterns,  which 
they  claim  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Joses. — We  have  received  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  this  gentleman,  which  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  bis  ministerial  laboi-s  as  Chijiiiain  of 
the  Insane  Hospital,  at  Blockley.  Mr.  Jones  is  engaged 
in  a  truly  laudable  work,  and  lias  devoted  his  best  ener- 
gies for  years  tn  the  amelioration  of  the  suffering  class 
to  whom  Providence  has  measured  out  the  bitter  allot- 
ment of  mental  disease.  We  hope  his  faithfulness  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  sympathy  and  tbe  substantial  co- 
operation of  our  citizens,  and  that  ho  may  be  so  sustained 
as  to  feel  encouraged  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  a 
work  in  which  he  has  been  hitherto  successful  in  a  high, 
degree. 
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A  CIUKADE  I\  THREE  ACTS.— HUMBUG. 

BT     BELPIIEUOR. 

Dramatis  Persona. 

MoNs.  Felix  Lk  Bos,  a  virtuoso. 
Mr.  Mottlk  MtTTB. 
Mi-ss  .Tn^EPlllNE  KrolIC. 
IrtABELLE,  lur  cotutin. 

ACT  I— HUM-. 

Scene,  a  Parlor.     Enter  Joskpbixe  and  Isabbllb. 

IsaMlf.  Woll,  Joncy,  what  great  secret  is  it  that  yoQ 
voaM  impart  to  me? 

Jtt.t*j)hine.  No  secret  at  all,  my  dear  coasia  ;  it  is  a 
mere  piece  of  harmless  deception  which  I  have  concerted 
io  hoDor  of  this  great  day. 

IsahflU.   What  great  day.  Miss  Sliscliief? 

/f^ejthitu.  And  do  yon  pretend.  Miss  Serious,  not  to 
know  that  this  in  the  First  of  April,  or,  as  the  children 
call  it,  "April  Fool's  Day." 

Isabelif.  Trae  enough!  I  had  forgotten;  and  what 
atrocity  are  yon  about  to  perpetrate  in  its  honor  ? 

Josephine.  "Lend  a  serious  hearing,"  as  Shakspoare 
says,  and  I  will  enlighien  you.  You  have  heard  of,  and 
perhaps  seen,  that  curious  old  Frenchman  who  lives  in 
Ihe  sione  house  about  a  mile  from  here. 

Isobelle.  You  mean  Mr.  Le  Boo. 

Jostphine.  P.ecisely  1  Well,  I  intend  to  mako  Mr.  Le 
Bon  Ihe  subject  of  a  joke. 

Isabetle.  In  what  way? 

Josephine.  In  this :  You  know  he  is  what  is  styled  a 
philosopher,  a  curiosity  hunter,  a  geologist,  a  botanist, 
a — in  fact,  all  that  sort  of  that.  Xow  I  am  going  to  in- 
vite him  over  here  to  examine  a  strange  and  unknown 
aairaal — a  "iort  of  diminutive  "  what  is  it." 

ImMle.  And  where  will  yoa  be  able  to  obtain  such  an 
animal? 

Josephine.  Ton  silly  goose!  I  intend  that  Mr.  Mute 
sh:iU  make  it.     Don't  you  see  the  point  of  the  joke? 

IsaMte.  Clearly !  But  don't  you  think  it  a  piece  of 
unwarrantable  cruelty  to  make  an  old  man  walk  the 
djjitauce  of  a  mile  simply  to  be  made  a  fool  of? 

Josephine.  Jfotatall!  He  never  stirs  out  of  the  house, 
so  that  a  little  exercise  will  do  him  no  harm. 

Isabtilf.  Perhaps  not.     Bat  how  will  you  manage  to 
iget  him  here? 
I    J'mephim.  Oh,  I  "11  send  Mr.  Mute  to  ask  him  over! 

IsaMU:.  Mr.  Mute!  ha  I  ha!  ha!  Why,  I  never  knew 
)Mr.  Mute  to  say  over  three  words  at  a  lime.  He'll 
(never  do ! 

JiiSi^phine.  True!  Poor  Mute  seldom  can  journey  be- 
yond Yes,  No,  and  Hum. 

IsabelU.  Yes,  hum  is  a  favorite  word  with,  him.  {Both 
Xav.gh.) 

Josephine.  Poor  Mute !  'lis  too  bad  to  laugh  at  him. 
Though  his  tongue  never  does  run  away  with  him  he 
jhas  the  best  heart  in  the  world.  I  don't  know  what  I 
,«hould  do  without  him.  He  runs  all  my  errands,  and 
idoes  whatever  I  tell  him.  Poor  Mute  !  But  I  am  afraid 
■l  Ml  be  obliged  to  send  the  Frenchman  a  note. 

IsaMlr-.  That  would  be  the  better  way.  Write  a  note, 
KDd  Mute  can  take  it. 

Josephine..  True!  I  wonder  where  he  is.  {Calling.) 
Mr.  Mute?  Mr.  Mute? 

JfuteiofUside).  Ho— ha— hum.  {Tobe  spoken  as  though 
Hearing  the  throat. )     { Enter  iftUe  ) 

Josephine.     Mr.  Mute,  will  you  carry  a  letter  for  me? 

Mute.  Yes.     Ho — ha— hum. 

Josephine.  You  know  where  Mr.  Le  Bon  lives  ? 
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Muie.  Yes.     Ho— ha— hum. 

Josephine.  All  right  so  far.  Now,  Bella,  a8'^ist  me  to 
compose  a  suitable  note.  Here  are  pen.s,  ink,  and  paper. 
{They  sit  cU  table.)  You  don't  mind  waiting  a  Jew  min- 
utes, do  you,  Mr.  Mute? 

Mute.  No.     Ho — ha — hum. 

Josephine.  Then,  Bella,  we  '11  commence. 


ACT  II.— BUG. 

Scene — A  Studio.  Dried  rejyfUeSy  birds,  and  other  curi- 
osities hanging  up  and  ti/ing  around.  Books  on  ta-ff 
and  Jtour.  Le  Bon  statt't  in  a  large  chair  reading  a 
ponderous  volume.    Be  wears  a  lung  dressing-goum. 

Le  Bon  {taking  of  his  spectacles  and  yawning.)  Je 
snis  fatiguit!  I  amverveaiy.  I  have  read  zo  mooch 
Anglais  zat  I  am  zick  in  ma  head.  Vat  for  zey  write  zn 
books  in  ze  Anglais?  Tis  zo  scoopead  as  I  know  not 
which.  It  grinds  zo  ear  like  ze  ru-sty  key  in  ze  lock. 
Oh,  'tis  no  like  ze  langue  Fran^.ais.  {A  loud  knock  at  the 
door.)  Eh!  Who  knock  at  ma  door?  I  vant  noting. 
{Another  h-nock.)  Stop  zat  rap  rup  !  I  can  no  tink  if  zo 
you  do  !  {Another  knock.)  Grand  Dieu!  I  shall  have 
no  ze  door  to  ma  room  if  it  is  always  rap  rap.  (AjiothtT 
knock.)  Parbleu!  I  shall  go  mat.  Verc  is  ma  baton! 
Now — {taJce.<t  stick,  rises  and  opens  door.  Enter  Mute. 
Le  Bon  seizes  him,  gives  him  a  shaking,  and  threatens 
him  with  the  stick.) 

Le  Bon.  Vat  for  you  rap  rap  at  ma  door,  you  rascale? 

Mtde.  Letter.     Ho — ha — hum. 

Le  Bon  {taking  ihe  letter).  Ah  !  Vy  you  no  put  him 
unzer  ze  door?     {Opens  letter.)    Let  me  look.     {Reads  ) 

Mr.  Le  Bon — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  now  in  my  possession 
a  rare  and  curious  specimen  of  a  hue,  which  I  am  de- 
sirous of  having  you  examine.  Please  call  this  after- 
noon, and  believe  me  to  be         Yours,  etc., 

JosRPHtNE  Frolic. 

Eh !  a  strange  a  bug.    Say,  you  man,  vat  is  like  ? 

MiUe.  Don't  know.     Ho — ha— hum. 

Le  Bon.   Did  you  no  zee  it  ? 

Mute.  No.  Ho — ha — hum. 

Le  Bon.  Veil  I  zay  I  come. 

Mute.  Yes.     Ho— ha — hum. 

Le  Bon.  Zo  zangulaire  man  I  nevare  zee!    You  go. 

Mute.  Yes.     Ho — ha — bum. 

Le  Bon.  Go  to  ze  dchel  viz  your  ho— ha — hum.  {Exit 
Mute.)  He  go.  Now  zis  bug  ;  vat  is  him  ?  She  give  no 
description,  zo  I  can  no  tell.  Strange  bug!  I  must  zee! 
I  must  have  him!  By  gar!  she  no  geeve  me  him,  I 
shall  steal.  I  must  go !  Guest  mon  chapeau?  Ah.  I 
zee  !  Now  mon  habit  est  mon  baton.  Ver  good  !  now  I 
go.  0  zat  grand  bug!  {Puts  on  his  coat  and  hat  aud 
erits.) 


ACT  III.— HUMBUG. 

SoE5K — a  Parlor.     Enter  JosEPniNE  and  Isab^llb 

meeting. 

Isabelle.  How  does  our  joke  progress? 

Josephine.  As  well  as  we  could  desire  it.  Mate  has 
just  returned,  and  reports  that  the  Frenchman  will  be 
here  immediately.  I  hope  you  are  prepared  to  receive 
him? 

Isahclle.  O  yes!  only  I  much  fear  that  I  will  not  bo 
able  to  preserve  my  gravity. 

Josejihine.  But  you  must.  To  laugh  in  an  improper 
moment  would  ruin  all.  But  you  hav'n't  seen  the  bug 
yet ;  come  and  take  a  look  at  it !     {Exeunt.) 
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Enter  Lk  Bos. 

Le  Bon.  I  am  here.  'Twas  ver^'ood  I  moot  ze  vag-^on, 
or  I  vould  have  to  valk  zo  far.  Is  there  no  oue?  Ah, 
here  comes  Monsieur  Hohahum!  {Enter  Mute.)  Vere 
is  ze  bug  ? 

Mute.   Don't  know.     Ha — ha — hum. 

Le  Bon.  How,  you  don't  know?  You  know  notinir! 
Tell  somebody  I  come.  {Exit  Mute)  Great  stoopeed 
man,  Hohahum,  bah  ! 

{Enter  Josephine  and  Isabelle  ) 

Josephine.  Sly  dear  Mr.  Le  Bon,  how  can  I  thank  you 
sufficiently  for  this  vii^it? 

Le  Bon.  How  yon  do  ?     Ton  have  ze  buir  ? 

Josephine.  Pray  be  seated  ;  you  have  walked  some 
distance. 

Le  Bon.  No,  I  ride.    Can  I  zee  ze  bug  ? 

Josephine.  You  don't  look  well ;  you  study  too  much. 

Le  Bon.  Jfa.  I  stoody  ver  little.     Is  ze  bug — 

Josephine.  You  see,  Mr.  Le  Bon,  we  have  asked  you 
here — 

Le  Bon.  To  zee  ze  bue- 

Josejthine.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  — 

Le  Bon.  Yes,  ze  b\ig. 

Josephine.  A  singular  curiosity. 

Le  Bon.  Yes,  I  know,  ze  bug.    Vere  you  got  hira  ? 

Josephine.  In  an  adjoining  i*oom.  I  shall  now  order 
it  to  be  brought  here.     [Calls.)     Mr.  Mute  ! 

Enter  Mute,  with  a  xcooden  bug. 

Josephine  {taking  Mig  from  Mute,  and  giving  it  to  Le 
Bon).  Here,  sir,  is  the  most  remarkable  curiosity  of  the 
age. 

Le.  Bon  {putting  on  glasses).  Eh  !  {Examines  it  care- 
fully, then  looks  curiously  from  Josephine  to  Isabclle 
several  tiines,  they  being  hardly  able  to  sjqypress  their 
merriment. ) 

Josephine.  How  do  you  like  the  bug,  Mr.  Le  Bon  ? 

Le  Bon.  Diable  !  Zis  is  no  real  bug,  zis  is — zis  is  von 
infernale  humbug.     {All  laugh  loudly.) 

Le  Bon.  Haw!  you  laugh.  Vat  for  is  zis?  You  de- 
ceive a  me!  You  make  zc  fool  of  me!  By  gar  !  vat  you 
mean  ?     {All  laugh  again.) 

Le  Bon.  Eh!  Mons.  Hohahum,  yon  laugh  at  me,  you 
shackanapcs !  You  rap  rap  at  ma  door,  nn'  you  laugh, 
eh!  Take  zat  for  your  deua.  {Stiz^  him  hy  the  collar 
and  shakes  him.) 

Josephine.  Restrain  your  anger  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  explain. 

Le  Bon.  Veil,  explain! 

Josephine.  You  see,  f-ir,  this  is  All  Fool's  Day. 

Le  Bon.  Yes,  I  know  ;  'tis  ze  day  for  all  ze  I'ools  like 
.1  yon,  but  "tis  no  ze  day  for  ze  vise  men  like  a  me ! 

Josephine.  And  we  thought  we  would  amuse  our- 
Kclves — 

Le  Bon.  By  making  von  fool,  von  humbug  of  me. 
You  have  explain  enough.  I  hear  do  more.  Oh,  dis- 
grace! made  ze  humbug  of  by  ze  girls  ;  everybody  laugh 
at  me,  I  shall  die.     {Rushes  out.) 

Isahellc.  Poor  fellow  !  he  take-*  it  vory  much  to  heart. 

Josf'phine.  Yes,  he  does  not  appear  to  relish  the  idea 
of  having  been  made  a  humbug. 

Josephine.  Mi'te.  Isabeli.e. 

Curtain. 

Postage  on  the  Lady's  Book.  — Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it  is  re- 
ceived, four  and  a  half  cents. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Articles  tliat  Cliildren  can  make  for  Fancy  Fairs,  or  for 

Holidny  Presents. 

baby's  boots. 

Materials. — "White  silk,  and  fine  lilac  embroidering  silk, 

TnE-:E  useful  and  elegant  little  boots  are  made  of  silk 

or  merino,  wadded  with  fine  flannel.    The  toes  are  made 

in  one  piece,  the  soles  in  another,  the  heels  in  another. 


The  sol-^s  are  simply  wadded  and  quilted  ;  the  fronts 
and  heels  are  embroidered.  The  former  have  a  double 
row  of  herring-bone  all  round  them,  and  a  small  Sower 
worked  in  satin-stich  in  the  centre.  The  beels  are  merely 
herring-boned  all  round. 

As  these  shoes  come  up  very  high  on  the  ankle,  they 
are  extremely  suitable  for  cold  weather.  Another  very 
pretty  baby's  boot  may  be  made  of  cliamnis  leather,  and 
decorated  with  beads.  It  is  cut  entirely  in  one  piece, 
sewed  up  the  front,  and  gathered  in  rather  at  the  toe. 
Many  colored  beads  should  trim  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
American  Indian  moccason. 

TOILET  PIXCUSniON. 


Cut  out  two  rounds  of  pinked  glazed  calico,  as  large 
as  you  require,  in  the  middle  of  which  cut  a  small  round 
hole,  the  size  of  a  scent  bottle,  or  small  tumbler  to  hold 
flowers.  Cut  off  a  strip  of  the  same,  large  enough  to  go 
round  the  outside,  and  the  depth  you  require;  then  cut 
another  shorter  strip  to  go  inside  the  small,  rouud  hole 
in  the  middle.  Take  oue  of  the  two  rounds,  and  sew  the 
longest  strip  to  it  on  the  outside,  the  two  ends  together; 
then  sew  on  the  shorter  strip  round  the  small  hole  in  the 
centre,  doing  the  same  with  the  ends  as  already  described. 
Take  the  other  round  and  sew  it  on  to  the  little  strip, 
doing  it  on  the  wrong  side  ;  then  sew  the  outer  part  to 
the  long  strip  on  the  right  side,  leaving  enough  open  to 
put  in  the  bran.  Having  procured  this,  put  it  in  the 
hide  wliich  is  left,  and  fill  it  up  as  far  as  possible,  then 
sew  over  the  hole  ;  make  a  cover  for  this  in  hice.  cuttinL; 
out  one  round,  the  long  strip  and  short  one,  and  sew 
them  together  as  already  described.    Put  on  some  lace 
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,oat»i()o.  and  some  narrow  quilled 
'ribbon  round  the  bottom  of  tho  piu- 
JflOflhioD.  aud  at  tlie  top  of  tbo  lace, 
'also  roaiid  the  smnll  hole  in  the 

iilill»>,  ia  which  you  can  place  a 
jsmall  smelliui;  bottle,  or  a  tumblor 

ith  flowers  in. 

Bl.ITZ  AT  THK  Ar.VPF.MT.— Tlie 
CompHineuliiry  benefit  to  Blitz,  tlio 
ikiii,'  of  conjurors,  brought  into  the 
Ac;i(leiny  of  Music  more  persons 
ithan  ever  before  graced  thatedfice. 
'The  house  was  ciowded,  the  aisles 

•re  all  full,  and  wo  understand 
that  two  tbnu>aDd  persons  did  not 
succeed  in  gettiui;  an  entrance  into 
the  building.  The  performance 
went  olT  well,  and  BUtz  has  !■  i- 
eon  to  bo  proud  of  the  vast  ariLV 
K»f  his  friends  who  greeted  him  on 
itbat  happy  evening. 
I  

Coal  Oils. — Wo  have  received  a 
Jvery  intorestin^ir  letter  from  Delphi, 
•describing  the  death  of  Jlrs,  Eliza- 
tbeth  M.  Bowman.  She  was  burned 
to  death  by  the  explosion  of  a  coal- 
joil  lamp.  The  writer  wishes  us  to 
ake  the  fact  known  as  a  caution 
;io  tliose  who  use  the  coal  oil.  Wo 
,b.'»v<'.  for  maii^  mouths  past,  point- 
jetl  iHit  to  riur  pubscribers  the  dan- 
pcT  of  u^lng  the.se  inflammable  oils. 
,\Ve  could  fill  a  column  with  notices 
lof  ih-isc  who  have  met  their  deaths 
by  the  explosion  of  kerosene  and 
oih'^r  coal  oil  lamps.  The  establish- 
ments of  several  of  the  proprietors 
tof  coal  oil  works  have  been  de- 
'sir^'ved  by  their  own  inflammable 
|m;tierials.  The  Fire- Warden  of 
[Philadelphia  has  cautioned  the 
■public  against  their  use,  and  the 
un-juniiice  companies  have  issued 
a  manifesto  against  them.  But 
'what  is  the  use  of  these  cautions? 
'persons  will  go  on  using  this  oil, 
'earfi  one  supposing  that,  of  course, 
no  accident  can  happen  to  them. 
•Our  informaut  also  asks  informa- 
jtion  how  to  render  dresses  incom- 
Ibu-tible?  We  have  repeatedly  fur- 
tnished  this  necessary  information. 


.1  Head  Cushions. — About  a  year  since  we  published  the 
'fir«t  pattern  given  in  this  country  of  a  head  cushion. 
\y  nv  hardly  a  house  can  be  found  that  does  not  contain 
joDo  or  more  of  these  useful  articles.  This  shows  how 
jwide  spread  is  the  influence  of  the  Lady's  Book. 

i  Penitt  W[5E  axp  Poi-XD  Foolish. — Oar  terms  are  four 
copies  for  seven  dollars.  Some  person,  to  "try  it  on." 
.wot  US  six  dollars  for  four  copies,  with  orders  to  return 
the  money  if  we  would  not  send  the  Bnok  on  those 
terms.  We  did  return  it,  and  the  money  was  stolen 
from  the  mail  Now  how  much  was  made  by  that 
transaction.     Onr  terms  are  low,  but  they  are  positive. 


De»iffned  expressly /or  Oodty's  hndi/s  Bnok 
Philadelphia. 


PLAIN  MODEL  COTTAGES. 

by  Sami'el  Sloan,  Arcliittct, 


TnrsE  designs  are  presented  to  show  how  much  con- 
venience may  be  obtained  in  the  least  possible  space, 
and  also  to  show  how  much  more  economical  is  the 
square  than  the  parallelogram  as  a  form  for  the  small 
cottage. 

The  two  elevations  it  will  be  seen  represent  different 
designs  of  the  same  house — one  quite  plain,  the  other 
more  ornamental.  The  internal  arrangements  are  quite 
simple;  the  first  floor  containing  four  rooms,  of  which 
the  living-room,  B,  is  11  by  20  feet.  The  other  rooms^ 
a  parlor  C,  dining-room  D,  and  kitchen  E,  arc  respect- 
ively 14  by  16,  14  by  16,  and  10  by  12  feet. 

The  .second  floor  contains  fonr  well  lighted  and  well 
arranged  chambers. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Spring  is  once  more  upon  us,  and  Trith  it,  also,  the 
desire  to  adorn  our  homes  with  nature's  floral  beavities. 
Maoy  heretofore  have  been  deprived  of  rare  and  beauti- 
ful plants  by  the  expense,  as  well  as  difliciilty  of  obtain- 
ing them.  To  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the  great 
centres  of  horticulture,  and  who  desire  but  a  few  plants, 
and  who  have  the  skill  and  patience  to  nurse  them  after 
received,  the  recent  Act  of  Congress,  allowing  seeds  and 
plants  to  be  mailed  in  packages  not  exceeding  eight 
ounces  in  weight,  opens  the  way  for  procuring  many 
choice  plants  at  little  expense.  As  our  efforts  have  al- 
ways been  directed  to  popularize  flowers,  and  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  have  prepared  a  select 
list  of  a  few  of  such  kinds  as  may  be  safely  carried  by 
mail,  and  have  grown  them  expressly  in  small  pots  for 
this  purpose.  We  will  mail  any  single  specimen  for 
twenty-five  cents,  or  twelve  for  two  dollars.  The  fol- 
lowing comprise  the  varieties  : — 

Gazania  Splendens,  a  new  bedding  plant  of  great 
beauty  of  foliage,  and  large  showy  flowers  of  golden  or- 
ange color  with  dark  centre,  constant  bloomer. 

JocHROMA  Warscewiczie,  au  everblooming  plant, 
with  pendent,  blue  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 

Auricula — Flowered  Sweet  William,  a  new  and 
beautiful  variety. 

Dwarf  Heliotropes,  Beauty  of  the  Boxcdolr^  bluish, 
lilac  ;  Petit  nigressp,  dark  purple. 

Feathered,  or  Scotch  Pisks,  two  choice  varieties. 
Anna  Boleyn,  Gertrude. 

New  Verben.*.s,  Prince  of  Wales,  blnsh  striped  with 
crimson;  Major  Boardmnn,  rich  pink;  Mrs.  Moore, 
dark  violet;  Welcome,  \emou  yellow. 

Lantanas,  crocea  superba,  orange;  Gigantea,  purple 
and  yellow. 

Fuchsias,  ^'np^e Wiltshire  lass ;  Son venir de  Chiswick ; 
dnnhh  corollas.     Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  Washington. 

Flower  Seeds,  Twenty-five  varieties  by  mail  for  one 
dollar.     H.  A.  DREER,  Seedaman  and  Florist, 

327  Chtitnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

AU  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  6tamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

H.  W.  L. — Sent  hair  cross,  January  2Uh. 

E.  R.  C— Sent  photograph  by  mail  24th. 

Miss  E.  D. — Sent  pattern  of  Garibaldi  suit  for  girl  24th. 

Mrs.  V.  R. — Sent  marine  jacket  pattern  2jth. 

J.  W.  P.— Sent  cloak  pattern  2.jth. 

J,  M.  C. — Sent  hair  cros.'*  and  earrings  27th, 

L.  H. — Sent  cartes  de  visite  of  the  Generals  27th. 

M.  S.  R.— Sent  Merinal  flannel  for  Garibaldi  shirt  2Sth. 

Mrs.  O.  B.  K.— Sent  furs  by  Kinsley's  Express  28th. 

Mrs.  T.  K. — Sent  patterns  infant's  wardrobe  29th. 

Mrs.  J.  McG. — Sent  infant's  cloak  and  blanket  29th. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  A. — Sent  crochet  sacquo  for  child  20th. 

Mrs.  S.  T,— Sent  sleeping  cushion  20th. 

Miss  A.  A.  W.— Sent  pattern  of  Garibaldi  shirt  30th. 

Miss  S.  C.  H.— Sent  mantilla  pattern  30th. 

L,  E,  C, — Sent  writing-paper  and  envelopes  Slst. 

C.  L,  F. — Sent  robe  by  Adams's  Express,  Feb.  3d, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  W. — Sent  photographs  of  the  Generals  3d. 


D.  T.  H.— Sent  braided  jacket  pattern  5th.  ' 

Miss  J.  S.  R.— Sent  Godeuski  cap  5th. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  J. — Sent  pattern  and  materials  for  paper 
flowers  .Oth. 

Miss  M.  J. — Sent  net  for  hair  6th. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  W.— Sent  zephyr  6th. 

K.  H. — Sent  photographs  of  the  Generals  6th, 

Mrs.  M.  N.  A. — Scut  pattern  marine  jacket  7lli. 

Mrs.  M.  H,  S. — Sent  patterns  infant's  slip  and  dress 
7th. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  B, — Sent  pattern  lancer's  jacket  7th. 

Mrs.  E.  B.— Sent  hair  ring  8th. 

Miss  T.  B.  G,— Sent  Cleopatra  jacket  8th. 

Miss  E.  A. — Sent  photographs  SLh, 

Mrs.  F,  F.— Sent  Garibaldi  shirt  10th.  , 

Miss  M.  E.  T.— Seut  hair  breastpin  10th. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  T. — Sent  pattern  walking-dress  11th. 

Mrs.  T.  McC. — Sent  cap  and  stockings  by  Adams's  Ex- 
press 11th. 

Miss  G.  J.— Sent  pattern  for  cloak  11th. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  R.— Sent  evening  hood  12th. 

Miss  B.  E. — Shell  pattern  for  a  quilt.  We  published 
this  about  two  years  ago.  Presume  you  have  not  been 
long  a  subscriber. 

J.  G. — Many  persons  write  us  who  cannot  be  sub- 
scribers. For  instance,  you  ask  for  charades.  Do  we 
not  occasionally  give  them?  And  then  you  say  the 
letters  from  Ella  Moore  to  Susy,  in  1860,  were  very  us*'- 
ful ;  and  yet  you  say  nothing  of  Ella  Moore's  letter  in 
December,  1S61. 

Veritas,  of  CrawfordsviUe,  Ind.,  is  informed  that  four 
of  the  portraits  mentioned  have  been  published  in  the 
Book.  Remember  that  the  Lady's  Book  is  thirty-thrfe 
years  old  ;  probably  older  than  Veritas. 

C.  R.  T.— All  teeth,  we  think,  may  be  kept  clean  by 
simply  using  white  soap. 

L.  N.  S. — The  postage  on  the  Book  you  will  find  on  ! 
page  410  of  this  number.     No  postmaster  has  a  right  to 
ask  any  more. 

H.    A.    DREER'S — SEEDSMAN — ANSWERS   TO   HIS   CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

Mrs.  W.  H, — For  a  complete  list  of  bedding  plants  see 
Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1862.  We  are  sending  out 
one  huudred  choice  plants,  packed  for  ten  dollars. 

Mrs.  Dr.  C. — Plants  rarely  flower  well  when  kept  in 
too  active  a  state  of  growth.  This  is  probably  the  cau.se 
of  your  plants  not  flowering  well.  Guano  and  bone 
dust  are  not  suitable  for  pot  culture.  A  good  compost  of 
fresh  loam  and  leaf  mould  is  all  that  is  necessary.  See  ( 
hints  on  windoio  gardening  in  Dreer's  Garden  Calendar,  i 

Mrs.  E.  L.  McL. — The  remarks  above  may  also  suit 
your  case.  Gardeners  and  florists  rarely  use  artificial 
manures,  where  good  decomposed  barnyard  manure  is 
obtainable. 


Centre-CitHe  Gossip. 


FEMININE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  a  German  traveller  of  large  experi- 
ence, has  undertaken  to  describe  "American  Women  :" 
and  as  every  one  is  interested  in  their  own  picture,  we 
lay  a  few  of  his  photographs  on  our  Centre-Table  for 
discussion  among  the  large  representation  of  "Ameri- 
can Ladies"  who  gather  around  it  monthly.  We  fear 
they  will  not  think  the  "cartes"  very  flattering. 


CENTRE-TABLE    GOSSIP. 
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Ad  TO  OOOD  LOOKS. 

CIun)«y,  coarse  features,  striking  deformitiep,  original 
iuid  cliaracteri^^tic  ugtiuesa  are  fouud  ncitlier  among 
American  men  nor  women.  No  one  could  dream  there 
if  assertlti;;  that  /«?  laid  c'e^leheau.  The  great  majority 
of  women  are  modt'ratoly  pretty,  very  passable,  or  pleas- 
iBfr'ly  pretty.  Still,  their  charms  are  coucentrated  more 
iD  their  features  than  iti  their  demeanor,  figures,  or  cor- 
poreal shape.  A  classical  bust,  rounded  arms,  and 
well-developed  limbs  aro  the  greatest  rarity  among 
;hem.  Yua  may  gaze  on  a  hundred,  and  not  di.scover 
one  shapely  waist.  The  effeminuto  manners  of  those 
ioythiog  but  Spartan  republican  ladies,  their  horror  of 
DOdity  movement  and  physical  exertion  produce  a  neg- 
ect  and  decay  of  the  entire  muscular  system.  Walk- 
Dg  iu  the  open  air  is  sometbiuj,'  quite  unusual  with 
hem,  for  in  their  country,  where  there  aro  no  footpaths 
ir  promenades,  they  move  about  in  carriages,  and  rarely 
j)n  horseback.  The  rest  of  the  long  day  they  spend,  after 
Jie  fashion  of  ladies  in  Eastern  harems,  on  softly  cush- 
oned  sofas  or  in  their  favorite  rocking-chairs  by  the 
Iresido.  Full  beauties,  d  la  Rubens,  are  never  found 
imonj;  them,  and  eiiujilly  rare  are  those  graceful,  well- 
•ounded,  elastic,  Junonic  forms  which  may  still  be  seen 
D  Italy  and  other  European  countries. 

HABIT.S  OP  EXPRE.^SION. 

The  American  ladies  have  also  received  into  their 
Teiy-day  English  language  many  French  expressions 
Thich  the  English  employ  rarely  or  give  a  very  difl'erent 
acaning  to.  Thus,  they  have  a  remarkable  propensity 
or  the  term  "elegant."  It  has  grown  one  of  their 
*vorite  words,  which  they  iuce.ssantly  repeat,  and 
Those  broad  and  various  application  is  no  little  cliarac- 
ieri^iic  nf  them.  Eugljsh  ladies  generally  apply  this 
.Tord,  borrowed  from  the  French,  to  articles  of  luxury, 
'0  products  of  the  lower  branches  of  art,  where  it  is  in 
ts  place,  and  means  so  much  as  "pleasing  in  exterior 
nd  form."  English  ladies  would  never  think  of  ex- 
■res-^iiig  their  pleasure  with  things  of  greater  internal 
alue,  which  must  be  gauged  by  a  higher  standard,  by 
impluving  the  trivial  expression  "very  elegant."  Only 
ikm.Tican  ladies  do  this;  they  describe  as  elegant  the 
oili.'i  and  amiable  behavior  of  their  beaux,  e<iuaily 
ciih  the  garish  furniture  of  a  room  all  glistening  with 
rmolu  and  enamel.  For  the  pretty  verses  an  adorer 
lys  at  their  feet  they  have,  too,  no  higher  praise  than 
hat  thpy  are  "very  elegant,  very  elegant,  indeed." 
"hoy  also  call  the  speech  of  a  high-standing  political 
rator  "very  elegant."  A  flower  in  a  garden-bed,  the 
i-agrant  lily,  or  the  regal  ro.se,  is  only  called  by  them 
an  elegant  flower."  Even  a  ]'icture  by  Raphael  or 
iorregio  receives  in  the  oniburst  of  their  enthusiasm 
0  other  attribute.  If  they  return  from  Switzerland, 
nd  are  asked  what  they  have  seoo  amid  the  Alps,  they 
rai-ie  the  "elegant  scenery"  of  the  mountains.  This 
'nlueky  word,  and  the  more  unlucky  predilection  for 
)ie  elegant  which  is  met  with  at  every  step  among 
.merican  ladies  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  them  that  they 
lav  '^xtendrd  the  territory  of  the  word  to  extraordinary 
rngth^.  both  upwards  and  downwards.  For  instance, 
lOing  downwards,  they  will  talk  of  an  "elegant  dish" 
jiey  have  eaten  ;  and,  going  upwards,  what  we  call  a 
>>od  or  classical  taste  is  generally  characterized  by  them 
*an  "elegant  taste." 

THE  POOR  BrSBANDiJ. 

In  America   this   terribly  degenerated    reverence  for 
omen,  which  might  be  called  more  truly  pampering 


and  spoiling,  is  naturally  felt  most  by  tbo  husbands, 
who  have  entered  upon  a  lifelong  slavery.  If  a  lovely 
American  girl  sinks  into  the  arms  of  a  man,  to  be  bound 
to  him  for  life,  she  does  so  much  iu  the  same  way  as  she 
throws  herself  into  her  easy-chair.  Marriage  is  her 
pillow,  her  sofa,  on  which  she  intends  lienrcfnrth  com- 
fortably to  repose.  Upon  it  she  ccmfidentty  throws  all 
the  burden  of  her  cares  and  troubles;  she  regards  her 
husbaud  as  her  factotum,  who  has  to  provide  for  all  her 
wants.  He  must  procure  her  a  house  according  to  her 
fancy,  ho  must  furnish  this  liouse  exactly  as  she  wishes 
it,  ho  must  arrange  and  administer  kitchen  and  cellar, 
and  even  go  every  morning  boforo  breakfast  to  make  the 
necessary  puichases  for  the  day's  meals.  Even  iu  Wash- 
ington you  may  at  times  see  senators,  statesmen  re- 
nowned iu  the  world  and  inlluential  in  the  papors,  hur- 
rying to  market  at  an  early  hour  with  a  basket  on  their 
arm,  and  carrying  homo  salad,  pastry,  green  peas, 
strawberries,  or  other  vegetable  produce. 

Even  farmers'  wives  often  hold  themselves  much  too 
high  for  business  of  this  sort,  and  scenes  of  the  following 
nature  may  be  seen  at  market;  A  youug  farmer's  wife  I 
once  saw  sitting  iu  a  little  one-horse  chaise  and  holding 
the  reins.  In  her  elegant  dress  she  could  not,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  go  into  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the 
market,  so  she  had  sent  off  her  husband.  lie  was  busy 
among  the  stalls,  like  a  swallow  collecting  insects  for 
its  young,  and  presently  appeared  again  laden  with  all 
sorts  of  boxes  and  parcels.  These  the  farmer's  wife, 
naturally,  could  not  take  on  her  silk  lap,  so  the  husband 
had  to  hold  them  carefully  in  the  chaise. 


SAPPHIRES. 

■Wi;  have  heard  ladies  ready  to  break  friendship  in 
discussions  on  the  true  colors  of  different  jewels,  or, 
more  properly,  "gems;"  as,  for  instance,  the  sapphire: 
"  It  is  blue,"  they  assert,  "  sapphire  skies,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  triumphant  quotations  !  But  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  we  can  often  "be  right,  yet  wrong,"  as  the 
following  interesting  article  will  iirove: — 

Next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness,  beauty,  and  value, 
comes  the  sapphire — the  holy  sapphire,  "which  renders 
the  bearer  pacific,  amiable,  pious,  and  devout,  and  con- 
firms the  soul  in  good  works,"  which  refuses  to  shine 
for  the  beautifying  of  the  unchaste  or  the  impure,  and 
which,  by  the  mere  force  of  its  own  pure  rays,  kills  all 
noxious  and  venomous  creatures.  How  to  describe  that 
soft,  deep  blue— deepest  in  the  males,  fairest  in  the  fe- 
males— to  which  nothing  living  can  be  compared,  save, 
perhap'?,  the  exquisite  glory  of  an  Irish  eye?  The  sap- 
phire in  its  true  color  is  blue— blue  as  an  Italian  heaven, 
blue  as  the  deep  blue  sea  ;  hut  it  is  also  red,  and  yellow, 
and  green,  and  violet,  and  hair-brown — such  a  brown 
as  the  Venetian  painters  loved,  with  a  golden  light 
striking  through — and  it  is  bluish-gray  and  blackish, 
and  it  is  sometimes  radiated  and  chtttoynnt.  But  when 
all  these  various  colors,  it  is  called  by  various  names: 
it  is  oriental  ruby  when  red  ;  oriental  topaz  when  yel- 
low ;  oriental  emerald  when  green;  oriental  amethyst 
when  violet ;  adamantine  spar  when  hair-brown  ;  emery 
when  in  granulated  masses  of  bluish-giay;  asteria,  or 
star-stone,  when  radiated  ;  corundum  when  dull  and 
dingy-colored.  Thus,  all  the  finest  gems  aro  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  sapi)bire,  which  stands  next  in  order  to 
the  kingly  diamond  himself  The  sapphire  soraelimea 
changes  color  by  artificial  light,  and  Mr.  Hope's  "  saphir 
merveilleux,"  which  is  a  deep,  delicious  blue  by  day, 
becomes  distinctly  amethystine  at  night      The   finest 
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"blue  sapphires  come  from  Ceylon,  which  is  a  very  islaud 
of  gems  ;  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  civilized 
■world  is  that  in  the  insignia  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  among 
the  crown-jewels  in  France.  The  dove  is  formed  of  a 
single  sapphire  of  great  size  and  marvellous  beauty, 
mounted  on  white  diamonds,  and  surrounded  by  the 
finest  suite  of  blue  diamonds  in  existence.  The  blue 
diamonds  are  almost  as  intense  in  color  as  the  sappliire 
itself.  The  asteria,  or  star-stone  sapphire,  is  a  singularly 
lovely  gem ;  grayish-blue  in  color,  but  turn  it  which 
way  you  will,  you  see  ever  six  rays  of  brilliant  silver 
light  stream  from  it.  Sometimes  the  stone  is  red,  when 
the  star-rays  are  golden  yellow  ;  and  sometimes  tbey 
are  purely  white  on  a  ground  of  red  or  blue.  The  gira- 
sol  sapphire  has  a  most  beautiful  play  of  opalescent 
light,  pinkish,  aurora-colored,  or  bluish.  The  sapphire 
is  pure  alumina,  colored  by  one  of  the  magic  agents  by 
which  Nature  transfortas  her  children  and  masquerades 
her  servants. — English  Magazine, 

CLIPPINGS  AT  OUR  CENTRE-TABLE. 

KEW   GARDEN. 

This  fine  botanical  establishment  in  England  is  under 
the  sole  charge  of  Sir  Wm.  Ilarker,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Our  well-knowu  horticulturist, 
Parsons,  of  Flushing,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  its  arrange- 
ments. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  grounds  is  built  tho  large  Palm 
House,  which  we  thosight  more  harmonious  in  its  archi- 
tectural proportions  than  any  glass  structure  we  had 
seen,  and  far  superior  to  the  celebrated  conservatory  at 
Chatsworth.  This  i.s  full  of  beautiful  and  curious  plants 
of  great  size,  among  which  the  palms  and  tree  ferns  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  gigantic  Abyssinian  banana 
has  grown  in  five  years  more  than  thirty-five  feet,  with 
a  stem  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference,  and  leaves 
sixteen  feet  long.  Among  the  rare  things  are  the  zamias, 
the  singular  pitcher  plants  the  cycads  and  their  allies, 
the  rice  paper  plant  of  Formosa,  the  ouvirandra  fenes- 
tralis  or  singular  lattice  leaf,  from  Madagascar,  the  lace 
bark  of  Jamaica,  the  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark,  the 
superb  Sikkem  rhododendrons,  aud  many  rare  tropical 
trees,  upon  which  the  visitor  looks  down  from  a  spiral 
staircase,  or  from  the  gallery  to  which  it  leads  in  the  top 
of  the  conservatory. 

"  Beside  this  large  house  is  one  devoted  to  the  Victoria 
lily,  while  orchids  and  other  plants  occupy  more  than 
twenty  smaller  houses.  For  these  various  houses  there 
are  six  foremen,  besides  numerous  laborers.  One  fore- 
man has  charge  of  the  flower-beds,  about  400  in  number, 
for  which  each  year  a  supply  of  40,000  bedding  plants 
is  required.  A  new  conservatory  is  about  to  be  erected 
of  great  size,  which  will  accommodate  the  palms,  now 
getting  too  large  for  their  present  habitation.  A  very 
important  feature  connected  with  the  garden  is  the  gar- 
dener's library  and  reading  room,  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  readily  perceived,  and  doubtless  imitated 
in  the  New  York  Park. 

"It  consists  of  two  small  apartments  adjoining  the 
Director's  office,  and  contains  a  selection  of  works  useful 
to  a  gardener,  with  horticultural  journals,  maps,  and 
stationery  for  readers.  It  is  open  every  evening  for  the 
gardeners,  under  the  direction  of  the  curator  and  foremen, 
who  are  responsible  by  turns  for  the  safety  of  the  books 
and  good  conduct  of  the  men. 

"  The  foremen  also  act  as  librarians.  The  gardeners 
thus  educate  themselves,  and,  in  accepting  private  situ- 
ations, are  able  to  carry  with  them  good  testimonials." 


FAMILT    INTERCOURSE   AT   THB  TABLE. 

To  meet  at  the  breakfast-table,  father,  mother,  children,! 
all  well,  ought  to  be  a  happiness  to  any  heart ;  it  should 
be  a  source  of  humble  gratitude,  and  should  wake  up 
the  warmest  feelings  of  our  nature.  Shame  upon  the! 
contemptible  and  low-bred  cur,  whether  parent  nv  child,! 
that  can  ever  come  to  the  breakfast-table,  where  all  the' 
family  have  met  in  health,  only  to  frown,  and  whini' 
and  growl,  and  fret!  It  is  ^jn'ma  facie  evidence  of  a' 
mean,  and  grovelling,  and  selfish,  and  degraded  naturf,; 
whencesover  the  churl  may  have  sprung.  Nor  is  it  lej-s; 
I'epi'ehensible  to  make  such  exhibitions  at  the  tea-table  ; 
for,  before  the  morning  comes,  some  of  the  little  circle' 
may  be  stricken  with  some  deadly  disease,  to  gathc^r 
around  that  table  not  again  forever!  Children  in  good' 
health,  if  left  to  themselves  at  the  table,  become,  after  ai 
few  mouthfuls,  garrulous  and  noisy  ;  but  if  within  :it' 
all  reasonable  or  bearable  bounds,  it  is  better  to  let  theia! 
alone;  they  eat  less,  because  they  do  not  eat  so  rapidlyj 
as  if  compelled  to  keep  silent,  while  the  very  exhilarii- 
tion  of  spirits  quickens  the  circulation  of  the  vital  fluids, 
and  energizes  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  extremes! 
of  society  curiously  meet  in  this  regard.  The  tables  "^ 
the  rich  and  the  nobles  of  England  are  models  of  mirtli,/ 
wit,  and  bonhommie  ;  it  takes  hours  to  get  through  aj 
repast,  and  they  live  long.  If  anybody  will  look  iu  upon 
the  negroes  of  a  well-to-do  family  in  Kentucky,  while  ^tj 
their  meals,  they  canuot  but  be  impressed  with  the  peiH 
feet  abandon  of  jabber,  cachinnation,  and  mirth  ;  iti 
seems  as  if  they  could  talk  all  day,  and  they  live  lonr,; 
It  follows,  then,  that  at  the  family-table  all  should  meer,j 
and  do  it  habitually,  to  make  a  common  interchange  A 
high-bred  courtesies,  of  warm  aflectious,  of  cheeriLg 
mirthfulness,  and  that  generosity  of  nature,  which  lif;.« 
us  above  the  brutes  which  perish,  promotive  as  thev& 
things  are  of  good  digestion,  high  health,  and  a  lon:j 
life. — HalVs  Journal  of  HeaWi, 
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NOTICE   TO    LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  ^i 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distsiuce,  V^ 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  reqnirelr 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelivj 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  mai 
tillas,  and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econ 
my,  as  well  as  taste;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to   any  part  of  the  country.    For  the  lai-t( 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  cheelis  for  the  proposed  expni^ 
diture,  to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

No  order  loill  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  U  frft 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  accouid-, 
ahlefor  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  id 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transaction 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  d-j 
not  know. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompniii' 
by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general  styl'? 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Pr. 
goods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Bess* 
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(  Son ;  cloaks,  mantillas,  or  talmas,  from  Brodic's,  51 
lanal  Street,  New  Vork  ;  bonaetjs  from  the  most  celebrated 
'stablishmeuts;  jewelry  from  Wriggens  St  Warden,  or 
i^ldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

'  When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
o?era  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  article.-*  will  be  taken 
»ack.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  must  be 
on^tidered  final. 

■  DESCRIPTION'  OF  STEEL  FASHIOX-PLATE  FOR 
'  APRIL. 

I  Fiff.  1. — Dressof  black  silk,  with  two  narrow  flounces 
■•a.  the  bottom  of  the  skirl,  the  upper  one  haviug  a  uar- 
jow  blue  ruche.  Above  this  is  placed  a  fold  of  blue 
itlk  sliirhtly  puffed,  or  perfectly  plain,  as  may  suit  the 
|ftncy,  braided  on  each  side  with  a  narrow  ruche  of  black 
'ibbun,  and  cro-stscd  diagonally  by  the  same.  The  sleeves 
^re  slashed  to  correspond  with  this  trimming,  and  dia- 
iQond-shaped  ornaments  of  the  same  style  cover  the 
.rout  of  the  corsage.  The  headdress  is  a  coronet  ruche, 
:f  blue  Bilk  and  black  lace. 

j  Fiff.  2.— Raspberry-colored  silk,  d  la  Qabrielle.  There 
!*  a  narrow  flounce  around  the  bottom  ;  the  rest  of  the 
jrimming  ia  a  plaiting  of  wine-colored  ribbon.  The 
(leeves  are  particularly  simple  and  elegant.  Bonuet  of 
ffhite  crape  and  spotted  thnlle,  with  a  frill  of  blonde  on 
Ae  edge  of  the  brim,  and  a  bird  of  Paradise  plume. 
,  Fiy.  3. — Dress  of  rich  brown  silk,  with  pUsaes  of  the 
Wme  shade  of  ribbon,  which  has  a  pearled  or  pointed 
dge.  The  sleeve  is  noticeable  in  this  figure  also,  as  a 
.ew  modification  of  the  favorite  Frauds  1st,  and  is  ex- 
irem-^ly  stylish  ;  it  is  liued  with  white  silk  and  has  a 
plaiting  of  white  satin  ribbon.  Simple  white  chip  hat, 
»ith  mauve  ribbons,  and  a  row  of  daisies  inside  the  brim. 
j  Fig.  4. — An  elaborate  reception-dress  of  Pomona  or 
iPple-green  silk  \  the  bands  are  of  black  silk,  the  lower 
ne  ornamented  by  a  desigu  iu  green  braid  work.  Zoa- 
ve  jacket  of  black  cloth,  with  green  silk  edging  and 
nsertings;  the  diamond-shaped  oruameut  is  in  green 

raid.     Caw!  of  white  and  black  guipure,  with  a  few 

owers  in  the  plaited  lace  border. 

Fig.  5. — Walking  or  carriage-dress  of  mauve  silk,  with 

laiu  pointed  waist,  and  sleeves  of  moderate  width  ;  the 
kirt   has  a  diagonal  puffing  of  alternate  mauve  and 

iolet  silk,  separated  by  a  mauve  pipeing.  Tablier 
bantle,  trimmed  with  volantes  of  silk,  and  rich  crochet 
jriu^'e,  with  a  pyramidal  heading  of  crochet.  Hat  of 
/bite  silk,  with  mauve  ribbon  and  black  and  white  lace, 
jiauve  flowers  with  large  green  leaves,  and  black  and 
i7hite  lace  inside  the  brim. 

'  JUVENILE    FIGURES. 

.  Fig.  1,— Child's  dress  of  lobelia  blue  silk,  with  an 
ipron  front,  and  daisy  ornaments.  The  sleeves  are  ox- 
lelleut,  boiug  left  open  at  the  top  to  display  the  full 
rhile  sleeve  of  the  chemisette.  Gray  Leghorn  hat,  with 
rhite  plume. 

I  Fig.  2.— Full  trowsers  and  gaiters  of  ribbed  drop  d'tte,' 
jlaribaUli  shirt  and  sash  of  scarlet  c/whmerine.,  with  a 
|mall  braid  pattern  iu  black.  Sailor's  hat  of  Leghorn, 
filh  velvet  braiding  and  baud. 

SPRIXG  COSTUMES. 
(See  engraving,  page  327.) 
Fig.  1.— A  lobelia  blue  spring  silk,  with  a  small  black 
»sh  in  it,  made  low  neck.  The  skirt,  body,  and  sleeves 
re  trimmed  with  box-plaited  ruffles  edged  with  a  very 
arrow  black  velvet.  Brown  Tuscan  hat,  with  brown 
dume. 


Fig.  2. — Suit  of  gray  Marseilles. 

Fig.  3. — Mauvo  and  white  summer  poplin  dress, 
trimmed  with  bands  of  mauve  silk.  Leghorn  hat, 
trimmed  with  field  flowers. 

Pig.  4. — Zouavo  jacket  and  skirt  of  white  Marseilles, 
corded  with  scarlet  braid. 

CIUTCIIAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  demand  for  novelties  that 
was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  spring  orders,  we  find 
many  pretty  things  iii  Stewart's  and  elsewhere.  By  ihe 
kindness  of  Mr.  Letson,  of  that  establishment,  wo  havo 
been  shown  several  new  inexpensive  materials,  and  a 
large  selection  of  the  new  spring  silks.  Among  the  new 
materials,  the  most  popular  for  early  spring  wear  will 
be  the  Tuffda  d'Annecy,  a  cotton  and  wool  material, 
and  iu  some  instances,  with  a  bar  or  stripe  uf  silk  cross- 
ing it.  It  is  in  stripes,  checks,  of  the  softest  and  most 
delicate  spring  colors,  which  we  will  give,  as  they  per- 
vade every  material,  as  well  as  silks,  ribbons,  and 
gloves. 

Rose  (VAlpes,  hois  {wood  colors),  gros  vert  (a  rich 
green),  chumois  (pale  butf ),  azurline,  vert  imperial,  and 
every  possible  tint  and  shade  of  mode  as  the  ground. 
Taffeta  de  Sutz  is  of  cotton  and  wool,  a  thinner  material, 
as  is  the  Grenadine  fiart^t^,  called  also  wool  grenadine. 
These  last  are  of  a  texture  like  an  exceedingly  Guebartge 
AngUiis,  with  mode,  or  mode  and  black  grounds,  and  rich 
figures,  hrochec  (embroidered),  in  the  colors  we  havo 
mentioned.  Epinglorie  hroclieC  is  a  not  very  dissimilar 
material. 

In  silks  it  is  thought  that  plain  colors  will  be  revived, 
and  changeable  grounds,  with  delicate  chineC  figures, 
will  be  much  worn  ;  also  black,  figured  silks,  the  figure 
a  small  lozenge,  dot,  stripe,  and  even  wreath.  Very 
small  plaids,  a  white  ground,  quadrilled  with  black, 
green,  Magenta,  hois,  etc.  etc.,  are  in  decided  favor.  The 
black  to  be  trimmed  with  ribbon  or  ruches  in  bright 
colors,  mixed  with  black,  and  are  very  eflective.  The 
most  striking  novelties  are  a  chiiiei  silk,  alma  ground 
(a  bluish-gray),  and  canwieux  figure,  two  simple  leaves 
of  hois,  a  wood  color,  in  diflerent  shades,  the  one  like  a 
shadow  of  the  other.  Also  a  rich  drab  silk,  quadrilled 
by  a  wreath  of  convolvulus  blossoms  and  leaves,  and 
the  Varsovienne,  B,  changeable  ground,  green  and  white, 
with  a  raised,  satin-like,  geometrical  figure  crossing  it 
in  vert  imperial.    The  styles  for  making  up  are  various. 

We  instance  a  dress  of  azurline  blue  silk,  which  is  a 
brighter  shade  than  the  lobelia  worn  the  past  winter; 
the  corsage  is  the  pointed  boddice  worn  fifteen  years 
ago;  the  sleeves  are  flowing,  moderately  wide  at  the 
wrist,  about  the  width  of  a  MousqiiMaire,  with  a  few 
plaits  at  top,  and  no  cuff  at  the  bottom.  A  row  of  oval, 
black  velvet  poiee*  reach  from  the  brooch  to  the  point 
of  the  boddice,  set  on  closely.  These  patet's  are  plain, 
with  an  edge  of  good,  narrow,  black  lace,  in  pointed 
pattern  ;  a  row  of  them  is  set  a  little  above  the  edge  of 
the  sleeve,  in  a  straight  lino.  The  skirt  is  plain,  set  on 
the  waist  in  plaits,  not  fiat,  of  a  moderate  width,  plain 
directly  under  the  point,  where  a  row  oti)ate>8,  increas- 
ing in  size,  rounds  away  in  a  tunic  line,  and  is  carried 
around  the  whole  dress,  almost  tea  inches  from  the  hem, 
at  intervals  of  five  inches. 

A  handsome  black  silk  Is  made  in  the  same  form  ;  a 
narrow  rnche  of  silk  forms  a  double  chain  pattern,  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  point,  on  each  side  the  corsage,  where 
it  is  joined  in  au  elongated,  oval  loop  ;  the  sleeves  have 
the  same  trimming  repeated  a  little  above  the  edge,  and 
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a  single  row  across  the  top,  where  the  bottom  of  a  cap 
would  fall.  A  row  of  the  same  forms  a  trimming  arouud 
the  skirt  at  the  hei^'bt  of  twelve  inches. 

Among  the  changeable  or  shot,  spring  silks,  we  have 
seen  one  of  Havana  and  gray,  the  trimming  ruches  of 
the  same  silk,  in  a  (iat  plait  and  space.  This  trimming, 
which  is  on  the  skirt,  the  open  sleeves,  and  the  girdle, 
is  also  placed  arouud  the  neck,  and  a  narrow  ruffle  of 
lace  or  muslin  rises  above  it. 

A  dress  of  bluish-gi-ay  and  white,  has  a  narrow  stripe 
of  black,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  running  through 
it.  It  is  made  up  in  a  most  stylish  manner.  The  corsage 
pointed  and  turned  back  quite  widely  at  the  throat,  with 
a  pretty  rolling  collar,  en  £^i/f^  ,■  from  the  collar  to  the 
hem  it  is  closed  by  five  good-sized,  plain,  black  velvet 
buttons.  The  stripes  are  straightor  on  the  corsage  and 
sleeve,  diagonal  on  the  Mousquetaire  cuff,  which,  with 
the  collar,  is  bordered  by  an  inch  wide,  black,  velvet 
ribbon.  The  cuff  has  three  small,  oval^a^e^s  of  velvet 
and  lace.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  apron-fashion,  the 
apron  sloping  away  to  a  point  on  each  side,  haviofj  the 
appearance  of  a  broad  gore,  less  than  a  breadth  wide  at 
top,  and  plaited  into  a  point;  the  bottom  two  breadths 
wide.  In  the  rest  of  the  skirt  the  stripes  are  made  to 
fall  diagonally  ;  in  the  tablier  they  are  straight,  which 
gives  it  a  very  stylish  appear;ince.  The  back  of  the 
skirt  laps  to  the  width  of  an  inch  ;  wide  velvet  over 
the  tablier;  ihreQ  pnte' s,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches 
apart,  are  placed  back  of  this  on  each  side.  In  the  neck 
a  narrow  row  of  lace,  and  a  plaited  muslin  chemisette 
across  the  bottom  of  the  vest-like  opening. 

We  have  i-oom  but  for  two  more  descriptions.  A 
dress  of  plain  gray  silk  ;  four  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  is  a  band  of  black  velvet  four  inches  wide, 
headed  by  seven  rows  of  narrow  gray  velvet,  two  shades 
darker  than  the  dress.  This  may  be  again  repeated, 
bat  is  heavy,  if  so,  for  spring.  The  corsage  is  plain, 
with  a  Mtdicis  girdle  of  black  velvet,  forming  a  point 
npand  down.  The  sleeves  are  bell-shaped,  brought  into 
a  loose  band  at  the  wrist,  which  is  trimmed  by  rows  of 
narrow  black  and  gray  velvet;  they  are  entirely  open 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  band  on  the  fojearm,  the  open- 
ing being  trimmed  on  each  side  with  black  and  gray 
velvet.  The  same  is  carried  round  the  throat,  where  a 
frill  of  gauffered  lace  stands  upright.  A  full  undersleeve, 
of  course,  must  be  worn  with  this  open  sleeve.  It  is  a 
single  pufl'of  lace,  drawn  in  close  at  the  wrist  to  a  ruche 
of  lace,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  sleeve  on 
the  forearm,  showing  prettily  in  the  opening  of  the 
dress  sleeve. 

Pale  green,  or  "water  green,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  favorite  shade  for  siiriug 
wear.  A  dress  of  this  has  each  seam  of  the  skirt  trimmed 
with  a  plaiting  of  silk,  through  the  middle  of  which  is 
passed  a  narrow  black  velvet.  The  same  extends,  from 
the  waist  to  the  throat  ontbw  corsage,  rather  wider  at 
the  throat  than  at  the  ^vaist ;  or  the  plaiting  may  be  of 
■  black  silk  and  the  centre  of  green.  On  the  sleeve  it 
describes  a  series  of  "horseshoe  crescents,"  a  popular 
style  of  applying  ruches,  plailings,  etc. 

A  dress  of  black  and  white  check,  veiy  'f^mall.  may  be 
handsomely  trimmed  by  giiuffered  bunds  of  Magenta, 
rose  de  roi,  blue,  or  vert  siLk,  with  the  velvet  in  the 
centre.  We  have  seen  one  from  the  Fourteenth  Street 
establishment  of  Madame  Demorest  with  bauds  of  grus 
vert  and  black  velvet — very  stylish,  indeed 

As  to  spring  bonnets,  the  all-important  part  of  ladies' 
toilets,  they  will  be  worn  of  srraw,  except  for  full  dross, 
and  the  straws  will  be  generally  fine  and  close,  or  else 


very  fine  gimp ;  nothing  showy  will  be  found  amon> 
the  new  styles. 

From  the  Misses  McConuel,  of  Clinton  Place,  New  i 
York,  we  give  the  following  information  :  Bonnets  will 
be  very  much  the  same  shape  as  those  worn  during  the 
winter  ;  they  may  possibly  he  a  little  deeper  from  the 
crown  to  the  front,  and  rather  more  square  on  top, 
though  they  will  not  droop  at  all  over  the  face.  All  the  I 
best  bonnets  will  have  illusion  tabs,  though  not  quite 
so  full  lis  those  woi  n  during  the  winter.  The  caps  will 
be  rather  long,  and  generally  droop  in  the  centre.  The 
inside  trimming  is  placed  on  top  in  the  diadem  style. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  bounets  at  this  establish- 
ment we  notice  the  following:  A  bonnet  of  chip,  covered 
with  cords  of  fine  straw  ;  cape  of  black  silk  and  black  lace, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  bonnet ;  very  near  the  face  was  a 
cluster  of  rich  scarlet  pomegranates  and  brown,  hanging 
berries,  and  on  the  fl'wers  rested  a  beautiful  butterfly,  . 
with  black  lace  wings;  inside  was  a  drawn  facing,  one  ' 
row  of  black  and  one  row  of  white  silk,  then  lace  tabs, 
and  over  the  forehead  black  lace,  plaited  and  scarlet 
pomegranates. 

Another  was  of  white  illusion,  with  a  scarlet  or  Gari- 
baldi-colored velvet  cape,  and  trimmed  on  one  side  with  ! 
scarlet  velvet,  plaited  like  an  opened  fan,  the  small  end  I 
being  toward  the  front  of  the  bonnet ;  a  band  of  black   ' 
silk,  two  inches  wide,  was  folded  carelessly  round  the 
whole  fan,  and  black  feathers  and  coques  of  black  laie 
were  on  the  top  and  edge  of  the  bonnet,  which  was  also 
finished  by  a  black  lace  being  fastened  inside  the  bonnet, 
then  turned  over,  plaited  down  to  form  a  binding  to  the 
bonnet,  leaving  a  little  frill  all  round  on  the  outsi    ■, 
which  had  a  charming  effect.    The  inside  was  compci  d 
of  black  lace,   scarlet  velvet,  acorns,   oak-leaves,  &  .i 
white  blonde  tabs.  ' 

Another  was  of  Dunstable  straw,  faced  with  a  scfl-  | 
green  velvet,  and  having  two  bands  of  the  velvet  on  the   ' 
outside,  one  standing  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bonnet,  anil    ' 
the  other  about  an  inch  further  back.     This  bonnet  was 
trimmed  with  a  black  veil  of  spotted  lace,  about  ten 
inches  wide  and  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long  ;  it  formed   . 
part  of  the  inside  trimming,  then  turned  over  on  the 
outside  of  the  bonnet,  and  was  caught  by  an  exquisit-; 
branch  of  roses  and  buds  on  the  left  side  near  the  edgo 
of  the  bonnet;  it  was  then  folded  over  once,  and  carried 
straight  down  to  the  crown,  where  was  placed  a  blaeU 
butterfly ;  the  veil  covered  part  of  the  crown,  and  fell 
over  and  below  the  cape,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  :i 
rose  and  bud.    The  cape  was  of  white  silk  and  black 
lace,  and  the  inside  trimming  was  composed  of  the  veil, 
roses,  and  illusion  tabs. 

Another  straw  we  admired  for  its  simplicity  ^d 
novelty ;  it  had  on  the  left  side  a  bow  composed  of  fiat 
loops  of  white  ribbon,  two  inches  in  width,  on  which 
was  placed  a  bouquet  of  violets,  berries,  and  a  larg" 
white  narcissus.  The  cape  was  of  white  silk,  but  in  tbs 
centre  were  three  rows  of  black  lace,  placed  one  above 
the  other,  the  lowest  one  falling  about  two  inches  below  ! 
the  cape  ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  cape  was  another  bow  > 
of  the  white  ribbon,  the  same  style  but  rather  smaller 
than  the  one  on  the  bonnet.  The  inside  was  composed 
of  loops  of  white  ribbon  and  violets,  on  the  left  side  wa^^ 
a  blonde  tab,  and  on  the  other  was  black  lace  drawn  and  , 
passed  from  the  inside  of  the  bonnet  to  the  outside,  au'l 
soon,  so  that  it  formed  the  entire  inside  trimming  fur 
one  side  of  the  bonnet,  and  a  very  pretty  outside  trim- 
ming, also. 

Of  dress  bonnets  we  will  speak  next  month.  | 
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Made  of  rich  black  silk,  and  trimmed  with  velvet 


HOME-DRESS. 


Made  of  Foulard  silk— the  ground  lilac,  and  the  figures  in  purple  and  pold  color;  the  trimming  on  the 
kirt  and  sleeves  is  bound  with  gold-colored  ribbon.     The  sash  is  bordered  by  a  quilled  purple  ribbon. 
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THE  ALKEHIAN. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York.     Drawn  by  L.  T.  Tokit,  from  actual 

articles  of  costume.] 


This  stylp,  mn(\e  of  heavy  Wack  silk,  is  amonfr  the  most  beautiful  novelties  of  the  spring  man- 
tillas.    No  description  is  required,  as  its  mode  is  fully  explained  by  the  illustration. 
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CHTLDEEN'S  FASHIONS. 


ig.  1. — Steel  color  poplin  pnif,  trioimed  with  Azurline  blue  silk 
Ih  blue,  and  having  a  Hue  thistle  feather  in  front. 

ig.  2. — Light  preen  silk  dress.  Black  silk  sacque,  braided  with  preen  cord 
ig.  3.— Light  cloth  jacket,  white  pants,  crimson  neck-tie,  and  Leghorn  hat. 
ig.  4. — Brown  poplin  Zouave  suit. 


Steel  color  straw  hat,  bound 
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WHITE  MUSLIN  SPENCEH. 
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SILK  EUBBOIDESY. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  SLrPPER. 
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J/ri/eriafe.— Black  cloth  ;  violet,  green,  crimson,  and  blue  silks  ;  gold  thread,  No.  3;  black  and  ruby  cut  bead 
The  butterfly  i-i  to  be  worked  in  chain-stitch,  with  the  various  shaded  silks :  the  upper  wiiigS 

in  green — the  under  in  crimson,  with  blue  spots.     The  body  in  lilac.     On  each  side  of  the  body  X 

cut  black  bead  may  be  put  in  every  little  loop. 
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CUSHION  COVER 


ox    THE    MATKKIAL    TSED    KuH    MOSlJDITO    NET. 


I  1  I  I 

r:o:jcccnaiiaacnncnnnDnnnncccDnnanannnc:nnc:ncccnnDaD 

naDUJGQUDDBaBBaaBBiaBaBBBaBBBBaaBBBaaBDDnGcinDnDn 

ao°DrjncnDnoBBBaBaBaBBBBBBQBBaaBaaBBaBaaancDnaDnDna 
a=JGG3J=;=inBaBBBaaaBBaaaBSE3BBaBBBBBBaBaBannGDDDDDn 

CDOnnmUDBaaHIBBBBBBBaBSgOBBBBBBBBBBBBBBGDDaDDana 
□□nGaDHnBaBBBaBSSQQBBBEggQaBIQemSBBBBBBBnGaGGnGn 

□nGacanGBBaBBaBEaEE!=!(5]aEe@gE3aio)Ei[2](2]BEBBBBBBBnGaaGncD 
unGnnjcaBaaaaBGEEioiBaEEeaEeoBBBEEQasaBBBaBGaaacaD 
.GnGGnDnBBaBaaQiiicsJfliiiaaBSSEjaescsaBBsatoisiQBBBBaaDGGGGGG 

GDnoanaBaBBBQ[a]BMBBBGgE^BBESOBaBBaa[°]QBBBBBBGGnGGG  ~ 

DccaooaBBBBasaaaaaaBQgDBnBssoBBaBBBBSBBBflBaaGGaa:: 

nODGDBBBBBBBQBBBBBBBSOBGDBBSOBBBBBBBBBBBBBBGGnGG 
GnGaaBBBESBegESeeSBSEBQBCCaBESQBffiffiffiSBfflQaOaBBBGGGGa 

□nanBBBBE&33QS3a3ai3SS3E3BnaGGBBeE3aQi3K3QE3QHHKaBBBBanaa 
aDDDflBBBBQ@^££SSlSSQE3BHDGDBBESS@@@@@eaQSI3BBBBBGGGC: 

OaDBBBBBBQSEaBBBBBBBBBeBGaa^BBBBBBBBBQSDBBBBBBGGG 
□DDBBBBBBBQSe^BBDGGGBiaBSBaHSB^BDGGGBBBgQIBBBBBIGGC 

DOBBBBBBBSSeE3BBGnDaBSB@HHSB@BauaaBBQSE3SBBBBBBBDG 
GDBBBBaflSSIBee3BBDaanB9BSBSaSSBnaaDBBGSE3BS@BBBBBBGC 


l33;£:i:aaaB5SOBBBBBBBSI°l@BBBBBBBQSOBBBBISI!slSei 

ia5Li:aaaa5ei3E2aB8S9ssQiaissss8SQQe3aBsssBaBa(°!QeBBBBa 

□BBaBaB[2:aBaB£SSBIBBBBB9BSBQBBHBBaBQSOaaaa[l]EiaaBBBG 
DBBBBBQaaaaBSSaBBnnoaaBSSBSBGGGBBBSSOflBBSBBBBaaG 

caaBBBaaaQassg^aBaGDOBaBSBSBESBaGaaaaQsg^aQSBBBBBBGG 

nOBBBBBBBSBSOBBGDDDBSBBBBeB^BaQGGBBSaQSBBBBBBBaG 
nGGBBBBBBBSS^BBGDOOaSBSBOBSBeSHDGGGBBSaSBBBBBBBGac 

~  uGGBBBBBaBSDaaaBBBaBBgaaDGBSBBBBaaBBBSS^BBaaaaaGG  " 

GGGGBflflBBBSE^SSSiiSnSSOBBGGGaBSSSgSSSagSS^BBBBBGGGr: 

CGGGBBBBS§e^e3£:OQ^SOg3S^aGGGGBE3@^@SS^^g3S9^aBBaDGC[: 

GGGCGBBBQSgSQag^SSSSSE^BGGLiaSSBlSSffiSaSS^ES^gSaaBDuGGG 

GC::GGBBBBBaBraBBBBBBB§OBGnBE3SSBBBBBBSBBBBBBBGGGGG 

z;Gc::::GBaaaBaQaBBaBaasiS£:^BGBEgSBBBBBaBsaBBBBBGGGGGz: 

GGGGGGaaaBBBSIolBaBBBBeJgJESaaBg^aBBBBBIslSBaBaaBGGGGGG 
GGGGCGGBBBBBB3II](llBSBBBc^SS3BSaiSBflB[°lBgll2lQBBBBBBGGGGnGG 

GGGGGGGBBBBBBBSJI1:[1][£:BB^9S^SS^[2!BB[s)[1I:°1S@BBBBBBCGGGGGG 
GGnGGGGGBBBBBBeBEaSSStsjBSaEgSBEESESggBBBBBBCGGGGCGC 

GGGGGGGGBBBBBBBBGBSBBBBSgaBBB^GGGBBBBBBBCGGGGGGG  ' 
GGGGGGGGGBBBBBBBBaBBBBB3i££iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBGGGaGGGGG 

GGGGGGGGGBBBBBBBBBBBBBBQ^BBBBBBBBBBBBBBGGDGGGGGG 
GGGGGGGGGGBBBBBBBBBBBBBBQBBBBBBBBBBBBBBGGGGGGGGGG 

aGGGGGGGGGaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBGGGDDDDGGG 
GGGGGGGGGGGBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBGGGGGGGGGGG 

GaaGaGaGCGaGGGGGGGGaGGCGGGGGGGGGGGGGGaQQaaaQaaaa 


Very  pretty  tidies  and  cnshion  oovers  are  now  made  on  mosquito  net,  wliich  is  a  very  useful 
nannfacture  as  a  groundwork  on  wliich  to  work  ornamental  patterns  in  darning  and  fancy  stitches. 
Phe  pattern  given  is  for  tliis  purpose,  and  when  worked  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  lacy  and 
;ood  effect.  The  stars  are  worked  in  cottons  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness,  and  the  lines  which 
brm  the  stars  are  traced  in  the  coarsest  kind.  The  interiors  of  the  points  are  filled  in  with  differ- 
mt  kinds  of  lace  stitches,  which  are  very  easily  executed  on  this  coarse  fabric,  such  as  sewing 
ines  of  the  net  over,  crossing  in  diamonds,  and  filling  in  with  stars — but  which  have  a  very  pretty 
I'ffect  introduced  in  this  manner.  The  shape  indicated  by  the  black  ground  in  the  illustration  is 
lormed  by  running  a  line,  in  coarse  cotton,  across  the  net  in  the  different  directions.  This  gives  a 
lovelty  to  the  style  of  work.  To  complete  the  tidy,  a  light  lace  in  crochet,  or  a  rich  knotted 
iringe,  should  be  carried  all  roand.  This  will  be  found  a  very  showy  and  pretty  way  of  working 
I'll  this  net. 
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SCENT  SACHET. 

(5ee  description,  Work  Dejiartment.') 
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PHILADELPHIA,  MAY,  1862. 


EASTERN   RAMBLES   AND   REMINISCENCES. 


JERUSALEM. 

In  many  a  heap  the  trronnd 
HeaTefi.  as  though  Rain,  in  a  frantic  mood, 
Had  done  his  utmost.     Here  and  there  appears. 
As  left  to  show  his  handiwork — not  ours. 
An  idle  colnmn,  a  half-buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

Along  the  Sacred  Wav, 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclaraHtion  and  the  martial  clan^ 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopp'd  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  a(tpear'd. 
Then  throuv'h  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star-bright. 
As  thoagh  it  led  to  heaven. 

******* 
Xow  all  is  changed  ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild, 
The  day  is  silent,  drearj  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alike  ;  or  they  that  woold  explore, 
Discass,  and  learnedly.  EoGeBS. 

Leavixg  the  devout  pilgrims  to  kiss  "  the 
Stone  of  Unction,"  we  passed  through  avast 
throng  of  people,  in  which  we  recognized  Turk- 
Uh.  Arab,  and  Greek  soldiers,  mingled  with 
Armenian,  Greek,  Coptish,  and  Latin  priests. 
Such  a  Babel  of  worshippers  and  languages, 
such  a  variety  of  costumes  and  coiuitenauces, 
and  such  a  mixture  of  expressed  passions  and 

I  feelings,  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  or 
seen  collected  together  in  one  place  before  or 
since  that  time. 

"  Now.  Signor,  look  right  to  the  Calvary, 
upstairs,  where  old   man  pray,"  shouted  our 

[  guide,  in  a  loud  voice  ;  and  therefore  following 
him,  we  commenced  ascending  a  narrow,  dark 
staircase  (31*)  of  eight-and-tweuty  winding 
steps,  nineteen  of  which  are  of  wood,  and  run 
up  the  sides  of  the  church  wall,  the  remainder 
lieing  formed  from  the  solid  rock.    Many  weary 

*  See  Plan  of  Holy  Sepntchre  at  page  33o,  April  number. 
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pilgrims  pass  over  these  steps  during  the  day, 
and  to 

"Calvary's  mournful  mountain  climb." 

Calvary,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "Gol- 
gotha, that  is  to  say,  the  place  of  a  skuU" — 
because,  according  to  tradition,  the  skull  of 
Adam  was  deposited  there  by  Melchisedek — is 
about  110  feet  southeast  of  the  sepulchre  ;  the 
upper  part  of  it  (K)  is  level,  and  forms  a  plat- 
form 47  feet  squ.are,  on  which  is  a  chapel  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  separated  by  arches.  One 
is  paved  with  mosaic,  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
lighted  by  lamps,  whose  dim  light,  shed  tipon 
the  aged  or  careworn  faces  of  the  devotees, 
imparts  a  singular  appearance  to  the  whole. 
This  is  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  (35),  and 
the  guide,  pointing  to  a  silver  plate  under  the 
altar,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  other,  iii- 
foi-med  us  that  it  marked  the  spot  where  the  foot 
of  the  cross  rested,  while  on  either  side  he 
showed  us  the  holes  where  the  crosses  of  the 
two  thieves  were  fixed  (33).  A  few  paces  from 
these  is  a  long  narrow  opening,  with  brass  bars 
over  it.  The  guide  removed  the  metal  cover- 
intr,  and  passed  a  lighted  taper  into  the  fissure, 
which  is  about  three  feet  long  and  three  inches 
wide  ;  the  edges  being  rongh  and  correspond- 
ing, really  appear  to  be  a  rent  in  the  rock  (34). 
This  is  said  to  have  t.iken  place  when  onr 
Saviour,  about  the  ninth  hour,  being  in  tlie 
agonies  of  death,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice 
from  the  cross,  "Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46.  .11).  The  Greeks  say  that  the 
soul  of  the  bad  felon  went  to  perdition  through 
this  rent.  Adjoining  the  place  where  the  crosses 
were  placed  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion 
(32),  but  as  there  was  not  anything  remarkable 
about  it,  we  descended  the  staircase,  and  tnm- 
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lug  to  tlie  left,  visited  the  lower  part  of  Calvary 
(H),  and  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (36), 
and  his  brother  Baldwin  (37),  which  are  almost 
destroyed.  After  this  we  proceeded  towards 
the  western  end  of  the  building,  passing  "  the 
Stone  of  Unction"  on  our  way,  and  pushing 
through  acrowd  of  uoisyGreek  and  Latin  priests 
in  the  Vestibule  (B),  entered  the  nave  of  the 
church  (G),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (D).  The  nave  is  about  100  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  surrounded  by 
eight  square  columns  (15)  and  eight  pilasters 
(16),  supporting  galleries  above,  and  a  lofty 
cupola.  This  is  the  Latin  Chapel,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  an  oblong  building  of  stone  re- 
sembling marble,  brought  from  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola,  pierced  with 
circular  windows,  and  supported  by  columns. 
This  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (D),  which  is  the 
object  of  the  pilgrim's  visit  to  the  City  of  God. 

Ascending  a  few  steps  we  entered  the  vesti- 
bule or  jinte-chapel  (6),  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  small  square  block  of  m.irble,  which,  we 
were  told,  was  the  stone  the  angel  rolled  back 
from  tlie  door  and  sat  upon,  when  he  announced 
the  tidings  of  the  resurrection  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene and  the  other  Mary  :  "  He  is  not  here  ;  for 
lie  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay"  (Matt,  xxviii.  2 — 6). 
Stooping  down,  we  passed  through  a  narrow 
doorway,  partially  veiled  from  curious  eyes  by 
a  curtain,  and  entered  the  sepulchral  chamber 
(7),  which  is  .about  seven  feet  square,  contain- 
ing the  sarcophagus  or  coffin  of  marble,  about 
sis  feet  long,  three  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
wide,  which  forms  a  kind  of  altar.  Above  this 
a  large  number  of  gold  and  silver  lamps,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  .are  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing. They  are  the  gift  of  princes  and  nobles, 
some  of  whom  have  made  the  pilgrimage.  The 
sarcophagus,  which  is  a  modern  production,  is 
asserted  to  be  the  one  wherein  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  laid  the  body  of  our  Saviour  (John 
xix.  38—42). 

From  the  sepulchre  we  proceeded  to  the  place 
■where  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  as 
"  she  turned  herself  b.ack,  and  saw  Jesus  stand- 
ing, .and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus"  (John  xx. 
14.)  Near  this  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Apparition 
(E),  belonging  to  the  Latins  ;  and  within  the 
door,  on  the  right,  is  the  Pillar  of  Flagellation 
(22),  which  is  almost  hidden  from  view.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  identical  pillar  to  which  our 
Saviour  wiis  tied  when  he  was  scourged,  before 
being  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  26).  The  guide 
fixed  a  lighted  taper  to  the  end  of  a  long,  stick, 
and  passing  it  through  a  hole  in  the  inolosure, 


showed  us  the  broken  shaft  of  a  pillar.  Near 
to  the  Altar  of  the  Flagellation  is  the  Altar  of 
the  Holy  Cross  (21),  and  that  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament (20),  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  special 
notice. 

Retracing  our  steps  from  this  spot,  we  turned 
to  the  left  and  entered  the  Greek  Church,  which 
occupies  the  largest  space  in  the  building.  It 
is  fitted  up  in  a  rich  and  costly  style,  and  con- 
tains the  spot  where  the  head  of  Adam  was 
found,  which  the  Greeks  also  call  the  Centre 
of  the  World  (13)  ;  the  chair  of  the  Greek 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (11)  ;  the  chair  of  the 
Greek  vicar  (12)  ;  and  the  Sancta  Sanctorum 
(10),  with  the  screen  before  the  altar  (9). 

Outside  of  this  is  the  prison  (24),  where,  it 
is  said,  our  Saviour  was  confined  when  he  w.as 
bound  and  delivered  to  Pontius  Pilate,  the  gov- 
ernor (Matt,  xxvii.  2)  ;  and  the  guide  showed 
us  one  of  the  miraculously  created  wonders  of 
the  priests — a  stone  with  holes  in  it,  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  placed  when  put  in  the  stocks  ! 
Near  to  this  is  the  altar  of  the  Inscription  over 
the  Cross  (25),  where  the  soldier  is  said  to  have 
pierced  our  Saviour's  side  with  his  spear  (John 
xix.  34)  ;  and,  adjoining  it,  the  chapel  where 
the  soldiers  "  took  his  garments  and  made  four 
parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part,"  and  cast  lots  for 
his  vesture  (26)  (John  xix.  23,  24). 

Keeping  towards  the  southwest,  we  descended 
a  flight  of  about  thirty  steps  (27),  leading  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Finding  of  the  Crosses  (G), 
which  is  a  dark,  damp  chamber,  about  eighteen 
paces  square,  dimly  lighted  by  some  lamps  sus- 
pended from  a  pole.  The  roof,  which  is  rough 
and  black,  is  supported  by  four  large  columns. 
In  front  of  us  was  the  altar  (28),  and,  on  the 
right,  a  seat  where  the  Empress  Helena  sat, 
and  watched  the  workmen  digging  below,  when 
they  were  searching  for  the  crosses.  Below 
this  is  another  chamber  (29),  darker  than  the 
other,  which  is  reached  by  descending  fourteen 
steps.  The  guide  points  to  a  slab  marked  with 
across,  and  says,  "  Eceolo  !  there  cross  found 
in  big  hole  under  him  stone."  You  retreat 
from  this  dismal  place,  retrace  your  steps  to 
the  church,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  arrive  at 
the  Chapel  of  Derision  (30),  where  a  Large  block 
is  shown  as  the  one  on  which  our  Saviour  sat 
whilst  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  when  crowned 
with  thorns  and  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  robe  (Matt. 
xxvii.  27—31). 

I  turned  with  intense  satisfaction  from  view- 
ing these  pretended  relics,  to  gaze  upon  localities 
that  had,  at  least,  more  of  the  semblance  of 
reality  and  probability.  Indeed,  I  should  not 
have  trespassed  upon  the  reader's  patience  thus 
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far,  but  for  a  desire  to  relate  things  as  they  exist 
at  the  Sepulclire,  or,  as  it  was  foruiorly  called, 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.  A  visit  to  the 
Holy  City,  that  has  been  "trodden  domiof  the 
Gentiles,"  and  "ploughed  as  a  field,"  leaves 
impressions  upon  the  sober-minded  Christian 
of  a  mournful  kind. 

A  visit  to  the  Sepulchre  is  replete  with  pain- 
ful associations  and  feelings.  The  aged  and 
the  young,  the  noble  and  the  beggar,  undergo 
many  a  peril  and  privation,  and  encounter  many 
hardships,  to  bow  down  before  the  suppositi- 
tious sacred  places  and  relics.  The  young  and 
beautiful,  the  fairest  daughters  of  other  lands, 
were  there,  with  pale  faces  and  sunken  features, 
that  bespoke  much  mental  and  bodily  pain, 
days  of  toil,  and  weary  journeying.  Yon  man 
with  a  proud  and  haughty  bearing,  wliose  pierc- 
ing dark  eyes  wander  restlessly  over  the  sea  of 
heads,  bespeaks  a  noble  origin  ;  but  ever  and 
anon  a  saddened  look  overspreads  his  features, 
and  reveals  a  tale  of  hidden  woe — perhaps  the 
rememlirance  of  some  dark  deed  committed, 
that  must  now  be  atoned  for  by  rigid  penance 
and  vigil.  Contrast  all  the  groups  of  devotees 
with  the  jovial-looking  monks  around ;  the 
impassioued  fervor  and  intense  devotion  of  the 
pilgrims,  whose  days  are  numbered,  with  the 
jocund  laugh  of  the  priest,  well  lodged  and  fed. 
Does  not  this  scene  of  hope  and  sorrow,  of  joy 
and  repentance,  of  self-denial  and  triumph, 
teach  us  a  mighty  lesson  ?  Who  can  gaze  on 
these  people,  who  have  sacrificed  health  and 
happiness,  wealth  and  luxury,  in  exchange  for 
poverty  and  all  its  horrors,  witli  fell  disease, 
and  not  be  sad  ?  Yet  these  people,  who  have 
braved  so  much,  implicitly  believe  all  they  see, 
and  all  they  are  told,  and  go  their  way,  faint 
and  hungry,  but  buoyed  up  with  the  shadow 
rather  than  the  substance— the  illusion  and  not 
the  reality. 

How  can  we  reconcile  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween traditional  and  biblical  topography  ?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  the  Calvary  of  the  present 
day  is  the  Calvary  of  Scripture  ?  Assuredly  not. 
We  are  told  in  the  Eible  that  Jesns  "  suffered 
irithout  the  gate"  (Hebrews  xiii.  12)  ;  "for the 
place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the 
city"  (John  xix.  20) ;  and  there  was  a  garden 
in  it,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  "sepulchre, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid"  (John  xix. 
41).  In  the  face  of  all  this,  we  are  shown  the 
spot  of  the  Crncifi-tion,  of  the  nailing  to  the 
cross,  and  the  rent  in  the  rock,  in  a  space  forty- 
seven  feet  square  ;  and  collected  within  a  com- 
paratively small  space,  the  sepulchre  where 
the  body  was  laid,  the  place  of  anointing,  the 


sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  many 
other  places.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burned  A.  D.  614,  and 
the  true  Cross,  with  the  patriarch  Zacharias, 
carried  away  ;  that  it  was  set  on  fire  again  A.  D. 
31)9;  that  about  A.  D.  101(1  the  Sepulchre  was 
razed  to  its  foundations,  and  every  exertion 
made  by  the  Khalif  el-Hakim  to  remove  all 
traces  of  its  existence  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
these,  it  has  been  partially  destroyed  ou  seve- 
ral occasions.  It  is  but  just,  then,  to  conclude 
that  the  sites  pointed  out  to  pilgrims  and 
travellers,  by  the  monks  and  guides,  do  not 
coincide  with  historical  and  biblical  accounts, 
and  that  the  true  sites  are  hidden  for  some  wise 
purpose. 

We  must  forbear  mentioning  the  particulars 
of  the  enacted  representations  of  the  Crucifixion 
by  the  Latin  church  ;  the  riotous  scenes  that 
occur  on  the  eve  of  the  Greek  Easter-day,  when 
the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  Holy  Fire  is  per- 
formed in  the  sepulchre,  and  other  exhibitions 
of  the  same  character. 

Passing  out  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, and  through  several  narrow  streets,  we 
came  to  the  Bab-es-Sham,  or  gate  of  Damascus, 
the  enter  part  of  which  exhibits  a  fine  specimen 
of  massive  Saracenic  architecture.     It  was  from 


TOMB  op  JKREMIAH. 


this  spot  that  the  city  was  taken  by  Titus,  and 
from  hence  the  road  leads  to  Damascus  and 
the  northern  part  of  Palestine. 

To  the  right  of  the  Damascus  road,  and  nearly 
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in  front  of  the  gate,  is  the  Cave  of  the  propliet 
Jeremiah,  where  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to 
pour  forth  his  Lamentations,  where  he  sat  and 
loolied  upon  the  city,  exclaiming:  "All  that 
pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee  ;  tliey  hiss  and 
wag  their  lieads  at  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem, 
saying  :  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  the  per- 
fection of  beauty,  the  joy  of  tlie  whole  earth  ?" 
It  is  a  cave  wrought  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
under  a  burial-ground,  and  divided  from  the 
road  by  a  low  wall  of  loose  stones.  Here  her- 
mits were  wont  to  live,  but  the  place  is  now 
untenanted,  unless  by  a  few  goats  that  browse 
on  the  slope  in  front  of  it. 

Proceeding  a  short  distance  from  the  cave  of 
the  propliet,  we  came  to  what  was  formerly 
called  Bezetha  or  Coenopolis,  now  occupied  by 
olive  trees,  but  formerly  by  people  of  the  lower 
class,  and  inclosed  by  Agrippa  with  a  thick 
wall  of  great  strength. 

Not  far  from  this  there  are  some  fine  ancient 
sepulchres,  commonly  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  but  generally  considered  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena,  Queen  of 
Adiabene,  who  was  buried  near  Jerusalem,  with 
her  son,  Izatus.  After  clambering  over  some 
mbbisli,  and  descending  a  little,  we  arrived  in 
a  large  open  court  cut  out  of  the  rock.  On  the 
west  side  it  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  wide 
entrance,  whicli  has  a  band  of  carved  work 
over  it,  consisting  of  large  clusters  of  grapes 
and  garlands  of  flowers,  mingled  with  other 
ornaments,  all  beautifully  sculptured,  and  bear- 
ing evidence  of  Roman  skill.  The  sides  of  the 
entrance,  which  were  once  ornamented  with 
columns,  are  now  broken  and  defaced.  On  the 
left  hand  side  of  this  entrance  is  a  small  aper- 
ture, through  wliich  we  crept  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  and  entered  an  antechamber,  about  six 
feet  high  and  ten  feet  square.  We  saw  several 
j-assages  leading  from  this  into  other  chambers, 
where  there  are  recesses  hewn  in  the  rock  for 
the  reception  of  marble  sarcophagi,  portions  of 
which,  with  fragments  of  the  panelled  stone 
doors  that  closed  the  entrance  to  them,  are 
strewn  on  the  ground.  The  doors  had  stone 
pivots,  which  turned  in  sockets  cut  in  the 
rook. 

As  the  day  was  closing,  we  took  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  that  are 
situated  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
sepulchres  we  had  just  quitted  ;  but  were  not 
repaid  for  the  trouble,  as  they  are  far  inferior 
in  execution. 

Crossing  the  fields  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, we  came  to  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
Kedron,  where  some  vineyards  and  olive  plan- 


tations form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  deep 
bed  of  the  brook,  which  passes  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  the  vale,  between  Mount 
Olivet  and  the  liills  on  which  the  Holy  City  is 
built,  thence  through  the  wilderness  of  St.  Saba, 
and  is  finally  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea.  Although 
the  bed  of  tlie  Kedron  bears  ample  evidence  of 
its  former  greatness,  it  is  now  dry,  and  no 
longer  gladdens  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim  with  its 
silvery  stream  ;  for,  except  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  rain  has  contributed  with 
the  snow  to  form  a  pool,  there  is  never  any 
water  in  its  bed.  There  are  associations  of  an 
historical  kind  connected  with  the  brook.  It 
is  probable  that  David  and  all  his  people 
crossed  the  ancient  bridge  over  its  bed,  wliich 
is  near  to  the  tomb  of  Mary,  when  he  fled  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  28).  It  was  near  to  this 
brook  that  the  idol  of  Maachah  was  burnt  by 
her  son  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  13)  ;  it  was  in  the 
fields  of  Kedron  that  Josiah  ordered  the  priests 
to  burn  the  vessels  that  were  made  for  Baal, 
and  to  cast  the  dust  of  the  altars,  which  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Manassah  had  made,  into 
the  brook  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12)  ;  and 

"Thou,  soft-flowing  Kedron  !  by  thy  limpid  stream, 
Our  Savioor,  at  night,  when  the  moon's  silver  beam 
Shone  bright  on  thy  waters,  would  oftentimes  stray, 
And  lose  in  their  murmurs  the  toils  of  the  day." 

We  passed  over  the  bridge  with  one  arch, 
mentioned  above,  and  entered  the  garden  of 
"dark  Gethsemane, "  with  its  eight  aged  olive 
trees  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall.     It  was 

"Alone  to  the  shade  of  Gethsemane's  garden 

The  Saviour  repair'd  when  the  supper  was  o'er, 
Weigh'd  down  with  the  load  of  their  guilt,  for  whose 
pardon 
Such  wonders  of  sorrow  and  suffering  he  bore. " 

Although  this  may  not  be  the  actual  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  still  it  must  be  in  the 
vicinity,  because  we  know  that  it  was  "  over 
the  brook  Cedron"  (John  xviii.  1),  and  "near 
to  the  city."  The  guide  pointed  to  a  part  of 
the  garden,  which,  he  informed  us,  is  looked 
upon  as  accursed,  being  the  place  where  the 
traitor  Judas  walked  when  he  came  with  "a 
great  multitude,  with  swords  and  staves,"  and 
betrayed  his  Divine  Master  with  a  kiss  (Matt. 
xxvi.  47—49).  The  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  garden— a  ledge  of  rocks- is  assigned  as 
the  spot  where  Peter,  James,  and  John  slept 
(Luke  xxii.  43). 

Commencing  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  we  were  shown  the  Grotto  of  the  Agony, 
which  the  monks  assert  is  the  one  where  our 
Saviour  retired,  and,  kneeling  down,  prayed — 
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*'  'Oh,  Father,  behold  in  compassioa  thy  Sod —   ' 

Now   let  this  cup  pass;'  then,  as  plaintive,  he 
sighed. 
Exclaimed,    *  Not    my  will,  but   thine,    Father,  be 
done ;'  " 
and  his  sweat  was,  "  as  it  were,  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  to  the  ground"  (Luke  xxii. 
42 — 44).     A  little  further  on,  the  guide  pointed 
to  a  spot  where   onr  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
tanglit  the  Apostles  the  Universal  Prayer,  and 
near  to  this  is  the  cave  where  the  Creed  was 
composed. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  forms  part  of  a  range  of 
limestone  mountains  extending  to  the  north 
and  south-west.  It  has  three  nnequal  sum- 
mits ;  the  liigliest  of  them,  rising  from  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  is  crowned  by  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  within  which  is  shown  a 
stone  having  a  mark  something  like  tlie  im- 
pression of  a  foot.  This  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
print  of  our  Saviour's  foot,  left  upon  the  stone 
at  the  moment  of  his  ascension  ;  the  mark  of 
the  other  foot  is  said  to  have  been  removed  by 
the  Saracens,  and  placed  in  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  Helena,  tlie  mother  of  Constantiue, 
fonnded  a  monastery  on  the  spot,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  and  the 
Turks  now  exact  a  tribute  from  all  pilgrims 
who  m.iy  desire  to  have  an  impression  of  the 
foot-print  on  the  stone. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  church  is  a  spot 
pointed  out  as  the  one  where  the  Apostles  re- 
tired after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour;  "and 
while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven," 
they  were  accosted  by  two  angels  :  "  Ye  men 
of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven?"   (Acts  i.  11.) 

The  view  from  this  part  is  very  fine,  and 
decidedly  the  most  extensive.  At  our  feet  is 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin  near  to  it  ;  the  Valley  of  Kedron 
and  the  Vale  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  the  Tombs 
of  Absalom,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Zacharias.  To 
the  south  is  the  village  of  Siloam,  the  Mount 
of  Offence,  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Before  us 
is  a  cluster  of  flat-roofed  buildings,  mingled 
with  domes  and  lofty  minarets,  and  relieved  by 
long  lines  of  streets  and  ruined  walls,  cypresses 
and  olive  trees,  rugged  cliffs  and  sterile  banks  ; 
while  in  the  midst  we  can  see  the  Chnrch  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  bazaars,  the  Via  Do- 
lorosa winding  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  in 
front  Mount  Moriah,  crowned  with  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  flashing  its  gilded  crescents  and  spires 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  Far  away 
to  the  south  the  eye  wanders  o'er  the  barren 
hills  of  Judah,  the  Jordan,  the  still  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  distant  mountains  of 


Moab ;  and  below  ns  on  onr  left  is  a  fine  olive 
tree,  with  gnarled  trunk  and  branches,  that 
stands  near  the  road  to  Jericho,  along  which 
the  liedouin  is  leading  his  camel  ;  while,  afar 
off,  a  husbandman  is  gathering  the  flocks  that 
have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  meal  from  the 
scorched  herbage  during  the  day. 

Although  we  saw  many  other  spots  from  the 
Mount,  including  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council, 
Mount  Zion,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hin- 
nom,  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  to  remain 
there  any  longer  ;  therefore  we  descended,  and 
retracing  our  steps,  passed  through  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  spot 
where  Stephen  was  stoned  (Acts  vii.  58),  and 
entered  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  road  along  which 
our  Lord  passed  to  Calvary,  which  contains 
many  traditional  sites  connected  with  that 
event. 

Proceeding  along  this  street,  which  runs 
from  east  to  west,  we  were  first  pointed  out  the 
residence  of  the  Turkish  governor,  and  then  the 
arch  of  the  Kcce  Iloniol  over  which  is  a  double 
window,  where  Pilate  is  said  to  have  brought 
our  Saviour  forth  to  the  people,  saying,  "Be- 
hold the  Man!"  (John  sis.  5.)  At  this  time 
of  the  year  and  day  the  street  was  thronged 
with  pilgrims  and  Jews,  and  bore  an  unusual 
appearance  of  bustle  ;  for  camels  with  noiseless 
tread  were  bearing  bales  of  merchandise  along, 
while  the  hum  of  voices  was  louder  than  usual. 
A  few  yards  beyond  this  are  the  remains  of  a 
church,  built  on  the  spot  where  the  mother  of 
our  Saviour  met  him.  Sixty  paces  further  on, 
Simon  the  Cyrenean  met  the  multitude,  and 
was  compelled  to  bear  the  cross  when  our 
Saviour  fell  down  under  the  weight  of  it  (Luke 
xxiii.  26).  The  guide  gravely  pointed  to  an 
impression  in  the  wall  whicti  he  said  was  made 
by  the  end  of  the  cross  1  Near  to  this  is  the 
spot  where  our  Saviour  turned  to  the  women 
that  were  following  him,  and  said,  "Daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me."  After  this  we 
were  pointed  out  in  the  following  order,  the 
Dwelling  of  Lazarus  ;  the  House  of  the  Rich 
Man  ;  the  House  of  Vei'onica,  the  pious  wo- 
man ;  and  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  through 
which  our  Saviour  passed  as  he  went  to  Calvary. 
But  we  have  lingered  almost  too  long  amid 
these  traditional  sights,  for 

*'The  pun  is  set— and  yet  his  light 

Is  lin^'erinir  io  the  crimson  sky. 
Like  memory  beautiful  aud  bright 

Of  holy  men  thai  die. 
"The  dews  fall  gently  on  the  flower, 

Their  fresh'niufr  influence  to  impart. 
As  pity's  tears,  of  soothing  power. 

Revive  the  drooping  heart." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Milford,  "for  the  explana- 
tion." 

"I  have  none  to  give." 

"Then,  of  course,  I  can  draw  my  own  infer- 
ences. I  found  Psyche  in  the  arms  of  Cupid, 
somewhat  after  the  fasliion  of  this" — pointing 
to  the  beautiful  statue  that  adorned  tlie  room. 

"You  found  a  foolish  boy  at  my  feet,  Mr. 
Milford  ;  that  was  all  yon  found." 

"  All !  that  is  a  good  deal  to  the  boy,  Amy  ; 
the  remembrance  of  that  abject  kneeling  to  the 
woman  he  loves,  if  that  love  be  not  returned, 
will  remain  forever  branded  on  his  heart  as  if 
with  a  burning  iron." 

"You  give  him  credit  for  a  lasting  love, 
when  it  is  only  the  passing  fancy  of  a  passionate 
boy." 

"  A  fancy  you  have  encouraged." 

"I?" 

"Yes  ;  yon  have  petted  and  fondled  him  into 
this  state  of  love,  and  now  you  are  striving  to 
stem  the  wild  current  with  a  few  cold  words." 

There  was  a  slight  degree  of  warmth  in  Mr. 
Milford's  manner  as  he  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Milford,  you  are  unjust ;  you  talk  like 
all  men  ;  you  cannot  understand  how  a  woman 
can  be  kind,  yes,  even  tender  to  one  of  the 
opposite  sex,  without  having  any  wish  to  attract 
his  love." 

"  But  you  saw  the  love  that  was  gathering 
strength  under  your  fostering  care,  and  you 
took  no  pains  to  check  it." 

"Mr.  Milford,  1  learned  one  lesson  very  early 
in  life,  which  I  have  never  wished  unlearned. 
I  have  saved  myself  many  a  heartache  by  never 
thinking  myself  loved  until  I  was  told  so.  All 
attentions  paid  me,  however  devoted  and  flat- 
tering, I  set  down  to  friendly  civility,  and  not 
to  love.  Many  a  woman  makes  herself  mise- 
rable for  life  by  her  vanity  ;  this  great  female 
blunder  I  have  been  spared.  I  build  up  no 
superstructure  of  love  and  hope  on  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  little  attention  that  simply  said  '  I 
like  you  ;'  not  '  I  love  you.'  " 

"Women,  Amy,  know  pretty  well  how  to 
distinguish  the  true  fiom  the  false.  No  woman 
ever  inspired  a  genuine  love  that  she  did  not 
know  it." 

"  Women  are  as  apt  to  go  astray  on  this  point 
as  men.  A  few  tender  words,  a  few  polite  at- 
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tentions,  and  the  heart  flutters  and  beats  almost 
as  wildly  as  if  it  had  heard  the  words  '  1  love 
you.'  My  vanity  has  never  led  me  into  this 
snare." 

"  But,  Amy,  your  heart  must  certainly  have 
told  you  that  there  was  danger  to  this  boy  in 
daily,  close  companionship  with  one  of  your — " 

"Wonderful  attractions,"  she  laughed. 
"Well,  no  ;  my  heart  was  altogether  dumb  on 
that  subject,  and  told  me  nothing,  excepting 
that  here  was  a  youth  full  of  genius  and  noble 
impulses.  We  met  frequently  ;  I  was  attracted 
by  him  ;  we  were  attracted  by  each  other ;  I 
loved  to  talk  to  him,  to  draw  out  his  right 
ideas  and  his  wrong  ones.  He  came  to  see  me, 
and  brought  with  him  his  poems,  which  he 
read  to  me.  I  criticized  them,  sometimes  lov- 
ingly, sometimes  harshly.  He  paid  me  many 
attentions,  which  I  accepted,  in  the  same  way 
that  I  would  accept  yours,  Mr.  Milford." 

"Thank  you."     He  smiled  with  his  eyes. 

"  The  thought  never  occurred  to  me  that  he 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  think  that  he  loved 
me.  A  very  young  man  is  not  apt  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  woman  several  years  his  senior, 
and  not  pretty.  So,  without  a  thought  of  doing 
him  any  wrong,  I  showed  him  how  mucli  I 
liked  him,  and  now — " 

"  You  must  be  just,  and  marry  him." 

The  color  rushed  to  her  face,  and  covered  it 
with  a  crimson  glow  ;  she  attempted  to  speak, 
but  the  words  died  away. 

"  To  develop  and  strengthen  that  love,  Amy, 
will  be  a  far  holier  mission  than  to  write  a 
book." 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly.  Was  he  jest- 
ing ?  No ;  he  seemed  really  in  earnest,  and 
she  could  scarcely  restrain  the  indignant  feel- 
ings that  were  burning  within  her  heart  as  she 
answered,  coolly  : — ■ 

"  Perhaps  your  advice  is  excellent ;  some  of 
these  days  I  may  follow  it." 

"  You  could  not  do  better." 

"Doubtless  you,  that  are  so  well  skilled  in 
the  affairs  of  love,  must  be  aware  how  much 
more  devoted  is  the  paesion  of  innocent  twenty 
than  the  love  of — " 

"  Wicked  thirty-five.  Finish  your  sentence. 
Yes,  thirty-five  years  of  selfish  indulgence  have 
made  me  very  hard,  and  very  wicked,  and 
very — " 
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"Uujast,  Mr.  Milford." 

"  Well,  >-os  ;  aud  unjust.     Wh.it  else  ?" 

"  Utterly  incapable  of  iippreciatiiig  the  kindly 
motives  of  a  woman's  heart;  setting  down  as 
a  positive  crime  that  act  which  was  beuellcent, 
and  prompted  only  by  purity  and  goodness  of 
thought  and  purpose." 

"  What  a  monster  you  make  me  out  1  Is 
there  uo  goodness  in  me  f" 

"  I  dare  say  there  is,  but  to  me  you  are  only 
liarsli  and  unfeeling.  I  see  but  your  dark 
shades  ;  the  bright  side  you  turn  to  the  world." 

"  Have  I  never  done  you  a  kindness  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  I  not  show  great  pleasure  in  being  with 
you?" 

"0  yes,  and  so  does  the  house  dog;  but 
only  this  morning  he  bit  uiy  finger." 

"  Uave  I  never  shown  you  any  tenderness, 
Amy?"    His  voice  grew  softer  aud  more  earnest. 

She  looked  at  hira  as  if  she  would  pierce  to 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul.  The  boy  with  his 
heart  on  his  lips  was  so  easy  to  read ;  but  the 
man,  whose  very  words  seemed  to  conceal  his 
thonghts,  how  could  she  fathom  him?  Her 
voice  quivered  as  she  replied  : — 

"Tender!  no,  you  are  only  ruthless  and 
savage  ;  you  accuse  tue  of  plotting  to  win  a 
boy's  love  for  the  pleasure  of  trampling  it  under 
ray  feet ;  of  being  cruel  where  I  meant  to  be 
kind  ;  of  doing  that  from  which  my  very  soul 
revolts,  exciting  a  p.ission  that  I  cannot  return, 
plunging  a  young  and  loving  heart  into  misery 
aud  despair,  to  gratify  a  woman's  vanity.  If 
this  is  the  way  you  show  your  kindness,  de- 
liver me  from  your  tender  mercies.  Mr.  Milford, 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  one  glimmering 
of  tenderness  in  your  whole  nature,  especially 
for  a  wom.\n.  W'hy,  the  faintest  spark  that 
dwells  in  tliat  boy's  heart  is  a  blaze  of  living 
fire,  compared  with  your  dead  ashes." 

Mr.  .Milford  turned  pale,  his  lips  qnivered, 
and  he  said,  s;idly  :  "Amy,  duty  may  keep 
the  man  from  saying  what  passion  forced  from 
the  lips  of  the  boy;  nevertheless,  the  fire  may 
bnru  alike  in  both  hearts.  It  is  you  who  are 
now  unjust." 

"Help  me  to  close  the  piano,  Mr.  Milford. 
I  don't  understand  one  word  of  what  you  are 
saying.  I  only  know  that  you  have  advised 
me  to  marry  Everard.  Good-night,  most  sage 
of  Mentors." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and,  as  he  held  it, 
he  said  :  "  Oh,  Amy  I  there  is  a  woe  upon  my 
heart  that  is  crushing  me  to  the  earth."  And 
he  released  her  hand. 

She  placed  it,  as  if  in  gentle  benediction,  on 


his  arm ;  and,  looking  inquiringly  into  bis  face, 
said  :  "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

He  did  not  shrink  from  that  hand's  light 
pressure,  or  from  the  look  of  earnest,  inquiring 
sympathy  that  beamed  from  her  eyes.  He 
saiil,  mournfully  :  "  There  is  no  help  lor  me  ; 
some  of  these  days  I  will  tell  you  all." 

She  bowed  her  head  ;  another  low,  murmured 
"Good-night,"  and  she  w.as  gone. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Milford  sought  her 
in  the  conservatory,  where  she  was  picking  the 
dead  leaves  from  the  plants. 

"I  have  come  to  say  good-by;  I  am  going 
home  again." 

She  started  ;  but  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
said,  "Now?  this  moment?" 

"  Not  exactly  this  moment." 

"Can  yon  not  wait  until  I  pick  off  these 
withered  leaves  ?  and  then  I  will  go  with  you 
into  the  library." 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  I  wish 
to  talk  to  you." 

Listlessly  she  walked  around  the  plants, 
scarcely  seeing  what  w.as  before  her.  How  she 
would  miss  him  !  A  dreary  shadow  had  fallen 
on  her  heart — a  heavy  weight. 

"You  are  plucking  the  green  leaves,"  said 
Mr.  Milford,  as  he  sat  quietly  watching  her. 

"Am  I?" 

"Why,  yes;  see,  here  is  a  handful.  I  will 
take  this  one  away  with  me,  as  the  children 
say,  '  to  remember  you  by. '  " 

"Yon  will  require  some  reminder,  no  doubt ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  there  are  many  things 
we  are  far  happier  in  forgetting  than  remem- 
bering." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  forget  you ;  the 
remembrance  of  those  hours  I  passed  here  will 
be  to  me  a  thing  of  joy  forever." 

"  I  am  ready  to  go  into  the  library,  Mr.  Mil- 
ford." 

They  entered  the  library.  IIow  tranquil  and 
quiet  it  seemed  !  IIow  many  hours  of  pure 
happiness  had  they  known  there,  when,  mind 
revealing  itself  to  mind,  heart  had  learned  to 
love  heart.  And  now  w.as  to  come  that  stem 
good-by  that  so  often  terminates  life's  plea- 
santest  intercourse. 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you  good-by.  Amy." 

"  So  you  intimated  to  me  before." 

' '  I  need  not  expect  you  to  say  '  I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Milford.'  " 

"No,  you  need  not,"  she  .said,  quietly,  look- 
ing cold  enough  to  freeze  the  warmest  love. 

"  We  have  known  some  pleas.ant  hours  here," 
he  said,  ghaucing  round  the  room — "  at  least,  I 
have  ;  hours  that  can  never  come  again.     My 
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visit  has  been  all  too  short,  and  too  long, "  he 
added,  mournfully. 

She  merely  looked  at  him,  but  made  po  re- 
jjly,  though  she  longed  to  give  vent  to  her 
feelings,  and  the  weight  on  her  heart  was  grow- 
ing each  moment  heavier. 

"I  shall  miss  you,  hut  you  will  scarcj^ly 
miss  me,  Amy." 

She  answered  quietly,  so  quietly  that  you 
had  to  listen  earnestly  to  catch  the  low  tones  : 
"  It  is  the  left  that  are  ever  the  lonely." 

"  In  this  quiet  little  nook  I  have  felt  a  per- 
fect rain  of  sunshine  coming  down  upon  me  ; 
but  I  go,  and  my  niche  Everard  will  fill.  You 
must  write  to  me,  Amy,  and  tell  me  when  you 
decide  to  marry  him.  If  you  do  not  intend  to 
become  his  wife,  for  Heaven's  sake  be  less  kind 
to  that  boy."  And  Mr.  Milford  arose,  and 
paced  the  room  with  hurried  steps. 

Amy  sat  like  a  statue,  the  color  forsook  her 
cheek.  "  Are  you  going  to  attack  me  again 
on  this  subject?"  she  at  length  said,  coldly. 

Mr.  Milford  seated  himself  beside  her.  "Amy, 
forgive  me  if  I  pain  you." 

"I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Mil- 
ford," she  said,  somewhat  impatiently.  "I 
wish  to  be  true,  but  people  will  not  let  me.  It 
is  the  law  of  my  nature,  and  I  must  obey  it, 
to  give  kindness  to  those  who  need  it,  even 
though  it  subjects  me  to  misrepresentation  and 
even  scandal.  If  my  motives  are  pure,  I  defy 
the  world's  opinion  ;  I  am  willing  to  wait  until 
justice  is  done  me  ;  if  you  will  not  give  it  to 
me,  perhaps  others  may." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unjust.  Amy." 

"No;  but  you  are,  notwithstanding.  In 
acting  out  the  good  impulses  of  my  nature,  I 
know  I  do  no  wroBg.  Everard  needs  my  kind 
sympathy,  and  he  shall  continue  to  have  it. 
You  would  make  a  statue  of  me,  when  I  am  a 
living  woman." 

"  Amy,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that 
a  woman  is  bound  to  conceal  her  feelings  until 
they  become  so  frozen  within  her  that  they 
actually  have  not  the  power  to  flow  forth.  I 
would  rather  see  her  open,  candid,  honest, 
showing  her  preferences  in  a  n.itural  way.  I 
despise  cant,  affectation  ;  I  admire  truth ;  let 
every  man  as  well  as  woman  try  to  act  it  out. 
There  is  much  iu  life  that  is  utterly  false,  and 
much  iu  the  relations  ot  man  and  woman — a 
falsehood  engendered  by  conventional  codes. 
I  would  not  have  a  woman  restrain  one  kindly 
impulse  for  fear  that  the  world  may  misinter- 
pret or  ridicule  her  actions  ;  but  I  would  have 
her,  in  being  true  to  herself,  to  try  and  not  be 
false   to  others.     If  I   speak  warmly  on  this 


subject,  you  must  pardon  me.  The  darkest 
page  in  my  life's  history  opens  at  this  very 
place  ;  and  if  I  seem  to  pity  and  sympathize 
with  this  boy,  it  is  because  I,  too,  need  pity  and 
sympathy.  I  would  ward  from  him  the  cruel 
blow  that  felled  me,  bleeding  and  bruised,  to 
the  earth." 

Mr.  Milford's  voice  quivered  as  memories  of 
the  past  rushed  over  him.  Amy  did  not  look 
at  him,  but  she  felt  that  his  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  Scarcely  twenty-two  when  I  first  met  with 
Margaret  Sommers,  my  whole  being  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  wild  worship  of  this  fascinating  but 
subtle  woman.  She  drew  me  to  her  with  a 
force  I  could  not  resist ;  one  long,  smiling  look 
brought  me  to  her  side,  one  playful  gesture  of 
her  soft  hand  laid  on  my  arm  kept  me  there. 
I  was  twenty-two,  she  was  thirty-two ;  yet  she 
had  the  power  of  adaptation  to  so  wonderful 
an  extent  that  no  young  man  ever  felt  that  he 
was  not  on  a  perfect  equality  with  her,  even  in 
age.  I  never  realized  that  she  was  one  day 
older  than  I  was  ;  of  the  ten  years  that  lay 
between  us  I  was  utterly  unconscious.  With 
that  subtle  power  that  women  know  so  well 
how  to  use,  she  drew  me  on  until  my  very  soul 
seemed  consumed  by  the  devouring  flame  of 
love.  I  loved  her  madly — I  adored  her.  Those 
are  strong  words  ;  no  man  can  use  them  more 
than  once  in  a  life  ;  some  not  even  that.  She 
was  the  one  thought  of  my  life.  I  do  not  think 
she  meant  to  do  me  wrong.  She  saw  that  I 
loved  her,  and  the  unselfish  worship  of  a  boy 
pleased  her  vanity.  One  day  1  told  her  my 
love  with  a  heart  whose  wild  beats  almost 
smothered  me.  She  interrupted  me  with  a 
passionate  burst  of  tears. 

"  '  Oh,  stop  !'  she  said.  '  I  like  you  so  much  ; 
yon  are  to  me  as  a  precious  young  brother.' 

"'No,  no:  not  brother;  1  will  not  accept 
that  name  I'  I  exclaimed. 

"'1  can  give  you  no  other,'  she  sobbed. 
'  Oh,  poor  child,  you  make  me  miserable !' 

"  '  I  am  not  a  child  !'  I  exclaimed,  passion- 
ately. '  Good  heavens  !  am  I  not  a  man,  willi 
a  man's  passions,  a  man's  powers  ?  Can  I  not 
love  as  a  man  ?' 

"  '  Hush !  hush !  you  only  make  me  wretched,' 
she  said. 

"  '  I  will  go  from  you  forever,  Margaret,  if 
you  taunt  me  with  my  youth.  Heaven  only 
knows  we  grow  old  fast  enough  in  this  wretched 
world.  Must  I  go,  and  come  back  to  you  when 
I  have  grown  older  in  years,  in  selfishness,  in 
worldliness,  and  in  crime  ?'  I  felt  mad  ;  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  was  saying. 
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"She  dashed  aside  her  tears.  'Don't  leave 
me,  my  young  brother,'  she  said,  calmly.  'I 
love  you  too  well  to  see  you  go  off  in  this  mood, 
for  I  knovf  not  what  the  end  might  be.' 

"  '  You  do  love  me,  tlien  ?' 

"  'Yes,  as  a  brother.' 

"That  word  brother — how  I  h.ited  it!  I 
never  had  a  sister,  or  I  might  have  known  what 
a  world  of  tender  love  that  word  brother  some- 
times means. 

"  '  Slay  witli  me  ;  be  wise,'  she  said.  'L(jve 
gome  sweet,  gentle  girl  nearer  to  you  in  age 
than  I  am ;  less  world-worn,  less  skilled  in 
the  deceits  of  society.  A  world  of  woe  lies  on 
my  heart  to-day,  my  young  brother.  I  am 
fresh  from  the  bridal  of  the  only  man  I  have 
ever  loved.  Did  you  ever  see  tliat  picture  of  a 
wedding-train  gathered  around  an  altar,  while 
at  the  door  in  the  street  stood  a  poor  forsaken 
one,  gazing  in,  througli  blinding  tears,  on  the 
man  she  loved  and  the  man  who  had  deserted 
her  ?  Tlius  I  stood  to-day.  I  knew  they  were 
to  be  married  ;  I  went  to  the  church  ;  1  heard 
the  words  that  made  them  man  and  wife. 
Wife  !  how  sweet  the  name,  when  love  puts  on 
the  ring  of  compact !  Now  I  have  come  home  : 
the  world  will  never  know  wliat  I  suffer;  you 
must  stay  with  n\e  to  comfort  me,  but  breathe 
not  one  word  of  love,  for  that  instant  you  leave 
me  forever !' 

"  Slie  arose  ;  I  kissed  her  hand  with  not  any 
the  less  wild  idolatry,  and  we  parted.  I  did 
not  leave  her,  as  prudence  taught  me  to  do. 
She  was  even  more  tender  to  me  than  ever; 
whilst  I  was  vainly  striving  to  cover  over  the 
burning  coals  of  love  with  the  cold  ashes  of 
duty  and  cantion.  She  meant  me  no  ill,  but 
she  wrought  me  a  great  ruin.  She  desired  to 
see  me  happy.  Emma  Atwood  was  a  beautiful 
young  gill,  but  senseless  and  unprincipled. 
We  met  frequently  at  the  house  of  Margaret 
Sommers.  I  was  dazzled  by  her  beauty,  but 
nothing  more.  Margaret  Sommers  thought 
she  would  heal  the  wound  she  had  inflicted  by 
salving  them  over  with  a  marriage  with  this 
girl.  How  she  succeeded  Heaven  only  knows  ; 
I  do  not.  I  only  know  that  in  a  fit  of  despera- 
tion at  not  being  able  to  marry  the  woman  I 
did  love,  I  married  the  one  I  did  not.  I  am 
not  the  only  man  who  has  committed  this  fear- 
ful error,  nor  the  only  one  who  has  bitterly 
repented  it.  A  few  weeks  of  married  life,  and 
I  would  have  given  all  that  I  was  worth  to  be 
free  again.  Alas  for  man  or  woman  when  the 
marriage  tie  is  only  a  fetter  more  galling,  more 
terrible  to  benr  than  the  prisoner's  iron  matia- 
oles,  and  more  degrading,  too.  For,  tyjless  the 
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heart,  the  whole  heart,  is  given  in  marriage, 
there  is  only  a  degradation  in  the  union  ;  there 
can  be  no  sacredness  in  that  tie  which  is  formed 
only  through  interest,  ambition,  or  indifference. 
One  year  I  lived  a  joyless  wedded  life  with  the 
woman  with  whom  I  had  not  one  thought  in 
common.  Margaret  Sommers  went  to  Italy  ; 
two  years  since  she  died  there,  and-  now  the 
only  feeling  that  is  left  me  in  regard  to  her  is  a 
passionate  regret  that  my  young  soul  ever 
bowed  to  hers  in  a  sinful  idolatry.  I  have 
learned  to  con  over  thoughtfully  the  pages  of 
that  boyish  passion,  and  from  them  I  have 
gathered  wisdom  and  sadness,  too.  The  re- 
maining part  of  my  history  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  ;  my  wife  deserted  her  home,  and  proved 
false  to  her  marriage  vows.  To  me  she  is  now 
dead,  dead  I  I  seek  not  to  discover  the  place 
where  guilt  and  infamy  hide  their  head.  She  is 
nothing  to  me,  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come. 
When  I  think  of  her,  I  thank  God  I  am  free 
from  her ;  but  oh.  Amy  I  Amy  1  I  mourn  to 
think  that  I  am  not  free  to  marry  another — 
tliat  other  in  whose  society  I  have  found  such 
charming  companionship.  I  have  told  you  my 
history  ;  now  you  know  why  I  lift  my  voice  to 
plead  the  cause  of  your  boy-lover ;  now  you 
know  wh}'  I  implore  you  to  desist  from  your 
cruel  kindness.  Good-by.  How  I  shall  miss 
you !  But  you  will  turn  to  your  book,  ami  in 
writing  forget  me,  will  you  not?" 

She  smiled  a  faint,  sad  smile. 

"Good-by,  Amy." 

The  truthfulness  of  her  nature  triumphed, 
and  she  said,  with  trembling  voice  :  "  Miss  you, 
Mr.  Milford  !  there  is  not  a  place  thitt  will  not 
bring  you  to  my  mind,  not  a  song  I  sing,  not  a 
book  I  open  !" 

'"Memory  will  linger  lovingly  around  my 
image,  Amy?"  he  said,  with  pleasure  flashing 
in  his  eyes. 

"Ah!  yes,  so  lovingly." 

"And  regretfully?" 

"  Yes,  yes  !" 

He  took  her  small  hand  in  his,  he  looked 
into  her  clear,  honest  eyes,  and  said:  "Amy, 
now  I  can  curse  my  sad  fate  ;  hitherto  I  have 
borne  it  uncomplainingly,  but  now,  now — " 

"  Bear  it  as  you  have  ever  done,  Mr.  Milford. 
Oh  !  I  little  dreamed  there  was  so  sad  a  grief 
on  your  heart." 

"In  thinking  of  me,  pity  me,  too.  Amy.  1 
go  to  my  desolate,  wifeless  home.     Good-hy." 

They  clasped  hands  fervently,  he  lingered 
an  instant,  then,  opening  the  door,  went  out. 
She  caught  the  sounds  of  his  retreating  foot- 
steps as  they  died  away,  and  a  passionate  burst 
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of  tears  overcame  her.  It  wag  but  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  her  own  impetuosity  scared  her,  and 
she  dashed  her  tears  away.  How  silly,  she 
thought,  to  waste  all  this  feeling  1  I  once  met 
with  a  man  who  said  that  his  rule  was  never  to 
become  so  iuterested  in  anything  that  he  could 
not  relinquish  it  without  an  effort  or  a  sigh  of 
regret.  It  is  a  wise  rule,  perhaps  ;  and  yet  that 
man  did  not  seem  happy  with  his  cold,  unloving 
heart,  tliat  had  no  affections  and  no  regrets.' 

"Better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Thau  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

Thus  people  meet  on  the  great  ocean  of  life  ; 
a  strong  sympathy  attracts  them,  they  inter- 
change thoughts,  exchange  civilities,  clasp 
hands,  and  part  forever.  Are  they  to  he  pitied 
that  they  have  ever  met,  even  though  the 
waves  of  time  have  divided  them  again,  after 
bringing  them  so  closely  together  ?  Would 
it  have  been  happier  for  them  if  they  had  never 
known,  never  seen  each  other  ?  Surely  not ; 
they  have  spoken  noble  thoughts,  and  that 's 
a  precious  thing  ;  they  have  acted  beneficially 
on  each  other's  nature ;  they  have  softened 
each  other's  prejudices;  the  strong  man  hag 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  gentle  woman  ;  she, 
in  turn,  has  gathered  some  noble  truths  from 
him.  It  is  good,  then,  th.at  they  met,  even 
though  they  may  never  meet  again ;  though 
restlessness  and  regret  ensue  for  a  while,  they 
will  relapse  into  their  old  accustomed  ways 
again,  riclier  iu  precious  memories. 

Amy  now  turned  to  her  book  ;  she  worked  at 
its  pages  undisturbed.  Even  Everard  had  gone ; 
he  had  come  to  bid  her  good-by  ;  he  was  going 
South.  He  was  moody  and  reserved,  and 
seemed  rather  ashamed  of  his  display  of  feeling 
at  their  former  meeting.  The  hook  progressed  ; 
thoughts  noble  and  pure  flashed  out ;  she  threw 
heart  and  soul  iu  the  task,  and  wrote  without 
giving  the  audience  she  was  tohave  one  thought. 
She  had  no  fear  of  "the  kind  public"  before 
hereyt-s  ;  she  wrote  from  her  heart  to  her  heart. 
She  attempted  no  popular  style  ;  she  wrote  out 
of  the  very  fulness  of  her  earnest  and  beautiful 
nature.  There  were  unmistakable  marks  of 
talent  in  the  pages  ;  would  the  world  recognize 
them  ?  That  public  to  which  an  author  appeals 
for  sympathy  and  recognition  seldom  errs  in 
its  decision  regarding  a  book  submitted  to  its 
judgment.  True  genius  always  finds  recogni- 
tion ;  and  if  an  author  does  not  succeed,  do  not 
let  him  set  it  down  to  the  obtuseness  of  the 
public,  but  to  his  own  shortcomings.  And 
while  Amy  was  liusy  with  her  pen,  her  thoughts 
reverted  frequently  to  Mr.  Milford.  She  had 
heard  nothing  from  him,  not  even  received  a 


message.  Men  are  not  apt  to  treasure  up  the 
memories  of  the  past  like  women  ;  they  have 
so  much  that  is  stirring  to  engross  them  that 
what  to  a  woman  is  something  to  be  remem- 
bered forever  is  often  to  a  man-only  something  to 
beforgotten.  "Men, "thought Amy,  "havenot 
the  gift  to  recollect  women  as  women  remember 
men  ;  we  women  cling  with  a  tenacity  of  me- 
mory that  is  sometimes  our  greatest  torture  to 
every  scene  where  a  man  is  concenind  in  whom 
W6.took  an  interest.  We  think  over  what  he 
said,  how  he  said  it,  and  how  he  looked.  I 
can  shut  my  eyes  at  this  moment,  and  make  a 
perfect  likeness  of  Mr.  Milford  as  I  last  saw 
him  ;  I  can  close  my  ears  and  hear  his  exact 
tones  ;  I  can  sit  iu  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and 
see  but  him,  though  he  is  not  present.  We 
women  make  our  hearts  avast  gallery  of  beau- 
tiful pictures,  and  steal  in  the  dim  twilight  to 
ponder  among  the  images  of  what  has  been. 
How  much  wiser  would  it  be,  if  with  the  occa- 
sion passed  away  the  memory  of  it,  if  we  would 
wipe  off  the  impression,  have  no  picture-gal- 
lery for  memory  to  sigh  and  linger  in.  I  am 
not  particularly  iuterested  in  Mr.  Milford — " 

Here  outraged  conscience  rose  up  and  said, 
with  indignation  :  "You  are;  for  months  you 
liave  dwelt  upon  his  memory  ;  in  writing  your 
book  the  idea  of  him  played  like  a  subtle 
lightning  through  your  thoughts.  Ah !  you 
have  only  yielded  to  woman's  destiny ;  art  is 
the  husband  to  whom  you  have  given  your 
hand,  but  another  has  your  heart."  Was  it 
so  ?  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  a 
burning  blush  overspread  her  cheeks  ;  a  revela- 
tion of  self  burst  upon  her.  Horrible,  degrad- 
ing revelation  I  she  loved  the  husband  of  an- 
other, loved  him  before  she  knew  the  sad  truth, 
and  loved  him  unasked !  She,  too,  who  had 
intended  to  do  without  man's  love,  to  lead  a 
life  devoted  to  art,  unruffled  by  any  thought  of 
love  ;  after  all,  she  was  only  human — intensely 
woman. 

But  the  book  was  finished ;  she  must  hunt 
up  a  publisher.  "  Hunt  up  a  publisher" — how 
much  is  contained  in  those  few  words  !  She 
made  a  list  of  the  principal  New  York  publish- 
ing houses,  and,  with  her  manuscript  in  hand, 
went  forth  on  her  errand.  The  first  gentleman 
to  whom  she  applied  scarcely  deigned  to  look 
over  the  clean,  delicately-written  pages,  so 
clear  and  so  plain  that  the  blindest  printer  need 
not  err  in  printing.  The  publisher  pronounced 
immediately  upon  the  work  ;  "it  was  not  writ- 
ten in  a  style  to  take  with  the  public." 

"But  you  have  not  read  it,  sir ;  let  me  leave 
it  with  you  for  your  inspection." 
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"My  dear  young  lady" — and  the  gentleman 
looked  down  upon  her  as  if  couipassionatiiig 
her  ignorance — "we  publishers  can  tell  at  a 
glance  the  style  of  a  work  and  its  chances  of 
success.  I  myself  have  a  peculiar  gift  this 
way,  and  I  am  convinced  your  book  will  not 
sell.     I  decline  having  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"Well,  sir,  then  I  will  bid  you  good-nioru- 
ing."  And  Amy  gathered  up  the  leaves  of  her 
manuscript,  which  the  gentleman  had  been 
carelessly  turning  over,  and  departed.  When 
she  cleared  the  office,  she  breathed  freely  again. 
How  hard,  how  cold  the  man  was  !  what  a  dis- 
agree.ible  beginning  to  the  duty  before  her ! 
Through  some  of  the  narrowest  and  dirtiest  of 
the  streets  of  the  city  she  wended  her  way, 
and  at  length  reached  a  publishing  house.  Slie 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  Piles  of  sal- 
able and  uus.alable  books  were  heaped  in  dis- 
orderly array  on  the  counter  ;  the  place  had  a 
dreary,  dark  look  that  sent  a  chill  to  her  very 
heart.  There  was  a  youth  perched  up  on  a 
high  bench  behind  a  very  high  desk  ;  she  ap- 
proached him. 

"  Could  she  see  the  publisher  V  ghe  laughed 
with  a  sort  of  desperation  at  her  own  question. 

"  He  was  in  the  back  room  ;  if  she  would 
walk  in  there,  she  would  find  him."  And  into 
the  back  room  she  walked. 

She  started  back  ;  she  had  hoped  to  find  a 
gentleuiau  as  old  and  ugly  as  the  one  she  had 
just  left,  but  here  was  one  both  young  and 
handsome.  How  should  she  face  him  with  her 
rejected  manuscript  ?  He  was  seated  before  a 
pile  of  written  papers,  which  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  reading.  He  looked  up  as  he  heard 
the  unwelcome  sounds  of  the  rustling  of  a  wo- 
man's dress,  and  not  a  very  pleased  expression 
flitted  over  his  face.  Amy  colored  as  she  met 
the  inquiring  look  of  the  keen  blue  eyii  she 
found  suddenly  fixed  upon  her. 

"I  have  brought  you  this  manuscript  to  s4e 
if  you  will  undertake  the  publishing  of  it,"  she 
said. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  gentleman,  coolly; 
and  he  looked  the  question,  "Pray,  what  is 
your  name?" 

"My  name,"  she  said,  interpreting  his  look, 
"you  will  find  on  the  title-page  ;  here  it  is." 

He  looked  at  it ;  he  remembered  having 
lieard  it ;  she  had  written  for  such  auJ  such  a 
mag.izine.  Slowly. he  turned  over  the  pages, 
while  she  examined  his  well-formed  head,  his 
straight  features,  and  beard  that  a  Turk  would 
have  rejoiced  in.  "Is  he  never  going  to  ask 
me  to  be  seated  ?"  she  thought. 

"Will  you  be  seated?"  he  said,  suddenly, 


as  if  divining  her  thoughts.  She  seated  herself, 
and  he  undertook  to  enlighteu  her  as  to  the 
shadows  of  putting  ont  a  book. 

"  It  was  no  trille  to  come  before  the  public, 
and  invite  criticism." 

"The  public  1  Why,"  said  .Amy,  "I  have 
not  given  that  dreaded  monster  a  thought  while 
writing." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  that  public  is  to  be  your 
umpire.  Now,  very  few  "published  books  are 
successful ;  you  must  hit  the  popular  tast«. 
Why,  one-half  of  the  works  that  are  published 
scarcely  pay  the  expense  of  printing.  I  refuse 
a  manuscript  every  day  in  the  week — Sundays 
excepted."     And  he  laughed. 

"  Dear  me  !  This  is  certainly  very  cheering 
to  a  young  aspirant.  Why,  then,  do  so  many 
people  publish,  and  why  do  so  many  publish 
again  and  again  ?" 

"  With  the  same  feeling  that  induces  some 
persons  to  continue  purchasing  lottery  tickets, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  prize  at  last." 

"Well,  are  you  willing  to  read  my  manu- 
script, and  to  see  if  you  think  I  h.ive  any 
chance  of  success?" 

"0  yes  ;  but  I  warn  you,  even  if  I  accept  it 
for  publication,  that  it  is  all  a  lottery  in  which 
you  are  embarking.  Your  book  may  be  suc- 
cessful, and  it  may  not ;  most  likely  it  will  not." 

"I  'U  run  the  risk."  And,  bidding  the  pub- 
lisher "  good-morniug, "  she  found  herself  once 
more  in  the  streets. 

The  book  was  published,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  made  its  ai^pearance.  It  was  a  story 
of  love,  powerfully  woiked  out,  and  natural,  and 
true.  The  public  were  "astonished,  amazed; 
the  best  book  since  'Jane  Eyre.'  New  York 
was  delighted,  immensely  proud  to  point  to 
the  gifted  authoress  as  a  New  Yorker."  But, 
dear  reader,  we  tell  you,  though  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  piles  of  that  "  very  successful 
novel,"  that  "best  book  since  'Jane  Eyre,'" 
lie  heaped  up,  this  very  day,  in  the  publishing 
room.  And  while  the  world  congratulated  Amy 
Dale  on  the  entire  success  of  her  book,  it  was 
a  sad  secret  between  her  publisher  and  herself 
that  the  sale  of  it  little  more  than  defrayed  the 
expense  of  publishing.  Weariness,  disgust 
ensued ;  sharp  criticisms  assailed  her  :  though 
many  cried,  "  Go  on  ;  this  is  only  a  good  begin- 
ning." "Go  on!"  why,  she  had  not  the 
power  ;  she  had  rowed  herself  over  the  stream, 
and  instead  of  finding  flowers  on  the  other  side, 
her  hands  were  bleeding  from  the  thorns. 
Thorns! — what  thorns?  Only  those  sharp 
criticisms,  dear  reader,  for  which  you  freshly 
cut  your  pen  and  sat  down  with  such  pleasure 
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to  write.  Ah  !  when  did  ever  a  woman  find  it 
a  light  thing  to  write  a  book  ? 

"  Foremost  among  those  who  came  to  congra- 
tulate Amy  on  the  success  of  her  undertaking 
was  Everard  Lee.  Since  his  parting  with  her 
he  had  run  a  fearful  round  of  sin  and  folly  ;  the 
evil  and  the  good  of  his  nature  had  almost  ceased 
to  strive  and  combat,  and  evil  was  about  claiming 
the  victory,  when  good  rallied,  and  came  off 
conqueror.  Like  all  truly  noble  natures,  when 
once  released  from  the  degrading  enchantments 
of  sin,  he  looked  back  upon  tliis  turaing-point 
in  .his  life  with  shame  and  horror.  He  had 
found,  too,  a  new  love,  a  young,  gentle  girl, 
intelligent,  amiable,  and  loving,  fit  to  inspire 
a  poet's  dream,  with  her  large,  dreamy  black 
eyes  and  her  soft,  sunny  curls.  He  must 
bring  her  to  see  Amy ;  she  was  then  in  the 
city  ;  she  was  a  child  of  the  sunny  South,  a 
fair  type,  he  thought,  of  all  Sonthern  women  ; 
gentle,  afl'ectionate,  docile,  and  intelligent,  but 
somewhat  languid — wh.at  her  Northern  sisters 
would  call  lazy  ;  more  apt  to  look  to  others  for 
support  and  protection  than  to  depend  upon 
self.  But  she  was  very  young — only  seventeen  ; 
altogether,  she  was  charming,  and  he  was  very 
much  in  love. 

Amy  smiled.  "She  was  delighted  to  hear 
it;  and,  now,  thank  me,  Everard,  tliat  I  saved 
you  from  the  fate  into  which  you  were  bent 
upon  running.  Think  if  I  had  been  your  wife 
instead  of  this  bewitching  young  beauty." 

"I  do  thank  you,"  he  said,  quietly;  "but 
I  am  all  the  better  for  having  loved  you, 
too." 

"  But  did  you  really  love  me,  Everard  ?  Love 
has  many  counterfeits,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  loved  you  at  the  time." 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  you  did,  for  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  of  the  same  belief." 

Everard  laughed,  and  said:  "Do  not  be 
sceptical ;  it  was  love,  I  assure  yon.  I  have 
just  read  a  little  poem  by  Henry  Timrod,  called 
'Second  Love.'  The  idea  is  so  quaint,  and  so 
ingeniously  imagined.  Listen  to  what  he 
says : — 

"'It  was,  indeed,  that  early  love, 
But  foretaste  of  this  second  one  ; 
The  soft  light  of  the  morning  star 
Before  the  morning  sun. 
"*The  same  darlt  beauty  in  her  eyes, 

The  same  blonde  hair  and  placid  brow. 
The  same  deep-meaning,  quiet  smile 
Thou  bendest  on  me  now. 

'•'She  might  have  been,  she  wns  no  more 

Than  what  a  prescient  hope  conld  make  ; 
A  dear  presentiment  of  thee, 
1  loved  but  for  thy  sake.*  " 


"Well,  Everard,  I  am  willing  to  be  'loved 
but  for  her  sake.'  "  They  shook  hands,  and 
parted. 

And  now  Everard  Lee  sends  forth  tender  and 
loving  verses  to  his  "wife;"  amid  the  din 
and  confusion  of  bustling  New  York,  if  you 
will  only  stop  to  listen,  dear  reader,  you  can 
hear  the  beautilul  melodies  that  gush  up  from 
this  young  poet's  loving  heart.  You  have  jos- 
tled past  the  poet  and  his  wife  a  thousand 
times  on  Broadway,  but  you  knew  it  not.  They 
are  always  together ;  he  seeks  no  other  com- 
panion for  his  walks,  and  she  asks  no  greater 
happiness  than  to  be  ever  by  his  side. 

When  winter  came  shivering  along  in  his  icy 
garments,  Mr.  Milford  reappeared  in  the  city. 
He  quietly  opened  the  library  door,  one  day, 
and  walked  in.  Amy  was  reading  ;  he  went 
up  to  her;  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  at 
him, 

"What  has  brought  you  again,  Mr.  Milford?" 

"To  inquire  if  you  are  still  as  much  in  love 
with  your  husband,  Art,  as  when  I  left  you." 

"You  have  surely  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  inquire  into  what  cannot  possibly 
concern  yon." 

"The  result  will  be  well  worth  the  trouble." 

"  I  have  always  been  told  that  it  is  both  in- 
delicate and  unkind  to  conjplain  of  one's  hus- 
band :  if  mine  is  not  what  I  hoped  to  find  him, 
you  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  expose  his  short- 
comings." 

"  To  a  friend  you  may.  Amy,  you  gave  to 
the  world  a  noble  book.  Now,  tell  me  if  in 
such  performances  your  heart  rests  satisfied. 
Your  mind,  I  know,  joys  in  its  work.  Is 
literature  the  sweet,  refreshing  stream  beside 
whoso  still  waters  you  can  rest  satisfied  1  Is 
there  no  yearning  to  realize  the  love  you  so 
beautifully  paint?  No  desire  to  enter  that 
paradise  of  domestic  enjoyment  whose  calm 
beauties  you  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate  ?" 

The  dewy  light  of  tears  filled  her  eyes  ;  her 
heart  was  desolate,  indeed ;  but  every  word 
he  spoke  seemed  to  pierce  her  very  soul.  Did 
he  know  that  she  was  struggling  to  crush  her 
sinful  love  for  him,  the  husband  of  another? 
She  quailed  as  if  he  had  struck  her  a  heavy 
blow. 

"  Are  yon  willing  to  share  all  your  beautiful 
thoughts  with  the  world,  and  receive  the  world's 
poor  meed  of  praise,  that  wreath  of  applause 
that  burns  a  woman's  brow  like  a  circle  of  fire  ? 
I  remember  seeing  in  a  cathedral  a  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Virgin  ;  a  little  above  her  head 
hung  a  chaplet  of  light,  formed  of  very  small 
jets  of  gas ;   it  encircled  her  with   a  halo  ol 
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beauty,  but  nowhere  touched  her  head  ;  if  it 
had,  it  would  have  cousumed  her.  This,  I 
thought,  is  the  world's  applause  and  woman ;  let 
but  the  glittering  chaplet  fall  on  her  brow, 
and  it  will  certainly  scorch,  if  it  does  not  bum 
her." 

"But,  Mr.  Milford,  is  there  nothing  enno- 
bling in  the  pursuit  of  literature,  even  to  a 
woman  ?" 

"Yes,  surely,  sometimes  there  is." 

"My  experience,  Mr.  Milford,  is  this — that 
literature,  like  many  other  pleasures  iu  this 
life,  has  its  dark  as  well  as  its  bright  side. 
There  are  many  women  who  enjoy  its  pursuit 
keenly.  For  myself,  i  must  say  that  I  have 
not  that  divine  gift  of  genius  which  urges  its 
possessor  again  and  again  over  the  thorny  road, 
though  his  feet  are  bleeding  and  torn.  I  have 
fainted  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  ;  the  beau- 
tiful temple  stands  open  beyond :  I  see  the 
scarlet  wreaths,  the  glittering  altars,  the  gor- 
geous display  of  the  white-robed  priests  ;  I  hear 
the  bewildering  music  and  the  silvery  tones 
th.at  s.\v  'come,'  but  I  cannot  go  any  farther; 
I  shrink  back  like  a  coward  from  the  toils,  the 
dust,  the  fierce  encounters  by  the  way.  Let 
women  who  are  stronger  than  I  am  go  on  ;  but 
as  for  me,  I  am  weary,  utterly  weary  ! "  And 
she  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap,  with  a  gesture 
of  complete  dejection. 

"  There  is  a  rest  for  you.  Amy  ;  a  joy  in  life 
far  beyond  that  of  writing  books." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  said,  quietly — 
'•  Love,  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes,  love." 

"Y'es;  but  where  can  I  get  lore?  Even 
Everard  has  withdrawn  his  and  given  it  to 
another  ;  the  love  you  warned  me  to  crush  has 
died  of  its  own  accord,  Mr.  Milford." 

"Emma  is  dead,  Amy" — his  voice  trembled. 
"Will  you  be  my  wife?  I  ask  a  great  gift — 
your  love  ;  may  I  hope  to  win  it  ?" 

A  sudden  gush  of  tears  filling  the  eyes,  a 
slight  tremor  of  the  figure,  a  passionate  grasp- 
ing of  the  hand  Mr.  Milford  held  to  her,  a  low 
murmured  "yes,"  and  Art  was  vanquished  by 
love  ;  ia  loving  and  being  loved  Aruy  Dale  had 
found  her  true  mission.  From  her  we  shall 
get  no  more  woman's  books.  She  was  named 
appropriately — Amy,  beloved,  from  amata;  and 
in  love  she  has  found  her  true  happiness. 

But  there  are  women  who,  having  found  love, 
have  not  lost  a  love  of  art ;  they  have  their 
mission,  and  their  destiny  cannot  be  overruled 
by  love.  More  than  one  Mrs.  Browning  sings 
her  songs,  not  from  solitary  Parnassus,  but 
Srora  the  most  sacred  groves  of  Love  himself. 
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DEPARTING   FROM   VENICE. 

SI    l,ncV    H.    HOOPER. 

Tbb  last  loug  rays  of  the  sunset 

Light  the  room  where  I  'm  lyiog, 
The  fever  cloud  is  lifted, 

I  wake  to  kuow  I  'm  dyiug. 
Slow  and  slower,  faint  aud  fainter, 

Is  running  life's  eltbiug  sand  ; 
Yes,  1  'm  dying — dying  alone. 

Alone  in  a  foreign  laud. 
I  am  worn  with  wasting  fever, 

I  "m  weary  of  wearing  pain  ; 
.\ad  I  never  shall  see  you  again,  darling, 

Never — never  again. 

Oh,  for  one  breath  of  the  breezes  ! 

One  gleam  of  the  miat-veil'd  rays! 
That  sigh  and  shine  around  my  homo 

In  these  the  autumnal  days. 
Oh  for  one  look  at  one  I  kuow. 

One  word  of  familiar  speech  I 
"Tis  hard  to  die,  like  spent-out  waves, 

.\far  on  a  foreign  beach  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  dream  of  one  dear  face. 

And  wake  to  this  wearing  pain, 
I  never  shall  see  you  again,  darling, 

Never — never  again. 

I  wonder,  love,  if  you  fancy 

The  reason  I  do  not  write ; 
I  wonder  if  you  imagine 

That  I  am  dying  to-night ! 

0  love  !  the  fever-born  vision 

Of  your  face  so  bright  and  fair. 
That  face  that  I  shall  see  no  more, 
Is  hardest  of  all  to  bear. 

1  think  I  could  greet  death  gladly. 
To  rest  from  fever  and  pain  ; 

If  I  only  could  see  you  again,  darling 
Once — once  only— again. 

*' Never!"  so  murmurs  the  Ocean, 

As  I  dream  of  what  bas  been, 
"  No  more  shall  home  and  love  be  yours. 

For  I  and  Death  lie  between!" 
Hoping,  and  fearing,  and  loving, 

Ail  life  save  its  end  is  o'er  ; 
To-morrow  I  shall  lie  at  rest 

On  the  Lido's  lonely  shore. 
Slowly  the  mists  of  the  fever 

Gather  anew  round  my  brain  ; 
A  last  and  long  farewell,  darling! 

I  never  shall  see  you  again. 


STANZAS. 

BY    CLARA    AUOCSTA. 

A  PERFECT  life  is  never  lived  below, 

Shadows  will  dim  even  our  happiest  hours  ; 
T'ndarkened  days  we- ne'er  on  earth  may  know- 

Nor  can  we  always  walk  amid  the  flowers  ; 
But  if  we  bow  in  meekness,  trusting  still 

That  all  shall  work  together  for  our  good, 
Submissive  to  the  Great  AU-Father's  will, 

Who  has  our  many  frailties  understood — 
We  know  that,  by  and  by,  we  shall  come  forth 

Into  the  glowing  life  of  angelhood. 


WHERE'S   MY   BABY? 


3Y    MART    POEMAN. 


He  xvas  a  grand  baby,  this  hero  of  mine. 
One  of  your  splendidly-developed,  stirring  boys, 
with  good  powerful  lungs,  big  bright  eyes,  tiny 
rings  of  tightly  curling  hair,  and  a  frame  that 
might  hare  been  a  model  for  an  infant  Hercules. 
Not  one  of  the  fat,  heavy  sort,  but  stout,  stur- 
dy, and  active.  He  was  ten  months  old,  and 
looked  sixteen,  and  his  name  was  Freddy  Law- 
son. 

Fred  Lawson  the  elder,  who  was  the  proud 
papa  of  this  wonderful  baby,  was  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  clear  ringing 
laugh,  and  a  heart  as  tender  as  a  woman's. 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  the  weest  little  blue-eyed 
morsel  of  a  woman  that  ever  fell  In  love  with 
six  feet  of  manhood  (in  this  case  spelt  Fred), 
and  Mrs.  Lawson's  proudest  title  at  the  time 
my  story  opens,  was  baby's  mother. 

There  was  never  such  a  baby  seen ;  that  was 
admitted  ou  all  sides.  The  angelic  patience 
with  which  big  Fred  trotted,  walked,  and  dan- 
dled that  boy,  was  a  study  for  paternal  fondness; 
and  as  the  youngster  repaid  him  by  crowing  and 
laughing  all  day,  and  sleeping  all  nighty  Fred's 
devotion  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  As  for 
Mrs.  Lawson,  who  went  at  home  by  the  name 
of  Pet  or  Petty,  words  fail  to  express  her  ma- 
ternal tenderness.  Such  embroidery  as  her 
little  hands  could  produce  to  adorn  baby,  such 
dreams  for  baby's  future,  such  care  for  baby's 
comfort  can  only  be  shown  by  a  young  mother 
over  her  first  child. 

There  was  stiU  another  devoted  attendant  in 
the  boy's  train.  This  was  his  nurse,  Keziah, 
or  generally  called  Keezy.  She  was  a  red- 
haired,  freckled  country  girl  of  fifteen,  whose 
whole  soul  was  bound  up  in  love  for  her  gentle 
mistress  and  that  baby.  Tall,  awkward,  and 
ungainly,  her  gentle  touch  was  only  for  Freddy, 
lier  voice  softened  for  him  alone,  and  her  care 
was  so  faithful  and  affectionate  that  even  the 
loving  parents  were  satisfied  to  trust  Master 
Freddy  with  Keezy. 

My  little  hero  lived  in  the  country,  in  the 
little  village  of  Towerdale  some  five  miles  from 
the  town  of  Duncan  ;  there  were  many  pretty 
villages  within  a  pleasant  riding  distance  of 
this  town.  To  the  north  lay  Towerdale,  to  the 
south  Mount  Mayview,  and  other  pretty  places 
east  and  west,  though  we  have  to  speak  only 
of  these  two. 
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It  was  Fourth  of  July,  18 — ,  and  a  grand 
military  parade,  review,  flag-raising  and  speech- 
making  was  promised  by  the  good  people  of 
Duncan,  and  from  all  points  the  village  people 
flocked  to  the  town.  Mrs.  Lawson  had  promised 
to  spend  the  day  with  her  cousin,  Amelia  ;  and 
at  an  early  hour  Master  Freddy  was  bathed 
and  dressed  for  his  ride.  Keezy,  proud  of  her 
charge,  whose  embroidered  dress  and  pretty  hat 
particularly  pleased  her,  was  put  on  the  back 
seat,  with  a  thousand  charges  about  baby; 
Fred  the  elder,  and  Pet  occupied  the  front  seat, 
and  the  party  started.  Cousin  Amelia  would 
expect  them  early,  and  Freddy  must  not  get 
sleepy  aud  crush  his  new  hat;  so  "'White 
Boots"  was  whipped  up,  and  they  drove  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  Duncan. 

One  of  the  principal  men,  in  the  village  of 
Mount  Mayview,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
was  Oliver  Moseley,  a  bachelor  of  about  sixty, 
who  lived  in  the  largest  house  of  the  place 
with  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  White.  Ill-natured 
persons  did  say  that  this  lady  was  Miss  White, 
until  her  hair,  beginning  to  turn,  suggested  that 
she  was  far  on  the  road  to  old-maidism,  and 
that  she  adopted  the  matron's  title  with  lier 
caps.  Certain  it  is,  that  nobody  in  the  village 
had  ever  seen  Mr.  White,  and  that  the  lady 
was  never  heard  to  mention  her  "dear  de- 
parted." 

Now,  Mrs.  White  wanted  to  see  the  parade 
and  review,  and  Mr.  Moseley  had  positively 
refused  to  have  the  carriage  sent  to  town  for 
any  such  "nonsense."  But  "a  wilful  woman 
will  have  her  way,"  as  Mr.  Moseley  soon  dis- 
covered. On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day 
Mrs.  White  found,  to  her  utter  astonishment, 
of  course,  that  there  was  no  sugar  in  the  house  ; 
the  little  village  store  could  not  furnish  the  loaf 
which  Mr.  Moseley  used,  and  after  trying  to 
drink  his  coffee  unsweetened,  the  old  gentleman 
surrendered  at  discretion  and  ordered  the  car- 
riage to  take  Mrs.  White  to  town  to  hvy  sugar. 

The  roads  which  led  from  Duncan  to  Tower- 
dale and  Mount  Mayview  met  near  the  market- 
place, and  here  were  assembled  so  great  a  con- 
course of  vehicles  that  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mrs. 
White  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
driving  through  the  town,  and,  hitching  up 
their  respective  horses  in  the  hotel  shed,  they 
started  on  foot  to  find  a  good  place  from  which 
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to  view  the  parade.  The  crowd  was  very  great ; 
from  miles  araund  the  conutry  people  had 
flocked  to  see  the  show.  Young  and  old,  fami- 
lies and  couples  ;  farmers'  wagons  loaded  with 
the  representatives  of  three  generations  ;  smil- 
ing young  farmers  driving  their  sweethearts  in 
the  high  or  low  chaise  ;  young  folks  on  horse- 
b.ick  in  couples,  groups,  or  siugle,  all  were 
crowding  round  the  market-place  to  obtain  a 
good  stand. 

Giving  Pet  his  arm,  and  bidding  Keezy  keep 
close  to  them,  Mr.  Lawson  elbowed  his  way 
forward  ;  his  hearty  voice,  pleasant  greeting, 
and  allusion  to  the  lady  on  his  arm,  winning 
for  him  an  easy  transit ;  while  close  behind 
him,  with  both  Freddy's  hands  tugging  at  her 
flame-colored  locks,  came  Keezy  ;  her  eyes  and 
mouth  wide  open  with  anticipation  of  the  sights 
she  had  come  to  behold.  An  open  place  was 
pained  at  last,  and  Pet  stationed  npot  tlie  porch 
of  a  small  store,  obtaining  a  seat  for  a  eon-sid- 
er-a-tion.  Keezy  stood  near  trying  to  obtain  a 
peep  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. 

"  Can  yon  take  that  baby  on  the  other  arm  ?" 
said  a  pleasant  voice  near  Keezy  ;  "  his  hat  is 
right  before  my  eyes." 

Keezy  turned  at  the  reqiiest,  to  see  a  very 
small,  tidy  elderly  lady  just  behind  her,  who 
was  trying  in  vain  to  look  round  Master  Fred- 
dy's hat. 

"  Freddy,  take  his  h.inds  out  of  Keezy 's  hair," 
said  the  nurse,  trying  to  move  the  baby,  and 
proving  tliat  a  second  effort  would  certainly 
dislocate  her  neck. 

"Let  me  try,"  said  Mrs.  White;  for  it  was 
the  housekeeper,  who  w.is  Keezy's  neighbor. 
"What  a  beautiful  child  !"  she  .added,  as  Fred- 
dy, taking  his  hands  from  Keezy's  hair,  turned 
his  large  dark  eyes  upon  the  little  old  lady,  and 
signified  his  approbation  by  a  crowing  laugh. 

"He's  a  booty,"  said  Keezy.  "Ain't  him 
pooty,  pooty  boy?"  she  said  to  the  child. 
"Ain't  him  dood  boy  ?  come  to  see  sojei-s  !" 

Another  crowing  laugh  from  Freddy  com- 
pleted his  triumph  over  Mrs.  White's  heart. 
His  rosy  cheeks,  pretty  dimples,  and  merry 
eyes  were  captivating  enough  to  move  a  sterner 
nature  ;  and  his  bright  good  luinior  was  con- 
tagious. After  a  little  chat  with  Keezy,  Mrs. 
White  held  out  her  arms  to  Freddy. 

"Come  to  me!  come  for  a  little  minute!" 
she  said ;  and  Freddy  held  out  both  arms  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

"Here  they  come  ! "  was  buzzed  in  the  crowd, 
and  Keezy  was  all  eyes  for  the  show.  Mrs. 
White,  delighted  with  Freddy's  appreciation  of 


the  music  and  gay  uniforms,  held  him  up,  mov- 
ing a  little  away  ftom  Keezy  as  she  saw  a  va- 
cancy in  the  crowd,  and  a  chance  to  get  a  little 
nearer  to  the  front  line  of  people.  She  was 
almost  unconscious  of  these  movements  till  an 
alarm  was  made  in  the  crowd.  One  of  the 
carriage  horses  on  the  outside  of  the  throng  had 
pulled  himself  loose  from  his  fastening,  and  was 
dashing  through  the  people,  dragging  the  ve- 
hicle after  him,  and  scattering  the  good  folks 
right  and  left.  Mrs.  White  looked  round.  The 
tall,  gawky  nurse  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and 
the  crowd  was  pushing,  trampling  in  all  direc- 
tions, threatening  to  crush  her  to  death  unless 
she  moved  forward  too. 

Separated  by  the  alarm  in  the  crowd,  it  was 
some  time  before  Mr.  Lawson  discovered  that 
Keezy  was  not  behind  them  with  Freddy. 

"Where's  Keezy?"  he  said,  stopping  sud- 
denly, as  the  alarm  subsided. 

"Where  's  my  baby  ?  Oh,  Fred  !  Where  's 
our  baby  ?"  cried  Pet.  "  She  's  been  killed  by 
tlie  runaway  horse  !" 

"  Hush,  Pet !  Nobody  was  killed*;  and  see, 
they  have  caught  the  horse.  Stay  here,  and 
I  will  find  Keezy  in  two  minutes." 

Two  minutes,  five,  ten,  thirty,  sixty  passed, 
and  the  anxious  mother  could  endure  the  sus- 
pense no  longer.  She  started  to  return  to  the 
market-place,  and  met  her  husband  returning, 
pale  and  breathless,  after  a  fruitless  search.  A 
heavy  rain  now  began  to  fall,  to  add  to  their 
troubles. 

"  Perhaps  she  has  gone  to  Cousin  Amelia's," 
said  Pet,  ashy  white  with  terror. 

"  Certainly  !  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  think 
of  it  1"  said  Fred,  cheerfully,  his  handsome  face 
brightening  as  he  spoke.  "  Come,  we  will  find 
the  carriage  and  drive  over.     How  it  rains  !" 

It  rained  harder  before  they  reached  the 
house,  to  meet  another  shock.  The  baby  was 
not  there.  It  was  useless  to  t.alk  of  staying ; 
the  last  hope  was  that  Keezy  might  have  started 
for  home,  and  they  drove  rapidly  out  of  town, 
hoping  to  overtake  her.  Anxiously  they  looked 
through  the  pouring  rain  for  baby's  white 
dress  and  Keezy's  blue  shawl,  but  in  vain  ; 
.and  when  Fred  unlocked  the  house  door  to  find 
it  empty,  poor  Pet  fell  fainting  at  his  feet. 
Leaving  her  with  a  lady  who  lived  in  the  next 
house,  with  a  few  hurriedly  spoken  words  of 
expl.anation,  Fred  put  up  the  carriage,  saddled 
a  fresh  horse,  and  dashed  off  again  towards 
Duncan. 

Keezy's  despair,  when,  after  running  like  the 
rest  from  the  horse,  she  missed  the  baby,  can- 
not be  described.     She  was  not  a  very  bright 
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girl,  and  fright  was  too  much  for  her  intellect 
to  hear.  A  thonsaud  terrors  flitted  hefore  her 
mind,  not  the  least  of  wliich  was  the  rengeance 
she  was  convinced  Mr.  Lawson  would  take 
upon  her  for  the  bahy's  loss.  She  well  knew 
the  idolizing  love  of  both  parents  for  the  boy, 
and  she  had  lost  him.  Not  knowing  a  street 
of  the  town,  after  one  wild  look  around  her, 
she  turned  and  fled  from  the  place,  uncertain 
wliere  to  go,  only  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
parents  whose  treasure  she  had  lost. 

All  the  afternoon,  until  latein  the  evening,  did 
the  father  pursue  his  inquiries  for  a  girl  with  a 
blue  shawl  and  red  hair,  carrying  a  baby. 
Some  had  seen  her  early  iu  the  day,  but  the 
rain  had  diiren  people  aw.ay  from  the  town, 
and  no  trace  of  her  was  left.  It  was  near  mid- 
night when,  after  leaving  an  adveitisenient  for 
tlie  Duncan  Daily  News,  Fred  went  home.  1 
draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  that  followed.  The 
hope  that  had  sustained  poor  little  Pet  through 
the  dreary  afternoon  and  evening  fell  to  the 
ground  as  he  entered  the  room  aJone. 

Iu  the  tnean  time,  where  was  the  baby  ?  Mrs. 
White's  search  after  Keezy  was  as  unsuccessful 
as  Mrs.  Lawson's,  and  she  was  still  looking  for 
lier  when  William,  Mr.  Moseley's  man,  joined 
her  to  urge  the  necessity  of  returning  home 
before  the  rain  fell. 

"But  goodness  me,  marm  !"  cried  the  man, 
"wherever  did  you  get  that  baby  ?" 

"We  must  find  the  nurse,  William,"  said 
Mrs.  White.  "Look  for  a  tall  red-haired  girl 
with  a  blue  shawl." 

"  Bless  me,  marm  I  there 's  fifty  of  'em  here," 
said  William.  "  There,  it 's  raining  !  Do  come 
home." 

"But  the  baby?" 

"  Lay  it  on  the  steps  somewhere,  and  let  the 
nurse  find  it." 

"  In  the  rain!"  cried  the  horror-stricken  little 
old  lady.  "  How  it  pours  !  Poor  little  fellow  ! 
he  will  be  wet  through." 

"You  '11  have  to  take  him  liome,  then,  and 
find  out  where  he  belongs  to-morrow.  You  '11 
never  find  the  nurse  now,  and  folks  is  all  going 
away  with  the  rain.  Wonder  how  the  old  gen- 
tleman will  like  a  bahy  >" 

Mrs.  White  Wondered,  too,  and  somewhat 
uneasily ;  hat  there  seemed  no  help  for  it,  so 
she  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove  to  Mount 
Mayview.  A  little  moaning,  fretting  noise  from 
Freddy  was  but  the  beginning  of  trouble.  Be- 
fore half  the  drive  was  accomplished  it  was 
settled  into  a  shrieking  cry,  and  when  they 
reached  home  the  lovely  baby  was  crimson 
with  his  efforts  in  the  screaming  and  sobbing 


way.  Mrs.  White  coaxed  and  scolded,  whis- 
pered and  screamed,  soothed  and  shook  him. 

"  Now,  baby,  dear  baby,  be  good  1" 

A  long  yell. 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  you  brat !" 

A  longer  yell,  with  a  gasping  sob  at  the  end 
of  it. 

"  Hush,  baby  !  He  's  a  pretty  boy.  Hush, 
little  boy ;  be  quiet.  'Itty  baby  !  You  imp, 
be  still!" 

Only  a  succession  of  shrieks  answered  the 
appeal,  and  by  this  time  they  were  at  home. 

Mr.  Moseley  was  on  the  step.  Could  he  be- 
lieve his  ears  ?  A  baby,  a  screomhuj  baby  in 
his  carriage,  in  Mrs.  White's  arms. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  brat?"  he  thun- 
dered. 

"Oh,  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  minute," 
gasped  the  poor  little  woman.     "  Hush,  b.ahy." 

But  ba^y  was  determined  to  make  all  the 
noise  that  was  made,  and  only  screamed  the 
louder. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  hungry,"  said  William. 

"Of  course  he  is,  poor  little  fellow  !  Have 
dinner  immediately  !"  said  the  housekeeper,  iu 
a  loud  tone,  in  order  to  be  heard  above  the 
darling  infant's  tones. 

Suddenly,  witli  one  of  the  freaks  which  beset 
infantile  minds,  Freddy  stopped  crying,  as 
abruptly  as  if  he  had  been  choked,  and  alter  a 
few  sobbing  sighs,  dropped  his  head  wearily 
upon  his  new  friend's  arm,  and  went  to  sleep. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  Mrs.  White  nufastened 
tlie  little  hat  and  cloak,  and  put  him  gently 
upon  the  velvet-covered  sofa,  and  then  went 
to  take  off  her  own  bonnet. 

Mr.  Moseley  would  deeply  resent  the  fact 
being  known ;  but,  after  watching  the  little 
white-robed  figure  from  a  distance  for  some 
minutes,  he  approached  it  softly,  and  stood 
looking  down  upon  the  little  stranger.  The 
round  white  arms  and  shoulders,  set  off'  by  their 
crimson  background,  the  flushed  cheeks,  long, 
wet  eyelashes,  curling  hair,  and  the  attitude  of 
unconscious  grace  which  the  child  had  taken 
formed  a  lovely  picture,  and  the  artist  part  of 
the  old  gentleman  was  gratified.  His  had  been 
a  lonely,  unloved  life,  and  something  in  the 
innocent  loveliness  of  this  noble  babe  stirred  a 
new  emotion  in  his  heart  as  he  stood  watching 
the  deep  respirations  and  weary  sighs  of  the 
little  slumberer.  A  smile  hovering  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  baby's  lips  brought  a  strange 
moisture  to  the  old  man's  eyes,  and  only  a 
feeling  of  shamefacedness  prevented  him  from 
kissing  Master  Freddy. 

Mrs.  White  found  him  still  looking  down  at 
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the  slepping  boy ;  and,  to  lier  surprise,  the 
only  answer  made  to  her  communication  re- 
specting the  chiM  was  :  "  Well,  he  must  stay 
where  he  is  till  to-morrow,  at  least.  It  is  too 
late  to  return  to  Duncan  this  afternoon." 

For  two  hours  Freddy  slept  peacffuUy,  and 
woke  with  his  peculiar  crowing  laugh,  just  as 
the  late  dinner  came  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Mose- 
li-y,  to  his  own  astonishment,  took  him  in  his 
anus,  and  gave  him  his  watch,  delighted  to  see 
Low  tenderly  he  held  it. 

"  Let  me  take  him  now,  .sir ;  dinner  is  rea- 
dy," said  the  smiling  housekeeper. 

Crash!  The  watch  w.-is  hnrled  across  the 
room ;  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  small 
mantel  clock,  struck  that  agaiust  a  mirror,  a 
piece  of  which  knocked  over  an  expensive  glass 
v,ise,  while  Freddy  laughed  aloud  at  the  noise 
all  this  destruction  occasioned. 

Mrs.  White  trembled  ;  but  Mr.  Moseley  said  : 
"My  fault  for  giving  him  the  watch."  And 
sat  down  to  dine. 

"  What  do  you  give  the  boy,  Mrs.  White  ?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Soft  things,  I 
gness  ;  lie  's  got  no  teeth  ;  I  never  fed  a  baby 
iu  my  life." 

"  Take  care  ;  he  '11  grab  that  knife." 

This  weapon  removed,  Freddy  made  a  dash 
at  a  tumbler,  succeeded  iu  upsetting  that  down 
into  his  bosom,  and  began  to  scream. 

"  Give  him  something  to  eat,"  roared  the  old 
gentleman.  "Here's  some  mashed  potatoes; 
they  're  soft." 

The  baby  was  hungry,  and  a  mouthful  of  food 
quieted  him. 

"He  must  like  it;  see  how  he  eats,"  said 
Mrs.  White,  as  she  gave  the  child  spoonful 
after  spoonful  of  the  white,  soft  food. 

"  Here  's  some  soft  bread  with  gravy  on  it ; 
try  that,"  said  Mr.  Moseley. 

Baby  made  a  hearty  meal.  All  the  soft  food 
on  the  table  was  tried,  and  met  with  his  ap- 
probation. Squash  succeeded  potatoes  and 
bread  dipped  in  gravy,  and  some  strawberries 
mashed  in  cream  and  sugar  completed  the 
repast. 

A  crowing,  romping  evening  with  his  two 
old  friends,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  Master 
Freddy  fell  asleep,  and  was  laid  iu  his  clothes 
on  the  housekeeper's  bed.  An  hour  later  the 
whole  household  retired,  and  still  the  baby  slept. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Mrs.  White  was 
awakened  by  the  crying  of  the  child  beside 
her.  At  first  she  wa-s  bewildered  by  the  sound, 
but  after  a  moment  she  recollected  the  little 
stranger,  and  began  to  pat  and  soothe  it.  All 
in  Tain ;  the  cry  was  one  of  pain,  and,  after 


some  minutes  passed  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
quiet  him,  Mrs.  White  rose,  and  lighted  a  lamp, 
drew  on  a  wrapper  and  pair  of  slippers,  and 
took  the  baby  in  her  arms.  Some  instinct  told 
her  that  this  was  a  cry,  not  of  fretfulness,  but 
of  pain.  The  poor  child's  hands  were  hot  and 
his  face  flushed,  while  his  screams  of  agony 
were  varied  by  moans  that  went  straight  to  his 
new  nui-se's  heart.  She  had  no  idta  what  to 
do.  She  shrank  from  the  thought  of  awaking 
Mr.  Moseley,  and  Iheu  she  doubted  if  he  knew 
anytliing  about  the  matter  himself.  Mean- 
time, while  she  was  walking  up  and  down, 
trying  in  vain  to  still  the  baby,  the  old  bachelor 
was  dressing  himself,  after  tossing  about,  en- 
deavoring not  to  hear  the  yells  in  the  house- 
keeper's room. 

"What's  the  matter?  Gracious,  what  a 
row  !"  followed  his  thundering  knock  at  Mrs. 
White's  door. 

"Come  in!  Oh,  sir,  the  poor  baby's  siok  I 
I  'm  sure  he  's  got  the  croup,  or  the  measles,  or 
some  of  those  things  babies  have." 

"  Sick  !  nonsense  !  he  screams  like  a  young 
hyena!     Most  likely  he  's  hungry  again  !" 

"  Seems  to  me  babies  do  eat  in  the  night. 
They  do  ;  I  remember  hearing,  now,  and  they 
give  them  a  diink  of  milk  !" 

"  Is  there  any  milk  in  the  house  ?" 

"Yes,  iu  the  cellar.  If  you  will  take  him, 
I  '11  get  some." 

"No;  you  keep  him,"  said  the  gentleman, 
shrinking  hack  ;   "  I  '11  go  for  it." 

But  baby  positively  i-efused  to  drink  the 
milk  ;  the  improper  food  he  had  already  taken 
was  torturing  the  poor  fellow,  who  writhed  and 
screamed  with  pain. 

Mrs.  White  walked  him  till  she  was  ready  to 
drop ;  then  she  rooked  him,  trotted,  petted, 
and  scolded.  All  useless  ;  pain  conquered  all 
her  blandishments  and  threats,  and  baby 
screamed  on.  Then  the  old  gentleman  tried 
his  skill,  until,  wearied  out,  he  tossed  Master 
Fred  on  the  bed  with  an  impatient — "There! 
scream  it  out,  yon  little  imp  !" 

And  baby  obeyed  I  Shriek  followed  shriek, 
moan  came  after  moan,  yells  were  piled  np, 
each  one  more  intensly  shrill  than  the  last,  till 
Kature  came  to  aid  baby,  and  he  threw  the 
improper  mess  from  his  poor  little  stomach  upon 
Mrs.  White's  snowy  counterpane.  The  vomit- 
ing eased  him,  and,  tired  out,  he  slept  soundly. 

Morning  found  the  old  gentleman  cross  and 
the  old  lady  crosser  over  their  broken  rest,  and 
they  came  to  breakfast  with  savage  glances  at 
the  innocent  cause  of  their  trouble.  All  his 
merriment  was  gone  ;  be  was  only  a  pale,  fret- 
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ful  baby,  and  bis  moaning  cry  was  only  an 
aggravation  of  his  former  injurious  conduct. 

"  Mrs.  White,  we  have  got  rid  of  that  baby  !" 
cried  tlie  old  gentleman,  gleefully ;  and  from 
the  newspaper  read  aloud  Mr.  Lawson's  adver- 
tisement. "  Order  the  carriage,  and  drive 
over  immediately  after  breakfast.  I  don't  want 
him  in  the  house  another  niijlit!" 

Mrs.  White  shuddered  at  the  idea,  and  or- 
dered the  carriage. 

"There  's  a  woman  at  the  door  who  has  been 
asleep  in  the  barn  on  the  open  lot  over  the 
way,  asking  for  a  piece  of  bread,"  said  William, 
opening  the  door  of  the  dining-room.  "  She  's 
got  red  hair  and  a  blue  shawl,  marm,  and  I 
thought — " 

Mrs.  White  was  gone.  There  at  the  door 
stood  the  cause  of  all  her  misery,  Keezy,  poor 
Keezy,  who  had  wandered  to  the  old  barn,  and 
now,  faint  with  hunger,  stood  begging  a  bit  of 
bread.  One  rapturous  cry,  and  she  was  at  Mrs. 
White's  feet,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  whole 
party  were  on  their  way  to  Towerdale. 

My  pen  cannot  paint  the  parents'  joy  when 
their  treasure  was  once  more  safely  in  their 
liome.  Keezy  was  forgiven  ;  and  Mr.  Moseley 
never  made  but  one  remark  about  it ;  he  said : 
'■  Mrs.  White,  the  nest  time  you  go  to  a  pa- 
rade don't  offer  to  hold  a  baby." 


LADIES  ON  THE  TOINT  OF  MARRIAGE. 

How  truly  important  a  thing  it  is  to  liave  all 
worldly  concerns  fully  understood  between  the 
fair  bride  and  bridegroom,  prior  to  the  wedding ! 
In  rich  families,  or  where  there  are  large  es- 
tates, these  affairs  are  regularly  arranged  by 
the  lawyers ;  and  should  there  be  (by  bare 
possibility)  ani)  dispute  after  marriage,  deeds  of 
settlement  can  be  readily  referred  to.  This  is, 
however,  but  the  adjustment  of  that  highly 
desirable  matter  that  has  been  termed  "filthy 
lucre."  All  the  lawyers  in  the  world,  putting 
their  imposing  heads  together,  could  not  con- 
trol the  effect  of  opposite  tempers ;  and  as  it  is 
undeniable  that  young  lovers,  in  their  period 
of  courtship,  are  totally  lilind  to  each  other's 
imperfections,  it  is  not  until  after  what  is  called 
"the  honeymoon"  has  passed  that  the  little 
thorns  appear  which  inflict  the  first  wounds 
on  matrimonial  bliss,  and,  if  neglected  to  be 
soothed  and  healed  at  once,  grow  invo  more 
serious  maladies.  Young  brides,  it  is  at  this 
critical  juncture,  or  puncture,  that  your  tact, 
your  best  good  humor,  must  be  exerted  I  The 
admiring  man   on  whom   you  have    bestowed 


your  hand  will  be  too  much  gratified  in  obser- 
ving this  conduct  not  to  meet  it  more  than 
half  way,  own  perhaps  his  hasty  remark,  kiss 
off  a  soft,  indignant  tear,  and  mutual  forgive- 
ness of  each  early  petty  offence  may  prevent 
the  growth  of  many  a  future  grievance. 

Although  riches  have  been  pronounced  a 
blessing,  how  often  does  it  occur  that  the  wife 
wlio  brings  money  on  her  side  is  disappointed 
— nay,  disgusted,  in  what  she  fancies  may  be 
the  niggardly  appropriation  of  the  finances  ? 
Why  ought  not  she  to  have  a  new  carriage  like 

Mrs. ,  or  Mrs. ?     Has  not  the  fortune 

flowed  in  from  lier  family  ?  When  this  notion 
has  found  its  way  into  the  female  head,  farewell 
to  matrimonial  bliss  !  The  wife  remonstrates, 
and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  she  is  the  most  ex- 
pert in  argument,  and  her  defeated  helpmate 
walks  off  moodily  to  the  hall  of  selfishness,  his 
club — where  in  splendor  he  endeavors  to  re- 
gain good  humor  amongst  the  loungers  and 
idlers  that  haunt  the  establishment,  and  where, 
if  in  pique  he  determines  to  dine,  his  palate  is 
tickled  with,  perhaps,  superior  cookery  to  that 
of  his  own  domicile. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the 
accidental  perusal  of  an  existing  and  authentic 
document,  which,  if  only  descriptive  of  the 
manners  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written, 
is  curious  and  entertaining. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  any  wife  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  propose  such  preposterous  sti- 
pulations as  those  of  Elizabeth  Spencer,  heiress 
of  Sir  John  Spencer,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
some  time  about  the  year  1630,  and  who  was 
married  to  William,  Lord  Comptou.  The  lady 
had  made  few  previous  demands,  but  not  long 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  nuptial  ceremony, 
she  sent  her  husband  a  modest  and  consolatory 
letter,  which  is  yet  extant,  and  from  which  the 
following  items,  among  many  others,  are  ver- 
bally taken.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  add 
that  Lord  Comptou,  as  might  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter  as 
the  following,  reaped  little  comfort  from  his 
wife,  and  less  from  her  large  fortune. 

EPISTLE  FROM   LADY  ELIZABETH  COMPTON  TO  LORD 
COMPTON  (literally  RENDERED). 

"  Mt  Sweet  Life  :  Now  I  have  declared  to 
you  my  mind  for  the  settling  of  your  state,  I 
suppose  it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink  or  con- 
sider with  myself  what  allowa>'CE  were  meet- 
EST  for  me ;  for,  considering  what  care  I  have 
had  of  your  estate,  and  how  respectfully  I 
dealt  with  those,  which  botli  by  the  laws  of 
of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  civil  polity,  wit,  re- 
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ligion,  government,  and  honesty,  you,  my  dear, 
are  bound  to,  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  grant 
me  jCl,tiOO  per  annum  (quarterly  to  be  paid). 

"Also,  I  would  (besides  that  allowance  for 
my  apparel)  have  jEUOO  added  yearly  (quarterly 
to  be  paid)  for  the  performance  of  charitable 
works ;  and  those  things  I  would  not,  neither 
will  be,  accountable  for. 

"  Also,  I  will  have  three  horses  for  my  own 
saddle,  that  none  shall  dare  lend  or  borrow  ; 
none  lend  but  I,  none  borrow  but  you. 

"Also,  I  would  have  two  gentlewomen,  lest 
one  should  be  sick,  or  have  some  other  left. 
Also,  I  believe  that  it  is  an  indecent  thing  for 
a  gentlewom.an  to  stand  mumping  alone,  when 
God  hath  blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  good 
estate. 

"  Also,  when  I  ride  a-hunting  or  hawking,  or 
travel  from  one  house  to  another,  I  will  have 
them  attending ;  so,  for  either  of  those  said 
women,  I  most  and  will  have  for  either  of  them 
a  horse. 

"Also.  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  have  my  two  coaches,  one  lined  with 
velvet  to  myself,  with  four  very  fair  horses  ; 
and  a  coach  for  my  women,  lined  with  sweet 
cloth,  one  laced  with  gold,  the  other  with  scar- 
let, .and  laced  with  watched  lace  and  silver, 
and  four  good  horses. 

"  Also,  I  will  have  two  coachmen,  one  for  my 
own  coach,  the  other  for  my  women. 

"Also,  at  any  time  when  I  travel,  I  will  be 
allowed  not  only  caroches  and  spare  horses  for 
me  and  my  women,  but  I  will  have  such  car- 
riages as  shall  be  fitting  for  all  orderly  purposes : 
not  pestering  my  things  wjth  my  women's,  nor 
theirs  with  chambermaids',  nor  theirs  with 
washmaids'. 

"Also,  for  laundresses,  when  I  tr.avel,  I  will 
have  them  sent  aw.iy  before  with  the  carriages, 
to  see  all  safe  ;  and  the  chambermaids  I  will 
have  go  before  with  the  greens,  that  the  cham- 
bers may  be  ready,  sweet,  and  clean. 

"  Also,  for  that  it  is  indecent  to  crowd  myself 
up  with  my  gentleman  usher  in  my  coach,  I 
will  have  him  to  have  a  convenient  horse,  to 
attend  me  either  in  city  or  in  country.  And  I 
must  have  two  footmen.  And  my  desire  is  that 
yon  defray  all  the  charges  for  me. 

"And  for  myself,  besides  my  yearly  allow- 
ance, I  would  have  twenty  gowns  of  apparel, 
six  of  them  excellent  good  ones,  eight  of  them 
for  the  country,  and  six  of  them  very  excellent 
good  ones. 

"  Also,  I  would  have,  to  put  me  in  my  purse, 
£2.000  and  JE200,  and  so  for  you  to  pay  my 
debts. 


"  Also,  I  will  have  £6,000  to  buy  me  jewels, 
and  £4,000  to  buy  me  a  pearl  chain. 

"  Now,  seeing  I  am  so  reasonable  unto  you, 
I  pray  you  to  find  my  children  apparel,  and 
their  schooling,  and  also  my  servants  (men  and 
women)  their  wages. 

"Also,  I  will  have  my  houses  furnished,  and 
all  my  lodging-chambers  to  be  suited  with  all 
such  furniture  as  is  fit — as  beds,  stools,  chairs, 
suitable  cushions,  carpets,  silver  warming-pans, 
cupboards  of  plate,  fairluangings,  .and  such  like  ; 
so  for  my  drawing-chambers  iu  all  houses  I  will 
have  them  delicately  furnished,  both  with  hang- 
ings, couch,  canopy,  glass,  carpet,  chair-cush- 
ions, and  all  things  thereunto  belonging. 

"  Also,  my  de.sire  is  that  you  will  jxvj  all  mi/ 
debts,  build  Ashby-House,  and  purchase  lands, 
and  lend  no  money  (as  you  love  God)  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  (Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Suffolk),  which  would  have  all — perhaps  your 
life — from  you.  Remember  his  son,  my  Lord 
Walden,  what  entertainment  he  gave  me  when 
we  were  at  the  Tilt-yard.  If  you  were  dead  he 
said  he  would  be  a  husband,  a  father,  a  bi  other, 
and  he  said  he  would  mairy  me.  I  protest  I 
grieve  to  see  the  poor  man  have  so  little  wit 
and  honesty  to  use  his  friend  so  vilely.  Also, 
he  fed  me  with  untruth  concerning  the  Charter- 
house ;  but  that  is  the  least :  he  wished  me 
much  harm — you  know  him.  God  keep  you 
and  me  from  such  as  him. 

"  So  now  I  have  declared  to  you  what  I  would 
have,  and  what  I  would  not  have,  I  pray  that 
when  you  be  an  earl  to  allow  me  £1,000  more 
than  I  now  desire,  and  double  attendance  ! 
"  Your  loving  wife, 

"Eliza  Comptos." 

Certain  contemporary  historians  have  asserted 
that  the  lady's  large  fortune  turned  her  lord's 
head.  Query — Had  the  above  letter  notliing  to 
do  with  that  calamity  ? 


God's  Love. — The  following  lines  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  person  commonly  es- 
teemed an  absolute  idiot.  A  ray  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, revealing  the  mercies  of  redemption  as 
well  as  of  creation,  must  surely  have  glanced 
across  his  mind. 

"  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 

Were  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made, 
■Were  every  single  stiek  a  quiU, 

And  every  mau  a  scribe  by  trado : 
To  write  the  love  of  God  above 

Would  drain  the  ocean  dry  ; 
Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole. 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky." 
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"  Something  must  be  done ;  I  can  bear  this 
no  longer." 

I  remember  just  the  spot  where,  as  I  spoke 
these  words,  I  paused  between  the  table  and 
the  rug  in  laj  small  parlor— small,  but  plea- 
sant and  tasteful,  as  I  had  often  congratulated 
myself,  looking  at  the  pretty  lace  curtains  and 
the  Brussels  carpet,  its  dark  moss-green  ground 
flushed  and  warm  with  tropical  roses. 

I,  Louise  Hastings,  had  carried  for  a  whole 
week  a  slow,  steady  heartache.  Sometimes 
this  aching  had  suddenly  sprang  into  a  quick, 
fierce  life,  and  pain  which  seemed  as  though  it 
wonld  smother  my  breath  and  drive  my  reason 
into  a  great  whirl  of  madness.  But  that  was 
when  I  looked  oif  to  the  future,  and  remembered 
the  past ;  and  my  will  was  stubborn  and  my 
pride  was  strong  ;  and  I  held  down  memory  and 
imagination  with  all  the  might  of  both,  for  I 
dreaded  every  recurrence  of  that  fierce,  choking 
pain  as  I  would  have  dreaded  tongues  of  fire 
leaping  suddenly  along  my  shrinking  nerves. 
So  I  had  borne  myself  before  my  husband  and 
.any  one  with  whom  I  chanced  to  be  thrown 
steadily  enough,  perhaps  with  a  little  added 
dignity ;  but  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
observe  who  had  not  the  key  to  it. 

I  had  been  a  wife,  loving  and  deeply  beloved, 
for  a  year,  and  that  winter  was  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  my  life.  It  was  the  thirtieth  of  that 
of  Maurice  Hastings,  my  Iiusband,  who  had 
been  for  four  years  a  physician  in  the  old  town 
of  Woolcottville,  where  we  had  resided  ever 
since  our  marriage. 

I  was  an  only  child,  and  my  parents  died 
before  my  remembrance.  My  aunt,  who  bad 
adopted  me,  was  a  childless  widow  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  she  was  very 
fond  of  me,  and  had  indulged  every  wish  of 
mine,  so  far  as  her  fortune  permitted.  At 
nineteen,  with  small  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  smaller  of  my  own  heart,  I  had  become  the 
betrothed  wife  of  Henry  Somers,  whose  mother 
was   an  old   and  beloved   friend   of  my  aunt. 

Harry  was  a  spoiled  child  ;  so  was  I.  We 
fancied  that  we  adored  each  other.  He  had 
all  those  charms  of  conversation,  those  graces 
of  person  and  manner  which  are  so  apt  to  at- 
tract the  fancy  of  a  young,  inexperienced  girl ; 
he  was  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  full  of  warm, 
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generous  impulses  ;  but  I  conld  not  penetrate 
beneath  these,  and  see  that  the  character  of 
Henry  Somers  lacked  moral  force  and  discipline. 
For  a  while  we  got  on  very  smoothly  together; 
then  certain  antagonisms  in  our  characters 
began  to  develop  themselves.  Both  were  high- 
spirited,  both  unconsciously  selfish  and  exact- 
ing ;  so,  during  the  second  sis  months  of  our 
engagement,  we  had  frequent  jars,  recrimina- 
tions, and  reconciliations.  Then  Harry  went 
West  to  survey  some  lands  in  which  his  father 
had  been  speculating. 

We  were  to  have  been  married  on  his  return, 
and  we  parted  with  mutual  protestations  of 
eternal  fidelity.  But  Henry  Somers  was  im- 
pulsive and  susceptible  ;  his  absence  was  neces- 
sarily prolonged  ;  and  an  old  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther's with  whom  he  passed  several  weeks  had 
a  young  and  beautiful  daughter,  in  whose 
society  he  was  constantly  thrown.  I  was 
grieved  to  find  that  his  letters  grew  less  fre- 
quent, and  that  there  was  a  sensible  diminution 
in  their  first  ardor. 

My  aunt  was  not  a  woman  to  submit  quietly 
to  this,  if  I  had  been ;  and  she  soon  obtained 
indubitable  evidence  that  Harry  had  involved 
himself  in  a  flirtation  which  was  most  dishonor- 
able, with  the  relations  that  we  occupied  to 
each  other.  Her  indignation  was  keen  ;  her 
fears  were  aroused  for  the  happiness  of  the  child 
who  was  dearer  to  her  than  life.  She  laid  the 
facts  before  me,  and  stimulated  my  pride  into 
dissolving  our  engagement. 

But  the  knowledge  of  Harry's  perfidy  was  a 
terrible  stroke  to  me,  for  my  faith  in  him  had 
been  boundless,  and  he  was  the  idol  of  my 
girlish  dreams  and  fancies.  But  the  bitter 
experience  did  me  good.  That  great  sorrow 
thundered  in  a  wild  storm  over  my  soul,  but  it 
passed  away,  leaving  it  better  and  stronger ; 
and  as  I  have  lived  to  know  that  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  living  is  to  become  this,  I  have 
thanked  God  for  the  rain  in  the  morning  of  my 
life. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  I  met  my  husband 
for  the  first  time  at  a  quiet  little  watering-place 
situated  near  a  cove  where  we  had  gone  for 
the  sea  air  and  bathing. 

Maurice  Hastings  w.as  unlike  any  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  )iad  been  thrown  ;  he  was  grave. 
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tlioaglitful,  stndioud ;  yet  there  was  a  spring 
of  keen  humor  iu  his  nature,  which  sparkleil 
iu  his  deep  gray  eyes  aiul  Dashed  in  ripples  of 
liglil  over  the  tiue,  grave  face. 

KaoU  was  interested  in  tlie  otlier  from  tlia 
begiunlug.  His  conversation  formed  a  vivid 
contrast  with  that  of  any  other  man's  I  had 
ever  known,  as  we  walked  down  on  the  beacli 
in  tlie  sweet  summer  evenings,  and  watubed 
the  great  white  temples  of  mist  rising  slowly 
up  from  the  ocean,  and  lifting  their  silver 
colonnades  to  the  stars.  Our  talk  ranged  every- 
where; on  nature  and  art,  philosophy,  history, 
religion.  I  felt  my  whole  nature  expanding 
and  intensifying  as  I  listened,  and  tlie  graceful 
flatteries  and  insipid  talk  with  which  I  had 
formerly  been  entertained  now  grew  vapid  and 
disagreeable.  Not  that  Maurice  Hastings  was 
pedantic,  but  to  me  his  conversation  was  full 
of  stimulation  and  suggestion. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  penetrate  the  mutual 
interest  which  each  took  in  the  other.  Maurice 
was  the  sincerest  and  most  candid  of  men,  and 
though  he  seldom  Hattered  me,  still  the  look 
of  pleased  interest  and  amusement  which  flashed 
down  on  me  as  we  stood  on  the  yellow  sands 
bordered  with  a  great  silver  blossoming  of 
spray,  deepened  into  one  of  tenderness  before 
that  fair  chapter  iu  my  life  was  closed.  My 
aunt  was  pleased  with  Maurice,  still  she  was 
very  ambitious  for  my  future,  and  the  thought 
that  I  should  marry  a  country  physician  with 
no  prospect  but  his  profession  was  not  gratify- 
ing to  her  pride.  But,  spite  of  herself,  Maurice 
daily  com))elled  more  of  her  respect,  and  my 
engagement  with  Harry  Somers  had  shown  her 
how  much  better  than  wealth  is  it  for  a  woman 
to  have  a  strong,  true  heart  to  depend  on. 

Woolcottvillo  was  not  so  far  from  New  York 
but  that  Maurice  could  see  me  for  a  few  days 
every  month  ;  and  in  a  little  while  those  days 
had  become  to  me  the  precious  jewels  strung 
along  the  thread  of  the  weeks. 

My  mind  and  heart  had  found  before  they 
had  passed  out  from  the  gates  of  girlhood  the 
companionship  which  they  had  lingered  and 
thirsted  for,  and  life  had  something  better  and 
holier  than  the  mere  living  for  selfish  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness.  And  iu  one  of  those  visits 
Maurice  told  me  those  most  blessed  and  tender 
words  whose  memory  still  thrills  my  heart,  and 
•hakes,  while  I  write,  the  old,  sweet  tears  into 
my  eyes. 

My  aunt  gave  her  consent  to  my  choice,  on 

the  whole,   with  clieerfulness  ;    and   the  next 

•pring  Maurice   bronght  me  to  bis  home,  the 

Imall,  graceful  cottage  lying  like  a  white  shell 
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among  green  surges  of  larches  and  cedars,  and 
here  there  went  over  my  head  in  great  light 
and  love  my  flrst  year  of  wifehood. 

Sometimes  there  stole  across  my  heart,  when 
I  sat  by  the  side  of  my  husband,  a  little  sha- 
dow, and  that  was  the  thought  that  my  Ufa 
had  one  secret  from  him,  for  I  had  never  re- 
vealed my  engagement  to  Harry  Somers.  It 
had  been  my  intention  to  do  this,  but  my  aunt 
had  dissuaded  mo  from  it.  I  was  young,  and 
had  great  faith  in  her  wisdom  and  discretion, 
and  I  did  not  altogether  perceive  that  her  stan- 
dard was  a  worldly  and  politic  one  ;  that  she 
had  no  lofty  stand-point,  no  high  ideals  of 
living  ;  and,  kind  and  generous  though  she 
was,  that  her  wisdom  was  only  that  of  her  day 
and  generation.  So  when  I  turned  suddenly 
to  her,  one  morning,  from  the  piano,  where  I 
had  been  practising  my  music-lesson  for  the 
day,  while  she  was  carefully  washing  som« 
old-fashioned  china,  which  had  been  preserved 
as  heir-looms  in  the  family,  and  said  to  her: 
"  Aunt  Eliza,  don't  you  think  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  inform  Maurice  of  my  engagement  with  Harry 
Somers  ?"  she  answered  me  ; — 

"  Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  my  child  ; 
a  man  has  no  right  to  be  inquisitive  about  such 
matters,  so  long  as  they  iu  no  wise  concern 
himself.  You  would  only  annoy  and  pain 
Maurice  by  making  any  allusion  to  the  subject, 
and  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  keep  still.  I  have 
known  serious  trouble  to  result  from  injudicioni 
disclosures  of  this  kind." 

"But.  auuty,  it  doesn't  seem  quite  honorable, 
somehow.  If  Maurice  were  in  my  place,  I 
should  want  to  know  the  whole  truth." 

"  That  is  quite  natural,  Louise  ;  but  he  would 
be  wiser  to  lock  up  the  secret  in  bis  own  heart. 
You  will  be  glad  if  you  take  my  advice." 

And  I  took  it,  but  I  was  not  satislied.  One 
night,  not  long  before  our  marriage,  I  said  to 
Maurice,  as  we  sat  together  on  the  divan  iu  the 
alcove  beyond  the  parlor: — 

"  I  wonder  what  your  faults  are  ;  I  haven't 
found  one  out  yet !" 

The  grave  face  bent  on  me  its  sweet  and 
tendereat  smile.  "They  will  come  soon  enough, 
my  little  girl.  You  know  the  true  work  and 
aim  of  marriage  is  to  improve  each  other;  to 
grow  better,  nobler  in  all  :ispirations  and  living." 

"  But  everybody,  almost,  fancies  it  is  only  to 
be  happier  in  one  way  or  another,  according  to 
their  tastes  and  feelings." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  we  must  get  at  a  higher 
range  of  vision  than  that.  As  for  my  faults, 
you  '11  find  them  out  soon  and  fast  enough,  I  'U 
promise  you." 
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"Tell  me  one,  just  one  of  tliem,  Maurice; 
please,  now" — drawing  closer  to  him. 

"Why  do  you  w.int  to  know  ?"  drawing  his 
arm  around  my  waist. 

"Because — because  I  do." 

"  Most  satisfactory  reason  for  a  woman,  but 
rou  shall  be  gratified  for  this  time.  One  of 
mv  faults  is,  Louise,  that  I  'm  natur.ally  jealous 
— that  is,  if  there  be  any  cause  for  it.  I  've 
tried  to  curb  and  control  this  quality,  and  you 
will  never  experience  any  trouble  from  it,  my 
little  girl.  Then,  as  I  am  exclusive  in  ray  fancies 
and  affections,  I  am  apt  to  be  exacting." 

My  conversation  with  my  aunt  flashed  at  this 
moment  across  my  memory.  "  Maurice,  you 
must  have  perfect  confidence  in  those  whom 
you  love  !" 

"  Perfect ;  if  that  is  once  shaken,  it  is  gene- 
rally never  restored.  If  I  am  once  deceived 
there,  it  is  not  in  my  n.ature  to  trust  again.  I 
can  forgive  much,  but  I  must  have  faith  in 
which  there  is  no  change,  no  shaking." 

A  confession  trembled  on  my  lips  ;  but  the 
words  of  my  aunt  came  back  to  me,  and  my 
heart  played  me  traitor. 

It  was  the  first  anniversary  of  our  wedding- 
d.iy.  Maurice  and  I  had  been  out  to  ride,  for 
it  was  the  time  of  the  year's  awakening,  and 
her  pulses  were  full  of  the  youth  and  the  joy 
of  the  spring.  Maurice  had  set  me  down  at 
the  gate  of  our  home,  in  the  late  afternoon,  and 
driven  on  farther  to  see  a  patient  of  his.  I 
had  gone  up  stairs,  and  only  removed  my  bon- 
net, when  our  solitary  domestic  put  her  head 
in  at  my  door,  saying  there  was  a  gentleman 
in  the  parlor  who  wished  to  see  me. 

"Louise  Carlton  !" 

I  knew  him  with  the  first  glance,  and  it  was 
not  strange  that  my  heart  gave  a  quick  flutter, 
for  the  last  time  that  I  had  looked  on  that  face 
and  listened  to  the  bright  tone  I  had  been  the 
betrothed  wife  of  Henry  Somers.  He  came  for- 
ward, now,  with  all  the  old  grace  and  assurance 
of  manner,  and  g.ave  me  his  hand.  My  greet- 
ing must  have  been  awkward  and  constrained, 
for  the  thought  of  my  husband  m.ade  my  guest 
an  unwelcome  one. 

"I  was  within  a  half  dozen  miles  of  Wool- 
cottville,  and  the  longing  to  look  on  your  face, 
Louise,  had  grown  so  strong  that  I  could  not 
go  farther  until  I  had  been  nearer  it."  And  a 
shadow  crept  over  the  handsome  face  of  Henry 
Somers  ;  and,  sitting  in  my  own  parlor  and 
listening  to  his  tones,  my  heart  went  back  to 
the  past  for  a  moment,  and  I  almost  believed 
that  I  was  a  girl  again.  But  only  for  a  moment ; 
that  heart  had  given  no  disloyal  throb ;  in  its 


depths  was  not  one  feeling  of  lurking  tender- 
ness for  the  man  before  me  ;  and  I  said,  with  a 
calmness  and  dignity  that  Harry  Somers  could 
not  have  remembered:  "You  forget,  Mr.  So- 
mers, that  our  relations  make  a  little  less  free- 
dom of  manner  more  acceptable  with  me." 

A  shadow  darkened  his  face  ;  he  looked  a 
moment  in  mine.  "Ah,  Louise,"  he  broke 
out,  "  have  you  no  warmer  welcome  than  this 
for  the  man  who  has  come  to  entreat  your  par- 
don, and  who  must  go  mourning  all  his  days 
for  the  wrong  which  he  has  done  you  ?" 

"Mr.  Somers,  you,  the  husband  of  another 
woman,  I,  the  wife  of  another  man,  have  no 
right  to  listen  to  words  like  these." 

"  No,  Louise,  I  am  tiot  the  husband  of  another 
woman  I" 

"Are  you  not  married  ?"  I  asked,  bewildered 
and  amazed. 

"No  ;  I  was  a  fool  and  a  scoundrel,  Louise, 
and  for  a  while  I  was  fascinated,  bewildered  by 
the  beauty  and  arts  of  one  who  penetrated  my 
weakness  too  well,  and  took  advantage  of  it. 
But  she  never  superseded  you  in  ray  affec- 
tions, though  I  was  too  angry  and  too  proud, 
when  I  got  your  letter  and  your  aunt's,  to  tell 
you  this.  I  lived  on,  after  I  awoke  from  that 
mad  intoxication,  for  which  I  have  cursed  myself 
in  bitterness  of  soul  ever  since,  in  the  hope  that 
all  would  yet  be  restored  betwixt  ns,  until,  just 
as  I  had  finished  up  my  business,  and  was  about 
starting  for  home,  I  heard — oh,  Louise,  have 
pity  upon  me  for  all  that  I  have  suffered  I" 

He  came  over  to  my  side,  and  sat  down  by 
me,  and  grasped  my  hand.  The  handsome  face 
was  white  with  anguish,  and,  looking  on  it,  I 
pitied  Harry  Somers  for  liis  folly  and  his  weak- 
ness, and  this  feeling  must  have  faltered  through 
my  tones. 

"  It  is  sin  for  me  to  listen  to  such  words  from 
you,  Harry  Somers.  What  if  my  husband 
should  hear,  should  know" — I  caught  and 
choked  back  the  words,  remembering. 

"  What,  Louise,  have  you  never  told  him  of 
our  engagement  ?" 

I  did  not  answer  with  my  lips,  but  the  pain 
and  anguish  in  my  face  told  Harry  Somers  what 
he  asked.  A  look  of  gladness,  triumph  flashed 
over  his  face.  I  saw  the  hope  which  he  had 
gathered  from  that  knowledge,  and  it  galled 
me  as  a  great  wrong  done  to  my  husband.  But 
the  next  moment  all  other  feelings  were  merged 
in  the  dread  of  his  return.  What  would  he 
think,  what  would  he  say,  if  lie  should  return 
and  find  Harry  there  ?  Oh,  I  saw  n-iy  mistake 
then,  and  all  the  misapprehension  and  misery 
to  which  it  might   lead,   and  I  resolved   that 
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before  I  slept  Maarice  shoold  know  all  that 
I  had  to  tell  him.  But  every  moment  that  my 
gnest  remained  was  dangerous  now.    I  rose  up. 

"  Harry  Somers,  I  forgive  you  for  all  that  is 
past,  and  with  these  words  1  beseech  you  to  leave 
me  this  moment.  I  am  the  wife  of  a  good  and 
noble  man,  and  I  love  him  too  well  to  prolong 
our  interview  now.  Forget  me  from  this  hour, 
and  may  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  make  you 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  You  have  all  that 
my  heart  can  give  you — its  best  wishes.  Now, 
go!" 

He  rose  up  with  great  reluctance  and  great 
pain  in  his  face ;  he  grasped  both  of  my  hands, 
and  kissed  them  wildly. 

"Oh,  Louise,  of  whom  I  was  not  worthy, 
larewell!"     And  he  was  gone. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  the  front 
gate  opened  and  closed  sharply.  "  Thank  God, 
Hanrice  has  not  met  him!"  I  murmured,  and 
then  I  sank  down  into  a  chair,  and  great  jets 
of  tears  poured  over  my  cheeks  ;  but  the  bit- 
terness in  them  w.is  the  thought  of  my  hus- 
band, not  of  Harry  Somers.  I  did  not  weep 
there  long ;  it  would  not  do  for  Maurice  to  come 
in  and  find  me  thus,  and  I  started  to  go  np 
stairs. 

My  way  crossed  the  sitting-room.  The  sha- 
dows had  begun  to  steal  into  the  comers  ;  but 
in  one  of  them  was  a  shadow  darker  than  that 
of  the  early  evening.  It  rose  up  and  came 
forward. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  is  that  you  ?" 

"It  is  I,  Lonise." 

He  had  heard  all — the  changed,  strained  voice 
told  me  that,  without  his  uttering  another  word. 

I  grasped  his  arm.  "Oh,  Maurice,  only  hear 
me  ;  I  can  satisfy  you,  I  can  explain  all ! " 

He  shook  off  my  hand,  and  stood  stem  and 
still  before  me.  His  lips  were  while  as  the  lips 
which  never  give  forth  sound  or  smile.  "  Lou- 
ise Hastings,  yon  were  once  the  betrothed  wife 
of  that  man  who  has  just  left  you  ?" 

I  could  not  deny  it ;  and  before  my  lips  could 
stammer  out  any  words  my  face  had  given 
answer. 

"  And  yon  have  never  told  me  this  ;  and  he 
has  dared  to  come  into  my  house  and  pour  into 
yonr  ear  the  old  story  of  his  passion  ;  and  you 
have  listened  to  it,  and  only  sent  him  away 
because  of  your  fear  that  I,  your  miserable 
dupe,  your  wronged  and  wretched  husband, 
should  know  the  tmth." 

"Only  hear  me,  Maurice;  only  let  me  ex- 
plain." 

He  shook  me  off  again,  and  the  anger  in  his 
eyes  was  terrible  enough  to  strike  me  to  the 


earth,  if  I  had  not  the  consciousness  that  I 
was  far  less  guilty  than  he  supposed.  But  the 
facts  were  against  me,  and  Maurice  was  a  jea- 
lous man. 

"  Out  of  your  own  mouth  do  I  condemn  you, 
Lonise  Hastings  ;  my  confidence  in  you  is  lost 
forever.  The  wife  that  I  believed  in  and  loved 
better  than  my  life  has  gone  out  of  my  heart 
forever.  It  would  have  been  better  for  us  both 
if  we  had  died  before  this  hour." 

I  shivered  and  staggered  under  the  terrible 
words,  but  there  was  no  pity  in  Maurice's  face. 
Then  my  pride  roused  itself. 

"I  shall  not  stand  by  and  hear  such  words 
from  yonr  lips,  Maurice  Hastings,  no  matter 
how  the  facts  may  condemn  me,  so  long  as  yon 
will  not  listen  to  the  explanation  which  I  could 
make.  And  as  you  send  me  out  of  your  heart 
forever,  it  is  best  that  I  should  go  out  of  your 
home,  also,  to-night." 

"No,  unless  you  insist  upon  it :  you  can  stay 
here  if  you  like,  and  what  I  have  learned  this 
night  need  never  again  be  alluded  to  by  either 
of  ns.  Only  remember  my  confidence  in  you 
has  gone,  and  my  love  with  it !" 

I  did  not  stay  to  hear  another  word.  I  went 
np  stairs  with  a  deep  weight  and  pain  in  my 
heart.  I  was  proud  as  well  as  Maurice,  and 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  unjust  to  me.  No 
matter  how  strong  the  facts  were  against  me, 
an  explanation  of  them  was  my  right  and  his 
duty.  But  for  once  anger  and  jealousy  had 
hardened  the  noble  heart  of  Maurice  Hastings, 
and  his  reproaches  had  stung  me  into  silence 
and  endurance.  We  were  both  in  the  wrong — 
God  forgive  us  ! 

Of  the  week  which  followed  I  must  write 
briefly.  Its  long,  slow  days  went  down  into 
dark,  slow  nights,  and  brought  neither  rest  nor 
peace  to  my  spirit.  Maurice  and  I  preserved 
towards  each  other  a  grave  reserve,  which 
would  not  have  attr.acted  thenotice  of  a  stranger, 
and  as  we  had  company  for  three  or  four  days 
at  this  time,  we  were  left  but  little  alone.  I 
managed  to  preside  at  my  table  and  supervise 
the  household  affairs  in  a  way  which  elicited  no 
observation,  and  I  wondered  often  at  my  own 
self-control  and  at  the  calmness  and  ostensible 
interest  with  which  I  often  found  myself  discuss- 
ing indifferent  matters  with  my  friends,  while 
I  carried  that  pain  in  my  heart  which  leaped 
into  such  vivid  life  and  anguish  when  I  was 
alone. 

As  for  Maurice.  I  could  see  that  he  grew  paler 
every  day,  and  the  grave,  kindly  mouth  had  a 
look  of  fixedness  and  pain  which  had  never 
borne  its  witness  there  before. 
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Sometimes  a  thought  flashed  across  me  that 
I  would  leave  my  husband  and  go  out  from  his 
home,  as  he  said  that  I  had  done  from  his  heart 
— forever;  and  then,  looking  off  to  my  future, 
it  rose  before  me  so  hard,  and  bare,  and  deso- 
late that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  set  my  feet 
on  its  way,  and  I  put  the  thought  back  ;  I  could 
not  live  without  him  1  Sometimes,  when  I 
caught  the  glance  of  those  stern,  sad  gray 
eyes  on  my  face,  a  great  temptation  would 
sweep  over  me  to  rush  to  his  side  and  cling 
there  fast,  and  compel  him  to  hearken  while  I 
told  hira  all  the  truth  respecting  my  engage- 
ment with  Harry  Somers.  But  the  harsh  re- 
pulse, the  bitter  words  which  had  once  met  me 
came  back,  and  steeled  my  heart  and  silenced 
my  lips.  And  I  cried  to  God,  and  there  came 
no  answer,  and  I  did  not  know  that  the  sin  of 
my  pride  lay  darkening  betwixt  my  soul  and 
Him! 

I  had  uttered  the  words  with  which  my  story 
ooraraences  half  an  hour  after  my  guests  of  the 
three  or  four  previous  days  had  gone.  I  had 
been  pacing  the  floor  to  and  fro  ever  since  I  had 
smiled  and  waved  my  farewells  to  them.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  closing  up  of  May, 
the  winds  came  through  the  windows  like  the 
breath  of  sweet  spices,  the  year  was  fi,ill  of 
the  strength  and  joy  of  her  youth,  and  the 
trees  stood  np  in  their  white  fluting  of  blos- 
soms, and  the  sunshine  wrote  on  the  earth  the 
old,  new  prophecy  that  the  summer  was  at 
hand.  But  for  me  this  beauty  had  now  neither 
voice  nor  meaning.  The  darkness  in  my  heart 
lay  like  a  shadow  on  the  fair  face  of  the  day, 
and  when  the  first  words  I  have  written  crept 
out  of  my  lips,  my  resolution  was  taken.  After- 
ward I  did  not  hesitate  long  in  making  up  my 
mind  what  course  I  should  pursue  ;  I  would  go 
np  stairs,  write  my  last  letter  to  my  Iiusband, 
pack  np  my  trunk,  take  the  afternoon  train  for 
my  aunt's  that  very  afternoon,  and  leave  for- 
ever the  house  whose  proud  and  happy  mistress 
I  had  been  for  a  year. 

"Oh,  Maiiriee,  Maurice,  my  heart  will  break 
for  leaving  you !"  I  sat  in  my  own  room, 
before  the  open  window,  and  the  song  of  the 
spring  birds,  that  had  hung  their  nests  on  the 
green  rafters  of  the  old  pear  tree,  surged  sweetly 
in  and  out  of  the  room.  The  pen  was  in  my 
hand,  and  the  cry  was  wrung  from  a  heart  too 
weak  to  write  the  words  which  were  to  part  us 
forever. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Hastings,  have  you  heard  the 
news  ?" 

I  was  quite  startled  at  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
my  nearest  neighbor,  the  wife  of  a  lawyer,  with 


whom  I  had  been  on  quite  intimate  social 
terms  ;  but  her  white,  shocked  face  fully  apolo- 
gized for  her  abrupt  entrance. 

"  No  ;  is  it  anything  very  bad,  Mrs.  Maltby  ?" 
as  I  rose  up  and  ofl'ered  ray  guest  a  seat. 

"  Michael,  our  gardener,  just  brought  me  the 
dreadful  tidings,  and  as  there  was  no  one  in 
the  house  I  ran  over  here  to  share  my  horror 
with  you  I  The  cars  ran  ofl'  the  track  this 
morning,  on  the  long  bridge  between  Woolcott- 
ville  and  Glencove,  and  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers were  killed  outright  or  shockingly 
mangled  !" 

"  My  Iiusband  was  on  the  morning  train  to 
Glencove.  He  left  about  two  hours  ago  to  visit 
a  patient  there  I" 

I  believe  I  spoke  these  words  very  calmly, 
but  I  felt  a  cold  tremor  stealing  over  me. 

Mrs.  Maltby's  face  grew  whiter  as  she  gasped 
out:  "Oh,  Mrs.  Hastings,  have  I  killed  you 
too?" 

"  I  guess  you  have,"  I  said,  as  I  passed  my 
hand  across  my  forehead  ;  "  but  it 's  no  matter  ; 
Maurice  wouldn't  care  !" 

She  thought  the  sudden  shock  had  driven 
me  wild.  She  chafed  my  cold  hands  amid  her 
great  jets  of  tears,  and  begged  me  to  grow 
calm,  and  not  yield  until  I  knew  the  worst. 

And  at  last  a  great  cry  rushed  up  from  my 
heart  as  the  thought  flashed  across  me  that 
Maurice  might  be  lying  cold  and  stark  on  that 
fair  spring  day  with  the  life  suddenly  choked 
out  of  him.  And  we  bad  parted  in  silence  and 
bitterness,  and  my  last  memory  of  him  was  not 
one  of  blessing  and  caress.  And  then  the 
wrong  and  sin  of  my  conduct  for  the  last  week 
rose  up  and  reproached  me.  I  did  not  excuse 
Maurice  ;  I  knew  that  before  God  he  had  some- 
what to  answer  for  his  harshness  when  his 
young  wife  had  hung  upon  his  arm  and  pleaded 
to  be  heard,  and  he  had  repulsed  lier.  But 
grief  and  despair  had  well  nigh  maddened  me. 
I  dashed  Mrs.  Maltby's  arras  furiously  away, 
when  they  crept  entreatingly  about  my  neck. 
I  stamped  my  feet  at  her  when  she  implored 
me  to  be  quiet,  and  at  last  I  dashed  out  of  the 
house,  out  of  the  front  gate,  and  down  the 
road,  where  her  cries  followed  me  for  a  while, 
and  then  grew  faint,  and  were  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

On,  on  I  rushed,  for  a  resolution  possessed 
me  to  walk  to  the  scene  of  the  terrible  disaster, 
five  miles  distant,  and  know  for  a  certainty 
whether  my  husband  was  among  the  living  or 
the  dead.  But  in  descending  a  steep  hill  on 
my  way,  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  familiar 
chaise  approaching  me.     My  heart  stood  still ; 
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so  did  my  feet.  The  inmate  of  the  carriage 
mast  h.ive  discovered  tue,  for  he  suddeuly 
sparred  his  horse,  and  a  moment  later  I  caught 
sight  of  the  face  of  my  husband  ! 

"Why,  Louise,  are  you  gone  wild?"  And 
Maarice  sprang  froui  the  carriage,  his  face 
white  with  wonder  at  the  siglit  of  me. 

The  great  joy  of  my  heart  must  have  its 
way.  1  put  my  arms  about  Maurice's  neck  ;  I 
shouted,  and  laughed,  and  cried.  "Oh,  Mau- 
rice, I  thought  that  you  were  lying  there  cold, 
and  white,  and  dead  !"  And  I  shook  liim  to 
and  fro,  as  I  held  his  shoulders,  in  my  frantic 
joy. 

"My  dear  child,  what  lias  happened  to  you?" 
And  I  felt  the  great  tenderness  and  the  great 
fear  which  surged  through  the  tones  of  my 
husband  ;  and  a  sudden  faiutuess  went  all  over 
me.  He  lifted  me  into  the  carriage  as  though 
I  was  a  little  child,  and,  drawing  one  arm  tightly 
around  me,  urged  tlie  horse  slowly  homewards. 
And  his  words  and  his  voice  were  after  the 
manner  of  a  mother  soothing  her  frightened 
child:  "  There  I  don't  be  scared,  darling.  No- 
thing shall  harm  my  little  girl.  Try  and  be 
quiet;"  for  he  evidently  thought  that  I  was 
partially  demented. 

"How  came  you  to  be  here,  Maurice?"  I 
gasped  at  last,  as  long  shudders  went  over  and 
shook  me  as  winds  do  autumn  leaves.  "I 
thought  that  you  took  the  train  for  Glencove." 

"I  intended  to,  but  when  I  left  the  house  I 
found  a  hasty  messenger  for  a  man  who  had 
broken  his  arm  about  three  miles  off.  And  so 
I  delayed  my  trip  to  Glencove  for  the  after- 
noon.' 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God,  Maurice!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  wife  ?" 

"There  was  a  terrible  accident — the  bridge 
broke  down — the  dead  and  the  mangled  lie 
heaped  together.  Oh,  Maurice,  I  thought  that 
t/ou  might  be  among  them." 

He  understood  all  now,  my  frantic  fears,  my 
wild  flight,  and,  drawing  me  closer  to  him, 
Maarice  Hastings  bowed  his  head,  and  reve- 
rently repeated  my  prayer — "Oh,  thank  God, 
Louise,  thank  God  !" 

We  stopped  at  a  tavern  on  the  road  home, 
where  Maurice  procured  some  cordial  which 
restored  me.  And  now  all  the  barriers  of  my 
pride  were  broken  down.  I  knew  that  the  deep 
well  in  the  heart  of  Maurice  Hastings  h.ad  not 
grown  dry  in  the  last  dreadful  weeks,  and  that 
its  springs  had  burst  and  overflowed  his  soul 
like  the  freshets  of  April. 

"Oh,  Maurice,  it  shall  not  be  as  it  has  been 
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between  us  anymore  f"  I  whispered,  in  the  old 
tavern  parlor  where  we  were  left  alone  with  the 
sunshine  and  the  singing  of  the  birds  of  May. 

"Never,  Louise,  never  I"  for  he  knew  now 
that  my  heart  was  liis. 

And  laying  my  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  I 
told  Maurice  the  history  of  my  engagement 
with  Henry  Somers,  and  all  the  weight  and 
pain  which  the  knowledge  of  that  one  secret 
hidden  from  him  had  caused  me,  until  the  day 
on  wbicU  he  presented  himself  in  my  parlor, 
and  Maurice  coming  in  to  the  sitting-room  a 
moment  later  had  heard  nearly  all  that  passed 
betwixt  Henry  and  me.  My  disclosures  set  the 
whole  matter  in  its  true  light.  There  was  no 
need  that  I  should  say  to  Maurice — "  You  will 
forgive  and  forget  it  all?" 

"  All,  Louise.  It  is  I  who  have  sinned  more 
in  my  anger  and  harshness  than  you." 

We  drove  home  in  the  golden  M.iy  noon, 
our  hearts  flooded  with  light  and  gratitude 
fairer  than  its  sunshine.  On  the  way  we  en- 
countered Michael,  Mrs.  Maltby's  gardener, 
whom  she  had  dispatched  in  a  fruitless  search 
for  me. 

And  so  the  only  secret  which  my  life  had 
held  from  Maurice  Hastings  was  revealed  at 
last.  It  has  its  message  and  its  warning.  "Oh 
breathe,"  the  ballad  saith,  "some  sweetness 
out  of  each. ' ' 


A  GOLDEN   HOPE. 

BY    J.     BRAIKERD    MORGAN. 

When  fragrant  flowers  8hall  stand  again 
lu  blooming  beauty  o'er  the  plain, 
Again  shall  deck  in  bright  array 
The  fertile  vales  and  hilltops  gray, 
My  heart  shall  be  with  deep  joy  filled — 
My  soul  with  sweetest  rapture  thrilled, 
And  life  be  but  one  song  of  glee, 
For  then  thou  *rt  comiug  back  to  me. 

How  sweet  and  bright  shall  be  the  day 
When  winter's  storms  have  passed  away  ! 
llow  full  of  gladness  and  of  mirth 
When  ppring  shall  smile  upon  the  earth  ! 
My  eager  eyes  each  passing  hour 
Will  closely  search  for  bud  and  flower, 
For  when  they  stand  upon  the  plain 
To  me  thou  'rt  coming  back  again. 

Oh  may  the  hours  all  swiftly  fly, 

The  days  in  quick  goccession  die. 

The  weeks  and  months,  in  rapid  flight. 

But  kiss  the  earth  then  fade  from  sight — 

I'ulil  the  happy  time  shall  come 

When  I  shall  greet  thee  at  my  home. 

While  purest  joys  do  live  again 

When  blooming  flowers  stand  o'er  the  plain. 


THE  FIRST  OF  MAY  IN  HOME. 


BT    J.    F.    G. 


It  is  the  First  of  May,  and  we  are  in  the 
Carapagna  I  To  those  who  have  been  in  Rome 
what  a  scene  of  beauty  do  I  summon  up  with 
those  words.  The  most  exquisite  wild  flowers 
growing  in  varied  and  blithe  profusion  ;  foliage 
of  the  softest,  freshest  green,  garlanding  ruins, 
mounds,  and  walls  ;  picturesque  slopes  studded 
with  white  blossoms,  and  massive  rocks  of  a 
burnished  red,  in  which  are  set  like  jewels  the 
purple  cyclamen  and  golden  jonquil ;  the  whole 
picture  framed  by  the  distant  hills,  ever  vary- 
ing in  shade  from  ash-gray  to  opal  blue — and 
over  all  the  radiant  skies  of  Rome  ! 

It  is  the  First  of  May,  and  there  is  unusual 
stir  and  bustle  on  the  road.  We  meet  first 
slow  droves  of  dun-colored,  majestic  eyed  oxen, 
then  herds  of  black  and  white  goats,  those 
frisky  sages  whose  sidelong  gambols  misbecome 
their  beards ;  yonder  come  the  buffaloes,  with 
their  rude,  earthy,  sphynx-like  look,  as  if  the 
mud  from  which  they  were  made  had  not  been 
thoroughly  animated,  and  scattered  along  the 
road  their  savage-looking  drivers  mounted  on 
fiery  little  horses,  and  clothed  in  tattered  coat- 
skins.  There  is  something  wild  and  primitive 
in  these  pastoral  appearances  in  these  broad 
prairies.  But  besides  these,  strange-looking 
horsemen  and  charioteers  are  gaining  on  us 
every  moment,  and  momently  they  increase. 
Here  is  a  good-looking  young  man  equipped  in 
a  lielmet  and  feathers,  a  slashed  doublet,  and 
a  velvet  mantle  ;  there  is  another  dressed  like 
a  Mousquetaire,  and  as  handsome  as  Aramis 
himself ;  there  is  a  third  in  the  picturesque 
dress  of  a  Roman  Senator.  I  wonder,  but  am 
suddenly  enlightened  :  it  is  the  First  of  May, 
and  the  artist's  festa.  Kept  up  with  less  spirit 
than  of  old,  it  is  still  a  pleasant  holiday  to 
persons  willing  to  make  the  best  of  this  work- 
day world.  A  society  of  artists  of  every  nation 
assembled  to  spend  an  idle  jovial  day  in  the 
open  air,  dining  together,  and  concluding  the 
festivities  with  rustic  and  athletic  games.  It 
interests  me,  for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  the  whole  duty  of  Christian  sympathy  is 
centred  in  weeping  with  those  who  weep.  I 
can  spare  some  of  my  brotherly  feelings  to  those 
who  rejoice. 

As  the  cavalcade  proceeds,  it  increases  in 
picturesqueness  of  costume  ;  flag-bearers  join 
it,  then  come  carriages  filled  with  gay  dresses  ; 
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others  of  a  less  grotesque  description,  but 
adoined  with  as  bright  colors  from  gay  bonnets 
and  light  mantles.  Several  of  the  fair  visitors 
of  Rome  take  this  opportunity  of  spending  the 
whole  day  in  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  of  God's 
fair  creation.  Last  comes  the  elected  king  of 
the  day,  in  his  barouche  drawn  by  six  horses. 
Let  no  judge  of  horseflesh  critically  examine 
these  poor  beasts.  By  his  side  are  his  two 
squires,  with  gigantic  shields,  and  swords  with 
the  inscription  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

Five  miles  out  of  Rome  the  encampment 
takes  place,  and  the  artists  look  out  for  a  con- 
venient sheltered  spot  for  their  dinner.  The 
preparations  are  commenced  with  the  earnest 
solemnity  which  distinguishes  humanity,  an- 
ticipating feeding  time.  And  it  is  a  struggle 
with  difficulties,  this  mid-day  repast.  Soon, 
however,  baskets  are  opened,  fringed  table- 
cloths, like  gigantic  daisies,  are  spread  on  the 
grass,  and  there  is  an  encouraging  jingle  of 
knives  and  forks,  and  tumblers.  Voices  in  a 
Babel  confusion  of  language  are  heard  on  all 
sides — Russian,  Swedish,  Danish,  German,  Ital- 
ian, English,  and  French.  Sometimes  the  ir- 
repressible joy  of  some  young  heart,  intoxicated 
by  a  sense  of  youth  and  hope,  breaks  forth  into 
song  with  as  natural  and  musical  an  expression 
as  a  lark  or  thrush.  Some  more  steady  ones, 
who  cannot  forget  duty  in  pleasure,  have  set 
up  their  brown  umbrellas,  and  are  sketching. 
They  have  drawn  on  their  wide-awakes,  and 
perched  on  their  low  stools  look  like  the  whitish 
roots  of  giant  mushrooms. 

Yonder,  ascending  a  steep  bank,  I  see  two 
figures,  one  a  young  lady  in  a  fluttering  muslin 
dress,  and  bonnet  thrown  back  from  a  lovely 
face  ;  the  other,  a  handsome  youth  in  a  light 
blouse.  The  air,  soft  and  bright  as  liquid 
crystal,  which  they  breathe,  gives  a  glow  to 
her  cheek  and  a  light  to  her  eyes.  The  small 
curved  mouth,  with  its  half  open  full  red  lip, 
showing  the  prettiest  infantine-looking  teeth, 
and  the  bright  gold-colored  hair,  identify  her. 
She  is  an  English  girl,  an  orphan  heiress,  frank 
and  spirited  in  her  manners,  and  more  un- 
conventional than  the  English  generally  are. 
Given  a  certain  quantity  of  white  muslin  and 
dancing  lessons,  and  the  supply  of  English 
"  young  ladies"  shall  equal  the  demand.  None 
but  a  countryman  could  take  such  liberties 
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with  them.     Remember,  I  do  not  say  "  English 

girls,"  but  "  Kiiglish  voung  ladies,  "who  seem 
all  cut  out  from  one  pattern :  their  conversation, 
their  appearance,  their  manners  being  iden- 
tical. My  "  English  girl's"  companion  was  a 
young  American  sculptor.  He  was  evidently 
very  much  delighted  with  her  beauty,  and  her 
genial  lively  remarks.     Was  lie  in  love  f 

**0  PrimRvera,  Giovcotii  doTanno; 
O  OioTPntil,  Primavpra,  della  vela." 

Haclcneyed  phr.ase;  but  where  shall  we  find  one 
as  true  to  the  f<-eling  ?  Are  not  the  "  blend 
motions  of  the  spring"  similar  to  the  rapturous 
indistinct  yearnings  of  youthful  hearts  ?  Both 
80  brief,  yet  more  delicious  th.in  all  the  riper 
felicities  of  more  perfected  seasons. 

A  little  lower  down  stood  the  English  girl's 
friend — a  matron,  occupied  in  watching  a  group 
of  rosy,  laughing  children.  Hers  was  the  un- 
mistakable presence  so  beautiful  in  its  serene 
comeliness  of  English  mature  womanhood. 
Beauty  in  no  other  nation  wears  as  well.  Other 
womt-n  m.iy  preserve  an  air  of  yonth  as  long, 
but  when  once  the  dread  foe  Time  does  mani- 
fest itself,  they  are  no  longer  beautifu!.  Where- 
as an  English  woman,  even  after  her  hair  be 
silvered,  her  complexion  faded,  her  form  en- 
larged, still  manages  to  look  well — her  beauty 
ripens  into  an  autumnal  phase,  unknown  to  the 
fair  of  other  countries.  With  American,  French, 
and  Italians,  beauty  has  no  twilight.  Some- 
thing of  this  m.iy  be  owing  to  the  fact,  as  re- 
gards Americans  at  least,  that  the  English  wo- 
man never  does  possess  that  exquisite,  aerial, 
and  Psyche-like  freshness  which  is  seen,  during 
their  flower,  on  the  cheeks  of  her  American 
sisters. 

Look  at  that  girl,  for  inst.ance  ;  she  has  jnst 
arrived,  and  lias  cast  a  searching  look  once  or 
twice  up  that  bank,  and  followed,  with  eyes  as 
large  and  dove-like  as  those  of  the  Beatrice 
Cenci  herself,  the  pretty  little  bonnet  and  its 
wearer.  A  skin  as  fine  and  pale  as  a  primrose, 
bat  with  a  delicate  bloom  on  the  oval  cheek, 
features  so  delicately  cnt  and  spiritual  in  their 
expression  that  .sculptors  look  at  her,  as  they 
do  on  the  Psyche  at  Naples,  with  a  "divine 
despair,"hopele3sof  emnlatingsnch  perfection, 
yet  desirous  of  doing  so  ;  a  brow  as  lucent  as 
wet  marble,  and  a  mass  of  chestnut  hair  braided 
back  in  rich  soft  waves  from  that  perfect  out- 
line. In  a  ball-room  the  English  girl  might  be 
unriv.alled,  but  here,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
sunshine  gives  a  radiance  to  the  transparent 
skin  which  brings  out  all  the  delicate  perfec- 
tions of  the  face. 

Presently  a  loud  blast  of  horns  is  heard,  and 


the  different  groups  gather  together,  for  it  is 
dinner  time.  Huge  wooden  trenches  are  laid 
on  the  ground,  with  slices  of  beef  and  ham  cut 
in  Gargantuan  proportions  ;  dark-looking  but 
fresh  loaves,  bowls  filled  with  sparkling  Roman 
lettuces  and  flasks  of  wine  are  for  the  artists. 
Flung  down  upon  the  grass  in  careless  ease,  in 
good  humor  with  all  around  them  and  with 
themselves,  that  most  important  item  in  our 
social  enjoyments,  the  artists  dined  with  satis- 
factory appetite  and  infinite  merriment.  Their 
vivid  dresses,  like  tulips  amid  the  solemn  green 
prairies  around,  looked  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic. All  men,  who,  either  from  necessity 
orchoice,  habitually  tasked  themselves  hardly, 
they  rose  from  the  daily  pressure  with  an  elas- 
ticity and  a  freedom  which  was  as  unusual  as 
it  was  delightful.  Mostly  young,  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  Art  and  Rome,  however  vari- 
ously manifested  at  other  times,  seemed  to 
establish  a  bond  of  fraternity  for  the  moment. 
The  mirth  and  laughter  grew  fast,  though  not 
furious.  Later  the  more  languid  groups  seemed 
touched  by  the  magnetism  and  drew  nearer. 
Then  some  of  the  Germans,  aftera  little  consulta- 
tion, withdrew  a  space  and  commenced  singing. 
With  what  precision  and  harmony  they  sang 
can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  know 
what  German  choral  singing  is.  How  beauti- 
ful !  as  the  melody  of  these  manly  voices  rings 
out  truly  and  with  such  perfect  accord.  There 
are  tears  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  Germans 
who  do  not  sing.  I  suppose  it  carries  them 
away  with  an  unutterable  longing  from  these 
southern  skies  to  their  far  distant  homes.  But 
those  who  sing  seem  to  find  a  vent  for  a  thou- 
sand feelings  in  this  divine  utterance,  and  are 
absorbed  in  it  alone.  Present  enjoyment,  past 
regret,  future  hope,  are  all  blent  in,  yet  sub- 
servient to,  the  music  through  which  these 
contending  feelings  are  upborne  into  a  region 
of  pure  and  spiritual  triumph.  Commonplace 
as  these  men  might  be  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  the  music  crowned  them — 
sinking  away  in  wiM  notes  of  inexpressilile 
sweetness,  down,  down,  like  the  bright  Are- 
thusa,  through  dreary  depths  of  earthly  sor- 
rows, or  climbing  upwards  again  through  echo- 
ing galleries  of  pleading  deprecation,  till  the 
blue  skies  are  again  overhead  and  the  united 
streams  flow  into  a  blissful  sanctuary  of  calm 
seraphic  joy,  and  transfigures  those  who  give 
it  voice. 

Poetry  must  be  translated ;  painting  is  often 
misunderstood ;  music  is  universal  as  love. 
Lowell  calls  it  rightly  "God's  great  charity." 
Whatever  utilitarians  may  assert,  music  like 
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color  is  a  pure,  gratuitous  blessing.  Form  pre- 
dicates purpose  ;  sounds  an  end,  but  color  and 
music  are  unnecessary,  and  therefore  free 
bounties  and  divine. 

After  the  music  there  is  a  pause ;  hearts 
have  been  lifted  too  high  during  these  Sabbath 
moments  to  resume  at  once  dailj  life  ;  but  after 
a  while  there  is  a  move,  and  many  disperse. 
Some  wander  about  and  gather  flowers,  aided 
by  urchins  who  have  assembled  like  an  army 
of  vultures  to  feast  on  the  banquet  deserted  by 
nobler  bipeds.  Others  linger  on  the  spot  where 
they  have  been  entranced. 

Then,  after  a  period  of  rest,  commence  those 
sports  to  which  from  time  immemorial  the 
afternoon  of  the  festa  is  devoted.  More  and 
more  carriages,  more  and  more  horsemen  crowd 
up  the  road.  There  are  horse-races,  donkey- 
races,  pig-races,  races  in  sacks,  mock-fights, 
and  every  kind  of  game. 

During  this  time  a  little  incident  I  witness 
moves  me  much.  I  am  near  a  group  who  are 
watching  the  games.  There  is  the  English 
lady,  her  children,  and  her  fair  young  friend  ; 
also  the  lovely  American  and  her  party.  They 
are  all  apparently  intimate  acquaintances,  and 
the  girls  talk  to  each  other  in  the  pretty  caress- 
ing manner  so  common  to  youthful  friendship. 
I  do  not  see  tlie  young  sculptor — yes,  here  he 
is,  hastening  to  them,  accompanied  by  a  ragged, 
barefooted,  dark-eyed  little  fellow,  who  holds 
in  his  hand  one  of  those  beautiful  small  green 
serpents  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
Campagua.  Writhing  in  his  grasp,  and  chang- 
ing in  color  with  every  motion,  it  looks  like  a 
superb  molten  emerald  varied  with  gold.  Every 
one  admires  it ;  but  I  confess  to  an  instinctive 
abhorrence  for  these  reptiles,  a  deep  and  mystic 
dread. 

"What  a  lovely  bracelet  it  would  make!" 
says  the  English  girl,  and  with  a  pretty  show 
of  bravery  she  holds  up  her  wrist.  "Try  it 
on." 

"Judge  of  its  eifect  on  me  ;"  and  the  young 
man  evidently  shudders  at  her  wish,  but  draws 
up  his  sleeve  to  place  it  on  his  own  arm. 

"Let  me  fry  it  on,"  says  a  gentle  voice,  and 
a  hand  like  a  white  flower  is  held  out,  and  the 
green  serpent  coils  round  the  wrist  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  all  done  so  quickly  no  one  can 
prevent  it.  The  young  man  turns  pale  as 
death,  and  his  eyes  are  riveted  on  the  exquisite 
face  which  droops  beside  him. 

"It  is  quite  harmless,"  calls  out  another 
voice,  a  great  authority  on  all  matters  of  natural 
history,  even  to  wise  and  learned  societies,  an 
oracle  to  us  poor  dunces  of  the  Campagna.     I 


am  sure  we  all  breathed  more  freely.  An  un- 
defined terror  had  shot  through  all,  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  harm  to  so  fair  a  creature  as  that 
gentle  American. 

"  It  is  lovely,"  said  the  English  girl.  "  But 
how  rash  you  are,  Emily." 

Every  one  admires  the  lithe  and  flashing 
circle  round  that  delicate  arm.  No  queen's 
armlet,  not  even  the  rare  Egyptian's,  could  have 
been  more  gorgeous.  It  is  then  undone  and 
returned  to  the  little  boy,  whose  speculation  on 
its  beauty  has  answered  well,  to  judge  of  the 
pauls  he  is  pocketing  so  fast.  Had  I  been  the 
American  sculptor,  I  should  have  kept  it,  and 
had  it  oxidized  on  a  piece  of  marble,  like  the 
lizards  in  the  Via  Condoth  ;  perhaps  he  did. 

The  attention  of  the  party  is  attracted  to  some 
other  object  of  interest,  but  two  still  remain 
together,  and  I  linger  (unseen  liy  them)  so 
near  that  I  can  hear  them  speak. 

"  Did  you  know  it  was  stingless,  Emily?" 

"No." 

"  Was  it  a  voluntary  act,  putting  out  your 
hand  so  quickly  before  mine  ?" 

"I  was  afraid  for — you."  This  last  word  is 
breathed  rather  than  uttered.  Tliere  is  no 
immediate  reply  ;  but  1  see  the  young  man 
stoop  and  kiss  that  wrist  with  reverential  ado- 
ration. 

"And  yet  I  know  that  for  some  days  past 
you  might  have  perhaps  thought  you  had  rea- 
son to  doubt  me  ;  but  believe  me,  my  darling, 
and  if  it  were  not  tlie  truth,  I  feel  I  should 
this  moment  be  struck  dead  at  your  feet.  We 
artists  may  in  fancy  flutter  moth-like  round 
every  new  and  beautiful  face,  but  the  heart  is 
true,  and  wavers  not.  Say  that  you  believe 
me." 

The  downcast  face  is  raised,  and  I  see  a  glance 
which  reassures  him.  So  angels  look  when 
they  rejoice  over  "  He  who  was  lost,  but  is  now 
found." 

But  see,  gathering  up  towards  the  west,  that 
panoply  of  flushing  clouds,  deepening  and  deep- 
ening from  palest  green  to  fiery  orange,  and 
then  on  to  vermilion  ;  the  day  is  dying,  and 
with  what  a  glorious  hectic  on  its  cheek  !  With 
the  dew  of  the  fast  approaching  evening  a  pa- 
thetic sentiment  seems  to  enter  many  hearts 
who  have  not  many  such  bright  days  as  this 
to  enumerate.  Yonder  the  evening  star  has 
gleamed  out  amid  the  purple.  A  moment  since 
and  it  was  yet  day  ;  and  now  the  day  is  dead, 
and  that  star  is  the  first  torch  lit  by  the  mourn- 
ers over  its  corpse. 

We  must  hasten  home.  All  are  now  on  their 
way.     We  leave  the  large,  dark  mounds,  the 
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wide-spread  fields,  the  loiielv  rocks  to  their 
silence,  aiid  are  on  the  road  towards  Rome. 
Laughter,  but  more  subdued  and  broken,  yet 
rings  upon  the  air ;  sometimes  a  few  notes  of 
a  song,  more  and  more  hushed  as  we  advance. 
We  have  taken  a  different  and  more  round- 
about road,  and  lo,  tliere,  looming  up  like  the 
"hull  of  some  great  admiral,"  faint,  but  large, 
on  the  horizon  is  the  giant  dome! 
The  whole   line  of  carriages  seems   as  one 


cavalcade,  and  the  gradual  feeling  of  silence 
steals  over  all.  Scarcely  a  sound  but  of  wheels 
and  the  trampling  of  horses  as  we  reach  the 
gate.  Then  again  a  hurried  murmur  of  fare- 
wells as  we  disperse  to  our  respective  tene- 
ments through  those  streets  which  wear  their 
squalor  with  such  an  air  of  m.ijesty,  and  the 
gi'ntle  glory  of  the  young  May  moon  shines 
high  in  heaven  over  many  faci-s  sad  with  the 
consciousness  that  the  first  of  May  is  over  1 
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CHAPTER   I. 

"  See  this  ripening  spring  !  How  the  gath- 
ered life-tide  throbs  and  quickens  !  I  feel  the 
pulses.  I  am  buoyant  with  this  springing  life. 
If  we  are  ever  elastic  and  happy,  it  should  be 
in  the  spring.  Cousin  Thane." 

"Ay?"  said  Thane,  raising  his  eyebrows 
with  sarcastic  questioning. 

"  If,"  I  proceeded,  with  a  little  conscious 
bombast,  "we  are  true  healthy  atomies  of 
thisgreat  being,  this  bounding  life  must  needs 
wake  in  us,  a.s  elsewhere  ;  in  the  part  as  in  the 
whole." 

"And  if  not  healthy,  if  laden  with  rhenm  and 
catarrh  and  bile,  wh.at  then?'"  inquired  Thane, 
with  some  querulousness. 

"  Then,  Heaven  help  us,  and  renovate  us ! 
we  have  more  need  of  the  spring-time.  Let 
such  poor,  acrid  souls  repose  themselves  upon 
the  full  heart  of  the  great  mother,  passively 
and  trustingly,  until  she  warms  them  to  new 
vigor.     She  will  do  it.  Thane." 

"  She  will  give  them,  still,  cold  and  rheuma- 
tism." 

"Cynic!  she  will  do  no  such  thing.  See 
how  lavish  she  is  with  her  abundant  energy. 
The  green  earth  fairly  stirs  with  awakening  and 
growth.  Outermost  twigs  upon  the  gray  trees 
tingle  with  the  bursting  tide  that  clothes  them 
in  leaf  and  blos-iora.  Glad  waters  gush.  The 
air,  glowing  from  the  rosy  west,  undulates  with 
full,  contained  breathing.  Everything  thrills 
with  life.  Let  us  be  in  rapport,  in  harmony, 
with  this  grand  nature,  passive  even,  and  we 
j  shall  partake  in  this  uianifestation." 

A    faintly   perceptible   shrug  was   the   only 

response  to  my  enthusiasm.      It  was   not  en- 

I  oouraging,  but  I  was  in  no  mood  to  be  disheart- 

I  ened.     Everything  was,  as  I  said,  redolent  of 

spring  glory.     The  pure,  impurpled  firmament 


liung  over  all  with  tender,  dreamy  embrace  ;  a 
broad  band  of  light  flashed  across  the  bay,  re- 
sponding to  the  flaming  disk  of  the  sun,  near 
setting.  As  I  looked  abroad,  and  inhaled  the 
air  fragrant  from  the  blossoming  trees,  I  felt 
myself  elated  almost  to  ecstasy,  and  this  full- 
ness of  joy  overflowed  at  the  lips,  as  was. usual 
with  me. 

"Thane,"  resumed  I,  breaking  abruptly  upon 
an  interval  of  silence,  "do  yon  believe  in 
omens  ?" 

My  companion  looked  curionsly  into  my  face. 
He  had  all  along,  I  believe,  been  perusing  me 
rather  than  the  landscape. 

"  Omens  ?  what  do  you  mean  by  omens  V 

"As  if  I  were  a  dictionary?"  cried  I,  with 
mock  testiness.  "  Say,  for  example,  the  flnsh 
that  is  abroad  for  me,  in  this  particular  aspect 
of  spring  beauty." 

"  And  for  me  !  why  not  for  me  ?" 

Something  of  irony  marked  this  query,  which 
made  me  turn  and  regard  the  interrogator 
searchingly,  as  I  had  not  done  before.  Thane 
was  never  demonstrative.  He  even  maintained, 
for  the  most  part,  a  reserve  often  painful  to  me. 
But  as  I  looked,  then,  into  the  face  always  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  second  the  reticence  of 
the  tongne,  it  seemed  to  me  that  lines  of  trou- 
ble and  constraint  marked  the  brow,  and  drew 
themselves  about  the  lips,  producing  in  their 
effect  little  less  than  contortion  upon  those 
fine,  manly  features. 

"  What  has  happened.  Thane  ?"  said  I,  quite 
startled. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  he,  quickly,  averting 
his  face  as  he  spoke. 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing." 

I  saw  that  he  was  ill  at  ease  with  the  ques- 
tioning, and  forbore  to  press  it  farther,  bul  fell 
back  upon  the  previous  topic. 
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"  Why  should  there  not  be  an  omen  for  yon, 
and  for  good?" 

"  *  oh,  lady  '.  -we  rpceive  but  what  we  give, 
And  iu  our  life  aloue  does  nature  live;'  " 

Thane  quoted,  with  something  of  grimace  ;  "  1 
see  no  omens  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  flight  of  this 
bird  at  my  side  ;  that  means  something,  doubt- 
less. Not  propitious,  though,"  he  added  pre- 
sently, with  a  slight  and  rather  constrained 
laugh;  '*no;  m-ibiis  sinistns — my  avis  makes  her 
flight  at  my  left,  it  bodes  me  no  good."  He 
ended  with  a  second  attempt  at  a  laugh  as  futile 
as  the  former. 

As  Cousin  Thane  played  in  this  manner  with 
my  name,  which  is  Avis,  I  could  not  avoid  re- 
garding liim  with  wonder.  The  tone  and  man- 
ner, more  than  substance,  struck  me,  to  say  the 
least,  as  odd  and  unusual  for  Thane. 

"An  evil  bird!  alas!  do  I  croak?"  I  ex- 
claimed with  mock  horror. 

At  this  moment  my  sister  Alice  came  iuto  the 
room,  and  courtesyiug  to  Thane,  with  an  air  of 
secrecy  adapted  to  reveal,  rather  than  bide,  the 
errand,  placed  in  my  hands  a  small  packet ; 
and,  after  lingering  a  moment  with  girlish 
curiosity  as  to  its  contents,  seeing  that  I  still 
lield  tlie  missive  unopened,  left.  Thane,  like- 
wise, conceiving  himself  the  cause  of  my  delay, 
rose  to  take  leave,  pointing  playfully  at  the 
packet  as  he  did  so. 

Perhaps  the  color  deepened  in  my  cheeks. 
Perhaps  the  mingled  emotions  that  engrossed 
me,  and  thrilled  with  pleasur.able  tremor  my 
every  nerve,  were  sufficiently  visible  in  my 
countenance  to  make  it,  for  the  time,  worthy 
of  study.  For  some  cause,  certainly,  the  look 
which  Thane  bent  upon  me  was  penetrating  ; 
and  again,  while  he  looked,  I  became  aware  of 
the  constraint  which  but  poorly  concealed  the 
painful  emotions  that  struggled  for  expression 
in  his  usually  phacid  countenance.  As  my 
thoughts,  which  had  been  diverted  for  an  in- 
stant, were  thus  recalled  to  their  former  channel, 
a  vague,  improbable  notion  rose  in  ray  mind  that 
I,  or  my  present  position,  had  somehow  or  other 
somewhat  to  do  with  this  state  of  feeling,  which 
Thane  seemed  so  desirous  to  keep  from  my  in- 
spection. 

I  knew  that  in  some  of  my  later  movements 
I  had  not  acted  with  my  customary  openness  to- 
ward this  tried  and  true  friend.  But  tried  and 
true  though  he  might  be,  the  claim,  if  claim  he 
had,  upon  my  confidence,  rested,  not  so  much 
upon  tlie  safe  basis  of  reciprocity,  as  upon  a 
womanish  impulse,  leading  me  to  crave  and 
bestow  sympathy ;  if,  therefore,  in  any  case,  I 
fell  back  upon  a  more  dignified  reserve,   who 


so  well  prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate 
fuch  a  course  as  himself,  by  nature  uncoufiding  ? 
And  I  was  unjust  to  him,  perhaps  ;  hut  I  had 
often,  more  often  of  late  than  formerly,  thought 
him  not  merely  nnconfiding,  but  chilling  and 
repellant,  as  if  annoyed  by  the  foolish  freedom 
that  sought  to  embroil  his  dignity  with  all  the 
trivial  and  commonplace  experience  of  my  sim- 
ple life.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  possible 
that  he  was  wounded  at  this  cessation  of  com- 
municativeness. So  I  concluded,  as  I  took  this 
brief  mental  review  ;  and  yet,  while  reasoning 
so  sagely  to  a  contrary  issue,  the  old  impulse 
was  awakened  within  me,  and  I  hastened  to 
gratify  it  and  to  appease  the  little  complaint  of 
conscience  ;  for,  with  the  habitually  frank  and 
open  in  disposition,  reserve  toward  a  friend  ap- 
pears as  a  wrong.  Following  this  impulse,  I 
stepped  quickly  forward  as  Thane  was  about 
leaving  the  room  and  touched  his  aim. 

"Now,  please  be  seated,"  said  I,  laughing 
at  the  start  with  which  he  received  my  bint  to 
stop. 

"Why?" 

"There,"  placing  a  large  rocker  near  the 
sofa  upon  whicli  I  seated  myself. 

He  sat  down  with  a  puzzled,  expectant  -air. 
He  sat  thus  some,  as  I  suppose,  seconds  ;  but 
tlie  time  seemed  long.  I  wavered — blushed,  it 
is  likely — for  that  very  awkward  sensation  of 
suffused  and  burning  forehead  and  nose,  as 
well  as  cheeks,  reminded  me  of  my  need  of  re- 
solutipn.  One  has  great  need  of  resolution  in 
making  a  disclosure  to  a  reserved  person.  It 
is  like  making  a  blind  plunge  through  a  tole- 
rably impervious  hedge.  Besides  the  difficulty 
of  forcing  a  passage  there  is  to  be  encountered 
all  the  uncertainty  of  the  landing  on  the  other 
side,  which  may  offer  to  the  venturous  foot 
thorns  or  flowers,  rock  or  slough — possibly,  a 
pleasant,  firm  turf.  As  is  altogether  natural 
in  such  circumstances,  I  began  upon  a  topic 
quite  remote,  and  rudely  enough,  I  confess. 

"You  are  so  grave  to-day.  Thane.  The  lines 
upon  your  countenance  bring  vividly  to  my 
mind  the  twisted  limbs  of  the  old  tree  by  the 
wayside,  under  which,  as  school  children,  we 
used  to  search  for  apples — so  sour  and  bitter  !" 

"The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,"  re- 
torted Thane,  drj'ly  and  enigmatically.  "As 
for  my  face,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "it  was 
never  charming."  He  spoke,  as  I  thought, 
bitterly. 

I  felt  my  deplorable  lack  of  tact,  but  I  had 
made  the  plunge,  and  was  not  to  he  driven  back 
by  one  thorn  ;  so  I  put  it  gently  aside. 

"  There   you    are  wrong.     But    smooth   the 
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forehead,  and  relax  the  sharpened  lines  else- 
where a  little,  aud  there  shines  as  noble  a  coun- 
tenance as" —  I  stopped  here,  conscious  of  a 
ti'iHing  awkwardness  in  observations  so  per- 
sonal. 

"Straighten  the  limbs  and  infuse  new  sap, 
and  you  have  a  fair,  tree  and  choice  fruit," 
Thane  suggested,  with  a  wry  smile.  "  Can  you 
work  the  miracle  ?" 

"I  think  so,"  dreamily;  for  my  thoughts 
were  centering  to  the  task  in  hand,  and  I  fin- 
gered the  packet  which  1  held,  nervously,  with 
but  slight  relish  for  what  I  had  uiidiTtaken. 

"  Now  look  !"  I  cried,  finally,  speaking  with 
assumed  eagerness  to  cover  the  silly  tremor  I 
could  not  wholly  subdue.  "Of  course  I  am 
dying  to  see  what  this  rather  bulky  letter  con- 
tains." And  I  broke  the  seal  with  impatience 
corresponding  to  my  words. 

A  small  locket  miniature  dropped  from  the 
envelope,  not  much  to  my  surprise,  for  I  had 
already  guessed  the  contents.  Glancing  for  an 
instant  at  the  familiar  features,  I  extended  the 
picture  to  Thane,  busying  myself,  meantime, 
with  the  accompanying  note,  which  ran  thus  : 

"Tbaxks,  my  dear  Avis.  This  note  sball 
contaio  nothing  but  thanks  for  your  favorable 
reply  to  the  question  that  I  Iiold  so  momentous. 
Thanks,  and  therewith  this  poor  image  of  your 
humble  servant,  to  give  you  some  faint  notion 
as  to  '  how  he  may  look'  until  this  day  week, 
at  which  time  I  count  upon  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  the  ori</ina!. 

Your  ever  devoted         Ross  Sands." 

The  pleasure  which  I  had  in  the  rapid  perusal 
of  this  note  did  not  prevent  me  from  catching 
the  voice  of  Cousin  Thane  in  the  half-suppressed 
utterance  of  the  name,  "Ross  Sands." 

"You  know  him,  then?"  said  I,  but  half 
pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  the  recognition 
had  become  apparent 

Thane  did  not  speak.  I  raised  my  eyes  in- 
c|uiringly.  A  blank  rigidity  had  settled  upon 
the  face  usually  exhibiting  the  mobility  indi- 
cative of  a  sensitive,  nervous  temiierament. 
Though  his  look  was  still  bent  upon  the  minia- 
ture, he  had  evidently  ceased  to  take  note  of 
it.  Wrapped  in  stern  stillness,  his  breath  even 
Seemed  suspended,  and  I  held  mine  in  sympa- 
thy, while  I  watched  in  anxious  wonder  this 
new  phase  of  Thane's  strange  mood. 

"  You  know  Ross  ?"  I  repeated.  "  You  do 
not  like  him.  Thane." 

Something  like  a  spasm  broke  the  petrifac- 
tion which  was  beginning  to  awaken  alarm  in 
me.     He  dropped  the  miniature  into  my  ex- 


tended hand,  and,  rising,  walked  hurriedly  to 
the  window.     Still,  not  a  word. 

I  could  not  understand  it ;  I  began  to  grow 
fretful.  It  W!is  unbearable,  this  cavalier  way 
of  setting  at  naught  my  open-hearted  confidence. 
As  usual,  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself;  but  it 
should  be  the  last  time.  And  yet — was  I  right  f 
I  was  selfish.  Thane  was  suffering  from  some 
hidden  trouble,  as  was  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  emotion  which  he  did  not,  indeed,  choose 
to  evince,  yet  which,  I  could  not  but  feel,  w.as 
stirring  within-  him.  But  what  ?  Why  could 
he  not  answer  me  when  I  asked  liim  of  Ross  ? 

Thane  was  my  cousin  only  throuj;h  his  mo- 
ther's marriage  with  my  uncle,  at  whose  death, 
while  Thane  was  yet  a  lad,  the  charge  of  his 
education  had  been  confided  to  n]y  father. 
Hence  the  intimacy,  which  we  named  that  of 
consinship,  but  which,  in  reality,  destitute  as 
we  both  were  of  brothers  and  sisters  (the  sister 
I  have  named  being  but  a  stepsister  of  recent 
actjuisition),  served  rather  to  fill  such  deficiency. 
As  cousin  or  sister  Thane  regarded  me,  so  I 
was  well  assured ;  yet,  seeking  the  possible 
source  of  his  present  disquiet,  I  own  the  query 
stole  upon  me  :  "  It  cannot  be  that  Thane  has 
anything  like  jealousy  ?"  The  question  was 
simply  absurd  !  Much  more  likely  he  consid- 
ered me  a  troublesome  simpleton  ;  and  pride 
again  stood  by  me  as  ally. 

It  is  perfectly  right  for  a  human  being  to 
show  a  little  more  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
crave  a  little  more  sympathy  than  a  stock  or 
stone  :  hut  if  Thane  prefers  the  social  economy 
of  stocks  and  stones,  I  will  be  so  accommoda- 
ting, hereafter,  as  to  see  that  he  is  served  ac- 
cording to  his  taste.  Hereafter,  yes ;  but 
Thane's  sanction  of  my  preference  was  of  some 
moment  to  me,  and  it  annoyed  me  tliat  a  doubt 
should  darken  the  prospect  of  this  sanction.  I 
began,  therefore,  in  a  chiding  tone:  "It  is  so 
like  you,  Thane  1" 

He  turned  slowly.  His  countenance  might, 
possibly,  have  seemed  to  me  fraught  with  re- 
proach. Could  he  have  been  conscious  of  all 
that  was  passing  in  my  mind  ?  But  no  trace 
was  there  of  the  immobility  or  stein  bitterness 
that  had  previously  marked  it.  A  resolutely 
subdued  yet  tremulous  sadness  had  takeu  its 
place. 

I.  could  not  go  on  as  I  liad  intended,  but 
earnestly  urged  my  previous  question:  "I 
wish  you  to  tell  me  why  you  do  not  like 
Ross." 

His  brow  clouded,  and  something  like  the 
former  sternness  came  again,  but  he  said,  quiet- 
ly :  "  Why  do  you  assume  that  I  dislike  him  ?" 
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It  was  a  relief  to  liear  liim  speak,  tliougli  his 
utterance  was  far  too  gentle. 

"  Why  do  I  assume  ?  Your  mauuer  tells 
me." 

"  Manner  is  often  a  traitor,  Avis  ;  at  least,  it 
would  seem  that  I  ought  to  like  one  who  is 
plainly  a  dear  friend  to  my — friend."  He  said 
this  with  au  attempt  at  playfulness,  and,  step- 
ping toward  me  as  he  spoke,  pressed  my  hand 
with  a  quick,  nervous  grasp,  and  ere  I  compre- 
hended his  intention,  had  passed  from  the  room. 

I  was  bewildered  at  his  unwonted  manner 
and  abrupt  departure.  Mechanically  I  betook 
myself  to  the  window  which  Thane  had  just 
quitted,  and  watched  him  as  he  strode  down 
the  walk,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away 
with  headlong  speed.  "May  he  reach  home 
aafely  !"  was  my  mental  comment. 

This  home,  something  more  than  three  miles 
distant.  Thane  shared  with  an  invalid  mother 
and  Aunt  Relie,  as  we  called  her ;  otherwise, 
Reliance  Greystone,  a  maiden  sister  of  Thane's 
father,  who  had  taken  up  her  abode  with  Aunt 
Leyle  in  some  time  of  need,  aud  had  thence- 
forth become  an  indispensable  member  of  the 
liousehold.  Wlio  but  Auut  Relie  could  be 
found  to  assume  such  multifarious  duties  as 
devolved  upon  her,  through  Aunt  Leyle's  fee- 
bleness ?  Nurse,  housekeeper,  adviser,  pur- 
veyor-general, and  in  case  of  need  scorning  not 
oven  the  uncongenial  tasks  of  the  housemaid ; 
add  to  this  that  she  had  been  the  active  second 
mother,  as  it  were,  of  Thane,  and  Aunt  Leyle 
would  have  been  quite  eclipsed  but  that  she 
had  a  noble  womanly  nature,  which  constantly 
demonstrated  the  simple  dignity  of  lehig,  as 
Aunt  Relie's  did  that  of  doiiuj. 

But  this  gloomy  mood  of  Thane's,  did  it 
involve,  also,  mother  and  aunt  ?  I  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  go  and  see  for  myself;  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  steady  repulse  I  had  re- 
eeived  from  Thane  warned  me  not  to  subject 
myself  to  a  repetition.  Moreover,  the  light  had 
faded  from  the  sky,  and  a  gray  haze  already 
obscured  the  sunset  glow ;  night  was  at  band. 

Unwittingly  Thane  had  cast  a  shadow  upon 
my  future,  but  it  should  not  rest  there  ;  if  he 
had  really  a  dislike  towards  Ross,  it  was  just 
lome  schoolboy's  dia'ereuce,  which  I  would  set 
myself  the  task  of  adjusting,  and  that  right 
early.  Thus  I  resolutely  combated  intrusive 
doubts,  and  a  sort  of  half  expectation  of  finding 
something  in  the  little  portrait  to  justify  the 
effect  which  it  had  seemed  to  produce  upon 
Thane,  I  hastened  to  dispel  by  actual  inspection, 
nothing  loath  to  renew  my  admiration  of  the 
original  through  this  faithful  semblance. 


Ko  ;  even  in  this  faint  light  there  was  nothing 
sinister.  The  sportive  grace  that  played  about 
the  facile  mouth — too  facile,  as  some  might 
say,  for  lofty  masculine  beauty ;  the  rather 
small  nose,  just  enough  relieved  from  Grecian 
straightness  to  insure  something  of  vivacity ; 
the  full  hazel  eye,  repletp  with  tender  feeling, 
yet  trembling  the  while  into  saucy  pleasantry  : 
the  sufficiently  full  forehead,  with  the  careless 
wave  of  brown  hair ;  this  was  not  the  face  to 
turn  one  to  stone  ;  /  was  not  in  the  least  stony 
as  I  waved  the  prettily  chased  case  this  way 
and  that  to  catch  the  fading  rays  and  bring 
out  to  the  best  advantage  the  traits  so.  It  was 
very  plain  Thane  must  be  in  error. 


CHAPTER   II. 

I  WAS  about  to  receive  Ross  at  my  own  home 
for  the  first  time.  Our  acquaintance  and  inti- 
macy had  grown  up  during  a  sojourn  of  some 

months  with  friends  at  B ,  whither  I  had 

repaired  to  enjoy  the  release  from  the  cares  of 
housekeeping  which  had  come  to  me  upon  my 
father's  second  marriage,  the  October  previous. 

That  I  did  not  at  first  hail  this  change  in  the 
home  dynasty  with  perfect  satisfaction  I  need 
not  hesitate  to  own.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things— of  daughters,  I  should  rather  say — 
that  this  transfer  or  reduplication  of  a  parent's 
afTectiiui  should  be  regarded  with  pleasure  ;  but 
I  resolved  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
do  my  best  that  the  acquiescence  should  not  be 
solely  external. 

The  lady  whom  my  father  had  selected  to  fill 
the  place  of  my  truly  mourned  njolher  was  a 
widow,  her  former  husband  for  a  long  time 
copartner  with  my  father  in  certain  manufac- 
turing concerns.  A  beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman,  she  had  lived  much  in  society,  wliich, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  she  was  well  fitted  to  adorn. 
With  such  advantages,  indeed,  of  person  and 
social  training,  and  combined,  as  I  had  reason 
to  suppose,  with  the  lively  appreciation  of  I 
what,  by  way  of  antithesis,  may  be  termed 
extrinsic  excellence,  which  is  the  almost  unfail- 
ing result  of  such  a  course  of  development, 
her  selection  of  my  good-humored  but  plain- 
mannered  father,  with  his  retired  home  and 
habits,  was  somewhat  enigmatical.  Not  less 
surprising  did  the  match  appear  when  this  gay 
though  fascinating  lady  was  regarded  as  the 
deliberate  choice  of  my  father.  But  such  in- 
congruity is  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  1  set 
myself  to  welcome,  with  the  regard  dne  to  such 
connections,  the  new  mistress  of  the  home  aud 
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lier  daugUtrr,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  wliose  rare 
Iwaut.v  I  contemplated  witli  erer  groiriiig  wou- 
der  ami  pleasure  ;  and,  after  seeing  tliem  duly 
installed,  prudently  retired,  tliat  tliey  iniglit 
the  more  freely  faiuiliarjy.e  tlieiiiselves  witli  the 
liDraeslead  and  its  surroundings. 

Wlien  the  attachment  between  Ross  and 
uiyself  liad  wrought  itself  to  the  conclusion 
xrliich  has  been  hinted  in  the  foregoing  ciiapter, 
it  was  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  uio 
that  my  father  had  secured  a  companion  for  his 
old  age. 

1  had  been  nearly  a  month  at  liome  when  the 
letter  arrived  which  prepared  me  for  the  visit 
I  was  uow  awaiting,  it  was  full  two  hours 
after  the  time  when,  by  my  computation,  Ross 
^lioubl  have  appeared  ;  I  began  to  wonder  at 
the  detention.  By  way  of  diversion  and  con- 
flation, 1  took  a  handful  of  letters  from  my 
writing-desk,  and,  selecting  one,  of  a  date  im- 
mediately preceding  the  last  I  had  received 
from  Ross,  ran  my  eyes  over  it. 

"It  is  so  completely  Rossy  !"  murmured  I 
to  myself,  amid  smiles  that  I  did  not,  indeed, 
see,  but  felt  rippling  irrepressibly  at  the  whim- 
sical style ;  even  more,  perhaps,  at  the  joy 
brimming  in  my  heart.  Who  but  that  odd, 
clieery  Ixjdy  would  think  of  concluding  a  serious 
document  as  this  should  bo  thus: — 

"  And  now,  my  Avis,  ray  Latin- Yankee  wood- 
liird  !  the  gist  of  the  whole  scrip  lies  here.  I 
have  a  question  for  yon — t)ie  question  —  the 
most  undeniably  momentous  (Question  :  Will  you 
mate,  and  make  the  ijraml  /nissnge  with  me  as 
early  as  August  at  farthest  ?  There,  it  is  plainly 
writ — the  question  !  Let  the  answering  note,  I 
pray  you,  be  short  and  sweet.  }>.<,•  as  many 
carolings  and  quaverings  subsequent  as  you 
choose — the  more  the  better,  my  Avis  ;  only, 
first  of  all  — 1«.'" 

The  return  note,  hastily  scribbled  on  the 
envelope,  to  be  copied  at  leisure,  was  not  more 
ceremonious  : — 

"  Now,  my  liest  friend  Ross,  I  have  well 
nigh  forgotten  how  you  look,  and  I  certainly 
cannot  make  yon  hear  a  note,  be  it  ever  so 
short  ami  slmrp,  at  such  a  distance ;  so,  if  you  can 
conjure  any  business  to  draw  you  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, do  come.  How  do  I  know  you  will 
continue  to  like  me  at  all  amid  my  plain  coun- 
try surroundings  ?" 

Ross's  rejoinder,  which  accompanied  the 
miniature,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  qxicstion 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  answered,  was  not 
less  characteristic  than  the  one  I  apostrophized 
as  Riiffi/.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  fancy  of 
teazing  him,  and  gathering  amusement  from 
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the  quaint  turns  for  which  he  had  a  liking,  and, 
as  I  thought,  a  talent. 

Still,  the  laggard  did  not  come.  1  smoothed 
again  the  bands  of  hair  which  I  had  arranged 
with  especial  care  this  bright  May  afternoon. 
I  had  no  beauty;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  own  it 
wa-s  a  source  of  regret  to  me.  In  a  simply 
artistic  point  of  view,  I  love  beauty,  and  be- 
yond this  ackiKtwledge  its  power  in  attracting 
and  cementing  regard.  The  lack  of  it  tended 
to  make  me  distrustful  of  myself.  For  a  long 
time  I  had  repelled  the  possibility  of  attach- 
ment to  me  on  the  part  of  Ross,  merely  from 
a  consciousness  of  my  deficiency  in  this  respect ; 
and  in  view  of  it,  even  after  the  attachment  was 
recognized,  h.ad  accepted  the  happiness  with  fear 
and  trembling,  dreading  that  I  might  at  any 
.time  be  called  to  yield  the  tenure  to  some 
more  happily  gifted  successor.  This  feeling, 
however,  yery  properly  branded  as  morbid  by 
the  nobler  part  of  my  nature,  had  long  since 
succumbed,  either  to  the  ban  thereby  imposed 
or  to  the  fascin.ation  of  the  pleasant  social  in- 
tercoui'se  which  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more  necessary  to  us.  I  was  not  beautiful ; 
but  it  is  no  new  discovery  that  happiness  is  the 
prince  of  good  fairies  in  the  art  of  beautifying, 
and  as  I  stood  before  my  mirror  in  faithful 
expectancy  of  the  joy  in  store  for  me,  I  did  not 
ask  a  cheek  that  might  rival  the  blossoms  in 
my  hair  ;  I  ceased  to  inquire  if  blue,  or  hazel, 
or  compound  were  the  term  best  adapted  to  the 
color  of  my  eyes ;  and  the  rather  dull  neutral 
tint  of  the  hair  that  I  smoothed  mechanically 
while  seeking  to  pass  the  slow  moments,  failed, 
for  once  at  least,  to  give  umbrage. 

"My  dear,  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  yon." 
I  turned  to  meet  the  arch  smile  of  my  step- 
mother. The  blood  mounted  to  my  face  at  the 
scrutinizing  gaze  which  she  bent  upon  me. 
My  heart  was  beating  time  to  the  immortal 
pibroch — 

"  Faster  come,  faster  come, 
Faster  and  fasti-r." 

Just  then  it  would  have  served  me  in  good 
stead  had  1  owned  the  easy  self-possession  I 
had  never  known  to  waver  in  the  handsome 
woman  before  me.  As  the  best  substitute,  I 
busied  myself  for  a  moment  in  restoring  the 
scattered  papers  to  my  desk  and  in  rearranging 
sundry  other  articles,  until  my  pulse  had  in  a 
measure  resumed  its  wonted  play, 

"If  I  mistake  not."  said  my  step-mother, 
after  observing  me  quietly  for  a  little — "no,  I 
do  not  mistake ;  our  Avis  is  about  to  take 
flight." 

"  A  very  short  one,  if  you  please."     And  I 
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made  a  movement  to  pass  lier,  as  she  still 
occupied  tlie  doorway. 

"  Nay  ;  just  a  moment,  Avis.  You  are  look- 
ing well  to-day  !" 

I  can  hardly  account  for  it,  but  it  rather 
annoyed  me  to  be  complimented  in  tliis  man- 
ner. It  was  perhaps  too  plain  a  reminder  that 
something  extraordinary  was  needful  to  render 
me  passable,  and  from  my  beautiful  step-mo- 
ther it  was  much  as  if  the  moon  might  peep 
out  for  a  moment  some  very  dark  night  upon 
the  ugly  street  lamp,  remarking,  benignly: 
"You  light  up  your  lantern  extremely  well, 
my  little  lamp!"  Nevertheless,  the  words 
acted  as  a  wliolesome  sedative,  so  that  when 
my  mother  continued — "Yes,  if  I  read  aright, 
I  should  offer  my  congratulations,"  I  tlianked 
her,  and,  bending  to  meet  the  caress  which  she 
proffered  (I  was  a  trifle  the  taller — it  was  my 
only  personal  advantage),  I  glided  down  the 
stairs. 

I  had  a  natural  pleasure  in  the  cordial  recep- 
tion tendered  to  Ross,  both  by  my  father,  to 
whom  he  was  not  altogether  a  stranger,  and 
my  step-mother,  with  whom  he  was  evidently 
pleased  in  turn.  No  less  a  source  of  pride  to 
me  was  the  grace  witli  wliich  Ross  sustained  his 
share  in  the  table-talk ;  but  of  this  the  only 
l^ortion  that  lingers  with  me  related  to  his  ar- 
rangement for  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  at  the 
neigliboring  hotel,  and  a  proposition  to  myself 
for  a  drive  on  the  morrow. 

We  climbed  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
hills  crowned  witli  copse  and  intermingling 
bramble,  but  relieved  here  and  there  by  cleared 
ground  and  bald  rocks.  The  elevation  afforded 
a  fine  view  of  tlie  sunset,  with  the  intervening 
bay,  with  headlands,  sweeping  curves,  and 
wooded  islands.  As  we  threaded  our  way  lei- 
sxirely  up  the  craggy  slope,  the  mischievous 
prompting  whicli  I  had  pondered  an  hour  or 
two  earlier  returned  to  me. 

"  And  so  you  found  business  this  way,  Ross  ?" 
said  I,  with  a  demure  questioning  look  likely 
to  accompany  such  an  interrogatory. 

"Yes,  my  dear  innocence,  of  course  I  found 
business ;  I  wish  to  settle  everything,  for  you 
know  we  are  to  be  married  in  August." 

"Are  we,  truly?"  I  interposed,  with  affected 
surprise. 

"In  August,  at  farthest,"  Ross  went  on, 
heedless  of  the  interruption.  "  And  then — 
why,  then  we  must  post  Immediately  for  the 
wedding  tour.  What  shall  it  be,  Avie  ?  Say, 
a  trip  to  Niagara,  with  an  excursion  down  the 


Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi,  or,  if  you  choose, 
return  to  the  monntains — " 

"  Mountains  of  the  moon  ?" 

"Honeymoon,  exactly  1  Delicious  cloud- 
capped  summits  !  I  am  in  haste  to  commence 
the  climbing.  Are  we  about  it  already,  do  you 
think?' 

"A  rugged  road  if  we  are, "  I  said,  laughing  ; 
"and  the  clouds,  how  dreary  you  will  find  it 
when  you  reach  the  clouds." 

"Never  fear;  the  clouds  disappear  as  you 
ascend.  Ah,  Avis !  one  might  suppose  you 
had  kept  to  the  ground  all  your  life,  rather  than 
soared  away  in  airy  flights,  as  I  know  you  often 
do.  Yes,  indeed,  when  j'ou  reach  them,  the 
clouds  melt  into  a  delightsome  balmy  atmo- 
sphere, a  soft,  golden  haze  !" 

"  Which  shuts  everything  else  from  view." 

"Possibly;  but,  being  in  Paradise,  what  can 
one  oare  for  the  outside  ?" 

We  were  climbing  a  steep,  rocky  ascent. 
When  we  rested  upon  the  height,  Ross  turned 
his  eyes  suddenly  upon  me. 

"Seriously,  Avis,  that  question  is  settled?" 

"  So  you  have  been  saying." 

"Ah,  I  talk  so  liglitly  !  Avis,  dear  Avis  !  I 
speak  with  all  seriousness  and  truthfulness — 
I  love  you  forever,  unchangeably!"  Ross 
clasped  his  arm  about  me,  and  imprinted  a 
kiss,  impassioned,  yet  with  delicate  reserve, 
upon  my  cheek. 

All  the  light  mockery  died  out  of  me  at  the 
gentle  earnestness  of  this  speech  and  action. 
Tremulous  with  emotion,  I,  not  unwillingly, 
permitted  him  to  draw  me  to  a  seat  upon  a 
convenient  gray  boulder  that  peeped  forth  op- 
portunely fi-om  its  nook  of  rustling  birch. 

I  certainly  had  faith  in  the  deep  tenderness 
of  Ross's  nature  ;  but  so  much  was  he  accus- 
tomed to  bedeck  everything  like  sentiment  in 
the  fanciful  drapery  of  a  gay  badinage,  not  at 
all  distasteful  to  me,  leaving  me,  as  it  did,  a 
similar  freedom  of  raillery,  and  thus  relieving 
our  interviews  alike  from  the  stiffness  of  undue 
reserve  and  mawkish  sentimentalism,  that  an 
instance  like  this,  of  truly  earnest  demonstra- 
tion, came  rather  as  a  surprise,  and  broke  down 
at  once  those  light  bulwarks  by  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  parry  overtures  from  the  same 
source.  I  was  quite  disarmed  ;  gone  the  pro- 
pensity to  teaze,  which  I  had  held  in  prospective 
for  our  mutual  amusement.  A  true  life-reality 
was  arrayed  before  me  in  a  guise  to  bear  no 
paltering ;  and  the  momentous  qitestion  was  de- 
cided, and  as  Ross  willed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WOMAN". — SUPEKIORITY    OF    NATURE    OVER    ART. 
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WOMAX. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  lecture  lately 
.lelivercil.  Tlio  h-etiirer  saiil :  "  There  were  in 
woman's  nature  heights  and  depths,  lengths 
and  breadths  of  love  ;  profound  mysteries,  ano- 
malies, eccentricities,  and  peculiarities.  But 
she  possessed  also  a  nature  endoweil  with  lofty 
aspirations,  fuUof  liilelity,  untiringdevotedness, 
and  affection  to  the  object  of  her  love.  Her  in- 
fluence restrained  the  evil  passions  of  man,  and 
was  a  solace  to  him  in  his  griefs.  Man,  weary 
with  the  toils  .and  cares  of  a  busy  world,  found 
a  peaceful  refuge  in  the  society  of  woman.  Uer 
ready,  self-clenyiiig  devotedness  compensated 
for  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  she  W!is  both  feet 
and  hands  when  they  failed.  Her  soft  hands 
smoothed  the  pillow  when  sickness  wasted  the 
boily.  Her  sweet  kiss  greeted  man's  first  en- 
trance into  the  world,  and  was  the  last  impress 
of  her  affection  as  lie  departed  this  life.  With- 
out woman  men  would  be  sorry  living  lumps  of 
hum.anity.  She  was  the  theme  of  the  poet's 
musings,  and  the  bard's  sweetest  songs.  View- 
ing her  as  a  woman  .ami  as  !i  mother,  poetry 
had  employed  some  of  its  loftiest  and  tenderest 
strains,  and  idolized  the  n.ame  of  mother.  There 
were  strains  in  the  poetry  of  woman  to  which 
augels  might  pause  in  their  happy  course  to 
listen.  Although  her  mental  powers  were  in- 
ferior to  man,  yet  she  possessed  qnalities  far 
above  him.  Uer  depth  of  sympathy  far  ex- 
ceeiled  man's.  In  the  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth 
woman  never  uttered  a  single  word  against 
Him  ;  she  tended  Him  in  all  His  checkered  life, 
and  hung  upon  His  lips  as  He  s]>oke  ;  she  called 
down  His  blessings  on  the  children's  heads ; 
she  followed  llim  to  touch  the  hem  of  His  gar- 
ment in  lively  faith  ;  she  thought  nothing  too 
costly  that  she  might  anoint  His  feet ;  she 
wept  without  the  gate  when  He  w.as  condemned 
by  Pilate  ;  she  followed  Him  to  Mount  Calvary, 
and  w.as  the  last  to  le.ave  Him  at  His  death, 
and  the  first  to  annonuce  His  resurrection.  And 
where  did  man  find  refuge  in  sickness  but  in 
woman  ?  Her  influence,  too,  was  necessary  to 
encourage  as  well  as  to  console.  There  was" 
(said  the  lecturer)  "  a  little  h.aven,  all  joy, 
peace,  and  tranquillity ;  suspicion  dwells  not 
there  ;  jealousy  did  not  reign  there,  nor  false- 
hood, with  its  double  tongue  ;  no  venomous 
slander  had  a  place  there  ;  peace  spread  her 
wings  over  it ;  man  never  entered  it  but  he 
forgot  the  cares  of  a  busy  world  ;  there  he 
dwelt  iu  happy  confidence  uumingled  with  re- 
morse. Such  a  place  was  the  quiet  home  of 
woman.     There  was  no  place  like  home,  where 


woman  received  from  man  that  tender  care  and 
guardianship  which  was  her  due." 


SUPERIORITY  OF  XATURE  OVER  ART. 

Ax  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  Cecco  and 
Dante,  the  lattt-r  an  Italian  poet,  illustrating 
nature's  superiority.  Cecco  maintained  that 
nature  was  more  potent  than  art,  but  Dante 
asserted  to  the  contrary.  In  proof  of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  great  Italian  bard  referred  to  his  cat, 
which,  by  repeated  practice,  he  had  taught  to 
hold  a  candle  in  its  paw  while  he  read  or  took 
his  Slipper.  One  day  Cecco  paid  Dante  a  visit ; 
he  went  prepared  to  test  the  poet's  philosophy, 
and  requested  Dante  to  show  him  an  experi- 
ment with  his  cat.  The  animal  performed  her 
part  with  perfect  satisfaction  till  Cecco  lifted 
the  cover  from  a  dish  of  mice  which  he  took 
with  him ;  no  sooner  did  the  mice  make  their 
appearance  thjin  the  creature  of  art  showed  the 
weakness  of  a  talent  acquired,  and,  diojiping 
the  candle,  sprang  on  them  with  all  its  instinct- 
ive propensity.  On  beholding  this,  Dante  con- 
fessed that  the  native  faculties  had  the  supe- 
riority, and  that  the  position  of  Cecco  was 
right.  The  microscope  reveals  to  our  view 
many  striking  illustrations  of  the  "superiority 
of  nature  over  art."  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  following  examples:  On  examining  the 
edge  of  the  sharpest  razor  or  lancet  with  a 
microscope,  it  will  appear  as  broad  as  the  back 
of  a  knife,  rough,  uneven,  and  full  of  notches 
.and  furrows.  An  exceedingly  fine  needle,  when 
seen  through  a  microscope,  resembles  an  iron 
bar.  The  sting  of  .a  bee,  seen  through  the 
same  instr»ment,  exhibits  everywhere  the 
most  beautiful  polish,  without  the  least  flaw, 
blemish,  or  inequality,  and  it  ends  in  a  point 
too  fine  to  be  discerned.  The  threads  of  fine 
lawn,  when  thus  beheld,  seem  much  coarser 
than  the  yam  with  which  ropes  are  made  for 
anchors. 


A  Sister's  Value. — Have  you  a  sister  ?  Then 
love  and  cherish  her  with  all  that  pure  and 
holy  friendship  which  renders  a  brother  so 
worthy  and  noble.  He  who  has  never  known 
a  sister's  kind  ministration,  nor  felt  his  heart 
warming  beneath  her  endearing  smile  and  love- 
beaming  eye,  has  been  unfortunate,  indeed.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  fountain  of  pure 
feeling  flow  in  his  bosom  but  slnggishly,  or  if 
the  gentle  emotions  of  his  nature  be  lost  in  that 
sterner  attribute  of  mankind. 


INCOMPATIBILITY   OF   TEMPER. 


A  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

Bt     ALICE    B.     HATEK. 

(Coucluded  from  page  372.) 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

What  couUl  it  mean  that  Morgan  Asli  was 
at  the  depot  awaiting  his  wile's  auut,  Mrs. 
Piersou,  and  not  only  so,  impatient  for  lier 
arrival  ?  It  was  not  aweek  since  he  had  almost 
sworn  that  she  should  never  enter  his  house 
again;  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  the  evening 
train  would  never  arrive,  as  lie  walked  up  and 
down  the  platform  !  It  was  a  dreary  night,  a 
great  cliange  from  the  late  pleasant  weather, 
and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  week  before.  A 
chill  wind  whistled  along  the  telegraph  wires, 
and  made  him  draw  his  coat  together  as  Le 
faced  it.  The  red  signal-lights  shone  out  in 
the  darkness  ;  it  was  not  even  starliglit,  the 
clouds  had  gathered  so  heavily.  "Five  minutes 
of  eight !" — he  stopped  under  the  lantern  to 
pull  out  his  watch.  "Ten  minutes  hehiml 
time.  Ten  ages!  and  perhaps  she  had  not 
come  after  all.  What  should  they  do  if  she 
had  not  ?" 

He  had  plenty  of  time  for  very  unwelcome 
thoughts.  He  dreaded  the  meeting,  while  he 
longed  for  it  inexpressibly.  What  would  she 
say  to  him?  How  could  he  answer  her  ?  What 
was  hapjiening  at  home  at  that  very  moment? 
And  yet  he  must  be  here  and  explain  his  hur- 
ried telegraph. 

The  distant  shriek  was  heard  at  last — the 
rumble,  the  thundering,  as  the  cars  ran  into 
the  depot — the  confusion  of  lights  and  voices, 
the  baffling  crowd  ;  but  Mr.  Ash  seemed  guided 
by  instinct,  and  drew  in  a  great  sigh  of  relief, 
as  he  recognized  the  slight  spare  form  he  was 
in  search  of.  The  two  who  had  parted  so 
coldly,  with  mutual  aversion,  hastened  to  each 
other  with  outstretched  hands. 

"Yes,  she  is  living." 

It  was  in  answer  to  a  look,  rather  than  words  ; 
for  Mrs.  Pierson  comprehended  the  strait  that 
had  broken  down  all  the  barriers  of  pride  and 
self-will,  and  had  so  changed  even  the  outward 
appearance  of  Morgan  Ash. 

"She  will  not  know  3'ou,"  he  said,  as  he 
leaped  into  the  carriage  waiting  for  them,  and 
told  the  man  to  "drive  like  lightning."  "But 
Dr.  Ford  hopes  evei'ything  f]'om  your  coming. 
She  has  called  for  you  so  incessantly  ;  she  will 
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not  have  me  near  her ;  only  Mrs.  Ford,  who  is 
almost  worn  out.  And  they  are  to  have  a  con- 
sultation ;  I  suppose  the  doctor  has  come  from 
Easton  in  this  same  train." 

"  0  my  poor  baby  !"  groaned  Mrs.  Pierson. 

The  cry  went  to  his  heart.  How  much  she 
loved  her!  how  much  better  than  lie  had  ever 
done,  and  he  had  kept  them  apart !  How  Marie 
had  longed  for  her  was  all  revealed  in  these 
wild  ravings,  all  of  home,  all  of  her  girlhood  ; 
she  seemed  to  have  put  him  away  from  memory 
even  as  she  repulsed  him  from  her  presence. 
If  she  had  upbraided  him,  or  revealed  all  his 
neglect  and  harshness,  it  would  not  have  cut 
him  so  to  the  soul. 

Mrs.  Pierson  spared  him  questions;  the  shock 
had  almost  stnpefied  her;  she  had  but  one 
thought,  to  reach  the  suflerer. 

The  roll  of  the  carriage  was  lost  in  a  thick 
bedding  of  tan  as  they  neared  the  house,  that 
■almost  fatal  signal  of  the  presence  of  disease 
and  death.  The  house  was  dark  ;  bnt  as  the 
street  door  opened  to  admit  them,  a  wild  shriek 
of  laughter  swept  through  the  hall,  in  fearful 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  stillness. 

"  Isn't  it  horrible  ?  Just  this  for  three  days  ; 
not  an  hour's  sleep,  with  all  the  opiates.  This 
was  our  room  ;  she  is  in  the  one  you  had  ;  Mis. 
Ford  is  here." 

But  it  was  Mrs.  Lockwood  who  looked  up  as 
the  door  opened  and  pressed  her  linger  to  her 
lips.  A  little  helpless  form  lay  extended  in 
her  lap,  the  trailing  robes,  poor  Marie's  pronil 
task,  sweeping  to  the  floor.  "  It  is  jnst  over  !" 
and  she  motioned  Mr.  Ash  to  reach  a  pillow 
from  the  bed.  "  Poor  little  thing  !  its  troubles 
were  short !" 

Mr.  Ash  knelt  down  and  raised  the  little 
head,  with  its  rings  of  golden  hair,  tenderly  on 
the  pillow,  fixing  a  long  pitiful  look  on  the 
white,  still  face.  "0  my  boy,  even  you  would 
not  stay  with  me  !"  he  said  at  last. 

Mrs.  Pierson  threw  aside  her  wrappings,  and 
stooped  for  her  first  look  at  Marie's  child — the 
little  one  she  had  dreamed  of  so  rrften,  and 
loved  already.  Mrs.  Lockwood  laid  Iier  disen- 
gaged hand  on  the  bowed  head  at  her  knee  ; 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
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"  Poor  Morgan  !  poor  brother  I  Isn't  it  sad, 
Mrs.  Pierson  ?     I  'ra  so  glaJ  you  have  come." 

Even  with  rising  memories  of  ill  feeling,  re- 
called by  the  house,  and  with  reproaches  spring- 
ing to  her  lips  with  the  painful  rarluga  so 
distinctly  heard  from  the  adjoining  room,  Mrs. 
Pierson  pitied  him  anil  forgave  him.  "The 
Lord  has  sent  him  punishment  enough,"  she 
said  to  herself,  taking  the  dead  child  to  her 
motherly  heart ;  and  Mrs.  Ford's  silent  grasp 
of  the  hand  was  all  the  sympathy  she  needed, 
in  her  .apprehension  of  what  her  darling  had 
suffered. 

"Now,"  said  Dr.  Ford,  opening  the  door 
near  them,  and  beckoning  to  Mrs.  Pierson, 
"speak  naturally,  as  if  you  had  been  here  all 
the  while.     Let  her  hear  your  voice." 

There  was  a  heavy  musky  smell  in  the  room 
of  the  opiates  that  had  been  given  to  Marie. 
"This  mania  is  not  unusual,  you  know,  under 
the  circumstances;  do  not  be  alarmed,"  the 
doctor  said,  soothingly. 

But  though  Mrs.  Pierson  thought  she  was 
prepared  for  anything,  she  quailed  before  the 
wild,  maniacal  look  fastened  upon  her  from 
eyes  that  had  been  all  softness,  now  staring 
through  the  heavy  masses  of  unbound  hair. 
There  was  not  a  gleam  of  reason  or  a  trace  of 
recognition  as  she  looked  her  full  in  the  face  ; 
attention  arrested  for  a  moment,  and  her  wild 
writhing  and  laughter  suspended,  but  it  broke 
forth  again  in  an  inst.ant,  the  unearthly  peals, 
the  tossing,  convulsive  movements  of  the  head 
and  limbs. 

Dr.  Ford  stood  like  .a  statue  through  the 
ordeal ;  he  had  hoped  so  much,  and  now  there 
was  nothint!  left  undone,  unless  the  new  phy- 
sician could  suggest  it.  Rarely  h.ad  his  skill 
and  his  sympathy  been  so  heavily  taxed.  He 
left  Marie  to  her  attendants,  and  motioned  for 
Mrs.  Pierson  to  follow  him. 

"  Perhaps  yon  had  better  leave  her  now,"  he 
said  ;  "  Dr.  Wood  has  arriverl,  and  you  shall 
have  his  opinion  .as  soon  as  I  know  it.  You 
must  try  to  rest,  for  you  have  much  to  go 
through  with." 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  any  of  them,  watch- 
ing for  what  seemed  a  decree  of  fate.  Mrs. 
Pierson  drew  up  a  low  chair  to  the  smouldering 
fire  on  the  hearth,  and  shivered  although  her 
shawl  was  still  around  her.  Mrs.  Ford,  ever 
thoughtful,  hail  gone  below  to  prepare  some 
refreshment  for  her,  and  Morgan  Ash  stood 
with  his  elbow  leaning  against  the  mantel, 
passing  through  a  fiery  baptism  of  self-com- 
munion. 

Death  would  not  have   wrought   the   same 
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mission.  Death  was  a  more  natural  event,  in- 
evitable, in  a  measure  looked  for.  Marie  dead 
would  have  been  mourned  over,  and  grieved 
for,  but  this  was  worse  than  death  I  This  fear- 
ful obliviou  of  their  life  together,  this  repulsion 
from  him,  this  total  unconsciousness  of  her 
child's  birth  or  death,  aud  to  think  it  might  go 
on  for  years.  It  often  ended  so  ;  and  Mario 
must  have  a  living  burial  away  from  them, 
aw.ay  from  all  that  made  up  liie,  iu  a,  maniac's 
cell. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  came  back  after  .a  time  and 
urged  Mrs.  Pierson  to  go  to  the  dining-room  ; 
her  calm  self-possession  helped  them  all,  though 
there  was  a  gentleness  added  to  it  that  wai 
foreign  to  her  nature.  She,  too,  had  come  to 
question  the  past,  and  find  herself  not  free 
from  blame,  as  she  sat  w.itching  the  short 
life  die  out,  holding  the  feeble  little  hands  iu 
hers,  and  listening  to  the  wild  ravings  of  the 
unconscious  Marie.  Almost  a  mother's  feeling 
sprang  up  in  her  heart ;  thoughts  of  what  might 
have  been  if  her  life  had  been  brightened  by 
the  blessing  of  maternity,  something  of  a  mo- 
ther's yearning  over  that  little  child,  whose  life, 
short  as  it  was,  had  accomplished  a  heavenly 
missiou  ;  and  when  she  saw  Marie's  foster- 
mother  so  bowed  down  by  this  sudden  blow, 
she  entered  into  her  feelings  as  she  never  could 
have  done  before. 

Morgan  .Ash  was  quite  alone,  and  no  word  as 
yet  from  the  sick-room.  The  suspense  was 
torture  ;  he  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the 
floor,  pausing  to  listen,  then  went  reverently  to 
the  bedside  and  drew  back  the  light  covering 
from  the  little  still  form.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  robbed  on  every  hand. 

"  O  my  little  dear  dead  child  ! 

Deiitli  is  tliy  father,  and  not  me." 

He  pictured  the  happiness  they  might  have 
had — a  vision  of  Marie,  jiale  hut  happy,  lying 
with  her  child  on  her  arm — of  the  baby  laugh- 
ter, and  many  romps  that  would  have  bright- 
ened the  house — of  the  bright  smile  of  recogni- 
tion that  would  in  time  have  lighted  up  that 
little  face — of  dimpled  arms  stretched  out  to 
meet  him — of  a  child's  kiss  and  crow  of  delight 
— of  Marie's  pride,  and  the  inexpressible  dear- 
ness  that  would  have  drawn  them  together. 
Poor  girl !  at  best  she  had  suffered  so  much,  to 
be  denied  even  the  knowledire  of  the  baby 
features.  And  then  he  turned  aw,ay — there 
was  no  comfort  there. 

The  doctor  had  been  writing  a  prescription  at 
Marie's  little  rosewoo<l  desk,  and  it  still  lay 
open  upon  the  table.  This  longing  to  escape 
himself  drew  him  to  lift  the  lid  wiiere  her  chief 
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treasures  were  kept.  The  glittering  of  a  rin<; 
caught  his  eye  ;  it  was  Katie's,  and  below  it 
the  wedding-ring  he  had  missed  from  her  liand 
that  first  terrible  daj.  So  she  had  not  lost 
them  ;  but  they  were  silent  witnesses  of  how 
the  case  stood  between  them.  She  must  have 
taken  it  off  that  night  after  he  went  out,  for 
he  distinctly  remembered  noticing  it  as  they 
sat  opposite  to  each  other.  But  he  did  not 
resent  this  token  of  dead  lore  and  a  marriage 
TOW  recalled  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  been  the 
first  to  forfeit  both.  Below  them  lay  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  ;  he  seized  it  eagerly  ;  now  he 
shouM  know  all.  But  it  had  been  written  be- 
fore that  unhappy  difference,  only  that  morning, 
and  she  had  loved  him  then,  for  it  commenced 
"  My  own  dear  husband."  He  drew  the  light 
closely  to  iiini,  and  began  to  read  hurriedly, 
though  the  writing  was  indistinct  and  blurred 
in  many  places,  as  though  tears  had  fallen 
upon  it  before  it  w.is  dry  : — 

I  am  going  to  write  yon  a  farewell,  dear,  for, 
bright  and  serene  as  this  day  has  dawned,  it 
lias  brought  a  heavy  shadow  with  it  to  me— the 
shadow  of  death.  And  yet  1  do  not  dread  to 
die,  save  for  leaving  you,  my  precious  husband, 
and — OKI-  child;  but  for  this  I  should  long  to  go, 
for  /  <im  reri/  tired  of  life,  tired  of  struggling 
against  my  own  wilfulness,  of  yielding  to  an 
unlovely  temper,  of  alienating  your  love.  If  I 
die,  you  will  remember  our  past  love  ;  it  is  not 
far  off  now  ;  you  will  grieve  for  nie,  pity  me 
when  you  come  to  know  how  hard  I  liave  tried 
in  my  heart  to  please  yon  and  make  yon  happy. 
And  Harriet,  too  ;  I  came  so  ready  to  love  her  ; 
I  wanted  her  to  love  me  ;  if  she  could  have 
been  more  patient  with  me,  and  taught  me 
gently  how  to  be  like  her,  you  would  have 
loved  me  better  ! 

I  was  very,  very  wrong  at  first ;  I  am  not 
going  to  try  and  excuse  myself.  I  was  jealous, 
not  of  your  love,  but  of  your  confidence,  and 
exacting;  but  since  our  dear  Mrs.  Ford  made 
me  see  this,  and  that  over-sensitiveness  was 
but  selfishness,  after  all,  I  hai-e  tried,  God 
knows,  to  whom  I  prayed  for  help.  Believe 
this,  will  yon  not  ?  And  oh,  Morgan,  if  you 
only  knew  how  these  estrangements  have  worn 
upon  me,  how  I  have  suffered  in  body  and 
mind  whenever  you  have  been  displeased  with 
nie.  I  have  turned  away  from  you  'oldly 
when  I  could  have  knelt  at  your  feet  and 
begged  you  to  give  me  back  our  old  love  and 
confidence.  I  have  lain  by  your  side  at  night 
when  you  have  slept  without  a  goodnight  kiss, 
and  studied   your   dear  face,  and   yearned  to 


creep  close  to  your  heart  and  wind  your  arms 
about  me. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  pain  you,  but  that  yon 
may  see  how  I  have  loved  you  through  all.  I 
know  you  will  suffer  if  I  am  taken,  and  I  would 
not  by  one  word  add  to  it.  Perhaps  God  will 
let  me  die,  that  for  a  time  the  old  affection  for 
me  would  come  hack  again. 

I  hope  to  leave  you  onr  child.  Ton  do  not 
know  what  the  hope  has  been  to  me  ;  the  very 
thought  of  it  thrills  me  with  happiness,  and 
yet  perhaps  even  my  child  might;  not  bring 
what  I  have  longed  for. 

I  know  you  will  miss  me  for  a  while,  daily 
and  hourly  ;  but  I  have  tried  to  look  forwaid 
to  all  that  may  happen  in  the  futnre  nuselfishly. 
"I  can  cast  away,  beloved, 
In  yonr  futnre  all  niy  part. 
No  nnworthy  tears  demean 
Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

Do  you  remember  reading  me  that  under  the 
elm -trees  at  luglewood,  that  happy,  happy 
summer  ? 

*'I  will  look  ont  to  his  fntnre, 

I  will  bless  it  till  it  shine. 
Bliould  he  ever  be  a  suitor 

Unto  other  eyes  than  mine, 
Sunshine  gild  them — 
Anfjels  shield  them  [ 

Whatsoever  eyes  terrene 
Then  be  swedtst  his  iutve  «tn." 

"  Sweetest  eyes" — it  was  my  pet  name  then  ; 
it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  called  me  so. 

Oh,  my  husband,  those  days  crowd  back 
upon  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  give  you  up — 
yet !  I  am  so  yonng,  only  twenty ;  if  I  had 
been  older,  I  could  have  made  you  happier. 
God  bless  you !  bless  you  always,  in  life  and 
death  !  You  will  sometimes  think  that  I  am 
by  yon,  that  my  arms  are  thrown  around  yonr 
neck,  that  my  head  lies  on  your  breast !  Our 
child  may  have  my  eyes — my  smile,  perhaps. 
Bless  you  both,  my  darlings. 

Your  erring,  but  loving  Marie. 

Not  one  word  of  reproach,  and  there  might 
justly  have  been  so  many.  How  nnselfish,  how 
tender,  how  inexpressibly  sorrowful !  But 
thongh  death  had  not  come,  no  penitence  coulil 
avail.  And  this  letter  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  downcast  looks  that  evening  I  Oh,  mise- 
rable man  I  he  deserved  to  see  those  rings 
lying  there,  and  to  be  reminded  that  his  own 
harshness  had  changed  this  love  to  bitterness. 

The  door  opened  warningly.  It  was  Dr.  Ford, 
who  had  come  at  last ;  an<i  Morgan  did  not 
need  to  ask  theresnlt ;  he  read  it  in  the  doctor's 
dejected  look  as  he  came  and  stood  before  the 
fireplace,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  him. 
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"  No  hope  f  Oh,  Ford,  you  don't  know  what 
I  snfftir ;  those  shrieks  will  riug  in  my  ears  for- 
ever." 

"  'I'heie  is  nothing  favorable,  Morgan,  so  far." 
And  the  doctor  put  his  arm  around  his  friend, 
as  a  woman  miglit  have  done  ;  and,  as  women 
do,  botli  men  shed  tears;  Morgan's  of  bitter 
repentance  and  anguisli  of  heart,  llie  doctor's 
for  the  great  bliglit  tliat  had  fallen  on  that 
young  creature  and  the  whole  household. 

"  Dr.  Wood  thinks  that  it  has  been  coming  on 
some  time,  or  more  properly  preparing  for  by 
her  previous  state  of  health.  She  has  natu- 
rally a  most  sensitive  nervous  organization  ;  I 
told  you  so  once,  you  know  ;  he  says,  as  I  did 
then,  that  she  has  needed  great  care  and  sooth- 
ing." 

"  Oh,  Ford  !  I  conld  not  understand  it ;  I  see 
it  all  now.  It  is  all  my  fault.  That 's  where  it 
stings!" 

"  Don't  blame  yourself  unjustly  ;  her  physi- 
cal state  was  the  disturbing  cause." 

"  But  it  might  have  been  helped  ;  yon  know 
it ;  don't  spare  me;  I  deserve  it  all.  You  know 
how  lovely  she  was — such  a  wreck  I  Oh,  my 
God,  what  have  I  done  !  And  to  think  she  may 
neverknowmel  never  forgive  me  I  Don'thate 
me.  Ford  !"  And  the  tears  forced  themselves 
through  the  hands  that  covered  his  face. 

"  Morgan,  if  she  did  know  you  again  ;  if  you 
could  make  the  acknowledgment  to  her  that  you 
are  making  to  me — (I  don't  attempt  to  excuse 
it  to  you  ;  I  believe  from  what  I  have  known  and 
seen  that  you  have  failed  in  duty  to  her  at  this 
most  critical  time  in  her  life)  ;  if  you  could 
open  your  heart  toiler,  would  she  forgive  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  would  ;  she  is  just  so  un- 
selfish, just  so  devoted." 

"  Then  believe  that  she  has  done  so  already, 
and  put  away  the  past ;  you  have  enough  to 
suffer  in  the  future.  How  is  the  boy  ?  he  is  very 
quiet!"  And  he  turned  towards  the  bed ;  he 
had  been  too  much  absorbed  even  to  ask  for  the 
chilli  before. 

"He  is  dead!"  and  Morgan  started  to  his 
feet  again,  "just  as  I  began  to  know  what  he 
might  have  been  to  me.  Oh,  Ford,  it  is  too 
hard  ;  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  cau 
bear !'' 

Quiet,  save  in  the  room  of  sickness,  settled 
down  upon  the  household  at  last.  Mrs.  Ford 
returned  to  her  own  little  ones  ;  and  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  sat  by  Mrs.  I'ierson,  both  unable  to  rest. 
In  the  sick-room,  the  new  physician  and  Dr. 
Fonl  watched  in  silence  and  patiently,  ns  they 
might,  the  effect  of  the  new  opiate  that  had 
been  administered.     Mr.  Ash  heard  them  pass 


across  the  floor  above  him  now  and  then  ;  for, 
wrapped  iu  a  shawl,  he  had  thrown  himself  oa 
a  sofa  in  their  once  cheerful  sitting  room,  to 
wear  out  the  night.  But  sleep  came  with  mid- 
night to  his  exhausted  frame  ;  and  it  was 
aluKist  daybreak  when  a  hand  laid  heavily 
upon  his  shoulder  awakened  him. 

"Good  news,  Morgan  ;  she  is  really  sleeping 
— really.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  myself:  I 
dill  not  dare  to  stir.  It  is  almost  half  an  hour." 
And  Dr.  Ford,  who  had  wept  for  sympathy, 
almost  cried  again  for  joy. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  short  win- 
ter's day,  and  Mrs.  I'ierson's  sittinsj-room  was 
as  bright  as  a  glowing  fire  and  a  thrifty  stand 
of  greenhouse  plants  could  make  it,  for  all  the 
clouds  and  moistiness  out  of  doors.  Ten  years 
at  least  the  room  had  worn  that  same  familiar 
look  ;  the  carpet  had  been  renewed,  and  the 
white  curtains,  with  their  blue  ball  fringe,  were 
freshly  done  up  ;  but  all  else  stood  as  Marie 
had  remembered  it  at  first.  The  portrait  of 
Gilbert's  father  over  the  mantel,  the  cheerful 
open  stove,  the  ottomans  standing  on  each  side, 
the  straight-backed,  neatly-cushioned  chairs, 
the  oval  mirror  in  which  she  bail  always  given 
her  new  bonnets  a  parting  glance,  the  slender- 
legged  inlaid  table  beneath  it,  the  wide  chintz- 
covered  lounge  on  which  she  lay,  all  were  old 
acquaintances,  and  doubly  endeared  as  a  part 
and  parcel  of  home. 

Yet  the  black-rimmed  mirror  would  scarcely 
have  known  Marie,  had  she  stood  before  it  now. 
Her  face  was  almost  as  white  as  the  pillow  upon 
which  she  wiis  lying,  and  almost  as  expression- 
less. The  long  lashes  lay  npon  her  cheek  ; 
a  soft  tress  of  brown  hair  just  showed  beneath 
the  delicate  borderof  her  cap,  which  gave  trans- 
parency to  her  blue-veined  temples.  Her  thin 
hands  were  folded  listlessly  before  her,  and 
there  was  not  even  the  glitter  of  a  ring  to  break 
their  wasted  outline.  It  was  nothing  new  ;  she 
passed  whole  days  thus,  and  had  done  since 
her  illness  ;  not  even  the  sight  of  her  old  home 
had  roused  her  from  the  painful  apathy  which 
had  followed  delirium  ;  not  the  devotion  of  her 
husband  when  he  came,  nor  the  nnceasing 
tender  ministrations  of  her  aunt  and  cousin. 

But  to-day  some  memory  of  the  past  stirred 
within  her.  It  was  her  birthday— twenty-one  ; 
a  woman  now,  a  girl  no  longer.  Oh  no  ;  girl- 
hood seemed  very  far  away,  even  here,  sur- 
rounded by  its  witnesses.    Her  birthday!  what 
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a  happiness  it  used  to  be  1  how  eagerly  watched 
for  !  liow  proudly  slie  Lad  counted  up  tlie  ad- 
yanoing  years  I  How  much  slie  had  passed 
through  since  she  had  met  a  birthday  here! 
Slie  should  have  )iad  another  childhood  in 
which  to  live  over  her  own  again  1 

Gilbert  had  brought  her  flowers  that  morning, 
just  as  lie  used  to  do  ;  aud  her  aunt  had  left 
her  to  make  some  little  preparations  to  celebrate 
the  day,  just  as  in  the  last  girlhood  ;  but  they 
were  not  all  now.  Her  last  birthday  she  had 
received  but  one  offering,  a  slender  bracelet ; 
they  were  happy  that  day  ;  it  was  one  of  the 
happy  days  ;  some  one  had  bent  over  her  with 
a  kiss,  and  wakened  her  to  find  the  bracelet 
clasped  upon  her  wrist.  By  and  by  she  would 
get  her  aunt  to  try  and  find  it  for  her,  and  wear 
it  that  evening.  She  had  no  other  token  of  that 
time;  she  must  not  quite  forget  it.  Morgan  had 
been  very,  very  kind  sometimes  ;  only  they 
had  made  a  mistake  when  they  chose  each 
other  for  life.  It  was  past  now,  all  the  pain  as 
well  as  the  pleasure.  He  would  come  to  see  her 
sometimes,  aud  they  would  meet  calmly  and 
part  so.  Kind  friends  ;  oh  yes  I  if  there  was 
one  wish  left  to  a  dead  heart,  it  was  that  he 
might  be  always  happy  ;  for  herself  it  was  no 
matter.  Nothing  troubled  her  now.  There  she 
was  wrong  ;  one  other  wish,  which  grew  upon 
her  daily  until  it  had  become  a  hopeless  yearn- 
ing, crept  in  now,  aud  would  not  be  denied  a 
hearing. 

The  large,  slow  tears  forced  themselves 
through  the  closed  lids  aud  lay  upon  her  cheek ; 
a  quivering,  childlike  tremulousness  of  the 
lips  came,  and  went,  and  came  again ;  then 
the  door  was  unclosed  gently,  aud  she  turned 
lier  head  a  little  further  from  the  light,  lest 
her  aunt  should  see  the  tears.  Some  one 
kissed  them  away  softly,  smoothed  back  the 
short,  shining  tress  beneath  her  cap  (it  was 
all  that  was  left  of  the  wealth  of  hair  she  had 
wreathed  up  at  her  bridal)  ;  but  the  kiss  and 
the  touch  were  too  tender  even  for  her  aunt's 
motlierly  hand,  and  she  unclosed  her  eyes  to 
find  her  husband  kneeling  beside  her. 

It  was  so  unexpected ;  be  had  paid  her  a 
visit  the  week  before  ;  her  heart  was  so  stirred 
and  wakened  by  the  day  and  its  associations, 
and  he  was  so  very  near  the  cause  of  her  quiet 
grieving;  perhaps  he  could  comfort  her  if  she 
told  him  ! 

A  little  cry,  half  astonishment,  half  joy, 
escaped  her;  the  watchful  eyes  brightened  ;  it 
was  so  long  since  she  had  shown  anything  like 
emotion  ;  her  husband's  arms  were  stretched 
out  to  her,   and  in  another  moment  she  had 


crept  nestling  to  his  heart,  where  she  had  not 
expected  ever  to  lay  her  head  again.  He  held 
her  quite  still,  without  speaking,  until  the 
convulsive  paroxysm  of  weeping  which  came 
upon  her  had  passed  over,  only  caressing  her 
geutly,  as  one  might  soothe  a  frightened,  pant- 
ing bird.  But  a  silent  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
filled  his  heart,  for  in  those  tears  lay  a  promise 
of  returning  health,  and  he  knew  he  had  not 
deserved  the  blessing. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  what  I  have  brought 
you  for  a  birthday  gift,"  he  said,  when  the 
sobs  had  died  away,  and  he  found  her  still 
content  to  be  enfolded  liy  his  arms.  It  was  so 
long  since  he  had  held  her  there — thus,  at 
least — that  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  break  the 
spell,  though  he  longed  to  know  how  she  would 
bear  the  test  which  had  been,  until  then,  his 
"  forlorn  hope."  "  It  is  a  little  picture,  Marie  ; 
will  you  open  your  eyes,  and  see  it  for  yourself?" 

He  disengaged  one  hand,  and  softly  drew 
back  the  tissue-paper.  A  little  photograph  of 
a  sleeping  child,  lying  among  pillows ;  the 
eyes  were  softly  closed,  showing  the  long  lashes, 
the  delicately  curved  lips  were  slightly  parted, 
the  broad,  white  forehead,  shadowed  by  rings 
of  soft  curling  hair,  the  tiny  hands  were  folded 
lightly  togethei',  the  very  image  of  peaceful 
repose.  Marie  gave  one  glance,  aud  then  an 
upward  appealing  look. 

"Tell  me,  Morgan!" 

"Yes,  Marie,  it  is  our  baby,  our  child,  all  we 
have  left  of  him  but  one  of  those  little  curls  ; 
I  have  brought  that  for  you,  too.  Both  must 
speak  for  me." 

She  did  not  weep  again,  as  he  had  expected, 
but  a  faint  smile,  the  first  he  had  seen  in  her 
face  for  so  many  months,  lighted  her  eager 
eyes.  "My  own-.dear  baby,  my  precious  ba- 
by I" — and  she  pressed  the  little  picture  to  her 
lips,  to  her  heart.  "  Oh,  I  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing more  ;  but  it  seemed  so  hard  that  even 
when  I  went  to  heaven  I  should  not  know  him  ! 
My  own  dear  baby  !" 

"  Not  our  child,  Marie  ?" 

"  0  yes,  you  must  have  loved  him,  or  you 
would  not  have  thought  of  this.  We  thought 
he  would  make  us  so  hapjjy,  Morgan." 

"  He  may  yet,  Marie,  if  yon  will  listen  to 
me  ;  he  has  spoken  for  me  already.  For  his 
sake — I  do  not  ask  it  for  my  own — will  you  not 
forgive  me,  aud  love  me  again  ?" 

"  But  do  you  care,  Morgan  ?" — and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  earnestly.  "I  thought  that 
was  all  over." 

"As  you  say,  Marie" — and  the  eager  hope- 
fulness died  out  of  his  voice.     "I  deserve  it; 
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I  liave  broken  faith  once.  I  cannot  f  xpoet  yon 
to  trust  uie.  Do  I  care  ?  Not  for  myself — not 
tli;it  I  may  be  made  happy,  I  mean;  yes,  I 
i.are  to  h;ive  yon  give  mo  the  rii:ht  to  prove  to 
you  tliat  I  have  repiMited.  Be  it  so  ;  do  what 
you  choose  witli  this."  Ami  he  phiced  her 
softly  back  upon  tlio  pillows,  auj  laid  their 
marriage  rin^  in  her  hand. 

She  gave  it  back  to  liim.  "You  put  it  on 
before."     And  she  held  out  her  wasted  hand. 

"May  If  Will  you  be  my  own  dear  wife 
once  more?"  And  the  emblem  of  united  lives 
gleamed  again  upon  the  hand  he  lield,  as  he 
repeated,  reverently:  "In  sickness  and  in 
health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death  us  do 
part."  "I  promised  to  '(v,rsako  all  others,' 
then  ;  but  you  h.id  a  rival  left." 

Marie  looked  up  wonderinply,  through  the 
now  tumultuous  happiness  that  thrilled  Ler 
heart. 

"  It  was  self"  said  her  husband,  gravely  ;  he 
w.as  always  grave  now  ;  the  whole  expression 
of  his  proucl  face  had  changed.  "  I  cared  more 
for  my  own  will  than  for  your  happiness  ;  but  I 
did  not  know  it,  Marie,  I  did  not  think  so  then. 
I  had  I»ad  my  own  way  all  vay  life,  ever  since 
my  father  died,  and  it  was  h.ard  to  bend." 

"But  I  W.1S  wilful,  too,  Morgan." 

He  stopped  the  self  accusing  with  a  kiss.  "  I 
undertook  to  bo  your  guide,  dear  child  ;  but  I 
know  what  'cherish'  means  now.  I  only  thought 
of  my  own  happiness  before,  in  receiving  you, 
in  having  yon  for  my  own,  a  part  of  'self.'  Oh, 
Marie,  how  blindly  we  start  out  in  life  !" 

And  bless  God  for  the  chastening,  for  the 
fiery  trials  that  are  sent  to  cure  our  blindness, 
before  it  ends  in  night  eternal !  But  we  do  not 
say  so  when  they  are  upou  us,  not  till  we  see 
His  light. 

The  old  vow  had  been  "  in  the  face  of  this 
company,"  but  the  new  marriage  bond  was  as 
in  the  "sight  of  God." 

"God  help  us  both!"  said  Marie,  softly, 
resting  her  he-id  once  more  upon  her  husband's 
breast.  And  his  "  Amen"  showed  where  he 
also  looked  for  strength. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  all  that 
while  ?"  said  Morgan,  when  the  long  silence 
was  broken.     "  I  have  no  right  to  be  so  happy." 

"  And  I — I  thought  of  baby,  Morgan.  But 
God  knew  best ;  now  that  I  have  seen  him  the 
worst  is  gone.  How  can  I  thank  you  enough 
for  thinking  of  it?" 

"  You  must  not  thank  me  ;  it  was  Harriet." 

"  Was  it .'" 

"And  she  held  our  little  darling  when  he 
died,  dear  Marie  ;  she  has  grieved  so  over  you, 


and  over  her  mistakes.  She  came  with  me  to- 
day." 

"  Did  she  really,  Morgan  ?  all  this  distance 
to  see  me,  when  she  dislikes  leaving  home  so  ? 
Where  is  she  .'" 

Mr.  Ash  went  out  to  find  her,  hating  even  for 
this  pleasant  errand  to  lose  sight  of  his  re- 
covered treasure  for  a  moment. 

Two  women,  sitting  in  earnest,  friendly  con- 
versation, looked  up  at  liim  questioningly. 

"All  is  well,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  hand 
to  each;  "congratulate  me."  And  he  led 
them  in  to  find  Marie  herself  once  more,  roused 
at  length  from  that  long  feaiful  torpor  of  heart 
and  soul  ;  looking  out  from  the  bitter  past  to  a 
future  that  did  not  belie  its  promise. 

A  bright  though  wintry  sunset  liglited  np  a 
cheerful  room  in  Marie's  own  home,  two  years 
after  this  new  beginning  of  her  mairied  life.  It 
had  changed  from  the  pretty  but  formal  out- 
lines of  its  old  occup.incy  ;  a  fanciful  basket  of 
muslin  and  lace  occupied  the  dressing-table; 
as  graceful  a  crib  as  ever  Marie's  heart  couM 
covet  stood  close  to  the  smooth  white  bed  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  on  a  soft,  old-fash- 
ioned coverlet,  certainly  imported  from  Aunt 
Pierson's  housekeeping  stores,  lay  a  most  ami- 
able subject  of  nursery  discipline,  a  white, 
plump,  ever-smiling  baby  of  six  months  old, 
intent  on  admiring  its  own  dimpled  hands, 
held  up  in  the  light.  A  coral  and  silver  bells 
lay  beside  it,  Mrs.  Lockwood's  gift ;  and  the 
dainty  socks  which  were  revealed  by  its  restless 
movements  had  just  been  oflered  at  the  shrine 
of  this  new  idol,  by  Aunt  Pierson  herself. 

Mrs.  Ford  s.at  quietly  stitching  away  by  the 
window,  the  children  were  well  disposed  of, 
and  the  Doctor  was  coming  in  to  tea.  She  was 
thinking  of  that  room  three  years  ago,  and  its 
disheartened,  downcast  occupant. 

"  Morgan  already  ?  why  be  's  very  early.'" 
And  Marie,  in  her  becoming  home  dress  and 
somewhat  ostentatious  nursery  apron,  fiew  out 
on  the  landing  to  meet  him.  Mrs.  Ford  heard 
the  cheerful  welcome,  the  wifely  kiss,  and 
watcheil  them  coming  in  at  the  door — Marie's 
waist  encircled  by  her  husliand's  arm,  and  her 
face  bright  with  health  and  happiness. 

"  You  have  no  idea  how  much  good  it  does 
me  to  see  you  and  Morgan  together,"  she  said, 
as  she  sat  watching  Marie's  motherly  prepara- 
tions for  undressing  and  putting  to  sleep  the 
rosy  dimpled  baby,  when  Mr.  Ash  li.id  quieted 
her  wants  and  carried  the  household  treasure 
down  stairs  to  see  its  Aunt  Harriet. 

Marie  turned   from   the   little   uight-clolliea 
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•with  an  affectionate  glance.  "  It  ought  to  make 
you  happy  ;  it 's  so  mucli  your  own  work  ;  and 
the  comfort  I  have  in  Harriet  too.  You  have 
no  idea  liow  devoted  she  is  to  baby,  and  my- 
self, for  tliat  matter  ;  and  tliis  is  tlie  third  time 
she  lias  been  in  since  Aunt  Pierson  arrived." 

"  I  can  tell  you  something  more  wonderful 
than  that ;  she  has  invited  Sophie  for  Christ- 
nuas  !" 

"  .And  all  their  children?"  Even  Marie  looked 
aghast. 

"  Not  quite  all,  the  two  youngest ;  and  there 
is  to  be  a  grand  dinner  in  honor  of  Aunt  Pier- 
son — our  children  and  your  baby  included. 
Now  if  that  isn't  a  change  ?" 

'■  Who  would  have  believed  it  ?  But  then  I 
did  not  understand  or  appreciate  Harriet  in 
those  days." 

"  We  all  alter,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  laconically. 

"See  how  she  and  Aunt  Pierson  have  been 
chatting  there  ever  since  I  was  called  to  baby  ; 
and  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  in  the  least 
when  you  said  you  would  come  up  too.  Do  you 
think  baby  has  really  improved  so  mncli  V 

"  Oh,  wonderfully  I  but  then  she  never  was 
very  delicate,  and  she  has  such  famous  nursing. 
Harriet  was  saying  only  yesterday  that  you 
made  a  most  admirable  mother.  She  told 
Grace  Logan  so." 

"Did  she?" — and  Marie's  face  flushed  alittle, 
for  she  was  as  keenly  sensitive  to  praise  or 
blame  as  in  the  olden  time,  particularly  from 
Mrs.  Lockwooii.  "  But  then  who  could  help 
being  devoted  to  baby  ?  she  is  such  a  little 
darling." 

Both  were  silent  for  a  time,  Mrs.  Ford  over 
lier  needle,  Marie  looking  dreamily  into  the 
cheerful  fire,  and  then  she  rose  and  went  to  the 
rosewood  desk,  her  depository  of  treasures. 

"  Yes,  she  's  a  little  darling  !  But  oh,  Mrs. 
Ford,  not  quite  like  my  own  first  baby  yet." 
and  she  drew  out  the  picture  of  the  sleeping 
child  tenderly.  "No  child  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  my  little  Peace." 

And  when  Marie  knelt  down  and  laid  it  on 
her  friend's  lap,  in  the  clear  wintry  twilight, 
Mrs.  Ford  felt  that  the  name  was  fitly  chosen, 
from  the  placid  face  and  the  child's  heavenly 
mission. 


Experience  keeps  a  dear  school ;  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for  it 
is  true,  we  may  give  advi'ce,  but  we  cannot  give 
conduct.  However,  they  that  will  not  be  coun- 
selled, cannot  be  helped,  and  if  you  will  not 
hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your  knuckles. 


UNDEE  THE   SEA. 

BT    LLOTD    WYMAN. 

The  bold  sun  splintered  his  golOen  lance 

In  the  cause  of  the  beautiful  Diiy, 
On  the  starry  shield  of  the  conqueror  Night, 

Who  closed  in  the  fiery  fray, 
And  stained  the  vest  of  the  shrinking  west 

With  a  plash  of  crimson  spray. 

But  the  blood  of  the  day  soon  paled  away 

In  the  gleams  of  dying  light, 
And  the  violet  flower  of  twilight  bloomed 

On  the  highest  heavenly  height, 
And  silence  fell  1  and  over  the  earth 

Is  the  calm  of  a  cloudless  night. 

The  white  moon  hangs  in  the  purple  cast 

Above  the  slumh'rons  sea, 
And  a  path  of  shivering  silver  runs 

From  uuder  the  moon  to  ine  ; 
Like  a  sleeper's  breast  in  quiet  rest 

The  sea  breathes  tranquilly. 

A  murmurous  cry  like  a  smothered  wail 
Steals  up  through  the  moonlight  dim  ; 

Is  it  the  criish  of  the  crystal  waves 
Which  roll  to  the  ocean's  brim  ? 

Or  the  broken  notes  of  a  song  that  floats 
From  the  banded  cherubim  ? 

A  year  and  a  day  agone  I  climbed 

The  headland's  pinnacled  spire, 
And  thrust  my  eyes  through  the  blinding  muik 

In  the  pain  of  my  wild  desire  ; 
And  the  midnight  sky  so  bleak  and  high 

Was  riven  with  shafts  of  fire! 

A  storm  howled  out  from  the  black  nor'west, 

With  flame  and  crashing  hail ; 
And  the  demon  winds  leap  over  the  floods, 

And  split  the  tortured  sail 
Of  a  goodly  ship  that  was  blown  athwart 

The  brow  of  the  bursting  gale. 

And  the  horrible  winds  rushed  through  the  sky, 

Nor  moon  nor  stars  were  there, 
But  the  shattered  peaks  of  the  struggling  waves 

Were  lit  with  the  ghastly  glaie 
Of  phosphor  flames  and  lightning  jets 

That  clove  the  moonless  air. 

The  ship  was  caMght  in  the  sea's  great  arms. 

And  crashed  at  a  single  twine  ; 
A  swift  form  sprang  to  the  swaying  rail 

And  waved  to  me  as  a  sign  ; 
The  ship  went  down,  and  the  hope  of  my  life 

Was  drowned  in  the  boiling  brine  I 

O  low  sea  muttering  to  the  shore! 

I  list  to  your  horrid  tale  ; 
From  the  iron  keep  of  tlie  death  ful  deep 

Comes  up  that  murmurous  wail  ; 
A  year  and  a  day  has  passed  away 

Since  you  caught  your  captive  pale  ! 

My  heart  is  stabb'd  -with  a  sudden  pang, 

Alas,  and  alas  for  me ! 
As  the  mist  creeps  up  from  the  sea,  my  cry 

Kises,  oh  God,  to  thee! 
Pitv,  oh  pity,  and  break  the  chains 

Of  him  in  the  cells  of  the  tea ! 
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TiiET  were  IDnglish  people,  the  Evelyns ; 
tliey  hail  lived  in  our  village  many  yeara,  uiucU 
respected,  though  a  little  reserved.  Old  Mr. 
Evelyn  had  been  in  the  British  civil  service  iu 
India,  and  was  reputed  to  have  a  nice  little 
property.  He  had  come  to  this  country,  and, 
t.aking  a  fancy  to  a  cottage  iu  the  English  style, 
situated  in  a  retired  part  of  the  village,  he  had 
bought  it  and  settled  down  quite  contentedly 
among  us,  with  his  wife,  a  widowed  daughter, 
and  her  child. 

The  family  .ittended  service  at  the  Episcopal 
church,  but  Mr.  Evelyn  never  maile  his  appear- 
ance there.  One  of  his  inquisitive  neighbors 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  the  re.ison  for  so 
singular  an  omission  ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn,  with  a 
most  serious  air,  assured  him  that  be  could  not 
possibly  go  to  church  in  the  village,  on  account 
of  certain  conscientious  scruples  which  he  felt 
at  the  omission  of  the  prayers  for  Queen  Victo- 
ria and  the  royal  family-  iu  our  church  service. 
His  interrogator  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  answer ;  but,  considering  himself  quizzed, 
he  spread  a  report  about  that  old  Mr.  Evelyn 
was  an  infidel,  and  this  imputation  stuck  to 
him  till  liis  death,  which  occurred  not  long  after. 

Soon  after  this  event  the  widowed  daughter, 
Mrs.  Marston,  sent  to  England  for  her  little 
nephew,  (iodfrey  Marston,  who  bad  been  sud- 
denly left  an  orphan,  to  come  and  live  with  her. 
He  was  about  twelve  years  old,  two  years  older 
than  Lizzie  Mai-ston,  the  widow's  little  daughter. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  these  two  little  Eng- 
lish children  playing  about  the  green  lanes  and 
shady  groves  of  the  village  ;  they  were  always 
so  neatly  dressed,  so  blooming,  so  lively  and 
full  of  vigorous  health.  The  boy  was  a  fine, 
manly  little  fellow,  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  a  fair  complexion  ;  and  the  girl  h.ad  dark 
li.izel  eyes,  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  the  whitest  complexion  in  the 
■world.  They  fraternized  readily  enough  with 
the  children  of  the  village,  and  their  good  na- 
ture made  them  immensely  popular. 

At  home  iu  the  cottage  it  was  not  very  lively. 
Old  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  stately  and  formal,  wore 
a  high  cap,  of  old-fashioned,  elaborate  cut,  a  rich 
damask  silk  gown,  large,  highly-worked  ruffled 
sleeves,  and  silk  mits.  She  sat  in  a  high- 
backed,  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  bolt  upright ; 
and,  as  her  failing  eyesight  did  not  permit  her 
to  work,  her  principal  employment  was  think- 
ing and  talking  of  old  times  in  England  ami  iu 


India,  which  somehow  did  not  greatly  interest 
the  children. 

Mrs.  Marston  was  often  ill ;  but  she  was 
most  kind  and  affectionate  to  the  children,  and 
endeavored  to  render  their  lives  as  happy  as 
possible.  Their  school  instruction  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and  they  were  rapidly  improving. 

One  of  the  greatest  treats  the  children  en- 
joyed was  to  go  into  their  grandmother's  cham- 
ber, and  lake  a  look  at  the  cxirious  things  tho 
old  lady  had  collected  there.  The  furniture 
itself  was  a  curiosity,  being  old-fashioned,  dark- 
colored,  and  richly  carved.  The  books  in  the 
book-case  were  old,  richly  bound,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  Oriental  languages,  with  which 
Mr.  Evelyn  bad  been  acquainted.  But  what 
pleased  the  children  most  was  the  multitude 
of  beautiful  shells,  brought  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  decorated  the  what-not  and  man- 
tel-piece, interspersed  with  grotesque  images  of 
Hindoo  gods  and  goddesses,  cut  in  marble,  and 
soap-stone,  and  other  stones  of  which  they  did 
not  know  the  names.  Grandmamma,  it  is  true, 
was  nDt  very  communicative.  She  knew  little 
and  cared  less  about  the  shells,  which  had  been 
collected  by  her  husband  ;  and  the  idols  she 
abominated,  although  she  did  not  like  to  throw 
them  away,  because  they  bad  belonged  to  her 
husband.  So  the  children  bad  to  conttrnt  them- 
selves with  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  curiosi- 
ties, without  learning  their  history. 

One  day,  seeing  the  door  of  this  mysterious 
apartment  ajar,  they  crept  in  and  surprised 
grandmamma  at  her  little  old  ebony  desk, 
which  she  had  just  opened.  She  had  in  her 
hand  a  small,  curiously  carved  ivory  box,  yel- 
low with  age,  and  not  bigger  than  a  pigeon's 
egg.  Carried  away  with  the  impulse  of  curi- 
osity, little  Lizzie  shouted :  "Ob,  grandmamma ! 
do  let  us  look  at  that  queer  little  box  1  It  is  so 
odd.     I  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

Instead  of  complying  with  this  request,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  seemed  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  the 
intrusion  of  the  children  into  the  room;  put 
the  box  into  the  desk,  locked  it,  and,  turning 
round  in  her  chair,  said,  gravely:  "Little 
children  should  not  be  too  curious ;  and  they 
should  not  come  into  grandmamma's  room 
without  being  invited." 

Godfrey  and  Lizzie  retired,  greatly  abashed. 
From  that  time  forward,  they  were  in  a  great 
taking  to  know  what  was  in  that  queer  little 
box,  and  why  it  was  so  hurriedly  jjut  out  of 
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sigUt.  All  the  other  curiosities  iu  the  room  lost 
tlieir  interest  for  months  and  years  afterwards, 
and  tlieir  desire  to  know  the  mystery  of  the 
queer  little  bos  remained  unsatisfied. 

TThen  Lizzie  was  eighteen  years  old,  her 
mother  died ;  Godfrey  was  in  Philadelphia, 
studying  ciril  engineering;  and  the  young  girl, 
now  grown  very  beautiful  and  rather  highly 
accomplished,  was  left  alone  in  the  cottage  with 
her  grandmother  and  the  few  servants  they 
required.  Her  life  became  rather  sad  and 
monotonous  ;  she  pined  for  the  society  of  the 
lost  and  the  absent,  and  her  grandmother  be- 
came more  austere  and  distant  than  ever. 
Notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  she  ap- 
peared to  retain  perfect  health,  never  com- 
plaining of  sickness  or  ailment ;  but  she  spent 
much  of  her  time  alone  in  her  room,  rejecting 
the  ready  sympathy  of  Lizzie,  eveu  in  the  sea- 
son of  fresh  mourning  for  her  daughter.  The 
management  of  her  affairs  she  kept  in  her  own 
hands,  corresponding  with  her  agent  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  details  of  household  duties  now 
devolved  upon  her  granddaughter. 

In  the  autumn  after  the  decease  of  Mrs. 
Marston,  Godfrey  paid  a  visit  to  the  village,  and 
proposed  to  Lizzie  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  No  objection  was  made  by  the  old 
lady,  who  seemed  rather  pleased  that  Lizzie 
should  have  something  to  divert  her  mind  from 
sad  recollections,  and  accordingly  the  young 
people  set  olTon  their  journey.  The  old  lady, 
meantime,  was  left  in  the  cottage  with  a  house- 
keeper, a  man-servant,  and  two  female  domes- 
tics. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  young  people 
had  left,  one  of  the  hired  girls  came  to  the 
liousekeeper's  door,  and  called  her  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn's  room,  saying  that  she  was  in  a  fit,  and 
that  she  could  not  make  her  speak  or  move. 
Ou  reaching  the  room,  the  housekeeper  found 
her  completely  insensible.  The  family  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Croft,  when  summoned  to  her  bedside, 
pronounced  her  disorder  apoplexy.  She  re- 
mained insensible  for  some  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  expired. 

There  were  no  electric  telegraphs  in  those 
days.  Dr.  Croft  dispatched  a  1/itter  to  Niagara 
to  bring  the  young  people  back  ;  but  they  had 
pnne  on  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  before  the 
letter  arrived.  The  doctor  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  directing  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  respectfnily  attended  by 
the  people  of  the  village.  But  when  it  was 
over,  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  staying  at  the  house  to  take  care 


of  the  property,  and  it  was  left  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Dummit,  the  housekeeper,  tmtil  Godfrey 
and  Lizzie  should  come  back.  Several  days 
passed,  and  still  they  did  not  return. 

Meantime,  Sam  Blunt,  the  hired  man,  an 
ignorant  pig-headed  fellow,  took  a  fancy  to  go 
to  the  western  country  ;  and  demanded  of  Mrs. 
Dummit  to  pay  him  his  wages.  He  wanted  to 
be  off,  he  said,  and  he  did  not  believe  the  young 
folks  would  come  back  at  all.  In  vain  Mrs. 
Dnmmit  reasoned  with  him,  and  endeavored 
to  prevail  ou  him  to  remain.  She  had  not  cash 
enough  to  pay  his  half  year's  arrears  ;  and  she 
was  not  a  very  good  financier.  So,  wlien  the 
blockhead  proposed  to  sell  off  some  of  the  fur- 
niture at  auction  and  pay  himself,  she  made 
but  feeble  opposition  to  liis  proceedings.  A 
sale  of  some  furniture  from  the  house,  strange 
as  it  would  seem,  was  actually  made  ;  Sam  got 
his  money  and  went  off;  and  this  was  the  last 
that  was  heard  of  him  in  our  village. 

When  his  proceeding  became  generally  known 
in  the  neighborhood,  every  body  said  it  was  an 
outrage,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed — 
especially  in  the  case  of  such  nice  people  as 
the  Evelyns  and  Marstons.  But  it  was  now 
too  late  to  remedy  the  matter,  and  everybody, 
as  usual,  acquiesced  iu  what  could  not  be 
helped. 

In  a  week  after  Sam's  departure,  Godfrey 
and  Lizzie  returned  to  their  desolated  home. 
They  had  seen  the  announcement  of  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn's de.ath  in  the  newspapers,  and  had  returned 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  was  early  on  a  fine  morning  in  October 
when  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage ;  and  Godfrey,  descending  from  it,  con- 
ducted his  cousin  into  the  parlor,  where  they 
were  met  by  Mrs.  Dummit,  and  speedily  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed  in  their 
absence.  They  were  both  profoundly  afflicted 
at  the  loss  of  their  grandmother.  She  had  been 
their  only  relative  in  the  country,  the  only  near 
relative  living.  They  were  now  completely 
orphaned. 

It  had  been  taken  for  granted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  the  orphans  were  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  that  they  were  only  waiting  for 
Godfrey  to  acquire  liis  profession.  So,  in  fact, 
they  were  ;  but  it  was  not  known  that  Mrs. 
Evelyn  was  averse  to  the  match.  She  did  not 
like  the  marrying  of  cousins.  Now  tliey  were 
flee  to  marry.  But  Godfrey  liad  not  finislied 
his  engineering,  and  they  were  both  quite 
young.  He  must  return  to  Philadelphia,  and 
poor  Lizzie  must  remain  behind  in  the  cottage. 
The  dilemma  was  an  odd  one  ;  but  Dr.  Croft 
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came  to  the  rescue,  and  placed  a  widowed 
sister-in-law  with  Lizzie,  who  thankfully  re- 
ceived her  as  matron  and  companion,  which 
offices,  fortunately,  Mrs.  Croft  was  quite  com- 
petent to  liU. 

AH  this  was  arranged  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival.  The  next  was  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  their  gr.andmother's  worldly 
affairs.  She  was  reputed  to  be  wealthy ;  and 
they  had  l>cth  been  liberally  supplied  with 
Kioney  ;  but  the  strange  old  woman  had  kept 
them  always  ignorant  of  the  source  of  her 
income. 

Godfrey  went  into  her  room  to  examine  her 
papers.  Sam  had  taken  them  out  of  her  beau- 
tiful old  ebony  desk,  as  that  was  one  of  the 
'  pieces  of  furniture  which  he  h.id  thought  proper 
to  sell,  and  thrustini;  them  into  a  closet  had 
locked  the  door,  .leaving  the  key  in  the  key- 
hole. On  opening  it,  Godfrey  found  them  in 
utter  confusion  ;  but  he  soon  reduced  them  to 
order.  Tlie  letters  were  all  filed ;  the  accounts  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  were  for  many  years, 
and  seemed  to  be  complete ;  there  was  a  bank 
book  and  check  book,  showing,  what  he  knew 
before,  that  she  had  kept  an  account  at  the 
village  bank,  and  that  there  were  some  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  to  her  credit  there. 
Here  ended  his  investigations  for  the  first  day. 

In  the  evening,  when  he  met  Lizzie  in  the 
parlor,  he  communicated  to  her  the  unsatis- 
factory result  of  his  researches.  Lizzie  did 
not  seem  much  disturbed  at  it.  Woman-like, 
she  was  less  concerned  to  know  where  her 
grandmotlier's  money  came  from,  than  to  get 
back  some  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which  had 
been  sold  by  that  stupid  blockhead,  Sam  Blunt, 
the  old  furniture  particularly.  The  carved 
arm-chair  which  her  grandmother  used  to  sit 
in  was  gone  ;  a  nest  of  carved  t.^bles,  two  beau- 
tiful Indian  screens,  some  curious  lacquered 
boxes  of  Japan  manufacture — unique  !  price- 
less— and  to  crown  the  whole,  that  fine  old 
ebony  desk.     It  was  too  bad  ! 

"By  the  way,  Godfrey,"  said  Lizzie,  "did 
you  find  that  queer  little  box  ?" 

"  What  box  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember  the  little  carved 
ivory  box,  so  yellow  with  age,  which  we  sur- 
prised gnandma  looking  at  one  day." 

"Oh  yes,  very  well.  I  was  always  puzzled 
about  that  box." 

"  Well,  dont  you  remember  that  she  put  it 
in  the  ebony  desk  ?' ' 

"So  she  did." 

"  And  didn't  you  find  it  among  the  papers  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  "11  look  again  to-morrow." 
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"  I  hope  yon  'II  find  it.  It  was  the  oddest 
thing  grandma  owned.  It  had  a  crown  carved 
in  relief  on  the  lid,  j'ou  know,  a  sort  of  Oriental 
crown  surrounding  a  kind  of  a  turban." 

"I  didn't  see  all  that." 

"  I  did  ;  though  we  had  but  a  few  seconds  to 
glance  at  it,  before  grandma  whipped  it  into  the 
desk  I  took  a  good  sharp  look  at  it.  Kow  don't 
fail  to  hunt  it  up  in  the  morning." 

Presently  Dr.  Croft  came  in.  He  had  been 
reading  the  evening  papers,  and  was  full  of 
news.  The  United  States  Bank,  he  said,  had 
failed — gone  to  utter  ruin.  He  did  not  believe 
the  stock  would  ever  he  worth  five  dollars  a 
share.  This  formed  the  topic  of  conversation 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  ;  and  they  were  all 
very  sorry  for  the  people  wlio  had  been  ruined 
by  the  bank  failure,  particularly  widows  and 
orphans. 

"  Have  you  found  that  queer  little  ivory  box 
yet?" 

"  Ko,  not  j-et.  I  have  been  searching  after 
something  of  more  importance — the  memoran- 
dum of  our  earthly  possessions." 

"I  don't  believe  you  have  looked  after  the 
box  this  morning." 

"To  tell  the  exact  truth  I  have  not;  I  for- 
got all  about  it.  There  was  the  estate  to  search 
for,  you  know ;  and  what  was  of  more  import- 
ance still,  there  was  this  walk  with  you  to  come 
off  at  h.alf  past  six.  I  was  up  tumbling  over 
books  and  papers  at  four." 

They  were  out  on  a  breezy  hill,  walking  very 
briskly,  and  enjoying  in  a  high  degree  the  keen 
October  air.  They  diil  have  an  interesting 
walk,  and  a  still  more  interesting  conversation 
on  that  morning,  often  referred  to  in  after 
years.  The  beautiful  pair,  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  their  recent  bereavement, 
laid  out  plans  for  the  future,  all  tinted  conleur 
de  rose.  Godfrey  would  finish  his  studies  ;  then 
they  would  be  married.  The  cottage,  sacreil  to 
remembrances  of  the  past,  should  be  kept  as  a 
homestead,  and  Lizzie  should  accompany  her 
husband  on  Iiis  engineering  expeditions,  and 
should  see,  literally,  "many  lands" — and  they 
would  be  so  happy  ! 

On  returning  from  his  walk  Godfrey  resumed 
liis  search  among  the  papers.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  closet  where  they  h.ad  heen 
deposited  failed  to  disclose  the  hiding-place  of 
the  little  ivory  bos  ;  but  in  one  corner  he  found 
a  small  morocco-covered  blank  book,  in  which 
was  a  memorandum  of  at  least  a  portion  of  Mrs. 
Evelyn's  property.  First  on  the  list  was  the 
cottage  and  furniture,  which  she  valued  at  only 
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three  thousand  dollars.  Then  fifteen  liundred 
shares  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  valued 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
two  hundred  shares  in  the  Schuylkill  Bank, 
which  had  failed  some  time  before.  Here  the 
memorandum  ended ;  and  with  it  ended  God- 
frey's hopes  of  a  handsome  inheritance.  All 
was  lost  but  the  cottage  and  furniture  !  How 
could  he  tell  this  dreadful  news  to  Lizzie  ? 

He  passed  the  time  till  the  late  dinner-hour 
in  revolving  plans  for  the  future  ;  but  although 
naturally  of  a  firm  and  courageous  disposition, 
and  careless  of  the  future,  so  far  as  himself  was 
concerned,  he  was  deeply  concerned  for  the 
effect  which  the  revelation  of  their  ruin  might 
produce  on  his  beloved.  To  his  great  surprise, 
however,  she  made  light  of  the  affair. 

"Think  how  infinitely  worse  it  would  have 
been,  Godfrey,"  said  she,  "if  anything  had 
happened  to  you.  If  you  were  sick,  or  wounded, 
or  compelled  to  go  away  and  leave  me  for  a 
year  or  two,  that  would  be  a  misfortune,  in- 
deed. But  this  is  really  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. Grandmother  always  lived  so  econo- 
mically that  I  never  supposed  she  was  rich, 
so  I  suffer  no  disappointment.  We  can  sell  the 
cottage,  you  can  go  to  Philadelphia  and  finish 
your  studies,  and  I  will  go  there  and  teach 
music  till  better  times  come,  and  we  are  ready 
to  be  married  and  to  set  up  housekeeping." 

Delighted  with  Lizzie's  sensible  and  matter- 
of-fact  views  of  the  case,  Godfrey  readily  as- 
sented to  her  proposal,  whicli  was  forthwith 
carried  into  execution. 

When  they  had  removed  to  Philadelpliia, 
however,  things  were  not  quite  so  easy  and 
delightful  as  these  sanguine  young  people,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  had  anticipated. 
Lizzie,  it  is  true,  found  suitable  protection  with 
a  lady  who  had  been  acquainted  with  her  mo- 
ther, and  who  readily  obtained  her  pupils 
enough  to  secure  a  handsome  support.  But 
Godfrey  was  annoyed  at  her  subordinate  posi- 
tion ;  it  was  something  so  strange  in  the  aris- 
tocratic family  of  the  Evelyns  and  the  Marstons; 
it  did  not  suit  his  English  ideas.  For  himself 
to  choose  a  profession  was  well  enough  ;  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  did  it  often.  He  would  have 
preferred  it  if  he  had  been  wealthy ;  but  his 
darling  Lizzie  seemed  out  of  place.  When  it 
was  first  proposed  by  her,  he  had  not  realized 
the  bare  actuality  of  it ;  it  seemed  a  pretty 
piece  of  heroism,  and  quite  poetical.  In  prac- 
tice it  seemed  a  degradation.  Lizzie  did  not 
enter  into  his  views.  She  .was  fond  of  being 
fully  employed  ;  she  was  treated  kindly  by  her 
patrons,    though   sometimes,    she   thought,    a 


little  too  condescendingly.  But  she  laughed  it 
off  gayly,  and  told  Godfrey  she  was  none  the 
less  an  Evelyn  for  being  a  music-teacher. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  and  the  education  of 
Godfrey  was  nearly  completed.  He  could  now 
pass  long  evenings  in  the  little  parlor  which 
Lizzie's  kind  hostess,  Mrs.  Jones,  had  assigned 
to  her  particular  use,  and  which  was  quaintly 
fitted  up  with  some  of  the  old-fashioned  furni- 
ture from  the  cottage.  One  evening  he  came 
in  quite  elated. 

"  I  am  going,  with  your  permission,  Lizzie," 
he  said,  "to  make  a  small  addition  to  the  fur- 
niture of  your  little  parlor." 

"Indeed.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you.  Pray, 
what  have  you  got  for  me  ?    A  screen,  perhaps." 

"  No.     Better  than  that.     Guess  again." 

"An  ottoman?" 

"No,  indeed;  you  have  too  many  ottomans 
already;  I  am  always  stumbling  over  them." 

"  Not  a  work-table  ?" 

"  No,  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  you  shall  see 
it  at  once.  I  hear  the  porter  who  was  to  bring 
it  home  ringing  at  the  door." 

And  presently,  sure  enough,  it  was  brought 
in — the  old  ebony  writing-desk  of  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
covered  with  dust  and  a  little  bruised,  but  safe 
and  sound. 

"I  am  so  delighted!"  said  Lizzie.  "Now, 
tell  me  where  you  found  it." 

"  I  was  passing  along  a  narrow  street  in  one 
of  the  suburbs,  and,  being  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments 
lying  open  in  the  window  of  a  second-hand 
furniture-store,  to  buy  them  ;  and,  by  the  way, 
Lizzie,  I  got  them  a  great  bargain.  The  case 
is  silver-mounted,  and  the  instruments  are 
fine — " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  instruments  !  Tell  me 
about  the  desk." 

"  When  I  had  made  my  purchases,  I  loitered 
a  few  minutes  in  the  shop,  looking  at  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  furniture,  some  of  which  was 
old  and  very  curious." 

"  But  the  desk  I  the  desk  !" 

"  Presently  I  spied  it  out  in  a  dark  comer  ; 
and  recognizing  it,  eagerly  inquired  the  price. 
The  rogue  of  a  dealer  saw  I  was  determined  to 
have  it,  and  made  me  pay  soundly  for  my  prize. 
But  I  was  determined  to  have  it  for  your  sake. 
How  do  you  like  your  present  ?" 

"  I  am  delighted  with  it.  Nothing  you  could 
have  brought  would  have  been  half  so  accept- 
able. Come,  let  us  rummage  over  all  the  pi- 
geon-holes and  drawers.  You  know  we  were 
never  allowed  by  grandma  to  see  the  inside  of 
it." 
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"  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  emptied,"  said 
'iodfiey,  pulling  out  one  drawer  after  auotlier  ; 
'•  iiothinj;  left  but  some  scraps  of  waste-paper. 
liut  here  is  a  place  in  this  corner  where  there 
is  some  room  not  accounted  for.  Here  must  be 
a  secret  drawer.     I  must  find  the  spring." 

He  now  pulled  out  a  drawer  contiguous  to 
the  space,  found  a  spring,  pressed  it,  and  out 
flew  a  drawer  without  any  knob  or  handle  to 
indicate  its  existence.  In  this  drawer  lay  the 
long  lost  ivory  box. 

"There  is  that  queer  little  box,  I  declare," 
said  Lizzie.     "  Now  let  us  see  wh.it  is  in  it." 

It  was  speedily  opened  and  a  brilliant  flash 
of  light  dazzled  their  eyes,  reflected  from  the 
numerous  facets  of  an  enormous  diamond.  It 
was  immense.  Neither  of  them  had  ever  seen 
anything  like  it.  It  was  not  set.  There  was 
only  the  bare  gem. 

They  took  it  out  .iiid  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
admiring  the  beams  of  light  wliich  it  caused  to 
flash  round  the  room. 

'■  I  wonder  what  it  is  worth,"  said  Godfrey. 


"  Who  can  tell  ?"  said  Lizzie.  "See  if  there 
is  no  memorandum  in  the  box." 

"  Yes,  here  is  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box." 

This  being  unfolded  was  found  to  contain  the 
following  memorandum  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  Evelyn. 

"  This  diamond  was  presented  to  me  by  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  after  I  had  cured  him  of  a 
dangerous  fever.  l{om-di-dol-D.\v,  who  is  a 
good  judge  of  gems,  says  it  is  worth  lialf  a  mil- 
lion rupees." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  gr.andpa  was  a  doctor, " 
said  Lizzie. 

"  Yes,  he  studied  medicine  when  he  was 
young  ;  but  getting  a  clerkship  in  India,  he 
gave  up  practice." 

"  How  much  is  a  rupee  ?" 

"About  half  a  dollar." 

"Then  we  are  rich.  For  the  diamond  is 
certainly  ours.  I  always  thought  there  was 
somethiug  queer  about  that  little  old  ivory 
box." 
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'MISS    SLIMMENS. 


I  'm  awfully  tired  of  being  cooped  up  like  a 
felon.  I  'd  give  ten  dollars  for  a  good  prome- 
nade on  Fifth  -Avenue,  such  as  I  used  to  indulge 
in  every  afternoon  before  I  met  that  fatal  green 
merino.  For  four  weeks  I  've  been  confined  to 
this  fifth-story  back  room.  Might  as  well  be 
boarding  with  the  Hottentots  as  in  the  St. 
Nicholas,  as  far  as  improving  opportunities 
goes.  My  clothes  are  getting  out  of  d.ate,  and 
the  people  here  begin  to  look  as  if  they  thought 
I  needed  watching.  Very  particular  to  send 
the  bill  up  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Expect 
they  've  made  me  out  a  forger,  or  a  counter- 
feiter, or  a  political  spy  by  this  time.  Wouldn't 
believe,  if  I  'd  swear  to  it,  that  I  was  hiding 
away  from  an  old  green  merino  dress. 

I  can't  decide  what  to  do.  I  've  not  got 
money  enough  to  pay  for  a  first-class  passage 
to  California,  and  I  shall  never  have  any  peace 
of  mind  in  this  country.  It 's  giving  me  the 
dyspepsia,  eating  my  meals  alone  in  my  room, 
when  I  might  be  the  observed  of  all  the  hand- 
some young  ladies  who  happen  to  stop  here.  If 
I  should  venture  down  to  dinner.  Bangs  would 
be  sure  to  be  hanging  around,  and  put  that 
woman  on  the  track.  I  wish  he  'd  marry  and 
leave  the  city. 


There  's  no  telling  how  many  ch.ances  I  've 
lost  since  I  made  that  miserable  mistake.  As 
I  was  promenading  in  the  hall  this  morning  for 
a  little  exercise,  a  yoijng  lady  came  out  of  the 
room  next  beyond  mine  on  the  oppo.site  side, 
with  a  couple  who  seemed  to  be  her  parents. 
They  had  such  a  distinguished  air ;  I  haven't 
the  least  doubt  they  're  immensely  wealthy — 
travelling  for  pleasure.  She  was  pretty,  very  ! 
and  she  noticed  me  with  so  much  interest.  I 
was  looking  my  best,  I  think,  for  I  had  just 
finished  my  hair.  She  was  evidently  struck 
with  my  appearance  ;  I  presume  it  would  have 
become  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  if  I  'd  been 
free  to  follow  up  the  acquaintiince.  A  lovely 
purple  silk,  with  pearl-colored  spots  ;  a  lilac 
bonnet,  uncut  velvet,  with  a  silvery  plume  ; 
lilac  gloves,  with  pearl-colored  embroidery ;  a 
velvet  cloak,  with  purple  cording.  That  cwe- 
ture,  whoever  she  was,  was  one  whose  taste  is 
as  fastidious  as  my  own.  It  has  made  that 
wretched  phantom  which  haunts  me  appear 
more  unbearable  still.  I  could  tear  out  my  own 
hair  to  think  what  a  fool  I  made  of  myself.  I 
can't  endure  it  another  week  ;  so/nelhiiiy  ramt 
be  done. 

Waiter,  bring  me  the  morning  paper. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


Dull  work,  this  reading.  When  a  fellah  has 
to  read  the  dailies  for  amusement,  he  "s  badi/ 
off  for  a  way  to  spend  his  time.  I  never  took 
to  print  before;  but  I'm  suah  I've  perused 
this  stupid  sheet  from  A  to  izzard  every  day  for 
the  last  fortnight,  advertisements  included. 
Speaking  of  advertisements,  I  've  read  so  many 
matrimonial  ones  I  wonder  I  didn't  resort  to 
that  plan  long  ago,  before  it  was  too  late. 

I  have  it !  If  I  can't  pay  nay  own  way  to 
California,  I  '11  get  somebody  else  to  do  it.  I  '11 
advertise,  not  for  a  wife,  but  a  situation. 
Maybe  I  can  find  somebody  who  'U  bo  fool 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses  for  the  sake  of  my 
company.  I  '11  not  be  particular  about  Califor- 
nia ;  a  trip  to  Europe  would  be  more  agreeable, 
and  perhaps  by  the  time  I  return  the  green 
merino  will  be  defunct.     Let 's  try  it : — 

Wasted — A  situation  to  accompany  a  gentle- 
man's soil  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  as  travel- 
ling companion.  The  advantages  of  style  and 
air  guarantied.  Or  would  go  to  California  as 
agent,  or  take  care  of  ladies  committed  to  his 
charge.  Is  young  and  agreeable,  and  of  the 
highest  character.  No  objections  to  overseeing 
a  young  gentleman's  wardrobe,  and  allowing 
him  the  use  of  my  Hair  Tonique.  Address 
E.  G.  B.,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

E.  G.  B.— EUerly  Guy  Babington— that 's  the 
name  I  've  registered ;  obliged  even  to  drop  my 
own  name  to  escape  that  woman.  I  '11  have 
that  in  the  papers  to-morrow,  and  see  what 
comes  of  it.  It 's  costing  all  I  've  got  to  stay 
here,  and  giving  me  nothing  but  dyspepsia  in 
return. 

Three  days,  and  no  answer  to  my  advertise- 
ments. Ah,  here 's  a  note ;  my  fingers  are 
quite  in  a  quiver  as  I  try  to  open  it.     {Reads.) 

If  E.  G.  B.  has  not  pre-engaged  himself,  and 
can  give  satisfactory  references,  a  gentleman 
would  negotiate  with  him  to  take  charge  of  his 
aunt,  an  elderly  invalid  lady,  timid  about  tra- 
velling, wlio  is  obliged  to  go  to  California  ra- 
ther suddenly,  and  who  has  no  escort.  His 
expenses  would  be  paid  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices, which  would  simply  be  to  see  her  safe  to 
her  destination.  She  wishes  to  sail  in  Satur- 
day's steamer,  and  an  immediate  interview  will 
he  necessary.  Please  call  .at  office  No.  14, 
Blank  Building,  this  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock. 

M.  N. 

"  Elderly  invalid  lady  ;"  not  quite  so  agree- 
able as  it  might  be  ;  but,  as  nobody  has  offered 
to  take  me  to  Europe  with  them,  and  I  '11  have 
all  my  expenses  paid  for  sitting  beside  the  old 
lady  at  table,  and  handing  her  off  the  steamer 


at  the  end  of  the  journey,  it  isn't  so  hard  as 
footing  my  own  bills.  She  must  be  in  easy 
circumstances,  or  she  couldn't  afford  it.  It 
may  be  that  she  will  take  a  fancy  to  me — aw  ! 
and  adopt  me,  if  she  has  no  sons  of  her  own, 
and  leave  me  her  estates  when  she  dies.  It's 
altogether  likely  she  's  going  to  look  after  seve- 
ral square  miles  of  gold  mines.  She  '11  get  fond 
of  me,  and  make  me  her  confidential  adviser — 
aw  !  There  's  two  difficulties  ;  one  's  about 
references,  and  one  's  about  getting  out  to  that 
office  in  broad  daylight.  I  can't  possibly  give 
any  references,  when  I  'ni  sailing  under  an 
assumed  name.  I  shall  have  to  refer  him  to 
a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  my  acquain- 
tances, and  then  trtist  to  his  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  hunt  them  up  ;  and  in  order  to  escape 
the  possibility  of  meeting  that  virago  I  must 
muffle  up,  without  regard  to  my  looks,  and 
take  a  hack. 

I  got  along  with  it  much  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. Very  nice,  gentlemanly  person,  with 
weak  eyes  ;  had  to  wear  green  goggles  ;  must 
be  a  terrible  misfortune  to  have  to  wear  goggles 
— spoils  one's  looks.  He  wasn't  so  particular 
about  the  references  as  I  feared.  When  I  men- 
tioned Jenkins'  name  and  Bangs',  he  said : 
"Bangs,  Bangs?  I  know  the  whole  family 
well.  It's  enough."  And  now,  if  he  doesn't 
happen  to  meet  any  of  'em,  and  speak  about 
that  nice  young  fellow,  Babington,  friend  of 
theirs,  etc.,  I  shall  get  along  well  enough.  It 's 
only  two  days  to  Saturday,  and  I  must  trust  in 
Providence. 

Now  that  the  time  approaches  for  sailing,  I 
feel  quite  exhilarated.  I  haven't  been  myself 
for  the  last  two  months.  Nothing  on  earth 
would  tempt  me  to  live  them  over  again.  I  'm 
not  fond  of  the  ocean,  and  I  expect  to  be  fright- 
fully seasick  ;  yet  I  'm  quite  sure  that  I  shall 
rejoice  to  see  the  green  shore  disappear,  and 
that  the  last  glimpse  of  it  to  me  will  seem  like 
bidding  farewell  to  the  old  merino.  I  sha'n't 
feel  really  easy  till  we  're  outside  the  bay  ;  then 
I  '11  give  up  and  be  sick,  with  pleasure. 

"  I  hav'n't  seen  the  elderly  person  yet,  of 
whom  I  'm  to  take  charge.  The  gentleman, 
her  nephew,  called  on  me  yesterday  and  pre- 
sented me  with  my  tickets,  telling  me  to  be 
sure  and  be  on  hand  at  twelve  o'clock,  when 
he  'd  resign  my  charge  into  my  care,  on  board 
the  steamer.  That  pretty  girl  with  the  lilac 
bonnet  and  her  parents  have  gone  away,  I  pre- 
sume, as  their  rooms  are  vacant  now  ;  it 's 
lonely  enough  here  ;  I  feel  desperate— quite 
up  to  the  scratch  of  going  to  a  new  country 
and  trying  something  novel.     If  I  'd  stayed  in 
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my  uncle's  store,  as  he  wished,  .ind  sold  stoves 
and  kettles  for  a  moderate  salary,  maybe  he  'd 
have  set  me  up  in  life,  by  this  time,  and  I  'd 
been  free  to  marry  some  pretty  girl.  But  I 
speculated  on  my  good  looks,  and  got  in  the 
hands  of  sharpers. 

There  's  oue  of  tliose  lilac  gloves  on  the  hall 
oil-cloth  just  by  her  door.  I  suppose  I  can  take 
it  .ind  keep  it,  as  she  's  gone  away  and  left  it. 
She  's  as  particular  about  her  gloves  as  I  am — 
not  a  spot  of  soil  on  it — No.  6,  plump  and  tiny. 
What  a  splendid  couple  tee  would  have  made  ! 
We  'd  have  been  remarked  whenever  we  went 
abroad.  Heigh-ho!  And  here  I  am  crossing  the 
ocean  to  get  rid  of  a  pair  of  black  lace  mittens. 
What  I  shall  do  when  I  land  iu  a  city  of  stran- 
gers is  a  mystery  to  me.  If  this  unknown 
elderly  lady  doesn't  present  me  with  a  gold- 
mine, I  believe  I  '11  go  to  manufacturing  my 
Hair  Tonique.  It  will  sell,  I  know  it  will — 
there  are  men  living  on  Fifth  Avenue  now, 
who  've  got  rich  with  smaller  things.  It  '11  be 
more  valuable  to  mankind  than  sarsaparilla. 
I  '11  have  my  own  picture  put  on  the  wrappers 
as  evidence  of  its  beautifying  results-aw.  It  '11 
be  the  most  convincing  proof  of  its  merits. 
Yes  !  I  '11  manufacture  Hair  Tonique — it  will 
sell ;  I  shall  grow  rich  ;  Miss  Mudge,  that  was, 
will  die  ;  I  shall  return  to  New  York  ;  hunt  up 
the  owner  of  this  perfumed  glove  ;  throw  my- 
self—haw! waiter,  "baggage  for  the  steamer?" 
\  es. 

Well,  here  I  am,  sir,  all  right.  Oh,  no — no 
danger  of  my  being  late.  Where  is  the  lady 
whoso  welfare  it  will  be  my  constant  effort  to 
secure  ?  I  trust  that  she  is  as  well  as  usual, 
and  safely  on  board.  "Your  aunt  is  iu  the 
cabin,  at  present,  but  will  come  on  deck  before 
the  boat  leaves,  when  you  will  commit  her  to 
my  charge." 

Yes,  a  very  fine  day  for  leaving  port ;  a  very 
auspicious  day,  I  may  remark.  (Confound  it, 
it  seems  to  me  there  's  something  strangely 
familiar  about  my  gentleman  of  the  green  gog- 
gles, now  that  I  see  him  outside  of  that  dingy 
office. )  "  Wonder  why  your  aunt  doesn't  come 
up  on  deck.  Perhaps  you  'd  better  speak  to 
her,  as  the  last  bell  is  ringing,  and  they  're 
about  to  cast  off."  (His  voice  is  peculiar — it  re- 
minds me  of  Bangs'  every  time  I  hear  it.  I 
wish  he  'd  hurry  up  the  old  lady.  The  wheel 
is  already  beginning  to  splash,  and  it  '11  be  awk- 
ward to  have  to  introduce  myself,  after  all.) 

The  boat 's  actually  beginning  to  move,  and 
he  's  down  in  the  cabin  yet.  No  !  he  isn't — 
that 's  him  on  the  dock  ;  he  got  off  in  the  nick 
of  time.     No,  it  I'sn'f  him — it's  Bangs!     He's 
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holding  the  green  goggles  in  his  hand,  and 
yelling  something.  Good  Heavens  !  a  horrible 
suspicion  begins  to  take  possession  of  me.  That 
wretch  has  been  playing  off  another  trick  on 
me.  Captain — haw,  captain,  stop  the  steamer 
^do  !  I  've  forgotten  something  ;  I  want  to  get 
off!  Yes,  it's  the  green  merino  looming  up 
from  below,  and  th.at  incorrigible  villain  yelling 
from  the  dock  :  "  My  deah  Frederick,  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to — Mrs.  Fitzquisite  I  I  'm 
rather  late  about  it,  but  it  don't  mind.  Take 
— good — care — of — my — dear — aunt. ' ' 

I  've  been  sick,  have  I  not  ?  Are  we  on  shore 
now  ?  How  dreadfully  those  waves  tumbled 
and  rolled  !  my  brain  kept  going  the  same  way. 
Did  you  say  we  were  safe  on  shore  ?  What 's 
been  the  matter  with  me?  "Brain  fever." 
Well,  really,  I  didn't  know  I  had  brains  enough 
to  get  up  a  fever;  I've  been  told  I  hadn't. 
You  've  taken  good  care  of  me,  I  know  ;  but  I 
don't  believe  I  should  ever  have  recovered  if 
you  hadn't  taken  off  that  green  merino  dress. 
You  see,  I  'd  taken  a  prejudice  against  it,  and 
every  time  it  came  arouud  my  bed  I  had  such 
horrible  fancies.  What  shall  I  call  you,  my 
dear — Mudge  ?  Although  we  're  bound  toge- 
ther in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  I  don't  know 
your  first  name.  "  Belinda."  Well,  Belinda, 
you  've  been  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserved, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  I  treated  yon. 
I  have  got  over  my  dislike  to  your  worsted 
headdress  and  your  black-lace  mittens  ;  I  don't 
know  but  that  I  conld  even  see  you  resume 
your  green  merino  with  composure.  You  've 
been  patient  and  good  with  me ;  I  could  feel 
considerable  affection  for  you  if  you  were  my 
aunt,  and  I  wish  you  were,  I  do,  indeed.  I  'd 
be  willing  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  I  got  strong 
enough,  and  help  support  you,  and  be  a  good 
nephew  to  you. 

Yes,  I  believe  I  could  eat  a  little  chicken- 
broth.  I  feel  hungry  to-day,  and  you  've  made 
this  so  nice.  But  say,  Belinda,  these  rooms 
are  dreadfully  plain,  and  I  'd  like  to  know  what 
keeps  you  so  busy  out  in  the  other  one  all  day, 
and  what  that  queer  rub-a-dub  is,  that  I  hear 
so  much.  '•  Does  it  hurt  my  head  ?"  Not  par- 
ticularly, only  it  bothered  it,  guessing  what  it 
could  be.  "Washing!"  And  what  are  you 
washing  so  much  for  ?  "  To  earn  something  to 
keep  me  in  wine  and  broth,  and  pay  for  these 
rooms,  mean  as  they  are."  Haw!  is  it  possi- 
ble !  Do  you  really  sit  up  with  me  half  the 
night,  and  then  wash  and  iron  all  d.iy  to  keep 
me  comfortable?  Haw!  well,  I  never !  You're 
a  splendid  woman,  Belinda,  if  you  don't  know 
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how  to  dress  in  good  taste.  You  make  me  aw- 
fnlly  ash.amed  of  myself ;  ^-ou  do,  iudeed ! 
I  '11  never  marry  another  woman  for  the  s.ake 
of  being  supported.  Taking  in  washing  !  for 
the  fellah  that  treated  her  so  shabbily.  My 
gwacious,  it 's  enough  to  make  me  excuse  her 
mittens  I 

Belinda,  have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  mirror 
in  the  room  ?  I  'd  like  to  look  at  myself.  I  've 
just  been  putting  my  hand  up  to  my  head — 
ha  !  it 's  a  fact !  Where  's  my  hair  gone  ?  say, 
what 's  been  done  with  my  hair  ?  "  Obliged  to 
shave  my  head."  Oh,  horrible  !  what  a  fright 
I  must  be  '  No,  it  won't  hurt  me  to  look  in  the 
glass  ;  it  '11  hurt  me  more  not  to  ;  I  'm  in  such 
suspense  it  'U  be  better  to  let  me  look.  If  you 
don't,  I  sliall  fret  myself  into  another  fever. 
Come,  my  dear  woman,  give  me  a  mirror,  do  ! 
Ridiculous!  you  don't  pretend  that's  me  in 
that  bit  of  glass!  Bring  me  another  mirror; 
it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  glass.  Well,  if 
that 's  really  myself,  I  must  say  that  if  I  'd  met 
Frederic  Fitzquisite  in  his  own  old  rooms,  be- 
fore his  own  old  mirror,  I  shouldn't  have  re- 
cognized liim.  Heigh-ho  !  My  dear,  have  you 
such  a  tiling  as  a  pair  of  old  curling-tongs  ?  I 
wish  you  'd  get  them  out  of  your  trunk,  and 
lay  them  down  here  on  the  pillow.  They  re- 
mind me  of  old  times.  I  've  no  occasion  for 
them  now,  but  I  'd  just  like  to  look  at  them. 

Belinda,  what  on  earth  is  that  fellah  coming 
in  here  with  his  instruments  for?  Is  he  going 
to  survey  me?  "Only  a  photographer." 
What 's  a  photographer  to  do  here,  I  'd  like  to 
know.  Going  to  take  my  picture !  No,  he 
isn't;  I  won't  allow  it.  Belinda,  do  you  think 
I  'm  going  to  die,  and  yet  keep  it  from  me  ?  or 
what  can  be  your  reason  for  wishing  to  take 
my  likeness  now,  when  I  look  so  perfectly 
frightful  ?  "You  '11  tell  me  when  I  get  well." 
I  believe  yon  're  out  of  your  head,  or  are  trying 
to  get  me  out  of  mine.  Look  heah,  fellah,  you 
needn't  get  things  ready,  for  I  ivon't  be  taken. 
I  '11  put  my  hands  over  my  face,  I  '11  scowl, 
I  'U  scare  everybody.  "  That 's  just  what  you 
want ;  you  don't  care  how  bad  I  look ;  the 
worse  the  better!"  Belinda,  you're  playing 
some  joke  on  me  ;  you  're  going  to  mortify  me 
by  sending  such  a  picture  home  to  my  friends. 
You  sha'n't,  you  sha'n't.  Photographer,  if 
you  dare,  I  '11  thrash  you  as  soon  as  I  get  well 
enough.  Let  go  my  liands  !  let  go  I  I '11  make 
a  horrible  face.     There  I 

I  told  you  I  would,  my  dear,  and  I  did.  I  'II 
wager  that  fellah  never  took  a  worse  looking 
man  in  his  life.  You  think  so,  too  !  you  're 
delighted  with  it !     "Will  be  worth  a  fortune 


to  us  within  a  year."  Well,  my  dear,  if  you're 
not  about  half  crazed,  I  am.  1  didn't  think  y  ou  'd 
be  so  mean  as  to  take  advantage  of  a  sick  man. 
"  I  mustn't  be  sick  any  more,  but  must  get 
well  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  go  to  manufacturing 
Hair  Tonique.  And  in  the  mean  time,  I  must 
use  up  what  I  have  on  hand  on  tdj  own  head. " 
That 's  a  good  idea,  my  dear.  I  never  expected 
to  stand  in  such  need  of  that  Tonique.  But, 
now  that  I  've  nothing  else  to  take  up  my  mind, 
I  '11  attend  faithfully  to  my  head.  I  '11  rub  it 
in  six  times  a  day,  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
While  you  're  busy  with  tliat  dismal  washing, 
I  '11  attend  to  my  hair.  I  shall  feel  happier  to 
have  something  to  do. 

Six  weeks  has  wrought  perfect  wonders ! 
It 's  six  weeks  to-day  since  I  began  the  use  of 
the  Tonique.  Have  yon  observed,  my  love, 
how  abundant  my  hair  has  become,  and  what 
a  beautiful  natural  curl  there  is  to  it.  I  shall 
never  have  to  use  the  curling-tongs  again. 
These  ringlets  are  as  lovely  as  a  young  girl's. 
I  don't  wonder  you  was  tempted  to  kiss  me 
this  morning,  my  dear.  I  believe  I  look  bettah 
than  I  did  before  I  left  New  York.  I  'm  grow- 
ing confounded  handsome — aw  !  My  dear  wife, 
don't  you  think  so  ?  My  color  is  so  fine,  and 
my  hair  perfect.  "Would  like  to  have  me 
walk  out,  and  get  my  picture  taken  again?" 
Haw  !  there  's  some  sense  in  that,  now.  Will- 
ingly, if  you  've  got  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
You  must  think  a  good  deal  of  me,  to  be  willing 
to  do  up  six  dozen  shirts  to  pay  for  my  photo- 
graph. It  does  a  fellah  good  to  be  appreciated  ; 
if  I  ever  get  able,  I  '11  return  the  compliment, 
my  dear.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  Belinda,  if 
you  'd  follow  my  taste  in  your  dress,  and  would 
use  the  Tonique,  too,  you'd  be  a  very  passable 
woman  yet.  (A  fellah  don't  feel  like  finding 
fault  with  a  woman  that  takes  in  washing  to 
keep  him  comfortable. ) 

I  wish  you  'd  tell  me  what  business  you  have 
on  hand  that  you  keep  such  a  secret  from  me. 
My  curiosity  has  been  aroused  for  some  days, 
and  here  's  a  perfect  haystack  of  printed  paper 
coming  into  the  house.  Let  me  see  one  of 
them,  Belinda.  Good  gwacious  !  what  have 
you  been  about  I  If  you  haven't  gone  and  got 
that  frightful  likeness  of  me  engraved  and 
printed  on  all  those  bills.  Oh,  ho  !  here  's  the 
other,  too!  "Quite  a  contrast!"  I  should 
think  there  was  !  Why  in  thunder  didn't  you 
tell  me  what  you  were  about,  so  that  I  needn't 
have  made  up  such  a  terrible  scowl.  Really, 
my  deah,  it 's  too  bad  !  I  can't  consent — 
"That's    going   to   prove    the   success  of  the 
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liiole  matter."  Haw  !  I  suppose  so  ;  but  a  fel- 
ili  don't  like  to  be  caricatured  for  the  beuefit — 
'  But  tbe  other  likeuess  is  flatteriug  enough  to 
make  it  all  up."  So  it  is — aw  !  it 's  very  fine  ; 
in  fact,  I  may  say,  excessively  haniisonie, 
though  I  hardly  think  it  flatters.  And  now 
i't  'i  see  what  farther  yon  're  done.     (Reads.) 

PRESTIDIGITORI-IL  HAIR  TOXIQUE. 

This  wonderful  invention  of  the  proprietor  is 
very  properly  called  tlie  "prestidigitorial,"  not 
only  because  it  requires  nothing  bat  a  faith- 
ful application  with  the  digits  to  the  capillary 
roots,  but  because  of  its  sudden  and  marvel- 
lous effects,  resembling  those  produced  by  the 
most  celebrated  magicians  of  the  day.  It  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  set  forth  its  merits  in 
words  ;  the  resources  of  the  printer  are  not 
sufficient ;  we  have  therefore  called  to  our  aid 
the  photographer.  The  sun  cannot  be  made  to 
tell  lies ;  he  has  here  faithfully  depicted  two 
likenesses  of  the  same  individual ;  one  taken 
immediately  after  the  total  loss  of  his  hair  by 
brain  fever ;  the  other  only  six  weeks  later, 
daring  which  period  he  relied  solely  upon  a 
constant  application  of  the  Toxiqce.  We  feel 
that  no  other  proof  is  required  of  its  remarkable 
and  astonishing  efficacy.  Look  at  these  two 
photographs  of  the  same  individual,  and- go 
immediately  to  any  respectable  druggist  or 
merchant,  and  buy  a  bottle  of  the  Haik  Toxiqce. 

You're  right,  Belinda.  The  loss  of  my  hair 
is  going  to  be  the  gain  of  my  fortune.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  advertise.  Just  get  these  two 
faces  before  the  public — print  'em  in  papers 
and  magazines,  frame  'em  and  haug  'em  up  in 
shops  and  steamboats,  wrap  'em  around  bottles 
— that 's  the  idea.  Hail  Columbia  !  I  didn't 
think  you  were  so  much  of  a  woman,  when  I 
dodged  you  so  desperately  for  so  many  weeks. 
For  that  injustice  I  beg  your  pardon.  Let  by- 
gones be  by-gones.  I  married  a  fortune,  after 
all,  when  I  married  you,  my  dear.  We  '11  sell 
our  Hair  Tonique  all  over  the  world,  and  when 
we  get  able,  we  '11  go  back  to  Xew  York,  and 
build  a  brown  stone  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  I  '11 
resume  my  old  occupation  of  promenading  the 
fashionable  thoroughfares,  and  being  admired 
by  the  ladies — aw  !  No  objections,  I  s'pose, 
my  deah,  seeing  I  can't  help  being  good- 
looking. 

"  Did  I  ever  guess  how  it  was  that  Bangs 
came  to  answer  my  advertisement?"  No; 
how  was  it  ?  "  It  was  the  reference  to  the 
Tonique  that  betrayed  me."  Haw!  I  shouldn't 
wonder  !  Really,  I  never  thought  of  it  before. 
Well,  my  deah,  I  '11  give  you  the  receipt  for  the 


Tonique,  and  you  can  get  help,  and  set  to  work 
and  get  it  into  market.  My  part  will  be  to  look 
well  on  the  wrappers.  I  always  had  a  presen- 
timent that  I  wasn't  created  so  confounded 
good-looking  for  no  purpose.  I've  found  out 
now  it 's  my  destiny  to  adorn  the  labels  of  the 
great  Prestidigitorial  Hair  Tonique — aw  !  All 
right.  Go  ahead.  Some  men  are  born  great, 
and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  I 
belong  to  both  classes.  If  the  public  are  as 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  great  presti- 
digatorial,  as  I  am  with  my  destiny,  they  '11 
never  quarrel  with  the  Tonique.  Go  ahead, 
Belinda. 


SKELETON   FLOWERS. 

Ix  a  recent  number  of  the  Book  we  asked 
for  a  receipt  to  prepare  Skeleton  Flowers.  An 
obliging  subscriber  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following.  Another  method  will  be  found  ou 
page  1:0  of  the  July  number,  IStJl. 

Directions. — The  leaves  should  be  steeped  in 
rain-water  in  broad  open  bowls,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air  until  all  the  soft  parts  are 
perfectly  decayed.  The  water  should  not  be 
changed,  but  the  bowls  filled  as  the  water 
evaporates.  Some  kinds  of  leaves  will  be  ready 
to  clean  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
others  will  require  a  much  longer  time  ;  but  as 
it  depends  very  much  upon  the  heat  of  the  suu 
and  the  age  of  the  leaves  when  gathered,  no 
precise  period  can  be  named.  In  some  leaves 
the  skin  will  peel  off  in  small  particles,  iu 
others  it  can  be  peeled  off  entire,  or  it  may  decay 
altogether. 

The  bowls  should  be  examined  occasionally, 
and  the  leaves  ready  for  cleaning  removed  to  a 
basin  of  soft  water ;  they  should  then  be  gently 
rubbed  in  the  water  with  the  fingers  till  every 
particle  of  skin  or  green  pulp  is  removed  from 
the  fibre  :  should  this  not  succeed,  the  stronger 
leaves  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  flannel. 
This  will  finish  the  skeletonizing  process.  The 
fibres  should  then  be  carefully  dried,  having 
first  pressed  them  in  a  soft  towel,  in  order  to 
remove  the  moisture.  They  are  now  ready  for 
bleaching,  and  may  be  laid  away  until  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  collected. 

The  liquor  for  bleaching  is  prepared  by  pour- 
ing a  quart  of  boiling  water  upon  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  powder. 
This  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  cold,  and 
the  clear  liquor  strained  off,  which  may  be 
bottled  for  use.  When  wanted  for  bleaching, 
mix  with  cold  water  iu  about  the  proportions 
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of  one  part  of  the  liquor  to  twenty  of  water, 
iu  shallow  dishes ;  lay  the  leaves  in,  and  let 
them  remain  until  perfectly  white,  when  they 
must  be  removed  immediately,  and  dried  iu 
blotting-paper.  If  this  solution  should  not  be 
strong  enough  to  bleach  them  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  a  little  more  of  the  liquor  must  be  added, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much,  or 
the  finer  fibres  will  be  destroyed. 

In  the  dissecting  process,  the  leaves  invaria- 
bly come  off  their  stems  ;  they  may  be  mounted, 
when  bleaclied,  either  among  branched  stalk, 
previously  dried  and  bleached,  or  on  fine  wire, 
covered  with  white  tissue-paper. 

The  leaves  should  be  gathered  when  fully 
grown,  or  tlie  fibre  is  not  sufficiently  strong, 
and  some  leaves  dissect  much  better  than 
others.  Amongst  these  are  the  poplar,  maple, 
pear,  ivy,  holly,  magnolia,  etc.  ;  the  seed  ves- 
sels of  the  large  oriental  poppy,  the  thorn, 
apple,  and  henbane  dissect  well,  and  many 
smaller  seed  vessels,  after  they  have  shed  their 
seeds,  may  be  dried,  and  then  bleached  without 
steeping  in  water,  as  first  directed. 


SOME  HINTS  ABOUT  LADY'S  BONNETS. 

A  BLACK  bonnet  with  white  feathers,  with 
white,  rose,  or  red  flowers,  suits  a  fair  com- 
plexion. A  lustreless  white  bonnet  does  not 
suit  well  with  fair  and  rosy  complexions.  The 
white  bonnet  may  have  flowers,  either  white 
rose,  or  particularly  blue.  A  light  blue  bonnet 
is  particularly  suitable  to  the  light-haired  type  ; 
it  may  be  ornamented  with  white  flowers,  and 
in  many  cases  with  yellow  and  orange  flowers, 
but  not  with  rose  or  violet  flowers.  A  green 
bonnet  is  advantageous  to  fair  or  rosy  com- 
plexions ;  it  may  be  trimmed  with  white  flow- 
ers, but  preferably  with  rose.  A  rose-colored 
bonnet  mtist  not  be  too  close  to  the  skin  ;  and 
if  it  is  found  that  the  hair  does  not  produce 
sufficient  separation,  the  distance  from  the  rose- 
color  may  be  increased  by  means  of  white,  or 
green,  which  is  preferable  ;  a  wreath  of  white 
(lowers  in  the  midst  of  their  leaves  has  a  good 
effect.  A  black  bonnet  does  not  contrast  so 
well  with  the  ensemble  of  the  type  with  black 
hair  as  with  the  other  type  ;  yet  it  may  produce 
a  good  effect,  and  receive  advantageously  ac- 
cessories of  white,  red,  rose,  orange,  and  yellow. 
A  white  bonnet  gives  rise  to  the  same  remarks 
as  those  which  have  been  made  concerning  its 
use  in  connection  with  the  blonde  type,  except 
that  for  the  brunettes  it  is  better  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  accessories  of  red,  rose,  orange,  and 


also  yellow,  rather  than  to  blue.  Bonnets  of 
rose,  red,  cerise,  are  suitable  for  brunettes  when 
the  hair  separates  as  much  as  possible  the  bon- 
net from  the  complexion.  White  feathers  ac- 
cord well  with  red  ;  and  white  flowers,  with 
abundance  of  leaves,  have  a  good  effect  with 
rose.  A  yellow  bonnet  suits  a  brunette  very 
well,  and  receives  with  advantage  violet  or  blue 
accessories  ;  the  hair  must  always  interpose 
between  the  complexion  and  headdress.  It  is 
the  same  with  bonnets  of  an  orange  color  more 
or  less  broken,  such  as  chamois.  Blue  trim- 
mings are  eminently  suitable  with  orange  and 
its  shades.  A  green  bonnet  is  suitable  to  fair 
and  light  rosy  complexions  ;  rose,  red,  or  white 
flowers  are  preferable  to  all  others.  A  blue 
bonnet  is  only  suitable  to  a  fair  or  bright  red 
complexion  ;  nor  can  it  be  allied  to  such  as 
have  a  tint  of  orange-brown.  When  it  suits  a 
brunette,  it  may  take  with  advantage  yellow  or 
orange  trimmings.  A  violet  bonnet  is  always 
unsuitable  to  every  complexion,  since  there  are 
none  which  yellow  will  suit.  Yet  if  we  inter- 
pose between  the  violet  and  the  skin,  not  only 
the  hair,  but  also  yellow  accessories,  a  bonnet 
of  this  color  may  become  favorable.  As  an  im- 
portant memorandum,  it  must  be  added,  that 
whenever  the  color  of  a  bonnet  does  not  realize 
the  intended  effect,  even  when  the  complexion 
is  separated  from  the  headdress  by  masses  of 
hair,  it  is  advantageous  to  place  between  the 
hair  and  the  bonnet  certain  accessories. 


TO  A  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

BY    W.     S.    OAFFNET. 

When  shades  of  evening  fall  on  all  around, 

And  silent  are  the  woodland  warbler's  touguee, 
Near  by  my  lowly  cot  thy  notes  resound — 

Thy  thrilling  notes — bi.d  of  the  bellows  lungs! 
Aud  doth  thy  welcome  evening's  serenade 

My  soul  with  new-born  inspiration  fill, 
As  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  sleeping  glade 

Thy  weird  notes  fall,  thou  plaintive  Whip-poor-will ! 

Thine  is  a  life  of  solitude  profound  ; 

Thy  mid-day  absence,  too,  a  mystery! 
What  fate  induces  thee  to  rest,  spell-bound, 

Till  Sol  sinks  deep  beneath  Hesperia's  sea? 
Art  thou  the  spirit  of  departed  clay, 

Erst  doomed  to  roam  a  trackless  woodland  goal  ? — 
Thy  cancelled  notes  throughout  the  live-long  day, 

And  evening  anthems,  penance  for  a  soul? 

Nay  !  legends  eld  would  weave  a  witchery 

Around  tby  being,  linked  with  solitude  ; 
But  God,  in  his  great  wisdom,  gave  to  thee 

The  night-realm,  where  no  day-bird  dare  intrude! 
Nor  marvel  I  at  superstition's  spell. 

When  man  God's  own  immaculate  would  wrong! 
That  song  is  Heaven's  gift ;  thou,  too,  canst  tell, 

Thou  feathered  one — thou  poet-bird  of  song! 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig.  1.  The  Finland  Hat. — Very  becoming 
for  a  little  girl.  It  is  made  of  sewed  straw, 
and  the  brim  is  not  turned  up.  It  has  a  band 
of  black  velvet,  and  a  bouquet  of  coquelicots 
in  front. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  for  a  youug  lady. 

Fig.  3. — Dress  for  a  school  girl. 


Fig.  4. — Infant's  dress,  made  en  iahlier ;  •can- 
ierhaX  pique,  or  fine  muslin. 

Fig.  5. — Dinner-dress  of  light  green  silk,  sur- 
plice waist,  trimmed  with  narrow  ruffles  edged 
with  black  velvet. 

Fig.  6. — Braided  jacket  for  boy  or  girl.  A 
pretty  style. 
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PATTERNS  FROM   MADAME   DEMOREST'S 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

jVb.  473  Broadway,  Neto  York. 

Metropolitan  Jacket. — This  is  a  Zonave  of  a 
new  pattern,  and  is  mncli  admired.  The  body 
is  three  quarters  high,  so  as  to  display  the 
tucked  undershirt,  with  its  tiny  standing  col- 
lar ;  it  has  a  small  eape  attached,  which  is  cozy. 


and  just  now  the  vogue.  The  sleeves  are  the 
loose  coat  style,  scalloped  on  the  back,  and  slit 
up  the  depth  of  the  cuff.  The  trimming  con- 
sists of  five  rows  of  very  narrow  velvet.  Three 
yards  of  material  is  necess-iry  for  this  body, 
and  a  corset  must  be  worn  with  it,  as  it  fastens 
only  with  a  strap  across  the  chest. 

Plain  Zouare. — This  is  a  remarkably  pretty 
body  for  a  simple  morning-dress,  and  makes 
up  well  in  any  plain  material,  and  much  ad- 
mired.    It   is  cut  iiparlv  straight  around   the 


waist,  and  is  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  velvet, 
of  a  gradnatin";  width.  Tlie  sleeves  are  slit  at 
the  back,  the  depth  of  the  cuffs,  and  are  trimmed 
with  velvet  and  buttons.  The  quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  i-;  three  yards. 


Half  Bishop  Sleeve. — This  sleeve  is  plain  at 
the  top,  aud  gathered  at  the  wrist,  at  the 
sides  of  the  sleeve,  leaving  a  space  plain  at  the 


front,  and  back  of  the  sleeve.  Tlie  garniture 
consists  of  a  double  bos-quiiling  in  silk  or 
velvet,  according  to  the  material,  and  in  two 
colors. 

Flowing  Sleeve.  A  very  stylish  sleeve  for 
corded  or  rep  silk,  when  it  is  desirable  to  display 
an  under-sleeve.  The  top  of  the  sleeve  is  laiil 
in  a  box-plait  at  the  back,  under  the  cap,  which. 


as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves,  is  laid 
over  in  sections,  and  trimmed  with  double 
ruching  in  two  colors  ;  each  section  surmounted 
with  a  flat  bow  without  ends. 

Madonna  Sleeve. — This  is  a  coat  sleeve  with 
a  seam  on  the  back  of  the  arm  as  well  as  the 
inside  ;  a  puff  runs   down   the   length  of  the 


sleeve,  from  the  inside  seam  to  half  the  width 
of  the  npper  part  ;  it  has  a  box-plaited  cape  at 
top,  and  a  small  culf  at  the  han.l. 

Zouave  />re.«. — For  a  child  of  three  years, 
requiring  one  and  a  half  yards  of  cloth,  or 
merino,  or  two  of  narrow  poplin,  all  of  which 
are  suitable  materials.  The  skirt  is  full,  and 
laid  in  box-plaits  on  a  band,  and  trimmed  with 
velvet  in  borders,  to  which  figures  are  attached. 
The  jacket  is  cut  away  from  the  front,  and  the 
open  sleeve  rounded  up  on  the  front  side,  and 
both  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt.     T!i"  nndiT 
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skirt  is  of  fine  tucked  cambric,  witli  little  turn- 
over collar. 

Viticent  Coat. — This  is  a  handsome  coat  for  a 
boy  of  five  years,  and  takes  two  and  a  half  yards 
of  material,  one  yard  wide.  It  may  be  made 
iu  cloth  or  merino,  and  trimmed  with  narrow 


velvet  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  cut.  The 
pattern  is  the  plain  sack,  with  the  jacket  part 
cut  in  point,  and  loose  half-flowing  sleeve.  The 
side  pockets  in  the  jacket  are  indicated  by  a 
black  curved  line. 

Bo)/'s  Apron. — Requires  two  yards  of  mate- 
rial.    The  front  and  back  are  alike,  except  the 


pocket  set  in  the  front.  Coat  sleeve,  wi'.h  a 
seam  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  Imt  none  in- 
side.    Cuff  is  cut  on  the  sleeve. 


BIBLE  BOOK-MARK. 

This  little  article  can  be  worked  either  on 
velvet  or  watered  ribbon  :  if  the  velvet  is  pre- 
ferred, the  design  should  be  executed  with  fine 
gold  thread ;  but  if  the  ribbon,  gold-colored  silk 
has  a  very  good  effect.  The  outline  of  the  cross 
is  a  thick  line  of  sewing  over,  with  the  stitches 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  branches  in 


left  with  only  the  outline,  as  given  in  the  illus- 
tration, or  it  may  be  filled  up  with  slanting 
stitches,  meeting  up  the  centre,  but  all  emanat- 
ing from  the  middle,  where  the  two  pieces 
form  a  square.  The  rays  are  worked  solid,  the 
stitches  taking  the  same  direction  as  the  ends 
of  each,  producing  a  circular  effect.  When  the 
cross  is  worked  on  ribbon,  the  ends  are  turned 
up  at  the  back,  so  as  to  hide  the  stitches  :  but 
velvet  is  too  thick  to  be  finished  in  this  way. 
and  therefore  will  require  lining.  A  gold  fringe 
should  be  added  to  the  end  to  complete  this 
book-mark. 
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WORSTED  FLOWERS. 

DAISY. 

Cpt  a  card  monld,  the  shape  of  the  petals, 
one  inch  and  a  hilt"  long.  Encircle  this  with  a 
fin«  silver  wire,  or  wire  covered  with  white  silk, 
.end  then  cover,  .as  in  the  pansy  petals,  with 
white  zephyr.  M.ake  thirteen  of  these  petals. 
Then  form  the  heart  of  the  Hower  as  that  of  the 


Rannncnlus  was  formed,  bnt  a  little  smaller, 
of  yellow  worsted.  In  sewing  the  petals  to 
this  centre,  allow  the  heart  to  be  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  them.  Twist  the  wires  at  the  end  of 
the  petals  together  to  form  the  base  of  the 
flower,  and  let  two  or  three  remain  nine  inches 
long  for  the  stem.  Cover  both  base  and  stem 
with  green  zephyr. 

POPPY. 

This  flower  is  formed  of  foar  petals,  exactly 
alike.  The  monld  should  be  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  should  be  a  half  circle  at  the 
top,  sloping  gradually  towards  the  base,  but 
not  to  a  point.  The  petals  should  be  of  a  dark 
crimson.  Thirty  rounds  of  worsted  are  neces- 
sary for  each  petal.     The  heart  is  made  thus  : 


Take  raw  cotton,  and  make  a  tight  little  b.all 
about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  fasten  this  to  the  end 
of  a  wire  nine  inches  long.  Let  the  top  of  this 
little  cotton  ball  be  larger  than  the  part  where 
it  joins  the  wire.  Cover  this  cotton  with  green 
papers,  and  pass  black  silk  threads,  like  fine 
net- work,  over  the  paper.  Then  fasten  the 
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petals  round  the  heart,  and  cover  base  and 
stem  with  green. 

NABCISsrS. 

The  heart  of  the  Narcissus  is  made  like  that 
of  the  Ranunculus  ;  the  pistils  are  pink  and 
white  instead  of  yellow.  The  petals  are  one  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  and  the  wire  is  covered  with 
rose-colored  silk.     Make  the  petals  like  those 


of  the  Piinsy,  of  white  zephyr.  Five  of  these 
petals  form  the  flower.  The  base  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  Ranunculus,  and  the  stem  of  the 
same  length.     Cover  both  with  green. 

PRIMROSE. 

This  flower  has  four  petals  of  white  zephyr. 
The  mould  should  be  one  inch  and  a  half  wide. 
The  veins  are  in  cherry  color,  and  are  mado 
like  the  violet  veins  in  the  yellow  petals  of  the 


Pansy.  The  heart  is  formed  by  grouping  yel- 
low pistils  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  loops  of  cherry-colored 
zephyr.  The  base  is  very  small,  and  the  stem 
nine  inches  long.     Cover  both  with  green. 

These  flowers  are  not  only  beautiful  when 
formed  into  bouquets,  but  they  trim  prettily 
both  moss  and  net-work. 

In  the  spring,  the  yawning  chimney-places, 
covered  with  a  green  net,  m.-iy  be  beautifully 
decorated  by  wreaths  or  bouquets  of  these  flow- 
ers, the  largest  in  the  centre,  and  the  others 
around  them.  The  varieties  are  infinite,  and 
vases,  baskets,  and  jars  may  be  filled  with  them. 
Small  ones  are  beautiful  upon  green  lamp- 
shades. They  are  easily  made,  and  occupy 
fingers  and  taste  without  becoming  tedious. 
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CAED  PURSE,   IN  EMBEOUILLEMENT. 


AX  ENTIRELY  NEW  STYLE  OF  WORK  FOR  LADIES,   FIRST  GIVEN  IN  THE  LADy'S  BOOK. 

Mntfrifih. — Three  skeins  of  dark  green 
co^irse  pur.^e  silk,  two  strings  of  gold 
beads,  twelve  small  rings,  three  silk  taa- 
sels,  three-quarter  silk  cord. 

Take  a  piece  of  card  ten  and  a 
half  incliea  by  six.  Mark  on  the 
side  which  measures  six  inches  six 
squares,  the  size  shown  in  diagram 
No.  1,  and  on  the  side  that  mea- 
sures ten  and  a  half  inches.  Mark 
12  spaces  the  same  size,  leave  a 
margin  on  three  sides  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  rule  the  whole  of  the 
card  across,  and  you  will  then  have 
7.i  squares ;  then  rule  diagonal  lines 
from  side  to  side  after  the  manlier 
shown  in  the  diagram  No.  2.  On 
either  side  of  the  long  way  of  the 
card  cut  a  notch  at  every  square. 
No.  1. 


Sew  the  card  up  round,  folding 
it  over  on  to  the  margin  which  is 
not  notched.  Take  the  purse  silk 
and  make  a  slip  noose,  and  pass  it 
round  the  two  notches  marked  1 
and  2,  pull  it  tight,  and  bring  the 
end  out  at  notch  1,  and  pass  it  down 
the  perpendicular  line  to  the  one 
marked  13  ;  passing  it  inside  and 
out  again  at  24 ;  then  up  the  line 
to  2,  inside  and  out  at  3,  and  down 
again  to  23,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  of  the  per- 
pendicular lines  are  covered,  with  the  exception 
of  the  line  at  14.  Then  pass  the  silk  along  the 
diagonal  line  from  14  to  6,  pass  the  silk  inside 
to  7,  and  across  to  13,  out  at  24,  from  thence  to 
No.  8,  and  so  on,  till  you  have  crossed  all  the 
diagonal  lines,  ending  at  15  ;  pass  inside  and 
out  at  16,  returning  across  to  4,  out  at  5,  then 
across  to  15  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  of  the 
lines  are  covered,  ending  at  17.     Then  pass  it 


at  the  back  of  16,  in  front  of  15,  to  the  back  of 
14.  Now  pass  the  silk  round  the  line  marked 
a ;  take  the  end  of  the  silk,  pass  it  under  the 
part  which  is  passed  round,  and  fasten  it  at  14. 
Then  carry  the  silk  down  to  b,  keeping  the 
thumb  pressed  upon  the  silk  to  keep  it  in  its 
place,  and  pass  the  silk  round  the  line  6,  fast- 
ening as  before,  and  continue  to  pass  the  silk 
round  and  fastening  it  till  the  whole  of  tha 
lines  from  a  to  ^  are  covered. 
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To  form  tin'  rosettt-s,  tako  a  piece  of  silk,  on 
wliich  thread  a  bead,  make  a  slip-knot,  and 
bring  the  bead  in  the  centre,  leaving  the  loop 
and  short  end  ;  then  pass  the  needle  under  the 
Centre  of  one  of  the  stars  where  the  silk  is 
crossed,  8  times,  pass  the  needle  through  the 
loop,  holding  the  short  end  down,  and  pull  the 
knot  tiglit ;  then  commence  working  round  by 
passing  the  needle  round  one  thread  of  silk 
and  under  the  second  ;  then  pass  it  round  the 
second  and  under  the  third ;  repeat  this  nine 
times,  and  fasten  off  by  passing  the  needle  up 
one  of  the  ribs,  but  do  not  cut  tlie  silk  off  close 
until  the  purse  is  taken  off  the  card.  The  half 
rosettes  which  are  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
purse  are  worked  in  the  same  way,  only  instead 
of  being  round  are  worked  backwards  and  for- 
wards and  without  a  bead.  When  finished, 
slip  the  purse  carefully  off  the  card,  and  take 
liold  of  a  bead  and  slip  the  silk  down  so  as  to 
make  the  rosettes  stand  up  in  little  points. 
When  they  are  all  done  in  this  manner,  cut  off 
all  the  ends  of  silk  close,  work  a  row  of  double 
crochet  at  the  top,  and  sew  on  the  rings,  draw 
with  quick  strings  of  cord  with  tassels,  and 
draw  up  the  bottom  and  sew  on  a  tassel. 

The  purse  will  also  look  very  pretty  made  in 
bl.ack  silk  with  gold  beads,  and  lined  with  gold- 
colored  silk.  The  cord  and  tassels  should  match. 


Ox  .1  f(miiilation  do  six  stitches  ;  close  it  into 
a  round  by  doing  two  stitches  in  the  first ;  then 
the  same  in  every  one  of  the  others.  There 
will  now  be  six  short  and  six  long  stitches  in 


NETTED  HAND  SCREENS. 

.Vrt<«r£rt/.».— Skeins  of  blue  silk,  ten  ekeinspold  thread, 
a  half  skein  of  claret  and  cerlRetfilk,  one  and  a  half  yards 
of  blue  silk  fringe,  three  yards  of  fancy  coid  to  match 
(or,  what  looks  still  better,  half  the  quantity  of  each  of 
two  different  kinds)  Frames,  satin,  and  passementerie 
hanilles.     Use  a  steel  mesh,  and  a  fine  netting-needle. 


the  round.  Do  two  stitches  in  every  short 
stitch  and  one  in  every  long  one  in  the  next 
round.  There  will  still  be  only  six  short,  but 
twelve  long.  In  this  way  you  will  continue  to 
increase,  by  invariably  working  two  in  every 
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small  stitcli,  until  tliere  are  30  in  each  of  the 
six  sides,  when  three  or  four  rounds,  without 
any  increase,  will  probahljr  suffice  to  fit  the 
frame. 

Wlien  both  the  foundations  are  done,  stretch 
them  on  a  piece  of  toile  ciri,  and  darn  them 
according  to  the  design  in  the  engraving.  The 
gold  thread  is  used  for  all  those  parts  which 
are  represented  as  perfectly  white  :  a  line  is 
darned  on  each  side  of  the  close  line,  so  that 
the  radiating  bars  of  the  hexagon  are  double. 
The  open  diamonds  and  small  spots  are  in  cer- 
ise, and  the  rest  of  the  pattern  in  claret. 

To  make  up  the  screen,  cover  the  frame  on 
both  sides  with  satin,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
netting,  which  stretch  over  one  side,  and  sew 
it  round  the  edge.  Add  the  fringe  and  cords, 
and  fasten  on  the  handles  with  gilt  screws.  Of 
course  tlie  colors  of  the  screens  may  be  varied 
to  correspond  with  any  style  of  furniture. 


SCENT  SACHET. 
{See  engraving,  page  43-t.) 

These  elegant  little  articles  of  taste  and  per- 
fume furnish  one  of  the  most  tasteful  means 
that  can  well  be  imagined  of  scenting  a  lady's 
drawers  of  linen,  or  of  dress.  They  take  little 
space,  cannot  well  be  injured  in  their  appear- 
ance, are  extremely  durable,  and  not  at  all 
difficult  to  manufacture. 

The  foundation  of  the  sachet  is  made  of  two 
squares  of  white-sampler  canvas  :  on  these  tlie 
design  given  in  our  illustration  is  to  be  worked 
in  two  sorts  of  beads — the  one  transparent 
white,  the  other  of  gold,  which  ought  to  be  of 


the  best  quality,  as  the  inferior  sorts  invariably 
tarnish  in  a  short  time.  The  white  are,  of 
course,  for  the  ground,  the  gold  for  the  pattern. 
The  beads  are  put  on  in  rows  with  a  single 
stitch,  counting  each  in  our  illustration,  and 
requiring  all  the  regularity  of  marking.  When 
the  two  squares  are  thus  worked,  they  must  he 
sewn  together  with  a  bead  on  each  stitch,  whicli 
not  only  makes  a  pretty  edge,  but  also  conceals 
the  canvas  thread.  Before  closing  the  last  side, 
a  little  cotton  wool  must  be  introduced,  on 
which  a  few  drops  of  essence  have  been  sprin- 
kled. The  choice  among  the  various  perfumes 
must  rest  with  tlie  lady  worker.  Either  ver- 
bena, or  jasmine,  are  very  refined  scents,  and 
just  now  they  are  also  fashionable.  Musk  is 
almost  imperishable,  but  as  some  persons  have 
an  objection  to  its  odor,  we  merely  mention 
without  recommending  it.  Ottar  of  roses  has 
also  the  disadvantage  of  becoming  extremely 
disagreeable  in  its  decline,  when  its  first  deli- 
cious fragrance  has  passed  away. 

The  sachet  being  tlius  far  completed,  it  only 
remains  to  attacli  the  fringe,  whicli  consists  of 
a  loop  of  beads  carried  all  round.  Tliis  fringe 
may  be  varied  according  to  taste.  It  may  con- 
sist of  alternate  white  and  gold  beads,  of  white 
with  a  few  gold  beads  introduced  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  loop,  or  of  white  with  a  mixture  of 
turquoise  blue,  or  ruby,  or  emerald  green.  Of 
course  we  give  some  preference  to  the  gold,  but 
the  others  are  only  of  very  slight  extremes,  and 
yet  look  extremely  well. 

These  sachets  make  very  pretty  presents, 
and  are  not  great  undertakings  for  young  ladies 
who  have  a  pleasure  in  making  kind  offerings 
to  affectionate  friends. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  A  SHIRT  BOSOM. 


BRAIDING  FOE  A  LITTLE  BOY's  SUMMER  BLOPSE. 
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WORK-BASKET,  ORNAMENTED  WITH  SCALLOPED  CASHMERE. 


JfnteriaU. — Aq  oval  browa  wicker  basket;  a  >;trip  of 
fky-blue  cashmere;  a  strip  of  scarlet  cashmere;  a  few 
pieces  of  black  cloth  ;  ooedozen  small  shells  ;  foarrows 
of  gold  beads ;  some  straw  trimming  ;  a  sketn  of  white 
purse  8ilk. 

There  are  many  ways  of  trimming  and  orna- 
menting work-baskets,  but  we  know  of  nothing 
so  new  and  uncommon  as  the  small  Venetian 
shells,  which  are  threaded  and  secured  to  the 
wicker,  and  which  give  a  very  pretty  finish  to 
these  useful  little  articles.  Any  shaped  basket 
may  be  trimmed  like  the  one  shown  in  our  il- 
lustration ;  and  any  size  may  be  selected,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  the  basket  is 
intended.  Our  model,  being  of  a  long  shape, 
is  especially  adapted  for  a  knitting-basket ;  but, 
if  fitted  with  silk  pockets  for  holding  reels  of 
cotton,  would  answer  nicely  for  a  work-basket. 
The  trimming  before  ns  consists  of  strips  of 
scarlet  and  blue  cashmere,  pinked  at  the  edges, 
and  embroidered  in  white  purse  silk.  Pieces 
of  black  cloth  are  placed  at  intervals  round  the 
basket,  on  which  the  little  shells  are  sewn,  or- 
namented with  a  row  of  gnldbe.ads.  The  bottom 
row  of  cashmere,  which  is  scarlet,  must  be  em- 
broidered in  small  dots  on  each  scallop,  and 
then  tacked  on  the  basket,  ornamenting  the 
top  with  a  straw  beading  also  tacked  on,  making 
the  large  stitches  come  on  the  inside  of  the 
basket.  The  tabs  of  black  cloth  must  now  be 
sewn  on  at  regular  distances  round  the  basket, 
and  a  shell  put  on  each  tab,  bordered  by  a  ring 
of  gold  beads  caught  down.     The  bottom  of  the 
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tab  on  which  the  shell  is  placed  reaches  to  the 
centre  of  the  scarlet  cashmere.  The  upper  row 
of  blue  cashmere  is  embroidered  and  put  on  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  red,  and  is  likewise 
finished  olf  with  a  straw  beading.  The  inside 
of  the  basket  may  be  lined  as  fancy  dictates, 
with  quilted  or  plain  silk,  either  blue  or  scarlet, 
and  ornamented  round  the  top  with  a  ruche  of 
satin  ribbon.  A  rjuilted  cover  with  a  ruche  round 
it  may  also  be  made  to  cover  over  the  basket, 
which  gives  it  a  neat  appearance  when  it  is  filled 
with  work,  and,  besides,  keeps  the  work  free 
from  dust. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  KNITTED  MITTENS 
AND  CUFFS. 

ladies'    mittens    is    BERLIN   WOOL. 

Military  scarlet,  bright  apple  green,  and  dark 
hair  brown.  In  long  lengths,  if  possible.  Three 
pins,  16  or  18.  Bi-own  sewing  silk.  Cast  oil 
sixty,  sixty-two,  to  sixty-four  stitches,  .accord- 
ing to  size ;  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  sixty 
stitches.     Cast  on  sixty  stitches  m  scarlet. 

\st  roKi— Knit  across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
in  going  back  knit  in  open  work  ;  that  is,  by 
putting  the  wool  forward  and  taking  two  stitches 
together. 

2rf,  3rf,  and  Alh—Brmen.     Phain  knitting. 

5M — Green.  Knit  across  in  plain,  and  back 
in  open  work,  as  before. 

6M,  Ith,  and  Uh— Brown.     Plain  knitting. 
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Qth — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

lOM,  \lth,  and  12th— Brown.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  stitcli  on  the  Ze/i  hand  side,  in 
the_/ron(  of  the  work  in  the  last  stitch  but  one  in 
the  llth  and  12th  rows. 

13th — Green.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
back  in  open  work,  as  before. 

14th,  15th,  and  ISth — Brown.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  on  the  left,  as  before,  in  the  15th 
und  16(A  rows. 

llth — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work,  as  before. 

lith,  19M,  and  20lh--Broim.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one  as  before,  in  the  19(/i  and  20th 
rows. 

21st — Green,  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

22d,  2'3d,  and  2ith— Brown.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  each  of  the  last  two 
rows. 

25ih — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

26th,  2'ith,  and  2Sfh— Brown.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  above,  in  each  of  the  last  two 
rows. 

29M — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

30tk,  31st,  and  32d — Brown.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  each  of  the  last  two 
rows. 

Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 


33d — Scarlet, 
open  work. 
34(A — Brown, 
'65th — Brown. 


Plain  knitting,  increasing  one. 
Plainly  knit  twenty  stitches  only 
on  the  right  hand  side  (for  the  thumb)  turning 
back  at  the  twentieth,  and  leaving  the  remain- 
ing stitches  on  the  pin,  which  will  afterwards 
form  the  hand.  With  a  third  pin  knit  the 
3(jth — Brown.     Plain  knitting, 


31th — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

3Sth,  39th,  and  40(A — Brown.     Plain  knitting. 

41st — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

42d,  43,  and  44th — Brown.     Plain  knitting. 

45th — Green.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
back  in  open  work. 

46th — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work.  Cast  off  the  twenty  stitches  loosely, 
and  return  to  the  thirty-fifth  row,  beginning  at 
the  right  hand  side. 

35th  and  36th — Brown.  Plain  knitting,  in- 
creasing one,  as  before,  in  each  row. 

37th — Green.  Across  in  plain  knitting,  and 
back  in  open  work,  as  before,  without  increasing. 

38M,  39(A,  and  4()th— Brown.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  above,  in  the  o'ith,  and  two 
in  the  40th  rows.  (There  should  now  be  Jifty- 
eight  stitches.)* 

41s( — Scarlet.  Across  plainly,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

42d,  43d,  and  44th — Brown.  Plain  knitting, 
increasing  one,  as  before,  in  the  42d  and  4'id 
rows. 

45th — Green.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

46th — Scarlet.  Across  in  plain,  and  back  in 
open  work. 

Cast  off  loosely,  and  make  the  other  mitten 
as  previously  directed.  To  be  neatly  drawn 
together  with  brown  sewing  silk,  care  being 
taken  that  the  lines  exactly  meet.  Where  pre- 
ferred, the  above  can  be  made  in  brown,  with 
red  (open-worked)  lines  only,  omitting  the 
green.  Or  in  black,  with  scarlet  open  lines, 
following  the  same  pattern  in  all  other  respects. 

*  Where  a  stitch  is  to  be  added,  and  the  previous  row 
Is  of  a  different  color,  the  best  way  is  by  knitting  a  stitch 
twice  over;  that  is,  first  at  the  back,  and  then  at  the  front. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR,  EYES,  TEETH, 

AND  EXTREMITIES. 

MASAOEMBST  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  GDIS. 

TnB  tooth  and  gums  together  form  ft  very  important 
orgao  for  the  mechuuical  division  of  our  food,  aud,  being 
coDstantly  culled  into  play  at  the  tioie  of  taking  it, 
oaght  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  designed.  The  teeth  are  commonly  cnugidered  to 
1)6  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  body,  but  this  is  not  the  fact, 
either  in  man  or  in  the  tower  animals,  in  many  of  which 
la^t  they  are  mere  scaloH  attached  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  Indeed,  this  is  plainly  the  case  in 
the  teeth  of  man  also,  as  will  be  scon  if  their  formation 
and  development  are  carefully  examined  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  embryo,  which  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to  ; 
prior  to  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  of 
what  materials  the  tooth,  as  existing  in  the  adult,  is 
composed. 

Each  tooth  is  divisible  into— IaY,  a  crmcn,  apparent 
above  the  gum;  2Lt,  a  constricted  portion  round  the  base 
cf  the  crown,  called  the  neck;  and,  3dy  of  a  rotjt  or  fang, 
vrhich  is  contained  within  the  eockct.  This  root  is 
covervd  with  periosteum,  which  also  serves  as  a  lining 
to  the  socket,  and  connects  the  two  together.  The  base 
of  the  crown  is  hollowed  in  the  interior  into  a  small 
cavity,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  fine  canal  run- 
ning along  the  contre  of  each  fang.  This  cavity,  with 
the  canal,  contains  a  soft  vascular  organ,  the  puljJ^ 
which  receives  its  supply  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves 
through  the  small  opening  at  the  apex  of  each  root. 
Each  tooth  is  composed  of  three  distinct  structures :  Xst, 
ivory,  dtmtine^  or  tooth  bone;  2dy  enamel;  and,  3*/,  a  cor- 
tical substance  called  cenienium.  When  examined  in  a 
microscope,  the  ii\jry  appears  to  consist  of  very  minute 
tapering  aud  branching  flbre.'<,  imbedded  in  a  dense, 
homogeneous,  inter-fibrous  substance,  commencing  from 
the  cavity,  and  radiating  towards  the  circumference. 
The  enamel  forms  a  crust  over  the  whole  exposed  surface 
of  the  crown,  and  gradually  becomes  tbinuer  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  neck.  It  is  composed  of  minute  crystal- 
line fibres,  of  a  hexagonal  form,  with  a  direction 
extending  from  the  ivory  upon  which  they  rest  towards 
the  free  circumference.  The  quantity  of  animal  matter 
in  the  enamel  of  the  adult  is  extremely  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  in  one  hundred  parts.  The  ninetf-eight 
mineral  parts  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  still 
smaller  of  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Lastly,  the  ceitienium 
has  the  character  of  true  bone  ;  but  in  the  human  tooth 
it  exists  as  a  very  thin  layer,  enveloping  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  and  commencing  near  the  termination  of  the  cap 
of  enamel,  and  it  is  the  part  which  is  enlarged  and 
thickened  when  the  fangs  become  diseased. 

The  tooth  is  developed  within  an  inclosnre  or  capsule, 
which  at  one  period  completely  covers  it.  A  papilla  is 
first  formed,  from  which  the  dentine  takes  its  rise;  and 
between  this  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  a 
layer  of  thin  membrane  is  formed,  which  ultimately 
becomes  converted  into  enamel,  whilst  the  cementnm  is 
nothing  more  than  the  capsule  itself,  converted  into 
bone  by  the  deposition  of  lime  in  its  meshes.  The  va- 
rious stages  of  this  development  must,  however,  be 
studied  as  they  occnr  be/ore  birth.  At  about  the  seventh 
week  of  embryonic  existence  the  dental  papillae  begin  to 


make  their  appearance  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  narrow  groove  that  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  jaw ;  and  during  the  tenth  week 
processes,  from  the  sides  of  this  "  primitive  dentar 
groove,"  particularly  the  exterual  one,  begin  to  ap- 
proach one  another  so  as  to  divide  it  by  their  meeting 
into  a  series  of  open  follicles,  at  the  bottom  of  whifh 
papilla;  may  still  be  seen.  At  the  thirteenth  week  all 
the  follicles  being  completed,  the  papilla;  (at  first  round, 
blunt  masses  of  cells)  begin  to  assume  forms  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  teeth  which  are  to  be  developed  from 
them,  and  by  their  rapid  growth  they  protrude  from  the 
mouths  of  the  follicles  at  the  same  time  the  edges  of  the 
follicles  are  lengthened  into  little  valve-like  processes, 
or  oj)trrcula,  which  are  destined  to  meet  aud  form  covers 
for  the  follicles.  There  are  two  of  these  oitercula  in  the 
incisive  follicles,  three  for  the  canines  and  four  or  five 
for  the  molars.  By  the  fourteenth  week  the  two  lips  of 
the  dental  groove  meet  over  the  mouths  of  the  follicles, 
so  as  completely  to  inclose  each  papilla  in  a  distinct 
capsule.  At  this  period,  before  the  calcification  of  the 
primitive  pulps  commences,  a  provision  is  made  for  the 
production  of  the  second  or  permanent  molars,  where 
capsules  originate  in  buds  or  offsets  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  capsules  of  the  temporary  or  milk  teeth.  These 
ofi'sets  are  in  the  condition  of  open  follicle.'*,  communi- 
cating with  the  cavity  of  the  primitive  tooth  ;  but  they 
are  grad  ually  closed  in  and  detached  altogether  from  the 
capsules  of  the  milk  teeth.  Soon  after  the  closure  of  the 
follicles  of  the  milk  teeth,  the  conversion  of  the  cells  of 
the  original  papilla  into  dentine  commences,  according 
to  the  method  already  described.  Whilst  this  is  goiog 
on,  the  follicles  increase  in  size,  so  that  a  considerable 
space  is  left  between  their  inner  walls  and  the  surface  of 
the  dental  papilla;,  which  space  is  filled  up  with  a 
gelatinous  granular  matter,  tife  pulp  destined  tu  become 
enamel ;  but  this  conversion,  and  the  ossification  of  the 
capsule  to  form  the  cementum,  take  place  at  a  later 
period.  All  the  permanent  teeth,  which  are  destined  to 
replace  the  milk  teeth,  originating  in  the  above  mode, 
by  ofi'shoots  from  the  capsules  of  the  former,  there  re- 
mains to  consider  the  method  adopted  by  nature  in  the 
formation  of  those  which  are  not  thus  preceded  by  milk 
teeth.  The  first  of  these  is  found  to  be  developed  like  a 
milk  tooth,  while  the  next  is  an  offset  from  that,  just  as 
the  permanent  teeth  are  produced  from  the  capsules  of 
milk  teeth  ;  and,  again,  the  last  tooth  is  formed  in  an 
exactly  similar  way  from  this  third  molar,  each  of  these 
teeth  appearing  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time  from 
its  predecessor. 

The  permanent  teeth  consist  of  three  distinct  varieties 
in  shape:  1*^  the  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  being  in  man 
four  above  and  four  below  ;  2d,  the  canine,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  incisors,  and  being  two  above  and  two 
below  ;  next  to  them  come  the  bicu.vpids,  four  above  and 
four  below  ;  and  beyond  these  again  are  the  molars,  six 
above  and  sis  below.  Bat  in  the  milk  teeth  the  arrange- 
ment varies  in  some  measure,  the  incisors  and  canines 
being  in  number  and  arrangement  the  same,  but  the 
place  of  the  bicuspids  being  occupied  by  two  molars, 
each  of  which  has  four  tubercles.  The  permanent  molars 
are  not  preceded  by  milk  teeth. 

After  the  closure  of  the  capsule,  the  gum  is  also  closed 
over  it  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  mucons  surface,  with 
a  dense  fibrous  membrane  beneath,  so  that  the  tooth,  a« 
it  becomes  developed,  has  to  rise  through  this  before 
it  becomes  apparent.  The  process  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  is  called    absorption,   inasmuch   as    the 
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particles  are  absorbed  or  taken  up  into  the  bloodvessels 
or  absorbents.  Although,  the  teeth  are  developed,  to  a 
certain  exteut,  before  birth,  they  are  not  so  far  as  to  rise 
-through  the  gum,  and  they  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  periods  marked  in  the  anuexed  table,  though 
not  with  anything  like  certainty,  as  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  observed  in  the  periods  of  the  teeth  first  cut- 
ting the  gum  ;  and,  therefore,  the  anxious  mother  must 
not  be  alarmed  if  her  child  does  not  comply  with  the 
arrangement  here  set  down,  which  is  the  average  only. 
Thus,  many  children  are  not  furnished  with  a  single 
tooth  through  the  gum  until  two  years  old,  while  others 
cut  [hem  first  at  one,  two,  or  three  months  of  age. 

Tai'le  of  the  Time  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Milk  Teeth. 


Months. 

Central  incisors  are  cut  at .     . 

.     .               7 

Lateral  incisors       "       *'     .     . 

.     .     8  to  10 

Anterior  molars      "       *'     .     . 

.     .  12to  13 

Canines                      "       "     .     . 

.     .  14  to  20 

Posterior  molars     "      "    .     . 

.     .  18  to  36 

Permaneiit  Teeth, 

Tears  of  Age. 

First  molars  are  cut  at   .     .     . 

.      63 .;  to    7 

Central  incisors        "       ... 

.      7  "  to    8 

Lateral  incisors       "       ... 

.      8     to    9 

First  bicuspid           "       ... 

.      9      to  10 

Second  bicuspid       "       ... 

.    10      to  11 

Canines                       "       ... 

.    12      to  12^ 

Second  molars          "       ... 

.    121^  to  14 

Third  molars            "       ... 

.    16      to  30 

MISCELLANEOUS    COOKING. 

Saqo  Soup, — Take  gravy  soup,  quite  clear  and  brown  ; 
add  to  it  a  suiHcient  quantity  of  sago  to  thicken  it  to  the 
consistence  of  pea-soup,  and  season  it  with  soy  and  cat- 
sup; to  which  may  be  added  a  small  glass  of  red  wine. 
It  may  also  be  made,  as  a  while  sotip,  of  beef,  by  leaving 
out  the  soy  and  catsup,  and  using  white  wine,  adding  a 
little  cream  and  mace. 

Mutton  Broth.— The  best  part  for  making  broth  is 
the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  but  it  may  be  made  very 
good  from  the  scrag  end  of  the  neck  only,  which  should 
be  stewed  gently  until  it  becomes  tender,  fully  three 
hours,  or  longer  if  it  be  large,  but  not  boiled  to  rags.  A 
f>;w  grains  of  whole  pepper,  with  a  couple  of  fried  onions 
and  some  turnips,  should  be  put  along  with  the  meat 
an  hour  or  two  before  sending  up  the  broth,  which 
should  be  strained  from  the  vegetables,  and  chopped 
parsley  and  thyme  be  mixed  in  it.  The  turnips  should 
be  mashed,  and  served  in  a  separate  dish,  to  be  eaten 
with  the  mutton,  with  parsley  and  butter,  or  caper-sauce. 

If  meant  for  persons  in  health,  it  ought  to  be  stroug, 
or  it  will  be  insipid.  Cooks  usually  skim  it  frequently  ; 
but  if  given  as  a  remedy  for  a  severe  cold,  it  is  much 
better  not  to  remove  the  fat,  as  it  is  very  healing  to  the 
chest. 

Barley  Beoth. — Take  half  a  pint  of  pearl-barley,  boil 
it  in  a  gallon  of  water  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  take 
three  pounds  of  lamb  or  mutton  chops,  with  the  fat  cut 
off,  or  lean  beef;  put  them  into  a  separate  stewpan  with 
H  small  quantity  of  water,  add  any  kind  of  vegetables — 
carrots,  turnips,  small  onions,  celery,  and  green  peas  if 
in  season — salt  and  pepper;  when  tender  add  these  to 
the  water  and  barley  ;  let  the  whole  boil  gently  for  two 
hours  or  longer,  and  serve  it  up  all  together. 

Split  Pe.'I-Sodp. — To  three  quarts  of  boiling  water  put 
a  quart  of  whole  or  split  peas;  boil  gently  until  the 
peas  are  dissolved,  then  pulp  them  through  a  sieve,  and 
add  three  anchovies  or  a  red  herring,  carrots,  turnips, 


leeks,  thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram,  and  stew  them  to- 
gether. Before  serving,  add  some  catsup  and  salt,  thicken 
the  soup  with  butter,  and  send  it  up  with  fried  bread. 
Frying  the  bread  will  make  the  soup  richer.  The  addi- 
tiou  of  mushroom  catsup  will  partly  give  it  the  flavor  of 
meat. 

Fillets  of  Beef. — Cut  the  inside  of  a  sirloin  or  rump 
in  slices  half  an  inch  thick  ;  trim  them  neatly  ;  melt  a 
little  butter  in  a  frying-pan  ;  season  the  fillets  ;  fry  them 
lightly  ;  serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

Fillet  of  Beef  Bkaibed.— Take  the  inside  of  a  sirloin 
of  beef,  stuffed  or  plain,  but  rolled  together  so  as  to 
bring  the  fat  into  the  centre.  Put  a  small  quantity  of 
gravy  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  few  slices  of  ham,  and  on 
this  place  the  meat,  covering  it  with  chopped  carrots, 
celery,  button  onions,  and  a  pickled  chili,  together  with 
a  sliced  gherkin,  sweet  herbs,  salt,  mace,  and  a  little 
allspice,  and  let  it  simmer  until  tender  ;  then  brown  it 
before  the  fire,  skim  and  season  the  sauce,  and  send  the 
meat,  sauce,  and  vegetables  up  in  the  same  dish. 

To  Stuff  a  Leg  op  Mutton. — Take  a  leg  of  mutton, 
cut  off  all  the  fat,  take  the  bone  carefully  out  and  pre- 
serve the  skin  whole  ;  take  out  the  meat  aud  mince  it 
fine;  mince  with  it  about  one  pound  of  fat  bacon  and 
some  parsley  ;  season  the  whole  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  aud  a  small  quantity  of  shalot  chopped  fine;  then 
put  the  meat  into  the  skin  and  sew  it  up  on  the  under 
side;  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  gravy  made 
from  the  bones,  two  or  three  slices  of  veal,  some  sliced 
carrots  and  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  aud  a  few  slices 
of  fat  bacon  ;  let  it  stew  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
draiu  the  liquor  through  a  flue  sieve;  when  reduced  to 
a  glaze,  glaze  the  mutton  with  it,  and  serve  in  stewed 
beans. 

Veal  Cutlets. — Cutlets  are  cut  either  from  the  fillet 
or  the  neck,  but  chops  are  taken  from  the  loin.  Some 
persons  have  deprecated  the  practice  of  beating  meat, 
but  it  is  essentially  necessary  in  veal  cutlets,  which 
otherwise,  especially  if  merely  fried,  are  very  indigesti- 
ble. They  should  be  cut  about  a  quarter  or,  at  the  most, 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  well  beaten ;  they  will 
then,  when  fried,  taste  like  sweetbread,  be  quite  as  ten- 
der, and  nearly  as  rich.  Egg  them  over,  dip  in  bread- 
crums  and  savory  herbs,  fry,  and  serve  with  mushroom 
sauce  aod  fried  bacon. 

A  Rich  Geavt. — Cut  beef  into  thin  slices,  according 
to  the  quantity  wanted  ;  slice  onions  thin,  and  flour 
both:  fry  them  of  a  light  pale  brown,  but  do  not  on  any 
account  sufier  them  to  get  black  ;  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan, pour  boiling  water  on  the  browning  in  the  frying- 
pan,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  on  the  meat.  Put  to  it  a  bunch 
of  parsley,  thyme,  and  savory,  a  small  bit  of  knotted 
marjoram,  some  mace,  berries  of  allspice,  whole  black 
peppers,  a  clove  or  two,  and  a  bit  of  liam,  or  gammon  of 
bacon.  Simmer  till  you  have  extracted  all  the  juices  of 
the  meat,  and  be  sure  to  skim  the  moment  it  boils,  and 
often  after. 

Curry  of  Veal. — Cut  part  of  a  breast  of  veal  in  mode- 
rate-sized pieces  ;  put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  an  onion  and 
a  shalot  sliced  fine,  a  slice  of  lemon,  one  ounce  of  but- 
ter, a  little  parsley  and  thyme,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
curry-powder  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  flour  ; 
let  the  whole  sweat  together  until  the  meat  is  slightly 
brown;  add  sufficient  broth  or  water  for  the  sauce  ;  let 
it  boil  gently  till  the  veal  is  done;  strain  the  sauc« 
through  a  sieve,  pour  it  over  the  veal  quite  hot,  and 
serve  with  rice  in  a  separate  dish. 
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CAKES,    BISCUITS,   JELLIES,   ETC. 

Si'OAR  Cakb.— Sift  two  pounds  of  dour  into  a  pao,  aad 
cut  up  iu  it  a  pouuU  of  fret>h  butter.  Rub  with  your 
bauds  the  butter  tuto  the  flour  till  it  is  thuroughly 
ziiixcd.  Then  rub  ia  a  pound  of  su^ar  aud  a  grated  nut- 
meg. Wet  the  whole  with  half  a  piut  of  rich  milk  (or  a 
gill  of  rose-water  and  a  giU  of  milk),  mixed  with  a  well- 
beaten  egg.  Add,  at  the  laut,  a  rery  small  tea^pooaful 
of  pearlash  or  »oda,  dissolved  in  a  little  vinegar  or  warm 
water.  Roll  out  the  dough  thick,  aud  beat  it  well  on  ■ 
both  sides  with  the  rolliDg-pia.  Then  roll  it  thin,  and 
cut  it  into  square  cakes,  notching  the  edges  with  a  knife. 
Put  them  Into  a  shallow  pan,  slightly  buttered  (taking 
care  not  to  place  them  too  near,  lest  they  run  into  each 
other),  and  bake  them  a  light  brown. 

You  may  mix  into  the  dough  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
caraway  seeds. 

Plain  Cake — Fonr  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of 
cnrrants,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter,  with  clove,  cara- 
way, and  coriander  seeds  to  the  taste,  together  with 
lemon-peel  grated  ;  wet  it  with,  milk  and  half  a  piut  of 
yeast. 

BcTTBR  Cake3.— To  half  a  pound  of  butter  add  the 
same  quantity  of  brown  sugar,  three  egg-s,  the  rind  of 
two  lemons,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded  cinnamon, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  powdered  ginger ;  work  into  it 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  a  paste  ;  cut  it  into  shapes 
or  leave  it  whole,  aud  strew  over  the  top  some  pounded 
almonds  and  candied  urauge-peel.     Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Macaboons. — Blanch  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and 
pound  with  fonr  spoonfuls  of orauge-flower  water ;  whisk 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  froth,  then  mix  it  and  one 
pound  of  sugar  sifted,  with  the  almonds  to  a  paste  ;  and, 
laying  a  sheet  of  wafer-paper  on  a  tin,  put  it  on  in  dif- 
fercut  little  cakes,  the  shape  of  macaroons. 

JcMBLES. — To  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  batter, 
well  creamed,  put  one  pound  of  sugar  and  three  eggs 
beaten  well  together,  one  aud  a  half  pouud  of  sifted 
flour,  aud  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water;  mix  these  well 
together,  and  with  a  fork  drop  them  on  a  tin,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Rout  Drops.— Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  currants  clean 
and  dry  ;  then  wet  into  a  stiff  paste,  with  two  eggs,  a 
large  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  the  same  each  of 
rose-water,  sweet  wine,  and  brandy  ;  drop  ou  a  tin  plate 
floured.     A  very  short  time  bakes  them. 

GiNOBR  Bi-icriT.— Work  well  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  butter,  with  the  same  weight  of  moist  sugar ;  add 
eight  eggs  well  beaten  ;  stir  in  two  and  a  half  poundsof 
flour,  one  ounce  of  volatile  salts,  and  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  ground  ginger;  mix  these  well,  roll  out  the  paste, 
cut  it  in  fancy  shapes,  and  bake  crisp. 

Wi.NE  BiHcriTs.— Rub  into  one  pound  of  dry  flour  four 
ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  white  powdered  sugar, 
one  egg,  aud  a  spoonful  or  two  of  thin  cream  to  make  it 
into  a  paste.  When  mixed,  put  currants  into  one  half, 
aud  caraways  into  the  rest.  Cut  them  as  before,  and 
bake  on  tins. 

Orasue  Jbllt.— Take  five  oranges  and  one  lemon; 
remove  the  thin  rind  off  two  oranges  and  half  the  rind 
off  the  lemon.  Lay  these  rinds  on  one  side  ;  squeeze  the 
juice  from  all  the  fruit  into  a  basin.  Into  a  stewpan  or 
new  tin  saucepan  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar 
and  a  half  pint  of  water ;  let  it  boil  till  it  becomes  a  thick 
syrap ;  then  add  the  juice  and  rinds,  cover  the  sauce- 


pan, and,  as  soon  as  boiling  commences,  skim  well ; 
then  add,  by  degrees,  a  wineglassful  of  cold  water, 
which  assists  to  cleau  it;  then  add  the  jelly  stock  as 
above,  stir  all  together,  give  it  one  boil,  and  pass  through 
a  jelly  bag.  Add  a  few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  to 
give  it  a  tint ;  fill  a  mould,  place  it  in  ice,  or  in  a  mix- 
ture of  saltpetre  aud  salt,  and,  when  cold,  turu  it  out. 

Lemon  Jelly  is  made  the  same,  only  using  six  lemons, 
aud  the  rind  of  one,  aud  add  a  gill  of  sherry,  but  no  co- 
loring. 

To  Remove  all  Jellies  from  the  MorLD.— Slip  the 
mould  in  lukewarm  water,  shake  it  gently,  take  it  in 
the  right  hand,  place  the  glass  dish  over  it,  turn  the 
mould  over  on  to  the  dish,  bhake  the  jelly  gently  and 
remove  the  mould. 

PREPARATIONS   OF   FOOD  FOR   INVALIDS. 

Isinglass, — Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass  shavings,  forty 
Jamaica  peppers,  and  a  bit  of  brown  crust  of  bread,  in  a 
quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  strain  it. 

This  makes  a  pleasant  jelly  to  keep  in  the  house ;  of 
which  a  large  spoonful  may  he  taken  in  wine  and  water, 
milk,  tea,  soup,  or  any  way  most  agreeable. 

Gloucester  Jelly. — Boil  in  two  quarts  of  water,  till 
reduced  to  one  quart,  the  following  ingredients:  harts- 
horn shavings,  isinglass,  ivory  shavings,  barley  and 
rice,  one  ounce  of  each. 

When  this  jelly,  which  is  light  and  very  nourishing', 
is  to  be  taken,  afewtablespoonfuls  of  it  must  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  milk,  together  with  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  lemon- 
peel,  and  sugar.  It  will  be  very  good  without  the  sea- 
soning. 

Bread  Jelly, — Cut  the  crum  of  a  penny  roll  into  thin 
slices,  and  toast  them  equally  of  a  pule  brown  ;  boil 
them  gently  in  a  quart  of  water  till  it  will  jelly,  which 
may  be  known  by  putting  a  little  in  a  spoon  to  cool ; 
strain  it  upon  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  sweeten  it  with 
sugar.     A  little  wine  may  be  added. 

Strengthening  Jelly. — Simmer  in  two  quarts  of  soft 
water,  one  ounce  of  pearl  barley,  one  ounce  of  sago,  one 
ounce  of  rice,  and  one  ounce  of  eriogo-rout,  till  reduced 
to  one  quart;  take  a  teacupful  iu  milk,  morning,  noon, 
aud  night. 

Chicke.v  Panada.— Boil  a  chicken  till  about  three^ 
parts  ready  in  a  quart  of  water  ;  take  off  the  skin,  cut 
the  white  meat  off  when  cold,  and  put  into  a  marble 
mortar  :  pound  it  to  a  paste  with  a  little  of  the  water  it 
was  boiled  in,  season  with  salt,  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  and 
the  least  bit  of  lemon-peel.  Boil  gently  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  consistency  you  like;  it  should  bo  such  as 
you  can  drink,  though  tolerably  thick. 

This  conveys  great  nourishment  in  a  small  compass. 

Calf's  Feet  Broth. — Boil  two  calFs  feet,  two  ounces 
of  veal,  and  two  of  beef,  the  bottom  of  a  penny  loaf,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  half  a  nutmeg  sliced,  and  a  little 
salt,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  three  pints  ;  strain,  and 
take  off  the  fat. 

Chicken  Broth — May  be  made  of  any  young  fowl 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  brought  to  table  ;  but  the  best 
sort  is  to  be  procured  from  an  old  cock  or  hen,  which  is 
to  be  stewed  down  to  rags,  with  a  couple  of  onions, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  a  little  whole  pepper;  skim  and 
strain  it. 

Beep  Tea.— Cut  half  a  pound  of  lean  fresh  beef  into 
slices,  lay  it  in  a  dish  and  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  boiling 
water;  cover  the  dish  and  let  it  eland  half  an  hour  by 
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the  fire,  tbea  just  bail  it  up,  pour  it  off  clear,  and  salt  it 
a  very  little. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WixDSOR  Toilet  Soap.— To  make  genuine  Windsor 
eoap,  for  washing  hands,  shaving,  etc.,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  slice  the  best  white  soap  as  thin  as 
possible,  melt  it  in  a  stew  pan  over  a  slow  fire,  scent  it 
with  oil  of  caraway,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  mould  or 
frame  selected  for  the  purpose,  or  a  small  drawer  adapted 
in  size  and  form  to  the  quantity.  Wbeu  it  has  stood 
three  or  four  days  in  a  dry  situation,  cut  into  square 
pieces,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  By  this  simple  mode, 
substituting  any  more  favorite  scent  for  that  of  caraway, 
all  persons  may  suit  themselves  with  a  good,  perfumed 
soap  at  a  most  trifling  expense. 

Essence  of  Lemon.— Cut  off  very  thin  the  rinds  of 
any  number  of  lemons,  put  the  pieces  of  peel  in  a 
phial,  and  cover  them  with  8pirits  of  wine ;  after  a  day 
or  two,  this  will  have  taken  up  all  the  oil  of  the  lemon- 
tiecl,  and  become  far  better  in  quality  than  that  usually 
sold.  Artificial  lemon-juice:  While  vinegar,  one  pint; 
white  sugar,  three-quarters  of  an  ouuce;  essence  uf 
lemon-peel,  thirty  drop*.  Syrup  of  lemon-juice:  1.  To 
every  pint  of  clear-strained  lemon-juice,  add  two  pounds 
©f  loaf-sugar.  If  not  thick  enough,  put  it  in  a  slow  oven 
for  a  little  while  to  evaporate  some  of  the  moisture.  2. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  lemons  into  a  tall  jar,  let  it  settle, 
pour  oft'  the  clear  part,  or  filter  the  whole  first,  and  add 
two  pound-s  of  loaf-sugar  to  every  pint.  A  little  of  this 
in  water  makes  lemonade  at  once.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  better  to  have  a  little  of  the  peel  added.  Seltzer  wa- 
ter: Take  twenty  ounces  of  water,  impregnated  by  the 
usual  apparatus  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  dissolve  in 
it  four  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  grains  of  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  twenty  grains  of  common  .salt.  It  is  a 
mild  purgative. 

Windows  Open  Morp:  would  keep  Doctors  from  the 
Door.— A  very  large  quantity  of  fresh  air  is  spoiled  and 
rendered  foul  by  the  act  of  breathing.  A  man  epoihs  not 
less  than  a  gallon  every  minute.  In  eight  hoars'  breath- 
ing a  full-grown  man  spoils  as  much  fresh  air  as  seven- 
teen three-bushel  sacks  could  hold.  If  he  were  shut  up 
in  a  room  seven  feet  broad,  seven  feet  long,  and  seven 
feet  high,  the  door  and  windows  fitting  so  tiL'htly  that 
no  air  could  pass  through,  he  would  die,  poisoned  by 
his  own  breath,  in  a  very  few  hours;  in  twenty-four 
hours  he  would  have  spoiled  all  the  air  contained  in  the 
room,  and  have  converted  it  into  poison.  Reader,  when 
you  rise  to-morrow  just  go  out  of  doors  for  five  minutes 
and  observe  carefully  the  freshness  of  the  air.  That  air 
is  in  the  state  in  which  God  keeps  it  for  breathing. 
Then  come  back  suddenly  into  your  close  room,  and 
your  own  sense.s  will  at  once  make  you  feel  how  very 
far  the  air  in  your  chamber  is  from  being  in  the  same 
wholesome  and  serviceable  condition. 

Soiled  Carpets.— When  soiled,  carpets  may  be  cleaned 
after  beating  with  the  following  mixture:  Two  gallons 
of  water,  with  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  it, 
to  which  add  four  ounces  of  liquid  ammonia  ;  this  may 
be  rubbed  on  with  a  flannel,  and  the  carpet  then  rubbed 
dry  with  a  coarse  cloth. 

To  Revive  the  Color  op  Black  Cloth.— If  a  coat, 
clean  it  well,  then  boil  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  log- 
wood in  your  copper  or  boiler  for  half  an  hour:  dip 
your  coat  in  warm  water,  and  squeeze  it  as  dry  as  you 
can  ;  then  put  it  into  the  copper  and  boil  it  for  half  an 


hour.  Take  it  out,  and  add  a  piece  of  green  coppeias, 
about  the  size  of  a  horse-beau  ;  boil  it  another  half  hour, 
then  draw  it,  and  hang  it  in  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
take  it  down,  rinse  it  in  two  or  three  cold  waters  ;  dry 
it,  and  let  it  be  well  brushed  with  a  soft  brush,  over 
which  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of  olives  has  been  rubbed, 
then  stioke  your  coat  regularly  over. 

The  Chemical  Barometer. — Take  a  long,  narrow 
bottle,  such  as  an  old-fashioned  eau  de  cologne  bottle, 
and  put  into  it  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  camphor  and 
eleven  drachms  of  spirits  of  wine  ;  when  the  camphor 
is  dissolved,  which  it  will  readily  do  by  slight  agitation, 
add  the  following  mixture;  Take  water,  nine  drachms; 
nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  thirty-eight  grains;  and 
muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac),  thirty-eight  grains. 
Dissolve  these  salts  iu  the  water  prior  to  mixing  with 
the  camphoi-ated  spirit ;  then  shake  the  whole  well 
together.  Cork  the  bottle  well,  and  wax  the  top,  but 
afterwards  make  a  very  small  aperture  in  the  cork  with 
a  red-hot  needle.  The  bottle  may  then  be  hnng  up  or 
placed  in  any  stationary  position.  By  observing  Iha 
different  appearance  which  the  materials  assume  as  the 
weather  changes,  it  becomes  an  excellent  prognosticator 
of  a  coming  storm  or  of  a  sunny  sky. 

Substitute  for  Stilton  Cheese.— Families  may  pro- 
duce their  own  SlUtun  by  the  ftdlowing  simple  process: 
To  the  new  milk  of  the  cheese-making  morning  add  the 
cream  from  that  of  the  preceding  evening,  together  with 
the  rennet,  watching  the  full  separation  of  the  curd, 
which  must  be  removed  from  the  whey  without  breiik- 
ing,  and  placed  in  a  sieve  until  of  such  a  consistence  as 
to  bear  being  lifted  up  and  placed  in  a  hoop  that  will 
receive  it  without  much  pressure.  The  cheese,  as  it 
dries,  will  shrink  up,  and  must  therefore  be  placed  from 
■time  to  time  in  a  tighter  hoop,  and  turned  daily,  until  it 
acquires  the  proper  degree  of  consistence  for  use  or 
keeping. 

CONTRIBUTED   RECEIPTS. 

CucuMBEU  Sauce. — Take  three  dozen  full  grown  en- 
cumbers, and  four  white  onions  ;  peel  the  onions  and 
cucumbers  and  then  slice  them  ;  sprinkle  on  a  large 
teacupful  and  a  half  of  fine  table  salt ;  put  the  whole  in 
a  hair  sieve,  and  let  it  drain  eight  hours  (or  do  them 
just  before  going  to  bed,  and  let  them  drain  all  night). 
Then  take  a  teacupful  of  black  mustard-seed,  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  grouod  black  pepper,  and  mix  them  well  with 
the  cucumbers  and  onions;  put  the  whole  into  a  stone 
jar,  and  fill  it  with  strong  vinegar;  close  it  up  tightly 
for  three  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  It  will  keep 
for  years. 

Velvet  Cream.— Half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved 
in  a  cup  and  a  half  of  white  wine  (any  good  wine  will 
do),  juice  ai]d  rind  of  a  lemon,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
best  loaf  sugar,  aDd  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rich  cream.  Let 
the  gelatine  soak  an  hour  in  the  wine;  then  place  on 
the  hack  of  the  range  in  a  china  kettle,  adding  sugar  and 
lemon.  Remove  it  as  soon  as  dissolved,  and  strain  it. 
When  cool,  but  not  congealed,  add  the  cream,  stirring 
gently  that  it  may  not  separate.  Then  place  in  the 
mould  and  set  on  the  ice.  Two-thirds  of  this  quantity 
makes  a  large  bowl 

To  Clfan  White  Satin  Shoes. — Put  in  the  shoe  some- 
thing which  will  fill  it  out.  Then  rub  the  shoe  gently 
with  a  piece  of  muslin  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  Do 
this  several  times.  Then  wipe  the  shoe  carefully  with 
a  piece  of  dry  muslin. 
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Tn3  nOTAL  MOURNER  AND  HER  SYMPATHIZERS. 

"  Husbundvi,  lovo  your  wivos,  even  a.^  Clirist  also 
lovPil  the  rhurch,  and  k'Hv**  himself  for  ii ;  that  Heiniirht 
paoctify  and  cloanKe  it  with  the  washinf^  of  water  hy  the 
Word:  Uml  He  niiKht  jirHseiit  it  to  himself  a  gloriou-t 
church,  not  liavin^'  spot,  or  wriDkle,  ur  auy  sucli  thinii ; 
but  that  it  should  be  holy  aud  without  blemish.  So 
ou^ht  roon  to  love  their  wives  as  their  owu  bodies.  Ho 
that  lovelh  Ins  wife  lovelli  himself." — St.  Pal'l.  £put:- 
siA<C8,  C/utp.  V.  I'er.  2.V29. 

QrBBiT  VicTOBiA  U  a  Widow;  that  word  of  sorrow 
brinjjs  the  Royal  Mouruer  luto  the  heart  sympathies  of 
all  womaahood. 

Her  great  losa,  her  deep  grief,  the.-ie  have  darkened 
the  British  Empire,  and  shadowed  the  Christian  world. 
Never  was  an  Euglisli  monarch  thus  mourned  ;  nor 
would  the  decease  of  all  the  living  rulers  amonj;  the 
nations  cause  such  unfeigned  sorrow  aud  sympathy  as 
the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  bcsband  of  Queea  Victoria, 
has  called  forth  from  every  people. 

Why  should  there  be  this  universal  repr^t  T  Why  this 
real  desire  that  the  life  of  this  one  man,  who  liad  never 
lield  public  office  or  official  power,  mi^'ht  have  been 
prolonged?  Comes  it  not  from  the  fet-ling,  or  rather 
the  intuitive  belief,  that  Prince  Albert  was  one  of  those 
true  Christians  who  are  the  " -jalt  of  the  earth,"  the 
"light  of  the  world?"  that  he  was  "a  city  set  on  an 
hill;"  and  that  hi»  departure  has  left  a  blank  in  the 
realm  of  goodness  which  cannot  be  filled?  has  broken 
up  plans  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  which  cannot  now 
b 9  realized?  has  added  a  darker  gloom  to  the  cloud  of 
troubles  gathering,  apparently,  over  the  whole  world? 

The  greatness  of  Prince  Albert  was  unique.     He  has 
BH  a  new  star  in  the  galaxy  of  man's  glory.     He  lia>* 
won  his  high  place  among  the  loaders  of  mankind  by     ^ 
hi*  perfect  obedience  to  <^od*s  law  of  marriage.     This     j 
obedience  he  illustrated  in  his  life,  as  the  great  apostle     j 
expounded  the  sacred  ordinance,  wliich  is  the  foundation     | 
of  hnman  law,  and  next  to  the  requirement  of  "love  to 
God,"  the  foundation  of  moral  law.   Prince  Albert  "loved 
his  wife  aa  himself."    He  gave  honor  to  her  as  the 
"weaker   ves-sel"  by  devoting    himself,    with  all  his 
powers  of  mind  and  sympathies  of  heart,  to  her  exalta- 
tion and  happiness.    He  was  the  prince  paladin  of  faith- 
ful husbands.     No  Knight  of  the  Round  Table  has  such 
a  record  of  noble  deeds  for  a  noble  purpo.«e  as  this  God 
obeying  example  of  the  husband  of  Quopn  Victoria,  in 
his  devotion  to  his  wife,  has  left  to  the  men  of  Christen- 
dom.    All  the  tributes  of  the  British  press  to  his  memory 
cjufirm  our  opinions.     One  eminent  writer  says; — 

"From  the  first  day  of  his  marriage  the  young  and 
royal  husband  sought  that  one  thing,  most  creditable  to 
Ilia  judgment  and  honorable  to  his  heart,  through  which 
alone  all  other  things  could  be  safely  added  to  him. 
That  one  object  to  which  evey  other  ambition  yielded, 
and  for  which  even  his  remarkable  powers  were  for  a 
while  kept  from  the  public  knowledge,  was  simply  and 
eolely  the  good  aud  the  happiness  of  our  queen.  This 
was  the  secret  of  that  discretion  which  not  even  tho 
most  lukewarm  conid  deny  to  him — no  negative  virtue, 
the  offspring  of  cold  calculation  unnatural  in  the  young, 
but  the  fruit  of  an  entireness  of  self-devotion,  of  which 
man  is  seldom  found  capable. 


"Happy  for  both  that  he  wa<s  met  by  a  kindred  spirit! 
Every  advantage  that  the  natinn  lias  derive<l  from  tho 
Prince's  career  is  owing  to  tho  perfect  harmony  of  tho 
two  individuals  thus  loftily  placed.  Had  the  royal  lady 
who  bestowed  her  hand  been  less  royally  noble  in  na- 
ture— had  there  been  tho  slightest  jealousy  of  his  influ- 
ence, or  of  his  personal  participation  in  scenes  and  duties 
denied  to  the  crown,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the' 
world  would  have  known  but  lit  tie  of  the  Prince's  powers 
for  those  great  departments  of  public  utility  which  h» 
has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  he  would  have 
hidden  them  contentedly  under  the  cloak  of  a  learned 
retirement." — L>mdon  Qiutrterly  Kt-vinc,  January,  1S62. 

Another  popular  organ  bears  similar  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  in  duty  which  makes  the  greatness  of  this 
remarkable  man: — 

"la  twenty-one  years  the  late  Prince  Consort  has 
never  been  absent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief 
weeks,  from  the  Queen's  side.  No  idle  rnmor,  no  breath 
of  calumny,  no  dark  insinuation,  has  ever  ventured  t«> 
approach  his  name  ;  and  from  castle  to  cottage,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  it  was  known  that  no  domestic  hearth 
was  the  scene  of  purer  or  more  complete  happiness  than 
were  the  hearths  of  Windsor,  Osborne,  and  Balmoral. 

"If  the  bright  example  of  the  husband  was  most 
grateful  to  the  English  people,  it  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  father.  By  their  parents  the  royal  children  have 
been  regarded  in  a  twofold  light ;  as  the  children  of  the 
family,  and  the  children  of  the  nation.  Wisely  aud 
comprehensively  trained,  they  have  been  fitted  for  the 
destinies  awaiting  them  at  home  or  abroad." — West- 
minster Rtviem,  January,  1SG2, 

The  same  writer  bears  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
ability  of  the  Prince  in  comprehending  every  depai  tment 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  aiding  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  people  : — 

"In  general  science  he  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  variously  instructed  men  in  the  kingdom, 
welcoming  zealously  each  new  discovery,  probing  pa- 
tiently its  laws,  its  relations,  and  its  powers  of  appli- 
ance to  the  general  good,  encouraging  those  who  made 
il,  and  disseminating  its  claims  to  be  known.  He  saw 
what  was  wanting  in  our  manufactures;  ho  set  himself 
to  supply  the  defect ;  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S.>1  was 
his  creation  ;  that  which  will  open  tho  present  year, 
with  mournful  recognition  of  its  loss,  was  sca'"cely  lew* 
his  work.  To  him,  agriculture,  social  science,  the  arts 
of  design,  and  every  combination  and  exhibition  for 
their  respective  welfare,  owe  an  incalculable  debt,  and 
in  this  his  autht^tic  Jctitgdom.  of  thp  icnrks  nf  Hens^,  sci- 
ence aTid  art.  long  after  the  present  edge  of  a  nation's 
sorrow  has  been  blunted,  will  lament  their  earnest  pa- 
tron and  faithful  counsellor." 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  his  career  is  proven  by  his  success 
in  every  good  work.  Living  in  obedience  to  th«  ordi- 
nance of  God,  in  the  purity  and  love  of  domestic  inter- 
conrse  his  mind  was  clear  to  discern  the  right,  his  will 
strong  to  perform  duty,  his  time  free  from  the  interrup- 
tions and  demands  that  vice  and  folly  impose  on  their 
votaries. 

What  a  noble  example  he  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
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young  men  of  this  generation  !  Not  that  any  on^  of  onr 
American  youths  may  expect  to  marry  a  queen  ;  hut 
"the  girl  of  his  choice,"  if  he  gain  her  for  his  "wife, 
Bhould  be  as  truly  beloved,  as  faithfully  cherished,  as 
zealously  defended  from  evil,  and  aided  in  good,  as  the 
Prince  Consort  has,  through  his  life,  shown  was  his 
greatest  earthly  endeavor  towards  his  beloved  and 
honored  Victoria.  From  this  steadfast  devotion  to  one 
hoiy  duty,  what  countless  blessings  flow,  and  what 
priceless  rewards  may  be  won!  The  Eeviewer  truly 
says: — 

"  But  let  us  not  measure  the  rewards  to  such  a  mind 
by  any  standard  lower  than  itself.  He  suffered  injustice 
[from  Euglish  jealousy] ;  he  bore  disappointment ;  but 
his  joy  no  man  taketh  from  him!  Seea  by  the  light 
which  his  peerless  life  has  shed  upon  bis  position,  it 
now  appears  the  noblest  that  a  noble  miud  could  desire. 
His  not  the  applause  and  homage;  his  not  the  pomps 
and  the  vanities  of  sovereignty  ;  but  his  the  wisdom 
and  the  forethought— the  lofty,  manly  Christian  devo- 
tion which  surrounded  a  woman's  crown  as  with  an 
earthly  providence.  This  has  been  a  joint  reign  in  all 
but  the  name,  and  let  us  pray  that  it  may  be  so  still ; 
for  not  even  death  can  sever  that  long  intimacy  of  two 
hearts  and  two  wills  which  God  has  joined  together. 
Alone  the  royal  widow  must  bear  in  time  to  face  her 
loving  subjects;  alone,  her  loving  and  most  deeply- 
borrowing  subjects  must  bear  to  gaze  upon  her  august 
person  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  that  example  none  can 
take  from  her  or  from  us.  For  his  sake  the  Queen  is 
already  sublimely  struggling  to  fulfil  her  duties;  for 
his  sake  shall  we  not  doubly  strive  to  do  onrs  ?  We  can 
conceive  no  higher  human  spectacle  than  that  of  our 
sovereign  lady  thus  bowing  her  head  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  raising  it  again  by  the  Divine  aid.  If  we  have 
loved  her  in  her  years  of  virtuous  happiness,  shall  we 
not  venerate  her  now?  And  this,  too,  will  be  his  doing. 
Who  has  done  so  much  for  her  and  for  us  ?  So  that  his 
influence  is  yet  felt  in  the  workings  of  that  sorrow  of 
which  we  venture  to  foresee  the  hallowed  uses." 

Yes,  the  Royal  Mourner  will  remember  her  lost  Hus- 
band. More  than  this,  her  whole  future  will  show  how 
deeply  she  reverences  his  memory,  how  tenderly  she 
cherishes  every  token  of  respect  to  him,  how  religiously 
she  follows  every  word  of  his  counsel.  She  will  live 
for  him,  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  to  fulfil  his  wishes,  to 
keep  his  name  identified  with  her  own,  will  be  the 
ruling  thought  in  all  that  she  plans  or  performs.  The 
marriage  union  thus  illustrated  in  its  perfection  is  one 
of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  human  reason  and  virtue.  It 
shows  the  g-oodness  of  God  in  making  the  earthly  hap- 
l)iness  of  mankind  attainable  in  household  affections 
within  the  reach  of  all.  It  foreshadows  the  purity, 
happiness,  and  glory  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  "As 
Christ  loved  the  church,  so  the  hubband  should  love  his 
wife."' 

MES.  NORTON'S  LAST  POEM— "THE  LADY  OF 
GARAYB." 

"  It  is  the  gift  of  poetry,"  says  Washington  Irving, 
"  to  consecrate  every  place  in  which  It  moves,  to  breathe 
around  Nature  an  odor  more  exquisite  than  the  perfumes 
of  the  rose,  and  to  shed  over  it  a  tint  more  magical  than 
the  blush  of  morning." 

This  last  aud  best  poem  of  the  now  greatest  living 
poetess  of  our  language  is  replete  with  these  gifts  of 
true  genius.  It  is  no  dream  of  fiction,  no  creation  of 
fancy.     Mrs.  Norton  has  taken  the  actual  facts  of  life. 


as  these  were  developed  in  a  domestic  "  Idyl,"  far  more 
touching  and  noble  than  any  sung  of  "  the  King."  The 
scene  is  at  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  where  the  ruined  chateau 
of  the  La  Gafayes  may  still  be  seen.  The  story  is  true; 
the  events  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  poem,  in  four  parts,  opens  with  the  description  of 
Claud  Marot,  the  young  lord  of  La  Garaye,  and  Gertrude, 
his  peerless  wife,  rich  in  wealth,  beauty,  friendship, 
and  perfectness  of  love — all  that  makes  the  happiness 
of  this  world.  The  wife,  the  "Lady  of  Garaye,"  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  youth,  love,  and  love- 
liness ever  described. 

"  Born,  like  himself,  of  lineage  brave  and  good  ; 
And,  like  himself,  of  warm  and  eager  mood  ; 
Glad  to  share  gladness,  pleasure  to  impart, 
With  dancing  spirits  and  a  tender  heart. 
Pleased,  too,  to  share  the  manlier  sports  which,  made 
The  joy  of  his  young  hours.     No  more  afraid. 
Of  dandier,  than  the  seabird,  used  to  soar 
From  the  high  rocks  above  the  ocean's  roar, 
Which  dips  its  slant  wing  in  the  wave's  white  crest, 
And  deems  the  foamy  undulations,  rest. 
Nor  think  the  feminine  beauty  of  her  soul 
Tarnislied  by  yielding  to  such  joy's  control ; 
Nor  that  the  form  which,  like  a  flexile  reed. 
Swayed  with  the  movements  of  her  bounding  steed, 
Took  from  those  graceful  hours  a  rougher  force, 
Or  left  her  nature  masculine  and  coarse. 
She  was  not  bold  from  boldness,  but  from  love ; 
Bold  from  gay  frolic  ;  glad  with  him  to  rove 
In  danger  or  in  safety,  weal  or  woe, 
And  where  he  ventured,  still  she  yearned  to  go." 

One  fair  holiday  the  young  husband  rode  forth  with 
hie  sweet  wife  by  his  side  : — 

"Alas!  look  well  upon  that  picture  fair — 
The  face,  the  form,  the  umile,  the  golden  hair; 
The  agile  beauty  of  each  movement  made— 
The  loving  softness  of  her  eyes'  sweet  shade, 
The  bloom  and  pliant  grace  of  youthful  days. 
The  gladness  and  the  glory  of  her  gaze. 
If  we  knew  when  the  last  lime  was  the  last. 
Visions  so  dear  to  straining  eyes  went  past." 
******** 

"  Across  the  water  full  of  peaked  stones — 
Across  the  water  where  it  chafes  aud  moans — 
Across  the  water  at  its  widest  part — 
Which  wilt  thou  leap,  O  lady  of  brave  heart  ?" 

Claud's  horse,  to  save  itself  from  slipping  down  the 
damp  brink,  springs  suddenly  across,  aud  the  husband — 

"  Oh  !  even  while  he  leapt,  his  horrid  thought 
Was  of  the  peril  to  that  lady  brought ; 
Oh  !  even  while  he  leapt,  her  Claud  looked  back. 
And  shook  his  hand  to  warn  her  from  the  track." 

She  fell  among  the  rocks  ;  her  horse  was  killed,  and 
she  was  crippled. 

*'But  never  yet. 
Through  all  the  loving  days  since  fir&t  they  met, 
Leaped  his  heart's  blood  with  such  a  yearning  vow. 
That  she  was  all  in  all  to  him,  as  now. 
'  O  Claud — the  pain  ! ' 

**  *  O  Gertrude,  my  beloved  •' 
Then  faintly  o'er  her  lips  a  wan  smile  moved, 
Which  dumbly  spoke  of  comfort  from  his  tone, 
As  though  she  felt  half  saved,  not  so  to  die  alone.'* 

The  first  pangs  of  the  wife,  when  she  finds 

"The  body  broken  from  the  yearning  soul, 
Never  again  to  make  a  perfect  whole," 

are  expressed  with  a  delicate  pathos  ;  and  the  fleeting  of 
the  smile  from  the  sick  face,  when 

"Something  sadder  even  than  her  pain 
Torments  her  now  ;  and  thrills  each  languid  vein. 
Love's  tender  instinct  feeU  through  every  nerve 
When  love's  desires  or  love  itself  doth  swerve." 

At  last  her  plaint  finds  utterance,  and  this  brings  com- 
fort in  her  husband's  argument  of  love  thus  ending  ;— 
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''  "Oh  !  loved  evt'n  to  the  brim  of  love's  full  fount, 
Wilt  thou  tteC  iiotlitii^'  tu  llrin  fiiith'K  uccouut  / 
Choke  buck  tby  ifars  wliich  aie  iny  bicterMUurt 
Lr>an  tby  dear  b«'ad  upou  my  arhitijf  li«-:ii  t ; 
It  miiy  be  Uod,  wJio  saw  our  careless  life. 
Not  -siul'ul,  yet  not  blameless,  my  sweet  wife, 
iSiuce  all  we  tbouiiht  of,  tu  our  youth's  bright  May, 
Was  but  the  comiiii;  joy  from  day  to  diiy.) 
Ilatli  blotted  out  all  ourjoy  to  bid  us  loarn 
Tliat  this  is  not  our  home;  and  make  us  turn 
From  the  euchautcd  earth,  where  much  was  giveu. 
To  higher  aims,  aud  a  forgotten  heaven.'  " 

Their  sorrows  were  thus  hallowed.  This  young, 
cfaildteKS  couple  devoted  their  wealth  and  time,  heart 
and  mind,  to  the  tender  charities  that  relieve  sulTeriug, 
and  give  comfort  to  the  helpless.  Their  grand  ancestral 
borne— 

"Where  once  the  shifling  throniy 
Of  merry  playmates  met,  with  dance  and  soug— 
Long  rows  or»inipIc  bedii  the  place  proclaim 
A  hospital,  iu  all  things  but  the  name. 
la  that  same  cattle,  where  the  lavish  feast 
Lay  spread,  that  fatal  night,  for  many  a  guest, 
The  sickly  poor  arc  fed  !     Beneath  tliat  porch 
Where  Claud  shed  tears  that  seemed  the  lidstoscorch, 
■  Seeing  her  broken  beauty  carried  by 
Like  a  crushed  (lower  that  now  has  but  to  die, 
The  self-^ame  Claud  now  stands  and  helps  to  guide 
Some  ragged  wretch  to  rest  and  warm  the  iuside. 
But  most  to  those,  the  hopeless  cues,  on  whom 
Early  or  late  her  own  sad  spoken  doom 
Hath  been  pronounced  ;  the  incurables  ;  she  spends 
Her  lavish  pity,  aud  their  couch  attends. 
Her  homo  is  made  their  home  ;  her  wealth  their  dole  ; 
Her  busy  courtyard  hears  no  more  tlie  roll 
Of  gilded  vehicles  or  pawing  steeds, 
But  feeble  steps  of  those  whose  bitter  needs 
Are  their  sole  passport.     Through  that  gateway  press 
All  varying  forms  of  sickness  and  disirews, 
Aud  many  a  pour  worn  lace  that  hath  not  smiled 
For  years— and  many  a  feeble,  cripj^led  chitd^ 
Blesses  the  tall  while  portal  where  they  stand, 
And  the  dear  Lady  of  the  liberal  hand. 

'*  Not  in  a  day  such  happy  change  was  brought ; 
Not  in  a  day  the  works  of  mercy  wrought ; 
But  in  God's  gradual  time.     As  Winter's  chain 
Melts  from  the  eafth  and  leaves  it  green  again  ; 
As  tlio  fresh  bud  a  ci-imsoning  beauty  shows 
From  the  black  briers  of  a  last  year's  rose ; 
S.>  ilie  full  season  "f  her  love  matures. 
And  her  one  illness  breeds  a  thousand  cnrea." 

PIANO  PLAYING. 
Selected  from  '*  J/y  Green  Grenadiiu.^* 
[Wb  are  obliged  to  decline  many  articles  which  have 
passages  of  originality  and  beauty  that  we  are  sorry  to 
lose.  The  following  we  select  from  one  of  these  contri- 
butions, written  by  a  young  lady  bearing  the  nommede 
plume  of  "Grace  Garland."  Wo  hope  she  will  write 
for  joarnals  which  have  room  to  display  her  really  pro- 
mising genius. — Evs.  Lady's  Book.] 

Now  I  played  but  indifferently  myself,  and  had  not 
much  taste  for  music,  but  I  had  a  perfect  passion  for 
watching  the  piauist's  hands  as  they  skimmed  over  the 
keys  "This  was  one  of  my  eccentricities,"  my  step- 
mother used  to  say;  but  it  was  true  that,  while  others 
were  enjoying  the  effect  of  the  playing,  I  was  enchanted 
by  the  playing  itself.  I  often  wondered  why  some  poet 
had  not  written  about  "this  beautiful  flnger-dancing,"as 
I  loved  to  call  it.  Mr.  Demay  placed  a  chair  for  me  near 
enough  to  the  piano  to  gratify  this  most  eccentric  desire 
of  mine,  then  resumed  his  seat  on  the  sofa. 

Miss  Berlaigne's  hands  were  not  small,  but  as  deli- 
cate as  pearl,  and  as  perfect  in  form  as  though  chiselled 
of  marble.  A  magnificent  diamond  glittered  upon  her 
finger,  which,  as  it  was  borne  over  the  ivory  with  elec- 
tric speed,  quiv<*red  and  flickered  as  a  living  thing  of 
light.  Each  hand  was  like  a  pearly  canopy,  suppt^rtod 
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on  its  light  colonnade.  The  pale,  shadowy  fingers,  as 
they  moved  slowly  and  wavoringly  over  the  long, 
slender  chords  of  the  prelude,  looked  like  dim,  mystical 
shadows  in  moonlight.  Now  the  plump  wrists  crossed 
with  infantiue  grace,  aud  the  diamond  gleamed  like  a 
lone  star  in  the  distance  ;  and  now  it  seemed  as  though 
two  opposing  fairy  forces  had  mot  to  combat  upon  this 
glistening  field  of  ivory.  They  would  approach  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  at  length,  when  quite  met,  one  battalion 
would  dart  away  with  elfin  quickness,  the  other  pur- 
suing as  quickly.  I  continued  to  watch  them,  thus  ad- 
vancing and  retreating,  till  at  length,  O  strange  to  toll, 
I  fell  my  real  self  resolving  into  two  solves,  each  realizing 
an  independent  existence;  one  took  possession  of  ray 
eyes,  the  other  of  my  ears.  With  tho  former  I  waw  the 
same  troops  of  fairies  danciug  lightly  and  nimbly  as 
before,  and  the  diamond  glittering  above  them  ;  but  my 
ears,  oh  !  shocking  to  relate  what  came  to  them,  borne 
on  perfume  from  a  beau's  handkerchief. 

In  a  mincing  voice — "Mr.  Demay,  will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  introduce  me  to  that  young  lady  iu  grass- 
green?" 

I  had*  almost  forgotten  my  dress ;  if  I  had  not  pre- 
viously been  so  annoyed  in  consequence  of  it,  I  might 
have  believed  that  the  fairies  had  enchanted  me,  as  greeu 
is  known  to  bo  their  favorite  color.  But  the  cool  reply 
attracted  me. 

"  With  pleasure,  sir,  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
wait  until  Miss  Berlaigne  is  through  playing." 

I  heard  no  more — that  was  enough;  but  I  saw  that 
the  grand  solo  was  terminating  (as  the  Dutchman  said) 
"all  in  fun  crand  refolution."  The  fairies  were  leaping 
and  scampering  as  though  mad  with  delight;  then  one 
long,  shivering  trill,  in  which  the  diamond  flung  out  a 
shower  of  fiery  sparks.  At  last  it  seemed  to  spring 
upward  and  melt  away  into  light ;  the  fairy  battalions 
shrunk  away,  and  became  mere  hands,  quietly  folded  in 
Miss  Berlaigne's  lap. 

Neeplk-Wobk. — Miss  Strickland,  in  her  "Queens  of 
England,"  gives  a  description  of  the  celebrated  embroi- 
dery of  Queen  Catharine  Parr.  This  is  now,  after  three 
hundred  years  are  passed,  nearly  as  fresh  and  beautiful 
as  when  first  wrought.     She  says; — 

"The  material  on  which  both  counterpane  and  toilet- 
cover  are  worked  is  the  richest  white  satin,  of  a  fabric 
with  which  no  modprn  loom  can  vie.  The  centre  of  tlie 
pattern  is  a  medallion,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of 
natural  flowers,  wrought  in  twisted  silks  and  bullion. 
A  spread  eagle,  in  bold  relief,  gorged  with  the  imperial 
crown,  forms  the  middle.  At  each  corner  is  a  lively 
heraldic  monster  of  the  dragon  class,  glowing  with 
purple,  crimson,  and  gold.  The  field  is  gaily  beset  with 
large  flowers  in  gorgeous  colors,  highly  embossed,  aud 
enriched  with  threads  of  gold." 

These  queenly  relics  have  been  used  on  State  occasions, 
by  the  family  in  whoso  possession  they  are  held,  as  almost 
sacred  trophies  of  royalty.  This  needle-work  is  kept  ai 
a  show.  The  ladies  of  England,  even  among  royalty, 
are  now  busy  in  all  fancy-work  accomplishments.  It  is 
the  fashion.  But  they  devote  much  of  their  work  to 
objects  of  benevolence.  They  devise  and  execute  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  woman's  inventive  genius, 
as  contributions  that  give  comforts  to  the  poor,  instruc- 
tion to  the  ignorant,  the  light  of  divine  truth  to  tho»e 
whose  lot  has  been  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism.  It 
is  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  money  contributed 
from  the  proceeds  of  needle-work,  by  the  women  of 
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Eugland,  during  the  last  year,  to  aid  cliar.itles  at  home 
and  abroad,  amounted  to  $100,000!  What  other  branch 
of  the  Fiue  Arts  has  been  thus  beneficent  ? 

Family  Readixg.— "We  have  one  remarkable  book 
that  we  wish  our  friends  would  obtain  and  read  before 
this  month  is  over — Mrs.  Mason's*  "Great  Expectations 
Kealized."  Our  own  predilections  in  favor  of  the  au- 
thoress may  lead  us  to  over-estimate  her  abilities,  and 
the  extraordinary  work,  on  behalf  of  women,  she  haa 
been  carrying  forward  in  her  missionary  life.  So  we 
quote  the  opinion  of  an  impartiiil  and  able  writer,  in 
one  of  our  popular  journals,  as  the  testimony  of  men  to 
the  merits  of  lier  book. 

"Beyond  question  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  on  missionary  labor  in  the  East  which  has  ever 
been  published  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  unique  iu 
character.  It  is  neither  history,  biography,  dialogue, 
nor  poetry,  but  a  combination  of  these  and  other  ele- 
ments bound  together  by  a  peculiar  style,  iu  which 
little  regard  is  paid  to  stiff-starched  cori'ectness,  but  the 
enthusiasm,  the  living,  deep-toned  piety,  the  intense 
earnestness  which  are  conspicuous  on  every  page,  carry 
the  reader  forward,  and  banish  all  tendencies  to  fault- 
finding. We  remember  to  have  heard  a  clergyman  from 
Great  Britain  say  that  he  had  long  been  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  American  women  make  the  best  missionary 
wives  in  the  world.  Had  it  been  the  good  fortune  of 
this  genial  critic  to  have  known  Mrs.  Mason,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  placed  lier  in  the  front 
rank  of  her  devoted  countrywomen.  She  has  produced 
a  capital  book  on  an  important  tlieme;  for  the  mission 
to  the  Karens  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  during  this  century  to 
convert  the  heathen  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel."' 

Woman's  Union  Missto.v. — We  have  a  few  names  to 
add  this  month. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  T) ,  Higgiosport,  Ohio,  $1. 

Mrs.  Julia  P.  Ballard,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  $1. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Morloy,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  $1. 

Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boardino  and  Day  School  for 
YooNG  Ladies,  1S26  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring the  French  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  Tlie  moral 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

Rpferences :  Mrs.  Emma  Willard.  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  B.,  Wm.  H.  Ash- 
liurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

To  Oi;r  Correspondents. — The  following  articles  are 
accepted  :  "  Not  a  puff  for  Quack  Remedies" — "  My  home 
beside  the  Sea"' — "The  Rain" — "The  Likeness" — "Mil- 
dred's Resolve" — "A  Token" — "A  Memory" — "From 
Death  to  Life" — "Florence  Knowltou'.s  Fortune" — and 
"  Out  in  the  Red,  Red  Clover." 

These  articles  are  declined  for  want  of  room-  "The 
Great  Battles  of  the  World"— "  The  Dove"— "  To  Miss 

"'  (very  good ;  better  send  it  to  the  lady  for  whom  it 

was  written) — "  My  Son" — "  A  Visit  at  Aunt  Martha's" — 


*  Sne  "Book  Table,"  page  510.  Copies  pnstpaid  for- 
ward-^d  to  order  by  the  Editors  of  the  Lady's  Book 
Price  $1. 


"  My  Mother"  (excellent ;  some  publisher  whose  drawers 
are  not  crowded  will  want  it) — "Lines"  (we  should  like 
to  oblige  our  correspondent,  but  these  "  Birthdays"  have 
been  printed,  and  the  fnends  of  the  author  have  her 
"Lines"  in  their  keeping) — "Strength  from  on  High" — 
"Withered  Flowers"  —  "Japan  Women" — "Summer 
Morning" — "Fear  not  the  ain-stained  brow  to  touch'' — 
"Sentimental  Young  Ladies" — "The  Spring" — "Study 
to  Please" — "A  Day  and  its  Doings" — "Sweet  Mary"— 
"My  Last  Disappointment" — and  "Yesterday." 
We  have  MSS.  still  to  examine. 


pealtlj  gfpartiiuitt. 


We  have  a  new  book,*  on  this  old  subject,  that  we 
wish  to  commend  to  our  friends.  The  author,  a  kind- 
hearted,  outspoken  Scotchman,  in  his  love  of  truth  and 
love  of  innocent  enjoyment,  seems  a  true  philanthropist. 
We  can  only  givo  a  few  "  nuggets"  as  specimens  of  this 
golden  wisdom. 

CHILDREN — and  HOW  TO  GUIDE  THEM. 

Whatever  yon  wish  your  child  to  be,  be  It  yourself 
If  you  wish  it  to  be  bappy,  healthy,  sober,  truthful, 
affectionate,  honest,  and  g'>dly,  be  yourself  all  these.  If 
you  wish  it  to  be  lazy,  and  sulky,  and  a  liar,  and  a  thief, 
and  a  drunkard,  and  a  sweaier,  be  yourself  all  these. 
As  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  cock  learns.  You  will 
remember  who  said,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it."  And  you  may,  as  a  general  rule,  as  soon  expect  to 
gather  grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles,  as  get 
good,  healthy,  happy  children  from  disea.sed,  and  lazy, 
and  wicked  parents. 

Let  me  put  you  in  mind,  seriously,  of  one  thing  that 
ynu  ought  to  get  done  to  all  your  children,  and  that  is, 
to  have  them  vaccinated,  or  inoculated  with  the  cow- 
pock.  The  best  time  for  this  is  two  months  after  birth, 
but  better  late  tlian  never,  and  in  these  times  you  need 
never  have  any  excuse  for  its  not  being  done.  It  is  a 
leal  crime,  I  think,  in  parents  to  neglect  this.  It  is  cruel 
to  their  child,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  the  public.  If  every 
child  in  the  world  were  vaccinated,  which  might  be 
managed  in  a  few  years,  that  loathsome  and  deadly  dis- 
ease, the  smallpox,  would  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Be  always  frank  and  open  with  your  children.  Make 
them  trust  yon  and  tell  you  all  their  secrets.  Make  them 
feci  at  ease  witli  you,  and  make/re«  with  them.  There 
is  no  such  good  plaything  for  grown-up  children  like 
you  and  me,  as  weans,  wee  ones.  It  is  wonderful  what 
you  can  get  them  to  do  with  a  little  coaxing  and  fun. 
You  all  know  this  as  well  as  I  do,  and  you  all  practise 
it  every  day  in  your  own  families.  Heie  is  a  pleasant 
little  story  out  of  an  old  book.  "A  gentleman  having 
led  a  company  of  children  beyond  their  usual  journey, 
they  begau  to  get  weary,  and  all  cried  to  him  to  carry 
them  on  his  back,  but  because  of  their  multitude  he 
could  not  do  this.  '  But,'  says  he,  '  I'll  get  horses  for 
us  all;'  then,  cutting  little  wands  out  of  the  hedge  as 
ponies  for  them,  aud  a  great  stake  as  a  charger  for  him- 
self, this  put  mettle  in  their  little  legs,  and  they  rode 
cheerily  home."    So  much  for  a  bit  of  ingenious  fun. 

*  Health  :  In  Five  Lay  Sermons  to  Working;  People. 
By  John  Brown,  M-  D.  author  of  "  Rnband  bis  Fiiends." 
New  York:  Cartel'  &  Brothers.     Price  25  cents. 
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Ouo  thi(i(<,  however  poor  yoii  are,  you  can  give  yonr 
childrcu,  Atid  lliHt  Is  your  iirnyers,  &ud  they  are,  if  real 
and  humble,  wurtli  niuivtlmu  silver  or  pold— mure  tliau 
I'oiul  and  clotbJDg,  and  have  often  bron^'ht  from  our 
Father  who  is  ia  hcaveu,  aud  hpiirit  our  prayers,  both 
money,  and  meat,  and  clothes,  and  all  worldly  good 
things.  And  there  is  on«  thing  you  can  always  teach 
Vi'ur  child  :  you  may  nut  yourself  know  how  to  read  or 
write,  and  therefore  you  may  not  be  able  to  (each  your 
children  how  to  do  these  things;  you  may  not  know 
tho  names  of  the  slnrs  or  their  geography,  and  may, 
therefore,  not  be  able  to  tell  thora  how  far  yon  are  from 
the  sun,  or  how  big  tho  moou  ia ;  nor  be  able  to  tell 
thera  the  way  to  Jcrunalem  or  Australia,  but  you  may 
always  be  able  to  tell  them  who  made  the  stars  and 
numbered  them,  and  you  may  tell  them  the  road  to 
heaven.  You  may  always  teach  them  to  pray.  Some 
weeks  ago,  I  was  taken  out  to  see  the  mother  of  a  little 
child.  She  was  very  dangerously  ill,  aud  the  nurse  had 
left  the  child  to  come  and  help  me.  I  weut  up  to  the 
nursery  to  get  some  hot  water,  and  in  tlie  child's  bed  I 
saw  something  raised  np.  This  was  tho  little  fellow 
under  the  bedclothes  kneeling.  I  said,  "  What  are  you 
doing?"  "  I  am  praying  God  to  make  mamma  better," 
eaid  he.  God  likes  these  little  prayeru  and  these  little 
people — for  of  such  is  the  krngd.im  of  heaven.  These 
ar«  His  little  one*,  Ilis  lambs,  and  He  bears  their  cry ; 
and  it  is  enough  if  they  only  lisp  their  prayers.  "  Abba, 
Father,"  is  all  He  needs  ;  and  our  prayers  are  never  so 
truly  prayers  as  when  they  are  most  liko  children's  in 
simplicity,  in  directness,  in  perfect  fulness  of  reliance. 

VOrXO  PEOPLE,  AMD  X>XXCtXO. 

You  should  also,  when  the  time  comtis,  explain  to 
yonr  children  what  about  their  own  health  and  the 
ways  of  the  world  they  ought  to  know,  and  for  the 
want  of  the  timely  knowledge  of  which  many  a  lifeaud 
character  has  been  lost.  Show  them,  moreover,  the 
value  you  put  upou  health,  by  caring  for  your  own. 

Do  your  best  to  get  your  sons  well  married,  and  soon. 
By  "well  married,"  I  mean  that  they  should  pair  off 
old-fash iooedly,  for  love,  and  marry  what  deserves  to 
be  loved,  as  well  as  what  is  lovely.  I  confess  I  think 
foiling  in  love  is  the  best  way  to  begin;  but  then  the 
moment  you  fall,  you  should  get  up  and  look  about  you, 
and  see  how  the  land  lies,  and  whether  it  is  as  goodly 
a«  it  looks,  I  don't  like  walking  into  love,  or  being 
carried  into  love;  or,  above  all,  being  sold  or  selling 
yourself  into  it,  which,  after  all,  i«  not  it.  Aud  by 
"soon,"  I  mean  as  soon  as  they  are  keeping  thembelves; 
for  a  wife,  such  a  wife  as  alone  I  mean,  is  cheaper  to  a. 
young  man  than  no  wife,  aud  is  his  best  companion. 

Dancing  is  just  the  music  of  the  feet,  and  the  gtadneae 
of  the  young  legs,  and  is  well  called  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion. It  is  like  all  other  natural  pleasures,  given  to  be 
used,  and  to  be  uotabusetl,  either  by  yourself  or  by  those 
who  don't  like  it,  and  don't  enjoy  your  doing  it— shabby 
dogs  these,  beware  of  them  !  And  if  this  be  done,  it  is  a 
good  and  a  grace,  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  satisfies  some 
good  end  of  our  being,  and  in  its  own  way  glorifies  onr 
Maker.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  in  this  world  more 
beautiful  than  the  lambs  running  races  and  dancing 
round  the  big  stone  of  the  field  ? 

We  have  no  right  to  keep  ourf«elves  or  others  from 
catural  pleasures;  and  we  are  all  too  apt  to  interfere 
with  and  judge  harshly  the  pleasures  of  others ;  henco 
we  who  are  stiff  and  given  to  other  pleasures,  and  who, 
AOV  tfaAt  we  are  old,  know  the  many  wickednesses  of 


the  world,  are  too  apt  to  put  the  vices  of  tho  jaded, 
empty,  old  heart,  like  a  dark  and  ghastly  fire  burnt  out, 
Into  the  feet,  aud  the  eyes,  and  the  heart,  aud  the  head 
of  the  young.  I  unioniber  a  story  of  a  good  old  Anti- 
burgher  minister.  It  was  in  the  ilays  when  dancing 
was  held  to  be  a  great  sin,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  tho 
session.  Jessie,  a  euinely,  aud  good,  aud  blithe  young 
woman,  a  great  favorite  of  the  minister's,  had  been 
guilty  of  dancing  at  a  friend's  wedding.  She  was  sum- 
moned before  the  session  to  be  "dealt  with" — tho  grim 
old  fellows  sternly  concentrating  their  eyes  upon  her, 
as  she  stood  trembling  iu  lier  striped  short-guwn.  and 
her  pretty  bare  feet.  The  doctor,  who  was  one  of  di- 
vinity, and  a  deep  thinker,  greatly  pitying  her  and 
himself,  said,  "  Jet^sio,  my  woman,  were  ye  dancin*?" 

"Yes,"  sobbed  Jessio. 

*' Ye  maun  e'en  promise  never  to  dance  again,  Jessie." 

"  I  wnll,  sir ;  I  wull  promise,"  with  a  curtsey. 

"Now,  what  were  ye  thinking  o',  Jessie,  when  y» 
were  daucin'  ?  tell  us  truly, "r^Jd  an  old  elder,  who  bad 
been  a  poacher  in  youth. 

"  Nae  ill,  sir,"  sobbed  out  the  dear  little  woman. 

"Then,  Jessie,  my  woman,  aye  dance,"  cried  the  de- 
lighted doctor. 

And  BO  say  I,  to  the  extent  that  so  long  as  onr  young 
girls  think  "nae  ill,"  they  may  dance  their  own  and 
their  feet's  fills  ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  round  of  the 
sunshine  and  flowers  Ood  lias  thrown  on  and  along  the 
path  of  his  children. 


fiterarg  Boti^fs. 


Books  by  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for 
our  subscribers  or  otherii  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stump  to  pay  return  postage. 

When  ordering  a  book,  please  mentluu  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 

From  T.  B.  pKTERsny  k  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
THE  EAKI/S  HEIKS.  A  Talfi  of  Dnmt.ftic  IJ/f.  By 
the  author  of  "East  Lynne:  or,  the  Earl's  Daughter," 
"The  Mystery,"  etc.  The  author  of  this  book,  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  has  produced  several  readable  romances, 
among  which,  her  last,  previous  to  thif*  one.  was  "  East 
Lynne,'"  a  work  evincing  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  attracting  an  unusual  share  of  attention.  Therefore, 
when  it  is  announced  that  the  author  of  "  East  Lynne" 
has  prepared  another  work  for  the  public,  it  is  safe  to 
expect  something  better  than  usual.  The  story  begins 
with  the  murder  of  a  young  lady,  no  clue  to  the  mur- 
derer of  whom,  or  to  her  own  identity,  can  be  found. 
As  the  story  progresses,  years  pass  away,  until  the  cir- 
cumstance is  apparently  completely  fonrotten  ;  when, 
finally,  events  arouse  suspicion,  aud  suspicion  suggests 
reuewed  search  and  inquiry,  which  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  guilty  person,  and  the  unravelling  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  the  lady.  The  plot  is  inge- 
nious ;  and  if  the  characters  were  more  individualized, 
and  more  force  given  to  the  tragic  portions  of  the  book, 
the  story  would  be  quite  dramatic  in  character,  and 
easily  adapted  for  the  stage.  Mrs.  Pepperdy  is  amusing  ; 
Lady  Jane,  apparently  the  favorite  character  of  the  an- 
ther, appears  to  us  too  stilted  in  her  notions  and  be- 
havior ;  her  father  is  a  copy  of  the  usual  style  of  goaty, 
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old  sea-captaius ;  while  the  governess,  who  promises 
well  at  first  in  the  intriguing  line,  dwindles  down  into 
a  very  commonplace  woman.  Mr.  Ca,rlyon  is  well  con- 
ceived as  a  character,  and,  if  drawn  more  forcibly,  would 
be  admirable.  Take  the  book  as  a  whole  it  is  a  good 
one,  and  deserving  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it.  Price 
.>0  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

JACK  HINTON:  the  Guardsman.  By  Charles  Lever. 
This  is  the  second  number  of  the  series  of  Lever's  Mili- 
taiy  Novels,  which  the  public  have  been  promised. 
Anything  of  a  military  character  is  bound  to  be  success- 
ful now.  This  is  just  the  book  for  our  soldier  friends, 
with  which  to  enliven  the  tedium  of  camp-life,  and,  by 
its  happy  and  genial  humor,  distract  the  mind  from 
gloomy  thoughts.  The  cover  is  illuminated  with  au 
original  design.     Price  50  cents. 

PETERSON'S  COMPLETE  COIN-BOOK.  This  book 
contains  fac-simile  impressions  of  all  the  various  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metallic  coins  throughout  the  world, 
with  the  United  States  Mint  value  of  each  coin  under  it. 
The  whole  are  placed  in  proper  order  as  regards  the 
various  governments  to  which  they  belong,  arranged 
according  to  their  different  denominations  and  value, 
together  with  a  complete  and  conveniently  arranged 
index  for  reference.  It  will  be  found  a  most  valuable 
book  for  curiosity  hunters  and  coin  collectors.  Price 
jO  cents. 

From  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  No. 
J30  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia:— 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS  REALIZED  :  or,  Civilizing 
Mountain  Men.  By  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  B.  Mason;  eigliteen 
years  connected  with  the  highland  clans  of  Burmah. 
This  will  prove  a  volume  of  exceeding  attractiveness  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 
The  writer  of  it  has  herself  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
missionary  cause,  having  gone  to  India,  and  joined  Dr. 
Judson,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  work  of 
Chnstianization  was  far  less  advanced  tlian  now.  Her 
personal  experiences  in  teaching  and  eveiyday  contact 
with  the  natives  of  that  country  are  both  entertaining 
and  instructive ;  while  the  account  she  gives  of  the 
progress  of  religion  is  most  encouraging.  She  first  went 
on  her  mission  accompanied  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Bul- 
lard,  who  died  at  Maulmain,  184S  ;  after  which  she  mar- 
ried Rev.  Mr.  Francis  Mason,  whom  she  found  engaged  in 
the  same  self-sacrificing  labors,  and  who  had  also  re- 
cently lost  his  companion.  Her  husband  is  still  engaged 
in  missionary  labor,  and  she  has  h;fd  the  satisTaction  of 
seeing  her  daughter  turn  her  thoughts  and  devote  her 
life  to  the  same  cause,  being  now  actively  working  as 
teacher  in  a  school  which  her  mother  established.  Price 
$1  00. 

From  James  Challen  &  Son,  Philadelphia: — 
THE  BRANCH:  A  Sacred  Poem,  and  Other  Poems. 
This  volume  contains  twenty  diff'erent  poems  on  various 
.subjects,  of  a  religious,  moral,  or  imaginative  nature. 
Thtjy  read  smoothly,  and  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
poetic  sentiment,  but  are  not  remarkable  for  any  extra- 
ordinary merit.  The  book  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy, and,  both  in  appearance  and  contents,  is  not 
an  unacceptable  addition  to  one's  library.    Price  75  cents. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

A  STRANGE  STORY.  A  Novel.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  author  of  "What  will  he  do  with  it?"  "My 
Novel,"  "The  Caxtons,"  etc.     Of  the  many  good,  nay, 


super-excellent  works  which  Bulwer  has  produced, 
there  is  none,  perhaps,  so  perfect,  so  harmonious  in  all 
its  parts,  and  yet  possessing  a  certain  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, as  this.  Varying  from  the  style  which  charao- 
tevizes  the  "Caxton  Novels,'"  it  resembles,  and  reminds 
the  reader  forcibly  of  "Zanoni,"  one  of  his  earlier 
works.  The  cursory  reader  might  accept  it  as  a  ju.stifi- 
cation  of  mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  and  even  magic;  for 
fri;e  use  of  these  supposed  sciences  is  made  in  illuslia- 
tion  of  the  grand  moral  which  he  has  striven  to  incul- 
cate. It  is,  in  fact,  an  allegorical  work  ;  and  if  it  did 
not  delve  so  deeply  into  the  dry  regions  of  metaphysics, 
would  be  a  true  prose  poem.  He  has  drawn,  a«  one  of 
the  chief  characters  of  the  work,  a  man,  such  as  he  con- 
ceives one  to  be,  endowed  with  every  pliysical  and 
mental  advantage,  possessing  unequalled  beauty,  high 
health,  and  overflowing  animal  spirits,  with  a  mind 
capable  of  the  highest  discipline,  but,  with  all  this, 
entirely  destitute  of  moral  principle— of  a  soul.  Then 
the  hero  and  narrator.  Dr.  Fenwick,  represents  a  class 
of  individuals,  numerous  in  this  world,  and  to  be  found  ■ 
in  all  professions  and  positions,  who  seat  themselves  on 
known  facts  in  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and 
refuse  to  stir,  or  to  give  credence  to  anything  contrary 
to  what  they,  in  their  self-sufficiency,  consider  the  truth. 
Mrs.  Poyntz,  "the  queen  of  the  hill,"  is  made  to  per- 
sonate "the  world,"  and  Miss  Brabazon,  scandal.  Little 
Amy  Lloyd  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  feminine  do- 
mestic virtues,  while  Lilian  Aslileigh  is  an  ideal,  poetic 
character,  of  rare  refinement  and  delicacy,  which,  per- 
haps, matter-of-fact  people  appreciate  less  than  it  de- 
serves. The  golden  thread  running  through  the  whole, 
iiLseen  vety  often,  and  overlooked,  perhaps,  Ijy  some,  is 
the  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  establish 
which  the  complete  argument  tends.  The  book  has  a 
number  of  illustrations,  but  they  are  scarcely  any  addi- 
tion to  it,  being  most  insipid  and  characterless.  Pric»e 
25  cents. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  throngh  Petkr- 
SON  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER:  or,  a  Chronicle  of 
Mistakes.  By  the  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
"Heartsease,"  etc.  In  two  volumes.  A  pleasing  author 
has  prepared  another  pleasing  book.  It  is  of  a  young 
stepmother  who  has  three  stepchildren  advanced  almost 
past  the  period  of  childhood,  whom  she  finds  possessing 
many  serious  faults.  In  her  zeal  to  win  their  affection, 
and  promote  their  welfare,  she  commits  various  mis- 
takes, which  result  disastrously  to  all.  Nevertheless, 
her  efforts  come  to  good  at  last,  and  she  feels  amply 
repaid  for  all  she  has  done  or  attempted  to  do.  Gene- 
vieve Durant,  a  lively  young  French  girl,  is  a  charming 
character;  and  Ulic  O'More,  an  energetic  and  ambitious 
young  Irishman,  figures  conspicuously  in  the  second 
volume,  and  enlivens  occasionally  where  otherwise 
there  might  be  dulness.  Price,  paper,  $1  00;  cloth, 
$1  CO. 

From  TiCKNOR  k  Fields,  Boston,  through  Peterson 
k  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

MARGRET  HOWTH:  A  Story  of  To- Day.  This  is 
likely  to  prove  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  most  attractive, 
books  of  the  season.  It  is  published  anonymously,  its 
plot  is  simple,  and  the  whole  story  without  pretension  ; 
but  it  fairly  sparkles  with  originality  and  gleams  with 
beautiful  sentiments,  expressions,  and  descriptions.  It 
is  emphatically  a  thoughtful  work,  suggesting,  rather 
than  inculcating  in  full,  good  and  true  lessons  concern- 
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lug  Ct>mmoa  life  and  it«  affairs.  The  heroine,  HargTet 
Huwth,  iK  a  true  woniau,  tliuuf^h  9ho  in  represeuted  as 
porformiag  no  heroic  action— at  IcaKt,  as  the  world  rates 
heroism — nor  is  she  found  In  romantic  fituiitions.  She 
has  a  lover,  it  is  true,  and  she,  with  a  loviiiif  heart,  after 
he  has  onco  cast  her  a^ide  at  prospect  of  a  i>rightor  career 
ttian  she  could  open  to  liim,  n-ccive»  him  back  when  he 
c<tnie<f  to  her  humbled  and  diciappoiuted,  and  hungerinif 
for  her  love.  We  repeal— one  of  the  best  aud  worthiest 
books  we  have  examini'd.     Price  7*i  cents. 

LEISUKE  HOCKS  IN  TOWN.  By  the  anlhor  of 'Re- 
creations  of  a  Couuliy  Piirson."  Wlio  has  not  read 
those  "Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson?"  Surely,  no 
one  overlooked  thorn  who  could  api>reciate  freshness 
and  orlgiuality,  added  to  i>'ood  and  true  seutimout. 
With  that  book  in  baud,  ono  ^aw,  on  the  gloomiest  day, 
the  brightness  of  the  summer  sun,  the  jrlitter  of  tho 
raindrops  from  the  recent  shower  on  the  leaver,  lieard 
the  twitter  of  birds,  and  realized  the  deep  and  quiet 
calm  which  the  writer  of  tho-se  e:cquisiio  essays  must 
h:ive  experienced  in  mind  and  heart.  We  believe  there 
is  00  book  which  will  be  haiUd  with  more  delight  by 
the  many  who  have  learned  to  love  this  author  through 
his  productions  than  thexe  "  I.ei>ure  Hours  in  Tnwn." 
There  are  fourteen  diffcieut  essays  within  its  covers,  the 
subjects  of  which  we  have  no  time  to  sppak  about.  They 
may  be  already  familiar  to  a  number  of  our  i-eiiders,  as 
they  have  appeared  fmm  month  to  mouth  in  tho -i(^n- 
tte  Monihiy.     Price  $1  2j. 

From  Jamf*!  Miller,  New  Tork; — 

THE  SHADOWY  LAND,  and  other  Poems.  By  Rev. 
Gurdon  Huntington,  A-  M  This  is  a  One  hi.ri,'e  octavo 
volume  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages,  printed  in 
clear  type,  containing  over  s.xty  poems.  These  are  well 
written,  and  denote  in  their  author  a  cultivated  mind. 
Yet,  though  we  can  find  fault  with  none,  wo  fail  to 
detect  any  evidence  of  uncommon  poetic  genius  that 
shall  wiu  for  Mr.  Huntington  a  place  among  the  few 
whose  names  posterity  will  reniember.  It  is  a  hook 
that  admirers  of  poetiT-  of  a  religious  character  will 
take  pleasure  in  reading,  and,  having  read,  will,  most 
probably,  tliink  no  more  about.  The  first  piece,  "The 
Slirtdowy  Land,"  is  imaginative  in  character  and  illus- 
trative, in  allegorical  form,  of  what  the  author  holds  as 
religious  truths. 

FaoM  J.  E,  TiLTON  &  Co.,  Boston: — 

Hb'E'S  MORXING:  or^  CitunstUr  and  Encouragements 
for  YoiUh/td  Christians.  By  the  author  of  "  Life's  Eve- 
ning," "Sunday  Hours,"  etc.  This  is  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  little  book,  full  of  varied  enggestions  and 
advice,  and  weU  adapted  to  the  purpose  fur  which  it 
was  written. 

SUSAN  AND  FRANKIE.  By  the  author  of  "Sabbath 
Talks  about  Jesus,"  etc. 

FUANKIES  BOOK  ABOUT  BIBLE  MEN.  By  the 
author  of  "Susan  and  Frankio. '"  etc.  Two  very  pretty 
and  interesting  books  for  childr'^n,  containing  stories 
from  the  Bible,  told  in  such  a  way  us  is  sure  to  gain 
their  attention. 

TILTON'S  SELECT  TRACTS.  Envelope  series.  This 
U  an  illustrated  collection  of  twelve  well  soU'cted  tracts, 
of  .1  size  very  convenient  to  send  by  mail,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

THE  PARLOR  GARDENER:  A  TrfntiM  on  the  Hoxim 
Cyhnre  "f  Ornamental  Plints.  Translated  from  the 
French  and  adapted  to  American  uve,  by  Corn^'Iia  3. 
Randolph,  ofVirgiaia.     A  well-prepared  and  armnged 
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Httle  work,  giving  ns  in  a  small  compass  an  idea  of 
thoiie  modes  of  embellishing  our  rooms  and  balconies 
with  thriving  plants,  which  French  ingenuity  and  love 
of  flowers  have  brought  to  perfection. 

CATHARINE.  By  the  author  of  "  Agnes  and  the  Little 
Key."  Tlio  popularity  of  "Tho  Little  Key*'  will  win 
for  this  work  instant  favor,  which  its  own  merits  will 
keep  for  It.  It  is  a  simple  and  touching  account  of  tho 
death  of  the  writer's  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  twenty, 
with  the  thoughts  and  consoling  retlectiuns  that  were 
inspired  by  meditations  on  his  loss. 

FADING  FLOWERS.  By  Mcta  Landor,  author  of 
"The  Broken  Bud,"  "Blossoms  of  Childhood,"  "Light 
on  the  Dark  River,"  etc.  A  beautiful  collection  of  poems 
by  various  authors,  on  the  one  subject  uf  the  loss  of 
children.  It  was  originally  made  by  one  who  needed 
tho  consolation  they  give,  and  is  published  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  derive  from  them  the  same  comfort  they 
HlTordod  tho  compiler.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and 
illnstrated. 

From  Robert  Cautkr  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  Waktie.v,  Pliiladelphia: — 

THE  PATHWAY  OF  PROMISE:  vr,  Wordi  of  Com- 
fori  to  the  Christian  Pilgrim.  To  those  who  need  or 
appreciate  "a  word  in  season,"  this  will  prove  a  valu- 
able ftud  useful  work,  full  of  wise  and  geutlo  counsels 
ftnd  encouragements.  Its  purpose  is  "to  set  before  the 
believer  sonio  of  the  gracious  promises  of  Gnd's  word," 
and  to  suggest  consoling  thoughts,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  at  once  attractive  and  earnest. 

WEE  DAVIE.  By  Norman  Maclood,  D.  D.,  author  of 
"Tho  Gold  Thread,"  etc.  A  beautiful  and  touching 
story,  showing  tho  power  of  an  unconscious  child  for 
good  over  those  who  love  them. 

HYMNS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE.  Second  series.  By 
Horatius  Bonar,  D.  D.,  Kelso.  A  beautiful  and  well- 
known  collection  of  Christian  songs,  which  seem  to  be 
the  outpourings  of  a  soul  full  of  fervent  religious  feeling, 
and  glowing  with  love  to  God  and  man.  The  writer  is 
evidently  a  born  poet,  and  his  thoughts  flow  in  harmo- 
nious and  delightful  numbers. 
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GoDET  FOR  Mat. — "May  Flowers."  It  is  now  pretty 
well  understood  that  our  steel  engravings  are  very 
superior  to  ^lose  found  in  any  other  puhllcatiou,  be  it 
periodical  or  book  This  being  the  understanding,  it 
would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  for  ns  to  say  nothing  about 
them;  but  wo  cannot  avoid  it;  when  we  have  a  good 
thing,  we  like  to  share  it  with  others;  when  we  have  a 
good  opinion  of  anything,  we  like  to  proclaim  that 
opinion,  and,  this  being  our  disposition,  we  call  atteu* 
tion  to  "May  Flowers,"  its  beauty  of  design  and  exe- 
cution. 

Our  May  Fashions  contain  seven  figures,  a«  usual, 
and  a  beautiful  plate  it  i.s.  The  Garibaldi  shirt,  now  so 
fashionable,  will  be  found  amongst  iht-m. 

Drawing-Iessuns,  in  imitation  of  lithographs,  are  al.>«o 
given. 

The  riding  dresses  for  ladies  are  of  the  latest  styles. 
Children's  fashions  and  ladies'  dres.ses  for  the  month  of 
May  are  also  in  this  number.  Brodie.  the  great  fa.»hioDor 
of  New  York,  furnishes  "The  Almerian." 

Mrs.  Haven's  beautiful  story  of  "Incompatibility  of 
Temper,"  is  finished  in  thiu  number. 
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T.  Buchanan  Ri;ad's  New  Poem, — Philadelpbians 
hiive  recently  been  favored  with  a  rare  treat,  no  less  a 
■one  thau  several  readings  by  Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch, 
from  a  new  unpublished  poem  by  T.  Buchanan  Read, 
entitled,  "The  Wild  Wagoner  of  the  AUegbenies."  The 
Academy  of  Music  has  been  the  place  of  these  entertain- 
ments, which  have  been  favored  with  full  audiences  of 
our  most  intelligent  citizens,  who  are  fully  capable  of 
iippreciating  the  united  excellencies  of  author  and  reader. 
Sir.  Read  ia  well  known  as  a  poet  and  painter,  and  ia 
particularly  distinguishable  for  refined  imagination  and 
delicate  beauty  of  style,  whether  his  works  are  pro- 
<iuced  by  pen  or  by  pencil. 

The  scene  of  "The  Wild  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghenies" 
is  chiefly  laid  in  and  about  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  ;  and  many  historical  events  and 
incidents  of  the  war  are  used  as  the  warp  of  the  poem, 
into  which  is  woven  a  woof  of  romance  and  fiction.  The 
chief  characters  are  Sir  Hugh  Berkley,  a  loyalist,  and 
"the  feared  and  famous  Wagoner,"  who  is  discovered 
to  be  a  brother  of  the  former.  The  Wagoner  is  described, 
and  bis  character  maintained  throughout,  with  striking 
vigor  and  efft'ct,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  delicate 
imagery  of  other  portions  of  the  poem.  The  crossing  of 
the  Delaware,  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine,  and  the 
route  at  Cliadd's  Ford,  aie  among  the  noticeable  histori- 
cal facts  which  aro  introduced  and  presented  to  the 
reader,  or  rather  listener,  in  vivid  word  pictures.  Ac- 
tors in  revolutionary  times,  whose  names  are  already  set 
down  in  history,  are  given  more  or  less  prominence; 
while  Washington  is  spoken  of  with  the  reverential  love 
of  a  true  patriot. 

Bat  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea,  in  the  space  to  which  we  are  limited,  of  the  rare 
beauties,  both  descriptive  and  dramatic,  of  this  poera. 
When  the  times  shall  justify  its  publication,  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  offered  to  every  one  to  judge  and  enjoy 
for  themselves.  But  before  closing  our  notice  of  this 
poem,  mention  must  be  made  of  Mr.  Murdoch's  reading 
of  it,  which  served  to  greatly  enhance  its  graces.  The 
gentler  portions  were  recited  with  pathos,  and  elegant 
modulation  ;  while  the  descriptions  of  combat  or  angry 
altercation  were  given  with  the  eflect  and  forcible  ex- 
pression of  which  Mr.  Murdoch  is  so  well  capable.  It 
was  emphatically  true  in  this  case  that  the  most  beauti- 
ful composition  borrows  additional  charms  from  appro- 
priate elocutionary  expression. 

Indiana. 

Ton  will  see  that  "we  still  remember  that  Book  which 
has  contributed  to  onr  happiness,  and  which  will  still 
tend  to  dissipate  the  gloom.  As  Godey  has  become  one 
of  the  head  institutions  of  the  day,  we  ever  expect  to  be 
constant  readers  of  it.  M. 

Club  of  $20. 

The  result  of  a  novel  experiment  is  given  in  the  Sfoni- 
tear  de  V Agriculture.  A  farmer  planted  four  potatoes 
in  April  last,  in  two  of  which  he  inserted  a  bean,  and  a 
pna  in  each  of  the  other  two.  The  peas  and  beans  pro- 
duced a  good  crop,  and  the  potatoes  were  free  from  dis- 
ease. One  of  the  potatoes  produced  58  tubers,  the  second 
30,  the  third  29,  and  the  fonrth  25. 

The  Largest  Club  tet  Received. — We  received  one 
day  last  month,  from  one  person,  and  for  one  town,  a 
club  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Bubscribers,  amonnting 
to  nearly  six  hundred  dollars. 


OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

At  the  Concerts  of  the  Germania  there  is  an  evil  tole- 
rated which  calls  for  remonstrance  ;  we  mean  the  loud 
whispering  among  portions  of  the  audience.  Ladies, 
silence  !  or,  if  you  must  talk,  talk,  as  the  Musical  Times 
suggests,  during  the  waltzes;  but  O  leave  us  a  morsel 
of  quiet  while  we  listen  to  the  Pastorale  of  Beethoven, 
the  Notturno  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  Symphony  of 
Haydn,  and  we  will  forever  pray,  etc. 

The  Concerts  of  Gottschaik !  ah,  we  could  fill  our 
column  with  outpourings  of  admiration  over  the  Gotts- 
chaik— most  unmusical  of  names  !  Where  shall  we  find 
anothei' 

"  Can  trickle  music  down  the  keys" 

so  mellifluously  as  the  "great  American?"  Gran,  his 
agent,  who  deals  in  Italian  Opera,  and  everything  else, 
is  full  now  of  Gottschaik  (he  'b  enough  to  fill  any  man), 
and  has  forsaken  bis  other  pets.  8o  we  hang  up  our 
opera  hat  until  next  fall,  warning  Mr.  Gran,  however, 
to  get  through  with  his  man  by  that  time. 

^ew  Sheet  Music/or  the  Piano. — Again  we  have  to  sum 
up  for  the  month  a  splendid  list  of  new  music,  particu- 
larly wortliy  the  attention  of  our  friends.  According  to 
our  u."sual  custom  we  will  mail  any  of  these  pieces  on 
receipt  of  price.  All  letters  and  orders  to  be  addressed 
to  J.  Starr  HoUoway,  PliiUidelphia. 

From  Firth,  Pond  St.  Co.,  New  York:  A  Loving  Daugh- 
ter's Heart,  from  Balfe'a  new  opera  of  the  Puritan's 
Daughter,  35  cents  ;  Annie  of  the  Vale,  song  and  chorus, 
by  the  author  of  Cottage  by  the  Sea,  the  most  beautiful 
of  this  author's  compositions,  30  cents;  Anthem  of 
Liberty,  by  R.  S.  Willis,  30;  Marching  Along,  Bradbury's 
Army  Song,  25. 

The  following  polkas,  marches,  etc. :  Adele  Polka,  by 
Helmsmuller,  25  cents;  Lester  Wallack  Polka,  by  Site- 
pel,  with  flue  portrait,  35;  The  Reveille,  Grand  March 
Militaire,  by  A.  W.  Berg,  35;  Army  Parade  Maicb,  by 
Louis  Beige,  as  played  at  evening  parade  by  the  bands 
of  the  Potomac,  35;  Drums  and  Trumpets,  by  Helms- 
muller, descriptive  of  a  parade  down  Brondway,  hand- 
some title,  40  ;  Viva  I'America,  by  A.  W.  Berg,  beautiful 
variations  on  Millard's  famous  national  air,  50;  Dixiana, 
brilliant  caprice,  by  Rich.  Hoffman,  50. 

From  J.  H.  Hidley,  Albany :  I  know  a  pretty  Widow  ; 
I  give  thee  all  I  may  Love  ;  I  ask  but  for  one  Thrilling 
Kiss  ;  three  favorite  songs,  by  Fred.  Buckley,  whose 
songs  divide  popular  favor  with  S.  C.  Foster's  ;  My  Cot- 
tage Home,  song  and  chorus  ;  The  Summer  Brook,  beau- 
tiful song,  by  Laurence  ;  The  Daughter's  Secret,  Mason's 
song  for  baritone  ;  also,  Sylph  Polka,  Snowfiake  Polka, 
Galop  di  Bravura,  Lodowiska  Mazourka,and  Inglewood 
Mazourka,  each  2.5  cents. 

From  O.  Ditson  &  Co. ,  Boston  :  The  Land  of  Washing- 
ton, quartette,  by  McNaughton,  2.5;  The  Bridge,  beauti- 
ful song  to  words,  by  Longfellow,  pictorial  title,  30; 
The  Magic  of  a  Smile,  2.5;  Song  of  the  Nightingale,  from 
the  Marriage  of  Georgette,  30;  The  Golden  Stars,  25. 

Also,  Burlesque  Galop,  Cassidy,  25  ;  Saint  ^  la  France, 
a  fine  transcription,  by  Eaumbach,  of  this  vigorous 
melody,  35;  Sibylle,  delightful  noctnrne,  by  Brinley 
Richards,  35  ;  Marie,  companion  piece,  by  tlie  same,  35  ; 
Grand  Valse  Brillante.  by  Leybach,  50,  a  very  pleasing, 
showy,  and  not  difllcult  waltz,  which  all  oor  friends 
should  have;  Battle  of  Port  Royal,  by  Chas.  Grobe, 
with  finely  illustrated  title,  descriptive  of  the  bombard- 
ment, 60  ;  tliis  battle-piece  is  equal  to  the  famous  one  of 
Prague.     Always  address  J.  Starr  Hollow  ay. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

ArticUs  that  C^Odren  can  make  for  Fiincy  fhirs,  or  for 

UoUiVty  Prts^itf. 

DAHLIA   FOBTE-MOSTItK. 

J^ntrrinU. — A  pair  of  wire  framos,  two  Bhadeji  of  che- 
nille ordinaire,  nod  a  Miiall  quantity  of  a  li^hler  sliado 
of  wire  chenille.  AUo  a  umall  qimDtity  of  clteaiUe  of 
ULiothcr  color,  aud  a  morr^el  ofsatia  to  match. 

This  porte-montrc  Is  a  veritable  Parisiau  novelty,  and 
roay,  with  irreat  eaMe.  he  fashioned  into  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject. The  frames  have  two  rows  of  wire**,  which  are 
nimply  covered. wltli  tlif  two  dark  nhades  of  chenille 
^tbe  darker  outside).     This  also  c  jvera  the  loop  by  which 


they  arc  suspended.  Then  a  series  of  loops,  bending  in- 
wards the  centre.  This  flower  pattern  may  serve  a.s  a 
model  to  onr  young  friends,  and  enable  them,  by  the 
exerciscof  their  fancy  and  skill,  to  fashion  others  equally 
as  pretty.  It  is  not  tbo  mere  copying  of  any  article 
which  constitutes  Ingenuity,  but  a  certain  originality  of 
Improv.ng  a;id  devising.  The  hook  With  the  round 
epace  i.s  covered  with  the  chenille,  like  the  sntiu.  No- 
thing can  be  more  quickly  or  ea^^ily  done  than  this  porte- 
montre.  The  ends  of  the  chenille  must  be  neatly  and 
securely  ^ewed  ;  but  otherwise  there  is  no  trorft  whatever 
in  them. 

We  also  give  ono  or  two  little  games  for  the  entertain* 
meat  of  our  young  friends. 

I  TB  BEES   to   MARKET. 

The  company  being  formed  into  a  circle,  one  of  the 
players  says  to  his  neighbor  on  the  left— 

"  I  've  been  to  market." 

The  neighbor  inquires— 

"What  have  you  bought?'* 

"  A  coat,  a  dres.«,  a  nosc;,'ay,  a  shoe :"  In  fact,  anything 
that  may  come  into  the  bead  of  the  crfjttnmer,  provided 
ho  be  able,  on  pronounciuir  tho  word,  to  toucJt  an  article 
such  as  he  has  named.  Whoever  nei^lect*  or  is  unable 
to  perform  this  ceremony,  pays  a  forfeit.  Naming  an 
article  previoufily  indicated  is  similarly  punished. 

TBB   HOLS  IX  TitR  FABMER's  PIKLD. 

One  player  addresses  another — 

"  Have  you  seen  the  mole  in  the  farmer's  field  ?" 

The  other  replies — 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  the  mole  in  the  farmer's  field," 

'*  Do  yon  know  what  the  mole  does  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  the  mole  docs.'' 

**  Can  you  do  a^i  he  does  f 


The  secret  la  to  shut  your  eyes  every  time  you  answer 
(all  the  answers  being  echoes  of  tho  questlonti  la  tb4 
afllrmatlve).     Failing  In  this,  yoa  pay  a  forfeit. 

R.  Spaldiso  Aqaim.— This  nbiqultourt  Impostor  vre 
have  again  hoard  from.  He  has  boon  operating  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  his  circnlur 
offering  pianoA,  gold  watclies,  and  innumerable  other 
articles.  The  person  paying  him  the  money  draws  liia 
prize  immediatoly,  but  very  good  care  Is  taken  that  It 
shall  be  nothing  worth  more  than  fifty  cents ;  aTid,  as  he 
gets  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  book,  this  leaves 
him  two  dollars  clear  profit.  Ono  amusing  parairrnph 
in  this  grandilo({-.ieiit  advertisement  Is,  "  Wliuever 
draws  the  piano  will  be  retiuired  to  keep  it  -lecrot  until 
the  town  has  been  canvassed.'*  We  will  nndortake  to 
say  that  secret  Is  well  kept.  But  one  paragraph,  and 
that  is  tho  concluding  ono,  is  overwhelming  :  "  We  con- 
duct our  business  on  the  square."  Kow,  considering 
that  we  have  advertised  thi«  fellow  about  five  times, 
this  is  rather  gorgeous. 

Just  opk  VikW  or*  Tin:  Scbject.— The  Easton  (Md.) 
Gazette  says: — 

"This  number  is  the  first  of  the  new  Volume,  and  our 
ladies  should  send  in  their  names  immediately.  It  may 
be  had  at  tho  following  low  terms,  which  we  think  any 
young  lady  ought  to  prefer  giving,  to  Iiavioi.'  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  borrowing  every  month." 

At  a  Roman  Theatre  recently,  an  actor  played  the  part 
of  a  rake  on  his  last  legs,  and,  in  his  despair,  cried  out, 
"  !low  shall  I  manage  to  get  myself  into  prison?" 
Whereupon  a  wag  in  tho  pit  broke  In,  "You  have  only 
to  cry  out  '  Long  live  Victm-  Emmanuel  !'  "  There  was, 
of  course,  a  shout  of  applause  at  the  sally,  and  the  dar- 
ling national  cry  rang  ai,'ain  and  again  in  tho  bouse,  to 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  police. 

Read  This.— We  insert  nothing  in  our  Book  that  does 
not  belong  to  it,  and  are  not  responsible  for  any  circu- 
lars, catalogues,  or  advertisements  that  may  bo  inserted 
by  deabrs  to  whom  wo  send  the  Bonk.  We  are  getting 
tired  of  these  complaints.  If  people  Would  only  look  for 
themselves,  and  see  by  whom  these  documents  are  pub- 
lished, they  Would  not  char^'O  ua  with  their  insertion. 

To  AtJTHORg. — We  frequently  have  MSS.  eenl  to  us, 
aud  the  writers  Inform  us  that  they  have  written  for 
such  and  such  papers  and  periodicals.  They  ask  us  for 
pay,  when  the  fact  is  that  they  have  written  for  the 
works  they  mention  without  remuneration,  and  when 
they  have  asked  for  it,  have  been  told  that  their  articles 
are  no  loii^'er  wanted.  We  consider  that,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  writers  to  the  public,  pay  ought  to  come 
from  them  to  us,  and  not  from  us  to  them.  The  mention 
of  one  thing  prevents  us  even  from  r.-ading  a  MS  ,  and 

that  is,  when  we  are  informed  that  "  Mr. has  read 

aud  approved  of  it,"  mentioninp  the  name  of  •omc  one 
that  would  wish  to  be  considered  popular  in  the  literary 
World.  We  choose  always  to  judge  for  ourselves,  and 
take  no  one's  opinion  of  what  is  suitable  for  the  Lady's 
Book. 

CosFiTcics,  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher,  who 
lived  before  Christ  5.>0  years.  Wrote:  "Do  unto  others 
as  thott  wonldst  be  dealt  with  thyself.  Thou  only 
needest  this  law  alone  ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rest.'* 
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NORTHERN  FARM  HOUSE. 
VeHgned  expressly  for  Godey's  Lady'' s  Book  by  Samdel  Sloan,  Architect,  Philadelphut. 


rr.KspiirTivE  view. 


We  term  this  a  "Northern  Farm  Ilonse,"  although 
the  plaa  is  such  as  would  make  a  very  pleasant  resi- 
dence in  the  "sunny  South";  the  appellation  being 
founded  rather  on  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  roof  than 
any  feature  in  the  internal  iirrangemeuts. 


PRiNClPAt,   FLOOR. 


Principal  Flvnr. — A  ve!*tibule  ;    B  stair  hall ;  C  par- 
lur,  IS  by  20  feet;  D  library  or  eitting-room,  18  by  IS 


feet;  E  sitting-room  or  dining-room,  18  by 
living-voom  or  dining-room,  IS  by  IS  feet; 
IS  by  16  feet;  H  small  Ubby,  with  pantry 
I  and  J  piazzas. 


IS  feet ;  F 
G  kitchen, 
adjoining  ; 


BECONt)  STORt. 

Sftotid  Flnor.^K  is  the  hall.  L  L  L  are  large  cham- 
bers, 51  dressing-room,  N  small  bed-room  with  bath-room 
adjoining. 
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ISKLfKNCK     OK      XkW^PAPKRS — TWO     ORE  AT     ACTHOKI- 

Tiifs.— timall  i^  tlic»um  tliat  i^^  required  tu  patronize  n 
newspaper,  auil  amply  rewarilcd  i»  its  pairou,  I  care 
nut  buw  humble  aud  uuprctending  the  gazette  which  he 
takes.  It  is  next  tu  impoHKibto  tu  fill  a  sheet  without 
putting  into  it  soiuethiug  that  i.s  worth  the  subscription 
price.  Every  parcut  wltose  son  is  away  from  home  at 
school,  should  supply  him  with  a  newspaper.  I  well 
remember  what  a  marked  difference  there  was  betweeu 
tho.-io  of  my  schoolmates  who  had  not  access  to  news- 
papers. Other  things  being  equal,  tho  first  were  always 
superior  to  the  last  lu  debate,  composition,  and  general 
intelligence. — Daniel  Webster. 

Dr.  Johnson,  when  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  know- 
ledge, said:  "I  neror  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
finding  something  I  would  liave  deemed  it  a  lo^s  not 
to  have  seen — never  without  deriving  from  it  instruction 
and  amusement." 

POBTBAIT  OF    GOVERNOR    SPRAOFB. — H.    A.    BrOWO,    35 

Winter  St.,  Boston,  whose  portrait  of  Gen.  McClellan 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  which  has 
been  issaed,  has  just  brought  out  a  portrait  of  Got. 
Spraguc,  of  Rhode  Island,  which  possesses  equal  merit, 
as  a  work  of  art,  aud  is  an  excellent  likeness.  It  was 
eogi*aved  by  H.  Wright  Smith,  from  a  photograph,  and 
is  a  picture  which  every  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Go- 
vernor will  desire  to  possess.  Artist's  proofs,  §1  50; 
proofs,  7.J  cents;  prints,  SO  cents.  Seut  uu  a  roller 
anywhere  on  receipt  of  the  price.  "  Geuenil  McClellan" 
can  be  bad  in  uniform  style.     Address  as  above. 

Club  of  $12. 

India^.v. 
I  had  no  trouble  in  making  up  my  club  this  year,  and 
if  I  had  begun  in  time,  I  think  I  could  easily  have  sent 
two  for  one.  I  may  get  some  more.  I  have  more 
subscribers  this  year  than  last,  despite  the  hard  tiroes. 
One  of  the  ladies  said  she  could  not  do  without  the  Book, 
and  if  it  were  to  cease  visiting  our  home,  the  whole 
family  would  feol  that  It  had  lost  one  of  its  plcasantest 
visitors.  D. 

Apropos. — John  Adams  bring  called  upon  for  a  con- 
tribution to  foreign  missions,  remarked  :  "  I  have  nothing 
to  give  for  that  cause,  but  there  are  in  this  city  six  min- 
isters, not  one  will  preach  in  the  other's  pulpit;  now  I 
will  give  &s  much  and  more  than  any  one  else  to  civilize 
these  clergymen !" 

ExPLoeivK  Oils. — Formerly  onr  newspapers  daily  re- 
corded the  deaths  from  the  explosion  of  camphene  in 
lamps.  Now  it  is  from  kerosene  and  other  coal  oils. 
Some  half  dozen  of  the  manufactories  of  these  death- 
dealing  compounds  have  been  destroyed. 

Many  publications  are  gotten  up  at  the  present  day 
nnder  the  head  of  Lady's  Books,  but  all  are  mere  imita- 
tions of  Godey.  Godey's  is  the  standard  whereby  all 
others  are  guided.  Other  periodicals  try  to  imitato 
Godey,  but  as  soon  as  they  come  near  his  mark  he  raises 
hi«  standard  of  excellence,  and  leaves  them  far  behind. 
It  appears  to  be  the  model  beyond  which  they  desire  not 
to  reach. — Gtt/irdinn,  Paterson. 

Hpbe  in  Egypt  the  cry  is  hard  times,  but  the  ladies 
must  have  something  to  amu'se  them,  and  they  all  agree 
in  saying  that  they  can  obtain  the  best  reading,  best 
fashions  and  more  of  them  in  your  valued  Book  tlian 
any  other,  etc.  H. 


Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilto.v  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  the  fol- 
lowing choice  card  photographs:— 

A  new  C'py  from  the  original  painting  of  T.  Buchanan 
Read,  £»q.,  of  Prof.  Longfellow's  children,  in  card  form, 
for  the  album. 

Also  photographs  of  Darley'e  celebrated  painting  of 
"The  Courtship  of  Miles  blandish."     Also, 

Whlttier's  "  Barefoot  Boy,"  and  Miss  H.  F.  Gould's 
"Little  Match  Girl,"  companion  pictures,  painted  by  C. 
Swain. 

Also  the  popular  pictares  of  Barry's  *'  Rector's  Ward,'* 

Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha's  Wooing," 

Longfellow's  "  Evangeline," 

Guido's  •'  Beatrice  Cenci," 

Barry's  "Maud  Muller." 

Also  a  great  variety  of  popular  snbjects,  including  all 
distinguished  persons,  American  aud  European.  Tliey 
will  send  a  list,  if  requested,  and  mail  selected  photo- 
graphs for  2.5  cents  each,  post  paid. 

They  manufacture  a  very  nice  album  for  tho  carte  de 
vOiitc,  some  fifty  ^ty!cs.  of  improved  patterns,  which 
they  claim  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  mu>t  send  a 
post-ofiicc  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  mad6 
out  of  post-marks. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  R. — Sent  infant's  wardrobe  by  Wells,  Far- 
go, &  Co.'s  express,  February  19th. 

Miss  M.  A.  L.— Sent  hair  ring  20th. 

ilrs.  M.  C— Sent  hair  cross  21-t. 

Mrs.  D.  R  — Sent  pattern  for  baby's  wardrobe  21st. 

Miss  McG. — Sent  cloak  aud  dress  pattern  22d. 

A.  C.  M.— Sent  worsted  and  silk  2Uh. 

Miss  A.  A. — Sent  pattern  for  Garibaldi  shirt  24th. 

Mrs.  B.  C— Sent  oil  cloth  2.5th. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  K. — Sent  pattern  and  materials  for  chair 
cover  by  Adams's  express  25th. 

Sirs.  A.  E.  R. — Sent  pattern  of  Victoria  cnr>pt  2Gth. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  R. — Sent  pattern  of  bny's  blouse  2t;ili. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  L.— Sent  patteru  of  Zouave  jacket,  etc.  26th 

Mrs.  E.  S.  G. — Sent  pattern  of  Garibaldi  suit  SOtU. 

Mrs.  Dr.  C. — Sent  pattern  Marine  jacket  2Sth. 

Miss  W.  F.— Sent  pattern  Zouave  jacket  2Sth. 

L.  0.  W.— Sent  hair  bracelet  2Sth. 

Mrs.  E.  n.  P. — Sent  patterns  for  baby's  dresses  2Sth. 

Miss  E.  E  — Sent  hair  breastpin  Slarch  1st. 

J.  M,  D. — Sent  infant'sclothes  by  Adiinis's  express  3d. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  S. — Sent  pattern  for  Cleopatra  jacket  3d. 

Miss  G.  W.  L  —Sent  pattern  Garibaldi  shiit  3d. 

Mrs.  O.  J. — Sent  hoop  skirts  by  Adams's  express  4th. 

J.  W.  S.— Sent  hair  ring  4th. 

Mrs.  L.— Se!it  silk  braid,  etc.  4th. 

T.  F.  N  —Sent  hair  ring  6th. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  D   S  —Sent  pattern  for  infant's  clothei  fith. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  E.— Sent  hair  jewelry  by  Wells,  Fargo  it 
Go's  express  8th. 

11.  C.  S.-Seot  hair  ring  10th. 

Mi-*s  M.  S.  M.— Sent  pattern  Zouave  jacket  11th. 

H.  R.  C— Sent  pattern  Lancer's  jacket  11th. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  B.— Sent  pattern  boy's  clothes  llth. 

Mis?  J.  L.  S — Sent  pattern  Lancer's  jacket  llth. 

J.  N. — Sect  infant's  sack  patterns  and  needles  14th. 

5fiss  0.  P.  M. — Sent  pattern  of  Victoria  corset  14th. 
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Mrs.  H.  N. — Sent  hair  earrings  15th. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  W. — Sent  patteru  Marine  jacket  16th. 

Miss  M.  W. — Sent  cloak  and  dies.s  patterns  17tli. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  S. — Sent  pattern  buy's  pauts,  etc,  18th. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A. — Sent  sleeve  pattern  ISth. 

Ordelia.  —  Thank  you  for  the  receipt  for  Skeleton 
Leaves,  and  for  the  compliment  to  the  Book.  Another 
lady  has  also  favored  us.     See  page  4S9. 

Many  Subscribers,  West  Chester,  Pa. — We  may  em- 
phatically ask,  what  next?  A  lady  may  accidentally 
t«,'ar  her  dress,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  her  not  wearing 
a  good  one.  We  furnish  you  with  a  good  article,  and 
you  must  be  careful  of  it. 

Skeleton  Leaves. — Many  thanks  to  our  friends  for  the 
numerous  receipts  received. 

"  Great  Expectations  Realized."  By  Mrs.  Mason.  We 
will  furnish  a  copy  of  this  work,  post-paid,  ou  receipt 
oi"  one  dollar. 

J.  B.  W.,  Chicago. — The  books  are  uot  to  bo  had  in 
this  country. 

A  Subscriber's  Mother. — Much  obliged  for  the  receipts. 


(!l'Ijemisti'3]  for  tlic  §oiin§. 


LESSON  XX.—{Conchuied.) 

474.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  analysi.s  of  gunpowder, 
which  analysis  involves  two  considerations:  {«)  deter- 
mination of  the  constituents  of  pure  gunpowder;  (b) 
determination  of  the  impurities  which  may  exist  in 
gunpowder.  Let  us  assume  that  we  commence  our  in- 
vestigation on  gunpowder  which  is  actually  pure.  Take 
about  a  teaspoouful  of  gunpowder,  and,  in  accordance 
with  a  rule  already  inculcated  (3),  add  distilled  water, 
boil  and  filter,  so  that  all  that  can  be  dissolved  out  by 
water  */i/7/Z  be  dissolved  out — filter.  Now  carbon  charcoal 
in  insoluble  iu  water,  so  is  sulphur  ;  but  nitre  is  soluble  ; 
hence  the  filtered  solution  must  contain  all  the  nitre 
which  may  be  obtained  on  evaporation.  We  must  not 
ecttract  the  sulphur.  Boil  therefore  with  liquor  potas-a, 
and  proceed  as  directed  at  382.  Thus  will  the  sulphur 
be  removed,  and  the  charcoal  alone  will  remain. 

47j.  Suppose  the  gunpowder  not  lo  have  been  pure, 
but  to  contain  certain  chlorides — most  probably  common 
salt.  All  chlorides  save  three  (IJS) — and  the  presence 
of  these  need  not  be  feared — arc  very  soluble  in  water; 
hence,  if  preseut,  they  would  be  present  iu  the  first  or 
aqueous  solution.  Test,  therefore,  a  portion  of  this  so- 
lution with  solution  of  nitiate  of  silver.  If  a  white 
precipitate  results  soluble  in  ammonia  26,  27,  a  chloride 
is  present. 

476.  Does  the  gunpowder  also  contaia  a  carbonate  ?  If 
so,  the  white  precipitate  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver  will  not  dissolve  totally  in  ammonia. 
Add  lime-water  to  a  fresh  portion — a  white  precipitate 
will  be  thrown  down  soluble  in  acid,  419. 

477.  Does  it  also  contain  a  sulphate?  In  that  case  the 
precipitate  formed  with  lime-water  would  not  be  readily 
soluble  in  acids  ;  but  the  absolute  test  would  be,  any 
solutle  salt  of  baryt.-e,  say  nitrate,  305,  when  a  white 
precipitate  would  be  thrown  down,  insoluble  in  boiling 
nitric  acid,  .396. 

478.  Does  it  contain  any  calcigenous  metal  in  the  form 
of  soluble  salt  ?  Test  a  portion  of  the  watery  solution 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (21.S  ft  seq.),  another 
portion  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  solution,  another  with 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 


479.  Does  it  contain  a  sulphui-et  ?  Mis  in  a  test-tube  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  gunpowder  itself  with  hydrochloric 
and  a  little  nitric"  acid,  388  and  397  ;  apply  heat  gently, 
and  hold  a  slip  of  white  blotting-paper,  dipped  in  sugar 
of  lead  solution,  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  If  a  sul- 
pliuret  were  contained,  hydiosulphuric  acid  would  have 
been  evolved. 

4S0.  Does  the  gunpowder  contain  black  lead  ?  This  is 
frequently  the  case,  this  substauce  being  used  for  im- 
parling to  the  grains  a  shiniug  appearance.  If  so,  the 
black  lead  will  remain  with  the  charcoal  after  the  snl- 
pliur  has  been  extracted.  Put  the  suspected  charcoal 
into  an  iron  spoon— make  it  red  hot,  and  retain  it  so  in 
an  open  fire  with  free  access  of  air.  All  the  charcoul 
will  burn  away  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the 
black  lead  will  remain. 

481.  Hydrochloric,  hydrohromic,  and  hydrimUc  acids. 
— All,  save  the  first,  we  shall  pass  over.  To  prepare 
hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  in  the  state  of  gas,  which 
is  its  natural  state,  dry  some  common  Siilt  by  heating  it 
in  an  iron  spoon  ;  put  it  into  a  small  flask — ponr  npon 
it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  foriu  a  paste, 
and  collect  by  displacement  downwards. f  The  gas  is 
very  pungent,  colorless,  reddens  blue  litmus-paper 
(hence  it  is  an  acid) ;  precipitates  chloride  of  silver,  the 
precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia  (hence  it  contains  chlo- 
riuc,  278,  and  279) ;  does  not  dissolve  leaf  gold  (hence  it 
dues  not  contain  free  chlorine,  319,  320,  321),  and  is  ra- 
pidly dissolved  by  water,  fot  mi  ng  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit 
of  salt  of  the  shops.  Repeat  the  exporimeut.  using  salt 
and  watei"  instead  of  dry  salt ;  collect  the  liquid  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid  which  comes  over  in  a  tube 
cooled  by  wet  blotting-paper. 

482.  Bring  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  containing  ammonia- 
cal  gas,  and  protected  with  a  glass  valve,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle  full  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  also  protected 
by  a.  glass  valve,  thus.     Let  the  valves  be  both  simutty,- 


^K 


neously  removed  by  a  sliding  motion,  and  the  mouths 
held  tightly  together.  Kepeat  the  experiment,  u'-ing 
chlorine  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

*  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  decompose  all  snl- 
phurets,  even  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

t  i.  e.  The  mouth  of  the  collecting  bottle  being  up- 
wards.    See  4(iG. 


Jfasljioits. 


NOTICE    TO    LADY    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  oftJie  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  hi«t, 
distinct  directious  must  be  given. 

OrderSy  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  e.rpen- 
diture,  to  be  addressed  to  tlte  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 


FASHIONS. 
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So  uriier  toUl  be  atUtuied  to  uahtig  the  money  U  Jlrst 
reeeiveti.  Seithei-  the  EdUor  nor  Pitblinher  wUl  be  accvutU- 
(tbU/or  bmste  Uud  imtij  ucvtir  in  rtinitting. 

The  Hubliahor  of  ttio  Laily's  Book  hii»  no  lutorost  Id 
this  duptiitmenc,  and  kuuws  uothiog  of  Clio  truuemctioos  ; 
■Dd  whftber  the  person  t^eudio^  cbv  order  ia  or  is  uol  a 
8ubscnlit>r  to  ibe  Lady's  Book,  tbo  Fu«liiou  editor  doea 
not  kuow. 

iDaiructioQs  to  be  as  miDuto  as  in  possible,  accompaDied 
by  a  uoie  of  the  hei^'lit,  complexiou,  aud  gouoral  btylo  of 
tho  persoD,  on  wliich  inudi  iiej)eniis  in  choice,  brc^s 
ffoods  from  Evans  &  Co.'s  ;  moarntng  goods  from  Bessoa 
h  Son;  cloaks,  idbutillHs,  ur  tulm^s,  from  Brodie's,  C>1 
Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  bimuetsfroin  tlic  most  celebrated 
eslablishmentH ;  jewelry  from  Wriggons  i  Wuideu,  or 
Caldwell's,  Pliiladelpbia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be  taken 
back.  When  tbe  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction  mubt  be 
considered  final. 

DBSCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
MAY. 

Fig.  1.— Garibaldi  shirt  of  rose  sablimc  silk,  braided 
with  black  bniid.  Neck-tie  of  black  velvet.  Skirt  of 
black  silk,  with  a  bias  foid  of  roKO  sublime  silk  plnced 
just  above  the  liem.  A  Belgian  straw  liat  trimmed  with 
a  bow  of  rose  stil)lime  ribbon,  from  which  proceed  two 
black  plumes,  which  fall  over  on  each  side. 

Fig.  2. — Silk  dress,  of  the  new  color  called  gros  verty 
trimmed  with  ruffles  of  tho  silk,  arranged  in  tho  form  of 
medallions,  and  crossed  with  black  velvet.  Tudur  head- 
dress of  black  velvet. 

Fig.  3. — Mauve  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  flounces, 
having  the  edges  cut  out  in  Grecian  pattern,  and  bound 
■with  black  velvet.  The  style  of  the  dress  is  quite  new, 
aud  is  called  Mousquetaire.  Bonnet  of  Dunstable  straw, 
trimmed  with  white  ribbon  and  plumes. 

Fig.  4. — Lobelia  blue  silk  drcs.'s,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  the  silk,  finished  on  each  edge  with  a  box-plaitiug. 
Black  lace  mantle,  with  two  deep  rufHes,  aud  orna- 
mented with  ruches  of  silk,  tbe  same  as  tho  dress. 
White  chip  bonnet,  trimmed  with  white  ribbon  and  blue 
Marguerites. 

Fig.  5. — Walking  costume  suitable  for  the  sea-side. 
A  Rediogote  dress  of  taffeta  d'Annecy,  trimmed  with 
bias  pieces  of  green  silk,  braided  with  black  braid.  A 
Buridan  hat,  of  Belgian  straw,  trimmed  with  roses,  tips 
of  feathers,  black  velvet,  and  black  silk.  The  brim  of 
this  little  hat  istunied  up  with  a  roll  in  front  and  down- 
wards behind,  the  edge  being  only  very  sliirlitly  turned 
upwards;  the  whole  edge  of  the  bijm  is  trimmed  with 
black  velvet.  The  head  is  rounded  and  encircled  by  a 
black  silk  scarf,  the  ends  of  which  cross  and  hang  down 
behind.  On  the  brim  iu  front  there  is  a  group  of  roses 
shaded  by  a  group  of  six  lips  of  white  feathers. 

F"ig.  6.— Little  girl's  dress  of  taffeta  de  Suez. 

Fig.  7. — Little  boy's  dress  of  taffeta  d'Annecy— cha- 
mois color,  bound  with  white,  aud  braided  with  black. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  RIDING-DRESSES. 

(See  cngramng,  page  423.) 

Fig.  I.— Habit  of  mineral  gray  cloth,  the  body  finished 
by  a  heavy  cord  of  blue  silk  ;  buttoned  with  blue  but- 
tons. Hat  of  gray  felt,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet.  Neck- 
tie of  blae  silk. 


Fig  2.— Green  cloth  habit,  buttoned  with  steol  buttons. 
Cherry  neck-tie.     Leghorn  hat,  with  white  plumos. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 

Wb  resume  our  Chat  this  month  with  a  description  of 
full  dress  bonnets,  whicli  have  Just  appeared  in  tho 
sliDW-rooms  of  the  Misses  McConuel,  Clinton  Place.  New 
York.  One  was  of  white  crijte,  the  edge  of  tlto  l)ounft 
bound  with  black  silk.  The  cr'jta  of  the  boniict  did  n-'t 
turn  over  the  edge,  but  ju.st  met  it,  and  wa>*  fiiii>hid 
with  a  narrow  black  lace.  Fur  tiie  space  of  about  seven 
inches  over  tho  top  there  were  two  rows  of  the  ci-  jf, 
about  one  inch  wide,  box-plaited  on  ono  edge  only, 
wliich  made  the  bonnet  appear  very  high.  A  baud  of 
hhu-k  ribbon  passed  over  the  bonnet,  with  a  bow  on  top, 
and  formed  the  strings.  On  tho  right  side  was  a  large 
bunch  of  flowers,  composed  of  a  heartsease,  wild  roKe 
and  buds,  a  bunch  of  mist,  berries,  and  ivy,  which  trailed 
over  the  cape.  The  latter  was  peculiar,  being  made  of 
black  silk  ;  then,  over  that,  stiff  white  net,  which  was 
covered  with  two  thickuessc^i  ofcr'pe,  with  one  tuck  in 
it.  Tlie  inside  was  composed  of  blonde  tabs;  at  the 
sides  and  on  top  was  a  ruche  of  the  cr'jie,  edged  with 
black  lace,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  match  the  out- 
side. 

Some  of  the  Frenrh  hats  had  thin  but  not  drooping 
crowns,  and  the  Ihiwers  set  very  far  back,  just  at  the 
crown  above  tho  cajie.  Violet,  green,  aud  white  silks, 
very  elaborately  trimiiiod  with  puffings  and  quillings  of 
tbe  silk,  blonde,  ami  flowers  were  among  the  last  im- 
portations ;  but  black  and  white  are  the  colors  most 
generally  adopted,  biighteucd  with  gay  flowers. 

Another  very  duifinguc  hat  was  of  white  cripe  with 
illusion  front,  covered  with  black  thread  lace,  and  a  band 
of  black  ribbtin  edged  with  scarlet  passing  straight  over 
the  bonnet  from  ear  to  ear,  and  forming  the  strings. 
From  the  front  of  the  bonnet,  almost  on  top,  was  a  cor- 
don of  scarlet  geraniums  and  tufts  of  black  feather  grass, 
which  extended  almost  to  the  crown,  and  on  either  side 
of  this  was  a  wide  black  lace,  which  was  gathered 
round  the  flowers,  aud  turned  over  to  the  inside  of  the 
bouuet.  The  cape  was  of  alternate  pieces  of  white  crtpe 
and  scarlet  ribbon  running  leugth  wise  ;  over  this  was  a 
fall  of  black  spott.'d  lace,  with  a  thread  edge  sewed  on 
it.  Tho  face  trimming  was  blonde  tabs,  and  over  the 
forehead  a  very  full  trimming  of  the  scarlet  geraniums 
and  black  lace. 

Another  stylish  bonnet  was  of  white  crepe,  drawn  In 
puffs  from  the  front  to  the  crown.  On  one  side  was 
wide  black  lace  running  inside  and  out,  and  forming  the 
entire  trimming  of  the  left  side  of  the  bonnet,  and  then 
was  turned  plainly  over  the  rest  of  the  front.  A  largo 
cluster  of  flowers,  consisting  of  a  purple  poppy,  with 
buds,  laurestina,  mist,  heath,  etc.,  covered  the  right  sido 
of  the  bonnet.  Inside  was  white  and  black  lace  ruch- 
ing,  a  black  poppy,  one  of  the  color  called  vesuve,  and 
white  tabs.  The  capo  was  of  black  silk  edged  with 
black  lace. 

We  saw  a  very  cunning  little  hat  for  a  child,  which 
was  so  simple  and  pretty  that  we  cannot  pass  it  without 
a  notice.  It  was  a  white  straw,  with  very  close  droop- 
ing brim,  trimmed  with  a  band  of  black  velvet,  and  in 
front  a  bow  of  black  velvet,  with  a  bunch  of  lilies  of 
the  valley. 

We  should  like  to  describe  other  bonnets,  but  mnst 
refrain,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  otlier  departments. 

Among  the  ndmirublo  variety  of  children's  aud  riding 
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hats  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Genin,  of  New  Tork, 
we  noticed  the  Irving  hat  for  boys  ;  it  is  made  of  Dun- 
stable straw,  the  crown  slij,'htly  bell-shape  (as  are  most 
of  the  new  styles)  and  rather  higher  than  those  of  last 
winter.  A  broad  band  of  garnet  velvet  encircles  the 
crown,  and  on  the  nptiirned  brim,  which  is  semi-lurban, 
is  also  placed  a  band  of  garnet  velvet,  leaving  only  a 
sniall  portion  of  the  straw  visible. 

One  of  the  newest  styles,  intended  for  a  riding  hat,  hut 
suitable  also  for  childien,  was  a  white  Dunstable  hat, 
with  brim  both  back  and  front  resembling  the  vizor  of  a 
cap,  being  three  and  a  half  inches  deep  in  front  and  two 
and  a  half  at  the  sides.  This  brim  in  front  was  bound 
and  almost  covered  with  a  rich  gieen  velvet,  which  was 
graduated  at  the  sides  and  rounded  at  the  back.  A 
white  ostrich  plume  was  on  one  bide,  and  thrown  grace- 
fully round  the  hat  were  loops  of  the  velvet,  passed 
through  large  straw  crescents.  This  style  of  hat  will 
also  be  brought  out  in  colored  straws,  and  is  decidedly 
the  prettiest  thing  we  have  seen.  We  found,  also,  at  Mr. 
Genin's,  some  very  beanciful  French  hats,  mostly  Leg- 
horn, trimmed  with  black  aud  while  feathers,  and  tufts 
of  holly,  berries,  etc.  In  some  the  brim  was  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  velvet  sewed  on  in  Grecian  pattern,  and 
others  had  pointed  bias  velvet  sewed  on  and  edged  with 
straw.  The  shapes  were  variuus.  Besides  the  Matelot, 
Tuscan,  Hungarian,  Garibaldi,  and  Cumberland,  was  a 
kind  of  Scotch  or  helmet  shape,  and  others  resembling 
the  mushroom  and  Napolet>n  of  last  winter,  though 
having  some  little  peculiarity  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  shapes.  Many  of  them  finish  in  an  acute  point 
behind,  and  are  rounded  in  front. 

The  trimmings  will  consist  of  velvet  and  very  light 
feathers,  in  many  instances  tipped  with  large  straw 
pendants.  For  little  girls  flowers  will  be  intermixed 
with  the  ribbons.  Aigrettes  will  still  be  worn,  and  for 
infants  ruchings  and  box-plaiting  of  ribbon  and  velvet. 

For  street  wraps  French  jackeis  or  sacriues  will  be 
much  worn,  made  of  black  silk  and  other  materials. 
Those  of  silk  will  be  trimmed  with  ruffles,  piuked  or 
bound.  We  were  shown  at  Brodie's  a  very  beautiful 
one  made  surplice.  It  was  trimmed  with  one  ruffle  of 
black  silk,  headed  with  a  ruclie  of  black  and  purple 
silk;  the  same  trimming  was  on  the  sleeves  and  on  the 
lapels.  The  cording  was  of  purple  silk.  The  same 
style  is  being  made  up  in  fitncy  French  cloths,  which 
arc  something  quite  new  and  pretty. 

We  also  saw  one  intended  for  a  bride,  made  of  cut 
plush,  the  ground  white  and  intersected  by  iiaiTow  ribs 
of  pearl-color  plush,  very  much  raised.  It  was  very 
delicate,  and  we  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
spring  wraps. 

The  black  aud  white  checks  which  predominate  in 
every  style  of  goods  will  be  made  up  in  various  kinds 
of  mantles.  As  it  is  rather  early,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  see  many  new  wraps,  but  hope  by  next  month  to  give 
a  full  description  of  all  the  new  spring  styles. 

At  Madame  Dcmorest's,  in  Fourteenth  Street,  we  saw 
a  beautiful  pattern  for  a  wrap,  suitable  for  silk  or  tra- 
velling materials.  It  consisted  of  a  very  deep  pointed 
yoke  at  the  back,  the  skirt  set  on  this  yoke  in  bos  plaits, 
rounded  like  a  talma  behind,  and  finishing  in  long 
square  ends  in  front.  The  trimming  wasa  very  deep  Gre- 
cian border  of  black  velvet  an  inch  wide,  with  a  narrow 
velvet  on'  either  side  of  it,  the  yoke  trimmed  with  the 
narrow  velvet  only.  We  have  seen  from  the  same 
eatabUshment  a  number  of  beautiful  dresses,  part  of  a 
travelling  outfit,  made  by  Madame  Ellis  at  very  short 


notice,  and  which  were  iu  exquisite  taste.  Among  them 
was  a  morning  robe  of  figured  material,  gored,  but  the 
peculiarity  being  that  it  was  not  close  to  the  figure,  but 
was  perfectly  loose  and  comfortable,  and  at  the  sam« 
time  stylish,  and  could  be  confined  at  pleasure  by  a  belt. 
A  rich  bordering  was  sewed  round  the  robe  and  cape; 
the  latter  could  be  removed  at  will. 

We  also  saw  a  new  style  of  Garibaldi  shirt,  made 
with  a  yoke  which  formed  the  shoulder  bands  and  the 
band  down  the  front.  It  was  gathered  at  (he  waist  into 
a  waistband,  with  a  deep  point  at  each  edge  in  front, 
and  the  same  behind.  The  yoke  bands  and  sleeves  were 
braided.  • 

Among  the  dresses  was  one  of  light  wood-color  silk  ; 
the  lozenges  were  insertions  of  gimp,  and  inside  the 
lozenges  were  checkers  of  narrow  velvet.  The  body 
was  plain,  with  a  new  style  of  Medicis  girdle.  It  was 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  the  waistband  being 
one  point  up,  and  three  down,  in  front  and  back,  and 
on  each  side  was  a  long  flowing  end,  with  a  pocket  on 
e:ich,  trimmed  with  gimp  and  velvet,  as  were  also  tlw 
ends  of  the  sash  and  the  part  encircling  the  waist.  This 
waistband,  sometimes  made  with  braces  and  trimmed 
with  narrow  chicori  ruches  or  fluted  blonde,  is  much  in 
vogue,  and  will  continue  so  during  the  summer,  either 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  or  of  some  brigbt 
contrasting  color.  The  Russian  girdle  is  also  much 
admired  ;  in  this  the  ends  of  the  sash  terminate  in  very 
deep  points,  on  which  are  large  tassels.  A  very  elegant 
dress  was  a  white  ground  silk,  cross-barred  with  black 
and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  white  fluting,  bordered 
by  a  smaller  black  one.  The  same  trimming  continued 
up  the  front,  with  black  velvet  buttons.  The  body, 
made  with  lapels,  had  the  same  trimming,  and  the 
sleeves  had  a  row  of  buttons  outside  each  row  of  tUe 
fluting. 

The  Duchess  style — that  is,  with  a  frill  running  up  in 
the  interval  between  the  plaits — is  still  in  favor.  For 
rich  silks,  points  will  be  worn,  and  the  sleeves  flowing; 
the  principal  trimmings  are  chicorc  niches,  sewed  on  in 
an  endless  variety  of  styles,  lace,  jet,  bows,  knots  of 
gimp,  bunches  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  guipure  and  cro- 
chet, buttons  to  match  for  the  fronts  of  all  kinds  of 
dresses,  pinked  velvets,  bindings,  and  ribbons  of  all 
descriptions.  Ribbons  have  come  out  to  match  the 
checked  silks,  the  wide  for  sashes  and  the  narrow  for 
quillings.  Black  and  white  will  be  "all  the  rage"  tliis 
season,  for  the  checks  and  the  black  and  white  ribbons 
are  edged  with  fancy  colors,  such  as  Mngenta,  green,  blue, 
and  purple.  For  travelling  dresses  the  shepherd's  plaids 
in  all  sizes,  with  the  Tafftta  (VAnnecy  and  Suez,  will  be 
the  favorite  materials.  The  wraps  will  he  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  dresses,  and  in  many  instauces  trimmed  with 
braids,  galloons,and  velvets,  sewed  on  in  Grecian  pattern. 
A  broad  band  of  silk,  stitched  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
and  on  the  wrap,  makes  a  very  pretty  finish.  Plain 
stand-up  collars  are  most  worn  for  travelling,  with  cra- 
vats of  some  bright  tint ;  many  of  them  are  embroidered, 
and  trimmed  with  lace.  The  sleeves  are  generally 
close  at  the  wrist,  and  finished  with  a  very  narrow 
white  cuff.  Mude-color  delaines  and  such  materials  will 
be  braided  either  en  tnllier,  in  lozenges,  or  a  wide  band 
above  the  hem  of  the  dress.  The  wrap  will  be  of  the 
same  material,  richly  braided,  with  wide  and  narrow 
braids.  This  latter  style  makes  a  very  beautiful  travel- 
ling costume,  and  very  suitable  for  a  bride.  Dresses 
and  wraps  braided  in  medallions  with  black  braid  have 
a  very  fine  effect.  FAsaion. 
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EMBEOIDEET. 


THE  SICILIENNE. 


A  Sortie  de  Bal  or  Opera  Cloak.     Made  of  white  merino,  embroidered. 
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THE  ANDALUSIAN. 

[Froni  the  establishment  of  G.  Bbodie,  SI  Canul  Street,  .N\w  York.     Drawn  by  L.  T.  VoiuT,  from  actn;.! 

articles  of  costume.] 

(Se*  description,  Fashion  Veyartment.) 
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NAME   FOR   MARKING. 


A  GARDEN  HAT. 


Made  of  white  or  colored  muslin,  and  trimmed  with  fancy  ribbons. 
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FICHU. 

MADE  OF  WASH  KET  AND  VALEXCIEXXES  IKSERTUSG,   AND  TRIMMED  WITH  MAUVE  EIEBON. 


BLACK  LACE  POINTED  BERTHA  CAPE. 

ORNAMENTED  WITH  NARROW  BLACK  VELVET. 
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FANCY  TIE  AND   CTTFF, 

MADE  OF  VELVET,   SILK,   AND  BEADS. 


CUFF. 


SWISS  GIRDLE  FOE  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 


NAMES  FOR  MARKING. 
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BEAIDINO   FATIEBK. 


TABLE  D'OYLEY. 

(See  descrijition,    Work  Department.) 
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EASTEEN   KAMBLES   AND   KEMINISCENCES. 


JERUSALEM. 

Bnt  to  Monnt  Zion  we  are  come, 
The  city  of  the  living  God. — MoNTOOMERT. 
Now  shall  thy  house  be  desolate, 

Thy  glory  now  shall  close  ; 
I^or  leave  one  trace  of  mined  state, 
To  tell  where  Salem  rose. — Daj.e. 

A  RESIDENXE  in  Jerusalem  has  something  very 
peculiar  ia  its  associations — it  is  so  different 
from  other  cities,  so  motionless,  so  gloomy  and 
dispiriting,  so  silent  and  forsaken,  that  it  ap- 
pears more  like  a  city  of  the  dead  than  one 
having  such  a  vast  population. 

Every  spot  has  its  tale — eiich  rock  its  tradi- 
tion. This  pool,  or  that  tomb,  are  both  ren- 
dered memorable  by  some  historical  event,  and 
tlie  very  trees  sh.ire  in  the  veneration  with 
which  everything  connected  with  the  Holy  City 
is  held. 

If  you  want  amusement,  it  is  not  to  be  fonnd 
— unless  a  little  more  bustle  than  usual  in  the 
bazaars,  which  are  generally  crowded,  will 
satisfy  you.  Perhaps  a  ramble  to  Bethlehem, 
or  a  lounge  in  the  cafes,  may  please  you  ;  but, 
despite  all  yonr  endeavors,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  being  amused  in  the  city.  When  any 
travellers  arrive  they  are  weary,  and  seem  to 
partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  so  that  you 
."Me  obliged  to  retreat  to  your  hotel,  and  dream 
away  the  hours  of  evening  amid  clouds  of  to- 
bacco-smoke and  dismal  domestics.  If  you 
ri.-se  from  your  divan  and  take  a  turn  upon  the 
roof  of  the  house,  you  have  not  grand  moun- 
tains to  gaze  upon,  such  as  Gaspar  Poussin 
loved  to  paint,  nor  glorious  sunsets,  with  the 
golden  vistas  of  Claude,  that  are  to  be  seen 
•Isewhere — as  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  or  even 
Palestine.  There  are  no  Ostade-looking  inte- 
riors, or  Teniers-like  hovels,  to  gaze  upon  in 
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this  city.  Pleasing  recollections  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Rembrandt,  Mnrillo,  Guido,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  come 
crowding  into  the  mind,  associated  with  the 
poetical  effusions  of  Heber,  Tasso,  Dale,  Mill- 
man,  Montgomery,  Roscoe,  and  Knox  ;  and  as 
your  eyes  wander  from  dome  to  minaret,  and 
from  vale  to  monnt,  and  from  ruined  wall  to 
stunted  tree,  the  queen  of  night  casts  her  placid 
light  on  yon  nigged  hills  and  castled  steep, 
and 

"All  height,  depth,  wildness,  grandeur,  gloom  below, 
Touched  by  the  smile,  loue  moon  !  in  one  wild  splen- 
dor grow." 

The  morning  mists  are  fast  scattered  by  the 
fierce  sun  that  pours  his  scorching  rays  upon 
this  unhappy  city  ;  the  air  yon  breathe  is  as 
suffocating  as  that  of  an  iron  foundry  ;  no  ed- 
dying wind  refreshes  your  parching  skin  as  it 
sweeps  along  the  streets  ;  the  inhabitants  walk 
with  listless  step  to  pursue  their  daily  labors, 
and  salute  each  other  only  by  gesture,  for  tlieir 
very  nature  seems  crushed,  and  their  affections 
dried  up. 

If  we  enter  the  streets  they  are  narrow, 
wretched,  frequently  unpaved,  and  almost  de- 
serted. 

*'Alas,  Jerusalem!  each  .''pftrions  street 
Was  once  so  filled,  the  numerous  throng 
Was  forced  to  jostle  as  they  pasa'd  along. 
And  thousands  did  with  thousands  meet." 

The  houses  are  dirty,  irregularly-built  square 
masses,  some  with  domes,  and  some  with  flat 
roofs ;  and  the  shops  are  gloomy-looking  squalid 
places,  where  ugly  and  ferocious-looking  men 
smoke  away  the  tedious  hours.  Silence  reigus 
almost  supreme,  unless  it  be  during  the  time 
the  city  is  inundated  by  pilgrims. 

The  population  uf  Jerusalem  is  very  flactaat- 
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ing,  owing  to  the  presence  of  pilgrims  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  and  travellers,  who  only 
remain  a  short  time,  hundreds  arriving  and 
departing  in  a  day.  The  estimate  given  by  vari- 
ous authors  exhibits  a  wide  difference.  Thus, 
we  find  it  is  calculated  by  Wilde  to  be  30,000  ;  by 
Turner,  2(3,000;  by  Salzbacher  25,000;  Kich- 
ardson  and  Joliffe,  20,000  ;  Scholz  and  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, 18,000  ;  Jowett,  15,000  ;  Warburton, 
12,000  ;  Dr.  Eobinson,  11,500;  and  Buckingham, 
10,000.  My  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  about 
12,000,  as  a  resident  population. 

If  it  is  asked  how  such  accounts  vary,  I  would 
merely  remark  that  it  is  because  there  are  not 
any  official  documents  accessible  to  travellers ; 
that  the  required  information  must  be  obtained 
from  residents,  who  may  or  may  not  be  inclined 
to  exaggerate  ;  that  the  casual  population  is 
liable  to  large  additions  at  certain  seasons ; 
that  epidemics  have  reduced  the  numbers  at 
other  periods  ;  that  the  informants  themselves 
are  frequently  prejudiced;  and  finally,  that 
some  have  included  the  garrison  and  foreign- 
ers. Mr.  Wilde's  information  was  obtained 
from  the  Latins  and  Jewish  rabbis  ;  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's from  a  Turk  ;  Mr.  Jolift'e's  from  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  Mr.  Buckingham's  from  a  Jew. 

It  is  better  to  consider  the  population  as  two 
classes :  1,  The  residents  ;  and  2,  The  partial 
residents,  or  foreigners. 

The  resident  population  consists  of — 1,  Jews  ; 
2,  Mohammedans  ;  and  3,  Christians.  The  last 
class  is  again  subdivided  into  Greeks,  Latins, 
and  Armenians. 

The  Jews  have  been  variously  estimated  from 
.■'.,000  to  10,000.  Dr.  Richardson  gives  their 
supposed  numbers  as  10,000 ;  Wilde,  8,000 ; 
Mr.  Nicolayson,  6,0o0  or  7,000;  Mr.  Young, 
late  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  5,000  or  6,000  ; 
Lord  Nugent,  4,000;  Joliffe,  3,000  to  4,000; 
Warburton,  3,500;  and  Dr.  Robinson,  3,000. 
It  is  well  known,  by  those  who  have  taken  any 
trouble  about  the  matter,  that  the  Jews  do  not 
like  to  give  their  true  numbers,  which  may 
Mrise  from  a  Turkish  law  forbidding  more  than 
2, two  Jews  to  reside  within  the  walls  ;  and, 
tlierefore,  as  Mr.  Nicolayson  and  Mr.  Young 
have  both  had  excellent  opportunities  of  in- 
vestigating the  subject,  wo  may  fix  the  number 
at  about  6,000. 

The  Mohammedans  consist  of  Turks  from 
Asia  Minor  ;  descendants  of  Turks  by  blood, 
but  Arabians  by  birth  ;  a  mixed  race  of  Turkish 
and  Arabian  blood  ;  and  ]iure  Syrian  Arabs. 
They  are  computed  by  Joliffe  at  13,000  ;  Lord 
Nugent  at  12,000  ;  Wilde  at  10,000  ;  Dr.  Rich- 
ajdsou  at  5,000;  Dr.  Robinson  at  4,500;  and 


Warburton  at  4,000.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
they  average,  in  round  numbers,  about  5,000. 

The  Christians  exhibit  a  very  medley  group 
of  creeds,  for  we  find  Greeks  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Joliffe,  to  2,000,  while  Dr.  Robinson 
only  makes  their  number  460  ;  Latins,  esti- 
mated by  Joliffe  at  SOO,  and  Dr.  Robinson  at 
260  ;  and  Armenians  reckoned  by  Joliffe  at  400, 
and  Dr.  Robinson  at  130.  To  these  we  may  add 
Copts,  Abyssiuiaus,  Maronites,  native  Christian 
Arabs,  Druses,  Metawelis,  and  Syrian  Chris- 
tians. 

The  partial  residents,  or  foreigners,  consist 
of  people  from  nearly  every  country,  and  may 
be  calculated,  in  round  numbers,  at  from  4,000 
to  9,000.  The  tluctuation  of  the  partial  resi- 
dents is  very  considerable,  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  pilgrims  that  are  annually 
shipped  to  Jaffa,  and  travel  thence  to  the  Holy 
City.  It  is  affirmed  that  upwards  of  30,000 
pilgrims  visit  Jerusalem  every  Easter. 

The  glory  of  Jerusalem  has,  indeed,  departed ; 
for  when  Titus  besieged  the  city,  the  number 
of  the  Jews  was  1,300,000,  and  the  Arabians 
state  that  the  population  of  the  city  when  at- 
tacked and  taken  A.  D.  1099,  exceeded  200,000. 

"-Mas,  Jei-usalem !  alas!  Where's  now 
Thy  pristine  glory,  thy  uumatch'd  renown. 
To  which  the  heathen  monarchies  did  bow?" 

She  is  "  as  a  city  which  is  compact  together, " 
even  now,  but  yet  not  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen 
of  the  Jerusalem  of  David  or  of  Solomon  ;  the 
course  of  the  walls  has  been  changed,  and  little 
remains  but  the  valleys,  the  hills,  and  the  pools, 
to  identify  its  original  site  with  the  present  one. 
But  still,  as  we  wander  amid  its  ruined  edifices, 
or  gaze  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  upon  its  em- 
battled walls  and  towering  minarets,  we  feel 
that  this  is  the  spot  where  David's  harp  sounded; 
where  our  Saviour  bore  the  cross  upon  which 
He  atoned  for  our  sins  ;  where  Israel  went  up 
to  worship  ;  where  Solomon  erected  his  brazen 
platform,  and  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  shone  in 
Ills  temple.  Oli !  let  not  the  sceptic  place  his 
foot  upon  thy  hallowed  soil !  and  let  not  the 
remembrauce  of  the  associations  connected 
with  thee  be  blotted  from  my  memory  !  for  "  I 
was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go 
into  tlie  house  of  the  Lord  ;  our  feet  shall  stand 
witliiu  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem  !" 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  the  Latin  con- 
vent of  St.  Salvador,  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  city,  on  the  edge  of  wliat  is  said  to  be 
Mount  Gihon.  There  is  not  anything  peculiar 
in  this  convent,  except  that  it  is  the  place  wher« 
the  pilgrims  obtain  a  certificate  of  having  visited 
the  Holy  City,  and,  perhaps,  its  irregular  form 
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girded  by  strong  walls.  Prom  this  we  passed 
on  to  the  city  castle,  which  is  hnilt  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Tnrris  Psephina  of  old  Jerusalem,  and  is 
now  called  the  Castle  of  David,  and  sometimes 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus.  It  is  situated  near  the 
vale  of  tlilion,  which  it  overhangs,  and  tradition 
affirms  th.at  it  is  one  of  the  three  towers  built 
by  Ilerod,  and  spared  by  Titna  when  the  tem- 
ple and  city  were  destroyed.  The  lower  part 
of  one  of  the  towers  is  evidently  very  ancient, 
and  composed  of  large  stones  bevelled  at  the 
edges.  The  guide  pointed  to  a  .spot  north  of 
tlie  tower,  which,  he  remarked,  was  the  site  of 
the  house  of  Uriah  ;  and  near  to  it  is  what  is 
now  called  "  Beth-sheba's  Bath,  "a  broken  tank 
amid  a  heap  of  loose  stones  and  weeds. 

Passing  on  towards  the  south  we  reached  the 
Armenian  Convent  of  St.  James,  which  stands 
npon  Mount  Zion,  immediately  within  the  city 
walls.  It  is,  certainly,  a  line  convent,  and  so 
spacious  that  it  is  said  the  priests  frequently 
lodge  nearly  800  pilgrims  at  a  time  ;  attached 
to  it  is  a  large  garden  with  a  high  wall.  The 
church,  which  is  the  best  attended,  is  the 
largest  and  richest  of  the  Christian  churches, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  on  the  spot  where  St.  James  the  elder 
was  beheaded.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  behold 
the  priests  scattered  about  the  church  engaged 
in  devotional  exercises  ;  some  in  their  dark 
blue  dresses,  and  others  in  their  sumptuous 
robes,  mingled  with  pilgrims  of  all  ages  and 
complexions,  and  foreigners  with  quaint  cos- 
tumes ;  all  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  which  here  and 
there  w,as  left  uncovered  by  the  carpet  thrown 
over  it,  to  preserve  it  from  injury,  and  the  pul- 
pit in  the  centre  of  the  church,  with  a  cupola 
over  it,  both  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and 
tortoise-shell ;  while  the  pillars,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  porcelain  tiles  with  blue  crosses  and 
other  designs  on  them,  up  to  a  certain  height, 
and  the  altars  covered  with  rich  embroidery, 
and  church  vessels,  filled  up  the  background. 
On  the  left,  in  a  small  recess,  is  what  the  priests 
term  the  sanctuary  of  St.  James,  sculptured  in 
white  marble,  and  adorned  with  painting  and 
gilding  ;  this  is  said  to  be  tlie  precise  spot  on 
which  he  was  belieaded.  Passing  on,  we  came 
to  the  vestibule,  where  we  were  shown  two 
large  stones  ;  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  was 
taken  from  that  part  of  tlie  river  .Jordan  where 
our  Saviour  stood  when  St.  John  baptized  him  ; 
and  that  the  other  is  part  of  the  rock  against 
which  Moses  broke  the  tables  of  the  law  at 
Mount  Sinai. 

Near  to  the  convent  is  a  small  Armenian 


chapel,  which  is  stated  to  be  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  the  High  Priest  Anuas  for- 
merly stood.  Leaving  this,  we  passed  the  lazar- 
houses  on  the  left,  where  the  lepers  reside  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  went  out 
of  the  Zion  g.ate,  which  is  the  southern  gate  of 
the  city,  and  leads  to  the  summit  of  that  part 
of  Mount  Zion  which  is  without  the  walls. 

Near  to  the  Zion  gate  is  an  Armenian  chapel, 
very  ill-shaped  and  remarkably  gloomy  iu  its 
appearance,  which  is  built  npon  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest ;  within  it 
is  an  altar  inclosing  a  block  of  compact  lime- 
stone, about  seven  feet  long,  three  broad,  and 
a  foot  thick,  which  is  exposed  in  some  places 
for  the  devout  pilgrims  to  kiss  it.  This  is  af- 
firmed to  be  the  stone  which  closed  the  mouth 
of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour. 

A  few  paces  to  the  right  of  this  chapel  is  the 
Christi.in  burying-place,  with  its  flat  tombstones 
marking  the  last  resting-place  of  many  a  Greek 
and  Latin. 

A  sliort  distance  from  the  cemetery  is  the 
place  where  the  Virgin  Mary  expired,  and  that 
pillar  on  the  north  side  of  the  gate  of  Zion,  or 
David,  as  it  is  sometimes  ciUlmI,  is  the  spot 
where  the  cock  stood  and  crowed  when  Peter 
denied  his  Master. 

We  are  now  fairly  upon  Mount  Zion,  one  of 
the  four  hills  upon  which  Jerusalem  formerly 
stood ;  viz..  Mount  Zion  on  the  southeast ; 
Mount  Moriah  on  the  southwest ;  Acra  on  the 
northwest ;  and  Bezetha  on  the  northeast  of 
the  present  city.  Zion,  which  was  highest, 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  upper  city,  "the 
City  of  David  ;"  here  was  the  residence  of  the 
ark,  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ;  here  our 
Saviour  celebrated  his  last  passover,  and  here 
the  disciples  assembled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Desolate  as  Zion  now  is,  deprived  of  her  bul- 
warks of  former  days,  and  "ploughed  as  a 
field,"  yet  it  is  doubly  interesting  for  tliat  very 
desolation,  because,  as  we  walk  about  Zion,  and 
go  round  about  her,  "tell  the  towers  thereof," 
and  gaze  upon  the  valleys  below,  we  feel  that 
the  words  of  prophecy  are  fulfilled,  for  where 
her  palaces  once  stood  barley  now  waves,  and 
the  goats  now  browse  on  the  scanty  herbage  on 
its  terraced  and  .sloping  ridges.  At  its  foot, 
about  150  feet  below  us,  is  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  called  Wady  Jehenn.am,  a  narrow,  steep, 
and  rocky  place,  where  the  Jews  sacrificed  to 
Baal  and  Moloch,  causing  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  ;  and  before 
us  is  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 

A  gloomy  mosque,  said  to  cover  the  site  of 
the  Tomb  of  David,  stands  upon  the  summit  of 
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Zion,  and,  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the  "  man 
according  to  God's  own  heart,"  it  is  highly  in- 
teresting, because  it  also  bears  some  probability 
of  truth  with  respect  to  its  site,  as  we  know 
that  "  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David;"  and,  moreover, 
St.  Peter  says  (Acts  ii.  29),  that  "  his  sepulchre 
is  with  us  unto  this  day." 

Part  of  the  building  was  formerly  called  the 
Church  of  the  Cceuaculum,  where  our  Saviour 


celebrated  his  Holy  Supper  with  his  Apostles, 
washed  their  feet,  aud  instituted  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament. The  guide  pointed  out  a  window  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  which  he  said 
belonged  to  the  room  where  this  event  took 
place. 

From  this  spot  the  Apostles  departed  "with- 
out purse  and  without  scrip,"  to  teach  the 
religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 


NIXON. 


After  a  while,  from  the  nebula  of  men  I 
met,  two  resolved  into  Jiosltive  friends,  whom 
it  was  pleasure  to  meet.  All  the  world  pro- 
fessed to  see  my  preference  for  George  Buck- 
ingham. He  was  what  Sallie  Venarr  and  her 
set  call  handsome ;  his  beauty  attracted,  his 
manner  flattered  me.  He  grew  infatuated,  but 
I  only  amused  ;  either  because  I  was  sure  of 
him,  .ind  puzzled  by  his  friend,  or  from  the 
instinct  of  coquetry.  I  always  favored  Mr. 
Nixon.  About  this  latter  personage  there  was, 
at  this  time,  something  extremely  provoking. 
I,  continually  on  the  verge  of  an  active  dislike 
of  him,  was  never  to  arrive  at  any  positive 
.state  of  mind,  I  thought.  He  touched  me  on 
my  sorest  points,  handled  my  opinions  roughly, 
but  pleased  me,  as  no  one  else  had  done,  at 
times. 

But  it  was  from  George  Buckingham  I  gained 
that  half-adoring  admiration  no  woman  can 
ever  utterly  withstand  ;  certainly  not  a  young 
girl  as  new  to  the  world,  and  the  ways  of  its 
men,  as  I. 

When  Fanny,  my  only  sister  and  dearest 
friend,  married  Professor  Ogden,  I  followed  her 
ft'om  our  painful  seclusion  into  another  life. 
Society  bewitched  me.  My  sister  let  me  grow 
like  a  fern  in  the  hot  shade,  and  I  put  out  all 
manner  of  premature  fronds.  She  had  been 
restricted  until  the  very  glance  of  her  eye  be- 
came deprecatory ;  she  meant  to  give  me  the 
freedom  never  known  by  herself.  So  I  winged 
my  way.  I  allowed  George  Buckingham  to 
wrest  concessions  from  me,  and  wondered  why 
Nixon,  from  the  most  attentive,  though  pro- 
voking of  cavaliers,  scarcely  .approving,  yet 
never  absent,  had  become  the  most  indifferent 
of  friends. 

It  grew  towards  tea-time.  I,  in  a  dreamy 
mood  before  the  fire,  was  looking  out  at  the 
amber  west,  and  wondering  whence  came  that 
peculiar  green  tint  seen  in  no  other  but  a  win- 


ter's sky.  My  brother-in-law  came  to  the  door 
and  put  the  dear  old  face  inside.  "Is  Fan 
asleep  ?"  dropping  his  voice.  "There  's  young 
Buckingham  down  stairs  ;  you  must  look  after 
him,  then ;  keep  him  to  tea,  Eosey ;  Nixon 
and  I  will  meet  him  there." 

I  rose,  shaking  myself  as  discontentedly  as 
Zeph  does  when  roused  from  his  nap  on  the 
Turkey  rug,  and  followed  down  the  stairs.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  waiting  for  his  professor  ;  a  low  bow 
was  the  sole  exchange  between  us  ;  I  measured 
my  manner  by  his.  I  had  thought  him  pre- 
sumptuous on  slight  favor ;  he  should  never 
count  on  mine  so  surely.  He  opened  the  door 
of  the  parlor  without  a  word,  aud,  as  I  passed 
in,  one  short  glance  I  stole  at  his  face.  I  don't 
know  what  expression  I  looked  for ;  I  found 
tranquil  indifference,  which  did  not  alter  as  he 
witnessed  Mr.  Buckingham's  elastic  Start  to- 
wards me — his  seizure  of  my  hand. 

"Tou  don't  look  glad  to  see  me,  Miss  Car- 
hampton,"  said  George,  as  the  door  closed. 

"  Don't  I  ?  It 's  not  so  long  a  time  since  I  've 
had  that  pleasure  that  I  can  be  violently  agi- 
tated on  the  subject.  You  were  here  this 
morning." 

"  Only  to  bring  back  Bryant ;  I  didn't  stay  a 
moment." 

"I  thought  women  only  were  unsound  in 
their  estimate  of  time.  You  never  are  correct 
in  yours  ;  it  was  forty-two  moments,  sir,  you 
stayed,  and  had  to  run  to  your  recitation  ;  I 
saw  you  from  the  side  window." 

"  Come,  don't  be  severe  on  a  poor  fellow.  If 
you  want  me  to  go  now,  send  me  off." 

"I  am  forbidden.  Oh,  Mr.  Buckingham! 
where  did  you  get  that  lovely  rose?"  I  ex- 
claimed, for  the  first  time  noticing  an  exquisite 
cream-color,  with  a  damask  flush  in  the  half- 
shut  centre  leaves. 

He  gave  it  into  my  hand  saying,  in  his  pecu- 
liar, half-hesitating  tone — 
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"  I  wish  the  professor  would  gWeme  alorely 
Hose." 

At  this  I  hinshed  like  a  fool ;  he  looked  at 
me  just  long  enough  to  make  it  worse,  then 
gently  took  my  hand,  which  I  quickly  snatched 
from  him,  and,  walking  to  the  door,  said : — 

"  I  must  get  a  vase  of  water  for  the  flower ; 
come  into  the  other  room,  Mr.  Buckingham,  it 
is  ranch  pleasanter. " 

He  came  after,  in  a  very  dissatisfied  way, 
and  was  thrown  off  the  track  for  that  evening, 
at  least. 

"How  is  Miss  Venarr  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  filled 
a  Pompeian  vase  with  water.  "I  saw  you 
walking  with  her  yesterday.  Is  her  ankle  well, 
or  does  it  still  need  attendance  ?" 

He  hastened  to  explain. 

"  I  overtook  her  crossing  the  Park;  I  didn't 
even  ask.  Bo  you  know  Nixon  has  taken  her 
up?-' 

"  I  thought  he  could  spare  no  time  from  his 
studies  to  attund  to  destitute  young  women ; 
at  least,  he  hinted  as  much." 

"He  can  find'time  enough;  lie  says  he  is 
determined  to  find  out  what  is  in  that  girl ;  he 
says  she  flirts  too  much." 

"She  will  be  shown  new  points  in  her  phi- 
losophy if  Mr.  Nixon  undertakes  her  improve- 
ment." 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  what  he  says  of  you  ?" 
asked  Buckingham,  with  a  smile  in  his  blue 
eyes. 

"Well,  wliat  is  it?" 

"  I  almost  forget.  Yon  are  a  rose  that  pricks 
one's  fingers  when  suddenlyorwrongly  touched, 
full  of  thorns,  but  of  a  most  sweet  savor." 

"  Did  he  say  all  that  ?"  was  my  light  rejoin- 
der, hnt  somehow  I  felt  grieved. 

"  Yes,  and  more  ;  hut  I  must  not  tell  you  the 
rest,  it  will  make  you  angry." 

Of  course  I  was  doubly  anxious  to  hear  the 
reserve,  but  Buckingham  kept  his  friend's 
counsel. 

"You  must  have  a  charming  time  talking  us 
over.  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Nixon  write  a  tract, 
he  has  become  such  an  ardent  missionary  to 
young  ladies  ?  Do  ask  him,  with  my  compli- 
ments." 

"  Oh,  yon  're  vexed  with  liim  !  I  'm  glad  of 
it.  I  have  felt  like  pitching  him  out  of  the 
window  many  a  time  when  I  've  seen  him  keep 
yon  to  himself  the  whole  of  an  evening." 

"  Don't  ynn  got  savage  ;  he  is  to  be  here  to 
tea,  and  the  professor  said  I  was  to  keep  you." 

"The  professor  is  a  brick,"  ejaculated  the 
young  man  ;  then,  "  I  beg  yonrpardon." 
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"  Oh,  yon  needn't ;  a  brick  is  a  term  of  com- 
pliment, is  it  not  ?" 

Here  entered  Fanny,  with  a  dignified  "Good 
evening,  Mr.  Buckingham."  She  seated  her- 
self at  a  table,  and  began  to  work.  We  tried 
to  talk,  but  found  it  a  hard  matter,  for  Fan, 
when  she  pleased,  was  the  most  perfect  nega- 
tive. There  was  no  rising  above  it  to-night. 
We  were  all  glad  when  Professor  Ogden  and 
Nixon  answered  the  tea  summons  still  out  of 
soundings  iu  some  scientific  subject. 

Afterwards,  I  went  off  to  a  side  light  and  a 
sofa,  and  George  followed,  under  pretence  of 
holding  my  worsted.  Fannie's  eyes  coursed 
him  ;  somethiug  did  not  suit  her.  That  night 
she  hesitatingly  prefaced. 

"Rose,  seems  to  me  Mr.  Buckingham  is  here 
a  great  deal." 

I  drew  myself  up  for  a  lecture. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Fanny,  what  of  it?" 

"Five  times  a  week,  Rose,  to  say  nothing  of 
chance  encounters,  and  walkings  to  the  gate." 

"I  can't  help  it,  Fan;  I  can't  send  him 
home." 

"Yon  don't  want  to  help  it,"  she  said,  with 
a  sigh.  "  lie  is  desperately  in  love,  and  yon 
encourage  him.  I  hate  to  have  your  name  so 
connected  with  students  ;  if  you  can't  give  him 
a  hint,  let  me." 

"Oh!" 

A  delicate,  annoyed  flush  faded  from  her 
cheek  as  she  looked  up  to  nie. 

"Perhaps  I  am  foolish,  dear,  but  I  wish  it 
was  otherwise  with  you.  Why  did  you  rebuff 
Mr.  Nixon  so  completely?" 

"I  did  not." 

"  Something  has  ch.inged  him  ;  I  thought  it 
must  be  some  haughty  way  of  yours  that  had 
wounded  him." 

"Fanny,  Mr.  Nixon  takes  up  young  ladies 
to  study  as  the  Germans  do  bugs,  who,  when 
the  examination  is  finished,  let  the  unhappy 
being  fly,  or  transfix  it  by  a  pin,  as  they  choose. 
I  suppose  Mr.  Nixon  has  closed  his  study  of 
me,  or  his  interest  in  the  problem  has  flagged. 
I  can't  bear  him,  and  I  do  like  George  Buck- 
ingham." 

"  There  was  an  honest  girl,"  pronounced  the 
professor,  who  stood  with  silent,  slippered  feet 
behind ;  "  I  like  young  Buckingham,  too.  Mrs. 
Fanny,  what  whim  have  you  in  your  head  ?" 

Yes,  I  thought  I  loved  him.  As  we  think  of 
our  first  love  I  thought  of  him.  Youth,  beauty, 
and  ahost  of  unexplained  sympathies  bewitched 
me.  It  was  dearly  sweet  to  be  watched  over  ; 
to  have  every  word  or  gesture  become  of  infi-  < 
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nite  importance  ;  to  see  in  softening  eyes  how 
complete  was  my  triumph. 

Now  I  liave  outgrown  the  self  of  that  time, 
and  wonder  at  my  blindness.  But  now  was 
not  then.  My  sincerity  was  equal  to  my  delu- 
sion. He  led  me  to  talk,  for  love  made  him 
sympathetic  ;  I  would  lay  my  heart  and  mind 
open  to  the  dimmest  comers  (and  some  were 
very  dim  indeed),  hardly  noticing  that  his 
answers  were  too  often  by  the  eyes  alone. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  some  na- 
tures— call  it  a  kind  of  refined  egotism — when 
they  must  speak  of  doubt  and  ess<i,y,  hope  and 
failure.  One  confides  on  paper  to  the  public ; 
I  to  the  one  who  loved  to  listen,  and  who  fully 
understood  me,  I  believed.  What  man  ever 
comprehends  the  woman  nearest  his  heart  ?  He 
guesses  at  her,  accepts,  admires,  but  never 
knows  "one-half  the  reason  why  she  smiles  or 
sighs." 

I  soon  recovered  from  my  absurd  belief  in 
George's  superhuman  apprehension,  but  not 
until  I  had  promised  to  marry  him.  The  tre- 
mendous question  had  come  at  hast,  that  had 
been  silently  asked  and  answered  every  day 
for  the  last  two  months.  I  think,  even  then, 
lie  would  never  have  brought  the  ni.atter  to  the 
touch  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Nixon.  I  saw 
some  delicate  finessing  on  that  gentleman's 
part.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  covet  my 
attention  ag.ain,  and  often  interrupted  and 
perplexed  George  in  the  midst  of  some  confi- 
dential statement.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness 
gave  the  lagging  mind  decision.  I  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  him  ;  there  was  the  unalterable 
fact.  I  could  not  avoid  it,  shrink  as  I  might. 
Six  months  of  delicious  confusion  had  passed — 
now  the  turmoil  wag  over  ;  I  resumed  old  em- 
Ijloyments  with  zest ;  circumstances  ceased  to 
hinge  on  him.  I  took  the  dimensions  of  my 
hero.  Because  I  could  criticize,  was  I  no  longer 
in  love  ?  In  vain  I  tried  to  swing  back  to  the 
old  feelings — they  had  died  out ;  there  was 
nothing  but  the  ashes  of  a  flimsy  passion. 

The  suspense  that  had  kept  him  a  little  better 
than  himself  was  over;  his  mind,  at  rest  forever, 
sunk  to  its  level.  My  duty  lay  plain :  by  what- 
ever wretched  mistaking  of  myself  I  had  given 
an  unconditional  promise,  I  was  bound  to  keep 
to  it. 

He  came,  with  his  shawl  over  his  arm,  to  bid 
me  good-bye.  It  was  our  first  separation — the 
beginning  of  a  series  ;  for,  until  that  fortune 
was  made  I  was  to  share,  we  would  be  much 
apart.  He  looked  at  me  from  his  height,  so 
handsome,  so  miserable,  so  tender,  that  the  test 
words  I  had  resolved  to  speak  half  died  away. 


"George,"  I  beg.an,  my  voice  trembling  in 
spite  of  my  care,  "do  you  think  we  feel  for 
one  another  as  we  used  ?  Had  we  not  better, 
after  all,  call  it  a  college  flirtation,  and — ' ' 

Holding  both  my  hands — "I  expected  some- 
thing like  this.  Rose,"  he  interrupted,  "but 
you  gave  me  your  word.  You  know  I  can 
never  release  you ;  that  bond  cannot  be  can- 
celled.    You  promised  me,  Rose." 

I  bent  my  head. 

"You  expect  too  much  of  yourself ;  you  liave 
read  too  many  romances ;  I  always  thought 
your  ideas  high-flown.  Don't  think  how  you 
ought  to  feel,  but  just  keep  firm.  I  know  you 
love  me,  but  if  you  hated  me  I  could  be  happy 
with  you  ;  hut  you  don't." 

Oh,  how  very  yoimrj  we  both  were  I 

"0  no,  no  I"  I  hastened  to  answer. 

"  Rosy,  if  you  could  change,  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  me.  My  life  and  hopes  are  in  your 
keeping."     His  eyes  were  cloudy  with  tears. 

Is  it  not  cruel  treachery  to  bring  a  man's 
nature  under  yours  so,  by  every  thrall  make 
him  doubly  your  own,  and  when  there  is  no  es- 
cape for  him,  find  out  for  yourself  that  you  have 
made  a  mistake  ?  Should  not  such  an  error  be 
expiated  by  pain  ? 

"  Very  well,  George;  if  you  are  satisfied — " 

"Satisfied!  I  should  rather  think  I  was. 
Never  speak  so  again,  Rosey,  unless  you  want 
to  drive  me  crazy." 

So  the  bonds  were  clenched. 

Was  it  a  sigh  of  relief  I  drew  aS  I  tossed  my 
trouble,  for  the  nonce,  into  the  future,  and 
turned  to  the  figures  coming  up  the  avenue  ? 
Sallie  Venarr,  swinging  her  parasol,  and  talk- 
ing, according  to  custom,  to  Mr.  Nixon.  She 
had  just  met  Mr.  Buckingham,  with  surh  a 
doleful  face,  and  couldn't  help  coming  to  have 
a  peep  at  mine.  Was  horror-stricken  at  my 
composure. 

"Miss  Carhampton  never  looks  as  one  might 
expect,  I  've  noticed,"  said  Mr.  Nixon. 

"Do  I?"  asked  Sallie,  who  never  lost  the 
least  chance  of  gaining  information  about  her- 
self.. 

"  Ahvays  Euphrosyne — always  gay  and  smil- 
ing," he  -explained,  as  she  did  not  understand 
his  allusion. 

Sallie  pulled  on  a  sober  mask.  "  I  believe  I 
am  sober  only  in  church,"  said  she. 

"  Hardly  then." 

"  How  do  you  know?"  she  retorted.  "If  you 
were  minding  your  prayers,  you  would  not. " 

"Perhaps  I  pray  to  one  fair  saint,  and  there- 
fore look  at  her.  Let  me  see  how  the-  new  ex- 
pression suits."  • 
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"  Rose  looks  much  more  like  a  saint  than  I 
do,"  deprecated  the  vounp  lady. 

"  Itliinkso,  most  emphatically,  MissVenarr; 
you  are  a  very  pretty  sinner,  though."  Still 
keeping  his  eyes  on  her. 

I  was  angry  for  her.  How  could  she  allow 
any  m.in  to  address  her  in  that  tone  of  half 
sarcastic  compliment,  and  look  down  into  her 
eyes  till  they  drooped  from  a  feminine  instinct  I 
I  half  envied  her  insouciance.  Like  an  insect 
angel,  she  sported  all  day  long.  I  never  saw 
her  hands  at  work,  never  knew  her  to  be  in  a 
hurry  ;  day  after  day  slie  came  with  the  same 
swinging  walk  and  happy  idleness  of  demeanor. 
She  affected  Fan,  and  brought  Nixon  too  often, 
to  torture  me  and  carry  on  her  pretty  warfare. 

"Don't  forget  my  party,  Thursday  night. 
Rose,"  W.1S  her  injunction.  "I'm  sorry  Mr. 
Buckingham  could  not  be  with  you;  you  will 
have  such  a  stupid  time." 

"Explain  the  reason,"  Nixon  demanded. 

"Why,"  she  answered, .  with  a  charming 
move,  "because  engaged  girls  alw.iys  do  have. 
Nobody  wants  to  dance  with  them.  There  's 
no  fan  in  it,  at  all." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Nixon,  with  an  odd  in- 
tonatiouJn  his  tone. 

Sallie's  house  was  within  sight,  and  before  I 
left  the  piazza  Mr.  Nixon  came  back  and  talked 
to  me  till  I  felt  like  writing  a  ;>oem.  It  was 
one  of  the  old  time  interviews  photographed. 
I  wondered  for  the  thousandth  time  what  had 
so  strangely  changed  him,  for  I  could  not  be- 
lieve the  opinions  I  hiid  uttered  of  him,  after 
all.     Suddenly  he  chinked  the  current  coin. 

"You  have  concluded  to  forgive  me,  I  con- 
clude," said  he,  in  a  livelier  tone. 

"  Forgive  you  !     For  what .'" 

"I  thought  yon  knew;  your  manner  has 
kept  me  off  for  months.  It  is  only  since  your 
engagement  has  become  a  settled  fact  that  you 
have  dispensed  kinder  influences.  I  am  back 
in  your  good  graces,  I  hope,  if  I  cannot  stand 
where  I  did  before  you  made  Buckingham  so 
happy." 

I  did  not  stop  to  puzzle  over  his  meaning. 
"I  am  conscious  of  no  grievance,  given  or 
received." 

"Coldness  is  as  subtle  as  the  plague,"  quoth 
he,  "and  about  as  effective.  There  is  no  use 
now  in  begging  an  explanation  of  some  misty 
points  on  which  I  have  lost  all  right  to  ponder. 
Accept  me  now  as  your  friend's  friend." 

"  I  accept  you  as  my  own,"  I  said,  frankly, 
a  sort  of  enthusiasm  hurrying  my  words,  for 
who  could  resist  Nixon's  grace,  when  he  chose 
to  exert  it  ?     "  Be  as  j-ou  used  to  be." 


"Tliat  is  impossible,"  said  he.  "There  is 
always  a  great  deal  lost  or  gained  by  estrange- 
ment ;  one  cannot  come  back  to  the  same  old 
spot." 

"  You  have  been  at  other  experiences,  mean- 
while," I  said,  glancing  at  a  bit  of  Sallie's 
flounce  in  his  buttonhole.  I  met  his  eyes ; 
mine  accused  hira. 

"Miss  Carharapton,"  said  he,  smiling,  "it 
is  the  easiest  connection  in  the  world.  You 
know  how  one  can  follow  in  a  belle's  wake 
without  protfering  more  than  the  pleasant  ad- 
miration of  the  hour.  We  are  knights  for  llVe 
nonce.  We  rescue  them  from  the  giant  ennui, 
we  wear  their  favors  ;  but,  let  us  do  as  we  like, 
we  can't  marry  them  all !  it  is  not  expected. 
Do  you  know  how  I  saw  her  first?  Picking 
cherries.  Standing  under  the  broad  noon  light, 
a  great  bough  pulled  down  for  her  convenience 
made  an  arch  over  her.  She  looked  like  an 
illumination  of  some  Byzantine  m.inuscript." 

"That  was  out  on  the  farm ?" 

"Yes,  last  summer" — and  he  looked  retro- 
spective. "She  was  a  gorgeous  little  figure. 
I  've  never  seen  her  so  pretty  since.  Good- 
momiug."  He  turned  to  go  :  then  stopped  as 
if  he  had  thought  of  somethinjft^  "i  may  not 
see  you  before  Thursday  night.  May  I  engage 
you  for  the  first  and  last  dances  ?" 

"If  I  go,  I  shallbe  happy  to' dance  with  you." 
He  bowed,  and  walked  off  as  if  he  had  been 
losing  time.  My  cheeks  began  to  grow  hot ;  I 
walked  into  the  house,  and  emphasized  the 
door. 

I  went  to  the  party.  Mr.  Nixon  resigned  a 
laughing  nymph  to  the  arm  of  an  admirer,  and 
came  towards  me.  I  returned  his  salutation 
with  the  distant  courtesy  of  a  court. 

"Y'ou  are  late,"  was  his  remark,  as  we  took 
our  places  in  the  dance ;  "but  it  is  good  policy." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"Why  didn't  you  wonderingly  ask  the  rea- 
son f     I  had  a  pretty  answer  ready  for  you." 

"Keep  it  for  other  ears;  I  am  not  used  to 
pretty  answers." 

"I  hare  been  to  New  Y'ork  since  I  saw  you 
last ;  I  have  seen  your  friend. " 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  him  to-d.iy.  Mr.  Nixon, 
I  sho<ild  not  have  come  here  to-night  if  he  h.id 
not  bade  me  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and 
the  success  with  which  you  have  used  it  in  his 
behalf." 

His  color  rose.  "He  told  you  that?  lie 
promised  not  to  speak  of  it." 

"  Ue  was  too  grateful,  I  suppose."  My  words 
sounded  hard  and  cold  to  my  own  ears. 

"  He  overrates  the  matter.    I  knew  he  ought 
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to  do  better  than  his  friends  resolved  for  him. 
It  is  slow  work,  climbing  that  mercantile  ladder 
^rom  the  lowest  round.  I  merely  mentioned 
his  name  to  my  nncle  ;  his  merits  did  the  rest." 

I  knew  better,  and  said  so. 

"Well,  thank  me,  then,"  said  he,  drawing 
my  arm  through  his  with  an  impulsive  gesture, 
"but  not  for  George's  sake.  What  I  did  was 
for  your  sake.  I  had  no  mind  to  see  your  roses 
fading  ungathered." 

They  fled  from  cheek  and  lip  at  these  words. 
Then  I  knew  whom  I  loved,  with  a  hopeless, 
sudden  pang.  I  stood  still.  He  saw  how  white 
I  was. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  said  he. 

That  night  I  fought  the  battle  over  again 
■with  myself.  I  saw  now  the  whole  of  strange 
mistaking.  How  vanity  and  impulse  had  led 
me  wrong,  and  how  I  had  been  slowly  groping 
to  this.  My  way  was  plain,  I  thought,  hut 
harder  than  I  could  follow.  I  must  keep  that 
solemn  promise.  I  was  as  good  as  married  to 
him  ;  every  hope  of  his  clustered  around  me  ; 
all  hopes  and  happy  household  fancies  gathered 
round  that  dim  spot  in  the  future  he  hoped  to 
call  his  wedding-day. 

I  hoped  Nixon  would  marry  Sallie  Venarr,  as 
the  gossips  of  society  declared  he  would.  But 
that  mutual  flirtation  seemed  disturbed ;  Sallie 
came  to  me  one  day  with  chagrin,  not  heart 
deep  enough  to  conceal.  She  told  me  the  story, 
and  then  asked,  witli  querulous  great  eyes : 
"What  is  the  matter,  do  you  suppose  ?" 

"  Overwork  and  the  languid  weather,"  said  I. 

"  He  hardly  ever  comes  to  our  house  now," 
she  repeated.  "I  think  it  is  too  bad  of  him, 
and  if  you  ask  him  the  reason,  he  makes  one 
of  his  queer  speeches,  that  I  never  can  tell  if 
they  are  jests  or  earnest." 

Her  limpid  nature  was  disturbed.  It  seemed 
useless  for  one  to  whom  feeling  was  action,  and 
thought  expression,  to  attempt  to  conceal  her 
mind,  and  appear  in  a  state  of  ladylike  indif- 
ference. She  took  the  wrong  way  to  win  liim 
back,  I  thought,  for,  he  coming  in  just  then, 
ehe  assailed  him  in  her  pretty  pouting  way. 

"Was  he  angry  with  her?" 

"  Could  he  look  at  her  and  be  so  ?" 

"  Why  hadn't  he  been  to  see  her  for  ever  so 
Hong?" 

"Was  it  not  well  for  Dlysses  to  leave  the 
isle  of  Calypso  ?" 

,  "  She  wished  he  wouldn't  talk  so.  Was  he 
never  coming  again  ?" 

"  He  should  be  wretched  if  he  thought  so," 
etc. 

Until  Sallie,  as  near  vexation  as  she  ever 


attained,  seized  her  hat  by  the  string,  and 
utterly  refusing  the  gentleman's  escort,  left  our 
door  for  her  father's. 

Nixon,  who  had  gravely  submitted  to  her 
decree,  much  to  her  disappointment,  seated 
himself  again,  his  lips  quivering  with  a  smile. 

"What  ails  her?"  I  asked. 

"  Some  strait  circumstance  of  a  toilet,  or  a 
pimple  on  her  chin." 

"Nonsense!  You  should  not  quarrel.  You 
can  make  j'our  peace  in  five  minutes  at  this 
stage  of  proceedings  ;  do  go  and  try." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  conqueror,  coolly.  "If  you 
send  me  off,  I  '11  go  to  my  room  and  smoke  my- 
self into  a  state  of  IVIahometan  contentment." 

"Why  have  you  dropped  her?  For  the 
same  reason  you  discarded  me,  once  on  a 
time  ?"  I  daringly  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  with  those  wise  blue  eyes 
as  if  he  would  tell  how  much  meaning  my 
question  held. 

"From  very  different  reasons.  Miss  Car- 
hampton."     But  he  did  not  explain. 

A  week  later  we  three  met  again. 

"I  have  followed  your  suggestion,"  Nixon 
said  to  me,  as  I  arranged  the  lights  on  the 
piano.  "You  see  I  am  reinstated;  I  thought 
it  was  best  to  end  handsomely." 

A  superficial  finger  flight  drowned  his  words, 
as  he  indicated  Sallie,  who  was  radiant  and 
overflowing  with  such  audacious  gayety,  alone 
enough  to  convince  me  she  had  gained  her 
point.  I  called  her  up  to  sing  with  him,  and 
then  sat  and  watched  them.  Nixon  always 
looked  his  best  at  the  piano  ;  liis  attitude  was 
one  of  perfect  grace,  his  face  almost  colorless, 
the  whole  countenance  lighted  up  by  some  in- 
ward excitement.  When  his  eyes  met  mine 
they  intensified,  till  mine  fell  beneath  them. 
He  did  not  cire  to  look  at  Sallie,  who  was 
the  image  of  glowing  youth  and  beauty ;  her 
satiny  hair,  rolled  into  its  scarlet  net,  set  off 
the  round  outline  of  the  face — its  shining  eyes, 
its  piquant  features.  I  caught  my  own  reflec- 
tion, and  wondered  no  longer  that  men  follow 
the  fairest,  for  good  looks  wear  a  spell.  When 
the  clock  struck  ten  SaUie  beclouded  herself 
for  home.     I  went  to  the  door  with  them. 

"Come,  too,"  said  Nixon  ;  "  the  air  is  mild 
as  June's,  though  the  moon  is  October's." 

We  saw  Sallie  safely  housed,  and  then  turned 
back.  Nixon  drew  my  hand  through  his  arm 
as  though  it  belonged  to  him. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he  began  ; 
"an  unexpected  piece  of  fortune  has  come  to 
ms — a  gauntlet  with  a  gift  in  't.  You  know, 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  how  I  've  been  hanging 
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about  here  readiug  lavr,  because  certain  auxil- 
iaries have  made  that  profession  a  surer  suc- 
cess ;  but  j/ou  ouly  know  what  kiuil  of  a  life 
I  've  longed  for.  Now  the  rock  has  opened ; 
the  fortune  that  seemed  needful  has  come,  and 
on  those  conditions  I  would  have  been  too 
happy  to  feel  forced  on  me.  To  study  abroad 
for  a  professorship  has  been  my  day-dream. 
But  you  are  cold  ;  I  am  keeping  you  out  too 
long.     You  tremble  like  a  leaf." 

"Nevermind;  goon.    When  are  you  going?" 

"  I  should  leave  next  week,  unless — no,  that 
is  the  folly  of  a  coward.  Yes,  I  am  to  leave 
America  next  week." 

There  was  a  pause  I  could  not  have  broken 
to  save  my  secret ;  I  dared  not  speak — I  knew 
my  voice  was  strange. 

"Must  I  be  dumb,  Rose  f"  he  asked,  and 
stopped  iu  his  rapid  walking  to  look  at  me. 
What  stony  look  my  face  wore,  what  agony  of 
entreaty,  I  know  not. 

"What  a  brute  I  ami"  he  exclaimed,  h.alf 
beside  himself,  and  putting  his  arm  around  me. 

I  sprang  forward  towards  the  house ;  "  I 
mnst  get  in,"  I  exclaimed. 

"Don't  fly  from  me;  can't  you  touch  me?" 
he  begged. 

"Can  I?"  was  my  question;  but  I  walked 
passively  by  liis  side.     He  stopped  at  the  door. 

"May  I  come  in  ?  Give  me  credit  for  some 
valor ;  see  how  well  I  will  play  my  part.  Y'ou 
may  rely  on  my  firmness." 

"  Come  in,"  said  I ;  "  I  trust  you." 

He  walked  after  me  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  professor  shut  his  glasses  between  the 
leaves  of  Tyndall's  Glaciers.  In  a  moment 
they  were  bristling  with  the  news;  the  pro- 
fessor was  delighted  witli  his  favorite's  fortune, 
and  they  were  soon  plunged  into  a  discussion 
of  routes  and  universities,  while  Fanny  looked 
at  me. 

Tlie  week  of  departure  came.  Nixon,  re- 
solved to  show  me  how  be  could  control  him- 
self, came  and  went  as  usu.il.  The  very  eve  of 
his  voyage  came,  and  we  all  spent  a  lively 
evening  in  talk  and  music.  No  one  guessed 
Oie  hidden  fires  that  made  this  merry  night  a 
piece  of  consummate  acting  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  personages.  1  left  the  drawing-room 
to  get  a  breatli  of  cool  air,  and  rid  myself  for  a 
moment  of  the  lights  and  voices.  Nixon  fol- 
lowed me  out. 

"  I  am  going  in  a  few  moments,  Rose.  Shall 
I  see  you  to-morrow,  or  say  good-bye  now  ?" 

"  Better  now." 

He  stood  a  moment,  irresolute,  by  the  table, 
played  with  a  paper-cutter,  dropped  it,  turned 


from  me,  then,  with  a  sudden  step,  readied 
me.  I  lield  out  my  hand,  and  tried  to  smile  ; 
he  took  them  both,  and  I  felt  tlie  warm  drops, 
the  heroes  of  old  did  not  disdain  to  shed,  as  he 
bent  his  face  to  them.  Oh,  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  longed  to  say  one  word  of  love— to  send  him 
away  forever  with  no  word  or  look  of  all  that 
was  beating  in  my  heart.  I  was  not  more  tlian 
mortal.  I  bent  my  clieek  to  his,  and  as  he 
turned  to  me,  holding  me  for  one  short  moment, 
I  begged  of  him  to  go. 

"Joys  like  winged  dreams  fly  fast : 
Why  should  sadtitss  longer  last?'* 

I  woke  one  day  to  find  Fan  and  George  beside 
me;  she  holding  my  nerveless  hand  in  hers, 
he,  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  watch- 
ing me  with  .anxious  eyes.  I  turned  wearily 
away.  "Doesn't  she  know  me  ?"  George  whis- 
pered. Fanny  hushed  him,  and  said  I  was 
too  weak  to  speak.  I  was  too  weak  to  think 
what  it  all  meant,  or  understand  how  ill  I  had 
been  ;  Ijut  it  came  to  me  at  last,  and,  as  strength 
began  to  increase,  it  was  silently  sapped  by  the 
inward  concealed  misery ;  but  I  got  well  in 
spite  of  myself,  and  George  went  back  to  liis 
work.  Spring  came,  with  new  promise  in 
leaflet  and  floretted  bough.  The  professor, 
bound  on  a  scientific  tour,  looked  at  my  languid 
face,  and  .idopted  Fan's  idea.  "Rosey,"  said 
he,  "put  some  things  in  a  bag,  and  come  with 
me  ;  I  believe  we  can  get  back  a  little  of  the 
sweetbrier  bloom  to  your  cheeks  if  we  get  you 
out  of  your  young  lady  life." 

I  was  too  indifferent  to  combat  their  resolve  ; 
the  odd  life  suited  me  ;  I  was  wakened.  The 
professor  came  back  a  most  successful  empiric, 
and  for  me,  living  was  easier — I  had  turned 
over  the  hardest  pages. 

Fall  came  round  again,  and  George  and  I 
were  sitting  in  the  back  drawing-room  together; 
he,  in  an  easy-chair,  such  as  his  souldeliglited 
in,  stretched  out  his  legs,  with  the  evening 
paper  spread  out  before  him,  but  his  eyes  lazily 
fixed  on  the  cheerful  blaze  ;  Fan  and  the  pro- 
fessor had  charitably  left  us  alone.  Conversa- 
tion flagged ;  I  took  no  pains  to  break  the 
silence  ;  George  had  nothing  to  say  when  we 
were  together — no  adventures,  reyicontres,  bright 
thoughts,  or  criticisms  ;  bis  lover's  lore  was 
long  since  exhausted.  It  was  my  fault,  I  know  ; 
I  could  have  kept  him  above  the  average,  I 
believed. 

"George,"  said  I,  "what  are  you  thinking 
about  so  steadily  ?" 

He  turned  his  head,  and  answered  me  with 
a  puzzled  expression. 
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"  Some  vprv  gloomy  subject.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  you,  Rose,"  he  answered, 
with  a  little  hesitancy. 

"And  what  of  me?  Are  you  getting  tired 
of  me  at  last  ?" 

Instead  of  the  disclaimer  I  expected,  he  ex- 
claimed, not  very  elegantly — but  cultivated 
expression  was  not  his  forte — 

"  I  've  been  very  selfish  about  you  ;  I  've  kept 
you  dangling  along  till  you  are  actually  growing 
old  over  it.  I  seem  never  to  get  above  my 
book-keeper's  salary,  always  too  poor  to  marry, 
and  I  've  spoilt  dozens  of  matches  for  you,  I 
expect." 

"  Am  I  growing  old,  George  ?" 

"  There  's  no  shuffling  the  truth,  Rose  ;  there 
are  two  little  lines,  almost  wrinkles,  between 
your  eyes ;  this  morning  I  saw  a  white  hair. 
If  I  'd  let  you  gone  five  years  ago,  and  called  it 
a  flirtation,  as  you  said  ;  but  I  was  bewitched. 
I  knew  Nixon  was  dead  in  love  with  you ; 
nothing  but  knowing  how  I  felt  towards  yon 
prevented  him  from  ofiering  himself.  I  knew 
there  was  no  chance  for  him,  and  told  him  so. 
Bnt  then  yon  might  have  learned  to  love  him; 
and  he  had  money." 

"  What  unusual  consideration  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  you 
agreed  who  should  have  the  first  chance  ?" 

"Not  exactly.  I  was  confoundedly  jealous 
of  him,  and  told  him  where  I  expected  to  stand. 
You  remember  how  he  dropped  you  until  we 
were  engaged  ;  'twas  to  leave  me  a  free  coast." 
He  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

"George,"  said  I,  looking  at  his  face  as  it 
appeared  over  the  side  of  the  chair,  "you  never 
would  have  arrived  at  all  these  conclusions 
about  me  if  somebody  had  not  been  showing 
how  a  woman  can  love.  Inclination  only  is 
wanting  to  marry  on hundred  a  year." 

I  saw  his  countenance  alter  with  a  new  em- 
barrassment, and  knew  I  was  right.  Slowly  I 
drew  oft'  the  ring  of  bondage,  and  dropped  it  in 
his  hand. 

"Well,  tell  me  all  about  it."  But  words 
were  out  of  his  reach  just  then. 

"Come,  speak;  yon  wish  to  release  me? 
Yon  love  somebody  else  ?" 

"Oh,  Rose!"  He  dropped  his  head  like  a 
whipped  dog. 

"  How  long  has  this  been  kept  from  me  ?" 

"Over  a  year." 

"  Yon  should  have  told  me  at  first,"  I  began, 
with  a  sudden  spasm  at  the  heart,  remembering 
he  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  not  been 
honest.  I  waited  in  silence  until  George  ejacu- 
lated this  summary  : — 


"And  so  we  've  been  engaged  five  years  for 
nothing." 

For  nothing,  indeed  !  My  bloom  and  light- 
heartedness  had  long  gone  ;  all  these  years  had 
been  consumed  in  a  painful  adherence  to  a  now 
useless  point  of  honor. 

"Don't  be  angry.  Rose;  don't  hate  me,  for 
I  can't  stand  that." 

I  assured  him  of  my  placidity,  and  burst  into 
tears.  He  became  dreadfully  distressed,  called 
me  everything  caressing  and  consolatory,  got 
down  on  the  knees  of  his  best  pantaloons,  then 
thinking  of  hysterics  consequent  on  woman's 
emotion,  and  the  preventive  salts,  flew  for  the 
aromatic  vinegar,  upsetting  Fan's  workbasket, 
full  of  small  accumulations,  stepped  back, 
aghast,  on  Zeph's  tail,  and  set  him  otf  howling. 
I  began  to  laugh,  when  in  walked  Fan  and  her 
husband. 

"Julius  Caesar!"  exclaimed  the  professor, 
"what's  all  this?" 

And,  as  it  might  as  well  be  then  as  at  any 
other  time,  we  told  him  the  whole  story. 

"  And  Rose  is  crying  for  joy,  I  believe,"  said 
George. 

I  believe  I  was. 

One  year  passed ;  ten  years  passed  ;  my 
mates  were  married  and  settled.  One  after 
another  the  birds  had  been  plucked  from  the 
garland  ;  I  was  the  last  of  the  coterie.  Still 
waiting  ? 

No,  those  who  are  hopeless  do  not  wait ;  I 
had  long  ago  grown  calm,  and  accepted  my 
discipline.  The  Buckingliams  were  making 
US  their  yearly  visit.  I  had  fulfilled  a  promise 
made  to  George,  and  had  become  one  of  Dick- 
ens' good  aunts.  Little  Tom  Buckingham  and 
I  were  out  in  the  garden  ;  I  had  been  walking 
dreamily  up  and  down  the  walk  to  be  suddenly 
recalled  by  perceiving  the  small  marauder  had 
gathered  every  tulip  bud,  and  had  filled  his  toy 
barrow  with  'the  professor's  favorite  hopes ; 
rank  on  rank  of  the  straight  green  stems  stood 
headless,  as  I  paused  in  reproach  before  the 
unconscious  plunderer.  "Tom,"  I  began,  but 
stopped,  with  his  baby  hand  in  mine.  Who 
was  this  coming  towards  us  ?  He  came  nearer ; 
I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  gazed  steadfastly  in 
the  face  I  thought  never  to  see  again.  Those 
were  Nixon's  eyes,  that  drank  mine  with  their 
thirsty  gaze. 

"I  know  the  whole,"  said  he.  "Oh,  my 
darling,  I  love  you  !" 


ACTING   CnARADE.— SUICIDE. 


Charaeters, 

Mr.  Joses,  the  hi/prirhondriac,  an  old  man  who  heix 
recently  lost  his  fortune. 

DocT.  Gkbe.ve,  the  familii  physician,  who  is  some- 
what useil  to  the  odd  fancies  of  Mr.  Jones,  and 
is  not  averse  to  a  joke. 

Jim,  the  servant. 

SU-  (SUE). 

ScsxB  1. — .4  room  in  JIr.  Josbs's  house.  Curtain 
rises,  discoverino  Mit.  JoNKS  seated  in  a  large 
arm-chair,  with  his  foot  (hound  up  in  a  handker- 
chief) resting  upon  a  stool. 

\       Mr.  Jones.  0  dear !    there  's  the  bell  again. 

'    Somebody  with  another  bill,  I  suppose.    I  never 

,   shall  get  a  moment's  peace,  and  my  foot  has 

'   been   acliiug  terribly  all  the   morning.     I  am 

!   continually  tormented  with  some  ache  or  pain, 

and  haven't  been  free  from  disease  these  ten 

years.     Troubled  all  last  week  with  the  dys- 

I  pepsia ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  get  over  with  my 

'  neuralgia  than  this  horrid  attack  of  the  gout 

I  commenced.     Then   I  'm   somewhat   hard  of 

;  hearing,  and  my  eyesight  ain't  the  very  best. 

i  Hut  "misfortune  never  comes  singly."    Debts 

are  accumulating  rapidly,  and   creditors  who 

won't  be  put  off  are  becoming  clamorous  for 

their  pay,  and  threaten  to  sue  for  it  (nothing 

uncommon,  though,  for  me  to  be  sued). 

Enter  Jm. 

Jim.  Please,  sir,  here  's  a  small  bill  which 
Ihe  baker  sent  up  ;  he  wants  the  money  right 
away,  and  says  if  you  don't  pay,  he  will  sue 
you  for  it. 

Mr.  Jonet  (sprimjimj  up  in  ipreat  rage).  Sue 
me,  will  he  !  Yon  tell  him  to  clear  out,  and 
sue  if  he  dares.  {Exit  Jisi.)  Brea<I,  I  know, 
is  the  st.iff  of  life,  and  I  feel  the  need  of  a  staff 
very  much  just  now,  on  account  of  my  foot, 
but  I  will  starve  before  I  get  any  more  bre;\d  of 
I  him. 

Enter  Jim. 

(Old  man  advances  threateningly,  and  Jim  re- 
treats towards  the  door.) 

Jim  (manifesting  great  trepidation).  Please, 
sir,  here  's  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  milk- 
man, and  the  shoemaker  at  the  door,  .nnd  they 
have  all  got  their  bills,  and  s.ay  they  will  sue 
you  if  yon  don't  pay  right  off.     (Gives  the  bills 


to  Mr.  Jones  and  accidentally  treads  on  his  toe  ; 
then  barks  out  of  the  room  in  great  haste.  Mr. 
.Jones  fires  his  cane  at  him,  and  then  limps  around 
the  room.) 

Mr.  Jones.  0  my  toe  1  What  heartless 
wretches  servants  are ;  they  think  only  of 
themselves.  If  things  go  on  much  longer  iu 
this  way,  I  shall  soon  be  iu  my  grave.  I  sup- 
pose now  that  1  shall  be  continually  bored  with 
these  petty  suits ;  and  just  because  of  that  ab- 
surd report  about  the  unsuccessful  speculation 
sweeping  away  my  whole  fortune.  All  afraid 
they  sha'n't  get  their  pay;  and  they  won't, 
either,  if  they  persist  iu  suing.  But  I  suppose 
I  must  go,  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
Perdition  take  the  whole  crew  !     (Exit.) 

[  Curtain  falls. 

I-  (EYE). 

Scene  2. — Doctor's  office.  Curtain  rises,  dis'-o- 
vering  doctor,  seated  at  a  table,  reading.  Knock 
heard  at  the  door. 

Doct.  Come  in. 

Enter  Mr.  Jones,  usith  a  handkerchief  bound  »ver 

his  left  eye. 

Doct.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones  ?  any  thing 
I  can  do  for  you  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Jones  (snappishly).  Do — no.  I've  done  it 
already,  and  want  you  to  cure  it.  Don't  you 
see  my  eye  is  quite  inflamed  ?  Caused,  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  violation  of  one  of  my  rules  for 
the  preservation  of  the  eyesight ;  which  says  : 
"That  re.iding  by  a  candle,  when  not  lighted. 
is  very  injurious  to  the  eyesight,  and  should 
never  be  indulged  in,  except  by  daylight. "  So. 
having  violated  this  rule,  I  applied  the  leniedy 
contained  iu  the  same  list.  '•  Rubbed  the  eye- 
ball violently  with  coarse  flannel  dipped  in 
spirits  of  turpentine."  The  result,  you  see,  has 
caused  a  slight  swelling  there. 

Doct.  Will  you  permit  me  to  look  at  your 
eye?  (Mr.  Jones  seats  himself,  and  the  doclnr 
makes  the  examination.) 

Doct.  (who  with  great  difficulty  restrains  himself 
from  laughing).  Is  the  trouble  iu  the  coniea  .' 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  't-iin't  iu  the  corner;  it's  iu 
the  middle. 

Doct.  Oh,  in  the  pupil. 

Mr.  .fones  ( frartiously ) .  Nothing  to  do  with 
the  pupil :  it 's  the  eye,  I  tell  you. 
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Doct.  Yes,  I  see  now ;  I  think  I  can  make  it 
all  right  in  a  week  or  so. 

Mr.  Jones  (^furiously) .  You  ought  to  see  with 
Ijotli  eyes.  But,  'tisn't  the  right  one ;  I  tell 
you,  it 's  the  left. 

Doct.  (aside).  Well,  I  might  as  well  humor 
him.  (Aloud).  The  remedy  I  think  you  will 
iind  laid  down  in  the  same  list  of  rules.  "  Take 
a  curry-comb,  and  apply  it  vigorously  to  the 
eyes,  rubbing  from  the  nose  outward,  and  you 
will  find  that  a  few  applications  are  all  that 
will  be  necessary." 

J/r.  Jones  (rising  to  go).  Do  you  think,  Doc- 
tor, that  it  will  have  a  permanent  effect  ? 

Doct.  Oh  yes!  undoubtedly.  If  the  requisite 
amount  of  friction  is  applied,  you  will  never 
bee  any  more  trouble  from  that  eye.  (Exit 
^{r.  Jones.)  I  Curtain  Jails. 

CIDE  (SIDE). 

Scene  3. — Curtain   rises,  discoverinfj   the   doctor 
seated  as  be/ore. 

Doct.  I  wonder  if  old  Jones  will  be  here  to-day. 
It  seems  as  if  he  would  bother  me  to  death. 
What  queer  fancies  he  does  take  !  I  shouldn't 
at  all  wonder  if  his  reason  should  become  to- 
tally unsettled.     But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Mr.  Jones  with  a  very  long  face,  both  hands 
clasped  to  his  side. 

Doct.  How  do  you  do  to-day,  Mr.  Jones  ?  No 
more  trouble  with  your  eye,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh  dear  !  (fainthj.)  No,  it 's  my 
side  this  time.  (Seats  himself  and  the  doctor  ex- 
amines it.) 

Doct.  (aside).  Here  's  another  siege  now,  but 
I  will  have  my  joke  out  of  it.  (Aloud).  It  is 
swelled  somewhat ;  to  what  cause  do  you  attri- 
bute this  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  lately  I  liave  drank  a  great 
deal  of  cider,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  it 
might  have  been  that.  Apples,  you  know, 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this 
world,  first  and  last. 

Doct.  Which  side  did  you  say  it  was  on  ? 

Mr.  Janes,  Yes,  on  account  of  the  cider.  But 
you  ain't  a-going  to  tap  me,  are  you  ? 

Doct.  (taking  from  a  drawer  a  piece  of  paste- 
board, thickbj  studded  with  large  nails).  0  no! 
Here  's  a  plaster  which  I  think  will  just  suit 
your  case.  See,  it  is  made  very  flexible,  so  as 
to  fit  any  part  of  the  person. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes  ;  but  will  it  draw  ?  that 's  the 
question. 

Doct.  Why,  it  will  be  likely  to  draw  blood  at 
first,  but  you  will  soon  get  used  to  that.  Yon 
must  apply  it  to  the  side,  and  drive  the  nails  in 


gently  at  first,  increasing  the  depth  by  degrees, 
until  they  project  on  the  other  side  ;  then  they 
are  to  be  clenched.  It  will  be  apt,  though,  to 
make  you  walk  rather  one-sided. 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  doctor  !  you  have  conferred 
an  inestimable  benefit  upon  me.  The  poet 
says,  you  know  :  "That  friends  who  are  thick 
when  prosperity  grins  desert  when  adversity 
frowns."  I  feel  as  if  all  the  world  was  against 
me  ;  but  I  shall  have  this  plaster  on  my  side, 
and  I  know  that  will  be  a  sure  friend,  which 
will  stick  through  thick  and  thin,  especially  if 
I  clench  the  nails.     (Exit  Mr.  Jones.) 

Doct.  There,  I  am  glad  he  has  gone.  I  never 
know  how  to  treat  his  case.  The  old  man's 
fancies  are  quite  amusing,  though,  sometimes. 
But  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  attempted  his 
life  in  one  of  his  gloomy  fits,  and  he  ought  to 
be  watched,  I  think.  But  (taking  out  his  watch) 
I  must  be  going ;  I  had  almost  forgotten  my 
appointment.     (Exit  doctor. )     [  Curtain  fulls. 

SUICIDE. 

Scexe  4. — Same  as  the  frst.  Curtain  rises,  dis- 
covering  the  old  man,  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his 
face  bowed  on  his  hands. 

Mr.  Jones  (ni  a  despairing  tone).  Shall  I  do 
it,  and  put  an  end  to  my  misery  ?  (Raises  his 
head,  and  draws  from  his  pocket  a  phial.)  Here 
it  is,  prussic  acid  ;  only  one  drop,  and  I  shall 
be  forever  free  from  the  perplexities  which  so 
thickly  crowd  around  me.  And  why  should  I 
not  ?  why  should  I  live,  always  struggling 
against  the  adverse  fates.  Everything  is  against 
me,  and  there  is  nothing  that  animates  one 
spark  of  hope  within  me.  The  prospect  is  all 
dark  and  cheerless.  (Starting  up.)  Yes,  I  am 
resolved.  Thus  I  die.  (Drains  the  phial,  and 
falls  bach  in  the  chair.)  [  Curtain  falls. 


NELLIE'S   GRAVE. 

BT    J.    WALLACE    MOKRISOW. 

I.v  the  churcb-yard  lone  and  green, 

Where  trees  in  beauty  wave, 
And  roses  shed  their  blnshing:  sheen, 

Is  darling  Nellie's  grave. 
Tlie  sunbeams  fall  aslant  the  sod, 

The  flowers  yield  forth  perfume  ; 
But  her  pure  spirit  is  with  God — 

I  weep  still  by  her  tomb. 

Calm  Evening,  with  her  crimson  veil. 

Adds  charms  around  the  spot ; 
And  every  murmur  on  the  gale 

Brings  back  some  lone  forgot. 
Oh,  if  within  my  beating  heart 

A  sacred  spot  I  have, 
Where  all  unholy  thoughts  depart, 

'Tis  at  dear  Neliie's  gi-ave  '. 


"AID  FOR    THE   CHINKAPINS." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

"  Wife,  we  li.iJ  a  most  eloquent  sermon  this 
afternoon  from  lirotlier  liegliarii,  in  belialf  of 
Father  Cliirapanle's  colony,"  said  I'arson  True- 
berry,  entering  tlie  sitting-room  of  the  pai-souage 
one  Sabbath  P.  M.,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
rocking-chair  with  quite  an  animated  expression 
on  a  thin,  wan,  intellectual  face.  "  It  w.is  really 
a  moving  account  of  that  suffering  people,  and 
one  that  calls  strongly  upon  the  churches  for 
aid  in  their  behalf.  I  had  no  idea  there  was  so 
much  suffering  and  destitution  existing  in  our 
happy  and  Christian  country !  Brother  Beg- 
hard  has  already  raised  contributions  by  repre- 
senting this  case  to  the  different  churches  be 
has  visited :  and  I  do  think  our  people  showed 
evidence  of  interest,  and  will  be  inclined  to 
take  the  matter  up.  I  gave  out  notice  for  a 
meeting  this  evening  in  the  vestry,  at  which 
oar  Brother  will  lay  before  ns  some  additional 
statements  ;  and  then  he  will  make  an  appeal 
for  aid  here.  The  ladies  will  be  interested. 
Can't  yon  try  and  get  out  to  hear  him,  my  dear  ? 
The  babe  will  sleep." 

Mrs.  Trueberry,  a  slight,  delicate-looking 
young  wom.xn  of  some  twenty-eight  years,  with 
a  babe  of  six  or  eight  months  in  her  arms,  re- 
plied :  "  I  hardly  think  Carrie  will  do  to  leave, 
Warren.  I  should  like  to  hear  Brother  Beg- 
liai-d ;  but  baby  isn't  well  enough  to  leave  with 
Margaret.  If  the  ladies  become  interested, 
Miss  Susan  Pionsmind  can  head  any  benevolent 
movement.  You  know  I  have  little  time  for 
such,  however  much  I  might  wish  to  engage  in 
them,  thouv'h  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid 
any  really  charitable  object.  But  come,  let  us 
have  tea,  my  dear;  you  look  pale  and  tired. 
Where  is  Mr.  Beghard  ?  I  thought  he  was 
coming  home  with  you." 

"  He  went  home  with  Deacon  Pionsmind  to 
take  tea ;  but  I  suppose  he  will  be  back  with 
me  again  after  evening  service.  And  I  think 
it  probable  that  he  will  remain  a  few  days,  es- 
pecially if  my  people  get  interested  ih  this 
cause ;  he  hinted  as  much.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  company,  Caroline."  And  Mr.  True- 
berry  cast  a  look  upon  the  worn,  slender  wo- 
man who  filled  the  position  which  was  no 
sinecure  :  viz.,  that  of  a  minister's  wife. 

"I  know  it,  Warren;  but  mustn't  complain 
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if  the  coming  of  these  ministers  gives  yon  now 
and  then  a  day's  rest.  This  supply  was  in- 
deed a  blessing,  for  you  know  how  sick  you 
were  Friday  with  that  nervous  head.iche,  and 
the  Sunday's  second  sermon  unfinished.  But 
come;  tea  is  waiting. "  And,  transferring  the 
baby  to  the  cradle,  and  summoning  Margaret, 
the  little  maid  of  all  work,  a  girl  of  fourteeu, 
she  preceded  her  husband  to  the  little  dining- 
room  adjoining. 

The  tea-table  was  handsomely  spread,  for 
little  Mrs.  Trueberry  was  a  faultless  house- 
keeper, and,  after  a  grace,  she  poured  tea  and 
passed  his  cup  to  her  tired,  jaded-looking  hus- 
band. 

"Where's  Edward?"  asked  the  Parson, 
glancing  to  the  unfilled  high  chair  at  his  right 
hand,  where  his  little  five  year  old  son  usuaBy 
sat — little  Neddie,  the  sunbeam  of  the  house- 
hold, who  had  subsided  into  something  of  boyish 
dignity  since  the  advent  of  Miss  Carrie,  his 
baby  sister. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure.  It 's  unusnal  for 
him  to  stop  after  service.  I  think  he  must  have 
gone  home  with  some  of  the  boys,"  replied  Mrs. 
Truelierry.  "  We  have  two  empty  seats  at  our 
table — Neddie's  and  Mr.  Beghard's."  For  the 
table  had  been  laid  for  four.  "I'm  so  glad 
you  had  this  supply  to-day,  Warren  !  It  '11 
give  you  a  little  leisure  this  week ;  your  last 
sermons  have  been  written  under  too  much 
pressure."  For  the  thoughtful  wife  had  a 
memory  of  the  days  of  depression  and  nights 
of  mental  toil  under  which  her  student,  scho- 
larly husband  had  of  late  striven  throughout 
several  clouded  weeks. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  Utile  lightening  of  the  load, 
Caroline" — and  tlie  yonng  minister's  bmw  grew 
anxious,  for  Parson  Trueberry  was  a  young 
man,  scarce  thirty-five,  though  his  grave  face, 
his  reflective  mind,  and  thoughtful,  practical 
sermons  seemed  to  proclaim  hira  of  much  ma- 
turer  age.  "  I  suppose  it 's  wrong — a  tempta- 
tion of  the  Evil  One,  perhaps — but  I  can't  help 
thinking  sometimes,  and  it  grows  npon  me, 
that  my  lalwrs  here  are  not  so  blessed  as  they 
might  be.  I  seem  to  get  dragged  down  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  every 
day.  I  cannot  write  as  I  used  to ;  my  sermons 
are  a  weight  upon  my  mind.     It  isn't  the  fault 
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of  my  people,  though  there  's  tliat  trouble  I 
waded  through  when  I  first  came  here  ;  1  can- 
not quite  forget  tliat  yet." 

The  "trouble"  referred  to  by  the  young 
minister  was  a  stout  resistance  whicli,  in  the 
first  days  of  his  settlement  over  his  parish  in 
Wheatley,  lie  had  met  with  from  one  stubborn 
old  elder  of  the  church,  Deacon  Giles,  whose 
word  had  hitherto  been,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  unalterable  ;  and  the  rule 
of  whose  creed,  particularly  on  the  points  of 
"  foreordination"  and  "election,"  had  been 
rather  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  more 
liberal-minded  professors.  Hence  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  new  young  minister  who  suc- 
ceeded old  Parson  Powers,  possessing  somewhat 
less  strict  views  than  his  stern,  old-school  Cal- 
vinistic  predecessor,  had  been  stoutly  contended 
by  Deacon  Giles.  With  such  epithets  as  "here- 
tic," and  "  Free-willer, "  and  "Armenian"  had 
he  been  opposed  ;  but,  for  once,  the  church, 
escaping  from  under  the  rule  of  their  hard 
deacon,  had  shown  disregard  of  his  prejudices; 
and,  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  their  new 
minister,  had  pressed  him  to  the  acceptance  of 
their  "call."  And  so,  six  years  before  the 
date  of  our  story,  young  Warren  Trueberry 
came  among  them,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled over  his  first  parish,  in  which  he  had 
labored  faithfully  up  to  that  period,  and  in 
which  he  would  have  been  well  content  to  live 
and  die  but  for  the  hard  face  and  continued 
harder  opposition  of  the  stern  old  deacon,  who 
had  never  relented  from  his  first  prejudices  and 
bitterness.  And  often,  when  Mr.  Trueberry 
w.as  tired  and  dispirited,  as  many  a  young 
minister  has  been  before  liim,  lie  would  recur 
to  his  one  great  trouble,  as  he  did  this  night 
at  the  tea-table. 

"No,  I  cannot  seem  to  forget  tliat,  as  I  ought 
to,  wife!"  he  continued.  "I  can't  seem  to 
think  of  Deacon  Giles  with  the  feeling  I  ought 
to  possess  as  a  Christian  pastor.  It  is  not  that 
I  have  laid  up  any  ill  will  against  him  ;  but  he 
tries  me  so,  wife,  with  his  speeches.  Only  this 
afternoon,  coming  out  of  the  church,  on  the 
steps  I  beard  him  say  to  Mr.  Coggshall:  'An- 
other beggar  come  to  drain  us.  Wall,  I  'm  glad 
we  've  got  the  heathen  at  home  this  time — purty 
near  us,  too!  But  where 's  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  that  it  don't  take  care  of  'em,  and  not 
he  a  drainin'  every  poor  country  parish  that  has 
a  hard  struggle  to  support  its  own  minister  ?' 
He's  continually  flinging  out  in  that  way,  wife!" 

"Oh,  well,  never  mind  old  Deacon  Giles, 
Warren  !"  said  the  minister'.s  wife,  soothingly. 
"  lie  's  an  old  man,  remember,  and  you  mustn't 


forget  the  failings  and  infirmities  of  the  aged. 
But  about  this  new  charitable  object.  I  was  so 
busy  when  Mr.  Beghard  was  relating  the  con- 
dition of  these  people  that  I  heard  but  little 
of  it.  They  are  really  in  a  suflfering  condition, 
then  ?"  And  she  strove  to  divert  her  husband's 
mind. 

Recalled  from  a  contemplation  of  his  own 
troubles,  the  minister  replied  :  "  Yes,  I  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  state  of  things  !  Brother  Beg- 
hard  has  statements  of  their  condition  that  lie 
will  read  before  the  meeting  this  evening — a 
private  letter  from  Father  Chimpanie  himself. 
You  see,  this  Father  Chimpanie  is  a  converted 
Romanist,  who  has  emigrated  from  Canada  to 
the  valley  of  the  great  West,  and  there  has 
gathered  about  him  a  colony  of  converts  like 
himself,  mostly  from  the  French  Catholics. 
They  have  formed  a  little  settlement,  built 
themselves  cabins,  a  school-house,  and  were 
about  putting  up  a  little  church  for  worship, 
when  the  great  drought  of  last  year  cut  off  their 
crops ;  and  now  they  are  not  only  without 
funds,  but  are  suffering  for  clothing,  food,  and, 
in  short,  are  in  a  very  destitute  state.  Fatlier 
Chimpanie  is  sending  letters  for  aid  to  tlie 
various  churches  in  the  land,  regardless  of  sect, 
and  I  hope  something  tangible  will  be  done  for 
their  relief.  Brother  Beghard  tells  me  that  liis 
own  purpose  in  traversing  the  country  to  solicit 
aid  is  purely  from  philanthropic  motives,  as  he 
has  long  been  retired  from  the  ministry  on  ac- 
count of  his  ill  health,  and  has  been  living  on 
his  little  farm  in  Pennsylvania  ;  but  that,  hear- 
ing of  the  condition  of  Father  Chimpanie'a 
colony,  and  coming  into  possession  of  this  letter 
he  bears  with  him,  portraying  their  sufferings, 
he  resolved  to  go  out  and  make  appeals  in  the 
different  churches  in  their  behalf.  I  hope  our 
people,  despite  what  Deacon  Giles  broaches 
regarding  their  'struggle  to  support  their  oam 
minister,'  will  feel  to  do  something  in  this 
cause  !"  And  the  minister's  face  glowed  with 
benevolence. 

"Certainly,  it  is  a  worthy  object !"  said  his 
wife.  "  We  must  do  what  we  can  ;  the  widow's 
mite  was  accepted  and  blessed,  you  know,  my 
dear." 

"Yes,  wife,  we  must  do  something.  The 
text  this  afternoon  was  this  passage:  'It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  Yeu 
ought  to  have  heard  the  sermon.  Brother 
Beghard  must  have  been  a  talented  and  elo- 
quent minister  in  his  day,  before  his  health 
broke  down.     He  has  the  bronchitis,  my  dear." 

"I  dare  say  it  was  a  fine  .sermon,  and  I 
should   have  liked  to  hear  it.     I  hope  to  get 
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out  to  meeting  with  the  spring  veather.  Baby 
is  teelliiiig,  and  is  not  strong  yet,  but  I  bope  she 
will  grow  better  soon." 

"  Nor  is  tlie  mother  strong,  either,"  the 
delicate  woman  miglit  have  abided,  but  she  did 
not.  Devoted  in  her  love  for  her  liusbaud,  and 
realizing  fully  the  many  requirements  of  her 
positiou,  like  the  self-denying,  true  wife  that 
she  was,  she  resolved  to  intrude  no  desponding 
thoughts  upon  his  mind. 

"  But  ah,  here  comes  Neddy  I "  she  exclaimed, 
as  just  then  their  hoy  made  his  appearance 
from  the  keen,  winter,  outer  air,  his  chubby 
cliceks  all  aglow,  and  his  blue  eyes  bright  as 
stars  with  animation.  "  Where  has  my  tardy 
little  son  been  ?"  she  asked  with  a  fond  smile, 
as  the  little  fellow  mounted  to  his  liigh  chair, 
and  commenced  unfolding  his  napkin. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  went  liome  with  Charley 
Smith,  and  up  to  his  grandpa's,  Deacon  Pious- 
mind's,  and  heard  all  about  the  Chinktijjins .'" 

"The  Chiitkapiiis,  my  sou?"  And  an  ex- 
pression of  grave  wonder  overspread  the  minis- 
ter's face,  as  he  looked  upon  the  sparkling  eyes 
that  beamed  out  under  Master  Edward's  care- 
less curls. 

"Yes,  papa,  the  folks  way  off  erer  no  far, 
that  the  minister  preached  about,  and  I  heaid 
him  telling  you  about  up  in  your  study  before 
the  bell  rang.  Charley  says  they  're  named 
Chilti/ynnys,  but  I  knew  better  ;  he  only  said  it 
fur  fun.  They're  f'/irn/.a/)i'Hi,  ain't  they  father?" 
And  the  bright,  roguish  face  was  upturned  to 
a  grave  one. 

"No,  my  son;  they're  Faiher  Oiiinpanie's 
people,"  replied  the  minister,  quietly,  while 
Mrs.  Trueberry,  stilling  a  laugh  which  was 
prompted  by  her  own  keen  appreciation  of  the 
ridiculous,  helped  the  little  fellow  to  bread  and 
butter. 

"Well,  Chin  —  Chimpanie  people,  then  — 
though  my  name  rfiW  sound  like  it,"  protested 
Neddy,  taking  a  huge  mouthful,  and  continu- 
ing the  information  gathered  in  the  company 
of  his  little  friend  Charley  as  soon  as  he  had 
masticated  it.  "  I  heard  the  minister  «p  to 
Charley's  grandfather's  say  they  hadn't  any- 
tliinj  to  eat  where  these  folks  live.  Only  think, 
ma  I  little  boys  as  big  as  I  without  any  bread 
and  butter !  and  no  trowsers,  nor  frocks,  nor 
anything  but  rags  to  wear  in  the  cold  weather ! 
And  their  fathers  can't  get  any  work  to  do  to 
earn  money,  and  their  mothers  can't  get  any 
cloth  to  make  'em  clothes  of.  And  Charley's 
mother  and  Aunt  Susan  said  folks  here  must 
send  'era  money  and  clothing,  ma  ;  and  mayn't 
I  send  all  my  frocks  but  this  one  to  some  little 


Chiuka — I  mean  little   Chimpanie  boy?"  ex- 
claimed the  excited  little  fellow. 

"  And  what  will  Master  Neildy  have  left  to 
wear  himself?"  said  his  mother,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  I  can  wear  tliis  one  all  the  time!"  an- 
swered Neddy,  glancing  down  with  especial 
affection  to  his  neat  velvet  frock,  with  bright 
gilt  buttons,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Trueberry's  skil- 
ful fingers. 

"  Ah,  that's  rather  questionable  benevolence, 
I  'm  afraid,  to  want  to  send  away  the  old  clothes 
so  that  you  may  wear  the  new  ones  yourself, 
my  son,"  was  the  reply. 

The  boy  dropped  his  head  over  his  plate, 
with  enthusiastic  visions  of  weariag  his  best 
frock  every  day  fading  from  his  eyes;  but, 
after  swallowing  a  large  mouthful,  he  turned  to 
his  father,  exclaiming  : — 

"  I'apa,  I  don't  want  you  ever  to  go  off  and  be 
a  missionary,  same  as  I  heard  you  tell  ma  once 
you  wanted  to  be  !" 

"  Why,  my  son  ?"  asked  the  parson. 

"  Becos'  I  'm  'fraid  ma  wouldn't  have  any 
new  dresses,  nor  Carrie  any  new  cunning  little 
stockings,  nor  I  any  new  frocks.  I  don't  get  so 
many  as  Charley  Smith  does,  now,  though!" 
he  added.  "lie's  got  a  new  one.  And  what 
do  you  think  Charley  said  to-d.iy  ?  lie  said : 
'  ICren/bodii  could  get  more  pay  than  a  minister  I 
His  father  sells  oxen  and  great  big  loads  of  hay, 
and  gets  ever  so  much  money  for  'em,  and  we 
don't  get  any,  only  what  the  people  give  papa 
for  preaching.'  Charley  said  li<  wouldn't  be  a 
minister  when  he  grows  up,  nor  /  wouldn't, 
either,  papa  !" 

"Ah,  the  loaves  and  fishes  already!"  said 
the  minister,  laying  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
curly  head.  "But  what  was  that  I  read  to 
you  the  other  day  about  the  good  Jesus  ?  '  The 
foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Sou  of  Man  has  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.'  "Vou  haven't  forgotten  that  our  Sa- 
viour didn't  think  about  pay  for  bis  preaching  ?" 

Little  Edward's  eyes  drojipt-d  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  lifted  them  with  a  charming  frank- 
ness, to  say:  "Well,  papa,  I  <//</  tell  Charley 
that  I  'd  rather  have  my  papa,  if  he  was  a  {)Oor 
minister,  than  his  papa  with  all  his  money, 
and  horses,  and  oxen,  for  mine  was  the  best." 

With  a  smile,  Mrs.  Trueberry  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  rising  from  the  table,  and,  re-entering 
the  sitting-room,  released  little  Margaret  from 
her  station  l)y  the  cradle,  while  the  minister 
went  up  to  his  study  to  spend  the  hour  before 
the  evening  meeting  in  contemplation  and 
prayer. 

But  when,  later,  little  Margaret  had  cleared 
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away  the  tea-table,  and  gone  out  on  a  visit  to 
her  own  home  in  the  village,  and  Neddy  had 
said  "  Our  Father"  and  "  Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,"  and  slumbered  in  his  little  crib,  and 
the  minister  had  departed  at  the  second  ringing 
of  the  bell  to  the  crowded  meeting,  where  the 
eloquent  Rev.  Timothy  Beghard  was  urging  the 
imperative  claims  of  the  destitute  Chimpauie 
colony,  then,  the  little,  careworn  Mrs.  True- 
berry,  sitting  in  her  low  chair  beside  her  fretful 
babe's  cradle,  and  reverting  to  the  days  when 
she  was  a  happy,  care  free  maiden  in  her  fa- 
ther's home,  and  contrasting  that  life  with  her 
present  one,  with  its  shifts,  its  pinchings,  and 
the  contrivings  of  making  household  expenses 
meet  on  the  salary  of  "four  hundred  a  year 
and  the  parsonage,"  was  it  a  wonder  that, 
though  loving  her  husb.aud  truly  as  she  did, 
faithful  Christian  woman  though  she  was,  side 
hy  side  with  the  text  the  minister  had  preached 
from  that  day — "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  thajn 
to  receive" — rose  another,  "Bear  ye  one  an- 
other's burdens,"  and  her  overcharged,  tired 
heart  found  a  little  relief  in  a  quiet  fit  of 
weeping  ? 

Tliis  was  not  a  weakness  that  Caroline  True- 
berry  indulged  in  often  ;  for,  though  burdened 
like  Martha  of  old  with  "many  cares,"  still 
the  minister's  little  wife  was  brave-hearted  and 
ready-handed ;  yet  there  are  moments  when 
such  give  way,  and  yield  to  depression,  as  did 
she  that  evening,  sitting  beside  her  babe's  cra- 
dle with  only  her  own  sad  thoughts  for  ■com- 
panions. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Is  the  hirge  square  parlor  of  Deacon  Pions- 
mind's  house,  over  which  his  eldest  unmarried 
daughter,  Miss  Susan,  presided,  were  congre- 
gated the  female  portion  of  Parson  Trueberry's 
parish,  having  there  gathered  agreeable  to  the 
appointment  promulgated  at  the  Sabbath  eve- 
ning meeting,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
ways  and  means  of  devising  aid  for  the  dis- 
tressed of  Father  Cbimp,inie's  colony  in  the 
valley  of  the  great  West. 

Miss  Susan  PiousminJ,  be  it  known,  was  a 
spinster  of  uncertain  age,  and  the  leader  of  all 
benevolent  movements  in  the  church  and  pa- 
rish. If  a  Sewing  Circle  for  "the  dissemination 
of  knitting  work  and  the  propagation  of  scan- 
dal"— as  such  societies  have  been  defined — was 
gotten  up,  straightw.ay  the  office  of  president 
devolved  upon  Miss  Susan  ;  was  a  benevolent 
project  afloat,   the  same   worthy  lady  stood 


sponsor  to  it ;  did  a  widowed  missionary,  with 
broken-down  health  and  jaundiced  liver,  return 
to  his  native  clime  to  look  about  for  a  second 
helpmeet  to  transfer,  upon  his  recuperation,  to 
the  land  of  the  Client,  Miss  Susan  busied  her 
compassionate  heart  with  assisting  such  "bro- 
thers" to  their  desires.  It  was  even  whispered 
that  she  had  actually  refused  such  an  otler 
tendered  to  herself;  and  this  rumor  Whealley 
people  were  inclined  to  credit,  from  the  fact 
that  the  spinster  had  cast  her  own  "  eye  single 
with  matrimonial  intent,"  in  preference  to  the 
needy  "brother,"  upon  a  stout  widower  near 
by,  whose  broad,  well-tilled  acres  presented  a 
far  more  enticing  aspect  to  the  practical  Miss 
Susan  than  Indian  jungles  or  Ummerapoora 
wilds,  and  whose  three  untamed  children  en- 
listed her  sympathies  in  lieu  of  little  idol-wor- 
shipping Burmese  beyond  the  water.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Miss  Susan  had  reached  her  fortieth 
year  still  arbitress  of  her  own  single  destiny, 
though  the  stout  widower,  Abijah  Holden,  was 
yet  unmarried  ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  which 
we  write,  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  Sabbath 
on  which  the  eloquent  Reverend  Timothy  Beg- 
hard,  from  Pennsylvania,  had  so  urged  the 
claims  of  the  suffering  Chimpanies,  she  surveyed 
with  satisfaction  the  two  score  of  ladies  wlio 
filled  her  large  parlor,  ready  to  engage  in  the 
new  benevolent  enterprise. 

Various  methods  for  presenting  their  charities 
most  effectually  had  already  been  discussed, 
until  finally  Miss  Susan  decided  that  the  most 
practicable  would  be  the  filling  of  a  laige  box 
with  clothing,  drygoods,  groceries,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  and  to  forward  said  well-filled  box,  per 
the  express  line,  directly  to  the  colony,  which 
decision  she  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  ladies 
as  soon  as  assembled,  settling  everything  in 
her  own  dominant  manner. 

"We  can  each  contribute  some  articles  of 
clothing — dresses,  skirts,  basques,  shawls,  or 
whatever  we  choose  to  send,  whatever  we  can 
spare,  you  know,  ladies ;  and  your  husbands 
will  give  from  their  wardrobes,  and  children's 
clothing  will  be  very  acceptable,  also,  and  do 
these  poor  creatures  a  sight  of  good  ;  and  tlien 
we  had  better  select  a  committee  to  visit  the 
gentlemen  with  a  paper  for  subscriptions,  and 
also  another  to  call  at  the  stores  and  solicit 
contributions.  All  our  trades  ought  to  give 
something — a  piece  of  cotton,  a  calico  dress, 
shoes,  stockings,  or  anything  they  choose,  if 
they  don't  want  to  give  money.  We  shouldn't 
object  to  loth,  .should  we,  Mrs.  Andrews  ?" 

The  lady  addressed,  Mrs.  Captain  Andrews, 
wife  of  the  principal  storekeeper  in  Wheatley, 
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eleratod  her  head  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
lier  stiitiun,  and  replied  that  "  slie  presumed 
the  Cap'u  wouldn't  be  behindhand  ;  she  'd  ven- 
ture tu  subscribe  five  dollars  at  once  for  him, 
and  the  committee  might  go  to  the  store  and  get 
as  much  more  on  account."  Whereupon  Miss 
Sasan  glanced  round  with  a  triumphant  air, 
approving  Mrs.  Andrews'  benevolent  offer. 
Other  ladies,  determining  not  to  be  outdone  by 
"Mis  Cap'u  Andrews, "  immediately  signified 
their  approval  of  Miss  Piousmind's  plan,  and 
Specified  the  amount  of  their  individual  dona- 
tion, a  few  volunteering  also  to  sp'-cifv  for  their 
absent  husbands  ;  upon  which  Miss  Susan  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  the  committee,  and  arrange 
that  the  packing  of  the  Chimpanie  box  should 
be  superintended  personally  by  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Ilobert  Smith,  whose  house  was  next  door  to 
the  paternal  homestead,  and  where  all  contri- 
butions should  be  handed  in.  Whereupon 
many  a  brain  in  the  gathering  hastily  took  an 
inventory  of  the  "old  clo'es"  lying  in  attics 
and  presses  at  home,  the  bestowal  of  which 
should  establish  their  reputation  for  charitable- 
ness, and  figure  "a'maist  as  gude  as  new,"  on 
the  almost  nude  forms  of  the  distant,  needy 
Chimpanies. 

Meantime,  amidst  the  business  proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
an  ambushed  running  fire  of  small  talk  was  not 
going  on.  Wlieu  could  not  a  convention  of 
women  transact  business,  choose  committees, 
ply  the  knitting;  or  crochet  needle  between 
whiles,  besides  filling  in  the  interstices  with  a 
woof  of  ceaseless  chatter?  In  the  "good  time 
coming,"  when  their  "rights"  are  recognized, 
in  legislative  hallis,  what  a  charming  tide  of 
soprano  music  shall  mingle  with  the  deeper 
bass  of  "  lordly"  demagogues,  and  circle  out- 
wardly from  the  Cipitol  over  the  nation ! 

"  Mr.  Trucberry  offered  some  excellent  re- 
marks last  evening.  I  really  thought  our  little 
minister  showed  quite  an  earnest  spirit,"  said 
one  lady. 

"Yes.  His  ici/e  wasn't  ont,  was  she?"  in- 
quired another,  in  a  voice  modulated  on  the 
circumflex  accent,  after  the  style  commonly 
(ailed  a  slur.    "  Nor  here  this  afternoon,  either." 

"Oh,  we  mustn't  expect  too  much,  Mrs. 
Perkins,"  said  Miss  Piousmind,  who  had  over- 
heard the  query  and  its  answer.  "The  Lonl 
has  given  us  a  good  little  minister ;  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  that!"  It  w-is  doubtful 
whether  this  suggestion  was  not  quite  as  equi- 
vocal as  Mrs.  Perkins',  though  apparently  ut- 
tered in  the  most  amiable  manner. 

"The  least  I  expected  was  to  see  Mrs.  Trne- 
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berry  interested  in  this  benevolent  scheme," 
ventured  a  slender,  bilious-looking  female,  with 
false  front,  mohair  headdress,  and  guiltless  of 
crinoline. 

"  Why,  Miss  Small,  don't  you  know  how 
sick  little  Carrie  has  been  ?  And  how  inn  Mrs. 
Trueberry  get  ont  at  all  ?  I  'm  sure  I  shouldn't 
think  you  'd  expect  it  of  her !" 

This  exclamation  was  put  up  by  little  Lucy 
Underwood,  usually  the  slyest  and  most  timid 
of  girls,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  record,  the  only  one 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  parish  by 
whom  the  minister's  palefaced  little  wife  was 
appreciated. 

"Hum,  I  did  hear  the  child  was  teething. 
Don't  misunderstand  me,  Miss  Lucy.  I  didn't 
say  we  ought  to  expect  our  minister's  wife  to 
be  like  others,  and  take  the  lead  in  anything, 
only  1  did  hope  to  find  her  a  little  interested  in 
such  a  praiseworthy  object  as  this. "  And  Miss 
Small's  biliousness  took  a  darker  tint. 

But  little  Lucy  Underwood  for  once  was  fairly 
aroused  in  defence  of  her  assailed  friend.  "I 
don't  believe  Mrs.  Trueberry  onght  to  take 
more  upon  her  than  she  is  able  to  bear  !  She 
is  all  worn  down  now  with  care  :  and  has  enough 
to  do,  without  attending  to  any  of  these  chari- 
table objects.  I  've  heard  her  s.ay  many  times 
that  she  is  glad  there  are  ladies  in  the  parish 
who  have  the  leisure  to  direct  the  sewing 
circles  and  female  prayer-meetings,  for  she 
must  content  herself  with  bring  helpmeet  at 
home.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the 
care  of  children.  Miss  Small." 

This  was  a  home-thrust.  Miss  Small  sub- 
sided, though  the  dark  yellow  of  her  visage 
became  green  with  suppressed  rage. 

Lucy  Underwood's  last  rem.irk  had  caught 
the  ear  of  one  in  that  group,  an  old  lady  in  a 
brown  silk,  queer  cap,  and  glasses,  who  sat 
knitting  vigorously — an  old  lady  whom  all  had 
been  surprised  to  meet  in  that  coBjpany — the 
wife  of  the  obstinate  old  deacon,  Mrs.  Giles, 
or  "Aunt  Giles,"  as  she  was  known  throughout 
the  parish. 

"  What 's  that  about  Mis  Tiueberry,  my 
dear  ?"  she  a.sked,  thrusting  her  needle  into 
the  knitting  sheath  at  her  side,  and  turning 
her  rigiit  auricular  organ  toward  Lucy,  for  the 
old  lady  was  slightly  afflicted  with  deafness. 

"  Nothing,  Aunt  Giles  ;  only  I  was  remarking 
to  Miss  Small  that  the  probable  reason  of  our 
minister's  wife's  absence  from  this  meeting  is 
the  sickness  of  little  Carrie,  the  baby,'  an- 
swered Lucy. 

"Thought  I  heern  tell  'twas  better,"  said 
Aunt  Giles,  in  qaitk,  jerky  accents. 
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"Oh,  she  is.  Poor  little  thing!  she  has 
suffered  dreadfully,  but  she  is  better,  yet  Mrs. 
Trueberry  doesn't  like  to  leave  her ;  besides, 
she  has  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  Keeps  a  gal,  dou't  she  ?  Mis  Parson  Pow- 
ers done  her  own  work  and  brought  up  a  fa- 
mily of  ten  children  from  fust  to  last.  Didn't 
have  hired  gals  in  them  days." 

"Margaret  is  but  a  small  girl,  and  can  only 
wash  dishes  and  do  such  work  ;  she  don't  cook  ; 
Mrs.  Trueberry  is  not  strong ;  she  shows  that." 

"  Wall,  she  did  look  kind  of  pindlin  when  I 
see  her  last,  though  I  didn't  know  but  she'd 
picked  up  seuce  then.  I  ain't  seen  her  for 
quite  a  spell,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"Why  don't  you  go  in  and  see  her  often, 
Aunt  Giles?"  asked  Lucy,  pleasantly.  "If 
you  only  did,  you  'd  see  how  ill  she  looks,  and 
not  blame  her." 

"  0  la,  dear,  I  don't  blame  her  !  If  the  poor 
creetur  's  sick,  she  can't  feel  like  runnin'  round 
here  and  there  ;  and  then  most  likely  the  care 
of  the  children  takes  hold  on  her.  M's  Parson 
Powers  was  a  master  hearty,  halesome  woman." 
And  the  old  lady's  tone  was  quite  apologetic, 
for  a  deal  of  native  kindness  dwelt  under  her 
abrupt  exterior. 

"  I  wish  you  'd  visit  Mrs.  Trueberry  often. 
Tou  'd  love  her  as  well  as  I  do  1 "  And  Lucy's 
sweet  face  glowed  with  the  praises  of  her  friend. 

"Dare  say,"  said  Aunt  Giles,  who,  from  the 
fact  of  a  too  blind  adherence  to  her  husband's 
prejudices,  though  regular  iu  her  church-going 
proclivities,  knew  as  little  about  the  domestic 
life  of  her  miuister  as  she  did  about  the  sittings 
of  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  "But  there, 
child,  I  don't  go  anywhere,  except  to  meetin' 
with  the  deacon.  I  do'no'  what'n  all  set  me 
to  think  of  comin'  down  here  this  arternoon ; 
but  I  told  the  deacon  I  felt  kinder  interested  in 
that  powerful  sarmon  yisterday  about  then> 
poor  creeturs  out  West,  and  thought  I  should 
like  to  know  what  our  parish  felt  to  do  for  'em. 
The  deacon — he  's  dreadful  set  in  these  matters 
— says  it 's  nothin'  but  beg,  beg  every  Sunday, 
and  a  man  might  as  well  leave  his  hat  as  his 
pttss  at  home  when  he  goes  to  meetin',  for 
you  're  sure  to  have  the  contribution  bos  put 
under  your  nose  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  told  him 
I  was  comin',  and  he  'd  got  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  help  'em  some.  'Tain't  the  givin'  the 
deacon  cares  about — he  's  only  set  in  his  way ; 
and  when  he  takes  a  notion  nobody's  more 
openhanded.  I  shall  tell  him  it 's  his  dntij  to 
gin  somethin'  to  these  poor  creeturs  ;  but  he  '11 
do  it  iu  his  own  way,  I  s'pose." 

"  Well,  everybody  has  a  right  to  their  own 


way,  I  suppose,  Annl  Giles,"  said  Lncy,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Yes,  child  ;  that's  what  I  tell  Benjamin,  if  it 
don't  happen  to  come  right  agin  anybody  else's 
way" — and  the  old  lady  smiled  slyly  ;  "  that 
makes  the  trouble,  you  see.  Now,  I  allers 
told  Benjamin  he  was  a  leetle  too  set  about 
doctrine  piutg.  'Taint  all  that 's  clear  on  their 
articles  of  faith.  I  remember  I  had  my  doubts 
myself  when  I  was  a  young  woman  and  jined 
old  Parson  Powers'  church  ;  but  he  kinder  ex- 
plained 'em  away  to  me.  Dear  snz !  there  'a 
none  of  the  ministers  now  as  clear  as  the  old 
Parson  used  to  be,  and  I  tell  Benjamin  he 
mustn't  expect  it.  Sich  a  doctrine  sarmon  as 
that  man  would  preach  !  Clear  as  the  sun  on 
'lection,  and  close  communion,  and  fall  from 
grace.  You  never  heard  such  preacliing,  Lucy. 
Your  mother  remembers  it  all ;  Parson  Powers 
married  your  mother,  my  dear.  They  had  a 
great  sounding-board  hangin'  over  the  pnlpit 
in  them  days,  and  a  great  square  red  velvet 
cushion,  with  tassels  all  round  it,  for  the  Bible 
to  lay  on  ;  and  when  the  old  Parson  preached 
his  doctrine  sarmons — he  used  to  give  us  one 
about  every  month,  commuuion  days — 1  've 
seen  the  thickest  cloud  of  dust  fly  up  off  tliat 
cushion.  He  jest  hammered  away  so  bard — 
the  powerfuUesI  preacher  you  ever  see,  dear!" 
And  the  old  lady  paused  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing recollection. 

"Sol  should  suppose,  "laughed  Lncy.  "How 
could  cushion  or  Bible  stand  such  attacks  ? 
Our  minister  is  not  so  violent ;  uses  more  forci- 
ble aryume7its  and  milder  it-ords,  perhaps." 

"  Wall,  our  minister  is  a  purty  spoken  young 
man,  I  tell  the  deacon  ;  and  jest  because  they 
don't  agree  on  a  few  pints  they  needn't  stand 
apart  so.  Benjamin's  «o  set!" — and  the  poer 
old  lady's  face  grew  benevolent.  "  1  'm  real 
sorry  Mis  Trueberry  is  so  delikit,  and  mabbe 
I  '11  drop  in  to  see  her  some  day  soon." 

"  Oh,  do  go  in  with  me  this  afternoon,  when 
we  go  home.  Aunt  Giles,"  urged  Lucy,  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  removing  the  obstn- 
nate  stumbling-stone  from  the  path  of  Deacon 
Giles  through  the  agency  of  his  wife.  "Mrs. 
Trueberry  will  be  delighted.  You  '11  see  how 
it  is  with  her,  and  that  those  who  blame  her 
for  not  going  out  more  would  do  no  better  if 
they  were  in  her  place.  You  mil  call  this 
afternoon,  won't  you?" 

"La,  yes,  child.  You've  sich  a  coaxin' 
turn  with  you.  Don't  say  a  word  about  Doro- 
thy Small  or  Susan  Piousmind's  blaming  her. 
I  've  known  'em  this  forty  year  or  more,  and  I 
never  heern  tell  yet  that  eiUrer  of  'em  is  likely 
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to  be  kept  away  from  missionary  mfctiu's  by 
cliick  or  child  of  tht-ir  own"— an<l  with  a  queer 
smile  oil  her  face,  the  old  lady  again  look  up 
lier  kiiittiug.  "  Jlahbe,  Lucy,  you  can  coax 
the  deacou  into  goin'  over  to  the  parsonage, 
uext." 

"1  wish  I  could,"  laughed  the  girl.  "But 
do  look!  there  is  Mr.  Beghaid  coming  in! 
C'uess  he  wants  to  learn  how  much  aid  the 
ladies  are  going  to  give  these  poor  people." 

The  hum  of  conversation  ceased  with  the 
entrance  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  was 
received  by  Miss  Piousmind  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  with  impressive  welcomes. 
Miss  Susan  introduced  him  personally  to  seve- 
ral of  the  leading  ladies  of  the  parish,  and  then 
detailed  lo  him  the  plan  which  they  had  adopted 
for  aid  to  the  destitute  and  suflering  t'himpa- 
nie  colony. 

"Excellent,  excellent,  ladies!"  responded 
the  Reverend  Timothy  linghard.  "The  ladies 
of  several  of  the  churches  whom  I  have  thus 
far  visited  have  adopted  this  same  method  of 
sending  boxes  of  clothing,  together  with  a  more 
tangible  sum  of  money,  contributed  by  their 
liusbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  all  of  which, 
given  in  the  spirit  of  our  Master,  will,  I  am 
confident,  afford  relief  to  a  suffering  people. 
Ladies,  allow  me  to  tend  you  all  the  expression 
of  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  promptness  in 
this  Christian  and  philanthropic  cause ;  and 
particularly  to  your  most  admirable  president, 
Miss  Piousmind,  who  seems  so  well  adapted  to 
take  precedence  in  these  b>-nevolent  move- 
ments." And  the  reverend  gentlemau  sat  down, 
after  casting  a  most  benign  expression  upon  the 
lady  mentioned. 

Miss  Susan  acknowledged  the  compliment 
with  a  conscious  deprecation  of  its  appli.ation, 
and  straightway  introduced  Mr.  Beghard  to  Miss 
Anna  Porter,  a  pretty,  rosy  girl  of  twenty- 
five,  who,  with  unaffected  ease  and  an  amiable 
smile,  commenced  a  conversation  with  the 
minister.  To  account  for  this  feminine  tact, 
I  should  have  recorded  that,  during  the  preced- 
ing Sabbath  tea-drinking  at  Deacon  Pions- 
mind's.  the  Reverend  Timothy  Beghard  h.ad 
alluded  feelingly  to  the  demise  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Beghard.  and  his  loneliness  consequent  there- 
on, whereupon  Miss  Susan,  still  clinging  to 
liopes  of  the  stout  widower,  Abijah  Holden, 
and  resolving  not  to  appropriate  the  glances  of 
their  guest  to  herself,  set  about  casting  her 
eye  over  the  parish  for  "a  supply;"  and  that 
there  might  have  been  policy  in  thus  bringing 
him  into  acquaintance  with  Miss  Porter  seemed 
evident  from  a  little  spiteful  remark  of  Miss 


Small,  who,  by  some  means  having  learned  of 
Mr.  Beghard's  widowerhood,  and  knowing  Miss 
Piousmiud's  proclivities,  said,  svtto  roce,  to  Mie. 
Perkins : — 

"  They  do  say  that  Mr.  Holden  is  gettin' 
quite  attentive  to  Anna  Porter.  Guess  Susan 
Piousmind  ain't  introduciu'  her  to  that  minis- 
ter in  search  of  a  wife  for  nothin' ;  wants  the 
coast  clear  for  herself." 

But  female  tongues  will  wag,  and  so  pretty 
Anna  Porter  chatted  with  the  stranger  minister, 
and  Miss  Piousmind  and  the  committee  drew  up 
their  plan  of  operations  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  Chimpanies  ;  and  presently,  after  a 
closing  prayer  from  Mr.  Beghard,  the  ladies 
gathered  up  their  knitting  and  their  tangled 
skeins  of  gossip,  and  the  uieetiug  was  pro- 
nounced dismissed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WnF.N-  Aunt  Giles  and  Lucy  Underwood 
reached  the  door  of  the  parsonage.  Master  Ned- 
die, who  had  watched  their  approach  from  the 
window,  and  greeted  his  favorite  Lucy  with 
delight,  answered  their  summons,  and,  ushering 
them  into  the  sitting-room,  ran  to  call  his  mo- 
ther. Mrs.  Trueberry,  looking  tired  and  pale, 
made  her  appearance  from  the  adjoining  kitch- 
en. It  was  Tuesday,  and  little  Margaret  not 
being  competent  mistress  of  the  smoothing- 
iron  sufficient  for  being  intrusted  with  "doing 
up"  the  minister's  shirts  and  baby  Carrie's 
little  dainties,  Mrs.  Trueberry  herself  had  been 
ironing  all  the  morning,  besides  directing  the 
dinner;  and  now,  while  baby  had  caught  her 
afternoon  nap,  she  had  stolen  from  its  cradle 
to  count  out  the  fresh  clothes  and  lay  out  the 
week's  mending.  She  therefore  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  a  pile  of  linen  over  her  arm, 
which  she  transferred  to  her  work-basket  on 
the  sitting-room  table,  then  seated  heiself  to 
entertain  her  visitors.  Welcoming  her  friend 
Lucy  with  a  kiss,  she  turned  to  old  Aunt  Giles, 
who  had  improved  the  moment  of  "  first  im- 
pressions" in  the  bestowal  of  a  keen  glance 
upon  the  worn,  delicate  woman. 

"  Won't  you  take  off  your  bonnet,  Mrs.  Giles, 
and  remain  to  take  tea  with  us?"  she  asked,  a 
little  nervous  at  this  unprecedented  visit  from 
the  hostile  deacon's  wife,  for  Caroline  True- 
berry supposed  that  she  shared  her  husband's 
prejudices  against  them. 

"  'i'ou  are  too  tired,  child,  for  company  this 
artemoon,  and  look  as  if  yon  ought  to  be  abed, 
instead  of  waitiu'  upon  us,"  replied  the  old 
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lady,  bluntly  yet  kindly.  "  Where  's  the  Par- 
son ?  writiu'  his  sarmons  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Mr.  Trueberry  is  up  in  his  study.  He 
■will  be  glad  to  know  that  you  called  ;  I  will 
speak  to  hira. " 

"  No,  don't  interrupt  hira  !" — and  Mrs.  Giles 
laid  her  hand  detainingly  on  Caroline's  arm. 
"Can't  stop  long  this  time  ;  Lucy  here  got  me 
in  to  see  how  you  was." 

"You  are  indeed  a  great  stranger  here,  Mrs. 
Giles.  I  have  thought  often  of  going  over  to 
see  you.  but  I  have  scarcely  got  out  this  win- 
ter. My  excuse  is  there!" — pointing  to  the 
cradle  as  she  spoke. 

"And  excuse  enough,  too  !"  said  Aunt  Giles, 
turning  down  the  blanket,  and  looking  upon 
the  little  wee  babe,  worn  down  with  teething. 
"With  this  great  boy" — glancing  at  Neddie, 
who  had  climbed  Lucy's  lap,  and  was  untying 
her  bonnet  strings — "and  a  sick  baby  in  your 
arms,  no  wonder  you  're  lookiu'  pale  and  pind- 
lin'.  I  declare,  ilts  Trueberry,  I  'd  no  idee 
you  was  so  tied  down,  though  I  might  a'  known 
if  I  'd  thought  on't" — and  the  quick,  jerky  tone 
of  Aunt  Giles  was  considerably  softened.  "And 
your  gal,  she  's  more  pLigue  'n  profit,  I  s'pose? 
Small  girls  ginerally  are.  I  told  the  deacon  I 
\pouldu't  have  one  of  'em  in  my  house  if  1  had 
as  big  a  family  as  Noah  took  into  the  Ark." 

"  Margaret  saves  me  some  steps,  and  is  as 
useful  as  she  knows  how  to  be  ;  but  she  cannot 
cook  much,  or  iron.  A  minister's  household 
brings  its  work  with  it :  we  have  considerable 
company,  you  know." 

"  No,  I  didn't  know — that  is  l!co«Wn'<know," 
said  Aunt  Giles,  bluntly.  "  '  None  so  blind  as 
them  'twon't  see.'  But  I  see  enough  now, 
child  !  Tied  down  here  at  home  with  a  sick 
baby — every  stray  minister  that  comes  along 
niakiu'  extra  cookiu',  wasljiu',  and  ironin' — 
some  folks  seem  to  think  a  parsonage  's  a  tav- 
ern !  This  minister  a  beggin'  for  them  people 
off  West — he  's  stopping  here,  ain't  lie  ?" 

"Y'es,  Mrs.  Giles." 

"And  how  long  is  he  goin'  to  stay  ?"  queried 
the  old  lady. 

"  I  think  the  week  out,  probably  over  next 
Sabbath.  At  any  rate,  until  the  box  of  cloth- 
ing is  prepared,  when  he  will  take  it  on  to  New 
Y^ork  with  him.  He  says  it  can  pass  as  his 
baggage  and  thus  save  the  freight,"  replied 
Mrs.  Trueberry.  "Miss  Piousmind  told  me  they 
thought  'twas  best." 

"  Wall,  it 's  my  'pinion  that  what  '11  be  saved 
at  the  tap  '11  run  out  at  the  spile.  To  be  sure, 
it 's  none  of  an  old  woman's  business  about  Miss 
Susan  Piousmind's  plans  ;  but  it  is  my  business, 


and  every  woman's  in  this  parish,  too,  that 
we  don't  let  our  minister's  little  wife  get  down 
sick  with  care  and  work.  Now,  Mis  Trueberry, 
don't  you  object  if  I  jest  ask  this  Mister  Beg- 
hard  to  take  his  carpet  bag  and  go  right  over 
to  our  house  and  stop  while  he  's  iu  Wheat- 
ley." 

"But—" 

"No  'huts,'"  interrupted  the  old  lady. 
"  They  've  jest  put  upon  you,  and  I  'm  goin'  to 
take  your  part.  I  'm  ashamed  to  say  it,  ?lis 
Trueberry,  I  ought  to  a' done  it  afore.  I've 
kept  away  from  you,  and  thought  you  might 
a'  come  over  to  see  me  oftener,  when  I  didn't 
know  how  your  hands  were  tied  down.  So, 
jest  to  show  that  I  'm  in  airnest,  I  'm  goin'  to 
tell  this  stranger  minister  that  he  's  got  to  go 
home  with  me  ;  and,  as  for  you,  you  ought  to 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  a  week  to  look  any  way 
rested." 

"  I  should  be  well  content  with  one  night's 
sound  rest,  if  baby's  teeth  wouldn't  ache  so," 
smiled  Caroline  Trueberry ;  but  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  for  it  was  something  new  for 
any  of  her  parish  to  come  to  her  with  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  her  cares.  "  But  Deacon  Giles, 
he  does  not  like  these  missionary  agents,  you 
know  ?"  she  added. 

"  Oh,  I  'U  manage  him  !  Of  course  the  Dea- 
con '11  arffu—he  'd  argu  all  night  ou  his  pints  of 
doctrine  if  this  stranger  minister  wants  to — but 
Benjamin's  harth  and  table  are  allers  open  to 
folks.  And  remember,  IJis  Trueberry,  when 
you  have  any  more  comp.iny — exchanges,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  jest  send  'em  over  to  our 
'us,  or  else  into  Deacon  Piousmind's  for  Susan 
to  take  her  share  in  waitin'  and  tendin'  upon 
'em.  She  can  tall: ;  but  as  to  takin'  keer  on  'em, 
that  's  .another  thing.  Now,  good  day  ;  I  must 
be  goin',  though  I  won't  hurry  Lucy,  for  1  see 
your  little  boy  has  got  her  bunuit  and  cloak  off. 
She  can  tell  you  all  about  the  doin's  over  to 
Susan's  this  afternoon,"  and  shaking  the  thin 
hand  of  the  minister's  wife  with  her  own  hard, 
wrinkled,  but  warm  one,  the  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Giles  hurried  aw.iy. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Saturday  dawned  over  the  parsonage.  The 
household  cares  of  the  week  had  been  a  little 
lessened  there,  owing  to  the  flitting  of  the  Rev- 
erend Timothy  Beghard  from  their  spaie  cham- 
ber to  the  farmhouse  of  old  Deacon  Giles  ;  but 
baby  was  still  suffering  that  martyrdom  incident 
upon  the  first  advent  of  its  little  masticators ; 
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and,  iu  consequence  of  its  nightly  worryings, 
and  her  increasing  heail.iches  consequent  upon 
loss  of  sleep,  Mrs.  Trueberry  was  fast  lapsing 
into  tliat  state  of  physical  ailment  which  good 
old  Aunt  Giles  would  have  expressed  as  "all 
run  down." 

Affairs  h.id  not  gone  quite  smoothly,  either, 
with  the  parson,  owing  to  many  interruptions 
attendant  on  his  profession ;  one  or  two  of  which 
were,  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  attend 
two  funerals  in  the  absence  of  the  Orthodox 
minister  of  Whe.atley  ;  also,  he  had  been  ol> 
liged  to  write  an  extra  sermon  for  the  prepara- 
tory lecture  which  occurred  that  week  ;  his 
sermons  for  the  coming  Sabbath  had  not  at- 
tained that  state  of  completion  he  would  have 
liked  ;  and  this  Saturday  found  him  with  a  fair 
]>rospect  of  being  obliged  to  write  all  day  and 
late  into  the  night,  when  he  should  have  been 
recuperating  for  the  morrow's  duties.  This 
dragging  of  the  sermons  had  often  happened  of 
late  ;  for  the  young  minister  had  fallen  into  a 
depressed  state  of  mind  rather  unfavorable  to 
mental  application,  brought  about  by  a  cause 
which  has  hampered  more  ministers  than  the 
])a.stor  of  Wheatley,  and  generally  has  more  to 
do  with  "  dnll  sermons"  than  parishioners  are 
wont  to  admit.  Pecuniary  difficnlties  had  fas- 
tened on  Warren  Trueberry.  • 

"  I  thought  we  could  live  on  four  hundred  a 
year,  wife,"  he  said  that  Saturday  morning  as 
lie  lingered  a  moment  over  the  breakfast-table. 
"  We  have  always  done  it ;  but  this  year  I  find 
myself  forty  dollars  in  debt.  But  we  could  not 
avoid  it ;  we  have  economized  to  the  extent  of 
the  letter.  There  never  w.as  a  year  when  every- 
thing was  so  high  :  flour  eleven  dollars  a  barrel; 
wood,  potatoes,  me.at,  everything goingup;  and 
iievnr  was  there  a  time  but  we  had  more  from 
the  people.  Last  year  at  the  donation  you  know 
we  had  eggs,  butter,  and  salt  meat  enough  to 
almost  carry  us  through  the  winter  :  and  then 
that  barrel  of  flour  from  Squire  Gale,  and  the 
two  cords  of  hard  wood  from  Mr.  Morey  were 
the  same  as  money.  And  this  year — well,  I 
don't  mean  to  complain — they  pay  me  my  sal- 
ary promptly,  and  I  suppose  they  think  I  can 
live  on  it,  but  it's  getting  next  to  impossible, 
Caroline.  With  Margaret  to  pay,  for  we  must 
give  her  a  little,  and  our  expenses  increasing, 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  along  another  year. 
I  shall  be  forced  to  lay  the  case  before  the  com- 
mittee next  quarterly  meeting,  though  I  dislike 
to  urje  what  they  ought  to  see  !"  and  the  color 
which  mounted  to  the  young  minister's  fore- 
head betrayed  more  than  words  the  sensitive- 
ness of  his  nature.    "  I  must  learn  to  economize 


more.  There  's  the  oyclopsedia  I  had  promised 
myself  for  this  year ;  I  must  do  without  it." 

"  And  I  the  new  black  silk  I  thought  of  hav- 
ing in  the  spring,"  said  Mrs.  Trueberry. 

"  No,  Caroline,  yoU  need  the  dress,"  replied 
her  husb.and. 

"  Not  till  we  are  out  of  debt,  my  dear,"  she 
said  gently,  but  firmly  ;  "and  that  will  be  when 
you  get  your  quarter's  salary  in  April.  1  can 
turn  and  make  over  that  blue  cashmere  I  have, 
and  it  will  do  with  my  others." 

"  The  dresses  your  father  gave  you  when  you 
were  married !"  said  the  minister,  bitterly. 
"  Caroline,  don't  you  regret  that  you  ever  left 
your  comfortable  home,  where  you  had  more 
prosperous  suitors,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a 
poor  minister?"  and  the  crimson  spot  was 
bright  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Warren,  can  I  ever  regret  that  I  laved  you?" 
It  was  all  Caroline  Trueberry  said,  hut  it  was 
sufficient,  with  the  gleam  of  wift-iy  devotion  in 
her  soft  blue  eyes.  The  minister  checked  his 
mood  of  doubt  and  depression,  and,  passing 
his  arm  about  her  as  they  rose  from  the  table, 
said : — 

"Forgive  me,  Carrie;  hut  it  galls  me  so  to 
feel  that  I  am  in  debt.  We  must  struggle  on 
till  April ;  then  '  the  laborer  must  be  worthy  of 
his  hire,'  or  we  must  m.ake  up  our  minds  to  ac- 
cept a  call  somewhere  else.  The  Lord  will 
open  a  way  for  us.  I  will  now  go  up  and  write  ; 
and,  my  dear,  you  had  belter  make  up  your 
bundle  for  the  mission  box.  Miss  Piousmind 
told  me  last  evening  at  lecture  that  nearly  all 
the  contributions  h.ad  been  received,  and  they 
should  look  for  yours  to-d.ay,  as  they  should 
close  up  the  box  to-night.  I  told  her  you  would 
send  up  a  bundle.  I  can't  afford  any  monei/ — 
they  know  that ;  but  there  's  my  second  over- 
coat, I  can  get  through  the  winter  without  it, 
and  the  dark  pants  in  the  press  up  stairs,  give 
them  them  ;  and  you  can  gather  up  whatever 
you  have  in  the  house,  a  suit  of  Neddie's  old 
clothes,  or  something  you  don't  want  yourself, 
if  such  a  thing  exists  in  a  poor  minister's  house- 
hold," he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"But  the  overcoat,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Trueberry,  whose  womanly  prudence  reached 
beyond  this  impulsive  benevolence  ;  "you  will 
need  that.  You  know  you  always  wear  it  when 
you  shovel  the  paths  or  split  the  wood,  and  on 
cold  spring  days  when  you  work  in  the  garden."? 

"Well,  no  matter,  send  it  along.  I  can't 
send  my  best  one,  that 's  true,  and  I  want  to 
donate  something.  I  must  work  the  faster,  to 
keep  up  the  circulation." 

"As  you  think  best,  Warren,"  replied  the 
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tlioughtful  wife,  adding,  with  an  affectation  of 
gayety  :  "  Y(iu  will  tliiuk  I  'm  growing  miserly ; 
and  the  parish  ladies— if  ihei)  cmild  hear  me  I" 

But  when,  after  the  minister  had  gone  up  to 
liis  study,  she  took  down'  tlie  well-worn,  care- 
fully-mended, but  still  comfortable  garment 
from  its  uail  in  the  hall,  and  surveyed  it  before 
she  proceeded  to  fold  it,  she  murmured : 
"Warren  will  need  this.  If  he  could  only 
afford  another,  only  a  cheap,  common  garment, 
he  takes  cold  so  easily.  But  it  shall  go  ;  we 
must  learn  to  trust  in  Providence  ;  and,  after 
all,  how  many  are  poor  and  destitute  while 
we  are  enjoying  so  much  comfort !"  And  with 
alacrity  she  folded  the  overcoat.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  little  sigh  was  smothered 
beneath  her  apparent  cheerfulness,  for  that 
g:iriiient  had  been  worn  on  the  wedding  journey 
to  Wlieatley,  six  winters  before,  and  it  had 
received  so  many  carefully  set  stitches,  so  many 
thrifty  mendings  from  her  skilful  fingers  that 
to  send  it  away  in  the  mission  box  seemed  like 
sending  an  old  friend  from  her  side.  But  re- 
linquishing it,  and  going  to  her  own  room,  Mrs. 
Truelierry  took  down  from  the  presses  several 
articles  of  her  own  clothing  to  add  to  the  con- 
tribution. There  was  a  de  laine  slightly  out  of 
style,  but  she  had  contemplated  altering  it  into 
a  nice  warm  wrapper  ;  a  flannel  skirt ;  a  merino 
basque  ;  and  a  print  dress.  "  1  can  get  along 
without  them,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  turning 
them  over.  "  The  de  laine,  I  thought,  would  be 
comfortable" — and  she  glanced  down  to  the  worn 
■wrapper  she  had  on;  "but  some  poor  woman 
tV.ere  will  need  it  more.  The  calico  is  good,  and 
the  basque,  too.  Here  is  a  warm  shawl" — and  she 
took  a  Bay  State  from  the  drawer  of  her  bureau. 
"  I  would  send  that,  but  old  Mrs.  Denning,  with 
lier  rheumatism  and  her  poverty,  needs  it  quite 
as  much,  I  fear" — and  she  did  not  add  it  to  her 
list.  "  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  would  be  quite  as 
charitable  to  bestow  these  thimrs  on  one  or  two 
jjoor  families  in  this  parish;  but  if  I  did  not 
send  a  bundle,  as  'the  minister's  wife'  I  should 
be  scanned  and  criticized."  Then,  adding  a  suit 
of  Neddie's  clothes,  who  wished  to  furnish  his 
mite  to  "the  little  Chinkapin  boys,"  she  re- 
turned to  the  sitting-room,  and,  folding  up  her 
gift,  dispatched  it  to  Mrs.  Robert  Smith's  by 
little  Irish  Margaret,  who,  under  her  burden, 
brought  to  mind  the  old  mythological  remem- 
brance of  Atlas  bearing  the  world  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  given  more;  but  I 
could  not,  and  as  it  was — "  But  Caroline 
Trueberry  checked  the  words  which,  however 
truthful  they  might  be,  she  would  not  suffer  to 


pass  her  lips.  For  it  was  true  that  every  gar- 
ment the  minister's  wife  had  abstracted  from 
her  own  scanty  wardrobe  was  a  saciifice  to  her ; 
it  was  moreover  true  that  said  bundle  of  gar- 
ments, transferred  from  Margaret's  arms  to  the 
table  of  Mrs.  Robert  Smith's  sitting-room,  and 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
that  lady  and  her  sister  Susan,  preparatory  to 
their  bestowal  in  the  mission  box,  was  received 
with  some  such  remarks  as  these  : — 

"Mr.  Trueberry's  old  coat  —  threadbare! 
Only  one  flannel  skirt — Mrs.  'Squire  Gale  sent 
three  !  Dresses— hum  I  a  de  laine  and  an  old 
basque.  Why  didn't  she  put  in  that  eternal 
blue  cashmere  she's  worn  so  long?  But  ah  ! 
here  's  a  calico  almost  new.  /  can't  afford  to 
give  away  new  dresses.  Mr.  Trueberry  '11  bo 
asking  for  us  to  raise  his  salary  soon.  A  suit 
of  Neddie's  clothes  —  well,  these  are  woru 
enough,  I  should  think.  Patches  in  both  el- 
bows of  the  frock.  She  does  know  how  to 
mend,  then,  Susan." 

But  why  linger  on  the  censorious  remarks  of  a 
■  woman  who,  though  her  name  had  stood  twenty 
years  upon  the  church  records  o€  Wheatley 
"First  Parish,"  had  yet  to  learn  the  first  lessons 
of  the  Master  she  professed  to  follow  ?  Sufficient 
that  the  box  was  packed.  The  SaVjbath  passed, 
during  which  the  people  of  Wheatley  Fii^t 
Parish,  together  with  the  Reverend  Timolby 
Beghard,  who  had  suddenly  relapsed  into  an 
attack  of  his  old  bronchial  difficulty,  sat  and 
listened  to  the  two  hard-wrought  seimona  of 
the  pastor  ;  and  wheu  Monday  came,  the  reve- 
rend'gentleman,  whose  cognomen  was  a  syno- 
nyme  of  his  occupation,  bade  his  new  friends, 
and  last  of  all  Miss  Susan  Piousmind,  good-by, 
and  departed  en  route  for  New  York,  from  which 
city  he  avowed  his  intention  of  sending,  per 
express  line,  the  bountifully  laden  box,  and 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash 
he  had  collected  in  Wheatley,  direct  to  the 
needy  and  destitute  of  Fatlier  Chimpanie's 
colony  in  the  distant  valley  of  the  great  West. 
Strange,  however,  that  when  the  traveller 
and  his  freight  reached  a  station  at  a  city  some 
fifty  miles  distant  from  the  quiet  farming  fowH 
of  Wheatley,  after  a  few  explanatory  words  to 
the  baggage  agent,  there  was  a  remarking  and 
rechecking  of  the  box  of  "personal  baggage" 
(which,  as  was  averred,  had  been  wrongly  di- 
rected), and  that  thenceforth  from  the  good 
City  of  Notions  its  route  lay  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  via  Portland,  direct  for  a  Ca- 
nadian city  beyond  our  border  in  the  Queen's 
dominions  !  A  singular  mode  this.  Reverend 
Timothy  Beghard,  to  reach  New  York,  unless 
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Tou  contemplate  an  extended  totir  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  through  the  chain  of  the 
great  Lakes,  returning  hy  the  way  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Line,  on  the  principle  of  "the  longest 
way  round's  the  nearest  way  home."  And 
yet  not  so  striinge  or  singular,  either,  when  we 
consider  that  man  is  a  credulous  being,  and 
there  be  "  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing"  who  go 
about  among  us. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'U'hkx  April  arrived,  the  church  and  society 
of  the  First  Parish  in  Wheatley  were  more  than 
surprised,  even  astonished,  at  a  special  meeting, 
convened  by  request  of  their  pastor,  by  his 
expressed  desire  for  a  dismission  from  his  con- 
nection with  them.  "Did  yon  evers,"  and 
"  Who  'd  have  thought  its,"  and  "  I  wonders," 
if  not  openly  expressed,  were  as  rife  upon  the 
countenances  of  all  present  as  the  swelling 
buds  upon  the  elms  outside  the  door  of  the  old 
vestry.  Then,  on  the  principle  that  "bless- 
ings brighten  as  they  take  their  Hight,"  the 
First  Parish  suddenly  woke  np,  and  as  suddenly 
found  that  their  little  minister  was  very  dear  to 
them.  What  h.id  they  done  ?  Why  was  this  ? 
So  new,  so  sudden  I  And  they  sat,  a  convened 
body,  in  open-mouthed  wonder,  waiting  the 
"  reasons"  for  this  unlooked-for  procedure  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Truet>erry. 

The  minister's  face  was  pale,  but  Iiis  voice 
was  firm  and  his  manner  collected  and  dignified 
as  he  rose  from  liis  seat  near  the  desk,  and 
spoke  :  "  Unless  you  press  me  for  my  reasons 
for  this  step,  I  had  rather  they  remained  nu- 
named." 

"  But,  Brother  Trneberry,  we  do  insist  upon 
the  reasons  for  your  wishing  to  withdraw  your- 
self from  us!"  exclaimed  Deacon  Piousmind, 
rising  hastily  from  his  beuch  close  by,  and 
looking  very  red  in  the  face. 

"  Well,  then,  since  I  am  pressed  to  name  tlie 
canse  of  my  asking  a  dismission,"  returned 
Mr.  Trneberry,  slowly,  tliough  without  hesita- 
tion, "  I  will  say  to  yon  that  I  find  the  salary 
paid  me  quite  inade(iuate  to  the  support  of 
myself  and  family.  My  brethren,  when  I  en- 
tered upon  the  Christian  ministry,  I  did  not 
choose  it  as  a  profession  whereby  to  gain  earthly 
honor,  or  emolument,  or  gain  ;  rather  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  from  a  heartfelt  desire  to  be 
an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  my  Mas- 
ter for  His  glory  ;  but,  on  the  strength  of  what 
I  read  in  my  Bible — 'The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire' — I  find  that  the  tasks  of  mental  toil 


incident  upon  the  duties  of  my  calling,  com- 
bined with  the  mental  depression  incident  upon 
a  narrowness  of  income,  which  drags  me  down 
into  the  deepest  earthly  inquietude,  conflict  too 
strongly  to  permit  me  to  labor  longer  with 
acceptance  among  you.  I  know  that  some  of 
you" — and  he  looked  straight  at  Deacon  Pious- 
mind  and  Mr.  Perkins — "havecomjilained,  and 
with  truth,  of  late,  about  dull  sermons  ;  but, 
gentlemen,  1  would  say  that,  if  either  of  you 
were  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  two  profes- 
sions of  the  financier  with  the  sermon-writer, 
you  miijht  realize  something  of  the  unfeasibility 
of  the  fact."  And,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
the  minister's  voice  took  a  little  tone  of  sarcasm, 
for  Warren  Trneberry  was  but  human. 

The  deacon  and  Mr.  Perkins  both  winced 
under  this  language,  and  perhaps  would  have 
hazarded  a  reply  ;  but  'Squire  Gale,  a  plain, 
blunt-spoken  man,  rose,  and  said,  hastily :  "  /, 
for  one,  don't  blame  you  for  this  step,  Mr. 
Trueberry  I  Who  of  us  could  live  on  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  support  our  fami- 
lies ?" — and  he  looked  about  on  the  meeting. 
"  Impossible  !  We  've  imposed  upon  our  min- 
ister; and  I,  for  one,  though  I  ain't  a  church 
member,  and  don't  profess  to  piety  and  doc- 
trine, do  profess  and  affirm  that  I  honor  Reve- 
rend Warren  Trueberry  as  a  Christian  man  and 
a  minister  whose  preaching  I  like  to  sit  under, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  society,  I  say  it 's  a 
downright  shame  to  have  it  go  abroad  that  we 
drove  him  away  from  us  because  we  were — not 
too  poor,  but  too  miserli/  to  support  him  !"  A 
little  hum  of  surprise  at  this  boldness  on  the 
part  of  'Squire  Gale  ran  through  the  vestr^-- 
room,  broken  by  the  'Squire's  adding:  "'i'ou've 
had  no  fat  'call'  to  leave  us — hey,  Mr.  True- 
berry?" 

"  I  have  a  letter  here,"  replied  the  minister, 
producing  one  from  his  pocket,  "  which  gives 
me  a  call  to  become  pastor  over  another  people. 
I  would  rather  not  state  the  name  of  the  town, 
from  motives  which  are  evident.  And  I  will 
not  deny  but  that  the  prospect  of  a  release  from 
the  depressed,  harassed  life  which  I  have  led 
for  some  time  past,  leaving  me  moreleisure  to  de- 
vote to  my  sermons  and  studies,  has  somewhat 
influenced  me.  Perhaps  some  of  the  brethren 
may  construe  this  into  an  evidence  of  a  worldly 
spirit,  but  my  own  conscience  does  not  accuse 
me,"  he  added,  with  a  firm,  open  glance. 

"  Xohndi/'s  does  here — at  least  I  dare  say  so, 
Mr.  Trueberry!"  exclaimed  'Squire  Gale,  who, 
from  the  fact  of  his  position  as  wealthiest  man 
in  the  parish,  was  listened  to  with  deference. 
"  We  can't  expect  to  starve  a  bird  or  clip  its 
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■wings,  and  then  expect  it  to  sing  or  fly.  This 
salary  tusiuess,  then,  is  tlie  only  reason  why 
you  want  to  leave  us,  sir  ?" 

The  minister  paused,  passed  his  hand  over 
his  forehead  a  moment ;  then  a  firm  look  set- 
tled on  his  lips,  and,  looking  round  a  moment, 
he  said  :  "  No  ;  I  will  not  deny  but  that  another 
cause  has  had  its  influences  ;  and  it  is  one  that 
lies  near  my  heart,  too — one  that,  inasmuch  aa 
it  wounds  one  who  is  dear  to  me,  wounds  me 
also.  I  find  that  she  whom  I  took  as  my  wife, 
my  companion,  and  the  partner  of  my  cares,  and 
helper  in  a  Christian  life,  has  incurred  animad- 
version from  the  ladies  of  this  whole  parish. 
I  regret  to  say  this" — for  there  was  a  sudden 
drawing  in  of  breaths  and  a  crimsoning  of  faces 
among  the  females  of  the  meeting — "but  it  is 
true.  Mrs.  Trueberry  does  not  act  as  president 
of  the  circles,  directress  of  fairs,  take  home  gar- 
ments to  make  for  benevolent  societies,  nor  enter 
Very  largely  into  visiting  ;  hence  she  is  blamed, 
judged,  and  condemned.  And  yet,  without 
l>eing  accused  of  undue  partiality" — and  for  a 
moment  a  smile  relaxed  the  minister's  lips — 
"  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I,  as  her  pastor  and 
adviser,  find  her  in  as  good  Christian  standing 
as  any  other  sister  to  whom  I  have  ministered 
in  my  parish." 

It  was  a  cool  day  in  April,  but  there  was 
much  fluttering  of  singing- book  leaves  and 
handkerchiefs  in  the  capacity  of  fans  in  that 
little  vestry-room.  Deacon  Piousmind  coughed 
a  long  extempore,  for  he  knew  whose  two 
eldest  daughters  had  not  hesitated  to  openly 
comment  on  these  deficiencies  in  their  minister's 
wife.  Mr.  Perkins  reddened  to  the  shock  of 
thick  hair  that  stood  erect  like  a  sheaf  of  nn- 
gatbered  corn  on  his  foi'ehead,  for  he  knew 
whose  wife  had  done  likewise ;  but  the  fair 
culprits  themselves  sat  petrified  into  marble 
silence.  The  hush  of  death  was  in  that  vestry- 
room.  "You  might  have  heard  a  spider  run 
across  the  ceiling  I"  said  old  Aunt  Giles,  after- 
ward, by  way  of  describing  the  sudden  spell  of 
quiet. 

Then  'Squire  Gale  rose,  and  blurted  out,  like 
a  great  bomb-shell  thrown  into  a  sleeping  city  : 
"  Mr.  Trueberry,  I  like  your  pluck  !  Sha'n't 
ask  you  to  excuse  the  word,  parson — I  mean 
jduck!"  And  sat  down  again  as  quickly  as  he 
rose,  to  give  place  to  one  as  little  used  of  late 
to  taking  part  in  society  meetings  or  matters 
(save  for  his  "arguments")  as  one  of  the 
wooden  posts  that  supported  the  desk  railings. 

"  Brother  Truelierry" — and  it  was  a  good 
deal  for  stern,  hard  old  Deacon  Giles  to  speak 
in  that  softened,  trembling  voice  of  his — "  Bro- 


ther Trueberry,  I  'm  an  old  man,  and  a  poor, 
miserable  sinner,  and  a  stumbling-block,  I  dare 
say,  and  I  believe  in  election  and  foreordination, 
and  can  argti  doctrine  p'ints  with  any  man  or 
minister;  but  1  don't  believe  in  starvin'  our 
minister,  and  lettin'  it  be  said  he  had  to  leave 
us  becos'  we  were  too  niggardly  to  support  him  ; 
and  I  don't  believe,  nuther,  in  expectin'  the 
work  of  a  whole  parish,  visitin',  sewin',  and 
scandalizin' ,  from  one  little  woman  who  'a  got 
her  own  household  to  attend  to  afore  all  out- 
doors. Now,  Brother  Trueberry,  I  know,  as  I 
said  afore,  I  'm  nothin'  but  a  stumblin'-block 
in  your  way  ;  that  is,  I  hare  been  ;  but  from 
this  time  henceforward,  and  I  say  it  as  before 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  I  should  be  con- 
tented to  set  under  your  preachin'  jest  as  long 
as  you  'd  a-mind  to  preach  in  Wheatley  Fust 
Parish,  if  it 's  the  rest  of  your  nateral  life.  And 
it  sha'n't  be  my  fault  if  I  can't  pay  as  much 
as  any  other  man  towards  keepin'  ye,  unless 
you're  detarmined  to  leave  us."  And  the  old 
man  sat  down  amid  a  dead  pause. 

"Brethren"  —  and  Mr.  Trueberry's  voice 
trembled  as  he  rose — "don't  misunderstand 
me !  From  the  day  when  I  was  first  installed 
your  pastor,  over  six  years  ago,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent honr,  my  whole  lieart  has  been  among 
you  ;  and  my  labors  as  a  feeble  worker  in  my 
Master's  vineyard  have,  I  trust,  not  been  unre- 
warded. It  would  pain  me  deeply  to  part  with 
you  ;  it  pains  me  to  say  what  I  have  said  to 
you  this  day,  and,  could  it  be  shown  me  as  the 
path  of  duty,  I  would  gladly  remain  among 
you.  I  have  been  guided  only  by  the  circum- 
stances detailed  to  you  in  my  desiie  to  go  from 
your  midst." 

"Then,  Brother  Trueberry,  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  and  stay  with  us."  And  tlie  hand 
which  grasped  the  minister's  in  a  cordial  clasp 
was  one  whose  forefinger  had  often  been  raised 
in  clenching  some  "doctrinal  p'int"  in  argu- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Trueberry's  closed  firmly  over 
Deacon  Giles'.  Other  cordial  words  were  spoken 
by  the  other  "brothers"  assembled  in  the  ves- 
try-room ;  and  Deacon  Piousmind  and  Mr.  Per- 
kins both  united  in  the  same  request.  "  Bro- 
ther Trueberry,  we  have  just  learned  to  prize 
yon.     Do  not  leave  us." 

It  was  a  new  scene,  the  softening  of  those 
iron-willed,  fault-finding  church -members  to 
the  humble  and  childlike  spirit  of  their  Master, 
while  their  pastor,  with  a  warm  tide  of  joy 
flooding  his  heart  and  melting  away  all  the 
ice-floes  of  distrust  and  bitterness  which  had 
gathered  there,  stood  among  them  with  tears 
in  his  eyes.     "Brethren,"  he  said,  laying  his 
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hand  upon  the  letter  lying  on  the  table  before 
liim,  "  I  shall  decline  this  call  to  leave  vou. 
This  is  the  happiest  hour  I  %a7e  known  since 
the  day  I  was  iiistalW  your  pastor.  Let  us 
pray  that  the  spirit  of  love  may  not  pass  away 
from  us,  hut  may  abide  evermore  in  our  hearts." 
And,  amid  stifled  sobs  and  deep  emotion,  the 
voice  of  the  minister  trembled  through  the  ves- 
try-room. 

That  evening,  while  Mr.  Trueberry  sat  beside 
his  wife  in  tlio  sitting-room  of  the  parsonage,  a 
brighter  Hush  on  Caroline  Trueberry's  cheeks 
than  they  had  worn  for  months,  for  .Toy  is  a 
better  panacea  than  medicine — a  formal  depu- 
tation waited  upon  their  minister,  and  handed 
hira  a  paper  which  stated  that  "the  Church 
and  Society  of  'Wheatley,  First  Parish,  had 
voted  to  raise  the  s.alary  of  their  beloved  pastor 
to  eight  hundred  dollars  per  .annum,  for  as  long 
a  period  as  he  chose  to  remain  among  them." 
And,  foremost  on  the  list  of  names,  affixed  to 
each  of  which  was  the  yearly  tax  they  donated, 
stood  recorded  "  lienjamin  Giles,  fifty  dollars." 
Doubtless  Deacon  Giles  believed  it  had  been 
"  foreordained"  before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  th.at  he  was  to  pay  that  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  in  Wheatley,  First  Parish. 

Time  passed  ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  Mrs. 
Trueberry,  ignoring  her  housewifely  sphere, 
became  extraordinarily  active  as  president  of 
the  sewing  circle  or  directress  of  fairs  or  mis- 
sionary movements ;  but  it  is  written  in  the 
annals  of  Wheatley,  First  Parish,  that  hence- 
forth scandal  and  gossiping  were  considerably 
lessened  ;  and,  also,  that  the  sweetness  (')  of 
Miss  Susau  Piousmind's  disposition  gradually 
acidulated  from  the  day  wlien  the  stout  widow- 
er, Abijih  Holden,  took,  to  preside  over  his 
house,  and  become  the  mother  of  his  three 
romping  children,  pretty,  amiable  Anna  Porter. 

It  is  also  recorded  that,  whenever  the  name 
of  the  Reverend  Timothy  Beghard  was  spoken, 
Miss  Sus.an  showed  conscious  signs  of  embarrass- 
ment such  as  maidens  are  prone  to  sliow  when 
absent  lovers  are  mentioned ;  lience  became 
current  the  report  that  the  widower  minister 
was  one  day  to  return  to  Wheatley  and  transfer 
thence  the  second  Mrs.  Beghard.  But  as  such 
an  event  never  culminated  ;  but,  insteail  there- 
of—in some  of  those  mysterious  ways  by  which 
"murder  will  ont,"  as  time  passed,  and  letters 
coutainingstrange  hints  and  revelations  reached 
the  minister  of  Wheatley— there  did  circulate  a 
common  report  that  "the  Reverend  Timothy 
Beghard"  only  existed  save  as  an  arrant  swin- 
dler and  confidence  operator,  who  had  villan- 
ously  imposed  upon  Wheatley,  First  Parish, 
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as  he  bad  upon  other  goodly  and  benevolent 

churches. 

And,  taking  this  story  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  a  large  "old  clothes"  store  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  cities  of  the  Queen's  domin- 
ions suddenly  received  an  unwonted  invoice  of 
goods,  foremost  .imong  which,  fluttering  from 
its  peg  by  the  door,  hung  a  well-worn,  carefully- 
mended  overcoat  strangely  like  one  once  owned 
by  Parson  Trueberry,  while  within  the  shop 
were  displayed  basques,  dresses,  and  shawls 
which  had  once  figured  as  "  the  style"  in  the 
meeting-house  of  Wheatley,  First  Parish  :  Tak- 
ing also  into  consideration  the  additional  fact 
that  a  young  and  well-looking  man,  divesting 
himself  of  a  clerical  suit  of  black,  blue  specta- 
cles, white  neckerchief,  and  false  whiskers 
which  he  had  cultivated  as  a  protection  against 
bronchial  affection,  set  out  one  d.iy  from  the 
precincts  of  that  Canadian  city  with  a  well- 
stocked  purse  (the  net  profits  of  his  confidence 
operations),  besides  an  elocjuently  written  ser- 
mon from  the  text  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive"  in  his  valise:  Viewing  all 
these  facts  in  the  light  of  a  concatenation  of 
events,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  presumption,  I 
say,  to  draw  inference  that  neither  mission 
boxes  nor  funds  raised  by  various  New  England 
churches  (prominent  among  which  stood  that 
of  Wheatley  First  Parish)  ever  reached  that 
needy  and  suffering  Colony  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Great  West,  in  whose  behalf  said  mission  boxes 
and  funds  were  solicited  by  the  very  Reverend 
Timothy  Beghard,  as  "Aid  for  the  Chinka- 
pins!" 


IKFLUEN'CE  OF  LIGHT  OX  I1E.\LTH. 

CnEERFPLXESs  is  a  great  blessing,  and  is  the 
parent  of  many  others.  It  gives  a  relish  to 
simple  fare,  adds  a  charm  to  plain  features, 
and  keeps  down  petty  troubles.  Cheerfulness, 
in  fact,  is  another  name  for  he.alth  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cnlt  for  people,  when  out  of  health,  to  be  cheer- 
ful. There  are  causes  of  cheerfulness,  as  well 
as  causes  of  gloom  and  despondency;  on  dttll, 
foggy,  or  rainy  days  we  feel  less  animation  than 
in  fine,  sunshiny  weather  ;  and  light,  if  not  the 
chief,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  cheerful- 
ness. Unless  there  be  light  in  the  dwelling, 
we  can  hardly  hope  for  light  in  tlie  heart. 

The  ill  effects  consequent  on  a  deficiency  of 
light,  though  often  brought  under  notice,  have 
not  yet  been  considered  with  due  attention. 
And  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  even  in  situa- 
tions where  a  full  supply  of  light  may  be  ob- 
tained, people  are  often  unwilling  to  tsike  Iha 
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necessary  pains  for  its  admittance.  There  may 
seem  to  be  a  good  reason  why  houses  in  the 
narrow  streets  and  alleys  of  towns  should  he 
gloomy,  but  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
cottages  and  houses  in  country  places  should 
be  dismal  also.  Yet  we  often  see  dwellings  by 
the  side  erf  broad  commons,  or  on  the  slopes  of 
breezy  hills,  with  windows  so  small  as  not  to 
admit  a  tenth  of  the  light  required. 

Darkness  and  gloom  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  health  and  spirits.  The  light  of  the  sun 
is  as  necessary  for  the  health  and  growth  of 
human  beings  as  for  plants.  Who  is  there  that 
has  not  noticed  the  vocal  liveliness  of  birds  un- 
der bright  sunshine  ;  animals  frisk  about  in  the 
warm  rays,  and  insects,  which  are  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  cloudy  weather,  come  forth  by 
thousands.  Infants,  too,  enjoy  light ;  they  turn 
their  eyes  eagerly  towards  it,  and  when  restless 
or  cross,  are  often  quieted  by  the  beams  of  the 
sun  or  moon.  Plants  grown  in  the  dark,  or  by 
lamp-light,  instead  of  being  green,  are  of  an 
unhealthy  white  hue,  and  the  pores  which  open 
from  every  part  of  the  stalk  and  leaves  in  the 
natural  state,  are  but  very  few  in  number,  or 
altogether  wanting.  Hence  the  plant  is  unable 
to  perform  its  most  important  function,  that  of 
transpiration,  or  breathing,  an  act  entirely  due 
to  the  influence  of  light,  for  the  pores  of  healthy, 
growing  plants  open  in  the  sunshine  and  close 
in  the  dark.  During  the  day  they  take  in  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  and  give 
out  oxygen  ;  but  in  the  night  they  take  in  oxy- 
gen, and  give  out  carbonic  acid.  The  taste  of 
plants,  too,  is  affected  by  light  ;  some  which 
are  sour  in  the  morning  become  tasteless  at 
noon,  and  bitter  at  night.  The  peaches  grown 
under  the  sun  of  America  are  as  much  superior 
to  those  of  England  as  the  latter  are  to  sloes. 
Gardeners  and  farmers  find  that  plants  when 
crowded  together  struggle  towards  the  light. 
Chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases,  if  mixed  together 
and  kept  in  the  dark,  will  never  unite ;  the 
light  of  day  causes  them  to  mingle  slowly,  but 
in  direct  sunshine  they  combine  instantane- 
ously, and  explode  with  a  loud  report.  Colors 
fade  in  a  strong  light ;  and,  as  most  readers 
know,  portraits  are  taken  by  the  action  of  the 
light.  Some  trades  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out a  good  light ;  dyers  find  that  brighter  colors 
are  obtained  under  a  clear  than  under  a  cloudy 
sky.  People  who  work  in  dark  rooms,  or  in 
mines,  are  sallow  and  sickly  in  complexion,  and 
sometimes  deformed.  One  great  cause  of  de- 
spondency and  illness  among  emigrants  while 
on  board  ship  is  want  of  sufficient  light  between 
decks.     Some  animals  are  tamed  by  being  de- 


prived of  light ;  and  it  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact  that  tadpoles,  which  are  young  frogs,  will 
never  grow  into  fr*gs  if  always  kept  in  tlie  dark. 


DREAM-LAND. 


BY    TBLTHA    HAMPTOX. 

Onward  through  the  stilly  twilight  beaming, 
Glideth  my  tranquil  bark  to  dream-land  sheen, 

Where,  with  music  low,  and  starlight  gleaming. 
Pause  I  enchanted  at  this  isle  of  green — 

Pause  I,  till  fairy  forms  trip  o'er  the  weeping  sedge. 

And  stay  the  silver  moorings  at  the  lakelet's  edge. 

With  clasped  hands,  in  seeming  fondness  clinging. 
Walk  we  beside  the  crested  water's  brim, 

Where  ripe  fruits  on  golden  boughs  are  flingiuflr 
Athwart  the  moonlight  shadows  vague  and  dim. 

Beautiful — they  who  walk  upon  the  jasper  sea. 

Whose  wings  are  tipped  with  hues  of  immortality  ! 

Some  the  faces  wear  we  knew  in  childhood  ; — 

So  loved,  so  mourned,  so  missed  in  song,  in  glee — 
They  who  cheered  the  hearth-stone — roamed  the  wild- 
wood, 
All.  all  are  here ;  but  the  dearest  ones  to  me 
Are  they  who  watched  beside  me,  soothed  with  tender 

care, 
And  taught  my  infant  lips  to  murmur  first  a  prayer. 

Cometh  oft,  with  golden  ringlets  straying 
About  his  brow,  a  blue-eyed  cherub  boy  ; 

Night  winds  o'er  his  angel  harp  are  playing — 
No  earth-stain  dimmeth  now  his  radiant  joy  I 

Fondly  about  my  neck  those  dimpled  arms  entwine, 

Nestles  once  more  that  little  peachy  cheek  to  mine. 

On  my  pillow  moonbeams  still  are  sleeping, 
Still  roams  my  spirit  o'er  the  mystic  strand  ; 

There  no  foes  deride  ;  no  cause  for  weeping 
Wells  up  the  bitter  fount — it  is  a  land 

Where  aching  hearts  heed  not  that  drooping  willows 
wave — 

No  cypress  deepens  there  the  shadow  of  a  grave. 

But  for  care,  for  toil,  for  strife,  for  dreaming, 

Our  souls  would  cling  to  earth,  nor  heavenward  soar  ; 

Treasures  that  we  gi  asp  are  but  the  seeming 
Of  what  we  would — nor  gold,  nor  wisdom's  lore 

Can  feed  the  immortal,  or  its  upward  longings  stay  ; 

Life  is  a  dream — heaven  the  bright  morn,  the  never-end- 
ing day. 


DIRGE   OF  THE   BEAUTIFUL. 

BY    REV.     M.     L.     HOFFORD,     A.    M. 

Gather  the  beautiful  home  to  her  rest. 

Strew  the  pale  roses  over  her  breast ; 

Like  her  in  beauty  let  them  decay. 

When  the  most  beautiful  passeth  away. 

Bury  the  faded  under  the  shade 

Of  the  sad  willow  where  she  hath  played  : 

Let  a  sweet  flow'ret  lovingly  bloom 

In  the  bright  greensward  over  her  tomb 

Weep  for  the  beautiful ;  hallow  with  tears 

The  grave  which  the  love  of  the  lost  endears; 

Trust  to  her  pillow  the  beautiful  de.id. 

Angels  of  glory  watch  over  her  bed  ! 
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CHATTER   III. 

It  gladilened  me,  that  iu  my  first  drive  with 
Ross,  amid  our  picturesque  scenery,  there  was 
promise  of  a  continuance  of  the  fine  weather  in 
which  we  had  already  rejoiced,  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  season  warranted.  No  prospect, 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  area  hounded 
hy  either  our  physical  or  onr  spiritual  horizon, 
is  so  bright  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  more 
cheery  by  the  gilding  of  a  clear  sunshine.  And, 
fervid  as  was  my  newly-awakened  happiness, 
it  was  yet  timid  and  tremulous — yet  tempered 
in  an  uncertain,  April  atmosphere.  My  heart 
was  drifting  from  its  old  moorings,  .ind  binding 
-itself  by  those  in  a  manner  untried.  A  con- 
sciousness of  this  had  been  brought  more 
fully  to  me,  by  the  interview  with  Ross,  upon 
the  preceding  evening,  defining  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  hitherto  our  plans  for  the  future. 

I  hastened  to  meet  Ross  at  the  door,  equipped 
for  the  drive,  as  I  had  promised. 

"Ah,  ready.  Avis  ?"  w.is  his  lively  greeting. 
"  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  Trim's  restive 
habits." 

As  he  handed  me  to  my  seat  in  the  chaise, 
Alice  stepped  to  the  door  to  restore  the  veil  I 
had  dropped  in  the  hall.  A  hasty  introduction 
ensued,  for  she  had  been  absent  the  preceding 
evening. 

"  Who  was  the  lady.  Avis  ?"  inquired  Ross, 
as  we  drove  off. 

"Alice  Lowe,  my  sister ;  would  you  believe 
it  ?" 

"Why  not  believe  it  ?  But  you  never  told 
me  of  her." 

"Never  told  yon  of  her?  I  have  talked  of 
her  again  and  again.  How  forgetful  you  are  I 
These  locks  should  be  hoary."  And  I  ran  my 
fingers  playfully  through  the  said  locks,  which 
temerity  was  seasonably  rebuked  by  a  hearty 
grip  of  those  rash  members. 

"Ah,  the  daughter  of  your  stepmother.  I 
fancied  her  a  little,  tripping  school  girl,  pick- 
ing buttercups  and  chiising  butterflies." 

"Not  so  far  wrong.  Alice  has  but  jnst  left 
school ;  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  would  trap 
a  butterfly  as  eagerly  as  ever.  But  is  not  she 
a  fairy — an  houri — a  peri  ?" 

"A  beau/y !"  Ross  suggested,  with  ludicrous 


emphasis  on  the  last  syllable,  to  mark  the 
alliteration. 

After  a  few  seconds  I  heard  again — "a beau- 
ty !" — a  sort  of  dreamy  echo,  dropping  into  a 
cadence  that  perceptibly  changed  the  accent. 
Something  like  consciousness  flushed  upon  the 
face  of  Ross,  and  broke  into  an  amused  smile, 
as  he  caught  my  demurely  observant  look. 

"Avis,"  said  he,  abruptly,  "your  presence 
is  inspiration  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  my 
good  Trim.     See  how  he  flies  I" 

"  He  is  nimble,  indeed,"  said  I,  admiring  the 
fleet  Canadijin.  "  But  where  will  he  take  us  ? 
You  and  Trim  are  not  supposed  to  know  our 
ways  like  a  native." 

"  Not  all  your  ways." 

"  You  know  this  one,  then  ?" 

"We  travelled  the  s.ame  road  yesterday," 
returned  Ross,  smiling  at  my  surprise. 

"I  confess  I  am  puzzled  ;  but  1  now  compre- 
hend, at  least,  how  you  were  detained  after  the 
time  when  I  looked  for  you.  I  am  puzzled  ;  I 
give  it  up." 

"Was  not  I  to  find  business ?" 

"True!"  ejaculated  I,  simulating  an  air  of 
vex.ttion.  "  And  all  this  time  I  have  been  flat- 
tering myself  that  my  own  little  affairs  were  of 
importance.     0  the  blindness  of  vanity  !" 

"And  you  really  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  matter?  Well,  it  was  my  purpose  to  sur- 
prise you,  if  I  could." 

■  A  kind  of  shadow  fell  upon  the  countenance 
of  Ross,  and  he  remained  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments. 

"Avis,"  said  he,  at  last,  hesitatingly,  "when 
one  has  found  a  bird,  the  next  desirable  thing, 
as  we  are  told,  is  to  find  a  cage.  I  had  the 
luck,  now,  to  have  one  fall  into  my  hands  at 
the  most  convenient  moment — just  in  the  nick 
of  time;  here,  too,  in  your  own  neighborhood, 
as  it  were.  At  the  top  of  those  delectable 
mountains,  to  come  upon  a  pleasant  summer- 
house — to  come  thus  unexpectedly  upon  the 
familiar  old  landscapes — the  same  old  rocky 
hills,  where  you  may  practice  forever  upon  the 
same  sunsets.  Isn't  there  enchantment  in  it  ? 
Downright  magic.  Avis  !  You  will  enjoy  it  so 
much  !" 

"And  you,  Ross,  what  will  you  do?"  I  asked, 
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mechanically,  feeling  that  he  paused  for  a  word 
from  me. 

"Oh,  I  shall  enjoy  it  too.  It  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  watch  the  ecstasies  of  my  Lady  Sands  I 
And  then,  you  know,  to  sit  under  one's  own 
Tine  and  fig-tree,  through  long  summer  noons 
and  evenings,  smoking  the  dear  cigar,  and 
besides  all  that  I  shall—" 

"What  else?" 

"  Go  a  fishing." 

I  laughed  slightly,  with  a  rather  dim  per- 
ception of  this  ludicrous  ultimatum  of  bliss.  I 
was  listening  to  Ross,  indeed ;  but  meantime, 
cataloguing,  mentally,  the  estates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  a  view  to  determining  which  of 
them  could  have  been  subjected  to  the  transfer 
of  which  Ross  had  spoken.  This  quandary  was 
still  uppermost  in  my  mind  when  we  turned 
suddenly  into  the  elm  avenue  at  Aunt  Lyle's. 
The  recognition  of  this,  and  a  recollection  of 
Thane's  disturbance  were  simultaneous.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  me.  This  was  the  place  ! 
Cherrywold,  it  had  come  to  be  called,  from  the 
abundant  and  thrifty  growth  of  the  native 
black  cherry  that  distinguished  it — Cherry- 
wold, dear  almost  as  life  to  Aunt  Lyle  and 
Thane  I 

A  sensation  of  misery,  of  undefined,  sicken- 
ing dread  fell  upon  me  at  the  thought.  There 
was  no  time  now  for  unravelling  the  mystery  of 
how  and  wherefore.  We  were  driving  straight 
to  the  house,  were  already  at  the  gate.  The 
awkwardness  of  a  meeting  between  Ross  and 
Thane,  when  I  remembered  the  feeling  mani- 
fested by  the  latter,  nay,  between  Aunt  Lj'le 
and  myself,  under  such  circumstances,  op- 
pressed me  beyond  measure.  Had  1  been  party 
to  a  robbery,  I  could  scarce  have  suff'ered  more 
at  prospect  of  encountering  the  victims. 

"Avis,  are  you  ill?"  asked  Ross,  with  an 
anxious  look  at  my  blank  face. 

I  gasped  a  dreary  negative. 

"  Nay,  but  you  are,  or — " 

"No,  no,"  I  faltered;  "I  only  don't  quite 
understand."  I  made  an  effort  to  speak  cheer- 
ily— "  Here  we  are  at  Aunt  Lyle's.  You  know 
Aunt  Lyle  and  Cousin  Thane  ?" 

"  Aunt  Lyle  ?      Your  aunt  ?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  my  uncle's  wife,  or  rather 
widow." 

Blank  as  was  my  own  face,  its  aspect  was 
rivalled  by  that  of  Ross. 

"I  believe,  then.  I  liave  done  wrong  to  sur- 
prise you  in  this  manner,"  said  he,  at  length, 
breaking  the  rather  embarrassing  pause. 

"Wrong?  By  no  means,"  I  returned,  my 
single  aim,  at  the  moment,  being  to  reassure 


him.  And  this  newly  directed  anxiety,  relax- 
ing, for  an  instant,  the  strain  previously  sus- 
tained, permitted  something  like  reaction.  Tlie 
youthful  spirit  is  bravely  elastic.  My  undefined 
apprehensions  gave  place  to  relief  as  indefinite, 
but  fraught  with  vigorous  foreshowing  of  satis- 
factory explanation  and  adjustment  of  all  dif- 
ficulty. And  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in  how  great 
a  degree  this  revulsion  of  feeling  may  have 
been  referable  to  the  ready  sensibility  of  Ross. 
That  quick  exhibition  of  feeling  served  as  an 
assurance,  which  I  was  not  conscious,  truly,  of 
needing,  yet  which  I  was  apt  to  receive,  that, 
however  he  may  have  been  led  to  avail  himself 
of  the  privileges  of  a  creditor,  as  was  shown, 
upon  the  face  of  the  transaction,  to  be  his  form 
of  connection  with  it,  he  had  certainly  engaged 
in  no  intentional  wrong. 

We  had  alighted,  and  were  passing  the  lawn 
gate.  "One  question,  Ross,"  said  I,  laying 
my  hand  on  his  arm  as  he  turned  from  setting 
the  latch.  "This  is  the  place  to  which  you 
have  been  alluding.  Has  your  claim  to  it  been  . 
recognized — that  is,  I  mean,  is  the  conveyance 
already  made  ?" 

"Does  not  this  indicate  asmuch  ?"  producing 
a  key,  which  he  proceeded  to  insert  in  the  lock 
of  the  old-fashioned  double  door. 

"Wli.at!  They  are  gone?  Are  you  sure 
they  are  gone?"  cried  I,  in  a  surprised,  half 
despairing  tone,  and  involuntarily  retreating  a 
few  steps  to  scan  more  completely  the  familiar 
premises. 

Until  now  I  had  not  observed  the  air  of  de- 
sertion that  rested  upon  the  broad- fronted, 
weather-beaten,  yet  well-preserved,  old  man- 
sion ;  tlie  closed  blinds  of  the  lower  stories, 
the  curtainless  dormer  windows,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  activity  within,  and  abroad,  of  all 
that  rippling  of  domestic  life  which  is  wont  to 
stir  the  monotony  of  a  country  establishment. 
"Ah,  they  are  gone  !"  murmured  I. 

Vaguely,  but  painfully,  my  ear  missed  the 
usually  unnoted  sounds — the  busy  gossiping 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  the  occasion.al  social 
overture  from  pasturing  herds,  the  questioning 
bark  of  tlie  old  house-dog.  Nothing  came  to 
break  the  grave  rush  of  wind  tlirough  the  line 
of  old  cherry-trees  that  bordered  one  side  of 
the  ample  l.iwn  ;  only,  while  we  paused  at  the 
door,  a  group  of  sea-birds,  on  their  way  to  the 
neighboring  bay,  whirred  over  our  heads  with 
their  querulous  chorus. 

Glancing  upward,  as  they  passed,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  see  dark  vapors  hurrying  over  tlie 
recently  cloudless  sky.  This  external  glooming 
harmonized  with  the  change  in   my   feelings, 
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and  iu  n  manner,  perhaps,  warranted  t)ie  chill, 
or  nerrous  shudder  that  thrilled  my  frame. 

As  I  dropped  my  head  I  became  aware  of  the 
chagrined  mien  with  which  Ross  was  observing 
niy  emotions,  and  awaiting  my  passage  into 
the  hall.  I  forced  a  smile,  and  a  few  light  words 
to  the  effect  that,  since  the  birds  were  flown, 
we  might  m.ake  free  with  their  nest. 

Our  steps  upon  the  bare  floors  echoed  drearily 
through  the  vacant  rooms.  The  single  trace  of 
the  well-beloved  occupants  we  discovered  in  the 
now  dismantled  and  cheerless  sitting-room,  was 
n  letter,  le.ining  against  the  wall  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  as  if  so  placed  the  more  readily  to  attract 
observation.  I  seized  it  eagerly.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  my  f.ither,  "Mr.  George  Heath," 
simply,  evidently  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of 
delivery,  and  in  Thane's  peculiar  handwriting. 

"Ross,  Ross!"  I  entreated,  "do  come  and 
tell  me  about  this  affair." 

I  stood  with  my  back  towards  him  while  I 
spoke,  and  as  he  did  not  immediately  respond, 
supposed  he  had  left  the  room  ;  but  when  I 
tamed  to  seek  him,  I  encountered  his  rueful 
face  and  figure  moodily  disposed  .against  the 
window-frame.  The  cast  of  mingled  dis.appoint- 
ment  and  reproach  again  reminded  me  of  my 
selfishness.  He  had  prepared  for  me,  as  he 
thought,  a  pleasant  surprise,  and  he  found  me 
thus  glum  and  intractable.  He  was  right  to 
frowu. 

I  hastily  disposed  of  the  letter,  and  advanced 
with  extended  liands,  as  I  said— 

"  Forgive  me,  Ross  ;  I  do  thank  you  that  you 
me.ant  me  so  much  pleasure." 

He  grasped  the  offered  hands,  and  I  did  not 
object  when  lie  transferred  them  to  his  shoul- 
ders, while  he  clasped  his  own  about  me  for  an 
instant,  since  in  the  act  somewhat  of  his  usual 
sportiveness  revived. 

"  I  surely  did  not  know  of  your  connection 
with  those  people,"  Ross  explained,  "or" — 
liis  brow  contracted  slightly — "your  attach- 
ment to  them.  The  affair  has  been  painful 
enough,  any  way ;  perhaps  I  should  have 
dropped  it  if  I  had  known,  but  I  took  it  strictly 
in  a  business  light  nntU  yesterday,  when  I 
came  to  see  Greystone." 

"  He  was  here  yesterday,  then  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  appointed  to  meet  me  and  settle 
the  conveyance.  You  see,  it  was  just  this ; 
th<at  is,  I  will  give  you  particulars  some  other 
time.  My  father  and  the  elder  Greystone  were 
concerned  together,  it  .appears,  a  good  number 
of  years  since,  and  my  father  had  in  hand, 
from  some  cause,  a  mortgage  upon  this  place. 
Well,  Avis,  don't  look  so  troubled.     It  's  no- 
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thing  so  very  b.ad,  is  it  ?  When  my  father 
died,  and  his  affairs  were  to  be  settled,  this 
paper  turned  up.  Our  attorney,  Hand,  h.ad  the 
chief  management.  But  this  place.  Avis,  why, 
of  course  you  know  I  wanted  it ;  and,  .as  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming,  Rand  took  mea- 
sures to  secure  it." 

"  But  how  can  it  be  ?  In  all  our  knowledge 
of  Aunt  Lyle's  affairs,  and  my  father  had,  for 
a  long  time,  charge  of  them  during  Thane's 
minority,  I  never  heard  of  this  ;  there  must  be 
some  mistake." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ross,  moodily.  "Grey- 
stone s.iys  it  was  all  settled,  and  that  the  paper, 
which  really  does  not  show  itself  cancelled  in 
any  w.ay,  ought  to  have  been  destroyed.  But 
he  can  give  no  sufficient  proof  for  this  assertion, 
and — and  his  arrogance  is  unbear.able  !  Nay, 
Avis,  don't  frown.  I  believe,  indeed,  you  care 
more  for  him  th.in  for  myself." 

"  Hush,  Ross.  And  so  you  quarrelled — you 
and  Thane?" 

"Not  very  much  short  of  it ;  yet,  but  for  his 
haughty  way — I  don't  mean  to  wound- you,  but 
what  right  has  the  man  to  such  outrageous 
pride  I — had  he  been  a  trifle  more  suare,  I  say, 
it  is  possible  I  might  have  been  induced  to  give 
up,  or  at  least  to  defer  the  claim  ;  though,  in 
truth,  it  did  not  affect  me  alone,  and  other 
heirs  might  not  have  consented.  To  tell  the 
plain  truth.  Avis,  thiit  Greystmie  is  so  stony  that 
we  could  never  get  on  together ;  we  were  always 
jostling  each  other  when  we  were  schoolboys." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  I,  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  and  trying  to  cast  off,  in  some  degree, 
the  load  th.at  seemed  to  rest  upon  me.  Who 
does  not  know  how  we  assume  the  burdens  of 
those  we  love,  and  how  their  faults,  if  they 
have  them,  seem  as  our  faults,  giving  us  often 
the  keener  pain  as  our  relations  and  percep- 
tions ch.ance  to  be  diverse?  And,  aside  from 
this  natural  sympathy,  merely  through  my 
connection  with  Ross,  I  seemed  to  become, 
though  all  unknowing  and  involuntarily,  a 
party  to  this  affair,  this  ejectment,  as  I  could 
not  but  regard  it. 

A  light  pattering  of  rain  upon  the  window- 
panes,  the  friendly  warning  of  a  drifting  cloud, 
admonished  us  that  the  sky  was  darkening  to 
some  purpose.  Calling  attention  to  *  this,  I 
pinned  my  shawl  closely,  and  made  a  move- 
ment to  depart. 

"We  must  choose  some  other  time  to  consider 
plans  for  improvement,"  Ross  remarked,  a 
little  dryly. 

I  heard  him  absently.  I  was  thinking  much 
more  of  the  plans  of  those  who  had  just  left. 
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Where  were  they  ?  Gone  to  live  at  Drayton, 
Ross  thought.  I  longed  to  take  Thane's  letter 
to  my  father,  that  I  might  learn  its  contents. 

But  little  success  attended  our  efforts  at 
sociability  during  the  drive  homeward.  Tlie 
rain  had  not  fallen  as  suddenly  as  tlie  little 
threatening  had  led  us  to  apprehend;  only  a 
light  sprinkling  attended  our  arrival.  Koss 
assisted  me  to  alight,  and,  with  a  promise  to 
see  me  again  iu  the  evening,  took  his  leave. 

I  need  scarcely  say  my  iirst  care  was  to  de- 
liver Thane's  letter  to  my  father,  whom  I  sought 
in  his  accustomed  retreat,  the  little  library 
adjoining  the  family  sitting-room.  For  several 
days  he  liad  been  sulTering  from  frequent  head- 
aches, nnusually  severe,  and  attended  with 
great  debility,  the  natural  result,  as  we  all 
agreed,  of  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  and 
fatigue  in  the  arrangement  of  certain  trouble- 
some business  matters.  A  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion seemed  promised,  and  I  knew  that  to-day 
my  father's  old  friend  and  adviser,  Lawyer 
Crofts,  was  expected  to  assist  in  a  final  adjust- 
ment. We  rejoiced  in  this,  looking  confidently 
to  ease  of  mind  and  rest  for  returning  health. 
Hence  I  was  glad  to  find  my  father  securing 
the  much  needed  repose  upon  the  comfortable 
chintz-draped  lounge  arranged  for  his  use. 

"A  letter  from  Thane,  father,"  J  remarked, 
as  he  took  the  missive  from  my  hand.  My  lips 
refused  to  render  farther  explanation  ;  that  the 
letter  would  do  for  itself  probably,  and  more 
satisfactorily  than  I  could  do  it. 

The  toilet  duties  needful  for  my  refreshing 
were  quickly  dispatched,  and  but  a  short  time 
had  elapsed  when  I  returned  to  the  library. 
On  my  way  I  encountered  my  stepmotlier. 

"Take  this  to  papa,"  said  she,  giving  me 
a  glass  of  delicate  jelly,  which  she  had  care- 
fully prepared  to  tempt  his  lagging  appetite. 
'"We  have  company  to  dine,  and  I  must  give 
Hannah  a  few  lessons  ;  she  has  such  old-fash- 
ioned ways  !" 

The  thought  of  the  good,  old-fashioned  Law- 
yer Crofts,  and  the  little  likelihood  of  annoyance 
to  liira  from  Hannah's  "ways,"  brought  a 
smile  to  me. 

"  Yousmile,  Avis,"  said  my  mother,  gravely; 
"  but  these  little  tilings  are  of  importance  ;  '  a 
straw  will  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows.'  " 

"0  yes,"  I  returned,  and  went  my  way, 
musing.  "We  do  not,  after  all,  do  thes« 
tilings  for  our  friends,  but  as  outworks  and 
d^'fences  of  our  own  pride." 

My  father  lay  with  his  head  toward  me  as  I 
entered  the  room,  liis  right  arm  flung  from  the 
couch.    I  should  have  thought  him  asleep,  but 


for  the  manner  in  which  the  fingers  clutched 
the  crumpled  sheet,  to  which  my  attention  was 
naturally  at  once  directed  ;  that  simple  indica- 
tion bespoke,  more  eloquently  than  words  could 
have  done,  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the 
jiernsal  of  Thane's  letter.  I  hastened  to  him 
with  renewed  anxiety. 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?"  But  the  shock  that  I 
experienced  at  his  appearance  drove  every 
other  thought  from  my  mind. 

He  lay  apparently  rigid,  with  teeth  firmly 
set,  and  eyes  widely  strained  and  fixed — a 
corpse  could  scarce  be  more  ghastly  ! 

Setting  aside  the  useless  nourishment,  I  lifted 
the  drooping  hand.  It  seemed  powerless,  but 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  disengaged,  from 
the  convulsive  grasp  that  had  closed  upon 
it,  the  letter,  in  all  probability  the  immediate 
source  of  this  direful  state.  Thrusting  this 
mechanically  into  my  pocket,  I  chafed  the  livid 
hands  and  knotted  temples,  begging  him  to 
speak  to  me,  to  assure  me,  in  some  way,  of  his 
continued  existence.  I  thought  him  dead,  so 
insensible  did  he  seem  to  my  appeals.  A  slight 
movement  of  the  lips  and  the  relaxing  of  the 
jaws  showed  me,  finally,  that  life  remained, 
and  I  ran  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Crofts,  who  had  just  arrived,  was  enter- 
ing the  sitting-room. 

"My  father  is  ill,  Mr.  Crofts  !"  I  exclaimed, 
waiving  all  preliminaries.  "  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  him.  He  is  very  ill ! 
Will  you  step  into  the  library  and  see  him, 
while  I  go  for  restoratives  ?" 

Passing  through  the  dining-room,  where  nay 
mother  was  still  occupied,  I  apprised  her  of 
my  father's  illness,  and  bade  Hannah  send 
immediately  for  the  physician.  By  the  time  I 
again  reached  the  library  some  reviving  symp- 
toms had  become  manifest ;  he  breathed,  his 
eyes  had  lost  their  ghastly  stare. 

"What  is  this,  Mr.  Crofts?"  my  stepmother 
asked,  seating  herself,  and  regarding  us  all 
with  a  look  of  subdued  surprise. 

"  Paralysis,  madam,  as  I  fear." 

My  mother  arose  and  deliberately  bathed  the 
temples  of  the  unconscious  invalid. 

"This  is  very  sudden,"  she  remarked. 

"Such  attacks  are  usually  so.  You  have 
sent  for  Dr.  P ,  Avis  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Following  the  prescriptions  of  Dr.  P ,  who 

made  no  delay  in  answering  our  summons,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  some- 
thing like  relief  had  come  to  the  patient,  though 
it  was  evening  before  we  could  in  any  measure 
relax  our  extreme  anxiety. 
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"  It  ia  the  Ions  mental  strain  which  has 
brought  this  ilhiuss  upon  your  father,  Avis?" 
Mr.  Crofts  iuquirud,  when  we  chanced  to  be  by 
ourselves. 

"  I  think  so."  My  li.and  was  upon  the  letter 
ill  my  pocket.  I  knew  that  my  father  trusted 
Lawyer  Crofts  entirely,  and  that  he  depended 
upon  him  gre.itly  in  matters  of  business ;  but, 
ignorant,  as  yet,  of  the  contents  of  Thane's 
letter,  I  felt  that  it  might  be  of  too  private  » 
nature  to  be  placed  liefore  even  this  good  friend. 
My  stepmother  and.  Uoss,  who  came  in  the 
evening  as  he  h.ad  proposed,  scarcely  seemed 
sufficiently  0/  us  to  be  initiated  into  Thane's 
concerns,  to  which  this  letter,  of  course,  chiefly 
related  ;  though  I  felt  that  it  might  affect  myself 
in  a  manner  to  justify  a  pernsal  on  my  part. 

It  was  very  late  before  opportunity  was  af- 
forded me  to  eflect  tliis  pernsal.  I  could  not 
expect  it  to  add  much  to  what  had  already  been 
made  known  to  me  ;  but  I  opened  it  with  the 
Eame  depressing  dread  th,at  the  first  thought  of 
Aunt  Lyle's  misfortune  had  occasioned  me, 
and  the  feeling  did  not  abate  as  I  read  : — 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  do  not  come  to  bid  you  a, 
formal  farewell  npon  leaving  Robinton,  but  I 
cannot  leave  witliout  some  word  to  you,  assur- 
ing you  of  the  lively  gratitude  and  affection 
with  which  your  long-continued  care  and  kind- 
ness have  inspired  me.  Yon  hare  been  as  a 
father  to  me — what  more  can  I  say  ?  The  ne- 
cessity that  is  npon  us  to  leave  Robinton  is 
probably  known  to  you.  I  do  not  understand 
it,  even  now  ;  but  among  the  papers  which 
you  restored  to  me  I  find  none  referring  to  the 
old  mortgage  that  Sands  has  brought  forward, 
and  consequently  cannot  prove  it  of  no  account, 
as  I  have  so  long  supposed  it.  I  have  forborne 
to  trouble  you  with  the  affair,  knowing  as  I  do 
that  your  own  business  is  sufficiently  burden- 
some ;  moreover,  I  have  felt  assured  that  you, 
being  cognizant  of  the  movement,  would  not 
permit  Mr.  Sands  to  pursue  the  claim  unjustly. 
Naturally  we  regret  being  called  to  part  with  the 
prospect ;  though  it  is,  perhaps,  less  trying  to 
niethan  to  my  mother,  whose  retired  habits  have 
strengthened  her  attachment  to  the  old  home. 

I  h.ave  especially  regretted  the  renewal  of 
this  forgotten  claim,  as  I  h.id  been  thinking  to 
raise  money  upon  the  estate,  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  Hoard,  who,  I  am  told,  is 
alarmed,  and  means  to  push  liis  claims  npon 
your  firm  with  rigor.  I  think  if,  by  some 
means,  he  could  be  satisfied,  you  may  gain 
time  sufficient  to  recover;  and  I  cannot  help 
hoping  still  that  timely  aid  may  come  to  you 


from  some  quarter.  As  to  the  note  I  bad  from 
you,  and  to  which  you  alluded  a  short  time 
ago,  oblige  me  by  putting  it  out  of  your  thoughts 
altogether. 

At  present  we  are  to  live  at  Drayton,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Aunt  Reliance.  I  propose 
to  myselt  employment  in  the  engineering  line, 
for  which  I  am  led  to  believe  I  have  some 
aptitude. 

My  mother  unites  with  me  in  love  to  you 
and  your  family.  If  in  any  way  I  can  serve 
yon,  please  command,  .ilways. 

Yours  truly,  T.  Greysto.se. 

Nolile  Thane  !  his  moods  were  no  longer  mys- 
terious. He  had  sacrificed  his  little  patrimony 
to  meet  some  need  of  my  father,  and  thus  de- 
prived himself  of  the  power  to  redeem  Cherry- 
wold. 

And  my  father,  was  he  then  so  involved  ? 

I  took  the  letter  to  Lawyer  Crofts  in  the 
morning. 

"You  will  see  that  you  were  right,"  I  said, 
handing  it.  "It  is  mental  trouble  that  is  de- 
stroying my  poor  father.    What  is  to  be  done?" 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  I  repeated,  as  Mr. 
Crofts  refolded  the  letter  with  a  grave  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Nothing  at  present,  my  child,  that  I  can 
see  ;  only  keep  up  good  courage,  and  do  what 
we  can  to  restore  the  father.  I  will  endeavor, 
at  least,  that  all  suits  shall  be  postponed.  This 
Greystone  has  the  true  grit ;  but  you  like  the 
Sands  best,  eh  !" 

I  paid  little  heed  to  the  good  gentleman's 
raillery. 

"  What  will  our  mother  do  ?"  said  I,  rather 
in  soliloquy,  than  with  the  thought  of  a  listener. 

Mr.  Crofts  smiled  slightly.  "Does  she  know 
of  this  letter?"  lie  asked. 

"No." 

"Then  do  not  tell  her  about  it,  at  present; 
though  I  think,  indeed,  she  would  bear  it 
well." 

I  knew  he  h.ad  in  mind  her  unruffled  de- 
meanor on  the  preceding  day.  But  I  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  there  might  be  times 
in  which  she  would  be  less  collected. 

A  week  passed,  and  we  had  no  time  or  thought 
for  anything  but  the  invalid.  It  seemed  good 
to  have  Ross  at  hand  ;  and  indeed  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  with  ns,  rendering 
comfort  and  assistance. 

But  a  week  had  served  to  make  known  to  us 
the  full  extent  of  the  injury  wronght  by  the 
shock  which  my  father  had  experienced.  It 
was  one  of  those  sad  instances  of  paralysis  that 
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deprives  its  subject  not  only  of  the  use  of  liuibs, 
but  of  speech.  T!ie  whole  right  side  had  been 
rendered  powerless,  the  vocal  organs  incapable 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  master.  Yet 
the  mind  appe.ared  active,  and  it  was  truly  ago- 
nizing to  witness  the  futile  and  despairing 
efforts  which  the  sufferer  made,  almost  con- 
stantly, at  first,  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts 
and  wishes.  To  apprehend  these  became  a 
matter  of  serious  study,  as  he  lay  day  after 
day,  restless  from  fever  and  the  irksome  bond- 
age imposed  by  palsy.  In  the  accomplishment 
of  this  my  greater  familiarity  with  his  liabits 
aided  me  much.  There  was,  therefore,  urgent 
call  for  my  unremitting  attendance. 

It  was  a  week  full  of  the  most  painfnl  anx- 
iety. We  could  scarcely  Iiope  for  his  recovery, 
hardly,  even,  durst  we  pray  for  it,  unless  the 
blessing  of  speech  might  be  restored. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Another  week  passed,  bringing  little  change. 
Anxious  nursing  and  watching  began  to  tell 
upon  the  attendants  of  the  invalid,  in  the  usual 
forms  of  pallor  and  languor.  For  myself,  I  was 
yet  too  much  harassed  in  mind  to  heed  these 
manifestations,  but  Ross  repeatedly  urged  upon 
me  the  propriety  of  rest  and  relaxation.  In 
furtherance  of  this  advice,  he  one  day  proposed 
a  drive  to  the  sea-shore  ;  insisting,  not  unrea- 
sonably, that  as  my  father  was  for  the  time 
comparatively  comfortable,  I  should  as  a  duty 
seize  the  opportunity  to  recruit  my  spent 
strength. 

"  See  this  pale  cheek,"  said  he  ;  "we  must 
fake  a  drive  and  restore  tlie  fading  color.  I 
cannot  lose  my  Lady's  be.airty  !" 

"That  you  cannot,"  I  responded,  dryly ;  "but 
Zam  not  so  safe,  and  already  my  comely  young 
gentleman  is  drooping  a  bit." 

"You  do  think  me  rather  good-looking. 
Avis?" 

"Dazzling!  I  veil  myself  in  your  presence," 
suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  by  casting  a 
light  scarf,  which  I  held,  over  my  head  and 
face.  I  could  see,  nevertheless,  the  features 
radiant  with  mirthful  pleasure. 

"Dazzling?  ah!" — removing  the  scarf — "I 
do  not  perceive  the  effects.  The  light  is  un- 
quenched  in  these  eyes — only,  I  beg  pardon, 
they  do  look  as  though  they  may  be  brightened 
by  an  airing." 

"  And  a  coloring  ?" 

Ross  bent  his  handsome  brows  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  frown. 


"Do  me  justice.  Avis.  Granted,  since  you 
will  have  it  so,  the  advantage  of  color — black, 
brown,  violet — were  eyes  made  simply  to  be 
looked  at.  But  eyes — black,  brown,  violet — 
are  just" — 

"Just?" 

He  laughed  slightly.  "  Well,  some  of  them 
are  of  the  opaque-glassy  description;  not  un- 
common these,  though  by  your  smiling  you 
seem  to  say  so.  Then  there  are  others,  where 
the  trouble  is" — 

"  The  trouble  is  ?" 

"  In  my  own  eyes,  do  doubt ;  chromatic 
aberration,  as  I  fancy" — indulging  in  sundry 
frolicsome  grimaces  at  the  conceit — "to  be 
rectified  by  added  lenses,  thus — are  you  listen- 
ing, Avie  ?  this  way"  —  and  Ross  playfully 
turned  my  head,  while  lie  gazed  for  an  instant 
into  the  mottled  orbs  that  serve  it  for  windows  ; 
"Eyes  that  I  like  best,  Avie,  I  look  through,  so." 

"Will  you  come.  Avis?"  said  the  earnest 
voice  of  Alice  at  my  side.  "Papa  is  trying 
very  hard  to  make  us  understand  something." 

I  hastened  to  my  father's  chamber,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  him  for  one 
day,  even.  He  was,  as  Alice  had  indicated, 
gesticulating  eagerly  when  I  entered  the  room, 
while  my  stepmother  stood  by,  in  passive  help- 
lessness, having  exhausted  her  powers  of  appre- 
hending and  suggesting.  It  seemed  to  me  he 
had  himself  become  confused  and  uncertain, 
while  seeking  the  best  mode  of  communicating 
his  wishes.  I  therefore  entreated  him  to  rest  a 
little,  before  renewing  the  effort,  and  proceeded 
to  soothe  his  excited  nerves,  by  such  means  as 
Dr.  P had  sanctioned.  He  submitted  pa- 
tiently to  the  requirement. 

"I  believe  he  has  been  simply  wishing  for 
yon  all  this  time,"  said  my  mother,  wearily; 
"and  I  think  I  will  leave  you  in  charge  to- 
day, while  I  drive  with  Alice  to  C .     I  am 

sure  it  will  do  us  good  ;  and  it  is  time  our 
summer  shopping  received  attention." 

I  made  no  immediate  reply  to  this  annotmce- 
ment.  It  would  be  a  disappointment  to  Ross. 
Should  I  acquiesce  at  once,  or  name  my  half 
arrangement  with  him,  and  ask  a  postpone- 
ment  of  the  drive  to  C ?    An  indistinct 

murmur  from  the  invalid,  such  as  never  failed 
to  send  a  pang  through  my  heart,  decided  the 
question  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I  bethought 
me  of  securing  convenience  and  pleasure  to 
both  parties,  by  proposing  that  Ross  should 
accompany  my  mother  and  Alice  on  their  con- 
templated excursion.  Finding  that  the  plan 
met  approval,  I  went  to  apprise  Ross  and  ask 
his  concurrence. 
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It  was  a  fresh  Juno  morning,  and  ho  nnd 
Alice  still  stood  within  the  hall  door,  chatting 
and  enjoving  the  air  fragrant  with  the  aroma 
of  the  yet  tender  leafage.  As  I  reached  tliem, 
however,  the  latter  sprang  lightly  throvigh  the 
door,  and  a  moment  after,  I  saw  lier  flitting 
about  the  adjacent  garden,  examining  the  open- 
ing rose-buds,  and  caught,  litfully,  her  gay 
response  to  the  rohiu  that  cheered  its  covey  of 
nurslings  in  the  neighboring  chestnut. 

"And  so  you  will  uot  go,  Avisf"  Rosa  s.aid, 
half  reproachfully. 

"  Cannot,  rather;  but  I  give  you  good  ex- 
change, do  I  not?"  I  was  hastening  up  the 
stairs  again.  Arrived  at  the  landing,  I  paused, 
and,  raising  a  warning  hand,  repeated  :  "  Good 
exchange,  but — " 

•** '  Locbicl,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day  !'  *• 
Ross  poised  himself  in  a  theatric  attitude  ;  hut 
as   I   completed   the   couplet  with    significant 
emphasis — 

** '  When  the  Lovxl&ada  shall  meet  thee  ia  battle-array"  '* 
— broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

Presently,  as  I  retreated,  I  caught  the  words  : 
'•  Avis,  a  moment,  if  you  please."  I  descended 
again. 

He  beckoned  me  with  mock  mystery  to  the 
hall  door,  wliere,  in  defiance  of  some  little  per- 
versity on  my  part,  he  went  again  through  the 
pantomime  of  gazing  into  my  eyes,  which  this 
time  were  resolutely  closed. 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  I  asked,  after  a  time, 
as  I  unclosed  them. 

"Fortified?"— with  intentional  misapprehen- 
sion. "Ah,  yes!  I  obey  your  will  to-day; 
but  nest  time,  my  dear  lady — " 

I  was  already  bounding  up  the  stairs.  My 
heart  was  heavy  with  my  father's  sufferings 
and  impending  misfortunes ;  but  daily  Ross 
wound  about  it  fresh,  bright  garlands.  It  w.xs 
a  pleasant  thought  that  this  blithe  spirit  would 
thus  wreath  itself  with  mine  through  time, 
and  iu  eternity,  as  I  believed. 

My  father  lay  as  if  slumbering  when  I  re-en- 
tered his  chamber;  but  ere  long  opened  his 
eyes  and  made  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the 
library.  I  had  been  revolving  iu  my  mind  the 
likelihood  of  a  return  to  the  anxieties  which 
had  harassed  him  previous  to  his  illness,  and 
which,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  liad  been 
in  a  manner  lost  in  the  more  immediate  trials 
attendant  upon  his  disease.  I  was,  therefore, 
prepared  to  interpret  the  movement. 

"  Yon  are  anxious  about  business  affairs, 
father?"  I  said.  "  But  Mr.  Crofts  promised  to 
do  his  best  to  arrange  them.     I  would  take 


no  thought  about  them,"  I  continued,  with 
the  soothing  that  we  instinctively  .adopt  to  lull 
the  trouble  of  invalids.  "It  will  be  time 
enough  when  you  are  recovered." 

A  deep  groan  was  the  painful  reply  to  tliis 
snggestion.  It  was  lollowed  by  a  repetition  of 
tlie'wishes,  enforced  by  appropriate  gestures 
and  great  effort  at  articulation.  I  even,  as  I 
fancied,  distinguished  the  name  Thane.  All 
mention  of  Thane  and  the  fatal  letter  had  been 
carefully  avoided  in  my  father's  presence, 
through  dread  of  renewing  the  agitation  which 
had  wi ought  upou  him  so  injuriously.  But, 
earnestly  as  I  desired,  and  even  felt  the  neces- 
sity for,  communication  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  papers  to  which  Thane  had  referred,  I  could 
not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved. 

"  You  wish  me  to  bring  you  papers  from  the 
library,  father?"  I  questioned.  "The  little 
safe  from  the  closet  ?  The  drawers  from  the 
book-case  ?" 

lie  nodded  an  affirmative. 

I  brought  them,  with  such  odd  bundles  of 
papers  as  I  could  gather  readHy.  I  spread 
them  around  him  as  he  sat  propped  by  pillows 
upon  the  bed,  rijading  as  I  did  so  the  labels  and 
topics  to  which  they  related.  He  listened, 
ex.amining  all  attentively  :  but  finally  shook  his 
head  in  expression  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 1  determined  to  venture  the 
thought  that  had  struck  me  at  first. 

"You  look  for  the  paper  named  in  Thane's 
letter?"  I  said,  watching  anxiously  the  effect 
of  my  words. 

His  countenance  hrightened,  and  in  his  ex- 
treme eagerness  he  lor  once  ejaculated  "  Yes  !" 

Tears  of  grateful  joy  sprang  to  my  eyes. 
What  a  fountain  of  hope  was  unsealed  by  that 
little  unexpected  sound  I 

"If  there  is  such  a  writing  in  the  house,  you 
may  rely  upon  me  to  find  it,"  I  said,  earnestly. 
"  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Crofts  to  search  with  me 
the  library,  and  also  the  counting-room." 

An  expression  of  content  settled  'upon  the 
features  of  the  tired  invalid  as  he  fell  back 
upon  the  bed.  It  was  to  me  equivalent  to  an 
assurance  of  the  existence  of  the  desired  docu- 
ment, and  of  my  ultimate  success  in  finding  it. 

But  my  new-born  hope  found  no  sustenance. 
This  was  the  last  evidence  that  my  father  gave 
of  any  strong  interest  in  his  business  relations. 
Once,  indeed,  while  he  grasped  the  hand  of 
Lawyer  Crofts,  who  had  come  to  see  him,  he 
looked  significantly  towards  my  stepmother, 
together  with  Alice  and  myself,  as  if  beseeching 
for  us  the  friendship  and  kind  offices  of  that 
faithful  friend.    But  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
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subsequent  fortnight  both  mind  and  body  ap- 
peared, as  it  were,  to  acquiesce  in  the  supremacy 
of  disease. 

I  watched  liim  from  day  to  day  grow  thinner 
and  paler,  with  what  sickness  at  heart  I  need 
not  say.  To  a  vision  quickened  like  mine  by 
long  observation  of  the  habits  and  constitution 
of  my  father,  the  quiet  unconcern  of  my  step- 
mother seemed  unaccountable.  Time,  which 
has  rendered  me  more  conversant  with  life,  as 
well  as  with  disease  and  death,  has  enabled  me 
to  unravel  much  that  baffled  my  more  limited 
experience.  Paralysis  often  gives  its  victim  a 
long  lease  of  suffering  ere  the  final  account  is 
closed ;  and  my  stepmother,  with  the  smooth 
pliancy  of  her  well-trained  nature,  having  seU 
tied  herself  to  this  view  of  my  father's  case, 
thenceforth  pursued  her  way  with  her  accus- 
tomed imperturbable  habit ;  in  the  mornings 
busying  herself  with  the  untiring  dress-maker 

she  had  engaged  at  C ,  or  driving  thither 

in  the  companionship  of  Alice  and  Ross,  who, 
whenever  occasion  demanded,  obligingly  lent 
himself  for  the  service  ;  in  the  afternoon  sitting 
dutifully  by  the  bedside  of  her  failing  husband, 
all  unconscious  of  the  rapid  decline  so  apparent 
to  my  anxions  heart,  which  was  aware  of  the 
sure  issue  many  days  before  it  came  ;  yet  it 
came  to  rive  that  heart  not  the  less,  with  sud- 
den and  fierce  anguish. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PARTING. 

BT    ETTA    W.     PIERCB. 

Canst  thon,  wilt  thou  wed  for  gold? — Barrt  Corkwall. 

She  gave  him  back  his  letters  with  cold  and  quiet  grace, 
JJo  shade  of  sorrow  ruffled  the  calmness  of  her  face  ; 
>'o  sadness  thrilled  her  accents,  no  tremor  shook  her 

hand, 
J^s  it  touched  his  own  one  instant,  like  a  fairy's  magic 

wand. 
He  gazed  ^th  tender  yearning  into  her  soul-lit  eyes, 
But  their  depths  were  clear  and   placid  as  cloudless 

summer  skies ; 
Aod  he  said:  "Farewell,  sweet  Mary,  we  ne'er  shall 

meet  again — 
I  am  going  to  another  country,  far  over  the  raging  main  ! 
ThiJQ  hast  sold  thy  youth  and  beiiaiy  for  titles  and  for 

gold, 
Aud  I  wish  thee  joy  of  thy  treasures,  and  tby  bride- 
groom gray  and  old ; 
His  soul  is  stained  and  harden'd,  his  life  is  a  ceaseless 

war, 
Bat  his  acres  they  are  many,  and  heavy  his  coffers  ax"e. 
J/>/  wealth  is  a  name  unsullied,  a  conscience  pure  and 

free. 
And  the  truest  heart  that  ever  will  beat  on  earth  for 

thee! 


But  thou  hast  chosen  wisely — the  rank  and  gold  are 

thine, 
And  a  bitter  weight  of  sorrow  and  blighted  love  are  mine. 

"God  help  thee,  wayward  maiden,  as  the  dark  years 

onward  glide ! 
Thou  hast  still  a  woman's  feeling  'neath  all  that  frigid 

pride. 
Thou  wilt  yearn  for  a  kindred  spirit,  and  the  touch  of  a 

tender  hand 
To  guide  thee  over  thy  pathway  all  strewn  with  the 

gnlden  sand ! 
A  vuice  from  the  years  departed  will  haunt  thee  long 

aud  load 
In  the  gilded  bowers  of  beauty  aud  the  gay  and  heart- 
less crowd, 
And  thy  heart,  it  will  grow  weary  ere  half  its  night  be 

o'er ; 
Oh  fare  thee  well,  sweet   Mary,  we  part  to  meet   no 

more !" 

He  passed  by  the  hawthorn  hedges,  he  passed  through 

the  old   green  lane. 
He  passed  o'er  the  daisied  meadows,  and  she  saw  him 

never  again  ; 
But  ere  the  flush  of  sunset  on  the  westeiu  mountains 

died, 
She  stood  in  the  halls  of  Burley,  a  pale  and  stately  bride  ! 

She  rides  abroad  like  a  princess,  and  her  robes  are  rich 

aud  rare  ; 
There  are  rubies  on  her  bosom,  and  diamonds  iu  her  hair; 
But  she  never  smiles,  they  tell  me,  and  her  voice  is  sad 

and  low, 
With  something  in  its  music  like  an  undertone  of  woe. 

They  say  the  youth  who  calmly  resigned  her  plighted 

hand, 
When  she  wedded  the  Lord  of  Burley,  has  died  in  a 

foreign  land. 
There  are  sei-pents  by  the  fountains,  and  thorns  in  the 

fairest  flowers, 
And  the  dramaof  life  is  startling  in  this  queer  old  world 

of  ours ! 


WHAT   IS   LIFE? 

BY    HARRIET    M.     BEAN. 

It  is  starting  in  a  pathway, 

Going  onward  through  the  years — 
Sowing  seed  along  the  wayside 

Where  at  length  the  fruit  appears. 
Il  is  being,  thinking,  acting, 

With  some  purpose,  high  or  low  ; 
Sliirching  onward  through  the  hours, 

While  the  seasons  come  and  go. 
"  What  is  life?"    Oh,  weavy  pilgrim, 

Has  thy  heart  no  power  to  tell? 
Art  thou  thinking,  striving,  acting 

Wisely,  earnestly,  and  well? 
Many  rosy  paths  are  leading 

From  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 
Aud  the  pleasnre-seeking  pilgrims 

Live  and  toil  but  for  to-day. 
Duty's  path,  though  dark  with  shadows. 

At  a  golden  gate  will  end, 
Opening  to  a  land  of  sunshine 

Where  all  joys  together  blend. 


A  STORY  FROM  MY  BLAXK  BOOK. 


3T    aCSAX    HAKEELL 


Ax  old  blank  book  in  ordinary  binding  lies 
open  on  the  table  before  me.  I  used  it  long 
ago,  and  still  continue  to  use  it,  as  a  sort  of 
journal.  It  is  nearly  written  through.  1  add 
to  it  now  from  time  to  time  because  I  like  to 
continue  the  story  inscribed  within  its  pages. 
It  ii  for  me  a  story  without  an  end ;  but  just 
such  a  tale  as  many  a  wife  and  mother  might 
write  concerning  herself  and  her  girlish  expe- 
rience.    It  lies  open  at  this  date  :— 

Patteesox,  April  18,  1S54. 

I  came  to  Patterson  a  week  ago.  What  a 
miserable  day,  as  I  recollect  it  1  The  sun  shone, 
indeed,  but  in  a  yellow,  smoky  sky.  The  snow 
lay  in  dirty  patches  on  the  hills,  the  streets 
were  muddy,  the  sidewalks  impassable.  The 
depot  coach  left  me  at  a  strange  house  at  the 
end  of  a  long  street,  with  a  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board,  to  introduce  me  into 
my  new  home.  He  was  very  talkative  ;  seemed 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
and  myself  should  soon  be  excellent  friends ; 
assured  me  that  she  was  very  agreeable  ;  then 
lefl  me,  after  cantioning  me  against  loneliness 
and  homesickness.  I  then  took  possession  of 
Biy  room,  a  pleasant  chamber,  with  a  large 
window  looking  towards  the  west. 

I  sat  at  the  window  until  the  early  twilight, 
wondering  what  the  future  would  bring  me.  I 
seemed  to  be  strangely  curious,  to  have  quaint, 
unaccountable  fancies.  I  was  not  unhappy 
precisely,  neither  was  I  satisfied  or  at  rest. 

The  day  faded  quite  away,  and  I  left  the  hills 
sleeping  so  quietly  under  spring  and  twilight 
influences,  and  went  down  into  the  lighted 
parlor  to  meet  the  new  family. 

Sahbath  Evening. 

I  met  a  famili.ir  face  in  chnrch  to-day,  a  face 
I  had  met  once  before,  two  years  back.  I  had 
liked  the  face  then ;  I  had  thought  I  should 
have  liked  the  owner  of  it  for  a  friend. 

I  met  the  gentleman  after  service  :  he  came 
forward  and  spoke  to  me,  alluded  to  the  chance 
meeting  we  had  had  years  before,  hoped  he 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  me  often 
in  P .  The  interview  lasted  but  a  mo- 
ment, bnt  I  love  to  think  of  it. 

He  has  wonderful  eyes  ;  I  recollect  thinking 
so  when  I  first  met  him. 


LatfT. 
I  hear  much  of  my  chance  acquaintance  in 
our  family  ;  they  tell  me  many  things  concern- 
ing him.  I  ask  no  questions  ;  I  seldom  do :  I 
know  not,  then,  why  they  should  so  continu- 
ally speak  of  him.  There  is  a  yonng  lady  in 
the  family  who  may  have  liked  him  ;  I  shall 
remain  silent,  and  see  if  this  be  the  case.  They 
say,  among  other  things,  that  he  will  probably 
soon  marry,  that  he  will  ask  some  lady,  gentle 
and  good,  to  share  his  home.  And  what  if  he 
does  ?  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  this  ;  and 
yet  I  wonder,  and  speculate,  and  think  so  much 
of  it. 

June  Wth. 
I  meet  my  new  friend  often ;  his  place  of 
business  is  near  my  school-room,  and  by  some 
chance  or  other  we  often  walk  up  the  long  street 
together.  I  think  of  the  lady,  gentle  and  good, 
who  will  some  day  or  other  be  his  wife,  and  so 
talk  to  him  without  constraint,  as  a  friend 
should.  I  think,  as  I  notice  his  manly  bearing, 
that  his  wife  will  be  very  beautiful ;  that  she 
ought  to  be  all  that  is  excellent.  I  met  him  in 
company  for  the  first  time,  last  night.  I  thought, 
as  he  entered  the  room,  if  the  favored  lady  be 
present,  he  will  seek  her ;  but,  instead,  his 
eyes  sought  mine — he  came  instantly  to  my 
side.  I  should  reflect  that  I  am  a  stranger. 
He  was  the  only  person  I  knew  at  all  when  I 
came  to  this  village  ;  therefore  it  is  not  strange 
that  he,  perfect  gentleman  as  he  is,  should 
seek  to  make  me  happy  by  friendly  attentions. 
Still,  his  eyes  need  not  so  persistently  seek  my 
face  while  he  talks  to  me  so  well  and  quietly. 
I  fancy  I  could  Usten  quite  as  attentively,  were 
it  otherwise.  I  will  try  and  think  no  more  of 
the  gentleman  with  the  dangerous  eyes.  I  can 
forget  him  easily,  of  course. 

June  28M. 

I  do  not  forget  him  easily,  of  course  ;  it  is 
no  light  matter  thus  to  do.  My  face  is  not 
beautiful,  I  reason,  but  he  likes  to  look  at  it ; 
my  eyes  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy  or 
beauty  of  expression,  yet  he  likes  to  gaze  into 
them,  I  sometimes  think.  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?  I  surely  am  not  the  gentle,  beautiful 
lady  he  is  to  marry  by  and  by.  I  wish  he  would 
go  and  find  her  before  I  like  him  better. 

My  term  of  school  is  nearly  over  ;  in  a  week 
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I  shall  leave  P for  a  short  vacation  ;  I 

am  glad  I  am  not  to  leave  it  forever.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  gained  the  confidence  of  my 
patrons — the  love  of  my  pupils.  And  is  tliis 
all  ?  Confess,  Susan,  that  this  is  not  all.  Con- 
fess truly  that  one  person  is  oftener  in  yonr 
thoughts  than  all  the  pupils  and  patrons  in  the 
universe. 

August  19(/i. 
I  said  my  good-byes  to  Mr.  Hulbert  in  the 

friendliest  manner,  when  I  left  P for  a 

short  journey  home.  He  hoped  my  vacation 
would  soon  be  over  ;  he  should  miss  me  much. 
I  answered  that  "I  could  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  thus  anxious  ;  I  thought  he  ought 
rather  to  wish  a  tired  teacher,  who  had  ex- 
hausted all  her  ideas,  a  long  term  of  weeks  to 
rest  and  recruit  in." 

The  vacation  passed  pleasantly  and  quietly 
by.  I  was  happy,  joyous  all  the  day.  Was  a 
new  joy  to  come  into  my  heart  ?  Was  I  to 
love  and  to  be  loved?  Sometimes,  when  I 
thought  of  his  goodness  and  truth,  wheu  I  con- 
sidered his  pride  and  manliness,  I  smiled  at 
the  absurdity  of  my  fancies  ;  and  then  again, 
when  I  thought  of  some  tender  expression, 
some  lingering  pressure  of  the  hand  I  dreamed 

on.     The  day  came  for  my  return  to  P . 

Why  was  I  so  strangely  glad  ?  Something  had 
changed  me,  to  be  sure. 

I  met  Mr.  Ilulbert  on  the  cars.  Strange  that 
he  should  be  travelling  on  the  same  train  at  the 
same  time  with  myself.  He  was  returning 
from  the  Lakes,  where  he  had  been  spending 
the  summer  weeks.  He  had  much  to  tell  me 
of  the  scenery,  grand  and  wild,  he  had  seen 
during  his  journey.  He  wished  Miss  Susan 
could  have  wandered  with  him  by  the  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain  ;  that  she  could  have  sailed 
over  the  clear,  sparkling  waters  of  Lake  George. 
Susan  echoed  the  wish  in  her  heart.  She  said 
no  word,  however.     Why  should  she  ? 

I  had  travelled  often  alone.  Why,  then,  see- 
ing I  was  all-sufficient,  should  he  so  carefully 
arrange  my  sluawl  and  veil,  take  charge  of  my 
book  and  travelling-basket,  and  caution  me 
against  the  evening  air,  blowing  so  freshly 
through  the  car  windows  ?  Why  should  he 
dislike  to  see  Mr.  Turner  (a  kind,  fatherly 
gentleman,  who  had  come  to  escort  me  home), 
when  we  stopped  at  the  P Depot  ? 

Mr.  Turner  met  me  so  kindly,  and  I,  as  in 
duty  bound,  had  only  to  say  good-night  to  Mr. 

H ,  and   drive  away  from   the   station.     I 

wonder  if  I  should  have  fancied  a  walk  home 


with  Mr.  H better  than  the  moonlight  ride 

with  my  old  and  kind  friend  ? 

September  2Sth. 

I  am  wakened  from  my  dream  at  last ;  better 
now  than  in  the  future.  I  have  been  very  kindly 
cautioned  by  a  wise,  judicious  lady.  She  said, 
as  if  she  knew  whereof  she  affirmed :  "I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  Mr.  H will  be  married 

soon — some  say  this  present  year.  He  is  to 
marry  a  lady  from  a  distant  seaport  town  ;  you 
will  prob.ably  see  her  soon.  She  is  represented 
as  being  wealthy,  beautiful,  and  accomplished." 

"A  very  wise  choice  he  has  made,"  I  an- 
swered, "if  to  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments she  adds  the  treasures  of  a  pure  and 
loving  heart.  I  trust  he  will  be  happy,  for  he  is 
much  my  friend." 

The  good  lady  watched  me  narrowly ;  she 
read  only  a  quiet,  unchanged  face  the  color  in 
my  cheeks  did  not  deepen  one  instant  before 
her  gaze.  Well  was  it  that  she  did  not  witness 
the  agony  and  tears  that  my  little  chamber  was 
witness  to  one  hour  after.  I  looked  up  to  the 
quiet  stars  for  pity  ;  I  prayed  God  "  if  this  be 
possible,  let  the  cup  pass  from  me."  No  peace 
came  to  me,  no  oil  was  poured  upon  the  unquiet 
waters. 

Later. 

I  met  him  again,  as  I  mnst  of  necessity  often. 
His  manner  to  me  was  the  same,  almost  more 
lover-like.  Something  like  a  troubled  expres- 
sion came  over  his  face,  as  I  turned  carelessly 
away  from  him  last  night,  as  I  gently  withdrew 
my  hand  that  he  had  imprisoned  within  his 
own.  Later  in  the  evening  when  near  me,  he 
spoke  of  a  new  road  that  had  recently  been 
constructed  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  a  short 
drive  from  the  village. 

"Have  you  ever  been  there?"  he  asked, 
turning  to  me.  "The  view  from  the  summit 
is  fine  ;  one  can  see  the  '  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
and  their  glory.'  "  The  sunrise  he  had  been 
told  was  glorious  as  seen  from  thence. 

I  saw  to  what  all  this  tended  ;  I  was  wretched 
and  weary  ;  I  hated  the  mountain,  myself,  and 
the  sunrise,  and  curtly  observed  that  I  would 
not  walk  into  the  garden  to  behold  so  common 
a  thing  as  a  sunrise. 

"Your  manner  is  inexplicable;  I  do  not  at 
all  understand  you,"  he  said  soou  afterwards, 
as  he  left  me. 

I  talked  with  him  no  more  that  evening.  I 
conversed  freely,  and  with  apparent  uncoBCern 
with  others.  He  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
gazing  abstractedly  uijon  the  gay  company.  My 
heart  seemed  breaking  ;  I  longed  to  have  the 
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right  to  go  to  him  and  say,  frankly  :  "  Let  nic 
be  yoar  friend  always.  Don't  misunderstand 
uiB,  I  entreat  you." 

I  did  not  see  him  when  he  left.  No  more 
friendly  farewells  ;  no  more  kindly  greetings  ; 
henceforth  our  paths  lie  apart.  I  must  avoid 
liim.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  what  shall  I  do 
with  this  restless  unhappy  heart  ?  God  pity 
me  !  God  help  me  !  I  pray  as  I  write,  for  I  see 
no  light — no  ray  from  Heaven  irradiates  the 
gloom. 

Later. 

I  do  not  see  him  now  except  at  rare  intervals. 
It  is  best  so.  Why  do  I  wish  it  when  he  is  an- 
other's ?  Uis  manner  to  me  is  friendly,  that  is 
all.  There  are  no  more  walks  together  to  the 
school-room,  no  more  rides,  no  more  quiet  eve- 
nings wandering  by  the  river-side  under  the 
moon. 

Who  knows  what  I  suffer  ?  No  one  except  a 
gentle  lady  who  has  known  much  of  life  and 
sorrow,  who  says  :  "Susan,  the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  be  thankful  for  all  this  discipline 
which  is  now  so  bitter,  for  these  very  shadows 
that  rest  so  deeply  and  darkly  about  you. "  Dear 
friend !  Kind  counsellor !  I  thus  write  to  her : 
"Until the  day  when  the  Books  are  opened,  you 
will  never  know  how  much  I  thank  you  for 
your  words  of  peace.  I  left  school  to-night  with 
a  heart  too  full  for  utterance  ;  God  and  all  good 
seemed  far  from  me  ;  a  storm  raged  in  my  heart 
that  prayers  or  tears  could  not  quell ;  I  rebelled 
against  all  the  dealings  of  God  with  me.  I 
know  now  how  people  feel  when  they  renounce 
the  world  and  rush  into  the  presence  of  God 
unbidden.  Don't  understand  that  I  am  thus 
sorely  tempted.  God,  the  Unseen  Presence,  sus- 
tains me,  holds  me  up,  he  will  not  leave  me. 
Your  prophetic  words  moved  me,  comforted  me. 
I  cannot  just  see  how  all  this  is  to  come  to  pass  ; 
how  the  beautiful,  calm,  holy  light  is  to  enter 
the  soul;  nevertheless,  I  will  believe  you.  I 
will  hope  and  pray  for  submission. 

It  is  not  weakness,  it  is  not  sin,  I  repeat  to 
myself.  God  gave  us  these  holy  affections, 
these  unselfish  loves,  and  when  the  peace  comes, 
as  you  say  it  surely  will,  I  can  see  how  it  will 
make  me  more  charitable,  more  loving,  more 
lenient  to  others  as  weak  as  I  have  been.  I 
have  been  so  strong  in  myself,  so  independent 
of  others,  so  isolated,  so  proud  ;  but  it  is  all 
gone  now ;  I  could  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  lowliest. 
If,  in  the  future,  light  comes,  I  will  be  grateful ; 
if  peace,  the  peace  which  God  giveth,  I  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  Heavenly  vision." 
VOL.  LXIV. — 47 


Nov.  5th. 
Susan,  where  is  your  courage  ?  where  your 
strength  to  endure  ?  where  is  your  faith  in  One 
higher  ?  Strange  it  is  that  a  few  earthly  dis- 
appointments should  lead  you  from  your  best 
friend.  Strange  tliat  you  should  forget  th.it 
life  is  but  short  at  the  best,  and  that  after  its 
"  fitful  fever"  all  who  have  struggled  and  over- 
come, sleep  well.  Life  seems  very  bitter  to  you, 
just  now  ;  you  think  you  cannot  live  so  ;  but 
you  will,  yon  will  live  and  suffer,  and  in  the 
end  overcome.  Bear  your  destiny  bravely, 
as  tliousands  have  done ;  let  no  word  or  sign 
betray  the  unrest  of  the  heart.  Be  courageous  ! 
look  upward  to  the  clear  shining,  the  Heavenly 
Friend,  to  the  Guide  in  darkness,  the  Help  in 
trouble. 

Nov.  ISth. 

How  dreary  and  cheerless  the  evening  !  How 
the  rain  beats  against  my  window  pane  1  How 
the  wind  sobs  in  the  old  elm  outside  I  I  think, 
as  1  sit  here  in  the  late  evening,  of  all  dreary, 
desolate  places,  of  lonely  graveyards  I  have 
seen,  of  unfrequented  wood-paths,  leading  this 
lonely  evening  into  the  "blackness  of  dark- 
ness." How  can  one  be  happy  with  the  drilting 
rain  and  wailing  wind  outside  the  casement, 
and  the  utter  desolation  and  darkness  within 
the  soul.  Alas !  for  the  hopes,  the  courage, 
the  joys  that  have  fled  with  this  year  1  I  am 
glad  it  is  going.  I  am  also  glad  that  in  three 
weeks  I  shall  be  released  from  this  bondage, 

that  I  can  leave  P ,  with  all  its  hateful 

memories.  No  one  wonders  th.at  I  am  changed, 
that  my  cheek  pales.  It  is  evident  that  my 
school  is  too  large,  that  I  have  too  much  weari- 
some labor  to  perform. 

My  friends  do  not  know,  and  I  am  so  thankful 
they  do  not  surmise,  that  the  knowledge  of  one 
person's  love  would  bring  back  the  color  to  my 
eheek,  the  old  time  happiness  to  my  heart. 

I  turn  over  a  few  leaves.  There  is  a  little 
written  in  pencil,  on  tear-stained  pages,  of  a  sad 
parting — a  change  of  place,  an  eflbrt  to  be  happy 
in  the  new  home.  Long  walks  into  far-off  woods 
by  rushing  rivers,  and  on  rugged  mountain 
sides  are  recorded.  I  read  of  resolves  made  to 
be  broken,  of  earnest  prayers  that  God  will  give 
the  victory.  I  drop  my  pen,  and  wonder  as  1 
read  if  1,  the  writer  of  these  pages,  so  happy 
and  beloved  now,  could  have  originated  these 
despairing  words. 

I  continne  the  record. 

Patterson  Sept.  hth,  185.5. 
I  felt  impelled  to  come  back  to  P .  I  said 
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last  autumn,  when  I  left  it,  "I  will  never  see  the 
place  again."  But  the  yearning  to  see  his  face 
again  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.    I  am  staying 

with  Mrs.  M ,  my  kind  friend.     It  is  right  I 

should  come  back  ;  no  one  except  myself  thinks 
it  strange.  lam  warmly  welcomed.  I  am  quietly 

glad  to  be   here  so  near  Mr.  H again ;   I 

shall  see  him  this  evening,  shall  meet  him  at  a 
public  assembly.  Will  he  speak  to  me  at  all  ? 
and,  if  at  all,  kindly  ? 

11  o^cloch,  same  evening, 

I  have  seen  him  ;  he  noticed  me  as  I  entered 

the  crowded  room  with  Mrs.  M ,  and  came 

from  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  to  welcome 
us.  I  hardly  cared  how  I  met  him.  I  felt 
strangely  calm  ;  suffering  had  taught  me  much. 
He  held  out  his  hand  cordially,  tried  to  say 
how  glad  he  was  to  see  me.     I  wonder  now  at 

Mr.  H .     1  do  not  at  all  understand  him. 

He  looked  at  me  now  and  then  with  eyes  so  full 
of  tenderness  that  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  back 
the  foolish  tears.  He  asked,  looking  straight 
into  my  face  all  the  time  : — 

"  Had  I  been  happy,  well,  contented  in  my 
new  home  ?" 

I  endeavored  to  turn  my  face  from  his  earnest 
gaze,  as  I  tried  to  tell  him  tliat  I  had  been  ac- 
tive, that  I  had  found  a  pleasant  home,  that  I 
had  won  a  few  new  friends. 

"But  you  have  not  been  happy,"  he  per- 
sisted ;  "  your  face  is  changed  ;  there  is  an  ex- 
pression in  your  eyes  I  have  never  read  there 
before." 

"I  am  tired,"  I  answered.  "I  am  a  little 
weary  of  this  great  world  ;  I  shall  be  the  old 
time  Susan  by  and  by." 

"  I  trust  so,"  he  answered,  so  tenderly,  "for 
your  tired,  weary  face  pains  me — grieves  me 
more  than  I  can  say." 

Later  in  the  evening  Mrs.  M came  to  take 

me  home,  and  I  left  the  hall  and  walked  down 
the  street  as  in  a  dream.  There  is  a  mystery 
hei-e.  No  one  speaks  of  Mr.  Halbert's  approach- 
ing marriage.  Can  it  be  that  I  have  been  mis- 
taken ?  that  I  have  needlessly  inflicted  pain  on 
one  I  would  give  my  life  for  ? 

Later. 

My  hand  trembles  with  joy  and  gladness ;  I 
am  almost  too  happy  to  write  calmly  of  the 
events  of  this  day. 

This  morning  Mr.  H called  to  say  fare- 
well, as  I  supposed.  I  was  preparing  to  go  out, 
and  had  on  my  hat  and  cape  as  I  met  him  at 
the  door  ;  he  observed  it,  and  said — 

"  It  is  a  lovely  morning  ;  you  are  prepared  to 
go  out ;  walk  to  the  end  of  the  street  with  me  ?" 


"  My  time  is  my  own,"  I  answered.  "  I  care 
not  where  I  go." 

We  walked  up  the  street,  quietly  ;  silence 
was  more  effective  than  words.  I  dared  not 
raise  my  eyes  ;  I  felt  that  his  sought  persist- 
ently to  read  my  face.  At  the  end  of  the  se- 
cluded street  we  paused,  and  Mr.  II said : 

"  As  your  time  is  unoecnpied,  as  you  plead 
no  engagement,  will  you  go  farther  ?  will  you 
trust  yourself  to  my  gnidance  one  day  ?  Will 
you  walk  to  HoUenbeck  Mountain  with  me  ?" 

I  hesitated ;  I  am  certain  tears  shone  in  my 
eyes  as  1  answered:  "I  cannot  go  with  you; 
it  will  be  too  pleasant ;  I  shall  have  too  much 
to  forget  in  the  days  to  come." 

A  sudden  change  tame  over  his  face ;  it 
seemed  transfigured.  He  came  very  near  to 
me,  took  both  my  hands,  eagerly  clasped  them 
in  his  own,  which  trembled  violently. 

"  Susan,"  he  said,  "  is  this  true  ?  Will  it  be 
hard  for  yon  to  forget  this  interview  ?  Do 
you  care  for  me  ?  you,  so  talented,  so  gentle, 
so  lovely  ?  Is  my  friendship,  my  regard  any- 
thing to  you  ?" 

I  did  not  withdraw  my  hand  ;  my  voice  did 
not  tremble  as  I  answered:  "I  care  more  for 
your  tender  regard,  more  for  your  constant 
friendship  than  for  anything  else  in  the  wide 
world." 

"Then  you  will  go  to  the  mountain  with  me  ? 
You  will  listen,  sweet  Susan,  to  much  I  have 

to  say  ?"  said  Mr.  H ,  as  he  led  me  from  the 

dusty  high-road  to  a  green  lane  bordered  with 
low  shrubbery,  wild  asters,  and  the  golden  rod. 
It  was  a  beautiful  September  day,  as  I  had 
before  observed.  How  the  world  was  changed 
for  me  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !  Yesterday, 
though  just  as  beautiful,  I  had  cared  not  for 
the  blue  sky  and  the  golden  sunshine,  while  a 
gulf  I  deemed  impassable  lay  between  me  and 
my  love.  Now  I  was  in  harmony  with  every- 
thing about  me.  I  did  not  disguise  my  joy ; 
it  cheered  and  revived  me  so  much  to  say 
quaint  original  things  to  the  friend  at  my  side. 
The  path  grew  rougher  and  steeper ;  his  hand 
sought  mine ;  I  did  not  refuse  his  aid.  We 
remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  gra- 
dually widening  ;  spoke  of  the  superb  old  elms 
that  singly  or  in  groups  dotted  the  fields 
and  shaded  the  winding  course  of  the  far-off 
river  ;  to  the  sunlight,  gold-flecking  the  mossy 
ground,  the  late  birds,  singing  so  mournfully 
in  the  high  tree-tops,  my  attention  was  directed. 
At  last  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  beautiful  landscape  lay  at  our  feet. 
Beautiful  and  impressive  scenes  often  move  me 
to  tears ;  thus  on  this  morning,  with  "beauty 
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above  nie,  beneath,  aud  around,"  with  a  joy, 
the  dawniuR  of  a  great  joy  iu  my  heart,  the 
tears  caiue  that  could  not  be  repressed. 

I  know  not  how  it  all  came  about ;  how  a 
gentle  hand  wiped  away  the  blinding  tears, 
how  I  found  myself  at  last  on  a  moss-grown 
seat  in  a  shaded  nook,  where  the  broad  fern- 
leaves  grew,  and  where  the  first  falling  leaves 
had  found  a  resting-place.  I  only  know  that 
another  sat  beside  me,  that  a  voice  I  had 
dreamed  of,  a  voice  I  had  thought  of  by  day  aud 
by  night,  tremulous  with  deep  emotion,  said ; — 

"Life  has  been  very  bitter  without  you. 
Will  you  come  to  me,  beloved  Susan,  aud  make 
my  happiness  ?" 

And  I  said,  drawing  nearer  to  him,  so  near 
that  his  cheek  touched  mine :  "  Paul,  I  love 
you  beyond  all  others.  I  will  love  you  faith- 
fully all  my  life  long." 

"  She  is  mine  to  have  and  to  hold,  hence- 
forth aud  forever,"  said  the  same  dear  voice; 
"and  (rod  do  so  to  me,  and  mpre,  also,  if  aught 
but  death  part  me  and  thee." 

And  I  was  blessed ;  for  all  the  ills  of  life  I 
was  a  thousand-fold  compensated.  I  held  my 
natural  God-given  place  at  his  side ;  I  was 
dr.awn  closely  to  a  breast  that  might  henceforth 
be  my  resting-place  ;  I  was  sheltered  by  arms 
that  I  kuew  would  seek  to  shield  me  from  evil. 
Finally  we  both  grew  calm  ;  we  only  held  each 
other's  hands  aud  looked  into  each  other's  faces 
as  we  talked  of  the  past,  of  the  miserable  mis- 
understandings, of  the  sad  days  and  weary 
nights  we  had  spent  away  from  each  other. 
We  talked  of  our  hopes  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, of  the  home  we  should  sh.ire  together,  of 
the  pe.ice,  love,  and  joy  that  should  abide  with 
us  forever.  The  day  declined,  the  sun  dropped 
down  in  the  west,  the  early  twilight  came  on 
as  we  descended  into  the  village.  At  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Mervin's  cottage  we  paused  aud  parted. 
Kisses  fell  upon  my  cheek  and  lips.  Again 
was  I  taken  closely  to  his  heart ;  then  he  left 
me  under  the  silent  stars,  eo  happy,  so  grateful 
to  the  Giver  of  every  perfect  gift.  One  hour 
after,  as  I  sat  in  my  room  thinking  of  my  new- 
found joy,  the  door   softly  opened,  and  Mrs. 

M came  stealing  to  my  side.     She   read 

the  whole  story  in  my  happy  face.  She  sat 
down  beside  me,  put  her  hands  in  mine,  and 
said:  "Susan,  I  know  all  about  it;  you  need 
not  aay  one  word.  You  have  been  a  brave, 
patient,  courageous  girl ;  you  have  not  entirely 
yielded ;  you  would  have  struggled  and  over- 
come, even  if  thia  happiness  had  not  oome  to 
you." 

Beloved  friend  I  bow  often  had  she  snpport«d 


me  !  how  often  had  she  sought  my  room  on 
weary  nights,  and  comforted  me  with  assurances 
that  the  dawn  would  come,  even  the  perfect  day  I 
I  am  writing  late ;  the  midnight  hour  has 
come ;  I  hear  the  clocks  strike  in  the  neigh- 
boring steeples ;  I  hear  faint  sounds  in  the 
meadows ;  the  murmuring  brook,  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  in  the  treetops.  I  look  across  the 
meadows,  over  the  river,  to  Paul's  home. 
There  is  a  light  gleaming  from  his  window  ;  he 
does  not  sleep  ;  he  thinks  of  the  dear  love  that 
is  all  his  own.  (iod  bless  him  I  God  keep 
him,  my  friend,  my  beloved  1 

September  13,  1856. 

A  year  has  passed  away  since  the  day  I  spent 
on  Hollenlieck  Mountain  with  my  best  friend, 
since  the  day  which  crowned  my  life  with  love 
and  hope.  I  am  thoroughly,  quietly  happy. 
No  love  is  like  my  love,  no  friend  like  my 
friend,  no  hopes  like  my  hopes.  We  have 
been  separated  all  this  time,  Paul  and  I,  yet 
it  scarcely  seems  a  separation ;  love-freighted 
epistles  come  to  my  home  and  heart  every 
week.  I  know  that  his  love  for  me  is  the 
same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  In  his 
last  letter  he  says  :  "  Beloved,  if  God  so  wills 
it,  our  futures  shall  be  one ;  we  will  aid,  cherish, 
and  love  each  other  very  truly.  The  future 
is  often  in  my  thoughts.  I  consider  that  trials 
and  sorrows  may  come  to  us  as  to  others ;  we 
may  not  always  walk  in  the  pleasant  land  of 
Beulah  ;  but  we  shall  share  our  griefs  and  joys. 
I  shall  know  where  my  Susau  will  be  found  in 
days  of  adversity  as  well  as  in  hours  of  pros- 
perity ;  I  know  she  will  be  true  and  faithful  to 
me  forever." 

Later,  he  writes :  "I  .am  longing  to  see  you 
installed  in  your  new  home.  I  look  forward 
with  so  much  pleasure  to  the  time  when  I  shall 
have  you  all  my  own,  when  you  will  spend 
your  evenings  by  your  own  cheerful  fireside, 
by  your  own  husband.  I  want  you  to  come 
to  P in  six  weeks  ;  lock  up  your  school- 
books,  leave  your  weary  toil ;  henceforth  I 
will  be  your  only  pupil.  Our  home  is  nearly 
completed.  I  have  sent  you  plans,  given  you 
descriptions  ;  you  .already  know  the  beauty  of 
location  ;  but  until  your  presence  abides  here,  it 
will  not  be  complete." 

Another  Page. 

I  am  at  Patterson  again,  with  Paul,  in  his 
own  family.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  so 
beloved,  so  cared  for,  so  tenderly  considered ! 

We  are  furnishing  our  house,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  task.  The  house  is  beautiful.  How 
thoughtful  Paul  has  been  in  all  the  details  ! 
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How  busy  we  have  been  I  it  quite  takes  my 
breatli  away  wlien  I  tliiuli  what  we  have  ac- 
complished. How  complete  all  seemed  at  the 
close  of  this  September  day  !  Cheerful  carpets 
covered  the  floors,  easy-chairs  and  roomy  sofas 
found  their  appropriate  places,  rare  pictures, 
many  of  them  gifts  from  Paul's  gentle  sisters, 
hung  on  the  walls.  I  thought  how  all  would 
look  by  soft  fire  and  lamplight  in  the  winter 
evenings  to  come. 

I  talked  in  a  low  voice  to  my  brother  Rufus 
as  we  walked  over  the  house  together,  when 
all  was  finished.  Rnfus  is  Paul's  elder  bro- 
ther. Years  ago  he  loved  a  lady,  fair  and  good ; 
a  beautiful  home  he  prepared  for  her,  but  ere 
she  found  her  rightful  place  at  his  side  God 
took  her.  He  told  me  this  as  we  stood  at  the 
eastern  window.  He  said  that  for  long,  weary 
months  and  years  he  thought  only  of  his  own 
grief ;  he  rebelled  against  God  and  His  dealings. 
"  But  now,  my  good  sister,  'peace  has  come  ;' 
I  shall  never  love  again ;  but  in  a  few  brief 
years  I  shall  go  to  her.  Care  for  me  much, 
sweet  sister,"  he  added  ;  "let  me  have  a  place 
in  your  home  and  heart." 

I  promised  him  all  he  asked,  and  went  down 
to  the  door  with  him.  He  pinched  my  cheek 
as  he  left,  remarking  that  at  present  I  must  be 
surfeited  with  more  endearing  caresses. 

I  waited  in  the  hall  after  he  left  for  a  familiar 
voice.  A  step  was  heard  on  the  staircase  ;  I  saw 
no  form ;  I  only  knew  that  Paul's  dear  arms 
were  about  me — ^that  I  was  led  away  to  a  win- 
dow. We  sat  long  in  the  deepening  evening 
talking  in  low  and  earnest  tones.  Paul  tells 
me  how  his  life  will  be  expanded,  of  the  great 
joy  that  will  fill  his  heart  when  I  shall  be  with 
him  by  day  and  by  night ;  when  there  will  be 
no  more  separations ;  when  we  shall  spend 
future  twilights  more  closely  united  than  now. 
We  clasped  each  other's  hands,  we  looked  into 
each  other's  faces,  we  read  dear  meanings  in 
each  other's  eyes.  Then,  as  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, the  beautiful  September  evening,  Paul 
found  my  hat,  tied  it  on,  drew  the  thick  shawl 
closely  about  me,  took  my  hand  on  his  strong 
arm,  and  we  walked  up  the  hill  in  the  pure 
moonlight  to  the  old  home.  I  witnessed,  as  I 
have  often  done,  the  home  happiness.  I  see 
liow  dear  Paul  is  to  his  sisters,  and  I  almost 
reproach  myself  for  stealing  away  his  heart. 

November. 

The  wedding  passed  away  quietly  ;  tears  and 

smiles  were  mingled.     Marriage  is  like  death 

in  one  sense  ;  a  new  life  commences  in  either 

case ;   old  associations  are  with  the  bygones 


when  a  wife  leaves  all  to  cleave  unto  her  hus- 
band. In  the  carriage,  after  the  farewells  had 
been  said,  and  we  were  left  alone  with  our 
mutual  joy,  Paul  drew  me  very  closely  to  his 
side  as  he  said :  "Mine,  henceforth  and  forever, 
to  cherish  and  protect." 

Ttm  Years  Later. 

Two  years  a  wife  !  Do  the  shadows  come  ? 
Is  tenderness  dead  ?  Are  caresses  charily  be- 
stowed ?  Do  I  realize  all  I  dreamed  ?  Have  I 
by  marriage,  by  being  linked  with  another, 
come  up  to  a  higher  life  ?  Am  I  better  fitted 
for  the  love  of  the  Infinite  ?  I  answer  truly : 
I  have  realized  all  and  more  than  all  I  dreamed. 
I  am  better,  purer,  less  mindful  of  self,  more 
thoughtful  for  others.  We  are  not  without 
faults,  Paul  and  I ;  we  are  sometimes  hasty 
and  impatient ;  but  our  attachment  is  perfect. 
We  bear  cheerfully  each  other's  buidens  ;  we 
feel  that  God  has  given  us  to  each  other  to 
work  out  His  will.  I  spend  long,  quiet  days 
without  him,  in  our  beautiful  home.  Paul's 
business  is  complicated ;  it  needs  his  constant 
attention. 

We  rise  early,  and  take  our  breakfast  in  the 
cheerful  dining-room.  Paul  has  no  cause  to 
complain  of  his  well-ordered  table.  I  was  no 
housekeeper  when  Paul  took  me  to  his  home  ; 
I  compounded  strange  dishes  at  first,  but  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  am  equal  to  anything  in  the 
domestic  department  just  now.  Two  years' 
experience  have  wrought  me  much  good. 

Paul  looks  satisfied  and  glad  at  his  own  table, 
with  his  Susan  opposite,  who  pours  his  coflfee, 
and  presses  him  to  eat  the  dainties  she  has 
prepared  especially  for  him. 

Breakfast  over,  he  lingers  with  me  in  the 
sitting-room.  Loth  to  leave,  he  walks  back 
and  forth  with  me  in  the  hall  while  drawing 
on  his  gloves  ;  finally  I  bring  his  hat,  imprint 
a  good- by  kiss  upon  his  lips,  open  the  front 
door,  and  strive  to  send  him  into  the  street ; 
but  he  must  tarry  with  his  Eve  yet  a  little 
longer ;  he  must  see  how  her  garden  grows, 
must  admire  her  pansies  and  verbenas,  her 
rose-bushes,  laden  and  drooping.  There  is  at 
last  no  farther  excuse  for  delay  ;  he  passes  out 
from  his  Eden,  and  I  watch  him  up  the  hill 
into  the  busy  street,  and  go  back  into  the  house 
to  aiTange  and  beautify. 

I  will  pass  over  the  description  of  our  dinner, 
as  Paul  is  in  haste.  We  have  to  conform  to 
the  American  fashion,  unhealthful  and  uncom- 
fortable, of  a  hurried  two  o'clock  meal,  when 
it  should  be  a  lunch  only.  How  I  wish  we 
could  have  better  arrangements  in  our  country  1 
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Why  cannot  business  hoars  be  settled  from 
eight  A.  M.  to  six  P.  M.  F  Surely  (en  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  should  suffice  for  the  work 
of  the  world.  Then  diuners  would  be  happy 
meals — reunions  of  gladness  and  thankfulness. 
But  to  return  to  my  husband. 

In  the  evening  I  watch  for  his  footsteps  on 
the  walk ;  he  comes  home  in  the  early  twilight, 
ere  the  shadows  deepen  into  night.  Ke  always 
finds  his  wife  at  the  door,  and,  no  matter  how 
tired  and  weary  he  may  be,  he  always  has  a 
kind,  loving  word  for  her.  The  same  light 
comes  into  his  eyes  as  irradiated  them  in  the 
old  days  of  courtship ;  his  hand  seeks  mine 
more  confidingly.  He  has  not  been  disappointed 
in  his  choice  ;  I  read  this  in  his  whole  manner 
towards  me.  I  lead  him  to  his  own  easy-chair, 
I  place  a  footstool  for  his  feet,  bring  out  his 
slippers  and  dre?sing-gowii ;  then  I  st.ind  be- 
hind his  chair,  with  my  hands  caressing  his 
dear  face ;  he  kisses  the  hand,  and  I  le-ave 
him ;  by  and  by  I  call  him  to  the  lighted  din- 
ing-room, and  sit  beside  him  at  the  table,  to 
hand  him  the  sweet  white  bread,  the  golden 
butter,  the  clear  preserved  fruits,  the  airy 
pastry,  and  delicate  cakes.  How  I  delight  thus 
to  serve  him !  How  he  delights  to  be  thus 
served ! 

In  the  sitting-room,  after  tea,  if  the  brothers 
and  sisters  do  not  come  in,  or  we  do  not  read, 
as  is  often  the  case,  how  happily  and  freely  we 
talk  of  our  own  plans,  our  own  future  I  No 
frost  light  comes  into  his  eyes,  no  sneer  ever 
passes  his  lips.  Sometimes,  of  late,  we  talk 
after  a  graver  fashion,  of  hopes  and  joys  that 
are  coming  in  the  future,  new  to  both  of  us  ; 
aft  such  times  I  always  find  my  place  at  Paul's 
side,  rest  my  head  on  his  knee  as  he  talks  so 
gently  of  the  joys  that  will  spring  from  new 
responsibilities,  new  and  strange  cares.  When 
the  evening  grows  late,  when  the  firelight  makes 
strange  shadows  on  the  walls,  I  bring  out  the 
family  Bible,  a  gift  to  me  from  Paul's  father,  a 
dear  book  to  e.ich  of  us  now  ;  wo  have  learned 
to  love  it  together.  He  reads,  at  length,  from 
the  Eternal  Promises,  words  of  sublimity  and 
peace. 

Thus  the  days  glide  on,  calmly  and  peacefully. 
We  do  not  stand  isolated  from  the  world ;  we 
are  not  selfish  ;  we  welcome  to  our  home  a 
pleasant  circle  of  friends. 

Rufus,  our  brother,  is  with  us  much ;  he 
delights  to  witness  and  share  our  happiness; 
he  can  see  how  it  would  have  been  had  his 
Anna  been  spared  to  grace  his  home.  But  he 
adds :  "  My  Anna  will  always  be  as  young  and 
fair  to  me  as  when  I  first  knew  her,  years  ago  ; 
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she  will  never  fade,  never  grow  old  in  the  Pa- 
radise  above." 

Dear  Rufus !  He  comes  now  to  say  that 
Paul  has  come  with  the  carriage.  We  are  to 
drive  far  this  beautiful  June  day,  Rufus,  I'uul, 
and  I. 


LITTLE  JACK  HORNER. 
We  give  the  particulars  of  a  story  wliieh  was 
told  by  an  old  lady  in  Somersetshire,  England, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  acoount  for  the  nur- 
sery rhyme  of 

*'  Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  ia  the  curuer, 

Bating  a  Christmas  pie  ; 
He  pnt  in  his  Chamb, 
And  pnlled  out  a  plum. 

And  &aid,  '  Wh:it  a  good  boy  am  I."  *' 

When  the  monasteries  and  their  property  were 
seized,  orders  were  given  that  the  title-deeds 
of  the  abbey  estates  at  Mells,  which  were  very 
extensive  and  valuable,  and  partly  consisted  of 
a  sumptuous  grange,  built  by  Abbot  John  Sel- 
wood,  should  be  given  up  to  commissioners. 
After  some  delay,  it  was  determined  by  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  to  give  them  up ;  and, 
for  want  of  a  safe  mode  of  conveying  them,  it 
was  decided  that  the  most  likely,  to  avoid  their 
being  seised  by  any  but  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended,  was  to  send  them  in  a  pastry, 
which  should  be  forwarded  a*:  a  present  to  one 
of  the  commissioners  in  London.  The  safest 
messenger,  and  least  likely  to  excite  suspicion, 
was  considered  to  be  a  lad  named  Jack  Horner, 
who  was  a  son  of  poor  parents,  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Grange.  Tlie  lad  set  out 
on  his  journey  on  foot,  laden  with  the  pastry. 
It  was  a  very  weary  road  ;  and,  England  not 
being  so  thickly  inhabited  as  now,  he  sat  to 
rest  in  as  snug  a  comer  as  he  could  find  by  the 
wjiyside.  Hunger,  too,  overcame  him,  and  he 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when  he  bethought 
himself  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  tasting 
ever  so  little  of  the  pastry  which  he  w.as  carry- 
ing. He  therefore  inserted  his  thumb  under 
the  crust,  when,  lo !  there  was  nothing  but 
parchments.  Whether  that  allayed  his  hunger 
then,  or  not,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  although  he 
could  not  read  or  understand  these  parchments, 
yet  he  thought  they  might  be  valuable.  He 
therefore  took  one  of  the  parchments  and  pock- 
eted it,  and  pursued  his  journey  with  the  rest 
of  his  pastry.  Upon  his  delivering  his  parcel, 
it  was  perceived  that  one  of  the  chief  deeds  (the 
deeds  of  the  Mells  Abbey  estates)  was  missing ; 
and,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  abbot  had  with- 
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held  it,  an  order  was  straiglitway  sent  for  his 
execution.  But  the  sequel  was  that,  after  the 
monasteries  were  despoiled,  there  was  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  Jack  Horner  a 
piece  of  parchment,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
title-deed  of  Mells  Abbey  and  lands  ;  and  that 
was  "the  plum"  which  little  Jack  Horner  un- 
wittingly had  become  possessed  of.  The  Abbot 
Whiting  was  executed  for  withholding  the  deed. 


BE  KIND  TO  THE  AGED. 
Age,  when  whitening  for  the  tomb,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  sublimity.  The  passions  have  ceased — 
hopes  of  self  have  ceased.  They  linger  with 
the  young,  and  pray  for  the  young  while  their 
spirits  are  looking  beyond  the  grave — and  oh  ! 
how  careful  should  the  young  be  to  reward  the 
aged  with  their  fresh  warm  hearts,  to  diminish 
the  chill  of  ebbing  life.  The  Spartans  looked 
upon  a  reverential  respect  for  o!d  age  as  a  beau- 
tiful trait  of  cliaracter.  Be  kind  to  those  who 
are  in  the  autumn  of  life,  for  thou  knowest  not 
what  suffering  they  may  have  endured,  or  how 
much  of  it  may  still  be  their  portion.  Do4hey 
seem  unreasonable,  to  find  fault  or  murmur  ? 
Allow  not  thine  anger  to  kindle  against  them  ; 
rebuke  them  not,  for  doubtless  many  have  been 
the  crosses  and  trials  of  earlier  years,  and  per- 
haps their  dispositions,  while  in  the  springtime 
of  life,  were  more  flexible  than  thine  own.  Do 
they  require  aid  of  thee  ?  then  render  it  cheer- 
fully ;  forget  not  that  the  time  may  come  when 
thou  may  est  desire  the  same  assistance  from 
others  that  thou  renderest  unto  them.  Do  all 
that  is  needful  for  the  old,  and  do  it  with  alac- 
rity, and  think  it  is  not  hard  if  much  is  re- 
quired at  thy  hands,  lest,  when  age  sets  its  seal 
on  thy  brow  and  fills  thy  limbs  with  trembling, 
others  may  wait  unwillingly,  and  feel  relieved 
when  the  cofiin-lid  has  covered  thy  face  for- 
ever. 


PARENTAL  INDULGENCE. 
No  children  are  ever  so  happy  as  those  who 
have  been  early  taught  implicit  and  immediate 
obedience  to  their  parents'  wishes,  or  will,  or 
commands.  Would  that  parents  more  univer- 
sally felt  this  !  When  they  suffer  their  children 
to  disobey  them,  they  are  absolutely  teaching 
them  to  sin  against  God,  breaking  one  of  his 
commandments,  and  one  to  which  the  pro- 
mise of  long  life  is  given.  No  wonder  if  God, 
in  his  just  displeasure,  remove  the  child  from 
such  tuition.  Remember  what  a  solemn  and 
instructive  lesson  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  in 


the  history  of  Eli.  There  is  much  danger,  from 
an  amiable  wish  to  gratify  a  child,  of  counter- 
ordering  your  own  orders.  If  you  once  direct 
a  child  to  do  a  thing,  however  unpleasant  it 
may  be  to  yourself  or  the  child,  insist  with 
firmness  upon  immediate  and  full  obedience. 
There  should  be  no  demur  nor  delay.  Prompt 
obedience  is  as  lovely  in  a  child,  as  its  enforce- 
ment is  dignified  in  a  parent.  The  firm  and 
gentle  constraint  of  parental  authority  com- 
mands respect,  and  even  inspires  reverence  and 
love  in  the  child  towards  the  parent.  Tlius, 
then,  if  you  desire  your  children  to  grow  up 
cherishing  for  you  profound  esteem  and  aflec- 
tion,  insist  upon  the  filial  duty — the  duty  of  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  commence  early.  To  begin 
right  is  the  way  to  end  right. 


RETRIBUTION. 

BY    HARRIET    ».    HAVEKS. 

A  HAUGHTY  man  is  the  Lord  Lenmore, 

A  man  of  princely  air, 
But  people  whisper  his  heart  is  cold, 
And  strangely  hint  of  his  love  for  gold, 

His  scorn  of  the  young  and  fair. 

In  a  castle  old,  'mid  the  shadows  gray, 

in  the  twilight's  deep'ning  gloom, 
SitB  the  Lord  Lenmore  with  a  look  of  despair. 
And  his  hands  are  clasped  as  he  hi'eathes  a  prayer 

For  grace  to  meet  his  doom. 

For,  years  ago  when  his  heart  was  light. 

And  his  brow  was  free  from  care, 
A  gifted  one,  with  a  fairy  grace 
And  love-lit  eyes,  looked  into  his  face. 

And  all  was  bright  and  fair. 

And  now,  though  many  a  year  has  passed 

Of  weary  care  and  pain, 
One  eye  alone,  with  its  changeful  light, 
Has  power  enough  with  its  glances  bright, 

To  thrill  his  heart  again. 

Ah,  well  he  knows  why  that  light  has  fled  1 

Why  his  heart  has  heavy  grown  ! 
Why  the  coral  lips  give  no  answering  smile. 
And  the  voice  is  hushed  that  could  once  begnile 

The  hours  that  now  have  flown ! 

O  the  long  ago,  with  its  dreams  of  bliss. 

Its  wrongs  and  bitter  tears  ! 
How  it  haunts  him  still,  though  the  maiden's  face 
Is  hid  in  the  grave  to  conceal  the  disgrace. 

And  naught  of  the  past  appears! 

Aud  the  hours  pass  on,  and  the  shadows  close 

Thicker  around  his  heart. 
As  the  fearful  past,  when  he  sold  his  truth. 
Seeks  its  redress  for  the  sins  of  youth. 

And  shows  each  wicked  art. 

A  wretched  man  is  the  Lord  Lejimore, 

Spite  of  his  princely  air. 
And  we  marvel  not  that  bis  power  has  fled 
To  love  again,  for  the  coffined  dead 

Still  haunts  him  everywhere. 


HE  COULDN'T   "SEE"  IT. 


BT    DESM  A  R  Aiei. 


Lgvo  oddH  a  precious  Beoiug  t^  the  cyo. — Siiakspearb. 


I. 


That  waa  all  the  argument  he  ever  conde- 
scended to  advance  in  support  of  his  objections 
to  any  proposition  whatever.  That  was  his 
only  and  invariable  reply  to  any  suggestion 
which  lie  was  averse  to  follow.  Hint  to  him  to 
try  any  new  scheme  of  life  ;  endeavor  to  make 
him  acknowledge  any  fact,  subscribe  to  any 
theory,  do,  be,  or  suffer  anything,  in  short, 
outside  of  his  actual  and  present  inclinations 
or  prejudices — "  He  couldn't  see  it."  And  all 
the  whys  and  wherefores  possible  would  not 
teaze  a  further  explanation  out  of  him. 

"George,"  s-iid  I  to  him  one  d.ay,  "you 
ought  to  get  married.  Here  you  are,  a  bachelor, 
slipping  into  the  thirties,  with  a  snug  fortune, 
and  not  a  relative  living  nearer  or  dearer  than 
your  second  cousin,  the  widow,  with  too  large  a 
family  of  her  own  to  cherish  you.  Four  capital 
reasons  for  matrimony,  my  boy." 

"Can't  see  it  in  the  least,  Charles,"  grum- 
bJed  George. 

Further  discussion  was  useless,  or  rather 
impossible. 

About  three  months  after  this,  I  m.ide  up  my 
long  uncertain  mind  to  go  to  Europe  and  the 
rest.  I  also  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  George 
Telford  to  go  with  me.  I  knew  he  needed  stir- 
ring up.  He  w.is  getting  so  mentally  or  psy- 
chologically blind  that  he  couldn't  see  anytliing 
reasonable  to  speak  of.  I  found  him  lunching, 
moodily,  in  a  corner  at  Delmonico's. 

"  George,"  said  I,  "  I  've  resolved  positively 
at  last  to  go  the  whole  European  and  Oriental 
thing." 

"Sorry  to  lose  yon,  Charlie;  take  a  sand- 
wich ?     When  do  you  sail  ?" 

"In  three  weeks.  By  the  by,  my  dear  fel- 
low, what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  you  'd 
come  along  !  We  'd  have  a  glorious  time  ! 
We  wouldn't  do  the  ordinary,  used-up  '  great 
routes'  of  travel,  but  wander  about  like  real 
Bohemians,  only  better  provided  with  the  'coin 
of  the  realm.'  We  'd  stray  into  charming  out- 
of-the-way  spots,  and  have  genuine  adventures, 
and  all  that."  And  I  went  on  for  .about  ten 
minutes,  gushingly,  in  this  strain.  When  at 
last  I  stopped  to  breathe,  George,  who  had 
listened  in  an  abstracted,  nonchalant  manner, 


put  the  last  bit  of  sandwich  in  his  mouth,  and 
mumbled — 

"Can't  see  it,  at  all,  my  young  friend." 

Whenever  George  called  me  his  "young 
friend,"  he  meant  to  be  ironical  (I  being  just 
eight  months  his  junior),  and  I  knew  there  was 
no  further  attempt  to  be  made  upon  him.  So 
I  sailed  alone,  and  actually  arrived  safely,  in 
spite  of  steam,  storm,  and  the  other  persons 
and  things  that  frequently  prevent  such  happy 
consummations. 

George  was  not  much  of  a  correspondent.  He 
couldn't  see  it  to  any  great  extent.  But  I  now 
and  then  got  a  short  note  from  him — generally 
a  growl. 

At  length,  after  nine  months'  residence  in 
Paris,  the  very  morning  I  was  about  to  leave 
it,  en  route  for  the  land  of  sphinxes,  fleas,  tur- 
bans, dogs,  pyramids,  and  other  wonders  of 
nature  and  art,  I  received  a  letter  from  Telford, 
containing  the  following  characteristic  pas- 
sage :— 

"What  is  the  re.ason  that  my  friends  seem 
to  take  a  constant  delight  in  proposing  things 
to  me  that  I  can't  see?  First,  you  propose  to 
me  to  marry,  which  I  cannot  and  never  shall 
See,  on  any  terms.  Then  you  propose  that  I 
go  to  Europe  with  you,  which  was  equ.ally  in- 
visible to  me.  Then,  only  a  month  ago,  Tom 
Crayle  proposes  to  me  to  join  the  Athenieum 
Club,  wliich  I  don't  in  the  least  see;  and  to 
cap  the  climax,  here  was  Caltrup  just  now, 
asking  me  to  go  to  a  family  g.itheriug  or  some- 
thing, Christmas  week,  at  his  father's — the  old 
homestead,  he  called  it — somewhere  away  up 
in  Connecticut.  He  might  have  known  I  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  see  that.  But  lie  didn't ! 
No  I  He  even  went  off,  saying,  '  Oh,  think  of 
it,  old  fellow  ;  you  've  got  a  week  yet  ;  there  '11 
be  nobody  but  the  old  folks  and  the  girls!' 
'  Nobody  but  the  old  folks  and  the  girls,'  for- 
sooth. What  else  is  there  anywhere  in  the 
largest  assembly,  I  should  like  to  know,  but 
old  folks  and  girls  ?  Except  the  boys,  perhaps. 
But  they  '11  be  wherever  the  girls  are,  that  's 
sure.  And  I  know  what  Christmas  family 
gatherings  are.  Three  times  as  much  dinner 
as  you  want,  with  healths  to  persons  yon  don't 
take  the  least  interest   in.     Then   all  sorts  of 
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stupid  childish  games,  and  romps,  and  kiseing 
bouncing,  blowsy,  struggling  chits,  under  diffi- 
culties and  mistletoe  (or  holly).  A  week?  I 
don't  see  it,  even  to  the  most  mioroscopio  ex- 
tent, and  I  shall  write  Caltrup  a  '  No,  thauk'ee,' 
to-morrow." 

I  clapped  this  epistle  in  my  pocket,  to  laugh 
over  more  leisurely  on  the  road,  and  in  another 
hour  was  rattling  over  the  rails  to  Marseilles. 


II. 

As  several  persons,  some  of  tliem  my  per- 
sonal acquaintance  even,  have  written  books  of 
travel  in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  It  is  rather 
superfluous  for  me  to  describe  my  goings  and 
Undergoings  in  the  flowery  laud.  (I  will  say, 
however,  that  the  only  remarkably  gorgeous 
flowers  I  found  there  were  "flowers  of  ora- 
tory.") And  although  a  few  of  these  several 
persons  had,  more  or  less,  the  same  reason  to 
be  silent  tliat  I  have,  if  they  had  only  thought 
of  it,  I  shall  not  abuse  the  precedent,  and  also 
discourse  of  journeyings  and  sojournings,  but 
proceed,  modestly  and  at  once,  to  my  story 
proper. 

After  nearly  a  year — no,  it  was  just  eight 
months — spent  chiefly  in  getting  a  good  coat  of 
bronze  on  every  visible  part  of  my  person,  I 
returned  to  Paris  to  bleach. 

Soon  after  getting  into  my  old  quarters,  the 
very  nest  day,  in  fact,  I  strolled  into  the  Hotel 
du  Louvre,  to  look  for  American  physiogno- 
mies. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  not  particularly 
extraordinary,  perhaps,  that  the  mere  meeting 
with  a  fellow-countryman  abroad,  after  a  longish 
absence  without  news,  even  though  you  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  him  before,  gives  you  a  special 
thrill  of  pleasure,  and  that  you  almost  imme- 
diately become  on  terms  of  free  and  intimate 
intercourse,  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  zest — 
a  spice,  so  to  speak,  found  under  few  if  any 
other  circumstances.  But  another  fact,  which, 
though  not  so  universal,  is  true  in  very  many 
instances,  and  decidedly  more  curious,  is  the 
almost  invariable  and  instantaneous  recognition 
of  one  American  by  another,  no  matter  under 
what  sun  they  may  meet.  What  it  is  that 
thus  stamps  the  "  real  live  Yankee"  among  all 
the  sons  of  men  in  the  old  world  I  cannot  tell : 
no  one  can,  I  guess.  It  is  the  je  ne  sais  quoi  of 
the  French  ;  the  "  cut  of  the  jib"  as  we  slang 
it.  And,  if  the  courteous  reader  permit  (pshaw  ! 
how  can  the  C.  E.  help  it?),  I  will  relate, 
briefly,  an  instance  of  this  peculiar  clairvoy- 


ance, that  had  happened  to  me  only  a  year  or 
so  before,  when  I  was  straggling  through  the 
south  of  France. 

It  was  at  Nismes,  &  picturesque  little  town 
•  by  the  way,  with  Roman  ruins  and  things. 
We  were  standing  by  the  window  of  our  room 
in  the  hotel  (a  French  fellow  traveller  and  my- 
self) that  overlooked  the  square  whereon  Pra- 
dier  has  executed  a  fountain  (for  a  description 
of  which  see  books  of  travel  before  mentioned). 
It  was  before  breakfast-time.  Presently  I  saw 
two  persons  approach  Pradier's  sculpturings, 
and  gaze  thereon.  One  had  a  huge  red  beard 
that  began  just  under  his  lower  eyelids,  and 
thence  spread  itself  wildly  all  over  him,  pretty 
much.  The  other  carried  a  moustache  to  which 
that  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  is  a  small  affair  to 
look  at. 

"Maxime,"  said  I,  "do  you  see  those  two 
Americans  down  there  ?" 

"I  only  see  two  men,"  replied  de  V.  ;  "one 
looks  like  a  German,  and  the  other  an  Austrian 
grenadier.  Where  are  your  American  friends?" 

"Those  very  two.  But  I  never  saw  either 
of  them  before  in  my  life." 

"  Bah  I  Then  how  in  the  name  of  Cagliostro 
do  you  know,  or  even  suspect  them  to  be  fellow- 
countrymen  of  yours  1" 

"  I  don't  suspect ;  I  feel  sure,"  cried  I.  "But 
I  couldn't  for  my  life  explain  why." 

"  Ha  1  hal"  laughed  Maxime,  "haveyon" — 

But  I  stopped  his  quizzing  with  "Well,  then, 
I  '11  bet  you  a  half  dozen  of  St.  Peray,  they  are 
Yankees,  and  I  '11  go  down  now  and  prove  it, 
by  bringing  them  up  to  help  drink  the  wine." 

"Done,"  and  "Done  !"  And  down  I  went, 
walked  over  to  the  matutinal  admirers  of  Pra- 
dier,  and  said:  "I  am  not  mistaken  in  believing 
you  to  be  Americans  ?"  A  smile  broke  out  all 
over  their  faces,  or  the  visible  parts  thereof, 
and  they  assured  me,  with  much  shaking  of 
hands,  that  they  were  nothing  else.  One  was 
a  Pennsylvanian,  the  other  a  Jerseyman,  and 
both  had  been  cultivating  beard,  beer,  and 
Teuton  things  generally  for  a  couple  of  years. 
"  How  could  I  have  guessed  their  Vaterland  ?" 
I  told  them,  as  I  had  Maxime,  that  I  didn't 
know  how,  but  felt  it  by  some  hypnotic  or  other 
sympathy,  I  supposed.  Then  I  pointed  to  Max- 
ime in  a  state  of  mind  at  the  window  ;  then  we 
went  over,  up — and  in  the  course  of  that  day 
sis  bottles  of  sparkling  St.  Peray  were  con- 
sumed with  the  honors  at  our  table. 

So  I  walked  into  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  to 
speer  for  home  faces.  Not  forty  paces  had  I 
taken  before  I  came  upon  a  gentleman,  the 
sight  of  whom,  there  and  then,  caused  a  sensa- 
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tion  akiu  to  that  you  feel  wlien  an  urchin  drops 
a  surreptitious  fire-cracker  just  before  you, 
whicli  instantly  goes  olT.  It  was,  corporeally, 
George  Telford  I 

We  rushed  at  each  other — the  first  shock 
beiug  over.  "  My  dear  fellow. "  "Deliglited." 
"  Lucky  chance,"  etc.  etc.  "But  George," 
said  I,  "you  couldn't  see  it  in  the  least."  And 
1  produced  his  letter,  which  I  had  carried  about 
nie  all  fhrougli  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  ad- 
jacent lauds. 

"Ah — yes — the  fact  is — oh,  hang  it!  never 
mind  that  now  !  I  '11  explain  it  all  to  you  to- 
morrow. Come  and  dine  with — with  me  to- 
morrow, my  boy  ?' ' 

"Why  not  to-day,  old  fellow?  I  am  most 
onrlous  to  know  by  wh.it  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  earthquake  yon  could  have  been  tossed 
over  here.  You  couldn't  see  it  at  all,  you 
know,  eh?" 

"  Certainly — that  is,  I  have  a  particular  en- 
gagement to-d.ay,"  stammered  George,  looking 
as  if  he  had  gone  into  the  wrong  room  by  mis- 
take, and  just  come  out  of  it  hastily. 

"  No  impertinence,  I  hope  ?"  said  I,  jocosely. 
"With  al.ady?" 

"  N — yes,  with  a  lady.  I  might  as  well  tell 
yon  at  once,  and  stand  the  file ;  it  is  with — my 
—wife!" 

The  shock  of  an  entire  pack  of  surreptitious 
fire-crackers,  exploding  simult.aneously  under 
my  nose,  conveys  but  a  feeble  idea  of  my  state 
at  this  stupendous  announcement.  "Your — 
wife  !"  I  was  overcome  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  quiz.  I  could  not  even  remind  him  of  his 
savage  refusal  to  see  matrimony  on  any  terms, 
a  year  and  a  half  before.  But  after  dropping 
into  a  chair,  and  drawing  my  breath  hard  for  a 
few  moments,  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  open 
npon  him. 

"  And  so  it  has  come  to  this,"  cried  I,  "after 
all  these  years  of  obstinate  blindness !  You, 
who  sullenly  refused  to  see  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
companying your  ue.\t  friend  to  Europe — you, 
who  indignantly  scouted  marriage  as  a  visible 
object  in  life — you,  who  ungallantly  scorned  to 
lend  the  charm  of  your  society  to  the  fair  sis- 
ters of  Caltrop  even  for  the  festive  Christmas- 
time—you"— I  stopped:  for,  by  a  slight  con- 
traction in  a  certain  perpendicnlar  wrinkle 
between  Telford's  brows,  I  feared  he  was  going 
to  be  vexed. 

But  in  another  moment  the  wrinkle  relaxed  ; 
he  smiled  pleasantly,  and  "  That  will  do  for  the 
present,  Charlie,"  said  he.  "I  confess  I  am 
just  a  little  sensitive  yet,  on  that  subject. 
Come,  let  me  present  you  to  Mrs.  Telford,  and 


first,  I  beg  to  inform  you  tliat  her  maiden  name 
was" — 

"Hold  on  1"  interrupted  L  "Don't  think 
me  discourteous  or  quizzical,  but  really,  for 
the  dramatic  effect  of  the  thing,  George,  I  'd 
rather  not  know  who  she  was  till  you've  told 
me  your  story  ;  and,  if  you  please,  we  '11  ad- 
journ the  introduction  till  after  the  narrative," 

"  But  how  can  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow, 
then  ?" 

"That's  true.  Let  me  see.  Um — still  in 
the  honeymoon,  eh?" 

"  Certainly.  We  've  only  been  married  three 
weeks." 

"  Ah  !  That  makes  it  bad — I  would  say  dif- 
ficult." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.  Come  round 
an  hour  before  dinner-time  ;  my  wife  will  be  at 
her  toilet,  and  I  '11  unbosom  myself  to  you  be- 
fore she  makes  her  appearance." 

"Then  you  don't  assist  at  your  wife's  toilet?" 
said  I,  a  little  maliciously. 

"Go  along  with  you!  Be  on  liand  at  five 
sharp  ;  1  must  run  now.     Au  revoir." 

And  I  walked  np  und  dowu  the  Boulevards, 
from  the  Madeline  to  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  sis 
times,  lost  in  reverie,  as  the  romancers  have  it. 
Then  finding  myself  at  the  seventh  turn,  I 
resolved  to  have  patience  and  a  glass  of  ab- 
syuthe. 


III. 

Here  would  be  a  grand  chance  for  a  digres- 
sion. But  I  have  long  since  discovered  that 
readers  don't  admire  digressions.  As  my  friend 
George  would  say — would  have  said,  I  mean — 
they  can't  see  them.  For  that  matter,  neither 
can  I,  very  much. 

At  five  minutes  before  five  I  was  in  Telford's 
snion.  He  had  a  very  handsome  suite  of  rooms, 
and  was  evidently  doing  the  bridal  tour  in  grand 
style.     After  a  glass  of  sherry,  he  began  : — 

"You  know  tliat  letter  I  wrote  you,"  said 
he — "  the  one  you  'drew  upon  me'  yesterday? 
Well,  I  wrote  it  about  five  P.  M.,  and  went  to 
post  it  and  to  dinner,  leaving  word  to  have  the 
fire  in  my  library  built  up  to  a  fearful  height 
against  my  return.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  d.\v. 
1  could  not  help  stopping  now  and  then,  how- 
ever, to  glance  at  the  gorgeous  array  of  the 
store  windows,  expectant  of  Christmas.  And 
through  them  I  occasionally  saw  faces,  chil- 
dren's faces,  glowing  with  pleasure.  And  all 
the  people  I  met  had  a  jocund  briskness  about 
them,  saying  pl.iinly,  as  if  they  had  spoken — 
'  Aha,  I'm  going  to  buy  such  a  pretty  thing  for 
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Mary,'  or  Willie,  or  some  other  household 
name.  The  constant  recurrence  of  this  soured 
me,  somehow.  It  seemed  to  strike  me  for  the 
first  time  that  I  had  no  Mary  nor  Willie,  nor 
anybody  to  give  pretty  things  to  at  Christmas 
time.  I  never  could  see  it  before.  But  now 
it  appeared  to  me,  iu  spite  of  myself,  as  if  it 
must  be  a  cheerful  thing  to  do.  I  ate  very 
little  dinner,  and  all  the  way  home  I  felt  un- 
commonly cold.  When  I  entered  my  library, 
the  fire  was  out.  The  stupid  Celt  had  literally 
smothered  it  with  a  mountain  of  coal.  I  tell 
you  these  little  details,  to  show  you  the  grada- 
tions by  which  I  reached  the  climax.  Instead 
of  calling  him,  I  resolved  to  make  it  burn  my- 
self— I  wanted  something  to  do.  But  after 
working  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  short  inter- 
vals of  hope,  and  much  distribution  of  coal- 
black  over  my  person  and  articles  of  furniture 
generally,  I  succeeded  iu  establishing  the  fact 
that  I  could  not  make  it  burn  in  the  least. 

"Then  I  rang  for  the  Celt.  The  Celt  had 
gone  out  to  make  an  evening  call.  I  wrapped 
myself  up  iu  shawls  and  tried  to  read.  As  I 
turned  a  page,  a  note  fell  from  the  book.  It 
was  Caltrup's  note,  giviijg  me  notice  of  his 
intention  to  entice  me  up  to  the  old  homestead. 
I  read  it  again.  Then  pshaw'd  !  and  snatched 
up  the  book ;  but  could  not  read.  Finally,  I 
went  to  bed  in  a  rage  and  a  shiver,  wishing 
Christmas  was  out  of  the  calendar,  Caltrup, 
etc.  a  myth,  and  the  Celt  in  Purgatory. 

"In  spite  of  all,  however,  I  fell  asleep.  But 
my  slumber  was  soon  filled  with  visions  like 
the  visions  of  one  of  Charles  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas tales,  with  the  pages  all  shuffled  together 
promiscuously,  and  ever  and  anon  a  more  dis- 
tinct picture  floated  through  them,  of  a  merry 
Christmas  fireside  with  an  outlook  of  leafless 
trees  drooping  with  snow,  and  long  white  vistas 
of  field  and  hedgerow,  seen  through  frost-crusted 
panes  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  smiling  circle, 
Caltrup  seemed  to  be  introducing  me,  in  spite 
of  my  entreaties,  to  a  bevy  of  damsels  who 
made  merry  with  my  embarrassment.  And 
then  all  faded  away,  and  I  fell  into  a  real  sleep, 
to  be  awakened  by  a  vigorous  shake,  and  a 
voice,  crying,  '  Up,  up  !  you  sluggard  ;  I  've 
come  to  breakfast  with  you  before  we  start  for 
the  homestead.' 

"Now,  would  you  believe  it,  Charlie,  al- 
tliough  I  felt  sure  that  I  shouldn't  see  it,  yet, 
the  last  evening's  fidgets,  and  the  dreams,  and 
all  that,  had  so  exhausted  my  energy,  that  I 
actually  allowed  Caltrup  to  humbug  me — I 
mean — ahem !  to  persuade  me  to  go  up  to  the 
homestead  with  him  that  afternoon. 


"We  arrived  there  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  before  Christmas.  On  the  way  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  exact  number,  sex,  and 
age  of  the  old  and  young  folks  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 'There  were  only,'  said  he,  'father,, 
mother,  Clara,  Fanny,  and  a  sprinkling  of  cou- 
sins of  no  special  importance.' 

"  The  last  five  miles  of  the  joiirney  was  a 
brisk  drive  over  a  smooth  snow-track,  to  the 
merry  music  of  sleigh-bells,  with  splendid 
vistas  of  rugged  hills,  gleaming  white  rivulets, 
and  sheltered  valleys,  with  a  spire  shooting  up 
now  and  then  from  among  the  gaunt  skeletons 
of  giant  trees,  heavy  with  ice-gems.  We  ap- 
proached the  homestead  up  a  long  winding 
ascent,  and  found  it  nestled  in  a  semicircular 
notch  high  up  between  two  far  rolling  hills 
whose  background  of  dark  firs,  rimmed  with 
snow,  brought  the  old  gray  stone  house  with 
its  quaint  gables  boldly  out  in  the  landscape. 

"The  entire  family  met  us  at  the  door.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  a  special  description  of  each 
member,  but  confiue  myself  to  those  who  had 
a  direct  influence  upon  my — my  change  of  life. 
There  was  Clara  Caltrup,  a  Juno-like  maiden 
of  eighteen,  given  to  romantic  literature  and  a 
serious  flirtation  with  a  youthful  cousin  Harry, 
of  whom  more  anon.  Then  there  was  Fannie, 
a  year  older,  with  a  radiant  face,  mirthful  blua 
eye,  and  a  great 'tendency  to  teaze  people. 
Finally,  there  was  the  cousin  Harry  (a  second 
cousin,  by  the  way),  a  gushing  young  man  of 
just  one-and-twenty,  the  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing which  dignified  age  was  very  apparent 
in  his  demeanor.  Harry  was  immensely  smitten 
with  Miss  Clara,  and  jealous  as  a  concentrated 
extract  of  Othello. 

"On  Christmas  eve  we  had  a  game  of  romps. 
There  was  some  other  name  for  it,  but  I  've 
forgotten  what  it  was.  However,  there  was  a 
slight  seasoning  of  kisses  among  the  forfeits, 
and  when,  with  considerable  trepidation,  I  ven- 
tured to  salute  the  queenly  Clara,  I  flrst  became 
aware,  by  the  glow'ring  eye  of  Sir  Harry,  of 
his  suffering  from  the  green-eyed  monster. 

"When  I  retired  that  night,  I  could  not  help 
confessing  to  myself  th.it  Christmas  gatherings 
were  not,  at  least  this  particular  one  was  not, 
so  absolutely  disagreeable  to  look  at  after  all. 
And  then,  suddenly,  a  diabolical  idea  struck 
me.  A  perfectly  inexplicable  idea,  considering 
my  life  and  opinions.  This  was  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  gushing  Harry,  even  unto  seeth- 
ing. To  do  the  romantic  for  Miss  Clara,  and 
make  Harry  a  blighted  being.  Mind  you,  I  had 
no  serious  intentions.  I  wasn't  in  the  least 
captivated  by  the  damsel.     But  I  couldn't  see 
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the  manful  bearei-  of  one-aud-twentj  years,  and 
1  wanted  to  wilt  him.  Besides,  I  was  only 
going  to  stay  there  a  week.  I  should  only 
make  a  few  mild  demonstrations,  enough  to 
stir  the  lover's  gall,  and  then  leave  him  to 
triumph  again.  I  thought  it  would  be  fun. 
So  I  began  after  bre.ikfast  next  morning.  I  got 
Caltrup  to  corner  Harry  in  the  libr.ary  while  I 
read  Tennyson's  '  Maud'  to  Miss  Clara,  and 
rhapsodized  over  the  tender  passages  in  a  melo- 
dramatic whisper.  Miss  Clara,  however,  did 
not  do  me  justice  ;  she  gave  me  but  h.alf  an  ear. 
I  became  piqued,  and  laid  myself  out  still  more 
resolutely  to  fascinate  her;  but  my  success 
was,  to  say  the  least,  ojily  partial,  when  the 
sleigh  drove  to  the  door,  and  my  fair  audience 
hurried  away  to  cloak  and  fur  for  a  drive  with 
Harry.  As  she  went  out,  I  caught  Miss  Fannie 
looking  at  me  with  the  most  mischievous  smile 
I  ever  s.aw. 

"The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  charge — 
with  the  s.ame  success.  Harry  had  evidently  a 
long  start  of  me,  and  the  only  result  of  my 
efforts  seemed  to  be  the  intense  mirth  they 
afforded  the  cspietjie  Miss  Fiinnie.  I  strove 
m.infully  in  the  character  of  Romeo  for  four 
days  ;  but  Juliet  was  still  obdurate,  Harry  still 
comparatively  calm. 

"The  fourth  night,  as  I  was  completing  my 
sight  toilet,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  re.id 
somewhere  of  an  infallible  receipt  for  compel- 
ling the  preference  (to  call  it  by  a  mild  term) 
of  a  haughty  maiden.  This  was  to  feign  utter 
indifference,  courteous  scorn  for  her,  and  to  get 
up  a  fearful  passion  for  another  maiden  right 
under  the  haughty  one's  nose,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself.  It  only  needed  to  have  maiden 
number  two  handy  to  insure  success.  Maiden 
number  one  would  be  alarmed,  would  relent, 
would  humble  herself,  and  so  forth.  Yes  I  I 
should  have  a  double  triumph.  And  the  mai- 
den number  two  was  most  fortunately  on  the 
spot ;  I  would  do  the  constantly  agreeable  to 
sparkling  Miss  Fannie. 

"I  commenced  this  deep-laid  scheme  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  Of  course  I  altered 
my  entire  style  to  suit  the  style  of  my  present 
object.  Miss  Fannie  was  witty,  satirical,  fond 
of  a  joke,  full  of  .tnimal  spirits.  I  joked  with 
her,  laughed  with  her,  sleighed  her,  teazed  her, 
with  signal  success.  'I  pity  you,'  said  she, 
the  second  day  of  my  new  plot,  as  we  were 
watching  the  snowflakes  piling  Ueecily  up 
against  the  window-panes  ;  'if  I  didn't,  I  should 
not  see  you,  as  you  s,av,  on  any  terms.  It  is 
only  my  intense  sympathy  with  your  sufferings 
that  makes  me  forbearing,  for  I  am  not  Clara's 


/lis-uUer,  sir,  I'd  have  you  know.'  Her  little 
mouth  was  most  provokiugly  puckered. 

"Well,  somehow,  I  began  to  think  less  sav- 
agely of  my  revenge  on  the  haughty  Clara. 
Fannie  was  a  remarkably  sensible  girl,  with  all 
her  levity.  She  and  I  agreed  in  many  things 
that  I  never  found  a  woman  to  .igree  with  be- 
fore, and  Clara  did  not  show  the  slightest  tend- 
ency toward  relenting  or  luring  me  back  from 
the  rival  goddess  I  had  set  up  in  her  despite  ; 
Harry,  too,  no  longer  bored  me  with  his  Olym- 
pian frown.  In  fact,  I  got  so  used  to  sleighing 
Fannie,  playing  backgammon  with  Fannie, 
exchanging  repartee  with  Fannie,  making  fun 
of  the  lovers  with  Fannie,  eating  philopcen.'e 
with  Fannie,  that  I  stayed  a  fortnight  at  the 
Homestead  instead  of  a  week,  and  when  I  had 
returned  to  my  den  in  the  city,  I  really  caught 
myself  feeling  stupid,  and  wishing  I  knew  just 
what  they  were  all  doing  up  at  the  Home- 
stead. 

"Then  a  singular  fancy  took  possession  of 
me  for  Caltrup's  society.  I  always  liked  him, 
but  never  sought  him  very  assiduously  ;  now  I 
haunted  his  studio — absolutely  haunted  it.  I 
couldn't  tell  why  exactly,  for  I  knew  we  talked 
chiefly  about  everything  and  everybody  except 
persons  and  things  at  the  Homestead.  I  never 
introduced  that  subject ;  but  when  sometimes 
Caltrup  would  say  :  '  I  got  a  letter  from  Clara 
or  Fannie  this  morning ;  they  ask  after  you, 
and  Fannie  wants  to  know  if  you  can  see  any- 
thing reasonable  yet,'  I  felt  a  great  desire  to 
ask  Caltrup  to  let  me  read  the  letter;  but  I 
never  did.  I  assure  you,  Ch.arlie,  I  couldn't 
have  analyzed  my  feelings  then,  to  save  my 
life.  I  knew  nothing  about  them,  or  why  it 
was  that  I  seemed  to  be  losing  my  old  fashion 
of  refusing  to  see  certain  things  considered 
rationally  visible  by  other  people  ;  but  so  it 
was.  For  instance,  I  saw  the  opera  with  Cal- 
trup, I  saw  a  few  evening  parties  at  the  houses 
of  friends  of  Caltrup,  I  saw  a  very  elegant  ring, 
di.imond  and  rubies,  at  Tiffany's,  and  bought 
it  (a  lady's  ring,  too),  and  locked  it  in  my 
escritoire,  with  no  earthly  object  that  I  dis- 
tinctly recognized  at  the  time. 

"  One  April  day  Caltrup  said  to  me  :  '  They  '11 
be  in  town  to-morrow;  I've  just  got  a  letter 
from  Fan.' 

"  Why  I  felt  hurt  at  hearing  him  call  his 
sister  '  Fan'  I  could  not  imagine.  Still  less 
why,  feeling  as  if  I  wanted  to  tell  him  it  was 
in  very  bad  taste,  I  didn't  do  so. 

"  '  Who  are  coming  ?'  I  asked,  calmly. 

"'Oh!  Mother,  and  Clara,  and  Fan,  and 
Harry.     They  're    on  a  grand   shopping   tour. 
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preparatory  to  the  great  eveut  in  May,  you 
know. ' 

"Yes,  I  knew.  In  May  the  haughty  Clara 
was  to  wed  the  gushing  Harry.  Mrs.  Caltrup 
had  a  singular  faith  in  early  marriages.  So 
they  came,  and  I  passed  a  fortnight  again  at 
the  mercy  of  Miss  Fannie.  It  was  a  humili- 
ating two  weeks  to  me,  for  MiSs  Fannie  com- 
pelled me  to  see  everything  she  chose  to  assert 
'good;'  and  I,  to  my  shame,  abjured,  in  the 
most  pusillanimous  manner,  my  most  cherished 
blindnesses,  and  came  out  with  telescopic  power 
to  look  admiringly  on  all  objects  haloed  by  her 
approving  smile. 

"When  they  went  back,  leaving  me  an  in- 
formal invitation  to  the  wedding,  '  to  give  me 
time  to  see  if  I  could  see  it,  before  the  envoy  of 
the  required -by -etiquette  pasteboard,'  said 
Miss  Fannie,  I  spent  a  whole  day  and  night 
(till  I  fell  asleep)  searching  my  inner  self;  and 
then  it  was  that,  after  a  rigid  examination,  I 
first  discovered,  lodged  in  a  fructifying  nook  of 
my  bosom,  a  specimen  of  that  luxuriant  plant 
yclept  love,  already  bursting  into  bloom.  It 
absolutely  frightened  me. 

"My  first  impulse  was  to  run  away — as  if  I 
could  run  away  from  myself!  To  this  suc- 
ceeded au  intense  desire  to  be  encouraged  by 
somebody,  to  make  a  confidant  of  some  fellow 
experienced  in  such  afiairs,  and  get  his  opinion 
of  my  case.  Finally,  I  felt  horribly  anxious  to 
know  what  Miss  Fannie  thought  of  me,  but  to 
discover  it  without  the  terrible  ordeal  of  asking 
her.  I  somehow  felt  absurdly  afraid  of  meet- 
ing her  now.  I  fancied  she  would  read  my 
desperate  state  in  my  face,  and  would  be  mer- 
cilessly jocose  upon  it.  This  idea  made  me 
savage 

' '  I  went  down  to  Caltrnp's  rooms.  '  Cal, ' 
said  I,  '  I  don't  exactly  see  this  wedding,  as  far 
as  my  presence  is  concerned.' 

"  '  If  you  want  to  have  my  sister  Fannie  your 
enemy  for  life,  you  'd  better  not  go,  that 's  all,' 
retorted  he. 

"In  a  few  days  Caltrup  came  to  see  me. 
'We'll  have  glorious  weather  for  our  jaunt,' 
cried  he. 

"'Well,  really,  now,'  said  I,  somewhat 
faintly,  I  own,  '  I  fear  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  to  the  thing,  Cal.' 

"And  yet,  do  you  know,  Charlie,  I  felt  an 
intense  desire  to  go,  every  now  and  then. 
Wasn't  it  stiange  ? 

"'Look  here,'  said  Caltrup.  'If  you  are 
not  ready  to  start  with  me  next  Monday,  I  '11 
tell  them  all  at  home  that  you  are  in  a  despe- 
rate state  of  love-unrequited  toward  the  bride- 


elect,  and  can't  stand  the  sight  of  your  lucky 
rival's  happiness — I  will,  by  Jove  I' 

"And  I  knew  he  would,  so  there  was  no  re- 
source ;  go  I  must,  for  I  was  alwaj's  horribly 
sensitive  to  ridicule  when  a  woman  was  con- 
cerned. I  went  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  ; 
I  mean  that  was  the  way  I  looked  at  it  then. 

"  There  were  not  a  great  many  people  there. 
The  bride  looked  charming,  of  course.  By  the 
by,  did  you  ever  notice  how  universally  be- 
coming the  bridal  costume  is  ?  I  never  saw  a 
bride  well  got  up  but  looked  handsome,  even 
though  ordinarily  a  commouplace-lookiug  girl. 
Bridegroom  Harry  was  considerably  subdued, 
and  a  little  scared  ;  but  with  excess  of  happi- 
ness, no  doubt.  Fannie,  first  bridesmaid,  was 
disastrously — I  thought  then — bewitching.  The 
last  feeble  defence  of  my  cynicism,  as  well  as 
nearly  the  last  spark  of  my  hope — or,  rather, 
courage — sank  before  her  fascination.  How 
often  that  morning  I  tortured  myself  with  the 
question :  Did  she  love  me  ?  could  she  love 
me  ?  And  did  not  dare  to  answer  it,  save  by  a 
very  lugubrious  sigh.  I  had  little  experience  in 
the  wiles  of  Cupid,  you  know,  and  a  woman's 
heart  was  a  Rosetta  stone  to  me. 

"  As  we  were  looking  at  the  trousseau — '  Oh, 
what  a  delightful  thing  it  must  be  to  go  to 
Europe  ! '  cried  Miss  Fannie.  '  Just  think,  Mr. 
Telford,  Clara  and  Harry  are  to  be  gone  a  whole 
year ;  and  are  going  all  over  Italy,  and  France, 
and  Germany,  and  through  all  those  grand  old 
galleries,  and  cathedrals,  and — and  everything ! 
Ho w  I  wish  I  could  go  with  them  ! ' 

"  '  I  can't  see  the  delight  to  any  extent.  Miss 
Fannie,'  I  replied,  rather  spitefully.  'To  be 
rushed  from  one  place  to  another,  and  dragged 
through  dreary  picture-galleries  and  damp, 
gloomy  churches  day  after  day,  until  it 's  all  a 
muddle,  as  somebody  says,  seems  to  me  a  fear- 
ful bore.' 

"  '  You  are  an  obstinate,  crotchety  old  bache- 
lor, I  declare,'  cried  Miss  Fannie.  '  But  I  don't 
think  a  wedding  is  a  wedding  without  a  bridal 
tour  to  Europe ;  and  it  was  I  who  influenced 
sister  to  go,  and  persuaded  mother  to  let  her, 
and  ordered  Harry  to  make  all  the  arrangements ; 
and  if  ever  I — '  She  stopped  suddenly,  and 
then  tripped  from  the  room  like  a  fairy,  but 
not  before  I  saw  a  rosy  blush  flushing  up  from 
her  cheeks  to  her  brow,  like  a  translucent 
cloud  tinted  by  the  rising  snn. 

"  I  pondered  over  this  declaration  of  Miss 
Fannie's,  and  her  suddenly  interrupted  '  if  ever 
I' — pondered  in  a  vague,  worried  sort  of  way, 
without  making  much  out  of  ray  ponderings,  ex- 
cept the  making  myself  more  or  less  miaerable 
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the  entire  evening,  after  bride  and  groom  had 
driven  off,  with  much  luggage,  haud-claspiug3, 
embraces,  aud  tears.  Why  will  people  cry  at 
weddings .'  It  gives  them  a  not  peculiar)/ 
cheerful  resemblance  to  funerals. 

"The  next  day,  however,  I  made  a  sudden, 
startling,  and  quasi-involuntary  resolve,  and 
acted  upon  it  instantaneously  ;  how  I  did  it  or 
even  why  I  really  cannot  explain  ;  it  was  an 
impulse — a  most  happy  one,  I  feel  now.  Fan- 
nie and  I  were  on  the  piazza.  1  don't  think  we 
were  saying  anything  very  special,  when  the  boy 
drove  up  with  letters  from  the  adjacent  village. 

"  '  Miss  Fannie,'  said  I,  suddenly,  '  it  may  be 
true,  as  you  have  said,  that  I  am  obstinate  and 
crotchety  ;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune, not  my  fault.  I  never  had  the  gentle 
influences  of  mother  or  sister,  or  even  a  ladi/ 
cousin — ahem  ! — to  mould  my  harsher  nature. 
I  begin  to  see  that — that  I  should  and  could 
see  many  things  which — in  short,  I  really  vant 
to  see — to — to — '  I  stopped  to  take  a  fresh 
start.  'This  is  what  I  mean,'  said  I:  'you 
are  the  sister  of  my  most  intimate  friend,  and 
as  such  you — no  I  I  mean  independently,  en- 
tirely so,  of  that — you  are  the  most,  the  only' 
— she  was  looking  straight  into  my  eyes,  with 
such  a  half  startled,  half  tantalizing  glance  that 
I  could  not  proceed  for  the  life  of  me  as  I  liad 
wished,  but,  drawing  a  hurried  breath,  1  almost 
stammered :  '  Will — will  you  permit  me  to— to 
write  to  you  ?' 

"  The  blush  rose  again  slightly  as  she  re- 
plied :  '  I  shall  alwtiys  be  happy  to  receive  a 
letter  from  the  most  intimate  friend  of  my 
brother ;  but — ' 

"'But  you  will  not  promise  to  answer  it?' 
queried  I,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"'Not  without  my  mother's  approbation,' 
said  Miss  Fannie,  with  a  demure  smile  that  in- 
stantly rouseil  a  fierce  desire  on  my  part  to  kiss 
her  there  and  then.  Which,  however,  I  did 
not  do  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded  to  argue 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  parental  authority 
over  children  who  h.ad  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, in  an  eloquent,  but  somewhat  irrelevant 
aud  desultory  manner,  1  fear.  We  talked  warmly 
about  it,  and  branches  of  it,  notwithstanding, 
for  an  hour,  after  which  Caltrup  called  me  to 
'pack  up  my  traps  for  the  back-track.' 

"  When  we  were  about  to  leave,  I  searched 
in  vain  for  Fannie,  to  say  a  last  word  of  our 
argument  and  a  gooilby.  She  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  t  bade  the  rest  of  the  family 
a  rather  gloomy  farewell ;  when,  just  as  I  had 
finished  my  little  speech  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cal- 
trup, that  good  lady  placed   in  my  hands  a 
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small  slip  of  paper,  with  the  words  '  I  trust  you 
will  find  no  flaw  in  this  document,  my  dear 
Mr.  Telford.' 

"  I  opened  it  before  we  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  Homestead,  and  read  : — 

"  '  Kxow  all  concerned  by  these  presents,  that 
we  vouchsafe  our  sovereign  consent  to  the  Es- 
quire George  Telford  to  indite  epistles  unto  the 
damosel  Fannie  Caltrup  ;  and  we  furthermore 
give  our  approbation  unto  the  aforesaid  damo- 
sel to  answer  the  epistles  of  the  aforesaid  Es- 
quire. Provided,  that  the  said  correspondence 
shall  be  carried  on  within  the  compass  of  reasou, 
and  the  mjil-bag  of  tf . 

"  '  Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  this  IGtU 
day  of  M.iy  18 — ,  at  our  p.alace  of  the  Home- 
stead. Signed,  Catherine  Caltrup.' 

"  My  face  must  have  betrayed  my  sensations, 
for  Caltrup  exclaimed:  'Whew!  what's  up? 
Has  mother  bequeathed  you  all  her  fortune,  in- 
cluding the  Mayflower  teapot  ?  Or  has  she 
given  you  a  long  lost  MS.,  proving  you  to  be 
the  actual  and  indubitable  Bourbon  whom  we 
have  among  us  ?' 

"  I  showed  him  the  document, 

"  '  Is  that  all  ?'  cried  he.  '  But  it 's  just  like 
mother.  Sheisstill  fond  of  ajoke.  Theysayshe 
was  just  such  a  merry  girl  as  Fiin.  1  don't  know 
that  she  would  have  consented  though,  my  boy, 
if  I  hadn't  told  her  what  a  lonely,  unhappy, 
much-to-be-pitied  old  fellow,  aud  perfect  brick, 
you  were.' 

"  I  didn't  care  a  button  for  his  fun  then.  I 
was  deeply  intent  on  the  composition,  mentally, 
of  my  first  letter  to  F.annie. 


IV. 

"  Mt  first  epistle  was  sent,  and  in  it  the 
'sovereign  consent  and  approbation.'  In  a 
fortnight,  cruel  delay,  I  received  a  charmingly 
piquante  reply.  The  very  next  day  I  mailed 
epistle  No.  2.  A  week  only  this  time  elapsed 
between  expectation  which  is  the  thief  of  time 
(that 's  my  improvement  on  the  old  saw),  and 
the  answer.  From  this  time  we  corresponded 
regularly  until — " 

"Until,"  said  a  sweet  voice  with  a  touch  of 
malice  in  it,  unexpectedly  intt-rrupting  George, 
"until  the  obstinate,  crotchety  old  bachelor's 
eyes  were  opened — so  he  avowed — and  he  saw 
distinctly  many  things  not  given  him  to  'see' 
previonsly." 

We  both  started  and  turned  round.  There 
stood  Mrs.  George   Telford,  once   Miss  Fannie 
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Caltrup,  with  the  bright,  provoking  smile  on  her 
radiant  face,  and  her  slender  finger  upraised 
threateningly  to  her  surprised  husband. 

"  My — ah,  Fannie,  how — when  did  you  come 
iu?  Oh!  allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend, 
Charles  Seavor. " 

The  courtesies  of  the  introduction  over,  Mrs. 
Telford  resumed  her  peculiar  smile,  and  said : 
'*  I  have  not  been  eavesdropping  very  long,  gen- 
tlemen ;  but,  coming  to  the  door  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  heard  George  repeating  the  jocose  docu- 
ment my  dear  mother  gave  him,  and  I  confess 
to  have  listened  from  that  crisis,  because  I 
thought  it  very  probable  he  would  let  his  vanity 
run  away  with  his  conscientious  duty  as  an 
autobiographer,  and  cunningly  turn  his  defeat 
into  a  triumph  ;  and  when  I  imagined  I  saw, 
or  rather  heard  the  '  moment  critical'  approach, 
I  entered,  and  terminated  the  rather  tedious 
narrative  by  the  brilliant  climax  that  so  star- 
tled you." 

"  But  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  add,"  said 
George;  "I  have  to  add  that  I  made  several 
more  delightful  visits  at  the  Homestead,  deeper 
and  deeper  in  love  with  the  many  charming 
qualities  of  my  dear  Fannie,  more  and  more 
convinced  of  my  former  wilful  blindness  to  the 
cheerful  and  happy  aspects  of  many  things  in 
life,  until,  just  three  weeks  ago,  day  before  yes- 


terday, I  stood  in  the  long  parlor  t  here,  with  this 
little  hand  in  mine" — he  took  his  wife's  hand 
with  a  proud  smile — "and  vowed,  before  a 
reverend  man,  to  love  and  cherish  Frances 
Caltrup  till  death  should  us  part — " 

"  And,"  again  interrupted  Mrs.  T.,  this  time 
with  a  tear  twinkling  through  the  old  smile, 
"  it  was  by  George's  earnest  wish  that  we 
drove  from  the  Homestead,  as  Clara  and  Harry 
had  done  before,  an  hour  after  our  marriage, 
for  a  wedding  tour  in  Europe  ;  for  I  hesitated 
somewhat  about  leaving  fatherand  mother  alone. 
Brother  is  in  South  America,  you  know,  '  doing 
the  tropics,'  as  he  calls  it ;  but  George  insisted 
on  coming  out  to  meet  Clara  and  Harry,  and 
besides,  he  said  that — that  under  the  new 
aspect  of  things,  he  was  sure  he  should  see 
Europe  immensely." 

"All  true,"  cried  George,  with  a  good-hu- 
mored laugh.  "  I  was  bewitched,  I  am  be- 
witched, and  I  fervently  hope  and  believe," 
added  he,  again  clasping  Fanuie's  hand,  "that 
I  shall  continue  to  be  bewitched  to  the  end  I 
I  see  everything  that  is  good  now  I  Let  us  go 
to  dinner." 

As  Mrs.  Telford  took  my  arm,  I  noticed,  on 
her  third  finger,  a  very  beautiful  diamond  and 
ruby  ring,  which  I  thought  I  had  seen  before, 
but  I  made  no  remark  thereon ! 


A   WOMAN'S   CONSTANCY. 


3T     MART     E.    CLARKE. 


There  was  no  fairer  child  ever  pleaded  si- 
lently for  love  and  care  than  the  tiny  baby  my 
brotlier  brought  me  one  bright  summer  day, 
and  placed  in  my  arms,  saying :  "  My  Lucy  is 
dead,  Mary.     Will  you  care  for  Constance?" 

His  voice  was  firm,  yet  well  I  knew  how  his 
heart  shuddered  with  the  agony  of  the  first 
sentence.  My  tears  blinded  me  as  I  heard  of 
the  death  of  the  fair,  frail  little  beauty  I  had 
learned  in  one  short  year  to  call  sister ;  but  I 
took  the  babe,  and  Roger  knew  by  my  look 
that  I  accepted  his  charge.  Only  for  a  few 
months  did  he  share  the  care  with  me,  and 
then  my  baby,  my  little  niece,  was  an  orphan. 
Rich  in  beauty,  in  this  world's  treasures,  in 
talents;  poor  in  one  great  gift,  the  gift  of  health. 
She  was  never  very  sick ;  but  she  inherited  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  she  was  always  slight 
and  fragile,  needing  all  my  loving  care  to  keep 
her  from  illness. 

yVe  were  alone  in  the  beautiful  house  my 


darling  owned,  yet  we  were  never  lonely.  She 
was  my  pride,  my  comfort,  my  heart's  choicest 
treasure,  and  I  missed  nothing  when  she  was 
near ;  for  herself,  her  playthings,  and,  as  she 
grew  older,  her  books,  her  teachers,  music,  and 
work,  filled  all  the  time,  and  she  shared  all 
with  me.  We  pored  together  over  each  day's 
tasks,  for  her  loving  heart  fancied  that  auntie's 
explanations  made  them  easier;  we  practised 
duets,  we  worked  on  the  same  pieces  of  embroi- 
dery. 

With  this  daily  companionship  my  darling's 
heart  was  won,  not  away  from  me,  but  into  the 
keeping  of  another,  who  said  I  must  love  him 
as  he  loved  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  we 
both  lavished  upon  the  fair-haired  girl  who  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  I  accepted  my 
new  nephew  gladly.  He  was  all  I  wished,  even 
for  my  Constance.  There  was  tmth  in  his 
frank,  handsome  face ;  strength  in  his  tall, 
graceful  figure,  his  hearty,  genial  voice ;  love 
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in  liis  dark  eye ;  and  tender  protection  in 
every  movement.  True,  strong,  tender,  loving 
— I  asked  no  more. 

She  loved  him  fondly.  She  leaned  upon  his 
strong  arm,  so  sure  that  it  would  alw.ays  pro- 
tect her;  and  when  her  step  grew  weak,  her 
eye  dim  with  age,  she  knew  his  love  wonld 
watch  over  her,  as  it  did  now  over  her  delicate, 
fragile  form.  It  seemed  to  me  the  lean  ideal 
of  true  love.  He  so  strong,  dignified,  and 
'  tender;  she  fair,  trusting,  and  so  ready  to 
follow  meekly  where  liis  judgment  led.  Her 
lonely  life,  her  orphanhood,  and  weak  health 
had  made  her  peculiarly  dependent  npon  love, 
and  she  was  like  the  vine  that  would  fall  did 
not  a  strong  heart  stand  ready  to  support  her 
clinging  love.     So  I  thought  then. 

My  new  nephew  was  the  son  of  my  old  friend 
Frank  Lawrence,  a  man  of  standing  and  wealth, 
who  gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  fon- 
dled my  pet's  curls  with  an  abstracted  air, 
which  we  all  attributed  to  absent-mindedness, 
and  thought  of  no  more.  Young  Frank  was  a, 
physician,  and,  as  his  father  desired  it,  he  left 
home  to  settle  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  there 
to  establish  a  practice.  We  all  thought  it  odd 
th.at  Mr.  Lawrence  should  be  so  anxious  for 
Frank  to  make  his  omt  way  so  entirely  ;  but 
the  lovers  parted,  with  vows  of  constancy,  and 
he  went  to  Ohio. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  my  pet  was  of 
age.  There  was  a  meeting  of  lawyers,  some 
signing  of  papers,  and  Constance  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  large  property  her  father  had  left. 
On  the  day  she  came  of  age  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Lawrence  died,  ancl  Frank  was  sent  for  to  come 
home.  I  knew  my  child's  hope,  which  was 
mine,  too,  that  his  father's  death,  making  him 
independent,  would  allow  him  to  remain  at 
home. 

It  was  the  evening  after  the  funeral.  We 
were  seated  in  the  parlor,  listening  to  a  gentle 
rain  pattering  on  the  window-panes,  listening, 
too,  for  a  well-known  footstep,  when  the  bell 
rang  violently,  and  then,  with  a  hasty  step, 
Frank  came  in. 

We  knew  he  wonld  be  sad,  for  he  had  loved 
his  father  well ;  but  we  started  as  the  light  fell 
upon  his  face.  Such  a  look  of  utter,  despairing 
misery  I  never  saw  before.  Constance  was 
beside  him  instantly. 

"Frank,  dear,  you  are  ill!" 

His  lip  quivered,  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  looked  into  her  face  with  a  passionate  look 
of  love  and  sorrow  that  w.as  heart-breaking  ; 
then  he  came  to  me,  and,  putting  her  on  the 
sofa  beside  me,  he  said,  softly  : — 


"  Take  her,  auntie  !  I— I  must  give  her  up." 

"Give  her  up  !'' 

"  I  am  not  inconstant !  I  love  her" — his 
voice  broke  here ;  but,  after  a  moment,  he 
said  :  "  I  will  tell  you.  When  my — when  Mr. 
Lawrence's  will  was  read  this  afternoon,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  only  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to  will  away ;  these  he  left  to  me.  The  rest 
of  his  property  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  his 
nephew." 

"  Surely  his  son  is  heir-at-law,"  I  cried. 

"  I  am  not  his  son  I" 

"Not  his  son?" 

"I  never  meant  to  deceive  you;  I  thought 
until  to-day  that  I  had  the  right  to  call  him 
father,  but  I  have  not.  He  left  me  a  letter, 
telling  me  that  years  ago  he  was  called  to  see 
a  dying  woman,  who  had  heard  that  he  was 
rich  and  charitable  ;  she  begged  him  to  care 
for  her  baby,  and  died  while  she  spoke.  He 
did  as  she  requested.  May  God  reward  him  for 
it !  And — and — that  is  all !  I  know  not  who 
I  am  ;  nameless,  poor,  I  came  to  tell  Constance 
that  she  is  free." 

My  darling  had  listened  quietly  ;  now  .she 
left  her  place  beside  me  to  go  to  her  dearest 
resting-place,  in  his  arms.  She  did  not  speak  ; 
she  only  rested  her  fair  head  on  his  bosom, 
drew  his  arms  about  her  waist,  and  so,  silently, 
lovingly,  renewed  their  engagement.  I  stole 
away,  leaving  them  standing  there. 

The  next  day  he  left  us  to  return  to  Ohio. 
He  wished,  he  said,  to  make  himself  a  home 
and  a  position  before  he  married,  and  we  re- 
spected the  noble  heart  that  shrank  from  seem- 
ing to  woo  the  heiress,  and  he  went  back.  At  first 
his  letters  were  frequent,  then  longer  intervals 
came  between  them,  and  we  noticed  that  each 
time  the  writing  was  less  distinct,  the  words  of 
love  more  constrained,  and  the  letters  shorter. 
Constance  trusted  ;  I — I  blush  now  to  own  it — 
I  doubted.  There  was  at  last  an  interval  of  six 
months,  in  which  our  letters  were  unanswered. 
Then  came  one  in  a  strange  hand  ;  I  opened  it, 
for  my  pet  shook  and  trembled  so  that  she 
could  not  break  the  seal. 

"  He  is  not  dead  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  No  ;  the  letter  is  signed  with  his  name." 

"Read  it." 

So  I  read  the  letter : — 


B- 


-,  Jnnr,  Uth,  IS—. 


I  am  writing  to  you,  Constance,  by  the  hand 
of  a  friend  to  tell  you  that  which  I  have  tried 
for  months  to  tell,  and  yet  hoped  might  not 
come  true.  There  is  no  hope  now,  and  I  must 
resign  the  one  love  of  my  life.     I  am  blind  I 
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Incurably  blind !  I  have  tried  to  believe  this 
gradual  dimness,  darkening  every  day,  was 
temporary,  and  that  I  might  still  work  on  for 
the  dear  end  I  so  prayed  for — the  power  to  call 
you  wife  ;  but  it  is  all  over  now.  I  know  my 
dark  future ;  I  can  only  pray  for  strength  to 
endure  it,  and  that  God  will  comfort  you  and 
bless  you  in  a  happier  choice. 

Farewell,  Feank. 

Constance  took  the  letter,  and  looked  at  the 
name,  in  large  straggling  characters  which  the 
loved  hand  had  traced ;  and  then  she  folded 
the  paper  and  put  it  in  her  bosom. 

"  We  must  go  to-day,  auntie.    Poor  Frank  !" 

"You  will  go  to  him  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

So  we  went.  We  took  rooms  at  a  hotel,  or 
rather  tavern,  and  then  inquired  for  Dr.  Law- 
rence's office.  It  was  easily  found,  and  we  were 
soon  on  the  door-steps.  The  door  was  open,  and 
we  entered  very  softly.  He  did  not  hear  us. 
He  was  seated  before  a  little  table,  upon  which 
were  writing  materials,  and  he  was  evidently 
learning  to  trace  the  letters  without  seeing  them, 
and  what  was  ou  the  page — no  word  but  Con- 
stance— in  large  irregular  characters,  crooked, 
meeting,  crossing  each  other,  often  the  one 
name  was  multiplied  upon  the  sheet. 

Constance  went  close  to  him,  and  then  bent 
over  and  re.ad  what  he  wrote.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  drew  the  pen  from  his  fingers,  and 
knelt  before  him  ;  he  did  not  start ;  he  only 
said,  softly — 

"Constance  !" 

"Yes,  Frank.  How  could  you  write  such  a 
letter,  Frank  ?  If  I  were  iu  trouble,  would  you 
cast  me  off?" 

"  Constance  !"  so  softly  and  tenderly,  he  said 
the  name  again  :  his  hand  resting  on  her  head, 
and  his  sightless  eyes  fixed  ou  her  face. 

I  cannot  tell  how  my  darling  became  gradu- 
ally the  strong  one  to  lead  the  wavering  steps 
of  her  blind  husband.  Some  there  were  who 
pitied  her  for  passing  her  bright  youth  with  a 
man  blind,  poor,  and  nameless  ;  but  I  knew  that 
his  loving  helplessness  made  him  dearer  to  her 
than  all  else  the  world  offered  her  ;  and  that  in 
heart  and  truth  they  were  indeed  one. 


SLATE  PICTURES  FOR  CHILDREN. 


The  nightingale  is  a  lively  bird  to  the  young 
and  joyous  ;  a  melancholy  one  to  the  declining 
and  pensive.  He  has  notes  for  every  ear  ;  he 
has  feelings  for  every  bosom  ;  and  he  exercises 
over  gentle  souls  a  wider  and  more  welcome 
dominion  than  any  other  creature 
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NOVELTIES  FOR  JUNE. 

UXOEBIE   FOR   MOBNINO    WEAR. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1. — Zouave  jacket,  made  of  white  mus- 
lin, and  trimmed  with  musliu  pafSogs,  inser- 
tion, and  a  worked  edge. 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. — TThite  Gnribal.ii  shirt,  made  with  a 
yoke ;  trimmed  witli  scarlet  braid,  and  scalloped 
with  scarlet  cotton. 

Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. — Garih,ildi  shirt,  to  wear  witli  a  Zon- 
ave  jacket.  The  front  is  like  a  shirt  bosom, 
and  the  neck  and  wrists  are  finished  with  a 
doable  row  of  Anted  ruffling. 

4S* 


Fig.  4. — Breakfast-cap  of  white  muslin,  to  b^ 
trimmed  with  chamois-colored  ribbon,  and  the 
same  color  run  under  the  inserting. 

Fii.'.  .1. — Medallion  cap,  with  ruchingof  Azur- 
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line  blue  silk,  encircling  the  hear!,  and  jn-^t 
peeping  out  from  beneath  the  muslin  cap.  A 
rosette  of  the  same  is  at  the  back. 


Grecian  pattern.     The  seam  of  the  coat  sleeve 
is  trimmed  in  the  same  way.     It  is  suitable  for 


PATTERNS   FROM    MADAME   DEMOREST'S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
No.  473  Broadwai/,  New  York. 
Barrie  Sack. — This  is  a  plain  sack,   simply 
cut  off  from  the  front,  so  as  to  show  a  handsome 
bosom.     It  meets  in  front  at  the  waist,  and  be- 
low that  the  left  side  laps  over  on  the  right, 
and  is  finished   all   round  with  braiding  of  a 


.1  boy  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  is  very 
pretty  made  in  drab  or  black  alpaca,  braided 
in  colors.     Three  yards  will  make  it. 

Fairy  Apron. — Consists  of  three  pieces,  front, 
b.ack,  and  sleeve.  The  front  has  a  seam  from 
the  neck  to  the  waist  that  is  scalloped,  and 
finished  with  a  narrow  edging  or  braid.  At 
this  seam  there  is  a  piece  taken  out,  so  as  to 
leave  a  plait  in  the  skirt.     There  is  a  box-plait 


laid  down  the  middle  of  the  waist,  and  braided. 
This  plait  throws  additional  fulness  in  the 
skirt,  and  makes  it  set  easy  and  graceful.  It 
is  suitable  for  a  child  from  two  to  tour  years, 
and  requires  one  and  a  half  yards  of  brilliant. 

Earliest  Coat. — Consists  of  four  parts,  front 
and  back,  and  lappet  at  the  side  and  the  sleeve. 


The  full  part  of  the  skirt  is  a  piece  set  in  from 
the  seam  where  the  lappet  is  sewed  on.     The 
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sleeve  is  cut  with  a  seam  on  tlie  outside  of 
the  ana,  and  the  seam  bronght  forward  to  form 
a  cufi.  It  is  cut  in  blocks,  as  also  tlie  front 
edpo,  aud  trimmed  round  the  bottom  to  cor- 
respond. 

Boy's  Blouse. — Consists  of  six  parts.  The 
yoke  in  front,  which  is  carried  down  quite  nar- 
row to  tlie  waist,  and  then  widens  as  it  is  con- 


tinned  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Tlie  side  is 
laid  in  deep  box-pl.iits.  The  yoke  at  the  b,ick 
is  slightly  pointed.  The  waist  laid  in  deep 
plaits,  and  the  belt  is  set  in. 

Snraloga  //ii?.— Charming  hat  of  straw,  for  a 
young  lady  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.     The 


JS^ 


shape  is  novel,  and  very  stylish.  The  garni- 
ture consists  of  Uand  and  loops  of  Solferino 
velvet,  and  short  white  plume,  tipped  with 
Solferino. 


Henriette   Hat. — This    is   of  straw  also,  but 
plainer   in    style.     The   decnratiini  consists  of 


hands  of  blue  velvet,  ami  fulils  of  velvet  drawn 
through  straw  loops. 


^•E\V  STYLE  OF  YOKE  .ArROX. 


The  F.ashion  Editor  can  furnish  the  braiding 
patterns  for  it. 


BORDERS  FOR  POCKET  HA.-iDKBRCHIEF. 


i 
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SPEING  SLEEVES— FEENCn  PATTERNS. 


VICTORIA  CORSET— NEW  STYLE. 


Patterns  of  this  can  be  supplied  on  application  to 
the  Fashion  Editor. 
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THE  MEDICIS  GIEDLE. 


Mape  of  l,ln>k  moire  antique.     The  pockets,  waistband,  and  ends  of  the  sash  are  trimmed 
with  narrow  black  velvet. 


NEW   STYLES    FOR    ARRANGING   THE    HAIR. 


SriTABLE  for  false  hair  to  be  pinned  on,  just  as  represented  in  the  engravings.     Fig.  3  is  suit- 
able for  nets  and  fancy  hats. 
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HEADDEESSES. 


Fig^  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1.  Crochet  Headdress. — This  pretty  little 
coiffure  is  suitable  for  morning  wear,  and  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  make.  It  is  composed  of  purse 
silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  coronet  of  bows  and 
ends  of  black  velvet.  The  back  is  made  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Make  a  chain  of  60  stitches,  and  work  a 
square  of  treble  crochet,  putting  2  chain  be- 
tween each  treble.  Then,  for  the  top  of  the 
headdress,  crochet  on  two  sides  of  the  square, 
7  chain,  and  loop  into  every  other  treble.  Re- 
peat this  for  five  rows,  and  mount  this  portion 
of  the  net  on  a  pointed  wire.  Ornament  it  with 
bows  and  ends  of  velvet,  tastefully  arranged, 
and  finish  off  the  back  by  lengths  of  silk  looped 
in  to  form  a  fringe.  About  eight  lengths  of 
silk  are  required  for  one  loop  of  fringe. 


This  might  be  converted  into  an  evening 
headdress  by  making  the  foundation  in  some 
bright-colored  silk,  or  gold  twist,  and  ornament- 
ing the  front  with  small  white  ostrich  feathers. 

Fig.  2. — TTie  Valois  Headdress. — This  consists 
of  thick  black  velvet  plaits,  which  are  fastened 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  coronet  is  formed 
of  standing  loops  of  cherry  velvet  and  black  lace. 


D'OYLEY  IN  CROCHET. 
(See  engraving,  page  535.) 
A  SET  of  d'Oyleys  are  a  very  useful  and  or- 
namental production  of  the  work-table,  and  the 
labor  of  working  them  is  well  repaid  by  this 
double  recommendation.  They  form  an  inex- 
pensive and  appropriate  present  for  a  little  mark 
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of  kind  feeling  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding, 
when  a  ttoie  important  offering  might  not  b« 
in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  intimacy  and 
friendship  of  the  parties.  They  are  executed 
in  the  usual  way  of  crochet — that  is,  the  pattern 
13  solid  and  the  ground  open.  They  will  require 
to  be  completeil  by  tlie  addition  of  a  fringe,  and 
for  this  an  extra  row  of  crochet  must  be  worked 
round,  with  about  seven  or  nine  chains  in  each 
loop,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  fringe  to 
be  knotted  into  every  loop.     They  may,  if  pre- 


ferred, be  linished  with  a  narrow  crochet  edging ; 
but  the  fringe  is  equally  pretty  and  less  trouble. 
These  designs  can  also  be  executed  in  netting 
and  darning.  They  form  extremely  ornamental 
d'Oyleys  if  the  netting  is  in  white,  and  the 
darning  in  the  ingrain  red  cotton.  A  brighter 
effect  is  produced  in  this  way  ;  and  when  seen 
on  a  table,  well-lighted,  and  the  dessert  taste- 
fully arranged,  they  appear  to  great  advantage, 
as  the  pattern  is  shown  much  niore  distinctly 
than  when  they  are  entirely  while. 


THE  L.\DY  DIANA  ll.\T. 


FANCY  TRIMMIi^O  FOR 

DRESSES. 

TO  BE  MAPr  OF  SIl.K  OK  rOTTOX. 


1.^ 


\/i 


The  Lady  Diana  Ilat. — The  material  is  fine 
Leghorn.  The  brim  is  first  turned  up,  and  then 
turned  down  again  ;  thus  making  a  double 
turn.     A  very  long  white  ostrich  feather,  fixed 


in  front  by  a  small  tuft  of  black  feather,  passes 
quite  across  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  hangs 
down  at  the  back.  In  front  a  small  aigrette  of 
straw.     The  hair  confined  iu  a  net. 
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COUNTEEPANE,   IN   CROCHET. 


TO  BE  WOEKED  IN  SQOAKES. 


Materials.— Ka'Mmg  cotton,  No.  6  or  S, 
with  a  suitable  hook. 

This  counterpane  is  to  be  worked 
in  squares,  alternately  close  and  open, 
arranged  as  in  a  chess-board,  the  open 
of  one  row  joined  to  the  close  of  an- 
other, and  vice  versd.  They  may  be 
sewed  together ;  but  we  prefer  con- 
necting them  with  a  crochet-hook, 
one  line  piece  by  piece,  and  the  uext 
line  to  it  when  completed. 

The  Close  Square. — S  ch  close  into 
a  round. 

1st  round. — •*  5  ch,  1  sc  under  the 
chain  of  S  four  times,  slip  on  two  of 
the  first  set  of  5  ch. 

'2d. — *  3  sc  under  chain  of  5,  5  ch 
*  four  times. 

3d. — 5  sc,  3  on  3,  and  2  xmder  the 
chain  of  5  beyond,  *  5  ch,  7  sc  on  3 
so  and  two  chain  at  each  end  ;  *  3 
times  ;  end  with  2  sc,  to  make  the 
first  five  seven. 

[N.  B.  All  the  sc  stitches  are  taken  either 
under  the  chain  or  under  the  two  sides  of  the 
sc  stitch  ;  and  in  the  following  rounds,  as  in 
this,  the  extra  stitches  can  only  be  worked  at 
one  end  of  the  first  side  in  beginning  the  round, 
which  is  finished  by  doing  them  at  the  other 
end  of  that  side.] 

4th. — 11  sc  worked  as  the  7,  with  5  ch  after 
them,  four  times. 

5<A.— 15  sc. 

6tli. — 19  sc,  with  5  chain  after  them,  four 
times. 

Ith. — In  this  round  a  sc  stitch  is  worked,  as 
before,  in  every  one  of  the  former  round,  and  7 
sc  under  every  chain  of  5. 

Slh  (and  last  round). — Sc  on  every  sc  at  the 
corners,  working  two  in  one  once;  and  along 
the  sides,  *  1  ch,  miss  1,  1  dc  ;  *  as  often  as 
may  be  required. 

The  Ope.v  Square. — 4  ch,  close  into  a  round, 
5  ch,  *  1  dc,  2  ch,  *  four  times. 

2d  round. — 1  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  all  under  the 
chain  of  5  ;  the  same  under  the  chain  of  2  three 
times  over. 

3d. — *  under  the  next  chain  of  2,  2  dc,  3  ch, 
2  dc  (which  forms  the  first  corner),  3  ch,  1  dc 
under  the  next  chain  of  2,  3  ch,  *  repeit  all 
round. 

4M.— *  2  dc,  3  ch,  2  dc,  all  under  the  3  ch, 
between  the  two  pairs  of  dc  ;  2  ch,  1  dc  under 


chain,  2  ch,  1  dc  under  chain,  2  ch,  *  four 
times. 

5th.—*  2  dc,  3  ch,  2  dc,  all  under  3  ch  at 
point,  3  ch,  1  dc  under  chain,  3  ch,  1  dc  under 
chain,  3  ch,  1  do  under  chain,  3  ch,  *  four  times. 

Gth.—*  3  dc,  3  ch,  3  dc,  all  under  3  ch  at 
point ;  between  point  and  point  work  as  before, 
but  with  one  repetition  more. 

This  design  is  extremely  prettily  done  in  dou- 
ble Berlin  wool,  of  two  colors,  for  a  couvre- 
pieds,  or  baby's  blanket. 


NEW  CROCHET  STITCHES. 

{Especially/  suitable  for  Wool-work.) 

No.  I. — Tunis  Stitch. 

This  is  begun  exactly  like  Princess  stitch, 
and  with  the  same  kind  of  hook.  You  make 
a  chain  of  any  given  number  of  stitches,  and 
work  back  on  it,  taking  up  each  stitch  and 
drawing  the  wool  through,  until  finally  you  have 
all  on  the  needle.  Work  back,  by  drawing  the 
wool  first  through  one  loop  only,  and  after  that 
through  two,  till  you  have  one  only  on  the 
hook,  which  is  the  first  of  next  row.  So  far  the 
two  stitches  are  precisely  alike. 

3d.  Instead  of  putting  the  hook  in  the  upright 
stitch,  insert  it  under  tlie  top,  or  upper  part, 
between  every  two  upiight  threads  ;  and  draw 
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the  loop  through  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
row,  working  from  riglit  to  left,  you  have  all 
the  loops  on  the  needle,  the  last  one  being  made 
of  a  sort  of  loose  thread  at  the  end. 

4/A,  or  returning  row,  is  like  the  second,  but 
that  you  draw  three  off  together  at  the  last. 
Repeat  these  two  rows  alternately  till  sufficient 
is  done. 

This  stitch  is  better  adapted  for  making 
squares  than  stripes,  as  it  works  into  a  diamond 
or  slanting  form,  but  can  readily  be  pulled  into 
shape. 

A  couvre-pied  made  of  this  stitch,  in  small 
squares  of  two  bright  trenchant  colors,  would  be 
very  handsome,  especially  if  each  square  was 
surrounded  by  a  line  of  so,  worked  iu  gold  or 
maize  filoselle. 


No.  II. — Velvet  Stitch 

is  made  by  putting  the  wool  twice  round  the 
liook  (as  for  tn),  and  then  inserting  it  in  the 
stitcli  to  be  worked.  Draw  the  wool  tluough 
this,  and  then  through  all  the  four  loops  and 
twists    of  thread   together,  which    requires   a 


somewhat  fine  needle.     Do  a  chain  stitch  after 
every  stitch  ;  and  in  following  rows  insert  the 
book  under  this  chain. 
VOL.  Lxry. — 49 


Yr.n  work  the  velret  stitch  on  every  alternate 
one  only  of  the  foundation  chain. 

Tliis  stitch  is  admirably  suited  for  stripes  of 
bright  colors,  divided  by  a  narrow  one  of  throe 
rows,  black,  maize  (or  gold),  and  black  again. 
The  bright  colors  ought  to  be  of  not  less  than 
four  rows  ;  and  five  are  more  effective. 

The  maize  line  should  be  done  iu  coarse  cro- 
chet silk  ;  the  wool  used  must  be  double  Berliu. 

No.  III. — Lono-Princess  Stitch. 

This  is  a  pretty  and  novel  variety  of  the  popu- 
lar "Princess"  (or,  as  the  French  have  called 
it,  Tunis)  crochet.  The  only  difference  in  work- 
ing is,  that  when  doing  the  forward  row,  after 
taking  up  one  of  tlie  front  stitches,  and  bringing 
the  wool  throiinh  it,  you  draw  the  wool  again 


through  the  stitch  jnst  made,  working  on  it, 
in  fact,  a  chain  stitch.  Do  this  to  every  stitch 
in  the  row,  working  from  right  to  left,  except 
the  first  stitch,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  merely  the  last  stitch  of  the  altern.ite  or  back 
row  :  and  this  must  have  a  cbain-stitch  worked 
on  it. 

It  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  ordinary 
Princess  stitch,  and  done  in  S-thread  Berlin  is 
quite  warm  enough  for  a  cotivre-jjifd,  or  baby's 
blanket ;  but  the  stitches  not  being  square,  it 
is  not  suitable  for  embroidery. 
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SOFA   CUSHION,   IN   CROCHET,   EMBEOIDEEED. 
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.V<i/«'uii«.— 8-th read  black  and  white  pearl  wool ;  bine, 
crimson,  green,  and  amber  S-thread  wool,  and  any  short 
pieces  of  colore  ;  also  a  coarse  hook  ;  cord  and  tassels. 

The  cushion  consists  of  stripes  of  varions 
colors,  arrauged  so  as  to  harmonize  with  a  line 
of  pearl  wool  between  erery  two,  and  also  all 
ronnd  the  cusliion.  For  this  you  begin  and 
end  with  this  wool,  and  afterwards  work  two 
lines,  to  join  the  other  two  sides  of  the  square. 

With  the  pearl  wool  work  a  chain  of  seventy 
ptitches,  and  do  one  row  forward  and  one  back- 
ward, to  make  one  pattern  of  this  stitch.  Join 
on  a  colored  wool,  and  work  thirty  rows,  making 
fifteen  patterns  ;  then  the  two  pearl-wool  rows 
again,  then  another  color,  until  you  have  five 
colored  stripes  and  six  narrow  pearl  lines. 
Do  a  pearl  line  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  pattern  is  worked  in  cross-stitch,  which 


is  done  on  this  crochet  as  easily  as  on  canvas. 
Use  a  large  rng-needle  and  single-wool.  The 
zigzag  line  is  in  one  color,  brown  or  black,  the 
flower  in  three  shades  of  bright  color.  It  may 
be  worked  entirely  in  one  set  of  tints,  on  each 
stripe,  or  each  flower  in  a  different  one,  accord- 
ing to  taste.  In  the  latter  case  you  can  use  up 
any  spare  bits  of  wool  yon  may  have  on  band  ; 
hnt  the  effect  is,  perhaps,  better  the  other  way. 
Suppose  there  are  five  stripes  of  the  following 
colors — amber,  blue,  crimson  or  scarlet,  green  ; 
and  the  design  be  worked  on  each  in  three 
shades  of  the  color  following  it,  only  with  gre^n 
on  one  amber  stripe  and  blue  on  the  other,  it 
would  look  very  handsome.  The  tassels  to  ba 
made  of  wool  of  the  leading  color. 

Onr  second  cut  is  the  pattern  of  the  stripe 
enlarged. 
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IN 


SPECTACLE  CASE  OX  FINE  CANVAS 
BERLIN  WOOL. 
A  LITTLE  article  suitable  for  a  token  of  friend- 
sliip  from  the  young  to  the  oM,  easily  worked, 
and  pretty  when  completed.  A  fine  canvas  is 
ivquired,  and  the  li-iht  shades  used  in  the  pat- 
tern should  be  in  floss  silk.     The  ground  is  in 
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crimson,  and  the  pattern  is  worked  in  black, 
blues,  and  grays.  The  little  border  round  has 
a  black  ground,  the  pattern  bein^'  in  alternate 
rtids,  blues,  and  whites.  The  colors  should  not 
be  chosen  for  the  gaiety  of  their  contrasts,  as  it 
U  the  neatness  of  the  work,  and  the  suitability 
of  style  in  the  pattern,  which  render  the  article, 
when  completed,  appropriate   for  the  purpose 


for  which  it  is  intended.  The  two  sides  must 
be  lined  with  silk,  an  inner  lining  of  flanuel 
being  first  inserted;  they  must  then  be  sewud 
together,  leaving  one  end  open  to  admit  the 
spectacles,  after  which  the  stitches  must  be 
hid  by  a  very  small  black  silk  cord,  sewed  on 
all  round,  and  at  the  opening,  on  both  sides  of 
each  halt 


NEW  STYLE  OF  GARTER. 


Cast  on  sis  stitches  in  colored  worsted  on 
fine  steel  needles. 

Knit  forty-five  rows  plain  knitting. 

Double  this  piece  to  form  a  loop ;  take  up 
the  stitches  ou  one  needle,  making  twelve 
stitches  in  all. 

Join  the  white  worsted  ;  knit  one  row  plain, 
one  row  purl,  until  yon  have  six  rows  ;  thon 
reverse  the  rows  so  as  to  make  a  rib  the  oth»-r 
way  :  six  rows  in  each  rib.  Do  this  until  you 
have  thirty-three  ribs, 

Joiu  the  colored  worsted  ;  knit  one  row  plain, 
then  narrow  one  stitch  at  the  end  of  the  row 
for  two  rows ;  then  knit  one  row  across  plain, 
and  repeat  the  last  three  rows  until  all  the 
stitches  are  olT. 

Make  a  short  cord  and  attach  a  tasseU 
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^\etcipts,  ^t.    ^ 

DIRECTIONS  FOn  PRESERVING  FRUITS,  ETC. 
It  has  beeo  our  cu»tom  every  year,  during  the  mouths 
of  Jaoe,  Ja\jf  and  Augut^t,  to  publish  a  large  Dumber  of 
useful  receipts  8uited  to  the  preserving  i^eaMgn.  Having 
niaujr  new  subscribers  thi;*  year,  we  repubtish  the  col- 
k'ctioo,  with  the  addition  of  many  new  uue^,  which  will 
be  found  very  valuable. 

OBi^ERVATIONS    O.S    PRGSERVI50. 

A  very  common  discovery  made  by  thos^e  who  pre- 
serve fruits,  etc.,  is,  that  the  preserve  either  ferments, 
grows  mouldy,  or  becomes  candied. 

These  three  effects  arise  from  three  separate  causes. 
The  first  from  inMitficienl  boiling  ;  (he  second  from  being 
kept  in  a  damp  pliicc,  assisted  in  some  degree  by  the  first 
cause ;  and  the  third  from  beLog  too  quick,  and  too  long 
boiling. 

Precierves  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  entirely  secluded 
from  the  air,  and  in  a  dry  place.  In  ranging  them  on 
the  shelves  of  a  store-clo^pt,  they  should  not  be  suffered 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  wall.  Moisture  in  winter 
aud  spring  exudes  from  some  of  the  driest  walls,  and 
preserves  invariably  imbibe  it,  both  in  dampness  and 
laste.  It  is  ncce.-<sary  occasionally  to  look  at  them,  and 
if  they  have  been  attacked  by  mould,  boil  them  up 
gently  again.  To  prevent  all  risks,  it  is  always  as  well 
to  lay  a  brandy  paper  over  the  fruit  before  tying  down. 
This  may  be  renewed  in  the  spring. 

Fruit  jellies  are  made  In  the  ratio  of  a  quart  offrnit  to 
two  pounds  of  sugar.  They  must  not  be  boiled  quick, 
nor  very  long.  Practice,  aud  a  general  discretion,  will 
be  found  the  best  guides  to  regul^ite  the  exact  time, 
which  necessarily  must  bo  affected,  more  or  less,  by 
local  causes. 

If  you  do  not  possess  a  drying-stove,  the  fruit  may  be 
diied  in  the  snn  on  flagstones,  taking  care  that  insects 
are  not  suffered  to  approach  it;  a  garden  glass  to  cover 
the  preserve  will  keep  them  ofiL  If  dried  in  an  oven, 
it  must  be  of  gentle  warmth,  and  they  must  be  done 
slowly. 

DIPPEBEXT    DEOKEES   OP   PBEPi.BtITO  SUGAR. 

The  various  purposes  to  which  sugar  is  applied  re- 
quire it  to  be  in  different  states  ;  these  are  called  degrees. 
They  extend  to  the  number  of  thirteen. 

First  X)€^ree.— Replace  the  clarified  sugar  in  the  pre- 
serving-pan, to  boil  gently,  take  a  drop  of  it  on  the 
thumb  and  touch  it  with  the  forefinger;  if,  on  opening 
them,  it  draws  to  a  fine  thread,  and  In  breaking  forms 
two  drops  on  each  finger,  it  is  at  the  right  point. 

S'^cond.— A  little  more  boiling  brings  it  to  this  point, 
when  the  thread  will  draw  further  before  it  breaks. 

TTitri.— At  this  point  the  thread  may  be  drawn  as  far 
as  the  span  will  open  without  breaking. 

F\>\Lrth.~Ou  still  increasing  the  boiling,  little  raised 
balls  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sugar. 

/"f/ZA.  — Take  up  some  of  the  sugar  on  a  skimmer,  and 
drop  it  on  the  rest,  when  it  should  form  a  slanting  streak 
on  the  surface. 

SUVi.—'BoW  it  yet  a  little  longer;  the  streak  or  tail  is 
now  larger,  and  it  has  reached  this  point. 

Sr-prn/A.— Take  out  a  skimmerful  of  the  sugar,  blow 
through  it,  and  small  sparks  of  sugar  will  fly  from  it. 

Eighth,— The  same  proof  as  above  ;  the  sparks  should 
be  larger  and  stronger. 

49* 


.Vtn<7i.— Take  the  sugar  in  the  skimmer  as  before,  give 
tt  a  shake,  and  if  the  sparks  arc  large,  and  adhere  to- 
gether, on  rising,  it  Is  at  the  right  point. 

Tenth. — Dip  your  fingers  in  cold  water,  and  then  into 
the  sngar  Instantly,  and  again  Into  the  water,  when  the 
sugar  will  roll  Into  a  ball,  which  will  be  supple  when 
cold. 

EUvenift. — At  this  point  the  ball  or  bullet  will  be 
harder  when  cold  than  the  last. 

Ticef/th. — Prove  as  above  ;  the  bullet  should  crumble 
between  the  fingers,  aud,  on  biting,  will  btick  to  the 
teeth. 

Thirteenth. — At  this  point  it  sbnuld  snap  clean  when 
bitten.  This  point  is  very  difficult  to  attain,  for  in  in- 
creasing the  height  the  sugar  is  apt  t<.>  burn  ;  it  is  better, 
therefore,  to  try  the  proof  very  froi^uenliy.  Another 
process  is  much  used  by  the  confectioner,  and  produced 
a  deep  color;  it  is  made  by  patting  a  little  water  to  the 
sugar  and  boiling  it  without  skimming,  or  otherwise 
touching  the  sngar  till  of  the  right  color,  then  take  it  off 
and  use  immediately. 

If,  on  preparing  the  Rngar,  you  miss  the  right  point, 
add  a  little  cold  water,  and  boil  once  more. 

Observations. — The  skimmer  should  never  be  left  la 
the  preserving-pan  after  the  sugar  is  clarified,  nor  after 
the  scum  is  removed. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  stir  or  disturb  the  sugar,  as  that 
would  cause  its  diminution. 

In  boiling  the  sugar,  particularly  the  two  last  de- 
grees, the  sugar  is  continuously  rising  and  falling,  and, 
on  falling,  leaves  marks  ou  the  side  of  the  pan,  which 
the  heal  of  the  fire  would  soon  burn,  and  thereby  spoil 
the  whole  of  the  sugar.  To  avoid  this,  have  by  the  sidp 
of  you  a  pan  of  cold  water  and  a  sponge,  upon  which, 
wipe  the  tiides  of  the  pan  carefully  the  instant  after  the 
sugar  has  fallen. 

To  Clarify  Sugar. — Take  the  quantity  of  fine  white 
loaf-sugar  you  intend  to  clarify,  add  to  it  of  very  clean 
warm  water  half  a  pint  for  every  pound  ;  when  dis- 
solved, add  to  it  the  white  of  one  or  two  eggs — as  the 
quantity  may  require — well  whipped,  put  it  on  the  fire, 
aud  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  pour  into  it  an  ordinary 
teacupful  of  cold  water;  on  its  ri.>*ing  again  to  a  boil, 
remove  it,  and  let  it  settle  for  twenty  minutes  ;  skim  the 
scum  from  the  top.  pour  off  ihesyrop  into  a  clean  vessel 
with  sufllcient  quickness  to  leave  alt  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  and  such  steadiness  as  to  prevent  any  of  the 
latter  rising  and  mixing  with  it. 

To  Pre-^erve  Strawberries:. — To  two  pounds  of  fine 
large  strawberries,  add  two  pound?*  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  put  them  in  a  preserving  kettle,  over  a  slow  fire, 
till  the  sugar  is  melted  ;  then  boil  them  precisely  twenty 
minutes,  as  fast  as  possible;  have  ready  a  number  of 
fm^/f  jars,  and  put  the  fruit  in  boiling  hot.  Cork  and 
seal  the  jars  immediately,  and  keep  them  through  the 
summer  in  a  cold,  dry  cellar.  The  jars  must  be  heated 
before  the  hot  fruit  is  poured  in,  otherwiso  they  will 
break. 

To  Prbserte  Strawberries  or  Raspberribi*,  for 
Crbavs  or  Ices,  withoct  Boiling. — Let  the  fruit  be 
gathered  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  day,  in  very  dry 
weather  ;  strip  it  from  the  stalks  directly,  weigh  it,  turn 
it  into  a  bowl  or  deep  pan,  and  brui<^e  it  gently  ;  mix 
with  an  equal  weight  of  fine  dry  sifted  sugar,  and  pat 
it  immediately  into  small  wide-necked  bottles;  cork 
these  firmly  without  delay,  and  tie  bladders  over  the 
tops.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  or  the  fruit  will  fer- 
menl.     The  mixture  should  be  stirred  soAly,  and  only 
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jast  sufficiently  to  blend  the  eugar  and  the  fruit.  The 
bottles  must  be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  bladders,  after 
having  been  cleaned  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to 
become  nearly  so,  should  be  moistened  with  a  little 
spirit  on  the  side  which  is  to  be  nest  the  cork, 

STRAWBiiRRiES  Stewed  FOR  Takts, — Make  a  syrup  of 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  a  teacup  of  water  ;  add  a  little 
white  of  eggs;  let  it  boil,  and  skim  it  until  only  a  foam 
rises;  then  put  in  a  quart  of  berries  free  from  stems  and 
hulls;  let  them  boil  till  they  look  clear  and  the  syrup 
is  quite  thick.     Finish  with  fine  puff  paste. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries  in  Wine.— Put  a  quantity 
of  the  finest  large  strawberries  into  a  gooseberry-bottle, 
and  strew  over  them  three  laige  spoonfuls  of  fine  sugar  ; 
fill  up  with  Madeira  wine  or  sherry. 

Strawberry  Jellt. — Express  the  juice  from  the  fruit 
through  a  cloth,  strain  it  clear,  weigh,  and  stir  to  it  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  finest  sugar  dried  and  reduced 
to  powder  ;  when  this  is  dissolved,  place  the  preserviug- 
pan  over  a  very  clear  fire,  and  stir  the  jelly  often  uotil 
it  boils  ;  clear  it  carefully  from  scum,  and  boil  it  quickly 
from  fifteea  to  twenty-five  minutes.  This  receipt  is  for 
a  modeiute  quantity  of  the  preserve;  a  very  small  por- 
tion will  require  much  less  time. 

Raspberries. — These  may  be  preserved  wet,  bottled, 
or  made  jam  or  marmalade  of,  the  same  as  strawberries. 
Raspberries  are  very  good  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  warm 
oven.    They  are  very  delicious  stewed  for  table  or  tarts. 

Raspberrt  Jam,— Weigh  the  fruit,  and  add  three- 
quarters  of  the  weight  of  sugar;  put  the  former  into  a 
preserving-pan,  boil,  and  break  it ;  stir  constantly,  and 
Ifet  it  boil  very  quickly  ;  when  the  juice  has  boiled  an 
hour,  add  the  sugar  and  simmer  half  an  hour.  In  this 
way  the  jam  is  superiur  iu  color  and  flavor  to  that  which 
is  made  by  putting  the  sugar  in  at  first. 

Raspberry  Wine, — Bruise  the  finest  ripe  raspberries 
With  the  back  of  a  spoon  ;  strain  them  through  a  flannel 
bag  intoa  stone  jar;  allow  one  pouad  of  fine  powdered 
loaf-sugar  to  one  quart  of  juice;  stir  these  well  together, 
and  cover  the  jar  closely  ;  let  it  stand  three  days,  stir- 
ring the  mixture  up  every  day  ;  then  pour  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and  put  two  quarts  of  sherry  to  each  quart  of 
juice,  or  liquid.  Bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  a  fortnight.  By  adding  Cognac  brandy  instead  of 
sherry,  the  mixture  will  be  raspberry  brandy. 

Raspberry  Cream.— Rub  a  quart  of  raspberries,  or 
raspberry  jam,  through  a  hair  sieve,  to  take  out  the 
seeds,  and  then  mix  it  well  with  cream;  sweeten  with 
sugar  to  taste;  put  into  a  stone  jug,  and  raise  a  froth 
with  a  chocolate  mill;  as  your  froth  rises,  take  it  off 
with  a  spoon,  and  lay  it  upon  a  hair  sieve.  When  you 
have  got  as  much  froth  as  you  want,  put  what  cream 
remains  into  adeep  china  dish,  or  punch  bowl,  and  pour 
your  frothed  cream  upon  it,  as  high  as  it  will  lie  on. 

Currants  Preserved. — Take  ripe  currants  free  from 
stems  ;  weigh  them,  and  take  the  same  weight  of  sugar  ; 
put  a  teacup  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  it;  boil  the  syrup 
until  it  is  hot  and  clear  ;  then  turn  it  over  the  fruit ;  let 
it  remain  one  night ;  then  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  boil 
geatly  until  they  are  cooked  and  clear;  take  them  into 
the  jars  or  pots  with  a  skimmer;  boil  the  syrup  until 
rich  and  thick,  then  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Currants 
may  be  preserved  with  ten  pounds  of  fruit  to  seven  of 
sugar.  Take  the  stems  from  seven  pounds  of  the  cur- 
rants, and  crush  and  press  the  juice  from  the  remaining 
three  pound-* ;  put  them  into   the  hot  syrup,  aod  boil 


until  thick  and  rich  ;  put  it  iu  pots  or  jars,  and  the  next 
day  secure  as  directed. 

Currant  Jelly. — Pick  fine  red,  but  long  ripe,  currants 
from  the  stems ;  bruise  them,  and  strain  the  juice  from 
a  quart  at  a  time  through  a  thin  muslin  ;  wring  it  gently, 
to  get  all  the  liquid  ;  put  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  juice  ;  stir  it  until  it  isall  dissolved  ;  set  it  over 
a  gentle  fire ;  let  it  become  hot,  and  boil  for  fifteen  min- 
utes; then  try  it  by  taking  a  spoonful  into  a  saucer; 
when  cold,  if  it  is  not  quite  firm  enough,  boil  it  for  a  few 
minutes  longer. 

Currant  Jam  of  all  Colors.— Strip  your  currants, 
and  put  them  into  your  pan,  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  add  your  sugar  after 
your  fruit  has  boiled  a  few  minutes  :  boil  all  together, 
mashing  your  fruit  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  boil  all  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  then  fill  your  jars. 

Currant  Wine. — Dissolve  eight  pounds  of  honey  in 
fifteen  gallonsof  boiling  water,  to  which,  when  clarified, 
add  the  juice  of  eight  pounds  of  red  or  white  currants  ; 
then  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours;  to  every  two  gal- 
loos  add  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  clarify  with  whites 
of  eggs. 

Compote  of  Green  Currants. — Half  a  pint  of  spring 
water,  five  ounces  of  sugar,  boiled  together  ten  minutes  ; 
one  pint  of  green  currants  stripped  from  the  stalks  ; 
simmer  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Black  Currant  Vinegar.— To  four  pounds  of  fruit, 
very  ripe,  put  three  pints  of  vinegar;  let  it  stand  three 
days;  stir  occasionally;  squeeze  and  strain  the  fruit. 
After  boiling  ten  minutes,  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar.     Boil  twenty  minutes. 

GoosEBERRiESs — Put  OHO  quart  of  red  currant  juice  to 
five  pounds  of  loaf-sugar;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  put  in  eight  pounds  of  red,  rough, 
ripe  gooseberries,  let  them  boil  half  an  hour,  then  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pan  and  leave  them  to  stand  /or 
two  days  ;  then  boil  them  again  until  they  look  clear ; 
put  them  into  pots  and  let  them  stand  a  week  to  dry  a 
little  at  the  top,  then  cover  them  with  brandy  papers. 

Compote  op  Green  Gooseberries. — This  is  an  excel- 
lent compote,  if  made  with  fine  sugar,  and  very  good 
with  any  kind.  Break  five  ounces  into  small  lumps, 
and  pour  on  them  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  boil  these  gently 
for  ten  minutes,  and  clear  off  all  the  scum  ;  then  add  to 
them  a  pint  of  fresh  gooseberries  freed  from  the  tops  and 
stalks,  washed  and  well-drained  ;  simmer  them  gently 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  serve  them  hot  or  cold. 
Increase  the  quantity  for  a  large  dish. 

Cherries  Presrrved.— Take  fine  large  cherries,  not 
very  ripe  ;  take  off  the  stems,  and  take  out  the  stones  ; 
save  whatever  juice  runs  from  them;  take  an  equal 
weight  of  white  sugar ;  make  the  syrup  of  a  teacup  of 
water  for  each  pound,  set  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  dis- 
solved and  boiling  hot,  then  put  in  the  juice  and  cher- 
ries, boil  them  gently  until  clear  throughout ;  take  them 
from  the  syrup  with  a  skimmer,  and  spread  them  on  flat 
dishes  to  cool ;  let  the  syrup  boil  until  it  is  rich  and 
quite  thick  ;  set  it  to  cool  and  settle  ;  take  the  fruit  into 
jars  and  pots,  and  pour  the  syrup  carefully  over;  let 
them  remain  open  till  the  next  day;  then  cover  as  di- 
rected. Sweet  cheriies  are  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  pint  of  red  currant-juice,  and  half  a  poui\d  of  sugar  to 
it,  for  four  or  five  pounds  of  cherries. 

Compote  of  Cherries.- Simmer  five  ounces  of  sugar 
with  half  a  pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes ;  throw  into 
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the  syrnp  a  ponnd  of  cherries  wi^ighed  after  they  are 
utalked,  and  let  them  etew  gently  for  Iweoty  minutes. 
It  Ir  a  great  improvement  to  stone  the  fruit,  but  a  larger 
quantity  will  then  bo  required  for  a  dish. 

Compote  op  Mobello  Chekries.— Boil  together,  for 
flftcen  minutes,  five  uudccs  of  sugar  with  half  a  pint  of 
water ;  add  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  ripe  Morello  cher- 
ries, and  simmer  them  very  softly  from  five  to  seven 
minutes.    This  is  &  delicioas  compote. 

Chbrbt  Jam.— Stono  four  pounds  of  cherries,  and  put 
them  in  a  preserving-pan,  with  two  pounds  of  flue  white 
sugar  and  a  pint  of  red  currant-juice;  boil  the  whole 
together  rather  £ast,  until  It  stiffens,  and  then  put  it  into 
pots  for  use. 

To  Dry  Cbebrieb.— Take  the  stems  and  stones  from 
ripe  cherries ;  spread  them  on  fiat  dishes,  and  dry  them 
in  the  hot  sun  or  warm  oven  ;  pour  whatever  juice  may 
have  run  from  them,  a  little  at  a  time,  over  them  ;  stir 
thera  about,  that  they  may  dry  evenly.  When  they  aie 
perfectly  dry,  liue  boxes  or  jars  with  white  paper,  and 
pack  them  close  in  layers ;  strew  a  little  brown  sugar, 
and  fold  the  paper  over,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place ; 
or  pat  them  in  muslin  bags,  aud  hang  them  in  an  airy 
place. 

Cherries,  to  Caxdt.— The  fruit  must  be  gathered  be- 
fore it  is  ripe  ;  pick  and  stone  them,  boil  clarified  sugar, 
and  pour  it  over  them. 

To  Pbrserve  Rhubarb. — To  one  and  a  quarter  pound 
of  rhubarb  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  half  an  ounco  of 
bitter  almonds  blanched  and  chopped  very  fine,  half 
the  peel  of  a  lemon  also  chopped  very  fine;  boil  all  to- 
gether rather  longer  than  other  fruit,  or  till  it  will  set 
firm.  If  the  fruit  is  not  quite  young,  the  sticks  should 
be  peeled,  being  first  wiped  quite  diy. 

Rbcbarb  Jam. — To  seveu  pounds  of  rhubarb  add  four 
Bweet  oranges  and  five  pounds  of  sugar.  Peel  and  cut 
op  the  rhubarb.  Put  in  the  thin  peel  of  the  orauges  and 
the  pulp,  after  taking  out  the  seeds  and  all  the  whites. 
Boil  all  together  for  one  hour  and  a  half. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR,  EYES,  TEETH, 
AND  EXTREMITIES. 

MANAOEUB»T  OF  THE  TI-:ETH  AND  GtTMS. 

Thr  management  of  the  teeth  has  a  twofold  tendency, 
the  first  indication  being  to  watch  and  assist  their  pro- 
per development ;  and  the  second,  to  protect  them  from 
decay  ;  and  as  these  two  processes  have  each  a  separate 
stage  of  life,  during  which  they  are  prominently  active, 
80  the  proper  supervision  of  the  teeth  may  take  its  tone 
from  the  period  at  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  Thns, 
the  mother  who  watches  her  children's  teeth  as  they 
successively  make  their  appearance,  has  a  very  different 
task  to  perform  from  that  which  is  demanded  by  her 
own  set;  and  unless  she  understands  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  or  intrusts  it  to  another  more  competent  than 
herself,  she  will  very  probably  overlook  much  which 
ought  to  engage  her  attention.  In  the  cutting  of  the 
milk  teeth,  there  is  very  little  cause  fur  anxiety  or 
interfereace,  so  far  as  the  teeth  themselves  are  concerned  ; 
but  when  the  second  set  are  making  their  appearance, 
the  mother  who  regards  the  future  welfare  of  her  chil- 
dren, in  point  of  comfort  and  personal  beauty,  will  see 
that  they  are  allowed  room  and  space  for  their  proper 
arrangement  in  the  mouth.  Children  at  a  very  early 
ago  should  be  encouraged  to  wash  out  their  mouths  and 
brush  their  teeth  with  a  soft  brush  (but  no  powder) ; 
aod  if  the  gams  are  at  all  spongy  or  inclined  to  bleed, 


the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh  will  render 
them  more  hard  and  heallhy;  but  the  tartar  formed 
upon  milk  teeth  is  not  of  any  further  consequence  than 
as  showing  a  slight  tendency  to  ill  health,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  all  removed  with  tho  tooth  to  which  it  is  attached. 
But  if  the  first  teeth  are  very  small,  and  at  the  same 
time  closely  set,  It  often  happens  that  the  second  set  are 
too  large  for  their  places,  and  as  they  emerge  they  crowd 
one  another  so  much  that  they  cannot  find  room  to  stand 
in  a  regular  row,  and  part,  or  all,  fall  out  of  the  rank. 
When  this  is  the  case,  ono  or  more  teeth  must  be  ex- 
tracted ;  but  as  the  incisors  and  canine  teeth  are  very 
conspicuous,  and  their  absence  is  very  readily  detected, 
it  is  considered  better  to  remove  the  first  bicuspid,  which 
permits  the  adjacent  teeth  to  extend  themselves  and 
assume  a  regular  position.  If  this  is  done  early  enough, 
in  most  cases  it  is  sufiicient ;  but  if  not,  a  plate  must  be 
fixed  in  the  opposite  jaw  in  snch  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
tooth  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  so  force  it  into  its 
place,  or  it  must  be  brought  in  by  strong  silk,  tying  it 
to  the  adjacent  teeth.  These  plans  must,  however,  be 
intrusted  to  a  skilful  dentist ;  they  are  only  mentioned 
here  in  order  that  the  mother  may  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  by  his  aid  she  may  hope  to  rectify  the  errors 
occasioned  by  her  omitting  to  have  earlier  assistance.  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  cutting  of  the  first  teeth,  be- 
cause whenever  thei  e  is  much  the  matter  at  that  time  the 
aid  of  a  surgeon  should  be  called  in,  who  will  at  once 
proceed  to  lance  the  gums,  if  necessary  ;  but  as  I  believe 
this  division  is  fraught  with  serious  ill  consequences  if 
it  is  done  without  due  cause,  I  should  never  advise  the 
parents  or  nurse  to  attempt  the  operation,  simple  and 
easy  as  it  is.  The  milk  teeth  often  decay  and  give  pain, 
end  if  80,  they  may  be  removed;  and  in  many  cases, 
without  any  such  destruction  of  substance,  they  will 
require  slight  interference,  from  their  adhering  to  their 
sockets  longer  than  is  desirable,  or  prudent  in  reference 
to  the  new  teeth.  In  all  cases,  however,  these  fangs 
are  absorbed  before  the  new  tooth  shows  itself,  and  from 
this  circumstance  a  very  slight  force  is  sufficient  to  re- 
move them. 

The  supervision  and  management  of  the  permanent 
teeth  in  thexT d^iyfopment  being  completed,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  that  after  this  stage  they  are  prevented  from  decay- 
ing. It  appears  that  this  disease  of  the  tooth  is  partly  due 
to  a  chemical  decomposition  of  the  food  lodged  between 
the  spaces  in  eating.  When  there  is  joined  to  this  an 
unhealthy  or  weak  condition  of  the  ivory,  which  is  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  re.-^isting  the  action  of  external 
causes,  and  also  the  external  pressure  of  the  adjacent 
teeth  when  too  close  together,  this  decay  is  almost  sure 
to  take  place  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  ciown.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  sides  of  the  necks,  just  below  the  ena- 
mel, the  cause  always  is  in  the  food,  and  generally  so 
when  in  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  molars;  but 
sometimes  decay  takes  place  beneath  the  enamel,  and 
long  before  the  slightest  fissure  in  this  part  can  be  de- 
tected by  any  ordinary  observation,  or,  at  all  events, 
while  there  is  no  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the 
food.  Besides  these  cause.s,  another  exists  in  the  unco- 
vered state  of  the  roots  or  fangs,  or  in  their  being  covered 
by  tartar  instead  of  gum,  both  of  which  circumstances 
tend  to  produce  decomposition  and  decay,  and  should  be 
cautiously  guarded  against.  These  several  objects  are 
carried  out— Irf,  by  carefully  removing  the  food  left 
between  the  teeth,  with  a  proper  toothpick  ;  2(i,  by 
brushing  off  both  the  food  and  tartar  at  least  one*  a  day 
with  the  tooth-brush  and  tooth-powder;  3d,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  gums  ;  and  4^/i,  by 
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&llowing^  a  dentist  to  fill  any  cavity  which  may  occur 
iu  spite  of  all  these  precautions. 

The  best  toothpick  for  cleansing  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth  is  also  the  cheapest— namely,  that  made  from 
a  piece  of  quill.  This  ou^'ht  to  be  passed  round  and 
between  all  the  teeth  after  each  meal,  which  will  also 
serve  to  keep  off  the  tendency  to  form  tartar.  At  night  a 
brush  with  water  only  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  where  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  decay  between 
the  roots,  a  piece  of  strong  bilk  may  be  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  between  each  pair. 

In  order  to  remove  the  tartar,  a  brush,  more  or  less 
hard,  should  be  used  every  morning  with  some  tooth- 
powder  on  it,  unless  the  enamel  should  be  very  thin 
indeed,  in  which  case  the  powder  should  be  avoided,  as 
being  likely  to  do  damage  by  wearing  that  material 
away  too  fast. 

When  the  gums  adhere  firmly  to  the  teeth,  and  leave 
nothing  visible  beneath  the  enamel,  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  that  iu  point  of  health,  tlie  mouth  is 
in  a  good  state;  but  if  they  recede,  they  should  be  at- 
tended to.  Tincture  of  myrrh  is  au  excellent  applica- 
tion for  the  purpose,  and  a  mixture  of  it  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  soda  and  eau  de  cologne,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  used  on  the  brush,  will  generally  be  efflca- 
lions,  unless  the  general  health  is  also  greatly  at  fault. 
When  a  cavity  is  actually  developed,  tlie  sooner  it  is 
filled  the  better.  When  it  is  small,  and  has  not  opened 
into  the  natural  cavity  of  the  tooth,  gold-leaf  is  the  best 
material,  the  denti&t  previously  cutting  away  the  decayed 
matter,  and  pressing  in  the  gold  with  great  force.  When, 
however,  this  caviry  is  exposed,  gold  is  useless  under 
ordinary  circamstances,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
acieutiflc  dentist  are  alone  capable  of  making  the  tooth 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving  its  pain.  In  the 
present  day,  few  dentists  are  able  to  effect  this  difficult 
task,  but  I  believe  there  are  some  who  succeed  in  almost 
all  cases,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  done  in  some  few. 
The  usual  resource  is  the  application  of  an  amalgam  of 
iiiercnry  with  silver  while  in  a  soft  state,  which,  more- 
over, sometimes  arrests  decay  for  many  years,  and  also 
relieves  the  pain;  but  in  most  cases  it  fails  in  its  object 
when  applied  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  is  unwoithy.of 
any  strong  reliance. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  pnblish  another  receipt  for  Skeleton,  or  Lace 
Leaves,  which  is  a  prettier  title,  kindly  furnished  by  a 
correspondent : — 

Lace  Lkaves,  oh  Skeleton. — Soak  healthy  green  oak 
leaves  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  during  which 
time,  draw  leaves,  birds,  or  anything  else  on  card-paper  ; 
cut  them  out  neatly,  and  pass  over  them  a  light  sizing 
of  glue,  paste  gum-arabic,  or  white  of  eggs.  Then  take 
the  loaves  out  of  the  water,  wipe  and  press  them  on  the 
cuttings  you  have  just  covered  with  glue.  Let  them  dry 
together  ;  and  then  strike  upon  the  green  leaf  with  a  hard 
fatiff  brush.  The  leaf  being  softened  by  soaking,  will 
soon  present  nothing  but  a  web  of  little  fibtes  resembling 
1  ice.  The  green  portion  remains  fastened  upon  the  card- 
paper,  and  whenunglued,  is  said  to  look  like  embroidery. 

PROLONOiKa  THE  Beauty  OF  Cdt  Flowers.— A  recent 
author,  E.  A.  Maling,  states  that  for  keeping  fiowers  ia 
water,  finely-powdered  charcoal,  in  which  the  stalks 
CAn  be  stuck  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  preserves  them 
surprisingly,  and  renders  the  water  free  from  any  ob- 
noxious qualities.  When  cut  flowers  have  faded,  either 
by  being  wum  a  whole  evening  in  one's  diess,  or  as  a 


bouquet,  by  cutting  half  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the 
stem  in  the  morning,  and  putting  the  freshly-trimmed 
end  instantly  into  quite  bojling  water,  the  petals  may 
be  seen  to  become  smooth  and  to  resume  their  beauty, 
often  in  a  few  minutes.  Colored  flowers,  carnations, 
azaleas,  roses,  and  geraniums  may  be  treated  in  this 
way.  White  flowers  turn  yellow.  The  thickest  tex- 
tured flowers  amend  the  most,  although  azaleas  revive 
wonderfully.  The  writer  has  seen  flowers  that  have 
lain  the  whole  night  on  a  table,  after  having  been  worn 
fur  hours,  which  at  breakfast  next  morning  were  per- 
fectly renovated  by  means  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water. 

Cure  for  Earache.— Take  a  small  piece  of  cotton  bat- 
ting or  cotton  wool,  make  a  depression  in  the  centre  with 
the  finger,  and  fill  it  up  with  as  much  ground  pepper  as 
will  rest  on  a  five  cent  piece  ;  gather  it  into  a  ball  and 
tie  it  up  ;  dip  the  ball  into  sweet  oil,  and  insert  it  in  the 
ear,  covering  the  latter  with  cotton  wool,  and  use  a 
bandage  or  cap  to  retain  it  in  its  place.  Almost  instant 
relief  will  be  experienced,  and  the  application  is  so 
gentle  that  an  infant  will  not  be  injured  by  it,  but  ex- 
perience relief  as  well  as  adults. 

To  Clean  Cloth  Garments. — Rub  some  soap  upon  the 
wristbands  and  collars,  and  dip  them  in  boiling  hot 
water  or  new  made  suds,  and  scrub  them  well  with  a 
brush.  Then  go  over  the  dirty  and  greasy  places  in  the 
same  way.  Get  fresh  suds  and  wet  and  brush  the  whole 
garment  the  right  way  of  the  cloth.  Stretch  the  sleeves, 
pockets,  pocket-holes,  wristbands  and  collars  into  shape, 
the  same  as  if  ironed  and  put  to  dry.  They  will  look  as 
well  as  new. 

Peach  Leap  Teast.— Peach  leaves,  used  in  the  same 
way  as  hops,  make  excellent  yeast.  They  may  he  used 
fresh  from  the  tree  during  the  summer;  but  the  winter 
supply  should  be  picked  before  frost  comes,  and  dried. 

Soft  Soap. — To  one  cake  of  the  concentrated  lye,  add 
three  gallons  of  soft  water.  Set  it  on  the  flre,  put  in  four 
pouuds  of  soap  fat,  and  let  it  boil  till  quite  clear.  Empty 
into  a  barrel,  and  add  twelve  gallons  of  soft  water. 
When  cold  it  will  be  as  thick  as  jelly.  The  concentrated 
lye  can  be  had  at  almost  any  drug  store. 

Effects  of  Sb-qar  on  the  Tbeth.— The  children  of 
sugar-growing  countries  have  good  teeth,  although  they 
almost  live  upon  sugar  in  one  form  or  other.  House- 
keepers must  spare  their  allowance  of  sugar  on  some 
other  ground  than  this.  Children  crave  it,  and  ought 
to  have  a  liberal  supply,  as  it  is  a  highly  nutritious  sub- 
stance. It  has  also  balsamic  properties,  and  assists  the 
respiratory  functions.  An  inordinate  quantity,  of  course, 
might  derange  the  stomach. 

Ink  Spots,  how  to  Take  Otrr  of  Linrn  or  Calico. — 
Cut  a  lemon  in  half,  and  .press  the  stained  part  close 
over  one  half  of  the  lemon,  until  it  is  wet  with  the  juice. 
Then  place  on  it  a  hot  iron,  and  the  spots  will  soon  dis- 
appear. 

Pos^DE  FOR  Chapped  Arms  and  Hands.— Spermaceti, 
two  drachms  ;  white  wax,  one  and  ahalf  diachm  ;  sweet 
oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce  ;  Florence  oil  of  olives, 
half  an  ounce;  oil  of  poppies,  half  an  ounce;  melt  all 
together  gently,  and  beat  iuto  it  four  drops  of  the  liquid 
balsam  of  Peru. 

A  SURE  Bottle  Cement. — Put  a  little  isinglass  in  a 
cup,  and  brandy  or  whiskey  sufficient  to  cover  it.  Let 
it  dissolve  near  the  fire.     It  must  be  used  warm. 

The  juice  of  garlic,  stamped  in  a  stone  mortar,  and 
carefully  applied  to  the  broken  parts  of  glass,  etc.,  will 
cemojt  them  closely  and  permanently. 
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NATniK  ASD  LOTS. 
**  And  look  through  Nature  ap  to  Natvre*B  Ood.'* 

Thb  loTO  of  Nature,  enjoyment  in  the  beauties  of  tho 
Sesitons,  these  are  good  and  pure  pleasures  of  life,  pro- 
noting  health  and  cheerfulness,  hope  and  piety.  It  isa 
Christian  doty  to  cultivate  the  innocent  feelings  of  joy 
and  gladness,  which  come  to  us  through  the  roinistry^f 
the  senses,  in  the  works  of  Nature.  Such  Joy  is  the 
natural  thanksgiving  of  finite  beings  to  the  Infinite 
goodness  that  provides  so  many  precious  pledges,  even 
in  this  fallen  world,  of  the  Divine  Love  for  as. 

This  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  of  God's 
goodness  through  Nature  is  one  of  the  loveliest  charac- 
teristics of  Genius;  when  possessed  by  a  woman,  it 
gives  to  her  writings  a  charm  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
Art,  and  seems  to  make  the  learning  of  the  schools  un- 
necessary. The  perffction  of  thisstyleisseldom  reached. 
A  recent  example  of  great  power  as  well  as  beauty  has 
come  to  us  from  the  pen  of  a  French  woman,  Madame  de 
Gasparin,  whose  work*  we  noticed  in  the  February 
number. 

Now  we  will  give  a  few  sketches  of  a  morning  walk, 
and  what  this  authoress  saw  and  thought  in  her  ramble. 
Her  residence  was  in  the  Department  of  the  Jura,  near 
Geneva.  We  should  add  that  the  time  was  near  the 
close  of  May  ;  we  will  call  it 

A  WALK  IX  JCNE. 

"In  onr  country  (in  early  spring)  each  flower  in  suc- 
cession has  its  own  absolute  reign.  First,  white  cro- 
cuses, then  yellow  primroses,  then  hyacinths,  then 
golden  ranunculuses.  Toward  the  end  of  June  then  the 
valley  is  enamelled  with  every  hue,  radiant  with  every 
kind  of  brightness,  each  flower  opening,  displaying  it- 
self, scattering  fragrance  on  its  own  account. 

"There  is,  indeed,  in  May  (or  the  first  of  June),  at  the 
very  time  I  was  taking  this  particular  walk,  a  short 
season  when  green  is  the  dominant  tone;  a  harsh,  and 
uncompromising  green,  without  any  softening  touch  of 
red  or  yellow,  or  any  delicate  silver  light.  This  green 
is  somewhat  oppressive.  I  might  almost  say  sad. 

*'  It  was  so  that  morning.  The  grass  I  walked  on  had 
such  a  glowing  brightness  ;  the  leaves  of  the  hedge, 
whether  hawthorn  leaves,  sweetbrier,  willow,  or  alder, 
were  all  so  varnished  and  brilliant,  you  could  hardly 
look  at  them.  On  the  mountain  side,  the  bright  verdare 
of  the  beech  so  prevailed  over  the  sombre  foliage  of  the 
pine.*,  spread  so  lustrously  and  positively  on  every  side, 
rose  so  boldly  up  to  the  pasture  land,  itself  so  verdant 
too,  that,  apart  from  the  cupola  of  snow  upon  the  very 
summit  (of  Jura),  one  could  see  nothing  but  this  intense 
green,  which  seemed  to  repress  {or  sadden)  thought. 

"Do  you  know  hours  when  the  demon  of  analysis, 
the  bad  angel  of  our  age,  brushes  against  you  with  his 
cold  wings?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  explore  your 
affections,  your  thoughts,  and  to  say  of  them  all,  what 
do  they  profit? 

"  At  such  times  it  seems  as  though  we  were  wandering 
in  one  of  those  ruined   planets,  those  extinct  worlds 
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whose  lurid  light  still  traverses  the  sky.  Then  we  see 
things  as  they  are,  or  rather  as  they  would  be,  if  the 
wondrous  brightness  of  day,  if  perfume,  harmony,  blue 
atmospheric  depths  were  all  taken  away  from  us  and 
our  Earth  left  bare.  Everything  becomes  dry,  hard,  re- 
solvable Into  problems,  the  positive  solution  of  which 
destroys  our  last  illusions.  The  task  that  charmed  me 
with  its  time-speeding  magic,  it  has  no  use,  teaches  no- 
thing, is  worth  nothing  !  Those  melodies  which  wafted 
me  into  realms  of  serenity,  they  are  fiat,  monotonous, 
wearisome!  My  pencil  nothing  either!  My  friends, 
my  beloved,  that  image  closest  to  my  heart;  oh,  It  is 
here  that  the  abyss  yawns;  here  there  is  dead  silence, 
and  the  demon  speaks  in  his  doubting  voice— no  one  Is 
indispensable  to  any  other ;  you  believe  that  you  give 
happiness,  others  would  give  more;  yon  think  that 
were  you  taken  out  of  their  life,  that  life  would  be  shat- 
tered. Not  60.  It  would  resume  its  course,  would  pass 
through  other  regions,  other  flowers,  to  blossom  under 
other  skies. 

"  I  was  going  along,  a  bitter  smile  upon  my  lips,  ft 
bitter  indifi'erence  at  my  heart,  reduced  to  despair,  as 
negation  after  negation  felt  on  me  like  blows  from  an 
axe;  wheu  I  chanctd  to  raise  my  eyes  and  saw  the 
country,  saw  it  magnificent,  exuberantly  fresh  ;  saw  the 
barley-fields  that  promised  harvest,  the  young  bunches 
of  grapes  that  promised  the  vintage  ;  saw  the  tufted 
fields,  the  orchards,  laden  with  frnit,  the  bees  and  the 
butterflies  flying  oS'  in  quest  of  pillage,  the  peasant 
going  to  his  work.  The  earth  is  beautiful,  I  said  to  my- 
self, the  earth  is  good!  Then  I  raibed  my  glance  up 
the  mountain  side,  higher  thau  the  beeches,  higher 
than  the  pines,  higher  than  the  chalets,  than  the  pas* 
tures,  up.  up  to  the  snow,  up  to  that  sparkling  cupola 
whose  white  outline  cuts  sharply  the  deep  blue  sky,  up 
to  that  region  of  Paradise!  O  ye  heavens,  yo  are  glo- 
rious! My  God,  thou  art  the  mighty  One,  the  Eternal  I 
— Love! — It  is  only  (Aa^  I  have  been  ignoring  all  this 
while!  The  love  of  God,  the  love  which  came  down  to 
BS,  the  love  which  defies  time  aud  space,  the  immortal, 
imperishable  love  thou  hast  put  into  the  heart  of  man! 

"Our  years  will  pass,  our  faculties  fade,  our  loved 
ones  depart;  nothing  of  ns  will  remain  save  poor  old 
withered  bodies  that  drag  themselves  into  the  sunshine  ; 
all  will  die.  No,  all  lives  ;  love,  though  buried  beneath 
the  snows  of  age,  love  glows  unextinguished.  It  breathes 
in  wordless  prayers,  it  looks  back  to  cherished  memo- 
ries, forward  to  the  land  of  promise.  The  fape  is  wrin- 
kled, the  lips  we^r  a  smile  the  vigorous  call  childish, 
the  eye  is  dnli  ;  we  seem  to  have  only  a  pale  effigy. 
Do  not  think  so;  below  the  surface  there  are  tears, 
strong  hopes  ;  there  is  a  whole  vast  world  ;  there  is  a 
human  heart ;  there  is  the  Infinite. 

"Nothing  that  has  ever  truly  lived  is  lost,  nothing 
useless;  not  a  sigh  or  joy,  or  a  sorrow,  which  has  not 
served  its  purpose.  Our  tears  are  numbered,  the  fra-. 
grance  of  our  innocent  pleasures  mounts  heavenward  as 
a  sweet-smelling  savor.  Let  us  take  courage  ;  honest 
labor,  upright  thoughts,  hi»althy  emotions  endure.  Let 
us  give  and  love,  become  a-*  little  children,  so  shall  tve 
reach  self-forgetfnlness,  that  supreme  possession,  that 
dominioD  over  the  aniverse." 
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PORTRAIT  OF  AN  "OLD  MAID." 
( From  a  Letter  to  the  Editors. ) 

In  a  late  number  of  your  invaluable  magazine,  I  read 
an  article  upon  that  unappreciated  class  vulgarly  styled 
•'old  maids,"  a  class,  albeit,  we  say  confidently,  which 
for  activity  and  usefulness  has  no  superior;  indeed,  it 
jnight  not  be  exceeding  the  truth  to  say  ifiirp'isaing  any 
fjther.  What  class,  let  me  ask,  excites  a  better  influence 
in  literary  pursuit?,  in  domestic  life,  in  the  religious 
world?  As  teachers,  as  attendants  at  the  bed  of  suffer- 
ing, in  all  works  of  benevolence  and  piety  ? 

One,  two,  or  more  of  those  much-to-berespected  ladies 
form  an  established  "institution"  in  every  community. 
In  the  list  of  teachers  for  the  young,  none  are  found 
more  capable,  more  patient,  more  judicious,  or  more 
trustworthy  of  giving  the  first  bent  to  the  little  miuds 
committed  to  their  care  by  anxious,  oftentimes  over- 
tasked, mothers.  Generally  tliey  are  better  fitted  than 
those  mothers  themselves  for  giving  the  opening  mind 
its  first  start  on  the  way  to  expansion.  Cultivated, 
rpfined,  intelligent,  religious,  their  whole  time  is  at 
their  own  command  for  the  pursuit  of  the  occupation 
which  may  be  their  choice.  We  say  a  great  blank 
would  be  left  in  any  neighborhood  or  town  uoanting 
members  of  the  siMerhood. 

Let  me  recall  one  whose  image  is  intertwim^d  with  our 
own  early,  pleasant  memories  ;  one  who  grew  in  beauty 
and  happiness,  the  loved,  only  daughter  of  a  true- 
hearted,  virtuous  father,  in  a  sunny  nook  on  the  hanks 
ol  the  lovely  Connecticut  River  ;  her  childhood  knew  no 
want,  her  early  days  were  passed  in  ease  and  pleasure  ; 
her  mind  early  trained  to  ways  of  culture,  propriety, 
and  refinement,  her  taste  in  uuison  with  the  beautiful 
Bcenery  of  her  native  state,  and  the  expansion  given  by 
vaiied  reading  combined  to  form  a  character,  and  to 
discipline  her  for  the  career  which,  all  unexpected,  was 
tefore  her. 

Reverses  fell  upon  that  happy  household;  the  stern 
band  of  death  removed  that  doting  father;  the  loving, 
>:rief- stricken  mother  soon  followed  ;  the  orphan  chil- 
dren, a  daughter  and  two  sons,  were  thrown  all  at  once 
Tipon  their  own  resources.  That  State,  proverbial  for 
itn  number  of  teachers,  seemed  not  to  offer  so  wide  a  field 
for  our  young  aspirant  as  the  interior  of  Isew  Yoik  at 
that  time,  whither,  by  urgent  advice,  she  accompanied 
a  matronly  frieud  to  "  seek  her  fortune"  lu  ways  of  use- 
fulness. The  residence  chosen  was  not  a  mushroom 
village  on  some  public  highway  or  near  some  manufac- 
turing establishment ;  but  was  an  old,  aristocratic  town, 
the  home  of  the  wealthy,  the  cultivated,  the  high-bred. 
Hero  a  home  was  made,  a  footing  found,  a  path  opened. 
>'ow,  if  you  had  entered  a  neat  school-room,  you  would 
liave  met  a  figure,  rather  tail,  well-proportioned,  blue- 
eyed,  dark-haired,  a  handsome  woman  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five,  graceful,  dignified,  and  self-possessed  ;  her  little 
charge  showing  the  effects  of  such  a  presence  in  their 
midst;  quiet  from  respect,  attentive  to  their  duties  from 
love  to  that  kind  teacher,  no  unruly  elves  were  there; 
no  strife,  no  contention,  no  struggle  against  the  authority 
they  were  willing  to  sobmit  to  ;  in  short,  it  was  a  rule 
of  love,  the  government  of  the  heart.  Thus  she  moved 
among  her  duties,  beloved  by  pupils  and  their  parents, 
respected  by  acquaintances,  and  endeared  to  all  by  the 
sweet  amenities  of  social  and  Chrif^tian  courtesy.  And 
this  was  no  fitful  resource;  through  summer's  warmth 
and  winter's  cold,  her  task  went  on  ;  year  after  year  for 
fiuccessive  generations  was  the  daily  toil  performed.  In 
that  school  for  little  girls  there  were  no  distinct  profes- 


sorships, but  the  mechanical  (if  sewing  and  knitting  can 
he  so  called,  according  to  the  old  method,  machines  for 
those  arts  not  then  having  been  introduced)  and  the 
intellectual  were  supervised  by  one  head. 

Vividly  can  we  recall  the  first  essays  of  our  tiny  fingers 
in  the  varied  domain  of  patchwork;  all  sewn  "over- 
hand," after  being  basted  and  handed  over  with  many 
directions  as  to  holding  it  "  arouod  the  end  of  the  finger, 
keeping  the  edges  even,  not  taking  the  stitch  too  deep, 
etc.  etc.  ;  and  to  making  a  smooth  fell  and  a  hem  with- 
out elbows  in  it."  And  theu  ascending  the  ladder  to 
the  higher  branch  of  embroidery,  directions  in  all  the 
intricacies  of  "edging  scallops  with  buttonhole  stitch, 
working  the  leaves  in  satin  stitch,  the  stems  in  laid 
stitch."  Afterwards  came  our  hesitating  attempts  at 
that  manifold  mystery,  the  alphabet !  Oh,  the  perplexi- 
ties of  that^r*^  lesson,  first  step  in  the  road  to  all  know- 
ledge! Well  we  recall  the  encouraging  smile,  the 
patience  with  our  fiequent  failures,  the  cheering  glance 
at  the  slightest  success.  We  recall,  also,  the  kindly 
suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  book  or  the 
work,  as  to  gentleuess,  and  kindness,  and  politeness  of 
manner  of  pupils  to  each  other,  of  personal  neatness,  of 
attention  to  the  hair,  nails,  etc. — in  short,  of  all  ladylike 
and  womanly  deportment. 

Then  there  was  an  unspoken  inSuence  in  that  obscare 
little  upper  room,  whose  impress  is  perceptible  even  to 
this  day.  I  never  knew  a  coarse,  uncouth,  or  hoydenish 
girl  leave  that  school;  hundieds  upon  hundreds  there 
were  of  them,  too.  Who  shall  estimate  the  benefits 
from  such  teaching— ay,  even  in  the  far  future? 

Nor  was  it  confined  wholly  to  feminine  juveniles, 
this  pleasant  influence  ;  case.s  there  were  where  mothers 
persuaded  their  friend  to  admit  their  darling  boys  to 
these  desirable  precincts  in  company  with  their  sisters, 
and  for  that  the  world  is  none  the  worse.  An  eminent 
lawyer  in  one  of  our  largest  cities  recalls  among  his 
bright  memories  the  genial  smile  of  his  first  preceptress  ; 
and  never  failed,  to  her  last  days  on  earth,  to  send  at 
Christmas  a  substantial  evidence  of  that  interest  to  add 
to  the  few  comforts  of  declining  health. 

Another  manly  form  in  a  great  city  will  brush  aside 
his  heavy  moustache,  and  tell  his  children  how  that, 
when  sailing  over  mighty  waters  and  travelling  through 
many  lands;  when  visiting  far-off  countries  aud  sacred 
ruins;  when  treading  the  sandy  desert  or  the  classic 
shore;  when  bathing  in  the  Dend  Sea  or  ascending 
the  Nile;  when  in  the  Coliseum  or  on  the  Pyramids; 
wheu  at  capitals  or  courts  ;  when  in  contact  with  cardi- 
nals or  crowned  heads  ;  when  in  the  presence  of  noble 
dames  or  jewelled  matrons  ;  when  associating  with  the 
rich,  the  learned,  the  great,  the  high  and  the  poweiful, 
his  memory  would  often  revert  with  pleasure  to  his 
Jirst  o/t€rnoo7i  fU  school,  whither  his  tottering  steps 
were  led  by  an  elder  sister,  and  he  himself  admitted  by 
indulgence.  The  first  hour's  attention  bi-ginning  to 
weary  his  little  head,  the  tender-hearted  preceptiess 
bribed  him  with  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  from  the  stoies  of 
her  dainty  work-basket.  The  relief  of  i/*  interest  being 
past,  the  little  eyelids  again  begin  to  droop,  wheu  a 
lowly  couch  aud  pillow  are  improvised  by  the  same 
delicate  haeds,  prompted  by  that  never-failing  heart. 
Nothing  will  ever  remove  that  deep  impress  of  tender- 
ness ;  like  a  drop  upon  the  water,  whose  circle  widens 
and  widens,  so  do  the  influences  of  gentle  acts  expand 
with  the  memory.  Alas  for  those  whose  early  teachings 
are  of  an  opposite  character  ! 

Many  hours  were  found  by  this  true  woman,  outside 
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that  favored  little  room,  for  llie  enjoyment  of  socUtl 
Intccoiirso  autl  for  the  exorcise  of  taste  and  Ingennit^r. 
If  any  intricate  pattern  was  desired  to  bo  marked  on  a 
counterpane,  any  mure  ttian  n^ually  etaborato  dross 
trimming  to  be  devised,  any  costumlni;  to  be  studiously 
ftdnpted  for  an  academical  exhibition,  this  authority 
must  first  be  consulted.  Was  a  young  heir  to  a  fair 
name  to  be  earri'd,  in  presence  of  an  interested  circle  of 
friends,  to  the  baptismal  font, /wv  skilful  fingers  were 
eure  to  be  called  into  requisition  for  embroidering  the 
robe  and  the  exquisitely  finished  linen  cambric  cap  with 
\rhich  infant  heads  were  necessarily  shielded,  by  the 
casCom  of  the  time,  from  coming  in  coutnct  with  the  air. 
And  one  thing  well  worthy  of  remark  was  that  every 
effort  of  her  skill  was  the  btut  of  its  kiud,  was  per/tdly 
finished — a  fact  of  no  (>miill  importance  in  a  day  of 
eui)erflciality  like  the  pres<'iit. 

'Twas  8aid  by  some,  pretending  to  have  had  their 
curiosity  gratified,  that  an  early  disappointment  had  been 
hers,  that  death  had  called  from  earth  one  who  waittohnve 
het-n  her  companion.  If  so,  the  sorrow  was  all  her  own, 
and  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  con-cientious 
discharge  of  duty  or  a  dignified  sweetness  of  deport- 
ment. jVo  fret  fulness  or  impatience  was  ever  manifested. 
Those  who  knew  most  of  her  history  averred  that  she 
had  declined  the  hand  and  fortune  of  more  than  one 
high  name  on  the  world's  stage.  But  such  knowledge 
•was  gained  from  other  lips  th:in  her  own  ;  none  of  the 
Weak  vanity  which  could  boctjit  of  such  a  thing  found  a 
lodgment  in  her  nature. 

This  "old  maid"  lived  eJghty-slx  years,  lovely  in  her 
winter  of  life  because  she  was  8o  widely  and  warmly 
beloved,  and  only  reMing  from  her  active  good  works 
during  the  la>it  three  or  four  years.  These  she  enjoy«*d 
lutheEweet  sympathies  uf  the  C!hurrh,  where  she  had 
been  an  ornament  and  a  devoted  wervaut  of  her  Savioar 
till  He  called  ber  to  His  Church  oa  high. 

Kt.N.VETH  Closf. 

Oi.n  Homer  a-?  pnrr  for  Ladirs.— The  Odyssey  has 
lately  been  translated  anew  by  two  celebrated  English 
scholars.  In  noticing  these  translations,  a  Biitish  critic 
Bay.*  that  "The  Odyssey"  has  been  Considered  by  very 
good  authority  as  a  ladies'  book.  Bentley  says  that 
"Homer  made  the  Itind  for  men,  and  the  Odynsn/  for 
the  other  sex."  Fenelon  nanst  have  had  some  Ruch  no- 
tion of  tlie  fitness  of  things,  when  hechuse  for  the  subject 
of  his  prose  poem  (as  French  crirics  call  it)  the  adven- 
tures of  Telemachus  in  search  of  Ulysses.  The  Englijih 
critic  remarks  that  Feoelon's  "classical  epic  was  well 
known  to  most  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  p.iFt  genera- 
tion. Culypso,  and  Circe,  and  the  Sirens  were  old  ac- 
quaintanr(>s  of  our  respectable  grandmothers,  whatever 
they  might  have  thought  of  them.  Nausicaa  and  her 
Maidens,  the  Gardens  of  Alcinons,  theCyclops  adilressod 
by  Ulysses,  the  Song  of  the  Sirens— all  well  known 
amongst  our  national  heirlooms  of  Art — assume  con- 
Kiderablo  knowledge  of  the  Hmnerie  fable  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  whom  they  were  painted." 

The  reviewer  thinks  the  study  of  Latin  and  Oreek  is 
not  declining  in  Great  Britain.  Plato  has  lately  found 
three  competent  translators  among  the  men,  and  "a 
fourth  is  now  annonnced  in  the  per«in  of  a  young  lady. 
Young  ladles  were  lately  seen  with  brooches  of  the 
neveresl  classical  type,  bearing  Greek  mottoes,  which 
mast  have  occasionally  puzzled  an  admiring  cornet  who 
left  Eton  early." 

We  think  the  stady  of  languages  is  peculiarly  appro- 


priate to  tho  feminine  mind,  and  more  care  should  be 
given  to  this  accomplishment. 

A  Subject  for  Rkpi.kction.— In  an  article  on  tho 
"Characteristics  of  Language,"  wo  find  tlio  following 
assertions,  which  shotild  be  carefully  considered.  Are 
wo  really  improving  as  we  boast,  or  aro  we  becoming  a 
vulgar  people  ? 

"One  observation  cannot  fall  to  strike  those  who  com- 
pare the  ancient  cl'>ssical  languages  with  the  modein, 
and  that  is  the  entire  absence  of  what  wo  call  vulgnrit-y 
in  the  ancients.  And  this  is  because  wealth  worship 
was  comparatively  unknown  to  them.  We  serve  either 
God  or  Mammon,  while  with  them  Plutus  was  a  very 
subordinate  sort  of  divinity.  The  gentleman  of  the 
Oreek  was  Uheman  beautiful  and  good' ;  of  the  Ilomans, 
'the  perfectly  finished  man";  he  was  formerly,  even 
with  us,  the  geutilo  man  or  '  man  of  good  family' ;  he  is 
now,  with  the  mass  of  people  (in  Great  Britain),  *the 
well-off  man,  who  does  not  externally  disgrace  his  con- 
dition.' Tho  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  name  for  '  snob* 
or  'ro^iirfcr,'  which  showed  that  the  thing  itself,  though 
it  must  have  existed  among  them,  had  not  become  of  the 
powers  that  be.  In  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
there  aie  no  such  self-condemning  idioms  as  '  How  much 
is  he  worth?'  and  '  Cuuthitn  tpuu^xz-vuns/'  botweeu 
which  it  is  hard  to  assign  the  palm  of  baseness." 

Is  not  this  Mammon  worship  iucorpurated  in  every 
popular  idea  of  American  geutility  ?  Lot  us  look  closely 
to  our  notes  of  admiration  when  a  rich  man  or  woman 
is  the  subject  of  especial  praise.  We  can  never  he  a  great 
nation  uuloss  wo  love  and  honor  true  greatnetis. 

Rev.  Jons  Wrslet'sPoiitr  AIT  OP  HIS  MoTHRti,—"  Take 
her  for  all  in  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  huniati  being 
ever  brought  into  tho  world  and  carried  through  it  a 
larger  portion  of  original  goodness  than  my  dear  mother. 
Every  one  who  knew  her  loved  her,  for  she  seemed  t<> 
be  made  to  bo  happy  herself,  and  to  make  every  one 
happy  within  her  little  sphere.  Her  understanding  w:ih 
a-*  good  as  her  heart;  it  is  from  her  I  have  inherited 
that  alertness  of  mind  and  quickness  of  apprehension, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  tu 
have  undertaken  half  of  what  I  have  performed.  God 
nevpr  blessed  a  human  creature  with  a  more  cheerful 
disposition,  a  more  generous  spii  it,  a  sweeter  temper,  or 
a  tenderer  heart.  I  remember  that  wlien  I  first  under- 
stood what  death  was,  and  began  to  think  of  it,  the  most 
fearful  thought  it  induced  was  that  of  losing  my  mother  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  uaed  to 
hopo  that  I  might  die  before  her."  ^ 

LiTTLB  SbEPB  and  Fi.OWKRS. 

True  love  is  delicate  and  ("ears  to  sp^'ak. 
But  it  may  listen  to  the  darling  theme. 

To  calm  the  troubled  heart  ts  woman's  office, 
And  this  would  angels  do,  were  they  on  earth. 

What  fools  are  selfish  men  !  what  blinded  dnpee! 

They  starve  the  kindly  virtues  in  their  hearts. 

Which  would  have  made  them  blessed,  to  leave  their 

heirs, 
Their  thankless  heirs,  the  means  of  pampering  vice. 

In  the  pure  glories  of  eternal  Joy 
What  wonld  the  worshipper  of  Mammon  find 
To  make  his  happiness?    There  '11  bf  no  gold  ; 
yo  profit ;  ne  exchange  ;  no  mon*'y  coined  ; 
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godet's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


How  maii7  here  coaot  wealth  by  other  tale 

Than  gold  or  money's  worth  ?     Will  it  pass  in  heaven  ? 
It  might  be  well  to  place  some  treasure  there. 

Miss  S.  J.  Hale's  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  lS3f?  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 

This  school  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal 
English  education,  to  furnish  the  best  facilitieB  for  ac- 
quiring the  Fr«^nch  language,  and  the  best  instruction 
in  music  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  moral 
training  and  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  scholars  are  carefully  attended  to. 

R''/erence.'i :  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  Henry 
Vethake,  LL.D.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Wm.  H..  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Hodge,  D;B.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  others. 

To  CUE  Correspondents. — The  following  manuscripts 
are  accepted  :  *'  Two  Dreams"  —  "  Contributions"  (in 
part) — "  Regina" — "  Safe" — "The  Grass-grown  Road" — 
"What  the  Old  Man  said  to  the  Fortune-teller" — and 
"A  Dream  of  Long  Ago." 

These  articles  we  must  decline  ;  some  are  well  writ- 
ten, and  one  or  two  give  promise  of  real  genius.  We 
cannot,  however,  encouraj^e  any  one  of  the  writers  to 
pursue  literature  as  a  profession  which  will  be  remune- 
rative. At  present,  there  seems  small  demand  for  new 
books,  and  periodicals  have  many  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount. The  supply  of  writers  is  greater  than  the  de- 
mand for  articles.  We  hope  this  state  of  things  will 
alter,  will  improve  in  favor  of  American  authorship; 
those  (and  their  name  ia  many)  who  have  written  us 
for  counsel  on  these  subjects  will  please  accept  tiiis  sum- 
mary in  reply.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  say  to  all 
who  desire  to  write,  "Go  on  and  prosper."  Then  we 
ehould  not  have  to  give  this  list:  "  Clear  the  Track" — 
"The  Great  Magician" — "Why  I  am  a  Bachelor" — 
"Two  S^mnets" — "  Emma  Hilton" — "Song"' — "  Acrostic 
Liues"  (very  well  on  the  "dedication  leaf) — "Sabbath 
Morning  Thought" — "Ode  to  Summer" — "Sloonlight 
Hours" — "Our  Compact" — "Hope" — "The  Picture  of 
Death" —  "Morning"  —  "Joy  Bells"  —  "The  Fortuuo- 
Hunter's  Rebufi"' — "  A  Sonnet"— and  "  A  Sermon." 

"Eelphegor"  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
Charade. 
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CIHLDREN,  AND  HOW  TO  GUIDE  THEM.* 

WHAT  A  CHILD  IS  AND  WHAT  IT  SHOULD  DO. 

Now,  a  child  consists,  like  ourselves,  of  a  body  and  a 
Boul.  I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  the  guiding  of 
the  souls  of  children— tliat  is  a  little  out  of  my  line — but 
I  may  tell  you  that  the  soul,  especially  in  children,  de- 
pends much,  for  its  good  and  for  its  evil,  for  its  happi- 
ness or  its  misery,  upon  the  kind  of  body  it  lives  in  ; 
for  the  body  is  ju-t  the  house  that  the  soul  dwells  in  ; 
and  you  know  that,  if  a  house  be  uncomfortable,  the 
tenant  of  it  will  be  nncomfi)rtable  and  out  of  sorts; 
If  its  wiiidnw<  let  the  rain  and  wind  in,  if  the  chimney 
smoke,  if  the  house  be  damp,  and  if  there  be  a  want 
of  gO"d  ;iir,  then  the  people  who  live  in  it  will  be  mise- 
rable enough  ;  and  if  they  have  no  coals,  and  no  water, 

M.D. 


*  F'OTn    "Lrty  Se-mons."    By  Dr.   J.   Brown, 
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and  no  meat,  and  no  beds,  then  yon  may  be  sure  it 

will  soon  be  left  by  its  inhabitants.  And  so,  if  you 
don't  do  all  you  can  to  make  your  children's  bodies 
healthy  and  happy,  their  souls  will  get  miserable  and 
cankered  and  useless,  their  tempers  peevish ;  and  if 
you  don't  feed  and  clothe  them  right,  then  their  poor 
little  souls  will  leave  their  ill-used  bodies — will  be 
starved  out  of  them  ;  and  many  a  man  and  woman  have 
had  their  tempers,  and  their  minds  and  hearts,  made 
miseries  to  themselves,  and  all  about  them,  just  from  a 
want  of  care  of  their  bodies  when  children. 

There  is  something  very  sad,  and,  in  a  true  sense,  very 
unnatural  in  an  unhappy  child.  You  and  I,  grown-up 
people,  who  have  cares,  and  have  had  sori-ows,  and  ditfl- 
culties,  and  sins,  may  well  be  dull  and  sad  sometimes; 
it  would  be  still  sadder,  if  we  were  not  often  so;  but 
children  should  be  always  either  laughing  and  playing, 
or  eating  and  sleeping.  Play  is  their  business.  You 
cannot  think  how  much  useful  knowledge,  and  how 
much  valuable  bodily  exercise,  a  child  teaches  itself  in 
its  play. 

HOW   TO   MANAGE   CHILDREN. 

To  begin  with  the'w  heads.  You  know  the  head  con- 
tains the  brain,  which  is  the  king  of  the  body,  and  com- 
mands all  under  him  ;  and  it  depends  on  his  being  good 
or  bad  whetlier  his  subjects— the  legs,  and  arms,  aud 
body,  and  stomach,  aud  our  old  friends  the  bowels,  are 
in  good  order  and  happy,  or  not.  Now,  first  of  all,  keep 
the  head  cool.  Nature  baa  given  it  a  night-cap  of  her 
own  ia  the  hair,  and  it  is  the  best.  And  keep  the  head 
clean.  Give  it  a  good  scouring  every  Saturday  night  at 
the  least ;  and  if  it  get  sore  and  scabbit,  the  best  thing  I 
know  for  it  is  to  wash  it  with  soft  soap  (black  soap),  and 
put  a  big  cabbage-blade  on  it  every  night. 

Then  for  the  lungs,  or  lichis — the  bellows  that  keep 
the  fire  of  life  burning — they  are  very  busy  in  children, 
because  a  child  is  not  like  grown-np  folk,  merely  keeping 
itself  up.  It  is  doing  this,  and  growing  too;  so  it  eats 
more,  and  sleeps  more,  and  breathes  more  in  proportion 
than  big  folk.  And  to  cany  on  all  this  business  it  must 
have  fresh  air,  and  lots  of  it.  So,  whenever  it  can  be 
managed,  a  child  should  have  a  good  while  every  day 
in  tlie  open  air,  and  should  have  well-aired  places  to 
sleep  in.  Then  for  their  nicht-gowns,  the  best  are  long 
flannel  gowns  ;  and  children  should  be  always  more 
warmly  clad  than  grown-up  people— cold  killu  them 
more  easily. 

Then  there  is  the  stomach,  and  as  this  is  the  kitchen 
and  great  manufactory,  it  is  almost  always  the  first 
thing  that  goes  wrong  in  children,  and  generally  as 
much  from  too  much  being  put  in,  as  from  its  food  being 
of  an  injurious  kind.  A  baby,  for  nine  months  after  it  is 
born,  should  have  almost  nothing  but  its  mother's  milk. 
This  is  God's  food,  and  it  is  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
too.  If  the  baby  be  healthy,  it  should  be  weaned  at  nine 
or  ten  months;  and  this  should  be  done  gradually, 
giving  the  baby  a  little  gruel,  or  new  milk,  and  water 
and  sugar,  or  thin  bread  berry,  once  a  day  for  some 
time,  so  as  gradually  to  wean  it.  This  makes  it  easier 
for  mother  as  well  as  baby.  No  child  should  get  meat 
or  hard  things  till  it  gets  teeth  to  chew  them,  and  no 
baby  should  ever  get  a  drop  of  whiskey,  or  any  strong 
drink,  unless  by  the  doctor's  orders.  Whiskey  to  the 
soft,  tender  stomach  of  an  iafant  i.-*  like  vitriol  to  oura: 
it  is  a  burning  poison  to  its  dear  little  body,  as  it  may 
be  a  burning  poi.son  and  a  curse  to  its  never-dying  soul. 
As  you  value  your  children's  health  of  body,  and  the 
salvation  of  their  aoula,   never  give  them  a  drop  of 
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vhinkey  ;  and  let  mothers,  nbovo  all  others,  boware  of 
drlukiDg  when  narsiag.  Tho  whiskey  pasKeH  frum  their 
fitomticha  iuto  thoir  luilk,  and  poisuuH  their  owu  child. 
This  is  a  positive  fact. 

"A   DUUXK    WOHAS'*   IXD  HEB  CHILD. 

And  think  of  a  druuk  womau  carrying  and  tnanaging 
a  child  !  I  vrH8  once,  many  years  »ko,  walking  in  Lo- 
thian Street,  when  I  saw  a  woman  walking  along  very 
drunk.  She  wan  carrying  a  child  ;  It  was  lying  over 
her  shoulder.  1  saw  it  slip,  slipping  farther  and  farther 
back.  I  van,  and  crit-d  out ;  but  before  I  could  get  up, 
the  poor  little  thing,  smiling  over  its  miserable  mother's 
shoulder,  fell  down,  like  a  stone,  on  its  head,  on  the 
pavement ;  it  gave  a  gasp,  and  turned  np  it8  blue  eyen, 
and  had  a  foavulslDu,  and  its  soul  was  away  to  God, 
and  its  little  soft,  waefa'  body  lying  dead,  and  its  idiotic 
mother  grinning  and  staggering  over  it,  half  seeing  the 
dreadful  truth,  then  forgetting  it,  and  cursing  and  swear- 
ing. That  WHS  a  sight!  so  much  misery,  and  wicked- 
nosR,  and  ruin.  It  was  the  young  woman's  only  child. 
Wbeu  she  came  to  herself,  she  became  mad,  and  is  to 
this  day  a  drivelling  idiot,  and  goes  about  for  ever  soek- 
ing^  for  her  child,  and  cursing  the  woman  whu  killed  It. 
This  is  a  true  tale,  too  true. 


fiterarg  Satires. 


Books  bt  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for 
our  subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

When  ordering  a  book,  please  mention  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 

From  T.  B.  Petrrson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 

HARRV  LORREQUER,  and  his  Adventures ;  and  TOM 
BURKE  OF  OURS.  We  have  received  these  two  vol- 
nmea  belonging  to  the  series  of  Lever's  Military  Novels, 
now  being  issued.  These  novels,  as  well  as  those  which 
have  preceded  them  and  those  which  are  to  follow, 
cannot  fail  to  become  popular,  as  they  are  just  suited  to 
the  present  public  taste.  They  have  finely  illnstrated 
and  illuminated  covers,  and  their  whole  appearance  is 
elegant  and  pleasing.     Price  .JO  cents  each. 

TRAIN'S  UNION  SPEECHES.  By  George  Francis 
Train,  of  Boston,  Mass.  These  speeches,  which  are 
eminently  patriotic  in  character,  were  delivered  in  Eng- 
land since  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war.  The 
proQts  of  the  sale  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  L'mdnn  Americun^  the  only  newspaper 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  This  paper  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent American  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  federal  government. 
Price  25  cents.  We  have  also  received  a  fine  card 
portrait  of  the  author  of  this  work.     Price  10  cents. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  GAME  OF 
EUCHRE.  By  a  Professor.  This  book  is  intecded  to 
fully  post  those  who  indulge  in  the  highly  popular  game 
of  euchre  in  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  pame. 
It  is  a  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  half  a  dozen 
chapters,  or  more,  entering  fully  into  the  "science"  of 
the  matter,  and  imparting  much  real  and  practical  in- 
formation. Price  75  cents. 
VOL.  LXIV.  — 50 


From  RCDD  &  Cablton,  New  York,  throngh  T.  B. 
Petrb^o.v  Jk  BROTnERs,  Philadelphia: — 
A  BOOK  ABOl'T  DOCTORS.     By  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson, 

author  uf  "Novels  and  Novelists,"  etc.  Thia  is  a  re- 
print of  an  EDgllsh  publication.  The  author  has  gone 
to  work  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  gives  ns  first  a 
chapter  or  two  on  early  doctors  and  the  traditional 
badges  and  insignia  of  the  profession.  Then  we  have 
various  chapters  on  Apothecaries,  Quacks,  Fees,  Bleed- 
ing, Mesmerism,  and  varicms  other  matters  pertaining 
to  tho  medical  profession,  written  in  a  most  lively  style, 
and  abounding  in  hnmoroos  anecdotes  of  physicians 
and  their  patients,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  tho  pie- 
«onl.  A  readable  book.  Its  frontispiece  is  a  copy  of 
Hogarth's  painting  of  "The  Undertaker's  Arms."  Price 
$1  .'30. 

A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  DEAFNESS:  Us  Cannes 
and  Prevention.  By  Drs.  Lighthill.  Edited  by  E.  Bumford 
Lighthill,  M.  D,  This  book  is  the  production  of  gentlemen 
who  have  had  long  and  extensive  practice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  ear,  therefore  they  liandlo  the  sub- 
ject with  a  skill  and  judgment  that  will  gain  them  the 
confidence  of  all  who  examine  what  they  have  written. 
They  treat  in  detail  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  ear,  together  with  its  diseases,  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  prevention  of  deafness,  with  a  review  and  correction 
of  many  popular  fallacies  concerning  remedies,  etc. 
The  book  cautaius  a  number  of  anatomical  illustrations. 
Price  50  cents. 

From  D.  Appletos  &  Co.,  New  Tork,  through  Peter- 
son k  BROTH^;RS,  Philadelphia; — 

AIDS  TO  FAITH  :  A  Sfries  of  Theological  Essays.  By 
Several  Writers.  Edited  by  William  Thomson,  D.  D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  About  a  year 
since,  there  was  quite  a  commotion  in  the  religions 
world  on  the  oocasion  of  the  appearance  of  a  vulumo 
bearing  the  title  of  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  written  by 
several  distinguished  men,  some  of  them  prelates  in  the 
Church  of  England.  These  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  were 
looked  upon  by  many  as  striking  blows  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  as  they  attacked  undis- 
guieedly  many  articles  of  faith,  and  openly  questioned 
the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures.  In  reply  to  and  in 
refutation  of  the  arguments  contained  in  these  "  E-^says 
and  Reviews,"  this  volume,  "Aids  to  Faith,"  has  been 
carefully  prepared,  in  tho  hope  of  building  up  again 
those  religious  sentiments  which,  in  many,  the  previous 
volume  had  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.     Price  $1  60. 

PHCENIXIANA;  or.  Sketches  and  BurUsqnes.  By 
John  Phffinix.  This  is  a  collection  of  sundry  sketches, 
originally  published  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  California,  and  written  by  the  late  "John  Ph<Enix." 
They  are  all  humorons;  the  first,  an  official  report  of 
a  military  survey  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Mission  of 
Dolores,  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles,  particu- 
larly BO.  However,  it  must  be  confessed  that  one  be- 
comes tired  of  reading  a  whole  volume  of  this  kind  of 
writing,  no  matter  how  funny  it  may  be.  The  sketches 
are  illnstrated  by  characteristic  engravings.  Price$l  50. 

From  T.  O.  H.  P.  BtrESHAM,  Boston,  throngh  W.  P. 
Hazard,  Philadelphia: — 

CADET  LIFE  AT  WEST  POINT.  By  an  officer  of  tho 
United  States  Army.  This  book  professes  to  be  a  history 
of  the  author's  personal  experience  at  West  Point,  writ- 
ten in  a  lively  narrative  style.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
tho  account  ho  gives  of  a  young  cadet's  life  at  this  place 
is  not  a  very  flattering  one,  and  his  story  may  be  thtj 
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means  of  cooling  down  somewhat  the  ardent  desires  of 
many  representatives  of  Young  America  to  be  admitted 
within  the  "classic"  walla  of  this  military  academy. 
The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  descriptive  sketch  of  West 
Point  by  Benson  J.  Lossing.     Price  $1  00. 

THE  OLD  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  SON.  By  Norman 
Macleod.  This  book  depends  more  upon  its  pleasing 
pictures  of  human  nature,  and  its  quiet  trnths  and  moral 
lessons,  to  attract  the  reader  than  for  anything  like 
absorbing  interest.  The  old  lieutenant,  "  Captain" 
Fleming,  as  he  was  called,  is  almost  too  perfect  and  too 
artless  a  character  to  be  a  true  description  of  a  bona  Jide 
naval  officer.  Nevertheless,  we  are  all,  more  likely, 
better  pleased  with  him  than  though  the  author  had 
more  carefully  "held  the  mirror  up  to  nature.*'  The 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  book,  Ned  Fleming  and  Kate 
Campbell,  are  models  and  marvels  of  perfection  and 
constancy,  as  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance  are  bound 
to  be.    Price  30  cents. 

Prom  T.  O.  H.  P.  Bcrsham,  Boston,  through  J.  B. 
LiPPTNO(>TT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

CAN  WRONG  BE  RIGHT?  A  Tnle.  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall.  We  have  read  this  story  with  great  interest,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others 
will  do  the  same.  It  is  a  romance  of  English  life,  of  a 
gentleman  who,  tormented  beyond  endurance  by  the 
whims  of  a  heartless  woman  to  whom  he  is  engaged, 
breaks  with  her  at  last,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  wedding- 
day,  and  marries  a  girl  beneath  him  in  station,  though 
relined  and  gentle  by  nature.  Then  come  the  trials  of 
the  wile,  who  discovers  that  her  husband  cannot  forget 
bis  first  love,  until,  maddened  by  jealousy,  she  resolves 
to  commit  suicide.  She  leaves  him,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment chanj,'es  her  purpose  and  wanders  away.  She  is 
missed,  letters  are  found  from  her  announcing  her  self- 
destructiun  ;  and,  after  a  few  months,  her  husband  mar- 
ries the  woman  to  whom  he  was  first  engaged.  Then 
c^me  all  the  trouble  and  difficulty  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  wrong  can  never  he  right.    Price  3S cents. 

rONSTlTUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ;  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  Washington's  Fnrewdl  Ad- 
dress This  little  publication  will  be  found  very  conve- 
nient for  reference.     Price  10  cents. 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  Martien,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
NATURAL.  By  the  Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  LL.  D.,  Au- 
thor of  "Tlie  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,"  etc.  A 
very  valuable  work,  intended  to  refute  the  arguments  of 
the  '*  Essays  and  Reviews,"  which  have  been  so  full  of 
mischief,  especially  to  young  men.  One  of  the  questions 
started  by  the  "Essays  and  Reviews"  relates  to  the  re- 
ality and  possibility  of  supernatural  operation,  and  it  is 
that  question  which  is  here  discussed  in  an  able,  tho- 
rough, and  reverential  manner. 

THE  "I  WILL'S"  OF  CHRIST;  being  Thoughts ujwi 
some,  of  Vw.  Passages  in  which  thp.  Wordji  "  I  WiW  are 
used  by  Vie  Lord  Jes^i-S  Clirist.  By  Philip  Bennet  Power, 
M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Worthing;  author 
of  "  The  '  I  Wills'  of  the  Psalms,"  etc.  A  work  interest- 
ing from  its  subject,  and  useful  from  its  warm  and  livin:,' 
piety.  It  is  full  of  exhortation,  counsel,  comfort,  and 
encouragement. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ARTHUR  VANDELEUR,  Major.  Jioi/nl 
Artillery.  By  the  author  of  "Memorials  nf  Captain 
Hedley  Vicars,"  "English  Hearts  and  English  Ilauds.." 
This  is  an  account  of  one  who  was  that  rare  being,  'a 


Christian  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,"  and  his  life,  so 
full  of  joy  and  brightness,  of  duties  fulfilled  and  ends 
attained,  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  writer  is  worthy 
of  the  subject,  and  her  well-known  style  adds  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  book. 

THE  SHADY  SIDE;  or.  Life  in  a  Country  Parsonage. 
By  a  Pastor's  Wife.  This  is  a  repriut  of  a  work  which 
some  years  ago  was  extremely  popular.  The  story  is  as 
interefiting  as  ever,  evidently  drawn  from  life,  and  by 
no  means  too  highly  colored.  We  recommend  all  to 
read  it,  that  they  may  learn  somethiog  of  the  trials 
through  which  many  a  pastor's  wife  and  family  pass 
unmurmuringly. 

GOD'S  WAY  OF  PEACE:  A  Book  for  the  Anxious. 
By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.  D.  The  name  of  this  well-known 
writer  brings  with  it  an  assurance  that  the  work  he 
sends  forth  will  repay  perusal,  and  this  does  so  emi- 
nently. It  is  a  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  man. 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  BETHLEHEM,  KING  OF  IS- 
RAEL. By  A.  L.  O.  E.  A  very  interesting  little  book  for 
the  young,  in  which  the  story  of  David  is  iuterwovea 
with  a  tale  of  modern  life,  and  each  tuld  with  much 
spirit  and  vivacity. 

DAYBREAK;  or.  Right,  Strttggling  and  Triumphant. 
By  Cycla,  author  of  "Passing  Cloads,"  etc.  etc.  This  is 
a  story  for  the  young,  and  is  one  well  calculated  to  in- 
terest them,  as  well  as  to  unfold  and  illustrate  to  them 
moral  truths,  important  in  the  formation  of  their  cha- 
racters. 


iohg's  Srm-Cjjuir. 


For  thirty-two  years  we  have  sat  in  our  office,  and 
every  month  have  furnished  our  readers  regularly  with 
the  Lady's  Book,  until  now  we  have  prepared  the  last 
number  of  the  sixty-fourth  volume.  During  all  this 
time  it  has  been  "Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  without  change 
of  name  or  proprietor,  and  without  change  of  character, 
except  such  as  has  resulted  from  our  continued  efi'orts 
for  improvement.  And  we  believe  we  can  say,  without 
boasting,  that  we  have  improved  our  Book.  Ask  the 
grandmothers  of  the  present  age  if  the  Lady's  Book 
which  is  now  taken  by  their  granddaughters  is  not  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  magazine  with  which  they 
were  delighted  in  their  youthful  days.  Yet,  we  repeat, 
in  character,  our  Book  has  always  been  the  same.  From 
the  first,  our  efforts  have  been  to  make  it  the  very  beat 
of  its  class.  And  we  leave  it  to  our  hundieds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  to  say  whether  we  have  not  succeeded. 

Thinking  of  the  Lady's  Book  as  it  was,  leads  ne  to  a 
sort  of  retrospection  in  regard  to  other  things.  When 
we  opened  our  office  thirty-two  years  ago,  and  issued 
the  first  number  of  our  magazine,  telegraphs  were  some- 
thing unthought  of,  and  railroads  almost  a  matter  of 
disbelief  and  distrust.  Philadelphia  was  a  mere  villai.'e 
compared  with  what  it  is  now;  and  we  have  many 
times,  in  those  days,  seen  the  wholp  mail  from  the  South 
conveyed  in  a  wheelbarrow  from  the  post-office  to  the 
place  where  the  stage  departed  for  the  east.  Now  every- 
thing has  changed.  A  railroad  car  will  scaicely  contain 
the  mail.  Telegraph  poles  are  familiar  objects;  and 
railways  cross  and  recrosseach  other  everywhere,  their 
trains  bearing  every  month  the  Lady's  Book  to  every 
section,  even  the  remotest,  of  the  land. 

Verily  the  years  we  have  devoted,  and  are  devoting 
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to  onr  Book  are  making  an  elderly  person  of  us;  still 
we  hope  lo  live  to  celebrate  the  golden  anniversarv  of 
il8  publication,  hopiug  that  both  its  merits  and  its  read- 
ers will  have  Increased  at  that  period  in  tho  same  rutio 
as  In  the  past. 

GoDBT  FOR  JrsB— "Sitting  for  a  Portrait"  is  a  bean- 
Ufnl  steel  engraving,  and  thesceuerj  peculiarly  saitable 
to  the  leafy  month  of  June. 

"Catching  Birds  with  Fresh  Salt."  An  original  de- 
sign. Have  auy  of  our  young  readers  ever  tried  the  ex- 
periment r     Wo  have,  but  did  not  sncceed. 

Look  at  that  Fashion-plate.  We  defy  competition.  Is 
not  the  pony  just  such  a  one,  young  folks,  as  yon  would 
like  to  have?  L«t  ns  again  remark  that  oar  dresses  are 
taken  from  the  materials  that  will  be  in  use  at  the  proper 
season.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  great  house  of 
Stewart  &  Co.  for  all  the  materials  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  our  fashions. 

A  splendid  variety  of  engravings,  illustrative  of  fash- 
Ions,  embroidery,  crochet,  and  other  work,  will  also  be 
found  in  this  number. 

"Eastern  Rambles  and  Reminiscences"  are  continaed. 
A  very  lively  story  is  '*  Ho  could  not  see  it."  "Aid  to 
the  Chinkapins"  will  well  repay  a  perusal.  "Nixon" 
is  a  good  story.  "From  May  to  November,"  a  very 
popular  fetory.  Is  continued.  We  foel  well  satisfied  with 
the  literature  of  this  number. 

Iowa,  yfarch,  1S62. 
Some  cry  "  hard  times,"  but  I  prefer  to  economize  In 
food  or  raiment  if  neoesjiary,  rather  than  give  up  such  a 
dear  friend  as  the  Ladys  Book;  in  fact,  I  'm  lost  with- 
out it,  have  missed  It  much  already.  But  our  mail 
facilities  are  miserable  at  present,  and  eonsequently 
I  've  delayed  sending,  hoping  to  be  more  favored  as  the 
travelling  improves.  Please  accept  kind  wishes  for 
yoor  future.  C.  H.  L. 

LoGAF  House,  Altooxa,  Pa.,  Pe.i.xa.  Rail  Road— A 
■visit  to  Altoona,  simply  to  take  a  look  throug^h  the  im- 
mense workshops  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road, 
would  be  agreeable  enough,  particularly  as  you  have 
also  a  ride  the  whole  distance  through  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  on  our  continent,  passing  through  populous 
towns,  over  a  most  subslautialty  laid  road,  winding 
around  mouotains  and  through  tunnels.  This,  we  say, 
would  be  enough  ;  but  when  yon  can  pot  up  at  such  a 
house  as  the  Logan,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  from  the  top 
of  which  you  have  delightful  views,  this  certainty  adds 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  trip.  The  Logan  Hrtuse  was 
built  and  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Co., 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  this  State.  It  is  kept 
in  the  most  admiralile  manner  by  Mesi^rs.  D.  R.  Miller 
&  Co.,  whose  attention  to  their  guests  is  unremitted. 
The  rooms  are  as  well  furnished  as  those  of  any  private 
house,  and  the  table  not  to  be  excelled  anywhere.  The 
constant  arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains  make  it  a 
lively  spot.  And  now,  after  having  spent  a  week  or 
more  with  our  friends  the  Millers,  jump  into  the  cars  In 
the  morning  and  go  over  toCresnon.  less  than  an  hour's 
ride;  away  you  go  up  the  mountain  at  a  speed  equal  to 
the  level ;  and  here  you  witness  one  of  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  engineering  in  the  world — crossing  a  moun- 
tain in  a  rail  road  car,  hitherto  thought  impossible  un- 
til the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company,  determined  to 
conquer  every  obstacle,  "went  and  did  it."  Arriving 
near  the  summit,  yon  go  through  a  tunnel,  and  then 


comes  yoor  descent  on  the  other  aide.  Crbssok  Spki^cos 
is  soon  reached,  and  here  yon  have  Art  and  Nature 
combined — a  splendid  hotel  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods,  admirable  springs,  one  of  pure  water  surrounded 
by  almost  a  field  of  rhododendrouft,  which  when  in  bloom 
add  peculiar  beauty  to  the  scene.  At  a  short  dir«tanre 
from  the  house,  through  a  beautiful  walk  winding 
through  the  woods,  is  the  mineral  spring  celebrated  the 
country  round.  Mr.  G.  W.  MulUn  is  the  courteous  propri- 
etor of  the  hotel,  and  those  who  have  once  paid  him  a  visit 
need  no  other  recommendation.  The  Cresson  U  a  large 
house,  and  Is  surrounded  by  cottages,  for  families  who 
wish  to  live  out  of  the  bustle  of  the  hotel.  We  have  not 
forgotten  our  bread  and  butter  days,  and  therefore  think 
that  when  tbe>ie  articles  are  good,  and  Mr.  Mullin  has 
them  in  perfection,  one  need  not  starve;  but  it  is  not 
only  bread  and  butti.-r  that  you  get  at  the  Cresson,  for 
there  is  the  mountain  mutton,  which  this  house  is  cele- 
brated for  ;  hut  why  particularize?  Everything  that  the 
Philadelphia  market  affords,  and  some  things  that  it 
does  not,  are  found  here  in  perfection.  The  scenery 
surroundings  are  majestic  and  beautiful,  and  a  sojourn 
at  this  mountain  house  in  the  summer  months  is  some- 
thing akin  lo  an  earthly  paradise. 

A  ToriTO  Ladt,  whom  we  can  recommend,  wishes  a 

situation  as  governess  iu  a  family— one  where  the  chil- 
dren are  young  would  be  preferred — to  teach  Music  and 
French,  and  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 
Would  huve  no  objection  to  accept  a  situation  as  com- 
panion to  a  sick  lady.  Address  Publiaher  I^ady'sBook, 
Philadelphia. 

Wb  copy  from  a  London  paper  the  following : — 
Shawls  Madh  tRoM  Hcma.v  Hair. — Although  tolera- 
bly well  used  to  the  wonders  of  modern  enterprise  and 
novel  inventions,  we  confess  that  we  have  been  rather 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  daring  idea  of  a  new  manufac- 
ture of  shawls  from  the  extraordinary  material  of  the 
human  hair.  Wo  believe  that  application  has  been 
made  to  the  committee  of  the  Great  Exhibition  for  space 
to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  glass  cases  for  the  display 
of  this  singular  product  of  the  loom.  Amongst  the 
recommendations  of  these  extraordinary  shawls  it  is 
stated  that  they  are  warm,  and  light,  and  shining,  and 
vary  durable,  and  that  they  resist  the  rain  as  well  as 
any  Mackintosh.  Notwithstanding  all  these  merits, 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  taste  or  prejudice  may 
not  be  against  them.  The  beautiful  lustrous  hair,  which 
is  a  sort  of  glory  to  the  female  head,  while  it  waves  in 
silken  tresses,  becomes  less  admirable  when  humiliated 
from  its  post  of  honor,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
as  the  collected  (W/ri»  of  a  hairdresser's  salon,  ladies 
might  not  shrink  with  distaste  from  wearing  the  min- 
gled strands  from  many  heads  over  their  own  shoulders. 
On  the  Contrary  side  of  the  question,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  most  elegant  ornaments  are  fabricated  by 
those  artists  in  hair,  who  seem  to  be  born  with  a  genius 
to  the  work  ;  oniy  these  triumphs  of  ingenuity  are 
prized  as  relics  of  friends  beloved  bnt  lout.  Time  will 
show  whether  these  shawls  made  from  human  hair  will 
be  patronized  by  the  ladles. 

IsmA:fA,  Dfc.  H,  1861. 
I  expect  to  forward  aclub  every  year  as  long  as  I  live 
to  peruse  Godey.     The  best  work  of  the  kind   now  ex- 
taut.     Our  rooms  are  not  famished  without  it. 

Mas.  B. 
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OUR  MUSICAL  COLUMN. 

OtTK  friends  who  have  sent  ua  music  that  haa  been 
accepted  for  publication  in  the  Book  must  have  patieuce; 
their  favors  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  can  make  room. 
The  Dew-Drop  Waltz  will  be  published  in  the  August 
number.  Since  our  last  report  we  have  accepted  Unfurl 
the  Banner,  by  H.  P.  Dauks,  aad  a  Galop,  by  Miss  Rosa- 
lie E.  Smith,  of  Bermuda. 

The  Drum  and  Fife.— li  properly  comes  within  the 
plan  of  our  "Column,"  perhaps,  to  notice  here  two  new 
books  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston.  The 
first  is  Winner's  Guide  for  the  Fife,  a  reliable  book  of 
instruction  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  including  a  great 
number  of  operatic  and  popular  airs.     Price  50  cents. 

The  other  is  the  Army  Drum  and  Fife  Book,  containing 
full  instructions,  the  Reveille,  the  Tattoo,  the  various 
calls  and  beats  used  in  the  service,  and  a  number  of 
popniar  airs,  to  which  is  added  the  Bugler's  Call  Book, 
with  all  the  calls,  infantry,  skirmishers,  etc.,  used  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.     Price  lit  cents. 

Cftcts.  Grobe^s  Neio  Sheet  Miisic. — There  is  no  composer 
now  before  the  public  whose  writings  are  more  heartily 
welcomed  than  Professor  Grobe.  The  number  of  his 
compositions,  their  variety,  and  uniform  beauty  have 
long  made  his  name  a  household  word  wherever  mubic 
is  appreciated.  For  the  benefit  of  our  friends,  we  give  a 
short  list  of  some  of  bis  recent  works,  any  of  which  we 
will  purchase  and  mail  when  ordered.  The  first  sixare 
easy,  for  beginners: — 

Polar  Star  Schottische,  2.5  cents ;  Krentzer  Minuet,  25  ; 
Schubert's  Eulogy  of  Tears,  35;  I  Would  that  my  Love, 
by  Mendelssohn,  35;  Six  Scotch  Airs,  25;  Jriusic  of  the 
Union,  five  National  airs,  50;  Almack's  Waltz,  by  Bee- 
thoven, with  finale,  50;  La  Douleux,  waltz,  varied,  50; 
Beethoven's  famous  air,  Adelaide,  varied,  60.  All  the 
following  are  brilliant  variatious  on  the  airs  named: 
Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  40;  Departed  Days,  40;  Faded 
Flowers,  40;  Brindisi,  Drinking  Song  in  Macbeth,  40; 
Dear  Spirit,  Hear  Me,  from  Le  Pardon,  40;  Still  in  my 
Dreams  tbou'rt  Near,  50;  The  Maiden's  Prayer,  50; 
Santa  Lucia,  Neapolitan  Barcarole,  50;  Wi'  my  Love 
1*11  March  Away,  50;  The  Flag  of  Our  Union,  50; 
also  Annie  Laurie,  for  four  hands,  easy,  25  ;  Yes  Schot- 
tische, font  hands,  25;  La  Marseillaise,  four  hands,  40; 
Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,  four  hands,  40. 

Sonr/it,  BfiUads,  He. — From  Kussell  &  Pattee,  Boston: 
Saturday  Night  at  Sea,  quartette,  15  cents  ;  God  Save  the 
Union,  solo  and  chorus,  25;  Comrades,  Awake  to  Glory, 
fine  quartette,  by  author  of  Lily  Dale,  25  ;  Kiss  me  Good- 
Night,  Mother,  ballad  by  same,  2.5;  Jes'-ie  Graeme,  song 
and  chorus,  same,  25;  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother,  25; 
The  Boy  and  his  Angel,  25;  two  beautiful  eonics  with 
chorus,  by  Leslie,  Visions  of  Childhood,  25;  No  More 
we  M<?et  at  Eventide,  25 ;  two  songs  with  chorus  which 
we  have  heard  sung  at  Sanford's  with  great  applause; 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  new  patriotic  song  and  chorus, 
colored  title,  25. 

Polkas,  etc. — From  same  publisher:  Rigoleta  Redowa, 
introducing  Over  the  Summer  Sea,  25;  Academy  Polka, 
25;  Beurie  Clairgean  Waltz,  handsome  colored  title,  35; 
Beurre  Clairgean  Polka,  very  pretty  title,  50;  Empire 
Polka,  by  Gilmore,  leader  of  the  famous  Boston  Brigade 
Band,  2.5  ;  Leviathan  March,  2.5  ;  Fourth  Battalion  March, 
25  ;  Liebes  Lieder  {Songs  of  Love),  beautiful  waltzes.  35; 
brilliant  variations  on  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  by  Charles 
Grobe,  40. 

Orders  for  any  of  the  above  cheerfully  attended  to  by 
addressing  J.  Staee  Hollowat. 


The  Continental  RESTArEASTS. — Mr.  Stevens,  of  the 
Continental  Hotel,  has  opened  to  the  public  two  magni- 
ficent refreshment  saloons  fronting  on  Chestnut  Street, 
and  connected  with  the  hotel.  These  saloons  exceed,  in 
their  decorations  and  appointments,  any  establishment 
heretofore  opened  in  Philadelphia,  and  probably  have  no 
counterpart  in  any  city  of  the  Union.  The  saloons,  two 
in  number,  communicate,  and  are  alike  in  size  and 
decorations.  The  floors  are  covered  with  marble  tiles, 
and  the  walls  are  frescoed  in  light  and  cheerful  colors. 
Each  saloon  has  attached  four  private  rooms,  handsomely 
furnished  with  velvet  carpets,  and  the  ladies*  saloon 
has  a  retiring-room  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  who 
may  wi>ih  to  arrange  their  toilet.  The  tables  and  silver- 
ware are  in  keeping  with  the  elegance  of  the  saloons, 
and  the  whole  establishment  is  alike  creditable  to  the 
city  and  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  proprietor.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  and  ladles  unaccompauied,  will  find 
the  Eastern  Saloon  free  from  any  objectionable  features, 
aud  visitors  can  be  sure  of  respectful  and  proper  attention. 
At  the  opening,  the  saloons  attracted  much  attention, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  show  windows.  Those  of 
the  gentlemen's  saloon  presented  an  array  of  substan- 
tials,  while  the  windows  of  the  ladies'  saloon  had  a 
number  of  ornaments  in  confectionery,  done  up  in  the 
highest  style  of  art ;  and  groups  of  the  curious  collected 
to  admire  the  display. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication ;  the 
writer  heads  It;  "A  Sad  Case — Ladies'  Skirts  in  the 
Cars:" — 

Mkssrs.  Editors  :  I  am  not  a  vain  man,  but  I  am  par- 
ticular about  my  boots.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  spot  upon 
their  shining  surface.  Well,  a  few  evenings  since,  I  was 
goiug  to  a  party;  I  took  the  cars;  you  know  what 
weather  we  have  had  lately.  I  was  nicely  arrayed  ; 
boots  shining  as  splendid  as  blacking  could  make  them. 
We  presently  came  to  a  halt ;  several  ladies  entered,  and 
the  dear  creatures  did  spread  themselves  out  amazingly. 
Don't  they  remind  you  very  much,  Messrs.  Editors,  of  a 
peacock  when  he  comes  to  a  spread,  only  their  dimen- 
sions are  larger  than  his.  I  arrived  at  my  destination, 
gave  my  coat  and  hat  to  the  waiter,  was  about  entering 
the  parlor,  when,  happening  to  cast  my  eyes  down,  O 
horror!  I  saw  that  my  boots  were  all  smeared  with  mud 
from  the  skirts  of  the  ladies'  garments,  as  they  swept  by 
me,  when  they  entered  the  cars.  I  left  the  premises  at 
once. 

How  TO  Caret  Flowers. — When  sent  by  post  nothing 
is  better  than  wrapping  them  in  oiled  paper;  when 
carried  otherwise,  a  piece  of  wet  sponge  fastened  inside 
a  wooden  box,  or  layers  of  wet  brown  paper,  or  wet  flan- 
nel as  a  lining  to  the  box.  or  freshly  gathered  cabbage 
leaves,  with  their  under  side  placed  next  the  flowers,  are 
unobjectionable.  If  the  box  is  of  tin,  well  secured  at  the 
lid,  then  a  source  of  moisture  is  less  requisite,  for  the 
leaves  and  flowers  themselves  will  form  an  atmosphere 
of  sufficient  dampness  for  a  short  time.  Another  method, 
which  answers  extremely  well  when  flowers  are  gath- 
ered in  dry  weather,  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  cut,  to  throw 
them  into  a  bag,  like  a  carpet-bag,  made  of  mackintosh. 
If  the  snap  of  such  an  article  closes  well,  flowers  will 
remain  fresh  all  diiy  long  in  a  broiling  sun,  as  some  bo- 
tanical travellers  well  know.  The  reason  why  such, 
flowers  are  preserved  is  still  the  same — the  air  around 
them  is  damp.  Tourists  who  hunt  after  wild  flowers,  or 
ferns,  should  provide  themselves  with  a  bag  of  this  de- 
scription. 
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JCVENILE  DEPARTMEN'T. 

Arti^es  that  Children  can  nuike  for  Fancy  Jhir*,  or  for 

Holiday  Presents. 

MBKAOKEB,    IN    EMBROIDCBED   N8TTIH0. 

Mntfrials.—K  Btrip  of  black  filet,  18  inches  by  6,  12 
itkelas  of  (ToM  thread,  or  one  of  maize  silk  (French),  1 
hkeiD  Napoleon  blue  ditto.  Cerise  satin,  black  silk,  a 
morsel  of  kerseymere,  etc. 

The  pattera  may  be  darned  on  the  filet  from  the  en- 
f^raving.  The  vandyke  is  in  gold  thread  ;  the  spots  are 
iu  silk.  Or  all  the  spots  may  be  done  in  silks  of  any 
colors,  taking  care  that  no  t  wo  of  the  same  are  near  each 
other. 


The  piece  of  fllet  is  eqnare  at  one  end.  and  pointed  in 
the  other.  It  is  to  be  lined  with  eatin  of  a  dif'ereut  color, 
and  also  with  an  inner  lining  of  black  silk.  At  the 
pointed  end  is  a  pocket  of  colored  silk,  neatly  stitched. 
At  the  other  end  is  also  a  pocket,  with  two  pieces  of  ker- 
Feymere  neatly  bound  round  with  ribbon,  for  needles. 
Between  the  two  pockets  a  donble  piece  of  the  same 
colored  silk,  stitched  at  intervals  of  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  down  the  entire  length,  is  intended  for  skeins  of 
colored  silks,  cottons,  etc.  Finish  with  black  and  gold 
cord,  and  ribbon  strings. 

mSCELLA.'CEOCS    A1IUSR1IB5T3. 

Colored  Shfutows. 
Light  two  candles,  and  place  them  upon  a  table  before 
c  light  papered  or  white  wall:  hold  before  one  of  the 
candles  a  piece  of  colored  glasn,  taking  care  to  remove  to 
a  greater  distance  the  candle  before  which  the  colored 
glass  is  not  placed.  If  a  piece  of  green  glass  be  ased, 
one  of  the  shadows  will  be  green  and  the  other  red  ;  if 
yon  use  blue,  one  wiU  be  of  that  color,  and  the  other  a 
pale  yellow. 

Curiotu  TrantpfiHtinn. 
Take  a  glass  of  jelly,  and  place  its  month  downward, 
just  under  the  surface  of  warm  water  in  a  basin.  The 
jolly  will  soon  be  dissolved  by  the  heat,  and,  being 
heavier  than  the  water,  it  will  sink,  while  the  glass  be 
filled  with  the  water  in  its  stead. 

Re/ractirm  of  Light. 

Take  a  basin,  put  a  shilling  into  It,  withdraw  from 
the  basin  until  the  shilling  cannot  be  seen  ;  then  let  the 

50* 


basin  be  filled  np  with  water,  and  the  coin  will  again 
appear.  This  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  light  passing 
from  the  lighter  medium  of  the  air  through  the  denser 
mediam  of  the  water,  and  thuH  becoming  refracted. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  an  inscription 
upon  a  tombstone,  in  the  picturcRque  and  ancient  grave- 
yard of  Whitemar»h  EpiKCopal  Church,  situated  about 
five  miles  from  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 

It  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  father 
of  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier  of  tho  Revolution. 

He  was  a  merchant  in  Oxford,  Eastern  Shon^  Mary- 
land, and  was  killed  by  the  wad  of  a  cannon,  which  wag 
being  discharged,  as  a  salute  to  him,  from  the  deck  of  an 
outward  bound  vessel. 

"  In  Memory  of 

Robert  Morris,  a  native  of  Liverpool, 

in  Great  Britain, 

late  a  merchant  at  Oxford, 

In  this  Province. 

Punctual  integrity  influenced  his  Dealing.^;, 

Principles  of  Honour  governed  his  Actions  ; 

With  an  uncommon  Degree  of  Sincerity 

He  despised  Artifice  and  Dissimulation  ; 

His  friendship  was  firm,  candid,  aud  valuable  ; 

His  charity  frequent,  secret,  and  well  adapted 

His  Za&l  for  the  Publick  Good,  active  and  useful ; 

His  Hospitality  was  enhanced  by  his  Conversation, 

Seasoned  with  a  chearful  Wit,  and  a  sound  Judgment. 

A  Salnte  from  the  Cannon  of  a  Ship, 

The  wad  fracturing  his  Arm, 

Was  the  Signal  by  which  he  departed 

as  he  was  esteemed. 

In  the year  of  his  age. 

On  the  12th  Day  of  July 
MDCCL." 

Trt  This:— 

CcT  OFF  THE  Back  Leos  OP  YocR  Chaibs.— I  Will  tell 
you  a  secret  worth  knowing.  A  thousand  things  not 
worth  half  as  much  have  been  pateuted  and  elevated 
into  a  business. 

It  is  this ;  If  you  cat  off  the  back  legs  of  your  chairs 
so  that  the  back  part  of  the  seat  shall  be  two  inches 
lower  than  the  front  part,  it  will  greatly  relieve  the 
fatigue  of  sitting,  and  keep  your  spine  in  much  better 
shape. 

The  principal  fatigne  in  sitting  comes  from  your  sliding 
f  )rwards,  and  thus  straining  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
In  the  small  of  the  back.  The  expedient  I  have  advised 
will  obviate  this  tendency,  and,  as  I  have  suggested,  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  healthfulness  of  the  sitting 
posture. 

The  front  edge  of  a  chair  should  not  be  more  than 
fifteen  inches  high  for  the  average  man,  nor  more  than 
fourteen  for  the  average  woman.  The  average  chair  i<i 
now  seventeen  Inches  high  for  all,  which  no  amount  of 
slanting  in  the  seat  can  make  comfortable. — Lewit't 
Gyrnnasium. 

ScE^E  ix  A  Cttt  Ratcroad  Car. — Enter  a  femal»^ 
gentleman  rises— she  is  about  to  take  his  seat  without 
the  slightest  acknowledgment.  The  gentleman  said  to 
her:  *'  I  am  not  bound  to  give  up  my  seat,  and  will  not 
unless  I  am  thanked  for  it."  She  refused  to  do  so.  and 
the  gentleman  resumed  his  seat.  The  nnanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  passengers  was,  "Served  her  right." 


y 
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A  SUBURBAN  VILLA. 
Design^  expressiff  for  Godey^s  Lad^^a  Book  by  Samuel  Sloan,  Aii'i^Uect,  Philadelphia, 


'^JfM.WiA.v> 


PERSPECTIVE  VIBW. 

The  "Villa  which  we  here  present  is  exceedingly  ex- 
pressive of  architectural  style,  and  in  its  construction 
evidently  demands  some  solid  material,  such  as  stone, 
or  at  least  its  imitation,  as  the  principal  building  ma- 
terial. Space  will  not  permit  us  to  say  more  in  its 
praise  than  that  it  has  made  its  owner  a  most  comfortable 
home  for  a  number  of  years,  and  its  appearance  excites 
the  admiration  of  all  impassioned  judges. 


^J^ 


Through  a  fine  vestibule,  15  feet  square,  marked  A, 
you  enter  the  dwelling,  and  from  the  stair  hall,  K,  enter 
the  drawing-roum,  B,  which  is  20  by  40  feet.  "We  have 
four  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor^  all  well  supplied 


with  pantries,  closets,  etc.  The  dining-room,  D,  is  2.5 
by  16  feet;  the  sitting-room,  C,  20  feet  square,  and  the 
kitchen,  G,  is  18  by  24  feet ;  while  on  the  rear  is  H,  an. 
outside  kitchen  or  wash-house. 


The  gecoM^^or  contains  sis  fine  chambers  marked  N, 
K  is  the  bath-room,  and  F  additional  bed-rooms. 

A  Freschmas  meeting  an  English  soldier  with  a 
"Waterloo  medal,  began  sneeringly  to  speak  of  the  mean- 
ness of  the  British  Government  in  bestowing  a  medal 
which  did  not  cost  threepence. 

"True,"  said  the  Englishman,  "it  cost  us  but  three- 
pence; but  it  cost  France  a  Napoleon.^* 


GODEY  S   ARM-CHAIR, 
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A  UST  OF  ARTICLES  WB  CAN  SUPPLY. 

GoDST'd  Bijou  Needle-Cuse,  coaUioioi;  100  very  saperior 
Diamond  I>rill«>d  hyvd  ^'eudles.  Price  2J  cents,  uad  oue 
three  cent  t^uiup  to  puy  pot^ta^'e,  except  to  Caltroroia,  Ore- 
goD,  or  the  British  Provmces;  for  either  of  these  places  a 
tea  cent  stamp  must  be  t>euu 

Go<ley*8  I\icti>ra-Bouk  of  Embroideries.    Price  25  cents. 

Frebh  Fruits  all  the  year  round,  at  Summer  Prices^  and 
how  you  may  get  them.     Price  12  cents. 

Every  Lady  her  owd  Shoemaker.  With  diagrams.  Pric« 
£U  centa. 

Thirty  of  the  most  approved  Receipts  for  Summer  Beve- 
rages.    Price  12  cents. 

GaJlery  of  Spleudid  Engravings,  from  Pictures  by  the 
fir>t  Maaters.  Price  fiO  cents  each;  four  numbers  nov 
ready. 

The  Book  of  the  Toilet.     Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Make  a  Dress.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Nnrsery  Basket ;  or,  a  Help  to  those  who  "Wish  to 
Help  Themselves.     With  engmvings.     Price  50  cents. 

Mrs.  Bale's  new  Cook-Book.  With  oomerous  engrav- 
ings.    Price  $1  00. 

Mrs.  Hale's  4545  Receipt*  for  the  Hiltion.    Price  $1  2o. 

Godey's  Curl  Clasps.  Twelve  in  a  l>ox.  Xos.  1.  2,  and 
3.  Price  75  cents,  which  covers  the  postage,  exwpt  to 
California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Provinces.  The  price  to 
cover  postage  to  either  of  the^e  places  is,  on  2{o.  1,  $1  2u; 
on  No.  2,  $1  30 ;  on  No.  3,  $1  50. 

Godey's  Hair  Crimpers.  Each  box  contains  twelve,  of 
-various  sixes.  Price  75  cents  a  box,  which  covers  the 
postage,  except  to  California,  Oregon,  or  the  British  Prov- 
inces. The  price  to  cover  postage  to  cither  of  these  places 
is$l  20. 

Godey's  Copying  Paper,  for  copying  Patterns  of  Embroi- 
dery, etc.  Each  package  contains  several  colors.  Price 
25  centos.  A  ten  cent  stamp  will  be  required  to  prepay 
postage  on  this  to  California,  Oregon,  or  th«  Britii>h  Prov- 
inces. 

Patent  Needle  Tlireaders.  A  valuable  article.  Price 
25  cents. 

Indestructible  Pleasure  Books  for  Children,  with  col- 
ored plates,  printed  on  maslin,  and  cannot  be  torn. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

Mrs.  Stephens's  Crochet  Book.    Price  75  cents. 

The  Song  Bird  Fancier.  Every  lady  who  keeps  birds 
should  have  this  useful  book.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Ladies'  Manual  of  Fancy  Work,  by  Mrs,  Pullen. 
Price  $1  25. 

The  following  epitaph  has  been  noticed  in  Ponrhyn 
Charchyard,  North  Wales,  and  shows  that  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood  have  a  good  notion  of  consumiug 
their  own  smoke: 

Here  lies  William  Smith. 

And,  wh;it  is  something  rarish. 
He  was  bora,  bred,  and 
Hang'd  in  this  parish. 

A  Lkttt:r  from  Victoria  complains  of  a  want  of  domes- 
tic servants  there.  The  writer  says;  "The  other  day 
a  lady,  fioding  her  serwnt  sitting  over  the  drawing- 
room  firo  reading  a  book,  said,  'Mary,  your  rooms  are 
not  done  ;  go  and  get  thi^m  ready  as  soon  as  yon  can/ 
*They  ain't  done,  ainH  they?'  was  tbo  reply;  'then  I 
gne>!s  if  you  want  'em  done  yon  mast  go  and  do 'em 
yonrtelf.  for  I  ainH  a-goiog  to  rise  till  I  have  finished 
this  book.'  " 


A  Wbstbbx  Obitdart  Notice.— Mister  Edatnr:  Jem 
baugs,  wo  ai^  Surry  to  staSt,  haH  deseiztMl.  Ho  departed 
this  Li(^  last  muudy.  Jem  was  geuerally  considered  a 
gude  feller.  Ho  died  at  tho  age  of  twenty-three  years 
old.  Ho  went  4th  without  any  struggle  ;  and  sich  is 
Life.  Jem  kept  a  nice  stoar,  which  his  wife  now  waits 
on.  His  virchews  was  numerous  to  behold.  3I:iiiy  is 
the  things  we  hot  at  his  grocorry,  aud  we  are  happy  to 
stato  to  the  admiriu'  world  that  ho  never  clieeted,  espe- 
cially in  the  wate  of  makrel,  which  was  nice  and  sweet, 
and  his  surviving  wife  is  tho  same  wa.  Wc  never  knew 
him  to  put  sand  in  his  sugar,  tho  be  had  a  big  sand  bar 
in  front  of  his  hous  ;  nor  water  in  his  Lickurii-,  tho  the 
Ohio  River  ruus  pai<t  his  duro.  I'ccc  to  his  rciuaines. 
He  leves  a  wife,  8  children,  a  cow,  4  horses,  a  growcery 
gloar,  and  quadrupets,  to  morn  his  loss;  but  in  the 
spleudid  langwidge  of  the  poit,  his  loss  is  there  eternal 
gauo. 

PosTARE  OX  THB  Ladt's  Book.  —  Postage  for  three 
months,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  ofQce  where  it  is  re- 
ceived, four  and  a  half  cents. 

PHILADELPHIA   AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  ca^sh  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
poBt-otSce  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  arc  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

R.  J.  S.— Sent  patterns,  etc.  by  American  express 
March  20th. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  T.— Sent  patterns,  etc  20th. 

Miss  I.  S. — Sent  pattern  for  slippers  2lst 

Miss  J.  M.  C. — Seut  zephyr  aud  silk  22d. 

Mrs.  M.  P. — Sent  sleeve  patterns  2-lth. 

Mrs.  I.  McP. — Sent  cloak  and  dress  pattern  25th. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  L.— Sent  article  20th. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  S.— Scot  pattern  for  jacket  2Sth. 

ilrs.  I.  B.  B. — Sent  headdress  April  Ist. 

Miss  A.  J.  B. — Sent  hair  ring  2d. 

Miss  S.  M. — Sent  hair  cross  and  bracelet  2d. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  W. — Sent  girl's  apron  pattern  3d. 

Miss  J.  X. — Ssnt  headdress  4th. 

Mrs.  A.  M. — Sent  braiding  pattern  for  slipper  4th. 

Miss  F.  F.  T. — Sent  hair  necklace  5th. 

Mrs.  I.  M.  J. — Sent  hair  cross  aud  ring  7th. 

L.  E.  H. — Sent  velvet  cap  Sth. 

W.  F.  G.— Sent  hair  ring  Ulh. 

Mrs.  0.— Sent  patterns  14th. 

Miss  M.  A.  \V. — Sent  bonnets,  etc.  by  Adams's  express 
14th. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  0. — Sent  jet  shawl  pin,  bracelet,  and  sleeve 
buttons,  17tb. 

A.  S.  v.— When  an  engagement  is  broken  off.  it  is 
nsual  to  return  the  letters,  prescuts,  etc.,  mutually  ex- 
changed. 

A  Subscriber. — Leaves  for  Piano  Candle  Wreath  cost 
$2  per  gross.    Orn£  balls  from  $1  2^  to  ^i  a  piece. 

J.  A.  C. — The  game  appears  to  be  too  intricate.     Some- 
thing more  simple  would  answer  bettor. 
j        Miss  W.  L.  B  —For  the  twentieth  time  we  answer 
your  question.    On  the  left  side. 

Eunice.— Yon  have  no  right  to  answer  any  such  ques- 
tion. 

Mary  B. — Tes ;  by  a  proper  Introduction. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


C^tmistrg  kx  \\t  §oung. 

LESSON  XXI. 
The  Terrigenous  Metals. 

BOBSTANCEB   REQUIRED. 

483.  Babtta;  lime;  strontia;  chalk;  alum;  magae- 
8ia  ;  liquor  potasss  ;  filter  paper;  alcohol. 

4&4.  3iDC^vLet>80ii  XVI.  we  have  not  concerned  our- 
Rf  Ives  with  an  examination  of  the  metals.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  concluded  that  lesson  with  a  general 
gnmmary  of  the  properties  of  calcigeaous  metals.  Yon 
had  better  reconsider  that  summary  before  commencing 
an  examination  of  the  second  class  of  metals  in  our  di- 
vision— namely,  the  terrigenous  metals.  When  engaged 
with  our  former  metals — thecalcigenous  ones — we  gene- 
rally managed  to  procure  a  sample  of  each  metal  operated 
upon,  in  its  evident  or  metallic  state.  This  we  cannot 
do  as  regards  the  class  about  to  he  treated  of.  T/ieir 
metallic  properties,  although  well-established,  are  not 
readily  demonstrated.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  the  force 
vf  a  certain  mental  abstraction,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
consider  the  bodies  about  to  be  examined  as  metallic 
compounds. 

485.  The  chief  earthy  or  terrigenous  metals  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Calcinm,  the  oxide  of  which  is  lime  ^ 

Barium,  "  "        baryta       ^  Alkaline 

Strontinm  "  "        strontia     i     earths. 

Magnesium       *'  "        maj^nesia  j 

Aluminum        "  "        alumina 

There  are  several  others,  but  the  foregoing  are  all  that 
we  shall  examine.  After  what  we  have  stated  respecting 
these  metals,  you  will  not  expect  to  have  them  intro- 
duced under  their  metallic  form.  We  must  be  content 
with  examining  their  compounds.  Looking  at  the  tabu- 
lar arrangement  above,  you  will  observe  that  lime, 
baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia  are  represented  as  alka- 
line earths,  whil.st  alnmina  does  not  come  under  that 
category.  We  will  now  consider  the  alkaline  earths, 
leaving  alumina  until  hereafter. 

486.  Regard  the  physical  properties  of  the  earth,  and 
reflect  on  the  propriety  of  designating  the  metals  from 
which  they  are  produced,  terrigenous  metals.  Next  ef- 
fect a  saturated  solution  of  each  of  these  with  some  acids 
— say  the  acetic  or  the  hydrochloric  :  that  is  to  say,  add 
tn  the  acid  more  of  each  of  these  substances  than  the  acid 
can  dissolve,  and  filter  the  solution  so  as  to  obtain  it 
clear. 

4S7.  Remark  with  what  facility  lime,  baryta,  strontia, 
and  magnesia  dissolve.  Divide  each  of  the  solutions  into 
five  parts.  Test  these  parts  respectively  with  (1)  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  ;  (2),  hydrosnlphate  of  ammonia;  (3),fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium.  If  the  solutions  be  pure,  not 
the  slightest  precipitate  or  other  change  will  be  observ- 
able ;  whereas,  of  the  metals  already  discussed,  i.  e.,  the 
calcigenous  metals,  tJteir  solutions  all  yield  a  precipitate 
with  one  or  all  of  the  tests  mentioned. 

48S.  Test  the  fourth  portion  of  each  metallic  solution 
with  Bolutionof  carbonate  of  potash,  of  soda,  or  ammonia, 
and  remark  that  in  either  case  a  white  precipitate  results. 
Terrigenous  metals,  therefore,  1.  Do  not  yield  a  precipi- 
tate with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  hydrosnlphate  of  am- 
monia, or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  2.  Do  yield  a 
precipitate  with  a  carbonated  alkali. 

489.  Take  a  little  powdered  lime,  or  baryta,  or  strontia, 
or  magnesia,  put  it  upon  a  slip  of  yellow  turmeric  paper 


moistened  with  wnter,  and  remark  how  the  paper  be- 
comes tinged  brown,  thus  demonstrating  the  earths  in 
question  to  be  endowed  with  alkaline  qualities. 

490.  Dip  a  piece  of  clean  thread  into  each  of  the  solu- 
tions, dry  the  threads  ;  when  dry,  immerse  their  ex- 
tremities in  the  well  of  melted  tallow  or  wax  surrounding 
a  candle-wick,  plunge  the  extremities  respectively  into 
the  faint  halo  of  flame  which  limits  the  combustion  of  a 
candle.  Remark  how,  in  each  case,  the  flame  is  tinged 
of  a  different  color.  The  lime  solution  tinges  it  orange- 
colored,  the  baryta  solution  green,  the  strontia  solution 
red.  As  for  the  magnesia,  the  color  which  it  produces 
is  not  very  distinctive. 

491.  Hitherto  all  the  terrigenous  compounds  we  have 
examined  have  been  found  endowed  with  nearly  the 
same  qualities.  It  is  true,  by  means  of  a  diff'erence  in 
their  flame,  we  might  have  distinguished  baryta,  stron- 
tia, and  lime  amongst  themselves  ;  hut  we  have  not  as 
yet  seen  any  quality  which  can  be  turned  to  account  in 
analysis. 

492.  Take  the  fifth  and  remaining  portions  of  solutions 
of  earths  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  either  be 
called  hydrochlorate  of  baryta,  strontia,  etc.  ;  or  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  strontium,  etc.  ;  either  would  be  correct ; 
whether  the  result  of  solution  of  a  metal  in  hydrochloric 
acid  be  a  chloride  of  the  metal,  or  a  hydrochlorate  of  the 
oxide  of  the  metal,  involves  a  theory  unnecessary  to 
discuss  here  (228) ;  add  to  each  very  carefully  oil  of 
vitriol  {sulphuric  acid),  diluted  with  five  or  six  parts, 
by  measure,  of  water,  in  order  to  lender  it  more  manage- 
able than  it  would  be  else,  and  observe  the  result.  In 
each  solution,  except  that  of  magnesia,  we  have  a  white 
precipitate,  hut  not  to  an  equal  extent.  However  weak 
may  be  the  solution  of  baryta — however  much  diluted 
the  acid  add^d — a  precipitate,  sulphate  of  baryta,  will 
full;  this  sub-stance  being  totally  insoluble  in  water. 
Strontia  solutions  yield  a  precipitate  with  eulphurio 
acid  nearly  as  insoluble,  but  not  quite.  Lima  solutions 
may  not,  if  very  much  diluted,  yield  any  precipitate; 
but  even  from  these,  if  alcohol  be  added  (182),  a  precipi- 
tate will  fall.     Try  the  experiment. 


J'asjjions. 


NOTICE    TO    LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
Jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Editress  of  the  Fashion  Departmeiit  will  hereafter  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with  the  charge  of 
a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  research  required. 
Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  materials  for  dresses,  jewelry, 
envelops,  hair-work,  worsteds,  children's  wardrobes,  man- 
tillas, and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  econo- 
my, as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last, 
distinct  directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, to  he  a/idressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

i^o  order  wiU  be  attended  to  unless  tJie  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Pithlisfier  will  be  account- 
able for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  has  no  interest  in 
this  department,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  ; 
and  whether  the  person  sending  the  order  is  or  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lady's  Book,  the  Fashion  editor  does 
not  know. 


FASHIONS. 
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laiitructioDfi  to  be  as  minute  as  in  possible,  accompanied 
hj  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  generat  style  of 
the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice.  Dress 
f(v>od4  from  Evaas  Jit  Co.'s  ;  mourning  goods  from  Bes^on 
it,  Son;  cloaks,  mantiUu>,  or  talmiiK,  from  Brodie'n',  ^1 
Canal  Street,  New  York  ;  buu  aet^  from  the  most  cclobruted 
establishments;  jewelry  from  Wriggena  it  Warden,  or 
Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  foshionR  that  prevail  here 
govern  the  purchase;  therefore,  no  ariiclen  will  be  taken 
back.  When  the  goods  are  bent,  the  transaction  mubt  be 
considered  final. 

DBSCKIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE  FOR 
JL'NB. 

Fig.  1.— Costume  for  a  waterinp-place,  and  suitable 
for  half  mourniug.  Black  French  grenadine  drees,  matlo 
OTer  black  silk.  White  /JiV/tt/  sacque,  bound  with  braid, 
and  trimmed  with  braid  and  buttons.  Standing  collar, 
with  black  >ilk  neck-tie.  Low-crowned  Leghorn  hat, 
bonnd  with  black  velvet,  and  decorated  with  a  black 
velvet  bow  and  black  plume. 

Fig.  2. — Pinner-dress.  Dress  of  Satin  de  Mni,  made 
over  a  thin  blue  silk.  The  skirt  is  edgod  with  a  band  of 
blue  silk,  arid  trimmed  with  ruches  of  blue  and  white 
silk,  sewed  on  in  points.  The  body  is  full,  with  straight 
waist,  blue  belt,  and  clasp.  The  sleeves  consist  of  a 
f\ill  plaited  jockey  ;  the  long  sleeves  are  of  white  mu-i- 
lin.  Hat  of  mixed  chip  and  >itraw,  decorated  with  a  blue 
rosette  and  light  fancy  feather. 

Fig.  3. — Costume  suitable  for  a  young  lady.  Pink 
grenadine  dress,  with  Pompadour  corsage  and  muplin 
chemisette,  with  full  muslin  ruff  round  the  throat.  The 
corwige  is  trimmed  with  a  box-plaiting  of  pink  silk, 
which  trimming  is  also  placed  just  above  the  hem  of  the 
skirt.     The  sash  is  wide  pink  ribbon,  with  fringed  ends. 

Fig.  4. — Green  Empress  cloth  riding  habit  ;  black 
6traw  Tudor  hat,  with  white  plume;  white  gloves,  with 
black  gauntlets. 

Fig.  fl. — Walking  coetume.  White  grenadine  dress, 
with  embroidered  figure;  corsage  plain ;  skirt  trimmed 
with  five  box-plaited  flounces  bound  on  each  cdLre  with 
purple  silk.  Sp;irf  mantle  of  the  same  material,  and 
trimmed  to  match  the  skirt.  Fancy  straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  ribbons  and  a  long  white  plume. 

CHILDREN'S  FASHIONS. 
(See  engraving^  page  625.) 

^g,  \. — Jacket  and  skirt  of  steel  color  and  white  sum- 
mer poplin,  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  White  pants. 
Gray  straw  hat,  bound  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  a  black  thistle  feather. 

Fig.  2. — White  Marseilles  dress,  trimmed  with  blue 
braid. 

Fig.  3- — A  sea  green  silk,  trimmed  with  flounces. 
Lochorn  hat,  trimmed  With  green  ribbon  and  feathers. 

Fig.  4 — Buff  Marseilles  suit,  trimmed  with  white 
braid.     Btaek  neck-tie. 

Fig.  5. — .<ult  of  gray  Nankeen,  trimmed  with  black 
braid.     Black  straw  hat  and  feather. 

THE  ANDALUSIAN. 
(Se^-  engraving,  page  629.) 
Thr  sudden  change  in  the  previoos  modes,  at  least 
with  the  younger  portions  of  our  fair  friends,  from  the 

lengthy  character  of  the  pardessus  to  the  favorite  styles 


DOW  of  less  ample  proportions,  has  given  room  for  a 

great  variety  of  new  fafhions,  especially  in  sacks.  The 
one  we  Illustrate  is  purposed  for  dresa;  its  elaborate  or- 
uameut  of  fluted  or  plaited  flounces  and  frills,  with  their 
neat  passementeries,  will  doubtless  render  Its  showy 
character  attractive  for  this  purpose.  For  morning  ijT 
undress,  the  plainer  modes,  with  but  little  tilmming, 
are  also  desirable.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of 
anything  In  the  sack  form  which  may  not  be  worn  this 
season  as  the  fashion. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

With  the  warmth  and  sunshine,  Now  York  and  Phila- 
delphia begin  to  show  a  goodly  number  of  elegant  toilets, 
light  and  fresh  in  color,  and  novel  in  design. 

Besides  the  check  silks  in  every  variety,  of  which  wo 
have  spoken  iu  a  former  Chat,  are  the  Pompadour  silks 
with  light  grounds,  and  others  pearled  all  over  with 
tiny  specks  of  a  totally  distinct  color  from  the  ground, 
which  give  them  a  peculiar  richness. 

At  the  establishment  of  T.  W.  Evans  Sl  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, we  wore  shown  some  new  fabrics,  Satin  de  Mai, 
much  resembling  a  barige,  but  very  silky  and  very 
pretty.  These  goods  were  in  all  colors,  and  many  in 
the  new  color  called  cuir,  or  leather,  just  the  color  of 
unvarnished  leather  flowers.  Some  were  entirely  plain, 
and  others  barred  with  satin  stripes  and  sprigged  over 
with  some  bright  color.  We  also  saw  the  most  exquisite 
grenadines,  the  grounds  light,  soft  shades  of  mode,  dot- 
ted over  with  a  darker  shade,  which  formed  a  peculiar 
chinei  ground,  and  on  this  ground  were  thrown  leaves 
and  geometrical  figures  of  the  richest  colors. 

Iu  order  to  accommodate  ladies  wishing  to  have  dresses 
made  up  in  haste,  they  have  at  this  establishment  skirts 
and  sleeves  of  dresses  made  up  and  trimmed  in  the  most 
novel  styles,  so  that  a  dress  can  be  made  up  at  very 
short  notice. 

For  dressy  toilets,  barige  and  grenadine  are  the  pre- 
dominating tissues. 

Among  the  newest  styles  made  np  are  the  follow- 
ing: A  dress  of  black  barige,  body  low,  with  a  Maiute- 
non  scarf  of  har-'ge,  edged  with  a  ruching  of  sea-green 
silk.  This  scarf  forms  a  bertha  at  the  back,  crosses  very 
low  in  front,  and  turns  back  to  fasten  behind,  where 
two  long  rounded  ends  hang  down.  The  waist  is  pointed 
in  front  aud  round  at  the  back  ;  sleeves  very  short.  The 
lower  skirt  is  plain,  the  upper  or  tunic  skirt  is  slashed 
in  every  breadth  with  long  openings  about  half  a  yard 
in  depth,  cut  straight,  and  bordered  with  green  ruching. 

A  very  pretty  street  dress  is  of  '"capucin"  browa 
grenadine.  The  body,  sleeves,  and  front  of  skirt  are 
decorated  with  a  checquer  work  of  narrow  black  velvet, 
having  little  knots  of  the  velvet  at  the  corners  of  the 
squares;  the  body  is  drawn  lengthwise  in  puffs,  and 
between  each  puff  is  a  band  of  velvet :  the  sleeves  ato 
drawn  like  the  body,  made  with  an  elbow,  loose  at  the 
hand,  and  trimmed  with  a  ruching  of  black  lace  and 
velvet  bows. 

Another  dress,  of  lavender  bar'ge,  bad  narrow  rnch- 
ln?s  of  lavender  and  green  silk,  sewed  on  in  Grecian 
pattern  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  up  each 
breadth  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard.  The  body 
high,  with  a  Medicis  waistband,  made  of  lavender  eilk, 
trimmed  with  green  rnchings  and  braided  with  green 
braid;  the  sleeves  trimmed  with  .a  frill  and  raised  by 
two  bowR. 

For  young  ladies  low-necked  wai.sts  will  be  most 
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faehlonable,  and  over  these  will  be  worn  thin  muslin  or 

illusion  waists,  with  long  sleeves,  delicately  tucked  or 
puffed,  and  finished  at  the  waist  and  neck  by  a  rucbe  of 
illusion.  Waistbands  will  also  be  worn  with  these 
bodies.  Another  pretty  style  is  to  have  a  lighibdrLge 
or  grenadine  skirt,  a  muBlin  body,  and  over  this  a  silk 
body  the  color  of  the  skirt,  or  a  velvet  one  made  much 
like  the  waistband,  only  deeper,  pointed  in  front,  both 
top  aud  bottom,  or  square  at  the  top,  and  with  little 
.■shoulder  straps.  The  white  bodies  are  trimmed  with 
ribbons,  velvet  chenille,  braid,  etc.,  and  are  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  styles. 

Morning-dresses  are  made  with  Zouave  jackets  and 
Oaribaldi  shirts  ;  but  the  most  fashionable  are  of  the 
style  of  Louis  XV.,  also  called  the  Marquise,  of  which 
we  have  given  designs  in  the  Book.  We  particularly 
admired  one  of  a  violet  checked  silk,  lined  with  apple- 
green,  and  trimmed  with  green  ruchings.  This  robe 
descends  behind  in  graceful  folds,  the  fulness  being  set 
in  at  the  neckpiece  in  flat  plaits.  Each  side  of  the  open 
front  is  edged  with  a  revers,  bordered  with  a  ruching  of 
green  silk.  The  revers  diminish  in  width  as  they  as- 
cend to  the  waibt ;  from  thence  they  augment  in  width, 
aud  are  carried  round  the  back,  and  form  a  square 
collar.  The  sleeves  are  made  with  an  elbow,  and  are 
finished  by  a  cuff  trimmed  with  a  ruching. 

The  costumes  of  the  season  are  noted  for  their  fulness  ; 
many  of  the  dresses  are  pointed  before  and  behind  ;  but 
the  many  beautiful  waistbands  and  zones  cause  the  round 
bodies  to  be  the  favorites,  especially  with  the  young  la- 
dies. Long  sleeves  have  no  particular  form,  but  are 
varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer  or  dress- 
maker. Puffs  and  slashes  are  on  eome  of  the  newest 
feleeves. 

At  Madame  Demoresfs,  in  Fourteenth  Street,  we  were 
shown  some  beautiful  dresses;  one,  a  rich  black  silk, 
having  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  waved,  which  we  believe 
is  a  very  old  fashion  revived  ;  but,  as  it  is  quite  pretty, 
will,  we  think,  be  adopted.  Above  the  waving  was  a 
box-plaited  flounce,  two  inches  in  width,  also  waved; 
and  above  that  a  guipure  ruffle,  three  inches  wide,  also 
put  on  in  waves.  The  body  was  plain,  and  the  sleeves 
rather  narrow,  made  with  an  elbow,  and  trimmed  to 
match  the  skirt.    The  effect  was  very  stylish. 

Another  dress  had  one  box-plaited  ruffle  at  the  bottom, 
about  seven  inches  wide,  and  above  that  a  very  narrow 
box-plaited  ruffle,  which  was  ruu  up  on  every  seam,  and 
between  every  seam  for  about  half  a  yard;  this,  also, 
was  very  stylish. 

Another  trimming  is  to  have  a  box-plaited  flounce, 
with  velvet  run  in  between  the  plaits.  The  box-plaits 
can  be  double  if  desired,  and  the  trimming  can  hang  as 
a  flounce,  or  another  row  of  velvet  can  be  run  in  the 
lower  edge  of  the  flounce,  and  it  can  be  sewed  down  on 
the  dress.  In  order  to  form  this  trimming,  the  material 
must  be  cut  and  the  velvet  ribbon  slipped  in  and  run 
underneath  the  plaits.  It  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
will  be  suitable  for  either  thick  or  thin  dresses.  Silk 
flounces  are  being  lined  with  crinoline,  to  make  them 
stand  out  from  the  dress. 

Short  Facques,  mantles,  and  circles,  as  well  as  shawls 
of  various  kinds,  are  this  season  fashionable  for  out-door 
dress.  Brodie  has  an  admirable  assortment  of  saeques, 
made  of  all  materials,  and  trimmed  in  every  conceivable 
way.  We  admired  a  black  silk  one,  trimmed  all  round 
with  a  ruffle  seven  inches  deep;  half  of  this  ruffle  was 
box-plaited,  and  fastened  with  a  drop  button  on  every 
plait;  the  other  half  hung  as  a  ruffle,  and  was  edged 
with  a  narrow  lace  ;  this  same  trimming  formed  a  bertha, 


and  was  on  the  sleeves.  There  were  black  silk  half- 
shawls,  with  bands  of  silk  and  a  narrow  quilling  stitched 
round  them.  Mantles  of  the  shape  of  "The  Almerian" 
in  May  number,  but  trimmed  in  different  ^tyles. 

Among  others  was  an  ample  pardessus  of  black  silk, 
a  kind  of  blouse,  rather  low  in  the  neck,  with  a  bertha 
of  guipure,  bordered  by  a  fancy  silk  trimming.  It  had 
openings  for  the  arms,  covered  by  a  broad  band  of  gui- 
pure, terminating  in  a  fancy  trimming  of  tassels.  Au- 
other  style  has  a  narrow  collar  entirely  formed  of  small 
black  plaitings,  pinked  at  the  edge,  in  the  midst  of 
which  appears  a  row  of  lozenges  of  mauve  silk.  Some 
of  the  mantles  are  trimmed  by  guipure  insertions  on 
white  silk. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  new  as  yet  for  black  lace 
mantles.  Lace  points,  which  arealways  fashionable,  will 
be  much  worn.  Muslin  mantles  and  shawls,  trimmed 
with  insertion  and  very  narrow  gauffered  ruffles,  will 
be  vei-y  fashionable,  also  white  and  black  grenadine 
shawls,  hemmed  and  braided  in  Grecian  pattern,  with 
a  large  corner  piece,  or  else  trimmed  with  ruffles.  We 
have  also  noticed  some  very  pretty  summer  shawls, 
checked  black  and  white,  with  fancy-colored  borders 
Silk  shawls,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  fringe,  are 
among  the  new  styles.  Some  of  the  half-shawls  are 
surmounted  by  a  little  pointed  shawl,  presenting  crossed 
insertions  and  a  point  entirely  of  guipure,  and  round 
the  shawl  are  flounces  of  rich  guipure  lace  and  bows  of 
black  ribbon.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  most  distingue 
styles. 

Although  we  gave  quite  a  lengthy  description  of  hats 
in  our  last  number,  yet,  as  they  have  become  one  of  the 
indispensable  elements  of  a  summer  toilet,  we  will  men- 
tion a  few  others.  One  of  the  latest,  equally  appropriate 
for  ladies  and  children,  is  the  boat-shnped  sailor's  lutt, 
with  two  ribbons  hanging  down  behind,  embroidered 
with  gold  anchors.  The  Amelia,  Mignon,  Russian  Cap, 
Cuba,  Newport,  Amazon,  aud  others  at  first  adopted  by 
very  young  persons,  will  be  worn  at  wale  ring- places 
by  persons  of  all  ages  and  physiognomies. 

Among  the  new  riding-hats  we  notice  an  English  one, 
bell-shaped,  with  wide  brims,  slightly  turned  down, 
bordered  with  velvet,  decorated  with  a  velvet  bow  and 
a  long  feather  tassel  at  the  side.  An  Andalusian,  with 
velvet  brims,  and  trimmed  with  an  aigrette  and  Magenta 
velvet  ribbon  in  front,  sewed  on  as  in  the  headdress  of 
Fig.  2,  May  number. 

For  children  we  notice  Spanish  hats,  trimmed  with 
bunches  of  cherries  ;  Garibaldi  hats,  with  floods  of  loops 
behind  and  frizzed  feathers  in  front.  The  B^b^  hat, 
bordered  with  violet  velvet,  three  rows  of  it  round  the 
crown,  white  and  violet  feathers  in  front  and  a  velvet 
rosette  at  the  side.  Crinoline  caps,  trimmed  with  fancy 
colored  velvets,  are  also  worn.  The  tips  of  peacocks' 
feathers,  worn  in  hats,  make  a  graceful  and  pleasing 
variety.  For  the  seaside  broad-brim  water-proof  hats, 
with  gay  bindings,  are  being  made. 

We  find  white  and  black,  thfe  most  distingue  of  all 
combinations,  blended  in  all  parts  of  the  toilet.  It  is 
found  even  in  walking  shoes,  which  are  black  stitched 
with  white.  Boots  to  match  the  dress  are  in  good  taste, 
also  kid  boots,  with  rosettes  in  front. 

Kid  gloves,  embroidered  with  a  different  color  on  the 
back,  and  black  ones,  embroidered  with  gold,  form  a 
suitable  complement  to  an  elegant  toilet.  The  new 
gloves  have  come  out  in  brighter  and  richer  shades  than 
we  have  ever  before  seen.  Ciiir,  Magenta,  deep  green, 
and  mauve  are  among  the  new  tints,  but  light  gloves 
will  also  be  much  worn.  Fashion. 
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